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HMVMtO  COUE6E  UMMt 
*Y  EXCHaMiE 

JAN  8  193? 


Souihen  Dxstrict  of  New-York,  ss. 

Bb  it  remimbered,  that  on  tho  29th  day  of  Alarch,  A.  D.  1830,  in  the  54th  year  of  the  fn- 
dependence  of  the  United  Statesof  America,  G.fc  C.  &  H.  Carvill,  of  thesaid  District.  have 
deposited  in  thts  office  the  title  of  a  Book,  thc  right  whereof  they  claim  as  Proprietors,  in 
the  words  following,  to  wit: 

41  Q.  Horatii  Flaeci  PoEmata.  Textoin,  ad  praestantissimas  editiones  recognitum,  et 
praecipua  lectionia  varietate  nec  non  VV.  DD  conjecturis  instroctum,  prolegomenis 
eteicursibus,  variiargumenti,  donavit,  notirque  perpetuis,  patria  lingua  exaratis,  et  ad 
aestheticen,  historiam,  geograpbiam,  mytbologiam,  archaeologiam,  remque  botanw- 
cam,  spectantibus,  illustravit  Carotus  Anlhon,  in  Collegio  Colombiano,  Neo-Ebora- 
censi,  Litt.  Graec.  et  Lat.  nec  non  Geog.  Antiq.  et  Archaeolog.  Professor  Jaiius." 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  en- 
eouragement  of  Learning,  by  secming  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charts,  and  Books,  to  the  au- 
thors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the  time  therein  mentioned."  And  also  to  an 
Act,  entitled  "  Au  Act,  sunjplementary  to  an  Act,  entitled  an  Act  for  the  encouragement  of 
Learning,  by  securing  tho  copies  of  Maps,  Cbarts,  and  Books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors 
of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  jnentioned,  and  eitendinglhe  benefits  thercof  to  (he 
arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  other  prints." 

FREDERICK  J.  BKTTiS, 
Ckrk  ofthe  Southcrn  Dislrict  of  Xcw-York. 

TYPIS  GOLIELMI  E.  DSA.f. 
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PROOEMIUM. 


Q.  B.  V. 


Poetae  Venusini  jucundissima  recordatio  tempus  rerum  edax 
et  superat  et  est  superatura.  Imperium  sine  finc,  genti  togatae, 
uti  Maro  cecinit,  auspiciis  coeli  consecratum,  quod  nec  dirae 
ultrices,  nec  di  morientis  Elissae,  nec  vastantes  barbarorum 
impetus  delere  potuerunt,  adhuc  viget:  inter  artium  moni- 
menta,  inter  gloriam  literarum  sempiternam,  adbuc  immotum 
remanens  dominatur  atque  triumphat  Vati  Romano,  futura 
saecula  prospicienti,  nominique  suo  et  laudem  perennem  et 
famae  immortalitatem  auguranti,  haec  visa  est  certissima 
aeternitas,  si  memoriam  sui  invida  haud  obrueret  oblivio,  dum 
Romana  Palatia  inter  populos  subactos  victricia  starent,  al- 
tumque  Capitolium,  tacita  comitante  Vestali,  patriae  sacerdos 
ascenderet.  Quasi  urbium  regina,  immunis  fati  nulloque 
aevo  peritura,  et  metas  rerum  et  tempora  contemneret,  Roma- 
naeque  lyrae  fidicinis  non  cum  vitae  terminis  dimetienda  esset 
commemoratio,  sed  cum  omni  posteritate  adaequanda.  Fefel- 
itne  poetam  divinatio  sua,  an,  cum  animus  in  posterum  prae- 
sentiret,  futurae  famae  veras  imagines  et  Musarum  alumno  dig- 
nissimos  honores  adspexit  ?  lmmo,  omnia  et  feliciora  contigere. 
Silet  Capitolium ;  Romana  Palatia  silent ;  sed  in  carminibus 
Horatii  patria  sua  vivit,  regiumque  ingenii  principatum  ob- 
tinens,  adhuc  orbi  dominatur.   Etenim  haec  est  vera  civitatis 

B 
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PROOEMIUM. 

amplitudo,  quam  parant  mentis  non  armorum  triumphi,  inge- 
niique  firma  atquc  incruenta  tropaea. 

Hunc  poetam,  laboribus  meis,  ni  omnia  mc  fallant,  et  aditu 
faciliorem,  et  utilioribus  adjumentis  satis  ample  instructum, 
patriae  juventuti  votis  faustissimis  commendo.  Longam  viam 
atque  aerumnosam  confeci ;  faxit  Deus  uti  non  frustra  confc- 
cerim.  Si  de  recta  regione  uspiam  deflexerim ;  si,  in  errores 
aliquos  inductus,  levioribus  vitiis  et  queis  humana  parum 
cavit  natura  meipsum  implicarim ;  pro  comperto  habeo  vere 
eruditos  veniam  libentissime  daturos,  et,  si  quid  repererint 
communi  literarum  bono  utilitatique  inserviens,  aequis  illud 
accepturos  animis  et  fausto  omine  prosecuturos.  Multum 
temporis  quidem,  multum  studii  acerrimi,  multum  laboris  in 
hoc  curriculo  consumptum  est.  Sed  nec  temporis  anteacti, 
nec  laborum  meorum,  neque  tot  vigiliarum  unquam  poenitebit, 
si  patriae  meae  quae  debeo  officia  et  pio  animo  et  fideliter  per- 
solvcrim;  patriaeque  juvenibus,  optimarum  literarum  disci- 
plinam,  veterisque  sapientiae  limina  ingredientibus,  aliquid  uti- 
litatis  attulerim.  Nam  si  bonorum  civium  officiis  perfiingi 
voluerimus,  quae  via  aut  praeclarior,  aut  certior,  aut  omni  modo 
jucundior  patebit,  quam  ea  quae  patriam  communem  ad  lite- 
rarum  honores,  ad  scientiae  principatum,  ad  mentis  longa 
imperia  verissimc  perducet  ?  E  singulorum  civium  felicitate 
constat  publica  felicitas :  singulorum  felicitas  in  virtutc  exco- 
lenda  praecipue  versatur :  ad  perfectam  virtutem  consequen- 
dam  summa  literarum  potestas :  Nonne  consequitur  crgo,  ut* 
nisi  in  qua  literarum  cultura  vigeat,  florere  omnino  civitas 
nulla  valuerit  ?  In  beatorum  insulis,  ut  memoriae  proditum, 
nunquam  non  ridet  coelum,  frondent  arbores,  pubescunt  herbae, 
spirant  favonii  mollissimi:  in  Musarum  hortis  sunt  omnia  si- 
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His  praemissis,  totius  operis  forma  atque  ratio  jam  breviter 
exponendae.  In  Prolegomenis,  de  Horatii  Vita ;  de  Villa  Ti- 
bartina  Agroque  Sabino ;  de  Veterum  Scriptorum  Testimoniis ; 
de  Serie  Temporum,  quibus  singula  ab  auctore  sint  edita ;  de 
Graecorum  poetarum  imitatione  Horatiana;  de  Rebus  Me- 
tricis ;  de  Codicibus,  Editionibus,  aliisque  id  genus,  fuse  atque 
ordine  tractatum.  Huc  usque  Prolegomena.  Dehinc  Textus, 
ati  vocant,  Notaeque  Philologicae,  si  nomine  dignae,  sequuntur. 
Excipiunt  Annotationes  Exegeticae:  atque  agmen  claudit 
Nominum  Propriorum  parvus  quidem,  sed,  ut  spero,  Index  uti- 
iissimus.    En!  operis  conspectum. 

Dissertatiuncula  de  Graecorum  poctarum  imitatione  multis 
nostratum,  ni  magnopere  fallor,  et  novitatis  dulcedinem  et  uti- 
litatis  fructum  praebebit.  Doleo  equidcm,  mihi,  in  hanc  operis 
partem  sedula  cura  incumbenti,  Wagneri  libellum,  huic  ar- 
gumento  dicatum,  bonaeque  frugis  plenissimum,  ad  manus  non 
adesse :  sed  quum  quod  volebam  non  possem,  feci  quod  potui ; 
hoc  vero  quam  jejunum  et  exiguum  sit  nemo  me  melius  sentiet. 
Quae  de  Metris  scripsi,  continent  inter  alia  metri  dactylici  cum 

•  •  • 

Saturnio  atque  Sanscritico  comparationem,  breviter  m  notis 
enunciatam,  et  eruditorum  benevolentiae  atquejudicio  per- 
missam.  Si  non  sordeat  munusculum,  nec  doctis  viris  ludi- 
brium  debeat,  summopere  gaudebo.  In  historia  editionum 
concinnanda,  nec  instituti  operis  ratio,  nec  tempus  officiis  Aca- 
demicis  jure  concessum,  omnium  et  singularum  plenum  exhiberi 
elenchum  ullo  modo  sinebat.  Principum  et  antiquissimarum, 
nec  non  rariorum,  et  vel  arte  typographica  vel  alia  pulchritudine 
inter  ceteras  eminentium  notitiam  breviorem  paravi.  Qui  plura 
velit,  is  ad  opera  bibliographica  accedat  necesse  est 

Sed  quid  dicam  de  Annotationibus  Exegeticis  ? — Causam  su- 
am  agant  Pro  semetipsis  loquantur.  Huc  undique  gazamcon- 
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tuli :  in  hac  parte  iaborum  meorum,  rlagranti  studio,  sum- 
moque  conatu,  contendi,  sudavi,  omnem  operam  atque  opes 
collocavi :  judicent  doctiores  si  aliquid  vere  et  digne  perfe- 
cerim.  Quod  ad  Notas  Philologicas  attinet,  magnopere  vereor 
ne  mukis  longissimae,  pluribus  prorsus  inutiles  appareant. 
Neque  mirum.  Nam  in  hac  terra  ubi  verae  eruditionis  rudi- 
menta  vix  primis  attigimus  labris,  et  ubi  altum  silentium  alta 
doctrina  appellatur,  pauci  disciplinae  philologicae  seipsos 
commendant,  pauciores  vel  levissima  cura  rem  dignam  existi- 
mant :  et  haud  scio  an  pro  mea  fama  melius  atque  consultius 
non  egissem,  si,  philologicis  rationibus'  omissis,  ad  rem  ex- 
cgeticam,  eamque  mancam  atque  debilem  vires  animumque  in- 
tendissem. — Faxit  autem  Deus,  ut  ad  saniora  et  feliciora  con- 
gilia  quamprimum  veniamus. 

£  Musaeo  meo,  in  Aedibus  Academicis. 
jv  Kal.  April.  cid  to  ccc  xxx. 
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LIFE  OF  HORACE 


Uuijjtus  Horatius  Flaccus  was  born  at  Venusia,  or  Venusium,1  a 
uly  of  Apulia,  A.  U.  C.  689,  B.  C.  65.  His  father,  a  freedman3  and  client 
of  the  Gens  Hotalia,  was  the  proprietor  of  a  small  farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  piace,from  which  he  afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  when  his  son  had 
attained  the  age  of  nine  orten  years,  in  order  toafford  him  the  benefit  of 
*  liberal  education.  While  the  parent  was  discharging,  in  this  great  city, 
ihe  humble  duties  of  an  attendant  on  public  sales,3  the  son  was  receiv- 


(1)  Venusia,  or  Venusium,  (now  Vawsa),  was  an  old  city  of  the  Samnitea  or  Hirpini, 
wbkh  tbe  Romans,  at  the  time  of  their  war  with  this  nation  and  king  Pyrrhos,  made  their 
priocinaJ  place  of  axms  in  Southern  ItaJy-  It  was  included  by  them  within  the  limits  of 
Apolia,  to  which  it  naturally  belonged.  Horace,  in  one  of  his  Satires  (2.  1.  34.)  expresses 
a  doabt  whether  he  himself  was  a  Lucanian  or  an  Apulian  :  this  would  appear  to  have 
arbeo  from  the  circumstance  of  there  having  been  a  chain  diverging  from  the  Appenines, 
oat  reographical  milc  south  of  Venusia,  which  separated  Apulia  from  Lucania.  Hence  the 
eity  of  Vennsia  wouid  Ue  on  the  immediate  confines  of  the  latter  region. 

(?)  Thas,  ia  Cawou  %  20.  6.  the  poet  speaks  of  himself  as  being  "  pauptrum  tanguis  pa 
'tftfwn ,"  and  in  Serm.  1.  6.  45,  observes,  "  Nunc  admt  redeo  libertino  patre  natum^  Lc. 

(3)  Commentators  are  divided  in  relation  to  the  employraent  pursued  ut  Rome  by  the  fa- 
tber  of  Horace.  In  the  life  of  tbe  poet  which  is  ascribed  to  Suctonins,  bis  perent  is  styled, 
according  to  the  common  reading,  exactionum  coaetor,  "  a  tax-gatberer,"  or  "  collector  of 
imposts."  Gesner,  however,  suggested  as  an  emendation  exauttionum  coactor,  a  an  officer 
ittendant  upon  saies  at  auction,  who  collected  tbe  purchase-money."  This  correction  has 
been  generally  adopted.  The  same  piece  of  biography  informs  us  that  he  was  more  cor- 
recUy  beUeved  to  have  been  a  taUamtntarius,  «  a  preparer  and  vender  of  salt  prorislbns ;'» 
ad  tbat  a  certain  persoo,  in  tbe  heat  of  a  quarrel,  reproached  the  poet  with  this  mean  em- 
fJoyoeotof  hufather,  and  the  vulgar  habits  attendant  upon  it,  by  obserong,"oiirftef  egoe». 
<h  fatrem  nasum  cubito  emxmgentem.,}  This  passage,  however,  is  now  regarded  by  the  bcst  crl- 
ties  as  a  mere  interpolation.  Tbe  vulgar  habit  just  aliuded  to,  and  which  io  our  own  days 
we  astribe  to  every  low  employment,  would  seem,  from  a  passage  of  the  treatise  on  Rheto- 
nc  addressed  to  Herennins,  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a  peeuliar  cbaracteris* 
tfQ>of  tbe  saiuuncntarH.  It  occurs,  lib.  4.  c.  54.  "  Per  eonsequentiam  rignijicatio  Jit,  quum 
Ttt,auae$equuntur  aliquam  rtm,  dicuntur,  ex  quibtutota  ru  relinquitur  in  gwpicjont;  tf|  *s  jtff- 
^^mlamfiUodicat:  Qto'ejce  ro,  eujvtpajtr  eubito  u  emungere  tolebat:*. 
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ing  the  instructions  of  the  ablest  preceptors,  and  enjoying  in  this  respect 
the  sainc  advantages  as  if  he  had  been  descended  from  onc  of  the  oldest 
farnilies  of  the  capital.    It  is  to  this  circumstance  that  the  poet,  in  one  of 
his  productions,  beautifully  alludes  f  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  which 
of  the  two  was  entitled  to  higher  praise,  the  father  who  could  appropriate 
his  scanty  savings  to  so  noble  an  end,  or  the  son  who  could  make  mention  of 
that  father^s  care  of  his  earlier  years  with  such  manly  gratitude  and  candour. 
Orbilius  Pupillus,  an  eminent  grammarian  of  the  day,  was  the  first  in- 
structor  of  the  young  Horace,  who  read  with  him  (though  it  would  seem 
with  no  great  relish)  the  most  ancient  poets  of  Rome.   The  literature  of 
Greece  next  claimed  his  attention  ;  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the 
productions  of  the  bard  of  Ionia,  while  they  would  be  perused  with  a 
higher  zest  than  the  feebler  eiforts  of  a  Livius  or  an  Ennius,  would  also 
kindle  in  the  bosom  of  the  young  scholar  the  first  spark  of  that  poetic  ta- 
lent,  which  was  destincd  to  provc  the  ornament  and  the  admiration  of  his 
country.    About  thc  age  of  twenty-one,  Horace  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
complete  his  education.   The  Academy  here  numbered  him  among  its  pu- 
pils,'  and  he  had  for  his  fellow-disciples  the  son  of  Cicero,  Varus,  and  the 
young  Messala.    It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  confessions  of  his 
maturer  years,  that  he  entertained  no  very  serious  attachment  to  any  sys- 
tem  of  philosophical  spcculatinn  ;  and  though  all  his  writings  breathe  an 

Epicurcan  spirit,  and  he  himself  sometimes  betrays  a  partiality  to  that 
school,0  still  he  rather  seems  disposed  to  ridicule  the  folly  of  all  sects,  than 
to  become  the  strcnuous  advocate  for  any  one  of  them.7  During  the  time 
that  Horace  was  rcsiding  at  Athens  many  and  important  changes  had  ta- 
ken  place  at  home.  Caesar  had  been  assassinated ;  Antony  was  seeking  to 
orcct  on  the  ruins  of  the  Dictator^s  power  a  still  morc  formidable  despo- 
tism  ;  while  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  last  hopes  of  the  declining  republic, 
were  come  to  Athens  in  order  to  call  to  their  standard  the  young  Romans 
who  were  pursuing  their  studies  in  that  celebrated  city.  Among  the  num - 
ber  of  those,  whom  an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  frcedom  induced  to 
join  the  rcpublican  party,  was  the  futurc  bard  of  Venusia.  He  continued 
nearly  two  years  under  the  command  of  Brutus,  accompanied  him  into 
Macedonia,  and,  afler  attaining  there  the  rank  of  military  tribune,  served 
in  that  capacity  in  thc  fatal  conflict  of  Philippi.  Of  his  disgraceful  flight 
on  this  memorable  occasion  the  poet  himself  has  lefl  us  an  account.  Hc 
ucknowledges,  in  an  ode  imitatcd  from  Archilochus,  that  he  threw  away  his 


(4)  Strm.  1. 6. 71.seqq. 

(5)  Epitt.  2.  2.  43- 

(6)  Eplst.  1.4.  Carm.2.3. 

(7)  EnfaUTt  Hfcorsof  PhUosophy,  vol  2.  p.  82 
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buckler  and  saved  himself  by  a  precipitate  retreat,  a  confession  which 
some  have  regarded  as  the  raere  effusion  of  a  sportiye  muse,  while  others 
have  dignified  it  with  the  appellation  of  history.'  The  truth  unquestiona- 
hfy  lies  between  either  extrerae.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  suppomtion 
that  Horacc  abandoned  the  conflict  before  the  rest  of  his  party ;  nor  would 
be  as  a  Roman  have  acknowledged  his  rapid  flight,  had  it  not  been  inevita- 
ble  and  shared  by  his  companions.'  An  amnestv  having  heen  proclaim- 
ed  to  those  who  should  surrender  themselves,  we  find  Horace  embracing 
this  opportunity  of  quitting  the  republican  ranks  and  returning  to  his 
country.  At  bome,  however,  fresh  misfortunes  awaited  hiro.  During  the 
intervai  of  his  absence,  his  father  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  his  scanty 
inhentance  was  ruined  or  confiscated,  and  the  political  horizon  seemed  un- 
propitious  to  any  hope  which  the  young  Venusian  might  have  entertained 
of  future  advancement."  Naturally  indolent,  and  of  a  character  strongly 
marked  by  a  diifidence  in  his  own  abilities,  it  raay  well  be  imagined  that 
Horace  needed  some  excitement  as  powerful  as  this  to  call  his  latent  ener- 
gies  into  action.  "  Poverty,"  exclairas  the  bard, "  drove  me  to  write  ver- 
ses  ;n  and  poverty,  we  may  add,  proved  the  harbinger  of  his  fame.  Among 
the  generous  friends  who  fostered  his  rising  talents,  and  whose  approba- 
tion  encouraged  him  to  persevere  in  the  cultivation  ofhis  poetic  powers, 
were  Virgil  and  Varus ;  by  the  former  of  whom  he  was  recommended,  at 


(8)  The  passage  in  question  occurs  Cartn.  2.  7.  10.  and  on  it  many  superficial  commen- 
tators  have  founded  tbeir  charge  of  cowardice  against  the  poet.  Some  have  even  seen  in  it 
%  raean  and  degrading  attempt  to  court  the  favour  of  Augustus.  Lessing  (Vtrmischtt  Schrif- 
ttn,  Bd  3,)was  the  first  to  wipe  away  thisreproach  from  the  charactar  of  Horaoe.  Vander- 
bonrg  also  has  cleared  him  from  the  same  charge,  (Us  Odes  dHorace,  par  C.  Vanderbourg, 
tome  1.  p.  368  )  Tbe  most  complete  justification,  however,  is  that  by  Van  Ommeren,  rector 
of  tfae  Gymnasium  at  Amsterdam  The  work  is  written  in  the  language  of  Holland,  btrt  has 
been  transtated  into  German  (Herax  als  Mentch  und  Bdrgtr  von  Rom,  dargttitlU  m  2 
VorLtrunpeu  VOfl  Rich.  ran  Ommeren.  Aus  dem  Holland  von  L.  Woich.)  Confp.  Schoell, 
Histoire  Abrtgle  de  la  Literature  Romaine.  lomc  1.  p.  282. 

(9)  Dunlop 's  Historyof  Rotnan  Liierature,vo\.  3.  p.  190.  Lond.  ed. 

(10)  Soetonius,  in  the  Ufeof  Horace  usually  ascribedto  him,  speaks  of  his  having  obtain- 
«d,  a  short  time  after  his  return  as  it  wonld  appear,  the  office  of  quaestor'*  clerk,  (wnia  impc> 
trata  tcripfum  quaestorium  eomparavit).  If  an  opinion  may  be  hazarded  on  Uus  poJnt,  it 
woald  be  that  he  received  thb  appointment  after  having  been  introdnced  to  the  notice  of 
Maecena*.  The  aothority  of  8uetonios,  it  is  true,  stands  opposed  to  this;  taft  it  certainly  ap- 
pears  veiy  improbablc  that  a  follower  of  the  opposite  party,  and  one  too  who  bad  beld  an 
important  station  in  the  republican  army,  should  obtain,  only  a  sbort  tirae  after  his  return  to 
ihe  eapitaJf  an  office  which  would  have  proved  very  deairable  to  many  of  the  opposite  side. 
?antdon  indced  rejects  the  whole  account  as  unworthy  of  credit.  (  Vit  oVHorace  drettft  tur 
:cj  oeurtt.)  With  regard  to  the  office  iUelf,  it  may  be  remarked  tbat  those  who  eiercised  it 
lrvc  said  scriptum  facere,  (Li*.  9.  46.  Gtli.  6  9.)  from  seriphu-^us,  and  were  denomiaated 
fmm  tbe  magistrate  on  whora  they  attended.  Tbey  were  dhrided  Into  dHTerent  deeuriae. 
rid-  Ser*.  2.  6.  36. 
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thc  age  of  twenty-seven,  to  the  noticcof  Maeccnas,  and  at  a  subscquent 
pcriod  by  tholatter.   The  account  which  thc  poct  has  lcft  us  of  his  first 
interview  is  extremely  interesting."   He  appears  beforc  his  future  patron 
-abashed  and  diffidcnt.    His  prcvious  history  is  told  in  a  few  words.  Thc 
reply  of  Macccnas  is  equally  brief,  and  nine  months  are  sufTered  to  elapsc  bc- 
fore  any  farther notice  is  taken  by  him  of the  candidate  for  his  favour.  When 
this  period  of  probatiowis  at  an  end,  during  which  thc  poet  has  degraded 
his  muse  by  no  ofFering  of  servile  adulation,  he  is  unexpectedly  summoncd 
into  the  presence  of  Maeccnas,  and  soon  finds  himself  in  the  numbcr  of 
his  domestic  and  most  intimate  friends.   Indeed  friendship,  in  thc  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  seems  too  cold  and  formal  a  word  to  denote  that 
warm  tone  of  almost  fratcrnal  feeling  which  subsisted  bctween  the  bard 
and  his  generous  patron.   That  the  poetical  abilities  of  Horace  contribut- 
cd  largely  towards  cementing  an  union  so  honourable  to  both  cannot  be 
denicd.   And  yet  it  is  equally  apparent,  that  even  if  thosc  abilities  had  not 
been  what  they  were,  still  his  pleasing  manners,  his  sterling  sense,  his  rc- 
fined  and  elegant  wit,  but  above  all  his  deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  would  of  themselves  have  secured  to  Horace  the  confi- 
dence  and  affection  of  his  friend."   After  this  auspicious  change  in  his 
fortunes,  the  horizon  of  the  poet,  like  the  glassy  surface  of  his  own  Bandu- 
sian  fountain,  was  all  serenity  and  peace.   A  romantic  villa  at  Tibur,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  a  secluded  farm  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  were  among  the  favours  received  at  the  hands  of 
Maecenas  :13  but  the  most  important  benefit  of  all  was  the  friendship  and 
patronage  of  his  imperial  master.   Amid  all  this  prosperityVjhowever,  thc 
mind  of  the  poet  appears  never  to  have  deviated  from  its  accustomed 
equanimity.  With  the  means  of possessing  an  amplc  fortune  fully  within  fnV 
reach,  with  Augustus  himself  for  his  protectorand  Maecenas  for  his  friend, 
too  much  cannot  bc  said  in  praise  of  the  man  who  couM  prefer  his  hum- 
ble  abode  on  the  Esquiline,  the  summer  airof  Praeneste,  his  villa  at  Tibur, ' 
or  his  Sabinc  farm  to  all  the  splendours  of  affluencc  ;  and  who,  in  writing 
to  his  friend  Licinius,"  could  so  beautifully  allude  to  his  own  unerring 
rules  of  action,  which  had  proved  to  him  the  surest  guides  to  a  happy  and 


(11)  8at.  1.  6.  52.  seqq. 

(12)  Horatent  Briefe,  fiftert.  von  Wieland.  1.  Theil.  s.  19. 

(13)  Tbe  vestiges  of  Horece'*  Sabine  farm  were  discovered  by  Heerkens,  wfao  speaks  of 
them  in  his  NotabUia,  vol.  1.  p.  29*  Groning.  1706.  A  description  of  Uie  spot  is  also  given 
in  the  work  of  Capmartio  de  Cbaupy,  (D6couverte  de  la  Mnison  de  Campagne  d"Horace, 
Rome,  1767,  3  vols.  8vo.)  and  in  the  foUowing,  Dowtinieide  Semetis  Dissertatione  sopra  lavil- 
la  di  Oraaio  Flaeto.  Roma,  1761, 4 to.  The  stndent  will  find  some  remarks  on  the  Tibur- 
tine  Villaand  Sabine  Farm  in  the  present  work  also,  immediatelv  after  the  life  of  Horace 

(14)  rorm.  2.  IfK 
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contented  life.  Perhaps  too,  thc  situation  of  his  country  may  have  ope- 
rated  in  repressing  any  ambitious  feelings  in  the  poet^s  breast.  Horace 
had  seen  too  much  of  the  instabtlity  of  fortune  ever  to  chcrish  the  desire  of 
agam  appearing  among  her  votaries ;  and  whatevcr  wc  may  think  of  tho 
courtry  flattery  which  he  so  freery  lavished  on  his  powerful  master,  still  his 
writings  but  too  plainry  show  that  better  feelings  were  not  wholly  ex- 
tinguished,  that  at  times  he  could  rccnll  to  rcmembrance  the  lost  freedom  of 
ius  country,  and  think  and  speak  like  a  Roman.  That  he  could  decline  of- 
fersmade  him  by  the  monarch,  which,  if  accepted,  would  have  placed  Wm 
m  situations  of  power  and  emolument,  is  evident  even  from  a  single  in- 
stance  recorded  by  his  biographer.  The  cmperor  wishcd  him  for  his  pri- 
Tate  amanuensis,  and  wrote  to  Maecenas  in  relation  to  him.15  The  offer 
was  declined,  on  the  plea  of  enfeebled  health,  yet  without  producing  any 
diminution  of  his  accustomed  friendship  on  the  part  of  Augustus. 

In  person  Horace  was  below  the  ordinary  size,  and  inclining  to  corpu- 
Ience.w  From  his  own  account,  however,  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  to  have  divided  thc  grcater  part  of  the  day 
between  reading  and  writing,  the  bath  and  the  tennis-court.  He  was  sub- 
jcct  to  a  derluxion  of  the  eyes,  as  was  Virgil  to  a  complaint  of  asthma ,- 
and  Augustus  used  to  rally  the  two  poets  by  saying  that  he  sat  "  between 
>;<rns  and  tears." 

His  friend  Maecenas  died  in  the  beginning  of  November,  A.  U.  C.  746. 
B.  C.  8,  and  in  his  last  will  recommended  the  poet  to  the  protection  of 


(15)  Suetonius,in  his  life  of  the  poet,  gives  the  words  of  thb  letter  as  follows :  "  Anie  ipsc 
rcribcndis  epittolis  amicorum  sufliciebam :  nune  occupatissimus^  tt  infirmus,  Horatium  noslrum 
a  U  aspio  abdxtccrt.  Vcnitt  trgo  ab  ista  paratitiea  mcnsa  ad  hane  regiam,  et  nos  tn  seribendis 
rp  istolis  jutabit . ' ' 

(16)  8everal  fragments  of  letters  are  prescrved  by  Suetonius  in  his  biography  of  the 
poet,  wbich  plainly  show  the  high  degrec  of  friendship  enterUined  for  him  by  Augustus. 
One  of  Ihese  alludes  so  plcasantly  to  the  bard's  personal  appcarance,  that  we  cannot  for- 
hear  giving  it : 

**  Ptrtuiit  ad  nu  Dionysius  UbeUvun  tuum,  quem  tgo,  n«  aceusem  brcritalem,  quantuluscunquc 
rff,  Lofn  conralo.  Vcrtri  autem  mihi  rideris,  ne  majorts  libclli  tui  sint,  quam  ipsc  es.  Std  si 
!ibi  statura  dttil.  eorpuseulnmtion  d&est.  Jtaque  licebit  m  stxtariolo  scribas,  cum  cireuitus  volu- 
minis  tui  sit  <J>*«<tto"r«f  »c,  sicut  est  vcniriculi  tui."  "  Dionysius  has  brought  me  yoar  UttJe 
votame  ;  whtcb,  not  to  quarrel  with  its  brevity,  I  take  in  good  part.  But  y  ou  seem  to  mc  to 
bc  afraid  lest  your  works  should  be  bigger  than  yourself.  If,  however,  you  want  any  thtog 
m  heigbt,  tt  is  made  up  to  you  by  that  little  round  body  of  yours.  You  should  thereforc 
^rrite  such  a  roll  as  may  go,  not  round  a  stick,  but  a  quart  measure :  and  then  the  circum- 
fercnce  of your  volume  may  be  squab  and  swollen,  likethc  rotundity  of  your  littlebelly." 

(17)  The  phrase  employed  by  Soetonius,  in  mentioning  this  circumstance,  is  extremis 
judiexu,  which  is  equivalcnt  among  the  ancient  lawycrs  to  testamcnto.  Sanadon,  however, 
maintains  that  it  means  nothing  more  than  cxtremis  verbis;  and  that  the  dying  injunction  of 
ilnecenas  was  co  nsequently  a  verbal  one.  Many  editors,  and  araong  them  Crusius,  omit 
jxtdiciit  rn  tbe  text  of  Suetoniu*. 
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Augustus  ;n  but  Horace  survived  him  only  a  few  weeks ;  and  so  short 
indeed  was  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Maecenas 
and  that  of  tiie  bard,  and  so  strongly  expressed  had  been  the  determina- 
tion  of  the  latter  not  to  be  left  behind  by  his  best  of  patrons  and  friends, 
that  many  have  not  hesitated  to  regard  the  death  of  Horace  as  having 
been  hastened  by  his  own  voluntary  act"  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  near  thc  tomb 
of  Maecenas.19 

The  works  of  Horace  consist  of  four  Books  of  Odes,  a  Book  of  Epodes, 
two  Books  of  Satires,  and  two  of  Epistles.  One  of  the  Epistles,  that  ad- 
dressed  to  the  Pisos,  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  "  17«  Arte  Poetica? 
"  On  the  Art  of  Poetry."  The  character  of  the  poet  and  his  productions 
is thus  given  by  a  modern  writer,  himself  a  votary  of  the  Muses*  " The 
writings  of  Horace  have  an  air  of  frankness  and  openness  about  them ;  a 
manly  simplicity,  and  a  contempt  of  afFectation  or  the  little  pride  of  a  vain 
and  mean  concealment,  which  at  once  take  hold  on  our  coufkience.  We 
can  believe  the  account  which  he  gives  of  his  own  character,  without  scru- 
ple  or  suspicion.  That  he  was  fond  of  pleasure  is  confessed ;  but,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  he  was  moderate  and  temperate  in  his  pleasures ;  and  his 
convivial  hours  seem  to  have  been  far  more  mental,  and  more  enlightened 
by  social  wit  and  wisdom,  than  are  those  of  the  common  herd  of  Epicu- 
rean  poets.  Of  his  amorous  propensities,  with  the  contamination  of  his 
times  clinging  about  them,  we  may,  out  of  respect  to  his  good  qualities,  bo 
silent.  For  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  Horace  forms  an  honourablc 
cxception  to  the  class  of  voluptuaries,  and  that  he  has  left  us  much  that  is 
praise-worthy  and  valuable  to  redeem  his  errors." 

u  Horace,  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  most  abounds  with  that  practical 
good  sense,  and  familiar  observation  of  hfe  and  manners  which  render  an 


(18)  The  passage  of  Horace,  io  which  he  eipresses  his  determination  of  accompanying 
his  friend,  occurs  Carm.  2.  17.  8.  seqq.  Indeed  the  whole  ode  clearly  shows  Uie  strengUi 
of  their  intimacy.  There  is  also  a  little  epigram  preserved  by  Suetonius,  axid  ascribed  to 
Maecenas,  which  furnishes  a  strong  proof  of  his  aftection  for  the  bard.  It  is  as  foUows:— 

jVi  tc  vitctribus  meis,  Horati, 
Ptuijam  ditigOy  tu  tuutn  todalem 
t  Xinnio  vidtas  strigosiorem. 

*'  If  1  do  not,  Horace,  love  you  more  at  this  moment  than  my  own  self,  may  you  see  your 
friend  leaner  than  Ninnius."— We  have  adoptedthe  emendaUon  of  Vossius  and  Dacier,  Nin- 
nio,  in  place  of  the  common  reading  Hinno. 

(19)  Horace  expired  so  suddenly  as  to  have  been  unable  to  put  his  hand  to  his  testa- 
nenU  but  he  nominated  Augustus  as  bis  heir.  Sueton.  in  vila. 

(20)  FMnn's  Specimens  ofthe  Ckwie  Poeti.  vol.  2.  p.  175. 
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author,  in  a  more  emphatic  sense,  the  reader^s  companion.  Good  sense, 
in  fact,  seems  the  most  distinguishcd  feature  of  his  Satires ;  for  his  wit 
seems  to  me  ratber  forced  ;  and  it  is  their  tone  of  sound  understanding, 
added  to  their  easy,  conversational  air,  and  a  certain  turn  for  fine  raillery, 
that  forms  the  secret  by  which  they  please.  His  metre  is  even  studiously 
careless :  he  expressly  disclaims  the  fabrication  of  polished  verse,  and 
speaks  of  his  M  Pedestrian  Muse.,,M  Swift  is  afar  better  copyist  of  his  man- 
ner  than  Pope,  who  should  have  imitated  Juvenal.  But  the  lyric  poetry  of 
Horace  displays  an  entire  command  of  all  the  graces  and  powers  of  metre. 
Elegance  and  justness  of  thought,  and  felicity  of  expression,*  rather  than 

(21)  Mr.  Elton's  remarks  on  the  raetre  of  tbc  Satlres  will  require  some  explanation. 
Dt  Warton,  in  his  Dedication  to  the  Essay  apon  Pope,  (p.  7.)  observes:  "  Hornce  has  more 
than  once  disciaimed  all  right  and  title  to  the  nanie  of  poet,  on  the  score  of  his  etbic  and 

-*  •  * 

■  Neque  cnim  concludere  vertus 

Dixeris  csse  satis, 


are  \jnes  often  repeated,  but  whose  meaning  is  not  extended  and  weighed  as  it  ought  to  be." 
Thewriter  of  the  review  on  Combe's  Horace,  (Briiish  CrUic,  January,  1794,)  rcmarks: 
"  Beauley*8  Sententiae  on  the  Chronology  of  Horaee  Ulestrate  and  eonfirm  the  ebservations 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Werton.  Horaee,  according  to  BenUey's  calculation,  wrote  the  first  book 
of  the  Satires  tn  the  26thr  27th,  and  28th  years  of  his  age:  the  second  in  the  Slft,  32d,  and 
33d :  the  Epodes  in  Uie  84th  and  35th :  tiie  firstbookof  the  Odes  in  Uie  36th,  37th,  aad  88th. 
From  the  interval,  therefore,  between  the  date  of  the  first  of  tbe  Satires,  from  which  Dr. 
Warton  qootes.  and  the  subsequeot  publication  of  the  Odes,  it  appears,  according  to  Bentley, 
that  Horace  had  not  been  distinguished  in  the  character  of  a  lyrie  poef,  when  he  said, 

Primxun  ego  me  Ulorum,  dtderim  quibus  esse  poelis, 
Excerpam  numero."  ■  —  

The  opioion  of  BenUey  in  relation  to  the  chronology  of  the  works  of  Horace,  bas  beeu 
very  generally  adopted.  The  subject  will  be  resumed  in  a  sncceeding  chapter.  In  the  mean 
time,*a  remark  of  Bentley's  deserves  particularly  to  be  noticed.  The  eritic  states,  with 
regard  to  Horace,  tbat  "  quanlo  annis  protectior  erai,  tanto  eum  et  poetica  virtuU  et  argumen- 
torum  dignUate  gravitatcque  meliortm  castiorcmque  semper  evasisse." 

(22)  Horace's  "felieity  of  expression,"  of  wbich  fifr.  Elton  bere  makes  menUon, 
has  been  a  theme  of  constant  praise  among  critics.  The  ancient  writers  frequently 
allude  to  it.  Thos  Petronins  (c.  118),  dignifies  it  with  the  well  known  appellation, 
"fleroft*  curiosm  feHeUev;n  and  Qnintilian  observes,  (hut.  Orat.  10.  1)  "Heratius 
fere  solus  Ugi  dtgnus.  Nsm  et  insurgU  aliquando  et  pUnus  est  jucundUatis  et  gretiae, 
et  warhs  Jiguris  tt  verbis  felicissimt  audax."  The  work  of  KloUriua,  "  Dt  fttiei  audacia 
Btrntu,"  may  also  be  eonsnlted  with  advantage.  It  is  contained  in  his  Opuscula,  and 
is  reprinted  in  the  Classical  Jonrnal,  vol.  13,  p.  291,  seqq.  and  vol.  16,  p.  61.  seqq.  It  must 
be  coofessed,  however,  that  much  of  the  praise  wbich  has  been  bestowed  on  Horace  for  tiic 
quaJity  of  style  just  alluded  to,  is  more  justly  due  to  his  Greek  originals  Thb  subject  will 
be  coosidered  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  citc  an 
observation  of  Addison's  in  relation  to  the  general  character  of  the  style  of  Horace.  "  Virgil . 
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sublimity,  seem  to  be  its  general  character,  though  the  poet  sometimeM 
risea  to  considerable  grandeur  of  sentiment  and  imagery.  In  variety  and 
versatility  his  lyric  genius  is  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  poet  with  whom  wc 
are  acquainted ;  and  there  are  no  marks  of  inequality,  or  of  inferiority  to 
himself.  Whether  his  Odes  be  of  the  moral  and  philosophical  kind ;  the 
heroic,  the  descriptive,  or  the  amatory,  the  light  and  the  joyous :  each 
separate  species  would  seem  to  be  his  peculiar  province.  His  epistles 
evince  a  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  human  heart,  which  would 
do  honour  to  a  professed  philosopher.  What  Quintilian,  and  the  moderns 
after  him,  call  the  w  Art  of  Poetry,"  seems  to  have  been  only  the  third 
epistle  of  the  second  book,  addressed  to  the  Pisos.  The  style  and  manner 
differ  in  no  respect  fioro  the  former  epistles.  The  observations  are  equally 
desultory,  and  we  meet  with  the  same  strokes  of  satirical  humour ;  which 
appear  unsuitable  to  a  didactic  piece.  Dr.  Hurd,  indeed,  has  discovered 
the  utmost  order  and  connexion  in  this  epistle,  which  he  supposes  to  con- 
tain  a  complete  system  of  rules  for  dramatic  composition.  But  Hunfrwas 
a  pupil  of  Warburton ;  and,  together  with  much  of  his  ingenuity,  had  im- 
bibed  also  much  of  the  paradox  of  his  master.  His  commentary,  however, 
is  extremely  interesting." 


and  Horace  in  bis  Odes,  have  run  betweeo  these  two  extreroes  (of  volgar  and  ^mmoH 
phrases  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  swelling  and  onnatural  style  on  the  other),  and  have  made 
tbeir  expressions  very  sublime,  but  at  the  same  time  very  naturai.  And  though  you  take  tbeir 
vene  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  tbeir  words  as  you  please,  you  stiii  find  such  glorious  meta- 
phors,  figures,  and  epitbets,  as  givc  it  too  great  a  majesty  for  prosc,  and  look  something  like 
the  ruin  of  a  noble  pile,  whereyousee  broken  pillars,  scaltered  obelisks,  ond  a  magnificence 
ioconfusion."  Discvwrxt  on  Ancitni  and  Modem  Learning.  {AddintCs  Worki.  HuraVt  tditian.') 


.  ■ 
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As  Inquiry  relative  to  the  Tiburtine  Villa,  nnd  Sabine  Farm  of  llo- 
race,  seems  a  necessary  appendage  to  tbe  biography  of  that  poet  Com- 
meotators  differ  with  regard  to  the  villa  at  Tibur,  some  making  it  distinct 
from,  and  otbers  identifying  it  with,  his  farm  among  the  Sabinea  ;l  and, 
wtiat  is  very  remarkable,  each  appeal  in  support  of  their  respective  posi- 
iions  to  the  authority  of  Suetonius.  If  the  words  of  this  writer  be  re- 
gardcti  d«  couclusive  on  this  subject,  the  question  is  at  once  decided  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  existence  of  a  Tiburtine  villa ;  for,  on  no  principle  of  correct 
Latinity,  can  they  be  tnade  susceptible  of  any  other  interpretation.3  As. 
however,  other  arguments  are  frequently  introduced,  a  more  general 
view  of  the  matter  in  controversy  may  not  prove  unacceptable. 

"  The  fond  attachment  of  Horace  to  Tibur,"  observes  Eustace,3 "  unit- 


(1)  Tbe  following  passage  from  Catullus  has  been  cited  to  prove  that  villas,  in  the  vir.i- 
nity  of  Tlbar,  sometimes  took  their  names  from  that  town,  and  sometimes  frora  tbe  terti- 
»ory. 

- 

O  Fundc  nostcr,  scu  Sobinc,  ttu  Tiburs, 

Nam  te  esse  Tiburtem  autumant  quibus  non  est 

Cordi  Catulhi  n  laedcre  ;  at  quibus  cordi  est, 

Quoris  Sabinum  pignore  esst  contendvnt.  (44.  1.) 

(3)  The  passage  of  Snetonius,  here  alluded  to,  occurs  in  bis  life  of  Horace,  and  is  as  fol- 
tows:  **  Fixitplunmum  in  tetcssu  ruris  mu%  Sabitxi  aut  Tiburiini."  fiy  tbe  usc  of  the  con* 
jaactkm  aut,  Saetonius  evidently  means  to  speak  of  two  different  things.  It  is  an  acknow- 
ledged  principle  of  Latinity,  tbat,  if  two  oppotite  or  dtfermt  things  be  contrastcd,  aut  or  vel 
muA  always  be  used ;  whereas,  if  the  things  be  the  samc,  and  only  their  namcs  diffcrent, 
then  attt  »  never  employed,  butttu  or  sivc.  (Scheller.  Pracccp.  Styl.  vol.l.  p.  146.  Crombie'* 
Gymnnii*m,  vol.  1.  p.  174.)  This  principle  is  fully  recognized,  as  influencing  the  stylc  of 
Soetonius,  by  his  latcst  editor.   {Sutonii  Optra.  cd.  Crusii.  vol.  3.  p.  168.) 

(3)  Clamcal  Tour.  vol  2.  p.  234.  Lond.  ed. 

< 
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ed  to  thc  testimony  of  Suetonius,  has  induced  many  antiquai  ics  to  niia- 
gine,  that  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life  he  possessed  a  little  villa  in 
its  neiffhbourhood  :  and  tradition  accordingly  ennobles  a  few  scatteral  frag- 
ments  of  walls  and  archcs  with  the  interesting  appellation  of  Horace's 
villa.   The  site  is  indeed  worthy  of  the  poet,  where,  defended  by  a  semi- 
circular  range  of  wooded  mountains  from  every  cold  blustering  wind,  he 
might  look  down  on  the  playful  windings  of  the  Anio  below,  discover  nu- 
merous  rills  gleaming  through  the  thickets  as  they  glided  down  the  oppo- 
site  bank,  enjoy  a  full  view  of  the  splendid  mansion  of  his  friend  Maece- 
nas  rising  directly  before  him,  and  catch  a  distant  perspective  of  Aurta 
Roma,  of  the  golden  towers  of  the  Capitol  soaring  majestic  on  its  distant 
mount   But  whatever  his  wishes  might  be,  it  is  not  probable  that  his  mo- 
derate  income  permitted  him  to  enjoy  such  a  ltixunous  residence  in  a 
place  so  much  frequented,  and  consequently  so  very  expensive ;  and  in- 
deed  the  very  manner  in  which  those  wishes  are  expressed,  seems  to  imply 
but  slight  hopes  of  ever  beingable  to  realise  them.   "  Txbwr,  &a  sit—uti- 
nam— Unde  si— Parcae  prohibent  iniquae.n   If  Horace  actually  possess- 
ed  a  villa  there,  the  wish  was  unnecessary»  as  the  event  lay  in  his  own 
power.    The  authority  of  Suetonius  seems  indeed  positive,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble  that  the  same  place  may  be  alluded  to  under  the  double  appeUation  of 
bis  Sabine  or  Tiburtine  seat.   The  poet,  it  is  true,  often  represents  himself 
as  medHating  his  compositions  while  hc  wandered  along  the  plains  and 
through  the  grovesof  Tibur  ; 

.  Cirea  nemu»  widique 

Tiburis  ripas  operosa  parvm 
'  Carminajingo. 

But  as  he  was  probably  a  frequent  companion  of  Maecenas  in  his  excur- 
eions  to  his  villa  at  Tibur,  he  may  in  those  lines  allude  to  his  solitary  ram- 
bles  and  poettcal  reveries." 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  remarks  of  a  more  recent  traveller.  "  I  see 
little  reason  to  imagine,5*  observes  the  writer  just  alluded  to,4  u  that  Ho- 
race  ever  had  a  villa  at  Tibur ;  for  he  was  poor,  and  his  Sabine  farm  was 
only  twelve  miles  off;  and  when  he  resided  amidst  the  beauties  of  Tibur, 
it  was  probably  at  the  country-houses  of  Maecenas  and  Jus  other  friends." 

To  these  arguments  we  cannot  better  reply  than  in  the  words  of  au 
cminent  critic.8  M  The  manner  in  which  Horace  expresses  himself  in  his 
odes,  convinces  me  that  the  house  he  inhabited  near  Tibur,  was  his  own 


(4)  Romt  in  tht  nineteenih  century.   Lettor  XCI.  (vol.  %  p.  403.  Am.  ed.) 
(6)  Dunlop'*  Hitiory  of  Romen  Literature,  vol.3.p.  206.  seqq.  Lond.  ed.  Compar* 
Hardinge'8  Memoin  ofRev.  Sntpd  Daric*.  D.  D.  p.  240.  seqq. 
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property,  or  at  least  that  he  had  there  a  spot  which  he  was  eatitled  to  con- 
sider  his  home.  He  declares  that  he  prefers  Tibur  to  every  place  in  the 
worfd.  Fatigued  with  the  tumult  of  Rome,  he  sighs  for  its  tranquillity, 
and  hopes  that  it  may  be  the  retirement  of  his  oid  age,  He  was  never  so 
Iwippdy  inspired  as  under  the  shade  of  thegrove  of  Tiburnus,or  beside 
the  cascades  of  the  resounding  Albunea.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a  person  of 
ihe  independent  character  of  Horace  would  have  lived  so  long  under  the 
roof  of  a  stranger,  on  so  loved  a  spot  which  he  could  hot  call  his  own. 
The  authority  too  of  Suetonius  is  express  in  favour  of  the  Tiburtine  vilia. 
The  most  formidable  objection  to  the  existence  of  a  Tiburtine  villa,  is  the 
cxpression  in  one  of  the  odes  of  Horace  himself--"  Satis  beatus  unicis 
Sabinis  ;w  from  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  Sabine  farm  was  his 
«nJy  possession.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  known  at  what  time  this 
ode  was  written  ;  and  the  Tiburtine  villa  may  have  been  acquired  after 
the  date  of  its  composition.  Secondly,  in  that  ode  Horace  is  speaking  of 
pecuniary  emolument,  and  the  Sabine  farm  may  have  been  the  sole  pro- 
perty  he  possessed  which  yielded  any  revenue ;  and  lastly,  the  word  unicis 
may  imply,  not  that  it  was  his  oniy  property,  but  that  the  farm  was  unigut 
and  excellent  beyond  all  others.  The  site  therefore  of  the  Tiburtine  villa 
may  be  still  viewed  by  the  traveller  with  all  the  interest  which  therecoi- 
iectiori  of  Horace  inspires." 

The  remarks  of  the  same  writer  on  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  Italy 
are  too  interesting  to  be  omitted.  44  The  ancient  Tibur,  (now  Ttvoli)  was 
considered  by  the  Romans  asone  of  their  most  delightful  retreats.  It  lay 
about  sixteen  miles  eastward  from  Rome,  and  was  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence  which  rose  on  the  skirts  of  the  Appenines.  The  climate  was  the 
most  salubrious  in  Italy.  Its  soil  supplied  in  abundance  all  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  the  scenery  was  that  of  Switzerland,  lighted  up  by  a  southern 
suil  *  The  hill  of  Tivoli,'  says  Forsyth,*  4  is  all  over  picture.  The  town, 
the  viilas,  the  ruins,  the  rocks,  the  cascades,  in  the  foreground ;  the  Sabine 
iiilJs,  the  three  MonticeUi,  Soracte,  Frescati,  the  Campagna,  and  Rome  in 
the  distance :  these  form  a  succession  of  landscapes  superior,  in  the  de- 
hght  produced,  to  the  richest  cabinet  of  Claudes.  Tivoli  cannot  be  de- 
scribed :  no  true  portrait  of  it  exists— ali  views  alter  it,  and  arc  poetical 
translations  of  the  matchlcss  original.t  But  the  chief  pride  and  ornament 
of  Tibur  were  the  windings  and  falls  of  the  Anio,  (now  Tcterone,)  whicii 
runs  close  to  the  town,  and  renders  it  cool  and  moist.  This  riverhaving 
loeandered  from  its  sourcc  amid  the  vales  of  Sabina,  glides  gently 
through  Tivoli,  till,  coming  to  the  brink  of  a  rock,  it  precipitates  itself  m 
onc  rnass  down  the  steep ;  and  then,  boiling  for  an  instant  in  its  narrow 

  M  -i-< 

(6)  Rmarktduring  crn  Excumon  m  /Jaty.  p-  275. 
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channel,  rushes  headlong  through  a  chasm  in  the  rock  into  the  caverns 
bdow.  One  of  these  caves  is  caJled  the  Grotto  of  Neptune.  The  other, 
lower  down,  is  termed  the  Siren?s  Grotto,  into  which  the  torrent  pours 
with  tremendous  impetuosity  and  a  deafening  noise.  A  beautiful  temple 
crowns  the  rock  which  hangs  over  these  caverns.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Tiburtine  Sibyll,  calied  Albunea ;  and 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  waterfalls,  has  been  styled  by  Horace,  Domus  Al- 
buneae  resonantis.**1 

"  The  town  of  Tibur  hes  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  from  that  where  the  remains  of  the  Horatian  villa  are  yet  shown 
to  strangers.  After  crossing  the  river,  and  descending  olong  the  banks  for 
a  8hort  distance,  the  traveller  approaches  the 

Rura,  nemusque  sacrum,  dilectaqut  jugera  Musis* 

The  path,  as  he  advances,  becomes  shaded  with  olives,  and  oaks,  and  laurels, 
and  vines ;  the  shoots  perhaps  of  those  trees  which  formed  the  «*  Tiburni  Lu- 
cus."  Emerging  from  this  grove,  he  reaches  the  little  convent  of  St.  An- 
tony,  built  on  the  site  and  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Horace.  It  probably  had 
not  been  an  extensive  domain,  as  the  house  stood  on  the  narrow  ridge  of  , 
a  hillock.  It  was  situated  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  commanded  a  full 
view  of  the  waterfalls.  A  garden  or  orchard  of  a  few  acres  (uda  mobiii- 
bus  pomaria  rivis)  was  laid  out  in  terraces  between  the  villa  and  river.9 
The  magnificent  and  vast  domains  of  the  poefs  friend,  Quintiiius  Varus, 
which  adjoined  his  own,  embellished  the  scenery  to  the  west  The  villa 
was  protected  by  the  Sabine  hills  from  the  northern  blast,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  rose  the  town  of  Tibur  and  the  palace  of  Mae- 
cenas." 

"  I  havc  mcntioned  the  doubts  that  are  entertained  by  some  writers 
whether  Horacc  possessed  any  villa  at  Tibur  ;  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion  that  he  had  a  farm  in  the  valley  which  was  called  Ustica  from  a 
mountain  of  that  name.  This  "  ridens  angulus,"  which  possessed  suffr 
cient  attraction  sometimes  to  draw  Horace  from  the  luxuries  of  Rome, 
and  the  splendid  villas  of  Tibur,  was  situated  about  twclve  miles  north- 


(7)  SometraveNers,  butl  think  erroneously,  suppose  that  the  Domus  Altmneac  rcsonau- 
ti$  was  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  Aque  sulpbureous  lakes,  or  now  rather  pools, 
closeto  the  Via  Tiburtina  leading  from  Rome  to  Tibur ;— (ForsyUYs  Remarlu  on  Italy,  p. 
270.)  and  it  is  snidtbat,  in  consequence  of  the  hollow  ground  in  the  vicinity  returning  an 
echo  to  footsteps,  tbe  spot  obtained  frora  Horace  the  cpithct  of  resonantis.  (Sptncts  Poly- 
mdii)."  Vid.  Explanatory  Notes  on  Carm.  1.  7.  12. 

(8)  Martial.  Lib.  1.  13. 

'9>  CatttUan,  Ltttre,n,r  1'Hab'e.  T.  2.  p.  120. 
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east  irom  that  town,  among  the  Sabine  hills,  and  at  tl»e  eastern  extremity 
of  the  ancient  Sahine  territory.  The  road  to  it  was  by  the  Valerian  wty, 
which  was  a  continuation  of  the  Tihurtine  ;  and  by  this  route  Horace 
racst  have  travelled  when  proceeding  froni  Tibur  to  his  &abine  farm.  On 
first  leaving  Tibur,  the  Via  Valeria  is  skirted  by  the  beautiful  Montc  Catil- 
h>  on  the  left  ;  and  it  has  the  Anio  on  the  right,  the  whole  way  to  thc 
townof  Varia,  (now  Vico-Varo,)  mentionedby  Horace  as  the  chief  neigh- 
uounng  municipaiitv ,  wnere  rcpresentatives  irom  tne  contiguous  vulages 

Qwnqw  bonos  solitum  Variam  demittere  paires. 

Prom  Varia  the  road  proceeds  about  two  miles  along  the  boki  and  pic- 
Turesque  banks  of  the  Anio.  The  path  that  leads  to  Horace's  villa  tums 
u>  the  left  of  the  Valerian  way ;  and,  leaving  on  thc  right  the  chill  village 
of  MandeJa,  (rugosus  frigore pagus,)  it  enters  the  debcious  valley  of  Ustica, 
which  gave  a  name  to  Horace's  house  and  lands.  This  dale  is  bounded 
by  the  most  beautiful  hills,  and  watered  by  the  Digentia,  the  favourite 
iream  of  Horace — 

Me  quotics  rtficil  geiidus  Digentia  rivus,  &c. 

The  road  passes  tlie  Fanum  Vacunae,10  (now  Rocca  Giovune,)  whence 
ihe  poet  dated  one  of  his  pbilosophical  epistles,  and  runs  along  the  foot 
of  Mons  Lucretilis,  which  shcltered  thc  valley  to  the  west  and  south.  Arca- 
dja  itseif  could  scarcery  have  exhibited  more  beautiful  scenes,  or  opened 
raore  deiightful  recesses  than  this  mountain  unfolded  ;  so  that  Lucretihs, 
without  being  indebted  to  poetical  exaggeration,  might  easily  be  supposed 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  rural  divinitics,  and  allured  them  to 
its  dehcious  wilderness." 

*  About  a  mtle  and  a  half  beyond  Rocca  Giovanc,'  says  Eustace,  *  wc 
taroed  up  a  pathway,  and,  crossing  a  vineyard,  found  ourselvcs  on  the  spot 
where  Horace'8  villa  is  sapposed  to  have  stood.  It  was  btnlt  of  a  beauti- 
fel  white  stone  from  Tibur ;  but  a  part  of  a  wall  rising  in  the  middle  of 
'jrarables,  >oine  mosaic  pavements,  and  the  fragments  of  a  column,  are  the 
>oiy  traces  which  now  remain  of  the  poet's  mansion.  It  probaWy  was 
netther  remarkable  for  its  size  nor  decorations:  neatness  and  conve- 
aience  it  must  have  possessed.  Its  situation  is  extremely  beautiful :  placed 
in  a  little  plain,  or  valley,  in  thc  windings  of  mount  Lucretilis,  it  is  shel- 
tered  on  the  north  side  by  hills  rising  gradually,  but  boldly ;  while,  towards 
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the  south,  a  long  IiilJock,  covered  witha  grove,  protects  it  from  the  scorch* 
ing  blasts  of  that  quarter.  Being  open  to  the  east  and  west,  it  gives  a  full 
view  of  Rocca  Giovane  on  one  side ;  on  the  other,  two  towns,  the  nearest 
of  which  is  Digentia,  the  farthest  Civitella,  perched  each  on  the  pointed 
summit  of  a  hill,  present  themselves  to  view.  Below,  and  forming  a  sort 
of  basis  to  these  eminences,  Ustica,  speckled  and  spanglcd  with  little 
shining  rocks,  stretches  its  recumbent  form.  Behind  the  house,  a  path, 
leading  through  a  grove  of  olives  and  rows  of  vines,  conducts  to  an  abun- 
dant  rill,  descending  from  Fonte  Bello,  (perhaps  anciently  Bandusia,11)  a 
fountain  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  mountain.  It  is  collected  in  its  fall 
from  an  artificial  cascade  into  a  sort  of  basin.  whence  it  escapes,  pours 
down  the  hill,  and  glides  through  the  valley,  under  the  name  of  Digentia, 
now  Lkenza.  This  rill,  if  I  may  judge  by  its  freshness,  still  possesses  the 
good  qualities  which  Horace  ascribed  to  it  I  must  indeed  here  observe, 
that  the  whole  tract  of  country  which  we  have  just  traversed,  corresponds 
in  every  particular  with  the  description  which  Horace  gave  of  it,  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Not  only  tbe  grand  and  characteristic  features,  the 
continued  chain  of  mountaihs,  the  shady  valley,  the  winding  dell,  the  abun- 
dant  fountain,  the  savage  rocks,  features  which  a  general  convulsion  of 
nature  only  can  totally  efface ;  not  these  alone  remain,  but  the  less  and 
more  perishable  beauties,  the  Uttle  rills,  the  moss-lined  stones,  the  fragrant 
groves,  the  arbutus  half  concealed  in  the  thicket,  the  oak  and  the  ilex 
suspended  over  the  grotto.  These  meet  the  traveller  at  every  turn,  and 
rise  around  him  as  so  many  monuments  of  the  judgment  and  accuracy  of 
the  poet,  who  alludes  to  all  of  these  beauties  in  some  part  of  his  works. 
and  to  many  of  them  in  the  delightful  description  which  he  gives  of  his 
farm  to  Quintius.' 

"  At  this  farm  Horace  had  both  vineyards  and  plantations  of  olives  ;l! 
but  herbs  and  pulse13  seem  to  have  been  its  chief  produce.  It  also  main 
tained  considerable  flocks  of  goats,  which  browsed  on  the  arbutus  anc 
thyme,  with  which  the  neighbouring  forests  abounded."  Horace  had  01 
the  farm  a  villicus,  or  grieve,  with  eight  slaves;  and  five  families' residet 
on  it."  He  had  here  a  stock  of  wine,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  an< 
much  superior  to  what  he  drank  at  Rome."  Here,  too,  he  possessed  i 
library  of  well-selectedbooks,  consistihg  chiefly  of  the  works  of  the  Greel 
philosophers  and  comic  poets.17  In  this  retirement  he  composed  many  c 
his  satires ;"  he  frequentiy  cmployed  himself  in  the  labours  of  agricultun 
or  offered  sacrifices  to  thc  rural  divinities.  At  teisure  hours  he  slumbere 


(11)  Vid.  Carm.  3. 13.  Eiplanatory  notes.     (12)  EpuL  1.  8.     (13)  EpUt.  1. 14. 
(14.)  Carm.  1.  17.      (15)  Epist.  1. 14.       (16)  Carm.  3.  8.       (17)  Scrm.  2.  3. 
(18)  &rm.2  6.  (19)  Ejn*t  l  H 
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od  thc  grassy  banks  of  a  stream,w  sauntered  in  the  woodg,  or  rauscd  amid 
the  nrins  of  a  mouldering  temple,  while  all  the  ncighbouring  rocks  and 
valleys  resounded  to  the  harmonious  pipe  of  the  shepherd.* 

9 

"  Though  nowf  ihe  itked  scene  arouad, 

The  signs  of  bigot  power  be  spread ; 
!No  trace  of  former  grandenr  found, 

No  classic  villa  rears  its  head; 
And  tbine  hath  met  the  vulgar  tat, 
With  scarce  a  stone  to  mark  its  spot; 

Yet  fancy,  to  the  ardem  view,  < 
Can  raise  the  modest  pile  anew, 
And  point  where  Pan,  thy  favonred  flocks  to  keep, 
Left  at  thy  potent  call  bis  loved  ' 


There  gold  or  ivory,  ricbly  wrought, 

Luxnrious  eyes  might  seek  iu  vain; 
No  beams  from  farthest  Afric  brought, 

Hymettian  columns  there  sustain ; 
Nor  Cbian  wines,  nor  Persian  nard, 
Could  tempt  the  philosopbie  btrd : 
Calm  leisure,  books,  and  balmy  rest, 
Were  the  rich  treasures  there  posaessed. 
And  sweet  oblivion  of  corroding  care, 
Evenings  of  genuine  joy,  and  feasts  of  gods,  were  there."3» 


(20) 
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PASSAGES  OF  HORACE, 

■ 

IN  WHICH  HE  ALLUDES  TO  THE  EVENT8  OF  H18  OWN  LIFK 


1.  Piace  of  nativity.   (Serm.  "2.  1.  34.  seqq.) 

 Sequor  hunc,  Lucanus  an  Appulus,  anceps : 

Nam  Venusinus  arat  finem  sub  utrumque,  


%  Condition  of  kis  father.   (Serm.  1.  6.  45.  seqq.) 
Nunc  ad  me  redeo,  libertino  patre  natum, 
Quein  rodunt  omnes  Hbertino  patre  natum : 


3.  Hts  early  education.   (Serni.  1.  6.  71.  seqq.) 

Causa  fuit  pater  his,  qui  macro  pauper  agello 
Noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 
Quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 
Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto, 
f  bant  octonis  referentes  Idibus  aera ; 
Sed  puerum  est  ausus  Romam  portare,  docendum 
Artes,  quas  doceat  quivis  eques  atque  senator 
Semet  prognatos.  Vestem  servosque  sequentes, 
In  magno  ut  populo,  si  qui  vidisset,  avita 
Ex  re  praeberi  sumtus  mihi  crederet  illos. 
•Ipse  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus  omnes 
Circum  doctores  aderat.  Quid  multa  ?  pudicum, 
Qui  primus  virtutis  honos,  servavit  ab  omni 
Non  solum  facto,  verum  opprobrio  quoquc  turpi, 
Nec  timuit,  sibi  ne  vitio  quis  vertcret  olim, 
Si  praeco  parvas,  aut,  ut  fuit  ipsc.  coactor 

Mercedes  sequerer ;— — — '  — 
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4.  His  tarly  siudies  at  Rome  and  Athens.   (Epist.  2.  2.  41.  seqq.) 

Romae  niitriri  mihi  contigit,  atque  doceri, 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles : 
Adjecere  bonae  paulo  plus  artis  Athenae ; 
Scilicet  ut  possem  curvo  fugnoscere  rectum, 
Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum.  v 


5.  His  engaging  in  political  affairs.  (Ibid.  v.  48.  seqq.) 

Dura  sed  emovere  loco  me  tempora  grato  ; 
Civilisque  rudem  belli  tulit  aestus  in  arma, 
Caesaris  Augusti  non  responsura  lacertis. 


b\  Tkc  defeat  at  Philippi,  his  flight  and  loss  of  his  shield.  (Carm.  %  7. 

9.  seqq.) 

• 

Tecum  Philippos  et  celorcm  fugam 
Sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmula ; 
Quum  fracta  Virtus,  et  minaces 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 

Sed  me  per  hosteK  Morourius  cclcr 
Denso  paventem  sustulit  aere. 


7.  His  flight  ai  Pkilippi  again  alluded  to;  his  return  io  Rome,  and 
impoverished  condition.   (Epist.  2.  2.  49.  seqq.) 

Unde  simul  primum  me  dimisere  Philippi, 
Decisis  humilem  pennis,  inopemque  paterni 
Et  laris  et  fundi,  paupertas  impulit  audax 
Ut  versus  facerem :  —  


8.  His  introduction  tot  and  subsequent  iniimacy  with,  Maecenas.  (Serm.  1. 

6,  54.  seqq.)  . 

Nulla  etenim  tibi  me  fors  obtulit ;  optimus  olim 
Virgilius,  post  hunc  Varius,  dixere  quid  essem. 
Ut  veni  coram,  singultim  pauca  locutus, 
Jnfans  namque  pudor  prohibebat  plura  profari, 
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Non  cgo  me  claro  natum  palre,  non  ego  circum 
Me  Satureiano  vectari  rura  caballo, 
Sed  quod  eram,  narro :  respondes,  ut  tuus  cst  mos, 
Pauca :  abeo :  et  revocas  nono  post  mense,  jubesque 
Esse  in  amicorum  numero.  Magnum  hoc  ego  duco, 
Quod  placui  tibi,  qui  turpi  secernis  honestum, 
Non  patre  praeclaro,  sed  vita  et  pectore  puro. 


9.  Hisfriendship  with  Plolius,  Varius,  and  Virgil.  (Serm.  1.6.  39.  seqq.) 

Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima,  namque 
Plotius  et  Varius,  Sinuessae,  Virgiliusque 
Occurrunt,  animae,  quales  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tuiit,  neque  queis  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 
O  qui  complexus  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt ! 
Nil  ego  contuterim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 


10.  His  manner  of  lifi  in  the  city.    (Serm.  1.  6.  111.  eeqq.) 

• 

  '    ■■  '     Quacumque  libido  est, 

lncedo  solus  ;  percontor,  quanti  olus  ac  far ; 
Fallacem  circum  vespeilinumque  pererro 
Saepe  forura ;  adsisto  divinis ;  inde  domum  me 
Ad  porri  et  ciceris  refero,  laganique  catinum. 
Coena  ministratur  pueris  tribus,  et  Japis  albus 
Pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  sustinet ;  adstat  echimw 
Vilis,  cum  patera  guttus,  Campana  supellex. 
Deinde  eo  dormitum,  non  sollicitus,  mihi  quod  cras 
Surgendum  sit  mane,  obeundus  Marsya,  qui  se 
Vultum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoris. 
Ad  quartam  jaceo ;  post  hanc  vagor,  aut  ego,  lecto 
Aut  scripto  quod  me  tacitum  juvet,  ungor  olivo, 
Non  quo  fraudatis  immundus  Natta  lucernis. 
Ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum 
Admonuit,  fugio  campum  losumque  trigonem. 
Pransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpellet  inani 
Ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior.  Haec  est 
Vita  solutorum  misera  ambitione  gravique. 
His  rae  consolor  victurura  suavius  ac  si 
Quaestor  avus,  pater  atque  meus  patmusque  fuisset. 
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11.  Anothtr  allusion  to  tke  same.   (Epist.  1.  5.  1.  seqq.) 

Si  potes  Archiacis  conviva  recumbere  lectis, 
Nec  modica  coenare  times  olus  omne  patella, 
Supremo  te  sole  domi,  Torquate,  manebo. 
Vina  bibes  iterum  Tauro  diffusa,  palustres 
Inter  Minturnas  Sinuessanumque  Petrinum. 
Sin  melius  quid  habes,  arcesse ;  vel  imperium  fer. 
Jamdudum  splendet  focus,  et  tibi  munda  supellex. 


12.  His  manner  of  lifi  in  the  country.  (Bpist.  1.  14.  31.  seqq.) 

Nunc,  age,  quid  nostrum  concentum  dividat,  audi. 
Qucm  tenues  decuere  togae,  nitidique  capilti, 
Quem  scis  immunem  Cinarae  placuisse  rapaci, 
Quem  bibulum  liquidi  media  de  luce  Falerni, 
Coena  brevis  juvat,  ct  prope  rivum  somnus  in  herba : 
Nec  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  ludum. 
Non  istic  obhquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam 
Limat ;  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  venenat : 
Rident  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 


13.  Another  allusion  to  the  same,  and  to  his  Sabine  farm.  (Carm. 

1.  17.  1.  seqq.) 

Velox  amoenum  saepe  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus,  et  igneam 
Defendit  aestatem  capellis 
Usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 

• 

Impune  tutum  per  nemus  arbutos 
Quaerunt  latentes  et  thyma  deviae 
Olentis  uxores  mariti : 
Nec  virides  metuunt  colubras. 

Nec  Martiales  haeduleae  lupos  : 
Utcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula 
ValJes  et  Usticae  cubantis 
Laevia  pcrsonuere  saxa. 

Di  me  tuentur  :  dis  pietas  mea 
Et  Musa  cordi  est.    Hic  tibi  copia 
Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno 
Ruri«  hononim  opulenta  cornu. 
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Hic  in  reducta  valle  Caniculae 
Vitabis  aestus :  et  fide  Teia 
Dices  laborantes  in  uno 
Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen. 

Hic  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
Ouces  sub  umbra  :   


14.  Another  allusion  to  his  farm.    (Epist.  1.  14.  seqq.) 

ViUice  silvarum  et  mihi  me  reddcntis  agclli, 
Quem  tu  fastidis,  habitatum  quinque  focis,  et 
Quinque  bonos  solitum  Variam  dimittere  patres. 


15.  Anothtr  allusion  to  the  same,  and  to  the  tranquil  life  which  h. 
led  thert.   (Epist.  1.  18.  104.  seqq.) 

Me  quoties  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus 
Quem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus,- 
Quid  sentire  putas  ?  quid  credis,  amice,  precari  ? 
Sit  mihi,  quod  nunc  est ;  etiam  minus  ;  et  mihi  vivani 
Quod  superest  aevi,  si  quid  superesse  voltint  di  : 
Sit  bona  librorum  et  provisae  frugis  in  annum 
Copia  ;  neu  fluitem  dubiae  spe  pendulus  horac. 
Sed  satis  est  orare  Jovem,  quae  donat  et  aufert  : 
Det  vitam,  det  opes  ;  aequum  mi  animum  ipse  parefbo 


16.  An  ailusion  to  his  weak  eyts.  (Serm.  L  5.  30.  and  48.  seqq.) 

Hic  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  collyria  lippus 
lllinere  

Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dorraitum  ego  Virgiliusque  : 
Namque  pila  lippis  iniraicum  et  ludere  cnidis. 


17.  An  allusum  to  his  person  and  disposition.    (Epist.  1 . 20. 23.  seqq.) 

Me  phmis  Urbis  beUi  placuisse  domique, 
Corpons  exigui,  praecanum,  solibus  aptum. 
Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabalis  essem. 
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18.  His  Ufe  endangered  by  thefalling  of  a  tree.    (Carm.  2.  17.  27.  seqq.) 

Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictura 

Dextra  levasset,  Mercurialium 
Custos  virorum  


19.  Thefirst  who  introductd  the  Iambic  measure  into  the  Latin 

tongue.    {Epist.  1.  19. 23.) 


 —  Parios  ego  primus  iambos 

Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  animosque  secutus 
Archilochi,  non  rea  et  ogentia  verba  Lycamben. 


30.  His  resolve  nc4  to  survive  the  loss  of  Maecenas.  (Carm.  2. 17. 5.  seqq.) 

• 

Ah  !  te  meae  si  partem  animae  rapit 
Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera  ? 
Nec  carus  aeque,  nec  superstes 
Integer.   Ille  dies  utramque 

Ducet  ruinam    Non  ego  perfidum 
Dixi  sacramentum  :  ibimus,  ibimus, 
Utcunque  praecedes,  supremum 
Ca/pere  Her  comitea  parati. 


21.  Hi$  presage  of  futurefame.    (Carm.  .3.  30.  6.  seqq.) 

« 

Exegi  monumentum  aere  perennius, 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius ; 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotcns 
Possit  diruere,  aut  mnumerabilis 
Annorum  series  et  fuga  tcmporum. 
Non  omnis  moriar  !  multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam.    Usque  ego  postera 
Crescam  laude  recens,  dum  Capitolium 
Scandet  cum  tacha  virgine  pontifex.  &c. 
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1N  WHICH  MENTION  18  MADE  OF  THE  POET  HORACE. 


Ovid.  Trist.  4. 10.  49.  seqq. 

Et  tenuituostras  numerosus  Horatius  aures 
Dum  ferit  Ausonia  carmina  culta  lyra. 

_  » 

Petronius.  c.  118. 

Caeterum  neque  generosior  spiritus  vanitatem  amut,  neque  concipere 
aut  edere  partum  mens  potest,  nisi  ingenti  flumine  uttcrarum  inundata. 
Effugiendum  est  ab  omni  verborura,  ut  ita  dicam,  vilitate  et  sumendae  vo- 
ces  a  plebe  submotae,  ut  fiat 

Odi  profanum  vulgus  et  arceo. 

« 

Praeterea  curandum  est,  ne  senteotiac  emineant  extra  coi*pus  oraoorus 
exprtsae  ;  sed  intecto  vestibus  colore  niteant.  Homerus  testis,  et  Lyri- 
ci,  Romanusque  Virgilius,  et  Horatii  curiosa  feiicitas. 


Juvenal.  Sat  7.  53.  seqq. 

Sed  vatem  egrcgium,  cui  non  sit  publica  veua, 
Anxietate  carcns  aiumus  facit,  omnis  aoerbi 
Impatiens,  cupidus  silvarum,  aptusquc  bibendis 
Fontibus  Aonidum  :  neque  enim  cantare  sub  antro 
Kerio,  thyraumve  potest  contingere  moesta 
Paupertas  atque  aeris  inops,  quo  nocte  dieque 
Corpus  eget :  satur  est,  cum  dicit  Horatius  Evoe  1 
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Persius.  1.  116.  seqq. 

Omne  vaier  vitiuni  ridenti  Flaccus  amico 
Tangit  ct  admissus  circum  praecordia  ludit, 
Callidu8  excusso  populum  suspendere  naso. 


Salei.  Bassus  ad  Pis.  227.  seqq. 

(Werasd.  Poet.  Min.  4.  276.) 

 Maecenas  alta  Thoantis 

Eruit,  et  popu!i8  ostendit  nomina  Graiis, 
Cannina  Romanis  etiam  resonantia  chordis 
Ausoniamque  chelyn  gracilis  patefecit  Horati. 


Quintilianus.  Inst  Or.  1.  8, 

Utiies  Tragoedi :  alunt  et  Lyrici ;  si  tamen  in  his  non  auctores  imxio, 
sed  etiam  partes  operis  elegeris.  Nam  et  Graeci  licenter  multa,  et  Hora- 
tium  in  quibusdam  nolim  interpretari. 


Idem.  L.  10.  c.  1 . 

Multo  est  tcrsior  (Lucilio)  ac  purus  magis  Horatius,  et  ad  notandos  ho~ 
mines  in  mores  praecipuus.  Et  paullo  post  :  Iambus  non  sane  a  Rorna- 
nis  celebratus  est,  ut  proprium  opus  ;  a  quibusdam  interpositus :  cujus 
acerbitas  in  Catullo,  Bibaculo,  Horatio;  quanquam  illiepodos  interve- 
nire  non  reperiatur.  At  Lyricorum  idem  Horatius  fere  solus  legi  dignus. 
Nam  et  insurgit  aliquando  et  plenus  est  jucunditatis  et  gratiae  et  vaiits 
hguris  et  verbis  felicissime  audax. 


Auctor  de  Caussis  corr.  Eloqu.  c.  20. 

Exigitur  cium  jam  ab  oratore  etiam  poeticus  decor,  non  Atilii  aut  Pacu- 
vii  veterno  inquinatus,  sed  ex  Horatii  et  Virgilii  et  Lucani  sacrario  prola- 
tus.  Horum  igitur  auribus  et  judiciis  obtemperans  nostrorum  oratoruin 
aetas,  pulchrior  et  ornatior  extitit. 
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Ausonius.  Eidyll.  4.  56.  seqq. 

Te  praeeunte,  nepos,  inodulata  poemata  Flacci 
Altisonumque  iterum  fasest  didicisse  Maronem. 


Sidonius  Apollin.  Ep.  8.  11.  seqq. 

 stylus  aut  Maronianus 

Aut  quo  tu  Latiura  beas,  Horati, 
Alcaeo  potior  Lyristes  ipso. 


Idem.  ibid.  (p.  226.  Sirmond.) 

In  Lyricis  Flaccum  secutus  nunc  ferebatur  in  Iambico  citus,  nunc  in 
Gwriambico  gravis,  nunc  in  Alcaico  flexuosus,  nunc  in  Sapphico  inflatus. 


Idem  in  praef.  Panegyr.  Jul.  VaJ.  Majorano  dicti. 

Et  tibi,  Flacce,  acies  Bruti  Cassiique  secuto 
Carminis  est  auctor,  qui  fuit  et  veniae. 


Idem  L.  9.  ep.  13.  ad  Tonantium. 

Sed  tu  per  Calabri  tramitis  aggerem 
Vis  ut  nostra  dehinc  cursitet  orbita 
Qua  Flaccus  lyricos  Pindaricum  ad  melos 
Frenis  flexit  equos  plectri  potentibus, 
Dummetroquatitur  Chorda  Glyconio, 
Nec  non  Alcaico  vel  Pherecratio 
Juncto  Lesbiaco,  sive  Anapaestico. 


Idem.  Carm.  9. 5.  seqq. 

Non  quod  per  Satiras,  Epistolarum 
Sennonumque  sales,  novumque  Epodon 
Libros  carminis  ac  Poeticam  artem 
Phoebi  laudibus  et  vagae  Dianae 
Conscriptis  voluit  sonare  Flaccus. 


4 
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Idem.  Carm.  23. 450.  seqq. 

At  8i  dicat  Epos  metrumque  rhythmis 
Flectat  commaticis  tonante  plectro, 
Mordacem  faciat  silere  Flaccum. 
Quamvis  post  Satiras  Lyramque  tendat 
Tlle  ad  Pindaricum  volare  cygnum. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  ARRANGEMENT 

« 

OF  THE  WORKS  OP  HORACE 


Tai  order  of  time  in  which  Horace  gave  his  several  productions  to  the 
world  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  Suetonius,  in  hii  life  of  the 
poet,  informs  us  that  the  fourth  book  of  Odea  was  added,  after  a  long  inter- 
val  of  time,  to  tbe  finrt  three  books,  by  order  of  Augustus.  Beyond  this 
we  fmdnothing  in  the  ancient  writers  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  present 
inquiry.  Gonunentators  consequently  have  assumed  the  privilege  of  ad- 
vancing  different  theories.  Most  of  them  agree  that  the  first  three  books 
of  Odes  were  published  together,  but  they  duTer  as  to  the  period  when 
thift  poblicatiQn  took  place,  and  also  with  rcspect  to  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  the  first  three  books,  and  that  of 
the  fourth.  Bentley,  however,  raaintains  that  the  first  three  books  of 
Odes  were  put  forth  separately,  and  one  after  the  other.  He  endcavotirs 
also  to  ascertain  the  periods  when  each  of  the  productions  of  Horace  was 
compoged,  and  he  lays  down  the  following  chronological  scheme  : 


TITLE  OP  HI8  WORKS. 

book  of  the  Satires  .  .  . 


Second  book  of  the  Satires 

Epodes  

First  book  of  the  Odes .  .  . 


Second  book  of  the  Odes  

Third  book  of  the  Odes  


First  book  of  the  Epistles 


FWth  book  of  the  Odes,  and 
Carmen  Saeculare  .... 

Second  book  of  the  Epistles, 
andthe  Art  of  Poetry  .  . 


... 


A.  U.  C. 

|  714.  715.  716. 

Interval  of 

719.  720.  721. 
722.  723. 
724.  725.  726. 

lnttrval  of 

I  728.  729. 
I  730.  731. 

InUroal  of 

|  734.  735. 

Jnterval  of 

737.  738.  739. 
739. 


AGE  OP  HORACE. 

|  26.  27.  28. 
three  years. 

31.  32.  33. 
34.  35. 
36.  37 .  38 . 

two  years. 

40.  41. 

42.  43. 
threeyears. 
|  46.  47. 
two  years. 

49.  50.  51. 
51* 


*  BeDtlcy  merely  says,  thtt  the  seeond  book  of  the  Epwtle*  wid  the  Art  of  Poctry.  werc 
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rFbis  arnuigemcnt  of  Bentley's  lias  receivcd  the  decided  eommendatioit 
of  Gcsncr,  who  remarks,  (Prarf.  ad  Hor.)  "  Scd  opcrac  prctium  est,  h. 
c.  studiosis  Horatii,  qui  Bentleianum  exemplar  ad  manus  non  habent,  ao 
commodatum,  poni  post  hanc  praefationem  locum  integrum  ex  praefationc 
viri  magni,  quo  tempora  librorum  Horatii  ordinat,  de  quo  hoc  certe  con- 
firmare  possum,  mc,  dum  recenseo  singulas  Eclogas,  diligenter  attendisse, 
si  quid  essct  Bentleianis  temporum  rationibus  adversum,  nec  deprchendis- 
sc  quidquam,  quod  momcntum  aliquod  ad  eam  evertendam  haberet,  licet 
quibusdam  Eclogis  non  improbabili  ratione  forte  tempus  etiam  aliud,  re- 
centius  praesertim,  possit  adscribi.  De  saeculari  carmine  suo  loco  satis 
dictum,  ct  laudatum  ingenium  Sanadoni.  Possit  aliquis  drama  velut 
quoddam  non  absiiniie  contexere  ex  iis,  quac  in  Canidiam  scripta  sunt,  si 
jungat  Sertn.  1.  8.  Epod.  5. 17.  17.  denique  Carm.  1.  16.  qui  ipse  ordo  ex 
argumento  elucens  pulchrc  Bentleianain  de  temporibus  hypothesin  confir- 
mat,t 

■  Vanderbourg,  however,  has  not  liesitated  to  attack  this  arrangement  of 
Bentley's,  and  wc  think,  in  part  at  least.  with  good  success.  According  to 
this  critic.  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  poet  wouid  write  during  some 
years  nothing  but  satires.  during  others  nothing  but  odes.  thcn  epistles, 
then  odes  again,  &c.  He  ascribcs  Bentley's  mistake  to  his  not  having  dis- 
tinguished  between  thc  time  when  a  work  is  written,  and  when  it  is  given 
to  the  world.  Vanderbourg  thinks  that  the  first  two  books  of  the  odes 
oontain  pieces  composed  between  the  years  715  and  733,  A.  U.  C.  He 
considcrs  it  impossible  to  refer  their  publications  to  an  eartier  period  than 
733.  Threc  odes,  it  is  true,  in  the  third  book,  are  anterior  to  this  year ;  but 
Horace  had  his  reasons  for  not  placing  them  in  the  first  or  second.  This 
third  book  hc  makcs  to  contain  no  ode  whose  datc  is  subsequent  to  A.  U. 
C.  735,  whence  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  was  published  in  735 
or  736  ;  the  more  too,  as  no  ode  of  thc  fourth  book  appears  anterior  to 
736.  All  the  odes,  whosc  dates  are  certain,  fall  between  736  and  743. 
This  latter  collection,  thereforc,  must  have  been'published  cither  in  743,  or 
shortly  aftcr,  since  Horace  died  in  746. 

With  regard  to  thc  Carmen  Saeculare,  no  doubt  can  prevail  in  relation 
1o  its  datc.    The  ancient  scholiasts  and  Censorinus  inform  us  that  it  was 


Horace'slastproductions,  witboutlfixing  the  yearwhen  tbey  appeared.  ("  Poslrtmo  Artem  Po- 
cticam,  et  Epistolaruni  librum  alterum,  annit  inctrtis")  In  his  commentary ,  however,  on  tlie 
Art  of  Poetry  (v.  387.)  he  states  that  the  lettcr  of  Cicero  to  M.  Marius,  which  is  the  first  ot 
the  seventh  boolc,  was  written  forty  years  after  the  Art  of  Poetry .  Now  this  letter  was  writ- 
lcn  A.  U.  C  699.  and  consequently  the  Art  of  Poetry  must  have  appeared  in  A.  U.  C.  739. 
Sueh  i»  the  calcuiation  of  Reis  who  is  cited  by  Morgenstern  in  his  treaUse,  "  De  Satirae  at- 
qye  Epistolae  Horatianae  discrimine  "  Lip".  1801.  4to.  nW.  Srhoeft.  LxHhahm  Romainc 
vol.  1.  p.  3lf>. 
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sung  at  the  Saecular  Games,  celebrated  by  Augustus  A.  l  \  C.  737 ,  when 
Horace  was  in  his  48th  year. 

As  respects  the  book  of  epodes,  Vanderbourg  labours  strenuously  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  published  during  the  lifetime  of  Horace,  but  consists 
of  various  fogitive  pieces,  written  by  the  poet  in  his  earlier  years,  and  only 
collected  after  bis  decease.  His  argumcnts  rcst  in  a  great  mcasurc  upon 
an  erroneous  etymology  of  the  tenn  cpode,  which  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  volume.*  In  the  mean  time  it  will  bc  sufhcient  to 
state  that  Bent]ey's  theory,  in  relation  to  the  date  of  the  epodes,  remains 
completeiy  unshaken. 


■*  Hd.  Prrfntorv  remark»  on  the  Epode«,  in  thc  explaoatory  notes. 
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As  a  ryric  poet,  Horace  does  not  present  very  strong  ciaims  to  the 
praise  of  originality.  Selecting  for  his  models  the  lyric  bards  of  Greece, 
and  becoming  deeply  imbued  with  their  spirii,  not  only  the  scntiments,  but 
even  the  very  phrases  and  words,  of  a  large  number  of  his  odes,  bear  the 
evideot  impressof  a  Grecian  original.  Much  too  of  his  "  curiosa  verborum 
fclicitat"  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  compositions  of  Alcaeus,  Pindar, 
and  Sappho  ;  and  even  the  works  of  Homer,  and  of  the  great  tragedians, 
have  contributed  no  mean  portion  of  his  choicest  expressions.  It  may  not 
prove  uninteresting  to  adduce  some  of  the  more  striking  examples  of  this 
imitation :  for,  although  it  has  been  well  observed  that  nothing  can  be 
morc  injurious  to  the  effect  of  ryric  verse,  than  to  be  able  to  point  out, 
whh  critical  accuracy,  where  the  poet  borrows,  and  where  he  follows  thc 
impulse  of  his  own  fcehngs,  stUl  it  has  been  equally  well  remarked,  that  it 
fumishes  the  best  proof  of  Horace's  genius  to  hnd  him,  notwithstanding 

this  disadvantage,  commanding  the  sympathy  and  eliciting  the  praises  of 

-  _  -  *•-  - 
postenty. 


1 .  General  lmitations  from  the  Greek. 
Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus, 

O  et  praesidium  et  dulce decus  meutn,  &c.  (Carm,  I.  1.  seqg.) 

"A$Xkoz6&uv  ft/p  rttae  ebppal- 
powiv  farw  rtfial  xat  rrlQanv 
rofc  S'  h  sroXt>%£tko/f  %a\d[ioic  fitord' 
riprsrat  ii  xai  rtc  W  qB(jl  &ktov 
»mt      e&s  harrsixfiiv.1 


f  1)  Pind  Fragm.  We  have  followcd  tbe  reading  and  arrangement  of  Schneider.  Boeckh 
pves  $ht*n$irn  and  ftorrtiCmr,  and  adopts  a  different  metrical  form  for  the  veroes.  Vid 
Pi«4.  O*  e*.  Bndtk.  vol.  %  pt  2.  p  67*. 


J 
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^tevdst  #  &kko6sv  dXkos'  6  fti»  xara  zovrov  dkdrat 

b  w<r?»  xfli'£<"  o6*atf  **f*otf  *7tf,y 
j£0tioW\  avsfjvotrt  ^ogev^vog  dgyak&oirt, 

Qetiukfiv  fyvyjfc  ovtefiinv  Szptvoe- 
dkko^  yty  rlpvuv  xokvihigsov,  sU  svtavrov 

kargskr  rom*  xaptsrtfX'  Agorga  fiskst' 
&kkoe  'A6w»'w  rs  xai  HpaiVrou  *okvrex'w 

Igya  iasU  X6*?*™  SfXXiysrai  f&hror 
Akkoe  'OkvfJtartdiuv  Mowruv  rdg a  iuga  itidyjn 

tpsgrns  <ro$kg  [isrgov  tritrrdpsvoe? 


Sic  te  diva,  potens  Cypri, 
8icfratresHelenae,lucidasidera,  &c.  (Carrru  1.  3.  seqq.) 

rA  vav$  o%  ro  fiovo»  Qeyyos  iptv  ro  ykvxv  ras  £oag 
%g*&Z*S>  vort  rv  Zavos  txvevyuxt  ktpevotxoiroi? 


Jam  te  premet  nox,  fabulaeque  Manes, 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia:  quo  simul  mearis, 
Nec  regna  vini  sortiere  Ulis,  &c.   (Carm.  1.  4.  24.  seqq.) 

Kar6avo7<ra  ie  xs7r  o^sxora  pvafiotrvva  trs6ev 
Itrvsr'  ovievor  sls  Vmegov.  ov  y&g  teie%e\g  (3gtiw 
ruv  Ix  Uteglas.  dkk'  aQavfo  xnv  Atia  itpAts 
Qotrdtre*  xei*  aaat/fw»  vexdm  exTSTora[iiva* 


Yides,  ut  alta  stet  nive  candidum 
Soracte,  nec  jam  sustineant  onus 
Silvae  laborantes,  geluque 
Flumina  constiterint  acuto  ? 

Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco 
Large  reponens ;  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina, 

O  Thaliarche,  merum  diota.  (Carm.  I.  9.  seqq.) 


2.  Solon.  fragm.  5.  43.  Peet.  Min.  Gr.  td.  (Jaisford,  vol.  1.  p.  833. 

3.  CaUim.  fragm.  114.  ed.  BlomfieJJ,  p  234. 

4.  Sapph.  fragm.  11.  Mus  Crit.  vol  1.  p  13.  A  dxfferent  reading  of  Uiis  iragment  is 
glven  by  Brunck.  Anfit.  1.  67 
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fisi  o  Hsvs,  Ix  ¥  ogavu  (JLsyus 
%t\\riir  Tswdyactv     vtidrw  £oa/. 

«  •  •  •  • 

•  «  m  ■ 

ro*  xjuiwi,  M  (ist  r\6s)g 
~vg,  h  ii  xigva\;  FoiFOF  aQei&we 
ftsXi^ov  a&ra^  a/A5n  xo£<ra 

fia>J»xo9  a[iT\[r\6s\]  yuaflaXXoi.5 


Mercuri,  facunde  nepos  Atlantis,  &c.  (Carm.  1.  10.) 
Xa7£6,  KaXXofva^  6  pttur  rs  ydg  poi  —  " 


Quem  virum  aut  heroa  lyra  vel  acri 
Tibia  sumis  celebrare,  Clio  ? 
Quem  deum  ?  cujus  recinet  jocosa 

Nomen  imago,  &c.    (Carro.  1.  12.  seqq.) 

'Avoc^t(p6§iA\yysg  v(ivo\ 

r\va  6e6v,  nV  fyua,  riva    dvoga  xsXctSrjtrofJLSv 


5.  Akaei.  fragm.  apud  Alhen.  10.  8.  p.  430.  a.-Vol.  4.  p.  73.  td.  Schvoeigh.  We  bave 
followed  the  readings  given  in  tbe  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  1.  p.  423.  A  portion  of  tbe  13th  epode 
appears  to  have  been  imitatad  from  this  sarae  source,  and  hence  Grotefcnd  has  attempted  to 
romplete  the  first  stanza,  by  referring  back  to  tbe  Latin,  as  follows: 

Io  tbelast  line  ot  tbe  second  stanza,  rAu  is  suppliedon  conjecture  by  Rutgersius  (aSHorat 
Carm.  1.  9.)  Grotefend  sugpests  $**eit. 

(6)  Alcae»  fragm.  According  to  the  scboliast  on  Hephaestion,  tbis  fragrac*  «ppears  to 
have  been  a  part  of  Uie  second  ode  of  tbe  first  book  of  Alcaeus's  productiorv  Porphyrion, 
in  his  scbolia  on  the  lOth  ode  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  makes  this  last  «n  eipress  copy  of 
the  Greek  origina),  observing,  at  the  commencement  of  his  annotatic*"'  "  Hymnus  est  in 
Mereurivmab  Alcatn  lyricopoet*;"  and  alittle  after,  tn  commenting  *  the  words  »  Te  bores 
tlxmnisi  rtd&iduu*;'  &c.  he  remarks,  «  Fabtda  autem  fuuc  ab  Alcato  fietaV  Pausanias 

attodes  to  this  ode  of  Alcaeus,  in  tbe  following  words :  B«e<n  ><v  x**V"  p&tm  'Atrtoxmr*. 

A\n?x  rt  »/*Wn  i»  vjuttm  ni  U  'E^i»  >g«'4«c,  »<  b  **e,.u*r  fa»t  ifiytns  Ttf  'Ar6Xkf(> 

Pc**n  7.  20.  ed.  Subelis.—  Vid  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  1.  p.  434. 
(7)  Ptnder.  Ol  2.  inU.  ed.  Botekh.  Porpbyrion  alludes  to  this  imitation  on  the  part  oi 

Horace.  ia  bis  s  cbolia.  '*  Hatc  a  Pindaro  rmpsU'1  are  his  word«.  Independent  of  the  prai«e* 

5 
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O  navis,  referunt  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus  !  O  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa 
Portum.   Nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus  ? 

£t  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo 
Antennaeque  gemunt :  ac  sine  funibup 
Vix  durare  carinae 
Possunt  iraperiosius 

Aequor.  {Carm.  1.  14.  seqq.) 

.     .     .       •      •».     .  • 
To  fnJv  y&g  hOsv  xvpa  xvXivberat, 
Tob"  h6er  aptite  b'  fa  rd  fwVirop 
*at  Qo§ r}[xe6ct  ai§  fuKahct, 

Xeiftuu  ytoidewrte  [ley&ky  xcLKw 
t&p  pev  y&g  &9t\oc  ItrroTsbav  lye^ 
Katpot  bi  r&9  ^dbnKov  nh, 
m\  Kaxibeg  [Msydkat  xar1  airro 

XaXaVi  b'  Ayxogat 


Pastor  quum  traheret  per  freta  navibus 

Idaeis  Helenen  perfidus  hospitam,  &c.  (Carm.  1.  15.  seqq.y 


of  originality,  Pindar  also  deservcs  that  of  superior  arrangeraent,  in  commencing  with  deity 
and  ending  with  man.  Hence  Philo  remarks,  (vol.  2.  p.  404.)  "  "Etwt*  ^otvumr  oc  vmiirXimc 
Axvyv  yotiuttec  *ic  dka£+t  outi  owti  ifutdwt  uaxkot  tj  t*iuota  k«t«  *ir  Tlttfa^ot  vwoxau- 

C«W  t*vT»t"  Boeckh  prefers  the  reading  huAtot,  «x*'  ox«»  tttluora,  which  makes  the  passage 
struiger  and  more  apposite. 

(6;  Aleaeifragm.  Mus.  Orit.  vol.  1  p.  423.  Blomfield  reads  r»\ow  in  preference  ta  »ojx«> . 
which  ltsuggested  by  Vaickenaer  (Animadv.ad  Ammon.  p.  1 14.)  but  violates  the  metre.  Kd- 
xac  U  male  by  the  first  named  critic,  oo  the  authority  of  Hesychius,  to  signify  "funtsqui- 
bus  antennatfurswn  ac  deorsum  movcntur." 

(9)  Porphyntn,  in  his  scholia,  states  eipressly  that  this  ode  was  hnitated  from  Bacchy- 
lides:  "  Bacchylitkrn  imitatur ;  nam  ui  illt  Cassandram  facit  vaticiuari  fulura  bdli  Trojam,  ita, 
kic  Proteum"  wbcre-ye  mnst  read  Ntrcum  instead  of  Proltum.  To  thesame  efieet  istheau- 
thority  of  Lutatius  (ad.stat.  Theb.  7. 330.) "  Ithone  (read  Jtone,  from  the  Greek  form  'If*'»»,) 
civitas  Bocotiae  cst.  Hitu,  Bacchylidn  Mtnervam  Ithoniam  dixit,  tt  Alalcomcnm  ipsam  signifi- 
eat,  quem  unUatus  est  Horalu»  <n      0de,  tn  qva  Proteus  (read  Nereus)  Trojac  fuiurum  narrot 
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1)  niatre  pulchra  filia  pulchrior, 

Quem  criminosis  cunque  voles  modum,  &c.  (Carm.  1. 16,  seqq.)lt 


Nullam,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arborem.  (Carrn,  1. 18.  seqq.) 
Mr$h  i\\o  (puTBwra  Tgorsgov  Shdgeov  dfxa-gW 


Vitas  hinnuleo  me  similis,  Chlde, 
Quaerenti  pavidam  montibus  aviis 
Matrem,  non  sine  vano 
Aurarum  et  siluae  metu.  (Carm.  1.  23.  seqq.) 

"Ars  ns/^di  werf^Xsa  yakatinrih  oc  h  SXji 
Ksgoeavw  &*o\eiQ0eU  hro  fttyrfof  isrrojjtfjj.12 


O  Venus,  regina  Gnidi  Paphique, 

Sperne  dilectam  Cypron,  &c.    (Carm.  1. 30.  seqq,) 

Kvrgov  Ifiegrdv  XtTofaa  mt  II&Qo»  irs^ippirm  —  13 


(10)  Acron,  in  bts  scbolia,  maintains  tbat  Horac*  in  this  Palino<fta  unitates  Stesichoras, 
who,  having  lost  his  sigbt  as  a  punishment  for  an  injurious  ode  agai«st  Helen,  made  subse- 
qoently  a  full  recantation,  and  was  enred  of  his  blindness.  "ate  «ntroduces  the  commence- 
ment  o(  the  Palinodia  of  Stesicborus,  in  his  Phaedrus  (Qr-  vol.  1.  p.  33.  td  Bekker^yol  10. 
P.313.edL5?.;asfoUows:  f 

Ou*  Jrr'  trw/tcsc  i  xiyet 

tp  tnwrh  iurfrfAtit,  otJ'       rii^ysy « 

T$«£af.  ■ 

/ 

The  metricai  arrangement  i*  H.  Stephens'  (Com.  £/•  P-  In  the  Btbliotheca  of 

Pbotius  (vol.  I.  p.  133.  ©d.  Btkktr)  the  saroe  story  is  gi**  on  the  authority  of  Conon ;  but  in 
anothcr  part  of  the  same  work  (vol.  1.  p.  149.)  Stesvdonw  u  ****  to  have  attacked  in  verse  a 
Steiltan  female  named  Helen,  and  npt  the  daughte/of  ^eda.  Thb  discrepancy  in  the  narra- 
tive,  however,  does  not  at  all  affect  the  truth  of  -*orace's  having  imitated  a  Palinodia  of  the 
Greciaa  poct's. 

(11)  Akati  fracrm.  opud  tthcn.  10.  8.  p.  «*>  c,— Vol.  4  p  75.  ed.  Sehweigh.  This  is  the 
only  line  that  remains  of  the  piece,  but,  fiop  the  close  resen.blai.ee  which  the  first  line  of 
ta*  Latin  ode  bears  to  it,  wc  raay  fairly  crficlqde  that.tbe  lattcr  wasa  copy  throughoet. 

(12 J  Thasis  commonly  considereda/a  fragmentof  Anacreon  (Vid.  ftnncr.  CarwL  td.  Fis- 
chvr  p.  2&.frngm.  **.)  Webave  sdopted  the  rcading  and  arrangement  of  J3entley,  who 
rnakxr?  two  gaJiiambic  liaes. 

(13)  Akmam.fragah  H.  Steph.  Cam.  Lyr.  p.  628 
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TI2       ra*iap.*r»g  "Egvs, 

TogQvgen  r9  'AQgoiirn, 
%gwy  it)  iizcu-fjLBty 

yotov (JLai  ov  rv  3'  edfietfa 
e\f  nyfir  xexagtrfihnt  & 
evx^fis  ivdxowof" 

Quid  dedicatum  poscit  Apollinem 
Vates  ?  quid  orat,  de  patera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem?  &c.    (Carm.  1.  31.  seqq.) 

Ti  i'  Hgiupi  QiXog  rot  re, 
xagregofigona  Kfonda, 
Qfooe  ie  MoiVaie,  EtJfynfa  re 
tuKm  eiijy,  tovt  aknfii  <rf.'5 


O  diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium, 
Pratsens  vel  imo  tollere  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  superbos 
Verter»  fuoeribus  triumphos :  &c.   (Carm.  1.  35.  seqq.) 

Aiirirofiat,  rai  Zw;  'EXev&g/ot/, 
K\ykga%  etgwrdetf  dp0i*{Xfi,  l,uretg*  Tt5%a. 
rh  ydg  h  ronu  xv^egmrrat  3o«i 
v&eg,  h  xeg*o  rs  Xai^ij^o.  r6Xefiot 
xayogat  ftwX*^,.      yz  ^  fafyfo 

aroXX'  &vu,  rd  6  a£  xdru  ^tvin  perafu&vta  rdfivotrat 
xvMviow  JxxiJff.16 


(14)  Aimcr.fragm.    Anacr.  Carm.  td.  Fisthtr.  p.  362.  frag.  e8\ 

(16)  PituLfragm.  ajmd  Athen.  5.  7.  p.  191.  f.— Vol.  2.  p.  240  cd.  Schtteigh.  Boeckh  givee 
it  in  his  cdition  as  the  l27tb  fragment,  aod  with  a  tifferent  metrical  arrancement. 
(16)  Pind.OLto.inii.td.Jiotckh. 
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Nunc  est  bibenduni,  nunc  ]>ede  libero 

Pulsanda  tellus  ;  &c.  (Carro.  1.  37.  stqq.) 

Nvv       fjuQvtrxsiv,  xat  yfidva  xfoc  fiiav 
xaistv,  ijmoNj  xdriavs  Mt/£o~iXo$.17 


Nuilus  argento  color  est  avaris 
Abdito  terris  ;  inimice  lamnae, 
Crispe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperato 

Splendeat  usu.    (Carm.  %  %  seqq.) 

Ovx  igapat  s-oXt)»  sv  (isydgu  i:\ovrov  xaraxgv^tg  h(fi*h 
a\K  iorruf,  sl  rs  zaQslv  xal  dxovcat,  Qtkots  s%agxeuv.1* 

AtLtpovtQh  rl  ie  xsgioQ  6  tivgtos  hioQt  xgufhs 
xstfisvog ;  odx  «*e  vlovrov  (pgoveowtv  oWif."  • 


Rcctius  vives,  Lic.ini,  neque  altuni 
Seraper  urgendo,  neque,  dum  procellas 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 

Litus  iniquum. 

Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem 

Diligit,  &c.  (Carro.  %  10.  seqq.) 

Al  fisfornrse  il^<rrat^  otjj  is  ys  zgrfetsi  dvigSr 

xat  yuLXa,  yirgov  syti  r&gxtov  fonavaiLiiV 
rovr*  dyd*»,  1>i\s  Adpirs,  xaxds  i'  ixjlaige  SvsMat;." 


Saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 

Pinus  :  (Carro.  2.  10.) 

Ov  ^gvov  ol  y&kdyriv  dvsfxo;  vors^  rdc  is  (isyiffrag 
y)  hgvat  8  TXardvovg  olis  %a\uti  xardystv.91 


(17)  Alcari  /rag-m  npud  Athen.  10.  8.  p.  430.  c— Vol.  4.  p.  74.  ed.  Sehweigh.  The  com- 
mca  reading  is  csi  tim  /8*'ar  irbut ;  but  that  which  we  have  adopted  has  received  the 
^anruoo  of  able  critics,  and  was  first  suggested  by  an  anoDymous  writer  in  tbe  work  of 
Portus  oo  the  remains  of  the  lyric  poets.  (Hcidelb.  1598.)  It  has  the  merit  of  agreeing  very 
cloedy  wtth  Uie  puttanda  tcllus  0f  the  Latin  ode,  and  as  snch  is  received  by  Jant. 

(18)  Fiad.  Ntm,  1.  45.  ed.  Boeckh. 

(19)  Thcocr.  IdyU.  16.22.  ed.  Kiesriing. 

(20)  Loil.  Bassus.—Atud.  Brnnck.  2. 161. 
<an  L**n,  in  Anthoi.  Btod.  1. 1.  p.  m, 
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 Informes  hicmcs  reducit 

Jupiter,  idem 

Submovet :    Non  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 

Sic  erit :  (Carm.  2.  10.  15.  seqq.) 

Sapa-tt»        <pi\s  Barre*  r&tf  a»f  io*  fcVrer'  dpstw. 
Xw  Zsvg  AWoxa  piv  xlXfi  aWgioi,  &XXo*a  i1  foha 


Eheu  !  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni :  nec  pietas  moram 
Rugis  et  instanti  Senectae 
Afferet,  indomitaeque  Morti.  (Carm.  2.  14.  stqq.) 

\AXX'  6"kiyo%govio9  ytyvera^  &ctsp  opa^, 
TiQri  rifAtieova-  ro  5'  dgyaXkov  xai  &[jlop$ov 
yngag  birip  xs<pa\fo  a&rty  vTePxpe^rai  —  2: 


Quid  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  acvo 

Multa  ?  (Carm.  %  16.  17.) 

 rCl  xm\  jSforw», 

oi  rofo»  ^re/voFr^     xaigov  Tega, — 14 


 Nihil  est  ab  orani 

Parte  beatum.  (Carro.  2.  16.  27.) 

Ofa  fiVriy  ovii»  foa  ri\ovc  svHat(i,o»ov»^ 


Oix  hrh  Srrif  rd»r*  &$$g  eviaifioiti™ 


Dulce  et  decorum  est  propatria  mori  —  (Carm.  3.  2.  13.) 


(22)  Thcoer.  ldyll.  4.  41  U  43.  ed.  Kieuling. 

(23;  Mimntm.  fragm.  5.  4.  />oe/.  Gr.  Jfin.  td.  Qms/ord.  vol.  1.  p.  423. 

(24)  Eurip.  Suppl.  764. 

(25)  /d.  281. 

(26)  £urtp.  /ragm.  Sthenob.  1. 
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TsfliafWFai  ydg,  *aXoi>  e>i  xfo/xax;oi(ri  owa 
a"*^'  ayaQh  Tigl  ji  vargiii  jtag  lOfwiw.*7 


Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum.  (Carm.  3.  2.  14.) 
'O  3'  al  edwroe  izi%6  zai  rov  Qvyofjuaypv? 


Aetas  parentura,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores ;  inox  daturos 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem.  (Carm.  3.  6.  40.  seqq.) 

Ofcjp  Xlw*fo9  **regsc  ysvsi^v  iX/xowo 
Xsigorsgn^  bpstc  ti  xazursga  rsZsistrts* 


2.  Phrases  and  Epithets  more  closely  imitatedfrom  the  Greek. 
D*  miscent  superk  'ASavdrotc  tfai^. 

PitM&w.  hlhm.2.42 


Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 


Btw-oua*  r*  i;  aJ%a  xoXv»  a*f- 

&<V-  Eurip.fragm. 


\abe  candentes  humeros  amictus.    NefllXjj  slXvfievoc  &(ioog. 

Hom.ll.l.m. 


Erycina  ridens. 
Galeae  Jeves. 
Officnras  Cycbpum. 
Yrtidum  caput. 
Duphcis  Ulixei. 


«PiXoo/AffiJ^  'AQgoSlrn- 

Hom.  II.  y\  424. 

Kogvduv  \KafiirofjL€vdm . 

Hom.  11 ,',  341. 

'Hfafrroio  zafiivovc. 

CaUim.  fragrn. 

Atzagdv  Wsigav. 

Simonidet.  (Anal.  Br.  1.  141.) 

AjxXotfc  av<f. 

£urtp.  /Wic*  393. 


(27)  TyrUnfrugm.  \.  Poet.  Gr.  Mi.l.  vol.  1.  p.  432. 
*)  S*momdfi.—Mmret.  var.  tect.  4.  9 
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Superis  parem. 

*  * 

Aaifiovi  Jmg. 

Hom.  1L  i,  43S. 

Aptuiu  equis  Arffos. 

"Agysos  IttoSqtqio. 

Hom.  H.  B\  287 

Ditesque  Mycenas. 

Nvzwae  rde  TokvypvarovQ. 

SopAotf.  Elect.  9. 

- 

Larissae  opimae. 

Adgirirav  s§i€dj\aza. 

/fom.  /t.  /7,841. 

• 

Albus  Notus. 

AevzovoTQg. 

Certus  Apollo. 

AzoXXuva  rsXicropa. 

*  Epieharm.fragm. 

Nil  desperandum. 

"AsXttov  otih. 

Eurip.fragm. 

Deorum  nuntium. 

'AyytXov  uQavdruv. 

Hom.  Hyrnn.  in  Mr.rc.  X 

Marinae  filium  Thetidis. 

UaTs  aXio*  QsTtdog. 

Etirip.  Iph.  in  Aul. 

Carpe  diem. 

Kaigbv  XdSs. 

JEsch.  stpt.  adv.  Th.  65 

Difiicili  bile. 

XoXot/  ctPvaXioio. 

Hom.  /t. 107. 

Debes  ludibrium. 

Yskur  6'0Xcjv. 

JEtiHp.  Afrrf.  1045. 

Pastor  (i.  e.  Paris). 

ISaTos  (3o6rac. 

Ewrip.  Htc.  044. 

Atrox  Tydides. 

Tt£cof  triojr — £ypjov  alyfJLnriiv. 

BofHm  //.  9T. 

Melior  Datre. 

YlaTspuv  autivovee  zvyouLsP  sha 

Jfom.  //.  «f,  406. 

Mordaces  solicitudmc< 

rywCofow;  usXeduws. 

Dulce  ridentem. 

rfXaca;  Illsposv. 

Sappho 

Dulce  lonuenteni 

'Ab*v  Quvoicug. 

Pmiera  densentur 

0p^rxoi»  crof  rvrepoi. 

Hom.  //.«',3&l. 
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lli 


Saeva  Proserpina. 

Pileclani  Cypron. 

Fulgentes  oculos. 
Belluni  lacrymosum. 


Vacuum  aera. 


I  /xjuaces  lymphae. 


Fuhmne  caduco. 


Vis  consih 


Flagi\rc>  additisdamnum. 


'Eraujj  UeetriQovsi*. 

Od.  K\  47. 


Lentus  amor. 


Ida. 


Obliquum  meditantis  ictum. 


Duici  nstula. 


Mfc^nae  Iin«juae. 
Morti  strae. 
Aureo  pfectro. 


KvTP09  iaigT&f. 

Alcman.  fragin 

"Oppara  fJMguaigorra. 

Hom.  H.  y't  397 

116X61*0!'  iaxgvosvra. 
'EgifjLOf  tV  aWsgoc 

Pind.  01.  i,  10 

AaXdy  vdug . 
KaratGdrric  xsgavto$. 

JE*h.  /V.  »7.367. 
Kurip.  fragm. 

Ugoi  alv/hvfi  xaxov. 

Eurip.  Rhes.  12. 

'Ttr6fiairtg  xoguin. 


Bgafovd  'A#£oo*ira. 


UoikvTciiaxog  "l&ne- 

Hom.  11.  f ,  167. 
Hom.  H.  /a'  148. 

XlOfOf  6%tiac. 

Pind.  Pyth.  x,  39. 

r\vxvc  ai\ig. 

Pind.  01.  t,  114. 

Xgversa  $og(JLiy%. 

Pind.  Pyth.  d.  1. 

MsydXne  yluevnC- 

Sophod  Antig.  127. 

MfXaiof  3a»aroio. 

Hom.  11  834. 

Xf vtreu  *\dxrgy. 


6 
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Supremuni  iter. 
Nescios  fari  infantes. 
Noctilucam. 
Purpureo  ore. 
Liquidum  aethera. 


OfllOlNALITY  OF  HORACL. 

xmt(rr&rriv  6J6v. 

♦ 

Ntfjna  rl*»a. 


Eurip.  Jilctsi.  626 


Hom./i.£',311. 

NvzriXctfMTrie. 

Simonidc* 

HogQvgiov  axo  «ro/xaro;. 


'Ty^oi  ai&fa. 


Insanientis  philosophiae. 


2o(p(a  aVopo;. 
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Previous  to  entering  uponlhis  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  metre  in  generaJ. 

I.  Metre,  in  its  most  extcnsive  sense,  means  an  arrangement  of  syllables 
and  feet  in  verse,  according  to  ceitain  rules  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  applies  not 
only  to  an  entire  verse,  but  to  a  part  of  a  verse,  or  any  number  of 
versea.  But  a  metre,  in  a  specinc  sense,  means  a  combination  of  two  feet, 
and  sometimes  one  foot  only. 

D.  Tbe  Metres  employed  in  Latin  poetry  are  the  Dactylic,  Anapaestic, 
iambxc,  Trochaic,  Choriambic  and  lonic, 

III.  These  have  received  their  respective  names  from  the  frequent 
occurrence  in  each  of  them  of  some  particular  foot ;  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  each  species  was  originally  composed  of  those  feet  only  from 
wmch  it  is  denominated,  but  that  others,  equal  in  time,  were  afterwards 
ndnutted  under  certain  restrictions.  They  are  often  called,  however,  after 
ihe  name  of  some  celebrated  poet,  who  either  invented,  or  most  frequently 
used,  a  particular  species  of  verse  ;  as,  Sapphic,  Alcaic,  Anacreontic,  Hippo- 
nactic,  <kc.  They  are  sometimes  also  classed  according  to  tiie  number  of 
feet  or  measures  which  they  contain ;  as,  Octonarius,  Senarius,  Hcxameter, 
Pcntameler,  Tetrameter,  Trimeter,  Dimeter,  Monometer. 

IV.  In  Anapatstic,  lambic,  and  Trochaic  verse,  a  metre  consists  of  two 
feet ;  in  the  remainder  one  foot  constitutes  a  metre.  In  Anapaestic,  Iam- 
bic,  and  Trochaic  verse,  therefore,  a  monometcr  will  contain  two  feet,  a 
fiimeter  four,a  trimeter  six,  &e. ;  whereas,  in  the  other  specics  of  verse,  a 
monotneter  wiil  contain  only  one  foot,  a  dimeter  two  feet,  a  trimeter  three, 

Some  grammarians,  in  speaking  of  Anapaestic,  Iarabic,  and  Trochaic 
verse,  use  the  term  dipodia  (intoila)  instead  of  m*lre,  and,  in  place  of 
calling  a  verse  monometer,  describe  it  as  consisting  of  one  dipodia ; 
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instead  of  naming  anothcr  dimeter,  spcak  of  it  as  containing  two 
dipodiae,  «fcc. 

V.  A  is  a  certain  number  of  feet  disposed  in  a  regular  order,  and 
fonning  a  line  of  poetry.  The  term  versc  {versus)  is  derived  irom  the 
verb  vertere,  "  to  turn,"  because  verses  l>eing  arranged  in  lines,  when  the 
reader  reaches  the  end  of  one,  he  must  necessurily  turn  to  thc  beginning 
of  another.  The  Greeks  term  it  crf^oc  "  a  runk ,"  or  "  row,"  on  account 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  words ;  and  from  ^fXKrvf,  "  liaJf,"  and  <rrl^Of, 
comes  ^iarf^iov»  hermstichium,  "  a  hcmistich,"  or  "  half  verse from 
ilff "  twice,n  and  ur/;fcOf »  comes  hrrixoh  distichon,  "  a  distich,"  &c. 

VI.  Scanning,  or  Scansion,  is  the  dividing  of  a  verse  into  the  feet  of 
which  it  is  composed,  and  the  assigning  of  their  proper  quantity  to  the 
respective  syllables  of  each  foot.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  vcrb 
scandere,  "to  climb,"  (Dtomed.  1.  3.  Priscian,  sup.  12.  JEn.  1.  vol.  2.  p. 
278.  ed.  Krchl.)  Hence  we  have  the  following  epigram  in  Claudian : 
{Ep.  29.  In podagrwn  :) 

Quae  tibi  cum  pedibus  ratio  ?  quid  carmina  culpas  ? 
Scandere  qut  nescisf  versiculos  laceras. 

VII.  Verses  are  denominated  AcataUctic,  CataUctic,  Brachycatalectic, 
Hypercatalectic  or  Hypermeter,  and  Acephalous. 

VIIL  An  Acatakctic  verse  (<rri'x<>c  axarctXfixros)  is  one  which  con- 
tains  its  exact  numbcr  of  feet  and  syllables.  The  term  is  derived  from  • 
priv  :  and  xaraX4yfiv»  "to  cease,"  or,  "  end ;"  and  implies  that  the  verse 
does  not  stop  before  it  reaches  its  destined  end,  but  proceeds  onwards,  and 
arrives  at  it,  and  is  therefore  full  and  complete.  A  Catalectic  verse 
(«rfy<>£  xaraXjjJtrog)  is  onc  which  wants  a  syllable  at  the  end  to  perfect 
the  measure.  The  term  is  derived  from  *araXny«i»»  " t0  cease,"  and 
implies  that  the  verse  does  not  reach  its  proper  point  of  termination,  but 
ceases  or  stops,  as  it  were,  by  the  way.  A  Brachycatalectic  verse  (ari^oe 
^^a^t,«afaX>j*rof)  is  one  which  wants  two  syllables  at  the  end  to  com- 
plete  the  measure.  The  derivation  of  the  term  is  from  /3fa%t/£»  44  short," 
and  xtXTU^kfiystVj  and  the  name  implies  that  the  verse 
A  Hypercatalectic  or  Hyptrmeter  verse  (<rri^Of  t/X££xaraXi|*rO£,  nve 
vzegfiETps)  is  one  which  has  something  more  than  its  just  measure, 
whether  this  surplus  be  a  Byllable,  or  an  entire  foot.  The  former  of  thcse 
terms  is  derived  from  fo^,  "  above,"  and  «araXtfy*!»,  and  denotes  a 
verse  which  goes  beyond  its  propcr  resting-place :  the  latter  comes  from 
vrif »  and  pgrfo»,  "  a  measure."  An  Acephalous  verse  is  one  which  wants 
a  syllable  at  the  beginning.  The  name  is  derived  from  *  priv :  and 
x;$aX))»  "  a  head  "  and  implies  that  the  verse  wants  a  head.  or  initial 
svllablc. 
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IX.  A  composition  in  verse  which  consists  of  onJy  one  kind  oi'  metre 
is  calJed,  by  grammarians,  Carmen  fiovoxuXov  (from  uo»o?,  solus,  and  *w- 
Xof,  mw^rurn).  If  it  contain  two  kinds  of  metre,  it  is  termed  oVxa/Xop  ; 
if  three,  ixwXof  ;  if  four,  T&rgdzuKov-  So  again,  if  it  consist  of  indc- 
pendent  verses,  which  form  no  stanza,  it  is  called  povojr goQov  (jxovog 
and  cTto$ri,  versus) ;  if  it  consist  of  stanzas  containing  each  two  verses 
it  is  termed  JiVrfo^op ;  if  of  stanzas  of  three  verses,  r£forfo0oj>  ;  if  of 
stanzas  of  four  verses,  TiTgdrr  goQov-  The  Latin  stanza  does  not,  ex- 
cept  in  a  single  instance  in  Catullus,  exceed  four  verses.  Neither  are 
those  verses  regular,  which  consist  of  three,  but  onry  those  which  are 
composcd  of  two  or  four  verses.  To  apply  these  remarks ;  the  first  ode 
of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  is  (tovoxuXov  /xoy6«Tf  o0o* ;  the  sccond  of 
the  same  book,  HxuXov  UTgdrr  %o$ov ;  the  third,  ilxu\ov  iiergopov ;  the 
fifth,  T§'iziiXoi  TergoUrrgotpov  ;  &c. 

X  With  regard  to  the  diiference  between  Rkylhm  and  Metre  it  may 
here  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  former  relates  to  the  quantity  of  the  syl- 
labVes  in  a  foot,  as  far  as  respects  thc  time  required  in  thc  pronunciation 
of  them,  each  long  syllable  being  considered  equal  in  time  to  two  short 
ones ;  whereas  metre  includes  both  the  time  and  thc  order  of  syllables, 
and  does  not  admit  the  same  interchange  of  feet  as  rhythm.  If  in  the  fol- 
lowing  dactylic  line,  for  cxample, 

Panditur  \  intcrc\a  domus  \  omnipo\tentis  0\lympi. 

> 

thc  dactyls  be  confbanded  in  this  manner 

Omnipo\tentis  0\lympi  |  panditur  |  intere\a  domus, 

the  metre  will  be  entirely  destroyed,  inasmuch  as  its  laws  require  a  dactyl 
ki  the  hTth,  and  a  spondee  in  thc  sixth  place  ;  and  we  shall  have  an  ana- 
paestic  line  in  its  stead.  The  rhythm,  nevertheless,  remains  the  same,  be- 
cause  there  is  still  the  same  space  or  quantity  of  times,  and  the  same  feet ; 
but  the  metre  is  destroyed  because  thcre  is  no  longer  the  same  order. 

XI.  **  Rhythm,*  as  it  concerns  languagc ,  is  divided  into  certain  portions, 
whkh  are  caJJed  feet.  These  feet  correspond,  in  some  degree,  with  bars 
'm  modern  music  ;  but  the  ancient  music,  besides  common  time  and  triplc 
tua^admitted  of  two  other  varieties  of  proportion,  as  will  appear  by  the 
foUowing  scaJe  : 

Fira,  as  one  to  one,  or  two  to  two,  which  is  equaJ,  or  as  we  now  call  it, 


"  CUtstiral  Jovrnot,  vol.  3.  p.  3£. 
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commoD  time,  consisting  cithcr  of  two  or  four  crotchets  to  a  bar,  and  ca- 
pable  of  being  divided  into  equal  moieties.  Of  this  nature  are  the  pyr- 
nch,  such  as  Dcus,  consisting  of  two  short  times  ;  the  spondee,  such  as  vd- 
^w^consistingof  two  long,  or  four  short  times;  thc  anapaest,  and  thc  dac^ 
tyl,  consisting  also  each  of  them  of  four  short  times. 

The  next  division  of  rhythm  is  as  one  to  two ;  this  corresponds  with 
our  triple  time,  or  three  crotchets  to  a  bar,  containing  a  quantity  of  which 
onepartisthe  double  of  the  other.  Of  this  nature*are  the  feet  called 
iambi,  trochees,  and  tribrachs. 

The  third  division  of  rhythm  is  as  two  to  three.  This  division  of  timc 
is  not  used  in  modern  music,  but  may  be  cxpressed  by  five  crotchets  to  a 
bar,  of  which  three,  as  one  part,  would  be  as  much  and  half  as  mucli 
again  as  the  other.  Of  this  nature  is  the  foot  called  Paeon,  such  as  tristi- 
fifi,  consisting  of  one  long,  and  three  short  times,  or  of  five  short  times. 
This  rhythm  is  called  by  the  Greeks  ^uoXiOft  *>y  the  Latins  sesquialter 
or  sescuplex. 

The  fourth  division  of  rhythm  is  as  threc  to  four,  which  is  also  unknown 
in  raodern  music,  but  may  be  represented  by  seven  crotchets  to  a  bar, 
divided  into  four  and  three,  where  the  greater  quantity  is  to  the  less  as  the 
whole  and  one  third  over.  This  rhythm  is  called  by  the  Greeks  *5nr£iro£, 
and  by  the  Latins  sesquitertius,  or  svpertertius.  Of  this  rhythm  is  the  word 
refbrmido,  consisting  of  one  short  and  three  long  ttmes,  or  of  seven  short 
times. 

XII.  It  must  be  distinctly  understood,  howevcr,*  that  words  which  havc 
the  same  general  rhythm,  and  are  isochrouous  in  collectivc  value  as 
words,  are  by  no  means  also  isochronous  as  feet,  and  interchangeable 
whenever  the  metre  allows  of  isochronous  interchanges.  For  instance, 
the  iambus  and  trochee,  as  we  have  seen  above,  fall  under  the  same  rule 
of  rhythm,  are  equally  examples  of  double  proportion,  that  is,  of  the 
proportion  of  one  to  two,  and  yet  they  not  only  cannot  be  substituted  one 
for  the  other,  but  are  said  to  have  an  antipathy  (o\mzd<r%6t9),  or,  in  other 
words,  to  be  of  a  naturc  dircctly  opposite  to  each  other.  The  reason 
appears  to  be  this :  as  rhythm  is  divided  into  feet,  so  feet  are  again  subdi- 
vided  into  what  are  called  by  the  Greeks  &garig  and  SsrteJ  and  by  the 


*  Clnssical  Jowrnal,  vol.  3.  p.  39.  seqq.  , 
t  That  part  of  a  foot  which  receives  the  ictiu,  the  stress  of  the  rhythm,  (the  beat  of  the 
time)  ts  called  S^rttj  or,  tlevation.  The  rest  of  the  foot  is  called  3i^ir,  or,  deprestion.  Marius 
Victorinus  informs  os,  that  arns  was  the  raising  of  the  foot  (sublatw  pedu  swe  sono,)  and 
thmo  the  dropptng  of  it,  aad  strikios  the  ground  (posiiio  pcdis  atm  sono).  Terentianns  tbus 
speaks  of  thcm ; 
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Launs  subiatio  and  positio.  This  takes  place  in  cvery  tbot,  aiid  makes  it 
necessary  that  every  foot  should  consist  at  least  of  two  syllables,  one  for 
the  scat  of  the  d^trtCf  and  another  for  that  of  the  SJo-if .  Consequently 
the  smallest  foot  is  the  dissyllable,  consisting  of  two  short  times,  cailed  the 
pyrrich.  This  sublation  and  position  answers  to  the  beating  of  time  in  our 
music,  and  signities  the  manner  in  which  the  bars  are  to  be  divided.  We 
may  now  see  how  an  iambus  differs  from  a  trochee,  as  in  the  first  foot  the 
sublation  occupies  one  short  syllable,  and  the  posiuon  thc  remaining  long 
syllable  ;  whereas  in  the  trochee  the  sublation  and  position  are  reversed, 
the  first  occupying  there  the  long  syllable,  the  latter  the  short  one.  When 
of  two  feet  proposed,  not  only  the  rhythm,  which  affects  the  whole,  but 
thc  sublation  and  position  which  affect  thcir  parts,  are  the  same,  and 
common  to  both ;  then,  and  then  only,  are  such  feet  isochronous  and 
interchangeable,  where  the  metre  allows  of  interchanges." 

XII L  We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  different  spccies  of  metre 
employed  by  Horace  in  his  various  productions.  They  are  twenty  in 
mimber,  or.  more  loosely  speaking,  twenty-two. 

1.  DACTYLIC  HEXABfETER.1 

« 

Lauda\bunt  dli\i  cla\ram  Rhvdon  \  aut  Mity\ltntn. 

The  structure  of  this  species  of  verse  is  sufficiently  well  known ;  it  con- 
sists  of  six  feet,  the  fifth  of  which  is  a  dactyl,  and  the  sixth  a  spondee, 
whiJe  each  of  the  other  four  feet  may  be  either  a  dactyl  or  spondee. 
Sometimes,  however,  in  a  solemn,  majestic,  or  mournful  description,  or  in 


Tr.mporum  momenta  sanc  Uge  cerla  dividunt, 

Sen  dms  pes  quitqvejunget,  site  plurts  sytlabas. 

Aui  enim  quanltan  est  in  S^oft,  tantum  erit  tempus  &lcti 

He  menUons  also  that  Uiose  wbo  taught  versification  were  in  the  habit  of  distinguishing 
'he  (eel  or  measures  by  the  Uiumb  or  foot : 

Quam  poUicis  sonore,  vel  ptausu  pedit 
Discriminare,  qui  docent  artem,  solent. 

Horace  tikewise  alludes  to  the  method  of  beatiog  Ume  by  Uie  aid  of  the  tbumb.  Carm 
4.  6.  35. 

(1)  Tbe  origin  of  Hexameter  verse  forms  no  uninteresting  subject  of  speculation,  as  it 
cvnes  U4 '  back  to  the  earticst  period  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  Herodotus 
;ta>itbat  he  saw  in  the  temple  of  thc  Ismenian  ApoMo  atTbebes,  in  Boeotia,  Cadmean  let- 
ters  tp^raved  on  certain  tiipods,  forthe  most  part  like  the  Ionian  characters,  and  that  oneof 
these  iascriptioQs  was  as  follows. 

hutn^i  u.'  drifasi  um  airs  T«*t.So«rv, 
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expressing  astonishment,  consternation,  vastness  of  siie,  &c.  a  spondee  is 
admhted  in  the  fifth  foot,  and  the  line  is  then  denominated  Spondaic. 


On  a  second  tripod,  two  olher  hexaroetcrs  were  inscribed,  and  two  likewise  on  a  third. 
(Herod.  5.  59.  seqq.)  If this  account  be  correct,  these  Cadmean  letters  may  be  of  tbe  samc 
kind  with  those  menlioned  by  Plutarch  (De  Socrat.  Gen-)  as  having  been  dtacovered  at  Ha- 
liartus  in  the  tomb  of  Alcmena,  and  which  he  describes  as  very  ancient  (r«^T«x«ia)  and  a.« 
resembling  very  closely  the  iEgyptian.  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  Herodotus 
was  imposed  upon  by  the  priests  of  the  temple,  and  the  word  /utrag^fov,  which  occurs  in  one 
of  the  inscriptions,  stamps  suspicion  upon  the  genuineness  of  alL  According  to  olher  autho- 
rities,  (Diog.  Laert.  1  40.  Stat.  Sylv.  2.  2.  39  Lucan.  6. 126.  and  Pautan.  10.  6.)  Phemo- 
noC,  a  priestess,  and,  according  to  some,  daughter  of  Apollo,  is  said  to  have  invented  hexa- 
mctcrs,  and  the  following  is  supposed  to  have  bcen  the  first  one  ever  written  : 

2tv<9*giTi  tt#{*  t'  umict,  x*t*i  rt  fxlxirrat. 

Some  affirm  that  Phemonoe"  was  thc  first  that  gave  responses  from  Ihe  oracle  at  Delphi. 
Thisaccount  scems  entitlcd  to  rather  more  credit  than  that  of  Herodotus,  although  it  is  far 
from  having  a  claim  to  full  reliance.  The  iEolic  dialect  waa  spoken  at  Delphi :  thls  of 
all  the  Grecian  dialects  adapted  itself  most  easily  to  hexameter  versification,  by  its  drawing 
back  the  acccnt,  and  making  it  rcpose  in  preference  on  the  antepenult  or  penult  of  words. 
(Compare  Buttman,  Ausfurkl.  Griech.  Sprachl  vol.  1.  p.  65.  anm.  9.  Wagner,  Lehre,von  dem 
Accent.)  The  JEolic  Pentameter  (Herm.  Elcm.  Doctr.  Metr.p.  228.  ed.  Glasg  )  aflbrds  a  full 
proof  of  the  attachment  of  this  dialcct  to  the  dactylic  verse,  all  the  feet  except  the  first  be~ 
ing,  according  to  Hephaestion,  dactyls.   Thus  : 

"Oitok,  Artxx  T*r  yhut  xr^tttu  t^nc 
To***     ov/i  **xrurT#c      avhiiatt  3-</{a/;. 

Perhap  alter  all,  however,  some  of  the  oldest  Greek  hexameters  that  remain  to  us  aro 
tbose  which  occur  in  the  narrative  of  Phoenix  to  Achilles  (Hom  II.  t.  625.  seqq.)  There 
is  a  very  curtous  and  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  in  the  Muscum  Criticum  (No.  6.  p.  243. 
scqq.)  in  which  it  is  shown  vcry  conclusively  that  Phoenix  quotes  the  very  words  and  mea- 
sure  of  some  ancient  ballad,  antehomeric  of  course.  The  metre  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  bears 
evident  marks  of  being  earlier  than  the  more  polished  hcxameters  of  the  Iliad.  The  follow- 
ingspecimen  will  convey  somc  idea  of  it: 

K:t/£»Ti'c  T1  |  t/ux£orT0  |  n*i  A('t«Xo<  \  fxm^^uot 
*Au$i  zdxn  |  K«A«<JaJ»a  |  ««l  dKXAXovc  |  ir«$/£sr 
Airei^ci  uir  |  &'uvr6unot  |  Kxivfonec  |  ^ctrrif, 
Koy^Tic  it  |  <rjcT<**8/itr  |  /ui,u«u»ti;  J  *Ajj»/. 

The  author  ot  the  paper  in  question  stops,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  at  the  most 
interesting  partof  the  inquiry.  We  have  discovered  what  appears  to  us  a  remarkable  ana- 
logy  between  this  early  ballad-measure  and  tbe  old  Saturnian  measure  of  the  Roraans.  Not 
indeed  a  strictly  rhythmical  rcscmblance,  but  so  close  an  approximation  to  it  as  to  induce 
thc  belief  that  the  two  measures  originated  from  the  same  parcnt  source.  The  following 
liues  will  exemplify  thb : 

Et  Navi\o  poetoc  \  cum  ttepe  la\dcrrnlur 
Dabu~nt  ma\lum  Met&i,  \  dabunt  ma\lum  Metelli 
Etiam  qui  res  |  magnas  manu  |  wpe  gcssit  |  gloriose. 
>  Cujusfacta  |  vivavlgent  \  g*'  apud  gentes  \  solus pr'gt$tat 
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Thc  hexametersof  Horace,  in  his  Satires  and  Epistles,  are  written  in  so 
iiegligent  a  manner  as  to  lead  to  the  opinion,  that  this  styleof  composition 
was  purposely  adopted  by  him  to  suit  the  nature  of  his  subject.  Whe- 
ther  this  opinion  be  correct  or  not  must  be  considered  elsewhere.1  It  will 
only  be  requisite  here  to  state,  that  the  pecutiar  character  of  his  hexame- 
ter  versification  will  render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing  respect- 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  caesural  pause  in  this  species  of  verse,  which  is  bet- 
ter  exptained  with  reference  to  the  rhythm  and  cadence  of  Virgil.8 

2.  Dactylic  Tetrameter  a  potttriort? 

The  Tetrameter  a  posleriore,  or  Spondaic  tetrameter,  consists  of  the 
last  four  feet  of  ah  hexameter ;  as, 

Clrtus  i\nvn  prO\mmt  A]pMlo. 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  hexameter,  a  spondee  occupies  the  last  place  but 
one,  in  which  case  the  preceding  foot  ought  to  be  a  dactyl,  or  the  line  will 
be  too  heavy  ;  as, 


The  resemblance  appears  moat  striking  in  the  last  line.  We  bave  selected  of  couree  snch 
verses,  and  bave  placed  themin  such  an  order,  as  seemed  most  favourable  to  our  poaition: 
the  chan^e  of  order,  however,  to  which  we  have  rcsorted,  occurs  only  in  the  caseof  the  first 
two,  whicb  are  bere  formed  into  two,  tbough  generally  given  as  four,  lines.  Hermann  bas  the 
foUowiagas  thescheme  of  the  Saturnian  measure.  {Elem.  Doclr.  Meir.  p.  398.) 

w    |    w  — —    |   w    w    |    w    |    w    |    w 

A  daetyi,  bowever,  is  occasionally  admitted  in  place  ol  the  first  or  second  trochee,  and  a 
«pondee  U  sometimes  introduced  indiscriminately-  Now,  if  we  corapare  tbis  measure  with 
tho*e  of  the  8anscreet  poetry  that  are  given  by  Schlegel,'(  Spracht  und  Weisheit  4er  lnditr,  p. 
227.)  we  cannot  fail  being  struck  by  their  great  similarity.  One  of  the  measures  alluded  to 
is  as  follows : 

w— -  |  w  —  I  —  —  I  —  ~  I  '  I  — 

Schiegel  states,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  scheme  admits  of  variations.  Tbese  may  proba- 
bry  bring  it  into  full  accordance  with  the  Saturnian.  All  this,  together  with  the  8anscreet 
deriration  of  the  very  name  of  Saturn  (So/ourmjeimo),  furnishes  another  link  in  that  curious 
rbain  wbich  connects  the  early  GreeksandRomanswith  the  primnive  inhabitants  of  northern 

ItiflUL 

(1)  Vid.  Eiplanatory  Notesonthc  Satires. 

(X)  The  doctrine  of  the  Caesural  pause  in  hezameter  verse  will  be  found  explained  ih  An- 
ihons  Laiin  Prosody,  p.  93.  seqq. 

(3)  Tae  eipression  a  posteriore  refers  to  the  verse  being  considered  astaken  from  the  lalter 
nart  of  &&  hexameter  line  (aposteriore  parte.  versus  hcxametri),  and  is  consequently  opposed 
to  the  da^tylic  tetramcter  a  priort.  This  last  U  taken  from  thpfrst  part  (a  priortparU)  of  an 
nexameter,  and  nrust  al ways  have  the  last  foot  a  dactyl 
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Mins6\rem  cdhWbent  Ar\chyta. 

3.  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic.1 

The  Trimeter  catalectic  is  a  line  consisting  of  the  first  five  half-feet  of 
an  hexameter,  or  two  feet  and  a  half ;  as, 

Arbdri\b&sque  c6\mae. 

Horace  uniformly  observes  this  construction,  viz.  two  dactyls  and  a 
semi-foot.  Ausonius,  however,  sometimes  makes  the  first  foot  a  spondee, 
and  twice  uses  a  spondee  in  the  second  place ;  but  the  spondee  injures  thc 
harmony  of  the  versc. 

* 

4.  Adonic.3 

The  Adonic,  or  Dactylic  Dimeter,  consists  of  two  feet,  a  dactyl  and 
spondee;  as, 

Risit  Alpdlld. 

■ 

Sappho  is  said  to  have  written  entire  poems  in  this  measure,  now  lost3 
Boethius  has  a  piece  of  thirty-one  Adonic  lines  {lib.  1.  metr.  7.),  of  which 
the  following  are  a  specimen. 

Nubibus  utris 
Condita  nulluni 
Fundere  possunt 
Sidera  lumen. 
Si  mare  volvens 
Turbidus  auster 
Msceat  acstum,  fyc. 

The  measure,  iiowever,  is  too  short  to  be  pleasing,  unless  accompanied 
by  one  of  a  difFerent  kind.  Hence  an  Adonic  is  used  in  concluding  thc 
Sapphic  stanza.  (No.  10.)  In  tragic  chorusses,  it  is  arbitrarily  added 
to  any  number  of  Sapphics,  without  regard  to  uniformity.  (PidL  Scnec* 
Ocdip.  act  1.   Troadts.  act  4.  Herc.  Fur.  act  3.   Thyest.  act  3.) 


(1)  CaNed  also  Archilochlan,  from  the  poct  Archilochus,  who  frequently  used  it. 

(2)  This  verse  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  used  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  music  which  accompanied  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Adonis:  that  part  probably 
whlch  represented  the  resloration  of  Adonh  to  life.  It  is  also  catled  Oactylic  Diraeter 

(3)  Trnnf.  Maur.  th  Mclr  439 
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5.  Iambic  Trimeter. 

Iambic  verses  take  their  name  firom  the  lambus,1  which,  in  pure  Jam- 
bics,  was  the  only  foot  admitted.  They  are  scanned  by  measures  of  two 
feet ;  and  h  was  usuaJ,  in  reciting  them,  to  make  a  short  pausc  at  the  end 
of  every  second  foot,  with  an  emphasis  (arsis)  on  its  final  syllable. 

The  Iambic  Trimeter  (called  likewise  Senarius,  from  its  containing  six 
feet,)  consists  of  three  measures  (metra).  The  feet  which  compose  it,  six 
in  number,  are  properly  all  iambi ;  in  which  case,  as  above  gtated,  thc  linc 
is  called  a  pure  iambic.  The  caesural  pause  most  commonly  occurs  at  tho 
penthemaneris ;  that  is,  after  two  fect  and  a  half ;  as, 

Pful^\lus  il\\le  qutm  \  vtde\\th  hds\pttcs.  ' 

The  metres  here  end  respectively  where  the  double  lines  are  marked, 
and  the  caesural  pause  takcs  placc  at  the  middle  of  the  third  foot,  after  the 
word  ille. 

THe  pure  Iambic,  however,  was  rarely  used.  This  seems  to  have  been 
owing  partly  to  the  very  great  difficulty  of  producing  any  considerable 
number  of  good  verses,  and  partly  to  the  wish  of  giving  to  the  verse  a 
greater  degree  of  weight  and  dignity.2  In  consequence  of  this,  the  spondee 
was  aliowed  to  take  the  place  of  the  iambus  in  the  first,  third,  and  fifth 
feet*  The  admission  of  the  spondee  paved  the  way  for  other  innovations. 
Thus,  the  double  time  of  one  long  syllable  was  divided  into  two  singlc 
times,  or  two  short  syllables.  Hence,  for  the  iambus,  of  three  times,  was 
substituted  a  tribrach,  in  every  station  except  the  sixth,  because  there  the 
final  syllable  being  lengthened  by  the  longer  pause  at  the  termination  of 
the  line,  a  tribrach  would,  in  fact,  be  equal  to  an  anapaest,  containing  four 
times  instead  of  three.  For  the  spondee,  of  four  times,  was  substituted  a 


(1)  The  tenn  lambu»  (*I«/«C«)  is  derived,  according  to  some  etymologists,  from  lixtm  "  to 
Lnjare/'  ot  "altack,"  oaaccount  of  itshaving  been  originally  uscd  in  satirical  composition. 
Leooep  makes  it  tbe  same  with  JaC«r,  and  deduces  thia  last  from  W»;  the  samc  as  tm,  "  to 
throw  at.^ 

(2)  Bor.  An.  Poet.  7.  9. 

(3)  Tbe  rea«n  why  the  Iambus  was  retained  in  the  e»cn  places,  that  is,  the  second,  foarlh, 
andixth,  appears  to  have  been  thls:  that  by  placing  the  spondee  first,  and  making  the 
iambis  to  follow.  greater  emphasis  was  given  to  the  concluding  syllable  of  each  measure,  on 
whica  the  ictus  and  pause  took  place,  than  would  have  been  tbe  case  bad  two  long  syltables 
stood  toerther.  Vid.  Cwty'$  Laiin  1'rosody,  p.  259,  td.  1819, — where  othcr  particulars  will 
be  /oond  reUtive  to  the  Trimeter  Iambic  measure  as  used  by  the  Latin  writcrs  of  Tragedy. 
Comedy,aDuFtbfe. 
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dactyl  or  an  anapaest,  and  somctimes,  in  the  first  station,  a  proceleus- 
maticus. 

The  scale  of  tlie  raixed  Iambic  Trimeter  is  therefore  as  follows,1 
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As  an  exemplification  of  tliis  scale,  we  shall  subjoin  somc  of  the  prin- 
cipal  mixed  trimeters  of  Horace. 

Epod.  1.  line  27.    Plcus\ve  C&la\\bris  an\te  si\\dusfir\vtdum. 

23.    Llblt  |  j&ce^re,  modo  \  sub  an\\Oqua  ifict. 
—  33.    Aut  &mt\te  li\\vt  ra\r&  ten\\dit  re\tla.  }  2 
Aflt  a\mite  le\\vl  ra\r&  ten\\dit  re\tia.  ] 
35.    P&vidum\vi  lepd\\rem,  et  ad\ven&m  ||  laqueO  |  gruem. 
39.    Qudd  si  |  pudi\\c&  muli\er  in  ||  partem  \  juvet. 
57.    AUt  hlr\b&  l&p&Jthl  pra\ta  &man\tis,  et  \  gr&vi. 
61.   Has  \n\t'er  epu\\las,  fl(  |  juvat  ||  pastos  |  orw. 
65.    P6eit6s\qui  vlr\n&s,  di\ti$  ex\\Qmin  |  ddmHs. 
67.    Haec  t»6i  |  ldcU\\tus  foe\nera\\tor  Alphius. 
3.    —  17.   Nlc  mu\nus  hume\\ris  ej[ftca\\ds  Hlr\cutis. 


(1)  Thc  scale  of  thc  Gnek  Trimeter  Iambic  must  not  bc  confounded  with  this.  Porson 
(Proef.adHec.6.) has  deniedthe  adraissibility  of  the  anapaestintotbemWor/yttplaceof  Uie 
Grtek  Tragic  trimeter,  eicept  in  tbe  case  of  Proper  Names  with  the  anapaest  contained  in 
the  same  word.  In  Latin  tragedy,  however,  it  obtained  admissioo  into  boUi  stations,  though 
more  rarely  iuto  the  third.  In  tbe  fifth  station,  tbe  Roman  tragedians  not  only  admitted,but 
seemed  to  have  a  strong  inclination  for,  this  foot.  Vid.  Carey'sLatin  Prosody,  p.  266,  ed.  1819. 

(2)  The  quantity  of  the  *  in  awile  depends  on  that  of  the  t  in  ievi.  Jf  we  read  levi,  it  is 
Smi/e,  but  if  liri,  dmite.  This  results  from  the  priociples  of  the  Trimeter  lambjc  scale.  iVe 
cannot  say  dmitc  levi,  without  admitting  an  anapacst  into  the  aecond  place,  whlch  woold  vio- 
late  the  measure ;  neither  can  we  read  amitt  %ci,  without  admitUng  a  pyrrhich  into  thc  ae- 
cond  place,  whicbis  unheardof 
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5.     —  15.  Carildi\&  brev^bus  hn)ptica\\td  vi\perts. 

25.  At  ex\pedi\\t&  Stig&\n&,  per  ||  tmam  j  ddmum. 

4a  Quid  dix\\t  ?  aHt  ||  quid  t&cupt  ?  O  ||  rebus  \  mas. 

79.  PriQs\que  coejlum  s\\dtt  m\[ferius  \  m&fi. 

85.  Sed  dubi\ust  Hn\\de  rum\peret  |)  stfin\ttum. 

91.  Qum,  ttfi  |  »erl||re;fc»|«w  ex  ||  spir&\verQ. 

7.    —     1.  Qufl,  quo  |  sce7e$||fi  rtti|/w aHt  ||  cflr  dex|ferif. 

9.    —  17.  Mhu\fremm\\resvlr\lerM\\bi8 

10.  —    7.  /nsur|gdi  .fyuflfo,  <7uan|ftw  a/||f/s  m6n\tibus. 

—  19.   /<mi|tw fl||cto quum  \  rerofl||gic>w  |  sinus* 

11.  —  23.    jSlunc,  g(6 \rian\\ tis  quOm\tibet  \\  muiitr]culam. 

—  27.   ^ecf         Or||c2dr-  a<»  |  ^«s/|]/eie 

17,     —     6.  &nldi\&, p&r\\ce  vd\cibQs  \\  tnndtm  \  s&cris. 

12.  Ana\bus  at\\que.  c&ni\bus  homi\\cldam  Hic\t6rcm. 

42.  Infa\mis  Heli^nae  Cas\t6r  of^fens&s  \  vice. 

63.  7ngra\td  mise\\rO  vi\ta  du\\cenda  est,  |  in  hoc 

65.  Optat  |  quU\\tem  Peld\pis  ln\\f  idi  |  p&tlr. 

74.  Vlcta\b6r  hume\\fis  tunc  |  ego  bii\\micis  |  eques. 

78.  Dlrtpe\re  Lujn&m  v6\cibus  ||  pOssim  |  mas. 

6.  Iambic  Trimeter  Catalectic. 

♦  * 

This  k  the  common  Trimeter  (No.  5.)  wanting  the  final  syllable.  It 
consists  of  five  feet,  properly  all  iambi,  followed  by  a  catalectic  sylla- 
ble:  as, 

Voca]fus  at\\que  ndn  \  mora\\tus  aU\dit. 

Likethe  common  Trimeter,  however,  it  admits  the  spondee  into  the 
first  and  third  places ;  but  not  into  the  fifth,  which  would  render  the  verse 
voo  heavy  and  prosaic. 


(1)  Tais  line  b  merely  inserted  in  order  to  mark  the  SysloU  in  vtrtirvnt. 

(2)  forenu,  from  the  Greek  'I*M«r.   Hence  the  remartt  of  Maltby  (MoreU.  Lex.  Grau.  Pros. 
*oc)  ^mm  tpudpoctas  mihi  ncndum  occurrit ;  nam  ad  Pind.  Nem.  4.  87.  rctlc  dcdit  Hcy- 

taus  ~Unn  wnwelro  tolunjubcnU,  vcrtan  ctiam  hac  Damnm  rtgula.   «  Sidt  gente  Graeea  fer- 
«ro  est.  semper  hoc  nomen  scrilri,  pcra:  xdsidc  raari  Jonio,  sewper per  »  mh*'" 
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Tr&hHnt\que  sic\\cas  m&\chmae  ||  cdrtjfUi^. 
MnniU\ld  quer\\cu  sunt\c&va\\ta  et  ul\mo. 
Terentianus  Maurus,  without  any  good  reason,  prefers  scanning  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

Tr&hunt\que  sic\c&s  |j  machi\nae  c&\rm&s. 

This  species  of  verse  is  likewise  calied  Archilochian,  from  the  poet  Ar- 
chiiochus. 

7.  IAMBIC  DlMETER. 


The  Iambic  Dimeter  consists  of  two  measures,  or  four  feet,properly  all 

;  as,  . 

PerUn\xit  k&c  |)  i&\sonem. 

It  admits,  however,  the  same  variations  as  the  trimeter,  though  Horace 
much  more  frequently  employs  a  spondee  than  any  other  foot  in  the  third 
place.   The  scale  of  this  measure  is  as  follows  : 
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This  species  of  verse  is  also  called  Archilochian  dimeter.    The  follow- 
the  Epodes  will  illustrate  the  scale. 


Epod.  2.  line  62.    Vide\re  prdpe\\r&ntes\d6mtim. 
3.  —    8.    Canidi\&  tr&c\\tavit  \  d&pls. 
5.  —  48.    Canidi\&  r6\\dens  pol\licem. 

8.  Iambic  Dimeter  Hypermeter. 

This  measure,  also  called  Archilochian,  is  the  Iambic  Dimeter  (No.  7.), 
with  an  additional  syllable  at  the  end ;  as, 

Rlde\git  ad  |)  vlr&s  \  timd\\res. 

Horace  frequentry  uses  this  species  of  verse  in  conjunction  wtth  the  Al- 
caic,  and  always  has  the  third  foot  a  spondee  :  for  the  line,  which  in  the 
common  editions  runs  tfms, 
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D*jic\t&  ndn  ||  levl  \  rm\\na, 
is  more  correctly  rcad  with  lini  in  place  of  levi. 

9.  Acetiialous  Iambic  Dimeter. 

This  is  the  lambic  Dimeter  (No.  7)  wanting  the  first  syUable :  as, 

Mon  |  ebur  ||  ntqut  au\reHm. 

It  may,  however,  be  also  regarded  as  a  Trochaic  Dimeter  Catalectic, 
and  scaaned  as  follows : 

Mn  r\bur  ne\que  aUre\um  ; 

ihough,  if  we  follow  the  authority  of  Terentianus  (De  Metr.  738),  wc  mutt 
consider  the  first  appellation  as  the  more  correct  one  of  the  two,  since  he 
eipressly  calls  it  by  this  name. 

10.  Sapphic. 

This  \erse  takes  its  name  from  thc  poetess  Sappho  who  imrented  it,  and 
consists  of  five  feet,  viz.  a  trochee,  a  spondee,  a  dactyl,  and  two  more 
trochees;  as, 

Deflu\it  sax\is  dgi\tatus  \  humor.  % 

But  in  thc  Greck  stanza,  Sappho  sometimes  makes  the  second  foot  a 
trochee,  in  which  she  is  imitated  by  Catullus;  as, 

IIa7  Ai\0{  Jo|XoxX<*e,  XiVo-o/xai  76. 
Pauca  |  nQntl\ate  meae  puellae. 

Horace,  however,  uniformly  has  the  spondee  in  the  second  place, 
whkh  renders  the  verse  much  more  melodious  and  flowing.  The  Sapphic 
stanza,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is  composed  of  three  Sapphics  and  onc 
Adonic  (No.  4.)  As  the  Adonic  sometimes  was  irrcgularly  subjoined  to 
any  indefinite  number  of  Sapphics  (vid.  Remarks  on  Adonic  verse),  so,  on 
other  occasions,  the  Sapphics  were  continued  in  uninterrupted  succession, 
tertninating  as  they  had  begun,  without  the  addition  of  an  Adonic  even  at 
the  end,  as  in  Boethius,  lib.  2.  mttr.  6.  Seneca,  Troades,  act  4. 

The  most  pleasing  verses  are  those  in  which  the  caesural  pause  occurs 
at  the  fifth  half-foot ;  as, 

intelger  vi\tae  ||  scele\fisque  \  purus 
Von  e\get  Mau}ri\\  jdcu\hs  nr.c  \  nrcn 
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Nic  ve\nen&\lls  \\grdvt\da  s6\gUtts 
Fusct  ph&\retra. 

The  following  lines,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  thc  pause  falls  differently, 
are  far  less  melodious. 

Qui  sedens  adversus,  ||  identidem  te. 
Quindecim  Diana  H  preces  virorum. 
Liberummunivititer\\daturus. 
Haec  Jovem  scntirc,  ||  Deosque  cunctos. 

With  regard  to  the  caesura  of  the  foot,  it  is  worth  noticing,  that  in  the 
Greek  Sapphics  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  conjunction  of  the  component 
feet  by  caesura,  but  every  foot  may  be  terminated  by  an  entire  word. 
This  freedom  forms  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  Greek  Sapphic,  and 
is  what  chiefly  distinguishes  it  from  the  Latin  Sapphic,  as  exhibhed  by 
Horace. 

In  Sapphics,  the  division  of  a  word  between  two  lines,  frequently  occurs ; 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  not  compound  but  simple  words,  separately  void 
of  all  meaning ;  as, 

Labitur  ripa,  Jove  non  probante,  ux- 

orius  amnis. 

This  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  of  such  a  division  taking  place 
only  between  the  third  Sapphic  and  the  concluding  Adonic,1  has  induced 
an  eminent  modern  prosodian2  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  neither  Sap- 
pho  nor  Catullus,  nor  Horace,  ever  intended  the  stanza  to  consist  of  four 
separate  vcrses,  but  wrote  it  as  three,  viz.  two  five-foot  Sapphics  and  one 
of  seven  feet  (including  the  Adonic)  ;  the  fiflh  foot  of  the  long  verse  being 
indiscriminately  cither  a  spondee  or  a  trochee. 

11.  Choriambic  Pentameter. 

The  Choriambic  Pentameter  consists  of  a  spondee,  three  choriambi, 
and  an  iambus  :  as, 


(1)  Th«  divisions  which  takc  place  between  the  otherlines  of  the  Sapphtc  stanza,  when 
they  are  not  common  casesof  Synapheia,  (aa  in  Horace,  Carm.  2.  218.)  will  be  found  to  re- 
^ard  componnd  words  only,  and  not  «tmp/e  ones.   The  ode  of  Horace  (4.  2.)  which  begins 

Pindarum  quisquis  studet  aemulari 
lule  

furnishes  no  excepUon  to  tbis  remark.  A  Synaeresis  operates  in  Iule,  which  must  be  read  a? 
if  written  Yvte. 

(2)  Carey'8  Laiin  Prondy,  p.  281.  ed.  1819. 
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Tu  ne  j  quaesiirts,  |  sdre  nefas,  \  quem  mtki,  quim  J  fl^z. 

12.  Altered  Choriambic  Trtr*meter. 

The  proper  Cboriambic  Tetrameter  consists  of  three  choriambi  and  *' 
bacchius  (L  e.  an  iambus  and  a  long  syllable),  as, 

Jane  pdter,  \  Jfine  iuens,  \  dlue  biceps,  \  blJOrmts.  (Sept.  Sercmis.) 

Horace,  however,  made  an  alteration,  though  not  an  improvement,  by 
?ubstituting  a  spondee  instead  of  an  iambus,  in  the  first  measure,  viz. 

Te  dtos  D\rO  Sffi&fin  |  cflr properls  \  dmando. 

The  Choriambic  Tetrameter,  in  its  orjginal  state,  was  called  Phalaecian, 
from  thc  poet  Phalaecius  wbo  used  it  in  some  of  his  compositions, 

13.  Asclepiadic  Choriambic  Tetrameter. 

This  verse,  so  called  from  the  poet  Asclepiades,  consists  of  a  spondee, 
two  choriambi,  and  an  iambus ;  as, 

Ma*a\nOs  mvls  \\  idUt  re\gib*s. 

Tne  caesural  pause  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  choriainbus  ;  on 
which  account  some  are  accustomed  to  scan  the  line  as  a  Dactylic  Ponta- 
meter  Catalectic ;  as, 

Maece\nas  ata  \  vis  \\  idite  \  rlgibus. 

But  this  mode  of  scanning  the  verse  is  condemned  by  Terentianus. 
Horace  unifonnly  adheres  to  the  arrangement  given  above.  Other  poets, 
Wever,  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  make  the  first  foot  a  dactyl. 

14.  Choriambic  Trimeter,  or  GLvoomc. 

The  Glycoiuc  verse  (so  called  from  the  poet  Glyco)  consists  of  a  spo». 

Sie  tl  ||  divd,  pdtens  |  Cypru 

^at  the  tirst  foot  was  somethnes  varied  to  an  iambus  or  a  trochee  ;  as, 

Bdriis  ftcredcfuga\cibus.  (Boethius.) 
Fw||1|  tmplkat  ar^arts.  (CatuBun.) 

8 
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Horace,  however,  who  makes  frequent  use  of  this  measure,  invariably 
uses  the  spondee  in  the  first  place.1   As  the  pause  in  this  species  of  verse 


'  (1)  Horace,  in  some  cditions,  is  made  (o  exhibit  two  instances  of  a  trochet  in  the  first 
place  of  a  Glyconic.   The  Unes  are  as  follows  : 

Teacer  tt  Stkendua  sciens  (Carm.  1.  16.  24.) 
Ignis  lliacas  domos.  (ibid.v.36.) 

iu  tbe  first  of  these,  however,  the  best  editionsread  Teucer  te%  hc.  and  Bentley  Ttuctrquc 
et ;  each  of  which  obviutes  tbe  necessity  of  a  trochee,  and  by  introducing  the  spondee  in  the 
first  place,  renders  the  usage  of  the  poet  unifonn.  So  also,  in  the  secondline,  Pergameaa  has 
been  substituted  for  lliacas,  on  the  authority  of  M88.,  and  WiUi  the  samejgood  effect.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  many  of  the  advocates  forthe  old  readings,  that  the  circnmstance  of 
the  caesural  pause  falling  immediately  aiter  the  words  Tcucer  and  ignis,  in  each  of  thesc 
lines»  may  render  their  final  syllables  respeetively  long.  But  this  position  is  untenable. 
The  syllables  in  question  are  in  the  thesis  of  the  foot,  and  the  lengthening  of  a  short  sylla- 
b!e  in  such  a  situation,  except  by  position,  is  so  extremely  rare  an  occurrence  in  Latin  versi- 
fication,  as  almost  always  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  some  cormption  of  the  text.  Ennins,  it 
is  true,  ailows  himself  this  licence  in  the  following  line, 


Omnis  atra  viris  inter  etscl  induperator.   (Cic.  de  Divin.  1.  48.) 

For  such  alicence,  howevcr,  in  this  part  of  an  hexameter,  a  special  reason  has  been  as- 
signed  by  Hermann,  on  the  ground  of  the  long  pause  which  takes  place  after  the  foorth 
ioot.  u  Eo  enini  in  loco  quum  insignem  caesuram,  longiorcmque  pausam  vcrsus  iste  rtcipiat,  ido- 
neus  visus  cst  illc  locus,  in  quo  ultima  vocabuli  syllaba  sine  numeri  dttrimcnto  anceps  csse  potest." 
(Herm.  Elem.  Doctr.  Metr.  1 . 9.  $  7.)  He  cites  the  foUowing  line  from  Homer,  ( II.  36.)  as 
a  similar  inatance. 

Tf  r  iri  /sh  To{)r«»  &korut*wit  •rripeituTe. 


Thc  passages  that  have  been  produced  by  some  from  Virgil,  as  examples  of  this  license,  aie 
only  inferior  readings,  and  are  all  emended  on  good  authority  in  the  edition  of  Heyne. 
They  are  as  follows  : 

Cum  clamorc  Gyas  revocabat,  ccee  Cloanthum.  (Mn.  5.  167.) 
Arduus  cffractoquc  illisit  ossa  certbn».  (Ibid.  48a) 

Multa  dtos  orans,  oneravlt  aethera  volis.         (iEn.  9. 24.) 


Heyne  reads,  revocabat,  ct  tcce,  in  the  firstpf  these  lines :  in  the  second  Ulisit  in  ossa  :  and 
oneravitque  in  the  third.   Equally  erroneous  is  the  common  reading  in  Locretins,  4. 311. 

Iude  rctrorsum  redU  tt  convertit  eodcm. 


The  emendation  of  Vossius  is  decidedly  preferable,  Inde  rttrovtrtum.  With  regard  to  Ly 
ric  poetry,  if  thelicense  in  question  were  ever  allowable,  it  would  undoubtedly  seem  to  be 
at  the  close  of  the  first  section  of  an  Alcalc  verse,  where  the  pause  ensues ;  and  yet  it  is  ex- 
i rcmcly  doubtful  whether  Horace  ever  allowed  himself  the  indulgence  of  this  privilege 
AUthe  lines  in  wbich  thls  licence  occurs  admit  of  very  evident  emendation.  Thus,  Carm- 
3.6.17.  Si  non  perirflt  imniserabiHs,  where  perirent  would  be  preferable  :  Carm.  8.  2.  1. 
.lngustam  amice  pauptriem  pati,  where  either  amicc  mustbe  construed  adverbialry,  orchang- 
ed  loamici :  and  iQ  Cam.  3. 23.  18.  Non  sumtuosx  btandior  hostia,  either  mmtitos*  is  the  no- 
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always  occurs  alter  the  first  foot,  a  Glyconic  may  hence  be  casily  scanned 
as  a  Dactylic  Trimeter,  provided  a  spondee  occupy  the  first  place  in  the 

bne :  as, 

Sic  te  |  drod,  po\tens  Cypru 
15.  Choriambic  Trimeter  Catalectic,  or  Puerecratjc. 

Thc  Pherecratic  verse,  (so  called  from  the  poet  Pherecrates,)  is  the 
GJyconic  (No.  14)  deprived  of  its  final  syllable,  and  consists  of  a  spondee, 
a  choriambus,  and  a  catalectic  syllable ;  as, 

Grato  |  Pyrrhd  sub  an\tm. 

Horace  uniformJy  adheres  to  this  arrangement,  and  hence  in  him  h  may 
be  scanned  as  a  Dactylic  Trimeter : 

GrOtO  |  Pyrrhd  sHb  |  antrO. 

Other  poets,  however,  make  the  first  foot  sometimes  a  trochee  or  an 
anapaest,  rarely  an  iambus. 

■ 

16.  Choriambic  Dimeter. 

i 

The  Choriambic  Dimeter  consists  of  a  choriambus  and  a  bacchius ;  as. 

Lydid,  dic,  |  per  dmnls. 
This  measure  is  also  called,  in  Greek  poetry,  Aristophanic. 

■  > 

17.  Ionic  a  minore. 

looic  verses  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Ionic  a  majore,  and  the  Ionic  a 
minore,  called  likewise  Ionicus  Major  and  lonicus  Mnor,  and  so  denomi- 
nated  from  the  feet  or  measures  of  which  they  are  respectively  composed. 

The  lonic  a  minore  is  composed  entirely  of  the  foot  or  measure  of  that 
name,  and  which  consists  of  a  pyrrhic  and  a  spondee,  as  doculsslnt.  It  is 
not  restricted  to  any  particular  number  of  feet  or  measures,  but  may  be 


miu»tive,«nd  ita  nnal  syllable  is  roade  long  by  position  before  bl  in  the  following  word,  or 
ebe  b  is  the  abiattre  As  to  tbe  lengtheningof  short  mowttyUabtes  in  the  thesis  of  a  foot, 
without  tbe  aid  of  position,  it  is  altogetber  unheard  of ;  and  the  esamples  which  are  adduc- 
«d  insQpport  of  this  iicense  are  only  corrupt  readings.  Thus  in  Otrid.  Htroid.  15,  79:  Mo[- 
U  meumletibus  cOr  est  violabUe  ttlit,  we  must  read  levibusque  cfir  est.  In  Sabin.  epist.  3,  18  : 
Laesa  es,  tt  Laesam  teribis  amart  tamen,  read  latsa  es  std.  In  Valerius  Flaccus.  3,  348  :  Con- 
ausi  tremstert  rogi,  ter  horrmi  aether,  read  ter  inhorruit ;  and  so  of  all  the  rest. — rid.  Schnci- 
Ws  Lateimsekt  Grammatik.  p.  759.  seqq. 
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exteiided  to  any  length,  provided  pnly,  that,  with  due  attention  to  8yna- 
pheia,  the  final  syllable  of  the  spondec  in  each  measure  be  either  naturally 
long,  or  made  long  by  thc  concourse  of  consonants ;  and  that  each  scn- 
tence  or  period  tcrminate  with  a  complete  measure,  having  the  spondee 
for  its  close. 

Horace  has  used  this  measure  but  once  (Carm.  3.  12.),  and  great 
diffcrcnce  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  true  mode  of  arranging  the  ode  in 
which  it  occurs.   If  we  follow,  however,  the  authority  of  the  aacient 
grammarians,  and  particularly  of  Terentianus  Maurus,  it  will  appear  that 
the  true  division  is  into  strophes ;  and  consequently  that  Cuningam 
(Animadv.  in  Horat.  Bentl.  p.  315.)  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  ode  in 
question  was  intended  to  run  on  in  one  continued  train  of  independent 
tetrameters.  Cuningam's  ostensible  reason  for  this  arrangement  is,  that 
Martianus  Capella  (De  Nupt.  Pkxlol.  lib.  4.  cap.  ult.)  has  composed  an 
Ionic  poem  divided  into  tetramcters :  the  true  cause  would  appear  to  be 
his  opposition  to  Bentley.  This  latter  critic  has  distributed  the  ode  into 
four  8trophcs,  each  consisting  of  ten  feet ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  two 
tetrameters  followed  by  a  dimeter.  The  strict  arrangement,  he  remarks, 
would  be  into  four  lines  merely,  containing  each  ten  feet ;  but  the  aize  of 
the  modern  page  prevents  this,  of  course,  from  being  done.  The  scanning 
of  the  ode,  therefore,  according  to  thc  division  adopted  by  Bentley,  wiil  bc 
as  follows : 

Mtserarwn  esl  \  neque  dmdri  \  ddre  ludtim,  \  neque  duhi 
Mala  vino  |  lavere,  aut  ex\animari,  \  metuentes 
Patruae  ver\ber&  hnguae. 

Thc  arrnngement,  in  other  cditions,  is  as  follows : 

MiserHrum  est  \  neque  amorl  \  ddre  IttdVm, 
Neque  dulci  |  mala  vino  |  lavere,  aut  ex- 

-unimari  I  mttuentes  |  p&triiae  ver\btrd  tinguae. 

» 

Others  again  have  the  following  scherae  : 

Miserarum  est  |  neque  amori  |  dare  ludum, 
Neque  dulci  I  mala  vino  I  lavere,  aut  ex- 

-animari  |  metuentes  |  patruae 
Verbfira  I  linguae,  &c. 

Both  of  these,  however,  are  justly  condemned  by  Bentley.1 


(1)  Pracdicow,  ia  his  stransc  cdition  of  Hoface,  pnblishcd  In  t90«,  adopta  the  followim 
fingular  Rrraniccmcnt : 
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18.  Greater  Alcaic.1 

This  metre,  so  called  from  thc  poet  Akaeus,  consists  of  two  feet,  pro- 
periy  both  iambi,  and  a  long  catalectic  syllable,  followed  by  a  choriambus 
and  an  iambus ;  the  cacsural  pause  always  falling  after  the  catalectic  syl- 
lable;  as, 

Vxdis  |  ut  al\ta  \\  stit  nivc  can\ dldiitm. 

But  the  tirst  foot  of  the  i&mbic  portion  is  alterable  of  course  to  a  spon- 
dce,  and  Horaee  much  more  frequently  has  a  spondee  than  an  iambus  in 

trvis  dIjicc  *  «i^ 

o  mn\trl  pfU\chra  fl  fil\&  pul\chrlOr. 

Tbe  Alcaic  verse  is  sometimes  scanned  with  two  dactyls  in  the  latter 
member :  w.  •  * 

Vides  \  ut  al[ta  H  stU  mvi  \  cOndidum. 

19.  Archilochian  Heptameter. 

This  species  of  verse  consists  of  two  members,  the  first  a  Dactylic  Te- 
trameter  a  priorc  (vid.  No.  2.  in  notis.),  and  the  latter  a  Trochaic  Dimeter 
Brachycatalectic :  that  is,  the  first  portion  of  the  Kne  contains  four  feet 
from  thc  beginning  of  a  Dactylic  Hexameter,  the  fourth  being  always  a 
dactyl ;  and  the  latter  portion  consists  of  three  trochees ;  as, 

Sdhttur  |  acris  hy\ims  gra\ta  vlce  \\  verh  I  It  F&\voni. 


MueraTum  est 
Neque  amari 

f)nrr  luAtttn 

Ncquc  dulci 
Mala  tino 
Laeere,  aui  rx- 
-animcri 
Mctuentes 
Patruae  rer- 
bera  linguac. 

V*nderbourg.  in  his  French  version,  has  endeavoured  to  imitate  it : 

"  Destin  ftcbeux 
Etrc  «evree 
Des  tendres  jeux 
De  Cytheree!"  etc 

( J  )  VU.  an  eicellent  paper 44  Ott  tbe  Scansion  and  Stmcture  of  the  Alcaie  Sta&saof  Ho- 
r»ce,"  a  tae  Clasfical  /ournal,  vol.  II.  p.  361.  seqq.  vid,  ciiam.  vol.  15.  p.  234.  scqa. 
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20.  Minor  Alcaic. 

This  metre  consists  of  two  dactyls  followed  by  two  trochees ;  asf 

Levld  |  pirsdnu\erc  \  sOx6. 

« 

21.  Dactylico-Iambic 

This  measure  occurs  in  the  2d,  4th,  and  other  even  lines  of  the  lltfa 
Epode  of  Horace,  as  it  is  arranged  in  this  edition.  The  first  part  of  the 
verse  is  a  Dactylic  Trimeter  Catalectic  (No.  3),  the  latter  part  is  an  Iam- 
bic  Dimeter  (No.  7) ;  as, 

Scribere  \  ver8tcu\lds  \\  &md\re  per\culsum  \  gr&vu 

One  peculiarity  attendant  on  this  metre  will  need  explanation.  In  con- 
sequence  of  the  union  of  two  different  kinds  of  verse  into  one  line,  a  li- 
cense  \s  allowed  the  poet  withregard  to  the  final  syllable  of  the  first  verse, 
both  in  lengthening  short  sy Hables,  and  preserving  vowels  from  elisioa ;  as, 

Kpod.  11.  line  6.  Inachia  furere,  silvis,  &c. 

—  10.  Arguit,  et  latere  petitus,  &c. 

—  26.  Libera  cormlia,  nec>  &c. 

—  14.  Ftrvidiort  mero  arcana,  &c. 

i 

—  24.    Vincere  mollitia,  amor,  &c. 

Hence,  lines  thus  composed  of  independent  metres  are  called  arvwg- 
rqroi*  or  inconnexi,  on  account  of  this  medial  license.  Archilochus,  ac- 
cording  to  Hephaestion,  was  the  first  who  employed  them.  (Bentley,  ad, 
Epod.  II.)  Many  editions,  however,  prefer  the  simpler  though  less  cor- 
rectdivision  into  distinct  measures  ;  as, 

Scribere  \  vlrs\cu\los 

Amd\re  per\\cals&m  |  gravt. 

22.  Iaubico-Dactylic. 

This  measure  occurs  in  the  2d,  4th,  and  other  even  lines  of  the  13th 
Epode  of  Horace,  as  it  is  arranged  in  this  edition.  The  first  part  of  the 
verse  is  an  Iambic  Dimeter  (No.  7),  the  latter  part  is  a  Dactylic  Trimeter 

Catalectic  (No.  3).   It  is  therefore  directly  the  reverse  of  the  preceding. 

« 

Occa\sU\nem  de\  die  :  ()  dumque  vi\rent  gtnu\a. 
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The  license  mentioned  in  the  preceding  mcasure,  takes  place  also  in 
this  :  as, 

Epod.  13.  line   8.  Reducet  in  sedem  vice.    Mtnc,  &c. 

—  10.  Levare  diris  pectora  sollicitudinibus. 

—  14.  f\ndunt  Scamandri  ftumina,  lubricus,  &c. 

These  lines  are  also,  like  thoee  mentioned  in  the  prcceding  section, 
caUed  arviagr froh  or,  inconnexi.  Many  editions  prefer  the  following  ar- 
rangement,  which  has  simplicity  in  its  favour,  but  not  strict  accuracy : 

Occa\sVs\nlm  <fe  |  dU : 
Dumqul  vi\rent  genu\a. 
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Altera  jam  teritur 


JBi,  Vetusto,  -  .    .    18, 18,  8,  20. 

18,18,  8,20. 

13,  18,  13,  14. 
1,  5, 

18,  18,  8,  20; 
5>  7. 

13^  ia,  15*  14. 
18,18,  8,20. 

^  7. 
16,  18,  8,  20. 
18,18,  8,20. 

14,  13. 

18,  18,  8,  20. 
18,  18,  8,  20. 
18,13,  8,  20; 
13,  13,  15,  14. 
1,  3. 

10»  10,  10,  4. 
13,  13,  13, 14. 
13. 

Donec  gratus  eramtibi,  14,  13. 

1  fugaces,    .    .  18,  18,  8,  20. 
mihi  oonum,      .  10,  10,  10,  4. 
Et  thure  et  fidibus,   .  14,  13. 
Exegi  monumentum, .  14. 
Extremum  Tanain,    .  13,  13,  13,  14. 
Pasme,  Nympharum,   10,  10,  10,  4. 
Fe*o  quid  potius  die,  14,  13. 
Herculis  ritu,  .    .    .  10,  10,  10,  4. 


At,  O  Deorum,  . 

Ljce,  . 
un  in  remotis 
Bcatus  iue,  . 
Coelo  supinas, 
Coelo  tonantem, 
Cum,  tu,  Lydia, 
Cur  nae  quereiis, 
Delicta  majorum, 
Descende  coelo, 
Dianam,  tenerae, 


Dive,  quem  proles, 
Divis  orte  bonis,  . 


Horrtda  tempestas, .  1, 

Ibis  Liburnis,    .    .  5, 

Icci,beatis,  ...  18, 

Ule  et  nefasto,   .    .  18, 

Impios  parrae,   .    .  10, 

Inclusam  Danaen,  .  13, 

Intactis  opulentior,  .  14>, 

Integer  vitae,     .    .  10; 

Intermissa,  Venus,  .  14, 

Jam  jam  efficaci,    .  5. 

Jam  pauca  aratro)  .  18, 

Jam  satis  terris,  .    •  10, 

Jam  veris  cotnites,  .  13, 

Justum  et  tenacem, .  18, 

Laudabunt  aKi,  .    .  1, 

Lupis  et  agnis,  .  .  5, 
Lydia,  dic,  per  omnes,  16, 

Maecenas  atavis,    .  13» 

Mala  soluta,  ...  5, 

Martiis  coelebs,  .  .  10, 
MatersaevaCupidinum,  14, 

Mercuri,  facunde,  .  10, 

Mercuri,  nam  te,    .  10, 

Miserarum  cst,  .    .  17. 

Mollis  inertia,    .  I, 

Montium  custos,     .  10, 

Motum  ex  Metello, .  18, 

Musis  amicus,    .    .  18, 

Natis  in  usum,   .    .  18, 


7. 

18,  8,20. 
18,  8,  20. 
10,  10,  4. 
13>  13,  14 
13. 

10,10,  4. 
13. 

18,  8,  20. 
10,  10,  4: 
13,  13,  14. 
18,  8,20, 
2. 
7. 
12. 

7. 

10,  ro,  4. 

13. 

10,  10,  4. 
10,10,  4. 

7. 

10,  10,  4. 
18,  8,20. 
18,  8,20. 
18,  8,20. 


*  Tbe  nnmbers  refer  to  the  several  metres,  as  they  have  just  been  explained.  Thus,  in  the 
rde  beginning  witb  the  words  JEli,  VttuSto,  the  first  and  second  lines  of  each  ttanza  are 
G*eaHr  Akme*  (No.  18),  the  third  line  b  an  Iambic  Dimeter  <No.  6),  and  the  last  line  e» 
Tr^Tr  Afcait  (No  20),  and  «o  of  the  rest. 
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Ne  forte  credas, . 
Ne  sit  ancillae,  . 
Nolis  longa  ferae, 
Nondum  subacta, 
Non  ebur,  neque, 
Non  semper  imbres, 
Non  usitata,  .  . 
Non  vides  quanto, 
Nox  erat, .  ... 
Nullam,  Vare, 
Nullus  argento,  . 
Nunc  est  bibendum 
O  crudelis  adhuc, 
O  Diva,  gratum, 
O  fons  Bandusiae, 
O  matre  pulchra, 
O  nata  mecum,  . 
O  navis,  referunt, 
O  saepc  mecum, 
OVenus,  regina, 
Odi  profanum,  . 
Otium  Divos, 
Parcius  junctas,  . 
Parcus  Deorum, 
Parentis  olim,  .  . 
Pastor  quum  traheret 
Persicos  odi, . 
Pecti,  nihil  me,  . 
Phoebe,  sylvammqu 
Phoebus  volentem, 
Pindarum  quisquis, 
Poscimur :  si  quid. 


18,  18,  8, 20.  Quae  cura  patrum,  . 

10,  10,  10,  4.  Qualem  ministrum,  . 

13,  13,  13,  14.  Quando  repostum,  . 

18,  18,  8,  20.  Quantum  distet,  .  . 

9,  6.  Quem  tu,  Melpomene, 

18y  18,  8, 20.  Quem  virum,     .  . 

18,  18,  8,  20.  Quid  bellicosus,  .  . 

10,  10,  10,  4.  Quid  dedicatum,  . 
1,  7.  Quid  fles,  Asterie,  . 

11,  Quid  immerentes,  . 

10,  10,  10,  4.  Quid  obseratis,  .  . 
18,  18,   8,  20.  Quid  tibi  vis,  .    .  . 

11.  Quis  desiderio,  .  . 
18,  18,  8,  20.  Quis  multa  gracilis, 
13,  13,  15,  14.  Quo,  me,  Bacche,  . 
18,  18,  8,  20.  Quo,  quo,  scelesti,  . 
18,  18,  8, 20.  Rectius  vives,    .  . 
13,  13,  15,  14.  Rogare  longo,    .  . 
18,  18,  8,  20.  Scriberis  Vario,  .  . 
10*  10,  10,  4.  Septimi  Gades,  .  . 
18,18,  8,20.  Sicte,  Diva,  .    .  . 
10,  10,  10,  4.  Solvitur  acris  hyems, 
10,10,10,  4.  Te  maris  et  terrae,  . 
18,  18,  8,  20.  Tu  ne  quaesieris,  . 

5,  7.  Tyrrhena  regum,  . 

13,  13,  13,  14.  Ulla  si  juris,  .    .  . 

10,10,10,  4.  Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci, 

5,21.  Velox  amoenum, 

10,  10,  10,  4.  Vides  ut  alta,     .  . 

18,  18,   8, 20.  Vile  potabis,     .  . 

10,  10,  10,  4.  Vitas  hinnuleo,  .  . 

10,  10,  10,  4.  Vixi  puellis,  .    .  . 


18,  18,  8,20^ 

18,  18,  8,  20. 
5,  7. 

14,  13. 
14,  13. 

10,10,10,  4. 
18,18,  8,20. 
18,18,  8,20. 
13,  13,  15,  14. 

5,  7. 

5. 

1,  2/ 
13,  13,  13,  14. 

13,  13,  15,  14. 

14,  13. 
5,  7. 

10,  10,  10,  4. 
5,  7. 

13,  13,  13,  14. 
10.  10,  10",  4. 

14,  13. 

19,  6. 
1,  2. 

11. 

18,18,  8,20. 
10,  10,  10,  4. 
14,  13. 

18,  18,  8,  20. 
18,  18,  8,  20. 
10,  10,  10,  4. 
13,  3,  15,  14. 
18,18,  8,20. 
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EXPRESSED  IN  VERSES  OF  ARCHILOCHUS,  ALCASUS,  SAPPHO,&c  ' 


J.  Uorna  Svp69.  Sapph. 

3.  NwiJ'  iSgug  igoeovM.  Alc. 

4.  OIpov  <J'  e %kxm  xdhov.  Alc. 

5.  Qwouspov  xaxit  oixd?  &ye<T0ai.  Arch. 

6.  Etrr^e  zdvra  QegW)  faa  QahoXig  itrzshag'  aiug-  Sapph. 

7.  E*  fu  Xx£a"ac  aXyia/F.  Alc. 

8.  Tfe  <raV  ragnetgs  <pgeva{.  Arch. 

9.  Aatyo*  a*  *»p  £a8^Xo>  Alc 

10.  Xaifoira  yvfiQa,  yjaigttu  ¥  6  ydfiSgoc.  Sapph. 

11.  Twd1  cl*  &\6rnZ  xsgiaXq  rvvfinsro.  Arch. 

12.  AiJpc  ycfcf  xoXiOff  Tvgyoc  dgtiios.  Alc. 

13.  UoiciXo^foy  aMvar'  'AQgohtra.  Sapph. 
H,  To  fus  y&g  Mst  xvfia  zvkhhsra^  Alc. 

15.  Na<  0o£jj^a  ffvs  fAsXaha.  Alc. 

16.  Mjjie*  4XXo  pmfofie  rgvtsgov  hevhgeoi  dftxlXu.  Alc. 

17.  Ofe  fro*  2  yinmwc.  Aristoph. 

18.  dflrra  ■£>*  dCgal  Xdgirss  xaWixofioi  rs  Moi<rai.  Sapph. 

19.  Eoi  JilXa»,  iki  rao-aV  JW*orarov»  [jr.^i^oifl-aF.]  Alc. 

20.  Toio?  yaf  $i\brrpoe  tgue  bzo  xaghiqi  ekvo-Qd;.  Arch. 
2).  AXXa*  a'  o  XwiuiXffc,  £  Vaifi,  hdfivarai  *60oc-  Arch. 
22-  Q-Vaijff  hdyLsarat  toOoc  ilXd  fi  6  XvrtfieXfc. 


*  fhr&Optra  ed.  Bentlty,  p.  460,— Horatii  Opera  td.  Kvld.  p.  xvii.  The  numbers  in 
'Jie  margio  have  no  refcreoce  whatever  to  the  metres  as  enplained  in  the  preceding  page*. 
Tbey  arp  intended  roerely  for  distinctive  marks-  It  ia  left  m  an  esercise  for  the  student  t« 
"*ertaia  tbc  proper  measure  of  e«ch  line 
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MANUSCRIPTS  OF  HORACE.* 


T^one  of  the  MSS.  of  Horace  are  of  such  high  rcpute  and  value  as  the 
four  celebrated  codicts  of  Virgil,  which  have  descended  to  modern  tinies. 
Several,  however,  of  considerablc  authority  and  antiquity  were  coilected 
at  the  revival  of  literature,  and  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of 
Lambinus,  Cruquius,  Fabricius,  Pulmannus,  Bentley,  and  other  eminent 
editors  of  Horace.  Of  this  sort  were  five  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
which  Lambinus  describes  as  being  "  very  ancient"  (antiqxrissimi),  though 
wkhout  enlarging  any  farther  in  relation  to  them.  The  four  Codices  Blan- 
dmi,  or  Blandiniani,  are  likewise  deserving  of  distinguished  mention.  They 
were  brought  to  Rome  from  a  convent  of  the  Benedictines  near  Ghent, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  ninth  century,  One  of  them  in- 
deed,  which  Cruquius  calls  "  Blandinius  Antiquissimus,"  is  made  by  that 
editor  to  have  been  still  earlier  than  the  period  just  mentioned ;  and  Cu- 
ningam  regards  it  as  the  most  accurate  and  the  best  of  all  the  MSS.  of  Ho- 
race.  Muretus  also  makes  mention  of  it  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of 
1555. 

In  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  there  are  sixty-one  MSS.,  fourteen  of 
which  contain  the  whole  works  of  Horace,  and  the  others  comprehend 
parts  of  his  writings.  Of  those  which  comprise  the  complete  works, 
there  are  four  which  are  very  accurate,  and  are  supposed  to  be  as  old  as 
the  lOth  and  llth  centuries.  The  one  which  is  believed  the  most  ancient 
has  the  following  inscription  : 

Hic  liber  est,  Benedicte,  tuus,  venerande,  per  orbem ; 
Obtulit  Herbertus  servus  ct  ipse  tuus — 


*  Dnnl^»  Roman  Li/mtfure,  voJ  3.  p.  671.  Lond.  cd.-Horatii  Optra,  erf.  Mitsclurlieh,  vol. 
1.  p.  1,  **f\.-Horalu  Opcru,  ed,  Ottnter.  p,  siii.  seqq. 
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\nother  MS.  bears  the  inscription— 

D.  D.  Puteanis  fratribus  D.  Gothofrcdus  M.D. 

The  third  MS.  had  belonged  to  Pierre  Daniel  of  Orleans,  from  whom  ii 
passed  to  the  Library  of  Colbert,  and  thence  to  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi. 
At  the  time  when  Bandini  drew  up  his  catalogue,  therc  was  extant,  in  the 
Medicean-Laurentian  Library,  a  MS.  of  Horace,  supposed  to  be  of  the 
12th  century,  which  had  belonged  to  Petrarch  (as  appears  from  his  auto- 
graph  on  the  first  page,)  and  was  enriched  with  marginal  annotations  in  his 
liand.  This  copy  had  been  purchased  by  Petrarch  in  1347.  Some  time 
after  his  death,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  person  called  Jac.  Hebrius,  who 
sold  it  at  Padua  to  Ludovicus  Podicatharus,  in  the  year  1458.  It  was  be- 
queathed  by  him  to  Cosmo  Puccius,  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  in  1504.  lt  next 
belonged  to  Laurentius  Rodolphus,  who,  in  1549,  presented  it  to  Antonius 
Petreius,  a  Florentine  Canon,  from  whose  hands  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Laurcmian  Library. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  Fabricius  may  be  mentioned  the  Codex  Anhaltinus, 
sent  to  him  by  Prince  George  of  Anhalt.  Fabricius  bestows  high  com- 
mcndation  upon  it  for  its  antiquity,  and  the  excellent  readings  which  it 
contains.  He  proiesses  to  have  derived  great  assistance  from  it,  both  iri 
emending  the  tcxt  of  Horace,  and  rectifying  the  commentary  of  Acron. 

Pulmann  sets  great  value  upon  one  of  his  MSS.  which  he  had  received 
from  Augustin  Hunnaeus,  both  on  account  of  its  antiquity  and  the  accu- 
rate  text  which  it  exhibits. 

Bentle/s  principal  MS.  is  the  Codex  Gwvianus,  supposed  to  be  about 
800  years  old,  but  wanting  a  great  part  of  the  Satires  and  Epistles. 
Bentley  received  it  from  thc  celebrated  Graevius.  After  his  death  it 
passed  to  the  library  of  the  Elector  Palatinc. 

Gesner,  among  other  subsidia,  had  the  Codex  Goettingensis,  belonging  to 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Gdttingen.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ele- 
gance  of  the  hand-writing ;  and  though  its  antiquity  is  not  great,  it  contains, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  very  good  readings.  Gesner's  "  apparatus 
criticus"  was  likewise  increased  by  two  Codxces  Hannoverani,  from  thc 
Royal  library  of  Hanover ;  both,  however,  imperfect :  and  also  by  the 
Collatio  Saxiana,  or  a  cellection  of  various  readings  made  by  C.  Saxe. 
These  readings  were  obtained  partly  from  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Cunin- 
garn's  Horace,  having  been  written  there  by  Cortius  from  two  MSS.,  one 
a  Leipsic  and  the  other  a  Weimar  codex ;  and  partiy  from  the  margin  of 
a  copy  of  Maittaire'8  Horace,  on  which  gome  anonymous  critic  had  written 
the  lections  of  four  MSS. 

Jani  had  the  use  of  several  MSS.,  the  principal  of  which  appear  to 
have  been  the  two  Dessau  MSS.  Codices  Dessavienses  duo9  and  the 
two  Altorf  MSS.  The  first  of  the  two  Altorf  Codicts  would  seem  to  have 
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feen  transcribed  by  some  ignorant  copyist,  from  an  unknown  MS.  of 
great  value,  since  it  exhibits  many  excellent  readings  which  either  occur 
in  no  other  MSS.,  or  else  in  very  few.  We  ought  not  to  omit,  howevcr, 
tn  this  enumeration  of  Jani's  "  subsidia?  the  Franker  MS„  remarkable  as 
welJ  for  its  age,  as  for  the  number  of  inedited  scholia  which  it  contains. 

The  Strasburgh  MSS.  of  which  Oberlin  made  use  in  preparing  his 
3plendid  edition,  were  four  in  number.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
of  any  very  great  value.  Two  belonged  tc-private  individuals ;  the  remain- 
ing  two  werc  contained  in  the  hbrary  of  the  college. 

Jaeck's  recent  edition  of  Horace  professes  to  be  based  upon  the  readings 
of  six  Bamberg  MSS.  never  before  employed  in  settling  the  text  of  thc 
poet  They  do  not  appear,  however,  to  be  entitled  to  any  very  pcculiar 
praise. 

In  the  old  MSS.  of  Horace,  the  text  was  generally,  if  not  universally, 
accompanied  wtth  a  very  copious  mnrginal  commentary ;  and  to  make 
room  for  thta,  the  spaee  allowed  for  the  Latin  verses  was  too  much  con- 
tracted^  Tbe  commencement,  likewise,  of  a  new  ode  or  epistle  was 
frequenrfy  decorated  with  illuminations,  which,  by  also  occupying  a 
poniou  of  space,  tcnded  still  more  to  limit  that  which  was  reserved  fbr 
the  text  The  transcriber,  in  consequence,  frequently  found  that  one  verse 
of  the  poem  could  not,  in  writing,  be  contained  in  one  line  of  his  paper, 
but  that  a  part  of  a  verse  must  necessarily  be  carried  on  to  a  second ;  and, 
as  he  was  not  sufficiently  skilful  to  discern  where  each  verse  properly 
termmated,  the  conrmencement  of  a  new  one  was  not  marked  by  a  capital 
tetter,  or  any  other  distinction.  Hence  the  confusion  introduced  in  the 
metre  of  the  lines,  ond  the  disputes  with  regard  to  their  division.  Some- 
times,  too,  the  copyists  wrote  lines  without  the  first  letters,  intending  after- 
wards  to  emblazon  them,  which  in  many  instances  was  forgotten  entirely. 
Thus,  in  the  29th  line  of  the  flrst  ode  of  the  first  book  : — 

Mt  doclarum  htdtrat  pratmia  frontium, 

the  firstletter  was  left  blank  in  the  oldest  MSS.,  and  the  word  Te  was 
zdopted  by  conjecture,  in  the  ancient  editions,  till  Rutgersius  proposed  an 
alteration  to  Me ;  which  correction  hi»s  been  admitted  in  almost  all  the 
impressioQs  publishcd  since  his  time ;  though  Dr.  Hare  attempted  to 
ivistify  and  revive  the  old  reading  of  Te. 

With  regard  to  ancient  MSS.  generally,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention 
in  this  place  the  chief  results,  as  to  their  distinctivc  marks,  which  have 
been  obtai ned  from  an  examination  of  them.* 


Dvtwwt  BMiographuiue,  tome  1.  p.  87  —  Hornt  s  Introduction,  vol  3.  p.  49 
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1.  Manuscripts  were  written  in  capital  letters  until  the  7th  or  8th 
century,  and  mostly  without  any  divisions  of  words. 

2.  In  the  most  ancient  Manuscripts  there  are  no  points :— when  the 
point  or  dot  came  to  be  employed,  it  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  letter, 
and  not  in  the  line. 

3.  Commas  were  not  used  until  toward*  the  end  of  the  lOth  century. 

4.  Marks  of  interrogation,  exclamation,  and  parenthesis,  were  not 
employed  until  the  15th  century. 

5.  In  the  13th  century  they  began  ta  separate  words  by  small  lines  in- 
elined  from  right  to  left. 

6.  Abbreviations  are  very  rare  in  manuscripts  anterior  to  the  llth 
century,  while  in  the  three  succeeding  centuries  they  become  so  varied  and 
multiplied  as  to  render  the  reading  of  manuscripts  very  difficult,  and  some- 
ttmes  impossible. 

The  Palimpsesti  Codkes  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  It  is  well 
known,  observes  a  Reviewer,*  that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  loss*  of  many 
valuable  works  to  a  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages  ainong 
the  monkish  scribes,  who  used  to  pare  off  the  surface  of  parchment  ma- 
nuscripts,  or  to  obliterate  the  ink  by  some  chemical  process,  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  fitting  them  to  receive  the  works  of  some  Christian  author.  Co- 
pies  of  books  thus  prepared,  and  written  on  a  second  time,  are  called  Co- 
dices  Palimpsesti.]  It  appears  from  an  account  given  by  Wetstein  of  the 
Codex  Claromontanus  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  had  originally  con- 
tained  the  works  of  some  tragedian,  perhaps  Sophocles.  Averyancient 
Galen  was  detected  under  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  by  Knittel,  in 
the  library  at  Wolfenbuttel :  for  the  erasure  of  the  original  writing  was 
not  always  so  complete,  but  that  parts  of  it  might  be  decyphered  by  hold- 
ing  it  up  tothe  light  The  discoveries  of  Maio  among  the  Codices  Palim» 
psesti  of  the  Ainbrosian  iibrary  at  Milan  are  known  to^ll. 


*  Afrucum  Criticwn,  vol.2.  p.  141. 

i  Cic.  ad.  Trebat,  4. 18.  "  Nam  tnutd  in  Palimpusto,  laudo  cquidem  parHmoniem,  scd  mi- 
ror,  qtnd  in  illa  chartuiafuerit,  quod  dtlert  matur.ru — non  «titm  puto  U  meas  qnstotat  ddert,  ul 
reponas  tuas»  Catulliw.  20. 6.  "  Nsc  tie,  utfilt  tn  paiimpscsto  Rclata  :  ckartat  regiae,  noti 
tibri." 
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Above  nx  hundrtd  editions  of  tbe  works  of  Horace  have  appeared 
aince  the  mvention  of  printing.  The  following  sketch  will  be  found  to 
contain  notices  of  the  most  important  of  them. 

Editio  Princkps.  4to.  Without  printer's  name,  date,  or  placeof  pub" 
bcation.  It  is  supposed  by  raost  bibliographers  to  have  been  printed  at 
Milan,  in  1470,  by  Anthony  Zarot ;  while  others  imagine  k  to  have  been 
tbe  work  of  Philip  de  Lavagna,  sorae  time  previous  to  1469.  It  ia 
tremety  rare  and  valuable,  and,  at  Dr.  AskWs  sale,  was  purchased  for 
£17  6s.  6dL  while  at  the  Pinellian  it  brought  £31  10*.  Gesnerfountfthe 
text  of  this  edition  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  faith  due  to  a  MS.  His 
words  are :  "  Possideo  exemplum  primae  quae  adhuc  innotuit  editionis, 
curvis  libro  manuscripto  facile  comparandum,"  &c. 

Oroiii  Strmones,  foJ.  printed  in  Gothic  characters,  without  place,  datc, 
or  name  of  printer.    Generally  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  1470. 

HoroiH  Opmcxda.  1471.  Printed  at  Rome,  by  John  Philip  de  Iigna- 
naine.  A  work  of  excessive  rarity.  The  date  is  ascertained  with  some 
probabUity  firom  a  letter  of  tbe  printer's  appended  to  the  volume,and  da- 
ted  1472,  in  which  he  speaks  of  this  year  having  been  the  stcond  ont  of 
ms  residence  at  Rome. 

Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,  by  Anthony  Zarot,  M ilan,  1474,  4to. .  Very  rare 
and  vaJuabie.  This  same  year  Zarot  first  published  the  commeritaries  of 
Aaron  and  Porphyrion  on  the  works  of  Horace,  separately,  however, 
frora  the  text 

Hantiti  Opera,  by  Carnerius,  Ferrara,  1474,  4to.  This  is  an  extremely 
scarce  edition.  Dibdin  and  others  make  it  of  the  8vo.  size,  but  erroneoup- 
ry,  according  to  Moss. 

10 
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FRlNCIPAt  EDltlOUTS  OT  HORACL. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  Horace  was  pnnt^ 
ed  in  almost  every  city  where  a  press  was  established.  Be 
sides  the  editions  of  Rome,  Milan,  and  Fcrrara,  there  were 
others  published  at  Padua,  Venice,  Leipzig,  Strasbourg,  Paris, 
&c.   One  of  the  most  remarkable  editions  of  this  period  is 
that  of  Rome  1476,  in  folio,  with  the  scholia  of  Acron  and 
Porphyrion;   It  contains,  however,  only  the  Odes,  Epodes, 
Carmen  Saeculare,  and  Artof  Poetry.    Thisedition  was  su- 
( perintended  by  Aloysius.   In  1482  appeared  from  the  Flo- 
'  rence  press  the  edition  of  Landinus,  in  folio,  ennched  with  a 
very  valiiable  commentary.    It  was  reprinted  in  1483, 1486, 
1484.     *    1490, 1491,  and  1495.   In  1484  Gryphus  published  an  edi- 
Giyphus.  i    tion  of  norace  cum  notis  variorum,  from  the  Venice  press,  in 
folio.   The  notes,  however,  are  only  the  scholia  of  Acron  and 
,    Porphyrion,  and  the  commentary  of  Landinus.   To  this  edi- 
1489.  tk>n  succeeded  that  of  Domitius  in  1489,  folio,  Venice  ;  and 

1492.  1494.  of  Mancmejii  1492,  folio,  from  the  same  place.   Not  fewer 
than  twelve  editions,  printed  chiefly  at  Venice  and  Milan, 
were  formed  on  the  text  of  this  last,  before  the  end  of  the 
century.   In  1494  appeared  the  Art  of  Poetry,  with  Pe- 
trarc's  commentary,  in  4to.   The  last  edition  worthy  of  no- 
1600.        ]  tice  in  this  century  was  that  of  Ascensius,  with  a  familiar, 
Ascemus.  i  th^ugh,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  times  a  very  trifling  commenta- 
ry.   It  appeared  in  the  year  1500  from  the  Paris  press,  in  folio. 


Wth  Century. 

ln  the  early  part  of  this  century  are  to  be  distinguished  tht 
1601-1527. }  Aldine*  editions  from  the  Venice  press,  in  1501,  1509, 1519, 
Aldas-       5       i527#   They  are  in  the  8vo.  and  12mo.  form.    Of  thesc 
the  edition  of  1501  is  the  rarest,  and  next  to  it  that  of  1519. 


»  The  Aldi  were  Aldus  Piu*  Manutius  and  his  son  Taulus  Manutius-  Tbe  fonner  wa* 
bornin  1446,  the  latter  in  1512  It  was  the  elder  Aldus,  who,  obsening  the  many  inconve 
niences  which  arose  from  the  vast  number  of  abbrevjations  used  by  tbe  generality  of  p-  int- 
ers,  first  contrived  an  expedient  whereby  these  abbreviations  were  wholly  taken  away,  and 
yet  books  at  the  same  time  but  little  increased  in  size.  This  he  accomplished  by  introducing 
what  b  now  called  the  Itatic  character,  (from  the  native  country  of  the  inventor,)  but 
which  was  formeriy  styled  Aldint.  His  editions  are  remarkable  for  their  accuracy  and  for 
manyexcellentreadings.  The  son  trod  in  his  father's  footsteps,  and  maintained  the  bigh 
character  of  the  Aldine  press.  The  editions  of  the  Aldi  are  known  by  the  vignette  or  rebu?, 
a  dolphin  nibbling  an  anchor. 
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Tbe  editions  ot  Philip  Junta,  from  the  Florence  press,  are  al-  1603-1519. ) 
so  celebrated.    They '  are  of  the  8vo.  size,  and  appeared  in  anta' 
1503, 1514, 1516,  and  1519.   The  two  last  were  printed  by 
his  heirs.    The  AJdine  and  Junta  were  the  leading  editions 
for  morc  than  half  this  century.    The  edition  of  Colinaeus  ap- 
peared  from  the  Paris  press  in  1528,  and  was  reprinted  in  1628—1549. ) 
1531, 1533,  1543,  and  1549.   It  is  an  8vo.   To  this  succeed-  ColiDMUS-  i 
ed  the  edition  of  Sebastian  Gryphius,  Lyons,  1530,  in  8vo.f  1630—1564.  > 
which  was  eleven  times  reprinted  from  1533to  1554.   Next Gryph,us"  * 


the  Basle  editions,  four  in  number,  from  the  press  of 
Henncpetrus,  (Henri-Pierre).    The  first  appeared  in  1 545,1 545-1580.  ? 
ihe  others  in  1555, 1570,  and  1580.   This  edition  contains  theHcnricpetni4  * 
annotations  of  40  commentators,  whose  names  are  enumerat- 
cd  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  page.    It  was  pronounced  by 
the  late  Dr.  Parr, "  a  wonderful  storehouse  of  Iearning.,, 
(Bibliotheca  Parriana,  p.  178.)    In  1551  the  younger  Aldus  1651—1562.  ? 
published  an  edition  of  Uorace  with  the  notes  of  Muretus, Aldus  Jua*  » 
which  was  reprinted  ten  times,  down  to  1582.    It  is  in  12ma 
We  have  also  an  edition  with  the  notes  of  Pulmann,  publish-  1667—1567.  * 
ed  at  Antwerp  in  1557,  of  the  8vo.  size,  and  eight  times  re-  Pulmt,in-  * 
printed.    The  most  celebrated  commentator,  however,  dur- 
ing  this  period,  was  Lambinus,  whose  edition  appeared  at  Ly- 1661— iGos.  \ 
ons  in  1561,  of  the  4to.  size,  and  was  twelve  timcs  reprinted  ^^^11113,  ' 
down  to  1605,  which  last  is  considered  the  best.    This  work 
marked  a  new  era  in  Horatian  criticism.   Bibliographers  style 
Lambinus  M  Magnus  Horatii  sospitator.**   He  did  not  servile- 
hy  foIJow  the  Aldine  or  Junta  impressions,  but  adopted  from 
each  thc  readings  of  which  he  most  approved,  and  coDated 
them  with  a  nuraber  of  original  MSS.    In  1577  Henry  Ste- 1677-16«.  I 
pbens  published  his  first  edition,  from  the  Paris  press,  in  8vo.    ep  en  ' 
which  was  reprinted  in  1588  and  1592.   Mitscherlich  speaks 
of  8tephens*edition  as  being  "  bonarum  rerum  refertissimtt." 
Finally,  in  1578,  appeared  the  edition  of  Cruquius,  said  to  be  157B— 1611. 1 
hased  upon  eleven  manuscripts.    It  was  reprinted  in  1587,  Crarimus' 
1601,  1603,  and  1611.   The  first,  second,  and  fifth  cditions 
were  published  by  Plantin  at  Antwerp,  the  remainder  at  Ley- 
dea.   The  size  is  4to.   We  have  also  in  this  century  the 
notes  of  Politian,  and  the  paraphrase  of  Cerutti,  but  the  last 
is  held  in  little  esteem.    Of  all  the  editions  which  have  been 
jncntiooed  in  this  century,  if  we  had  to  make  a  selection,  the 
choice  would  fall  upon  that  of  Cruquius,  who  is  deservedly 
csteemedone  of  the  best  commentators  on  Horace.   M  Con- 
«ult  the  notes,n  observes  Harwood, «  ta  any  of  the  difficult 
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passages  in  Horace,  and  you  will  have  your  doubts  satisiacto- 
rily  aolved."  Haries,  however,  thinks  Cruquius  inferior  to  his 
predecessor  Lambinus  in  research,  ingenuity,  and  general  cri- 
tical  knowiedge.   The  opinion  appcars  to  us  an  incorreot  one. 


17th  Century. 

The  17th  century  opened  with  the  edition  of  D.  Heinsius, 
which  appeared  from  the  Plantin  press  at  Antwerp,  in  1605,  of 
the  8vo.  size.  It  was  rcprinted  at  the  same  press  in  1609  and 
1610,  and  from  that  of  the  Elzevirs  in  1612,  1629,  and  1653. 
The  edition  of  1629  is  the  scarcest  and  the  most  valued  by 

SofS*180^  \  cur'ous*  ^n  appcared  the  edition  of  Bond,  from  the 
London  press,  in  the  8vo.  form,  with  a  concise  but  useful  run- 
ning-commentary.  It  has  been  very  often  reprinted.  The 
latest  edition  we  have  seen  is  that  from  the  Paris  press,  1806, 

ieoe-1708  )  in  8vo.  In  1608  the  beautiful  and  critical  edition  of  Torren- 
orreotitts.  j  ^       pUDUsneo«  ^  lne  Antwerp  press  in  4to.  and  reprinted 

in  1620  and  1708.  In  this  same  century  we  have  also  the 
%  followine  editions  worthy  of  notice,  Horace  with  the  critical 
\  notes  of  Rutgersius,  from  the  press  of  R.  Stephens,  Paris, 


1613,  12mo.     Rutgersius  having  come  from  Sweden  to 

France,  while  Stephens  was  preparing  an  impression  of  Ho- 

race,  and  being  much  delightcd  with  its  beauty  and  correct- 

ness,  presented  him  with  the  notes  (Lectiones  Venusinae) 

which  he  had  written  on  that  poet.    Being  favourably  receiv- 

ed  by  the  public,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  learned  world, 

they  were  inserted  in  the  Varioruni  and  other  editions  of  this 

1663-1690.1  century.  A  Variorum ^edition  by  Schrevclius,  printed  by 
Sctoveih».  J  HMck  at  Ley^n  in  1653  8vo  ^  reprinted  in  1658, 1663, 

.1668,  1670, 1688,  &c.   It  is  not  much  esteemed  by  critics. 

Harwood  gives  the  preference  to  the  first  of  these  editions, 

though  that  of  1690  is  esteemed  the  most  rare.  Horace  with 
MmelUui.  |  the  notes  of  Minellius,  Rotterdam,  1668,  12mo.  often  reprint- 

ed  and  forraing  a  useful  edition  for  beginners.  Horace  for 
1*91-1828.  >the  use  of  the  Dauphin,  edited  by  Dcsprez,  Paris,  1691,  4to. 
*nU9.Delpb.  S A  weU  edition>       0ften  repruited,  but  of  Kttle  real 

value.  A8  a  critical  edition  it  is  deserving  of  no  attention, 
and  its  text  is  probabJy  the  veryworst.  The  explanatory 
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notes  are  in  general  of  a  useful  character.   Theeditionof  l699  , 

Talbot,  Cambridge,  1699,  4to.  a  magnificent  and  correct  edi-    Talbou  s 

tion,  executed  in  a  bold  character,  on  a  stout  clear  paper, 

and  formed  on  a  collation  of  several  MSS.  and  editions.  In 

the  same  year  appeared  the  edition  of  P.  Burmann  from  the  1#H>— 1713. 7 

Ulrecbt  press,  12mo.    It  contains  the  tcxt  of  116018^  edi-  ?  harm%tm'  * 

tion  of  1629.    It  was  reprinted  in  1713,  and,  in  the  compila- 

lion  of  this  last,  Burmann  collated  some  MSS.  and  Bentley'8 

edition  ;  from  which  sources  he  not  only  corrected  the  errors 

of  ihe  former,  bnt  culled  some  very  choice  and  valuable  read- 

JQgS. 


iSlh  Century. 


The  eightcenth  century  was  as  fertile  as  the  preceding  in 
edibons  of  the  poet  In  1701  was  published  the  edition  of  {£J}~1726  j 
Baxter,  London,  8vo.,  praised  by  Harwood,  but  severely  and 
justJy  handled  by  Harles  and  Mitscherlich.  It  was  reprinted 
in  1725.  This  last  edition  is  replete  with  opprobrious  lan- 
guage  and  abuse  against  Bentley.  The  edition  of  Baxter  in 
fine  has  Uttle  to  recommend  it  except  the  selections  which  it 
contains  from  the  old  scholiasta.  Gesner  conferred  some 
reputalwn  on  the  edition  of  17*25,  by  making  it  the  basis  of  his 
own.  Bothe,  in  his  republication  of  Gesner,  has  thrown  out  a 
large  poroonof  Baxter's  notes.  In  171 1  appeared  the  edition 
of  the  great  Bentley,  whom  the  continental  scholars,  even  at  ^auj!^  \ 
the  present  day,  esteem  one  of  the  first  of  modern  critics. 
lt  was  printed  at  the  Cambridge  press  in  4to.  reprinted  at  the 
same  press  in  1713,  8vo.,  by  BentJey^s  nephew  (Mr.  S. 
Bentley),  with  thc  notes  of  R.  Bentley  abridged :  reprinted 
also  at  Amstcrdam  the  same  year,  and  again  in  1728.  The 
two  last  editions  are  preferable  to  the  rest :  in  thesc  the  notes 
are  on  the  same  page  with  the  text,  and  are  accompanied  by 
tfce  tndex  of  Treter,  cnlarged  and  corrected  by  Verbergius. 
Beatfey  was  the  first  to  apply  a  bold  hand  to  the  text  of 
Hora*?,  and,  by  the  aid  of  some  valuable  MSS.,  but  much 
inore  of  his  own  felicitous  though  daring  conjectures,  he 
aJtered  many  of the  rcadings  of  previous  editions.  His  immensc 
eruditkm  and  indefatigable  researches  render  his  labours  inva- 
luabie  lo  the  scholar.    u  Etiam  ubi  errat,"  says  MitscherJich, 
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"  ab  ingenii  doctrinaequc  magnitudine  semper  admirabilis  et 
venerandus."  Bentley's  fame,  however,  excited  many  oppo- 
ni7.        )  nents.   In  1717,  R.  Johnson  published  a  work  on  Horacc 
Ari«tarehu5.  }  under  the  feism  ed  name  of  Aristarchus  Antibentleianus,  at 

Antibentl:    \    _  . 

ISottingham,  in  8vo.  It  contained  a.violent  attack  on  Bentley. 
'  "  Fuit  in  hoc  viro,"  observes  the  critic  already  quoted,  "  major 
adversus  Bentleium  acerbitas  quam  doctrina."    In  1721 
Cuningam  entered  the  lists  wtth  an  edition  printed  at  the 
\  Hqgue,  2  vols.  8vo.  and  reprinted  the  same  year  at  the  Lon- 

^unin^am.  $ 

don  prcss.  Cuningam  boasts  of  having  corrected  thc  text  in 
upwards  of  400  places ;  and  so  great  was  his  opposition  and 
animosity  to  Bentley,  that,  whenever  he  discovered  that  he 
had  adopted  any  one  of  his  readings,  if  it  was  supported  by 
any  other  authority,  he  would  confess  his  obligation  to  that 
authority  rather  than  to  Bentley*s ;  while,  if  he  had  followed 
any  emendation  of  the  great  critic*s,  for  which  he  had  no 
authority,  though  ever  so  much  pleased  with  it,  he  would,  in 
many  cases,  immediately  reject  it,  in  order  to  avoid  acknow- 
ledging  himself  under  any  obligation  to  the  leaming  of  the 
scholar  whom  he  attacked.  Hence  tbe.  edition  of  Cuningam, 
though  in  many  respects  a  valuable  one,  is  by  no  means  enti- 
tled  to  the  praise  which  Kett  bestows  on  it  (Ehments,  vol.  2. 
p.  531.),  when  he  states  that  "every  page  evincesthe  learned 
editor^s  critical  sagacity  aod  excellent  judgment."  Every 
page,  on  the  contrary,  displays  his  malignant  envy  and  obsti- 
nate  prejudice.  Among  the  remaining  editions  of  this  cen- 
tury,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following :  that  of 
1731.        >  Wade,  London,  1731,  4to.  and  8vo.,  praised  by  Bowyer  (Hist. 
J^6-       |  Lit.  vol.  2.  p.  277.) :  The  edition  of  Pine,  London,  1733—37, 
Pine.        5  8vo.,  with  the  text  entirely  engraved  (which  is  that  of  the 
Cambridge  edition  of  1701),  and  accompanied  by  a  profusion 
1744.        )  of  elegant  vignettes :  The  edition  printed  by  Foulis.  Glasgow, 
Foulia.       \  1744,  12mo.  This  last  is  said  to  be  immaculate ;  and  the 
sheets,  as  they  were  printed,  were  hung  up  in  the  college  of 
Glasgow,  with  the  offer  of  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  an 
inaccuracy.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted  at  Glasgow, 
1749.        i  'but  probably  not  with  the  same  degree  of  care.    In  1749 
Sandby.     j  oppeared,  from  the  London  press,  the  edition  of  Sandby,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.,  illustrated  with  thirty-five  engravings,  after  the 
antique,  and  in  point  of  accuracy  preferable  to  that  of  Pine. 
rr5a-i822.  \  Mitscherlich  calls  it  "  splendida  editio/  In  1752  appeared 
Zeuner*     ?  lhe  ^diuon  of  Gesner,  Leipzig,  8vo.    Gesner  took  Baxters 
Bothe.      )  edition  of  1725  as  the  basis  of  Ws  own ;  but  his  notes  and  ernen- 
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rfations  are  truly  learned  and  valuable.  It  was  the  observatiorr 
©f  L*owth,  that  Gesner,  by  pursuing  this  plan,  gave  to  the 
world  the  best  edition  of  Horace.  With  all  due  deference  to 
thc  Jeamed  bishop,  it  is  conceived,  that  Gesner  would  have 
succeeded  far  better,  had  he  not  followed  Baxter  at  all. 
Zeune  subsequently  enriched  Gesner>s  edition  by  some  valu- 
able  notes,  and  Bothe  yery  recently  has  added  many  others  ; 
removing,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  portion  of  Baxter^s. 
Gesner's  edition  of  1788  was  reprinted  in  a  very  beautrful 
manner  at  the  Glasgow  press,  in  1794,  in  the  4to.  and  8vo. 
size.  The  Leipsic  edition  of  1815  contains  some  valuable 
notes  added  by  Wendler.  Until  the  appearance  of  Doering^s 
second  edition,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  GesnerV  was 
deridedly  the  most  popufer.  In  1757  Dr.  Hurd  published  his  1757.  r 
Cngush  Cooimentary  un  thc  Art  of  Poetry,  I/>ndon,  3  vols. Hu  ' 
8vo.  The  learned  editor  discovers  the  utmost  order  and  con- 
neotion  in  this  epistle,  which  he  supposes  to  contain  a  com- 
plete  system  of  rules  for  dramatic  composition.  But  Hurd 
was  a  pupil  of  Warburton ;  and,  together  with  much  of  the 
ingenuity,  had  imbibed  also  the  paradox,  of  his  master. 
His  commentary  is  learned  and  interesting ;  but  his  theory, 
after  hav  ing  been  extremely  popular,  is  now  supplanted  by 
that  of  Wieland.  In  1762  an  edition  of  Horace,  remaAable  17«2-1772.  > 
for  its  elegant  and  exact  typography,  appeared  from  the  press  ?    c  1  r 


of  Baskerville,  Birmingham,  l*imo.  It  was  reprinted  in  1770, 
in  the  4to.  form,  and  in  177*2  in  12mo.  The  4to.  edition  is  one 
of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  works  ever  executed  by  Bask- 
erville.   In  1770,  Valart  published  an  edition  from  the  Paris  y7^.  | 
press,  in  8vo.  It  is  held  in  but  little  estimation.  Thc  editor 
states  that  it  is  formed  on  a  coHation  of  seventy-six  MSS., 
but  it  does  not  absolutely  appear  that  he  himself  consulted 
them :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  little  more 
than  what  was  done  by  his  predecessors.  In  some  respects, 
however,  this  edition  is  entitled  to  a  degree  of  praise,  for  the 
acuteness,  learning,  and  ingenuity  which  it  occasionally  dis- 
plavs.   In  1778,  Jani  published,  from  the  Leipsic  press,  an  JJJf- ^809,  \ 
edition  of  the  ftrst  and  second  books  of  the  Odes,  which  was 
folWed  bythe  third  and  fourth  books  in  1782.  A  reprint  of 
both  volumes,  under  the  care  of  Schaeffer,  appeared  in  1809. 
The  size  is  8vo.  Jani's  first  volume  was  very  eagerly  bought 
up,  but  the  second  was  rather  coldly  received.  It  is  a  work 
f>f  corjsiderable  merit,  though  severely  reviewed  in  the  Biblio- 
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1791— 1794 
Bodtini. 


1792. 
Combc. 


mU5,     published  the  edhion  of  Oberlinus,  Strasbourg,  4to.  A  very 
elegant  and  accurate  work,  in  the  compilation  of  which  Ober- 
lin  collated  four  Strasbourg  MSS.  which  are  supposed  to  be 
very  ancient,  and  the  various  readings  of  which  are  inserted 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  These  MSS.,  however,  do  not 
appear  to  be  of  any  great  value.  A  very  splendid  edition 
published  at  Parma,  from  the  press  of  Bodoni,  in  folio, 
the  care  of  J.  N.  De  Azara.  It  has  no  notes,  but  the  text  is 
modelled  after  the  best  editions  and  MSS.  Among  the  latter 
are  five  from  the  Chigian  Library,  containing  the  odes.  This 
edition  was  succeeded  by  two  others  printed  by  Bodoni,  thc 
first  in  1793,  of  which  only  150  copies  are  said  to  have  been 
struck  ofF :  the  second  in  1794,  in  8vo.  of  which  last  there 
were  only  200  copies  printed.  Bodoni'0  editions,  however, 
are  unfortunately  not  free  from  typographical  errors.  We 
^  come  next  to  a  variorum  edition  by  Dr.  Combe,  London» 
1792,  2  vols.  4to.  This  is  certainly  a  splendid  edition,  but  of 
no  particular  merit  It  was  severely  reviewed  in  the  British 
Critic,  for  January  1794.  The  review  is  republished  in  the 
Classical  Journal  (vols.  5  and  6),  with  alterations  and  addi- 
tions.  It  charges  the  editor,  Dr.  Combe,  with  want  of  dili- 
gence  m  consulting  the  authors  from  whose  works  the  notes 
are  taken,  and  with  not  exercising  sufficient  care  in  incorpo- 
rating  their  critical  emendations  and  remarks.  The  reviewer 
pronounces  this  edition  to  be  44  at  the  same  time  strikingly 
redundant  and  deficicnt.w  He  admits,  however,  that  the  notes 
and  prolegomena  contain  a  valuable  treasure  of  critical  and 
philological  learning.  The  typographical  merits  of  the  work 
are  said  to  be  disgraced  by  a  slovenly  negligence  and  inaccu- 
racy.  In  1794  appeared  the  edition  of  Wakefield,  from  tbe 
London  press,  in  two  volumes,  small  8vo.  This  is  a  very  neat 
and  correct  work,  and  is  held  in  considerable  estimation,  both 
for  the  very  pleasing  style  in  which  it  is  printed,  and  for  the 
critical  sagacity  which  in  many  instances  characterizes  the 
text.  In  1797,  Dr.  Hunter  publisbed  an  edition  from  the  St. 
Andrew^  press,  in  12mo.  distinguished  for  its  accuracy,  with 
some  very  excellent  critical  notes.  In  1799,  Didot,  acting 
both  as  editor  and  printer,  brought  out  a  magnificent  cdition 
from  the  Paris  prcss,  in  folio,  "  charta  regali  impressa.*'  It  is 
formed  on  the  basis  of  tliat  of  Oberlin,  which  Didot  considered 

1800—1806.  >  ^e  most  correct*  adorned  with  beautiful  vignettes.  Only 
Mihchertich.  {250  copies  wcre  struck  off.  In  1800  appeared  the  excel- 


1794. 

Wakefield. 


1797. 
Hunter 

1799. 

Didot. 
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ceHent  and  valuable  edition  of  Mitscberiich,  from  the 
press,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  The  notes,  though  rather  diffu^, 
adrairably  adapted  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  poet/and 
the  work  has  been  regarded  by  many  competent  critics'  as  a 
masterpiece  of  erudition  and  classical  taste.  The  text  is  in 
^eneral  pure  and  correct,  but  occasionally  leans  too  much  to 
the  readings  of  the  common  editions.  In  what  has  been 
calied  Aesthetic  criticism  —  in  the  judgments  passed  on  the 
poetical  ideas,  and  poetical  expressions,  it  is  superior  to  the 
editwn  of  Jani.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this  edition  extends 
only  to  the  end  of  the  Epodes,  and  has  never  been  completed 


19/A.  Century. 

The  edition  of  J.  M.  Ernesti,  Berlin,  1802, 2  vols.  8vo.  is  a  1802. 
ptoduction  of  inferior  merit    "  Parum  placuit  viris  doctis,"  EfnCrtl* 
«ys  Klugling,  in  his  supplement  to  Harles'  Notitia.   Far  dif- 
fcrent.  however,  is  the  edition  of  Doring.    It  first  appeared  1803-1826. 
from  the  Leipzig  press  in  1803,  in  one  volume  8vo.  containing 
nierely  the  odes,  epodes,  and  carmen  saeculare.    The  work 
was  completed  in  1824,  and  was  published  as  a  new  edition 
m  two  volumes  8vo.    It  was  reprinted  at  the  Glasgow  press 
in  1826,  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  though  with  some  inaccu- 
racies  in  the  typography.    The  Glasgow  reprint  is  in  one  vo- 
lume  8vo.    The  merits  of  this  edition  entitle  it  to  a  very  high 
rank.    The  text  is  settled  after  no  particular  edition,  but  com- 
bines  the  excellencies  of  aJI,  and  is  occasionally  improved  by 
the  learned  and  felicitous  emendations  of  the  editor  himself. 
The  commentary  is  concise,  but  learned  and  satisfactory.  In 
1806  an  edition  of  Horace  by  Praedicow  appeared  from  the  1806. 
Wirtemberg  prcss,  in  8vo.    The  editor  has  altered  the  text  Prwdicow- 
in  913  pkces,  without  assigning  any  reasons  for  these  nume- 
rous  changes,    The  consequence  is,  that  we  have  here  a 
new  Horace  and  not  tbe  bard  of  Venusia.    The  continental 
criucs  have  been  of  couise  extremely  severe  in  their  stric- 
tures  on  the  work.    To  this  edition  succeeded  that  of  Fea, 
Rome,  181 1,  in  2  vols.  8vo.    It  is  praised  by  some  critics,  and  1811— 1820. 
by  Kluglmg  among  the  rest,  for  its  accurate  typography,  ^Jhe. 
which  Fea  professed  to  have  emended  after  ancient  inscrip- 
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tions,  coins,  &c.  and  also  for  its  correct  punctuation  and  the 
oopious  account  whdch  it  gives  of  various  readings.  Doring, 
however,  passes  a  much  more  correct  decision  upon  its  me- 
rks  in  the  following  words  :   w  MuJtum  praesidii  ad  Horatii 
mterpretationem  editione  Romae  (anno  1811)  a  Fta  evulgata 
et  multis  praeconiis  commendata  me  nacturum  esse  sperave- 
ram ;  sed  haec  spes  me  fefellit.  Nam  praeter  ingentem  lectio- 
num  e  multis  codicibus  descriptarum  et  congestarum  farragi- 
nem  pauca,  quae  Horatii  editorem  juvare  possint,  habet  illa  edi- 
tio.    Necparum  in  ea  oflendit  acerbitas  et  petulantia  qua  Fta 
insultat  fere  Bentleio,  quem  tamen  longe  illum  tam  doctrinae 
copia,  quam  accuratiore  Latinae  linguae  scientia,  superare, 
quis  est  qui  non  intelligat  1"  Fea's  edition  was  reprinted  at 
Heidelberg  in  1820,  in  two  vols.  small  8vo.  with  notes  and  ad- 
ditions  by  Bothe.    The  German  editor  is  very  profuse  in  his 
encomiums  on  Fea,  and  states  that  he  was  first  induced  to  re- 
print  the  work  from  having  seen  it  praised  in  Wolf  's  Analec- 
ta.    Ddringfs  opinion,  however,  appears  to  us,  from  an  actu- 
al  inspection  of  Fea's  edition,  to  bc  decidedly  thc  true  one. 
1815—1822. 1  In  1815  Gesner's  edition  was  reprinted  with  the  additions  of 
(cii"  1752.)  >  Zeune,  and  some  notes  by  an  anonymous  critic,  who  appears, 
from  some  accounts,  to  have  been  C.  C.  Wendler.    It  was 
republished  again  inl822  with  additions  by  Bothe,  whootnit- 

H  taterir    \     a  ^*"^6  P011'00  °^  Baxter*s  notes.    In  1815  H^indorfT gave 
*to  the  world  his  edition  of  the  Satires  with  a  commentary, 
1817.         \  Breslau,8vo.   In  1817,  Kidd  published  an  edition  of  Horace 
K,dJ-        S  (rom  ^nc  Cambridge  press,  in  12mo.    The  text  is  substantially 
Bentley's.    Some  short,  but  valuable  notes,  both  original  and 
selectcd,  are  added  to  the  volume.    Horace  also  appeared  in 
1817.        )  1817  among  the  Regent  classics,  London,  18mo  :  and  again 
Hcgcnfscd.  |  jn  1822    Va}py  likcwise  pubiished  a  graal|  expurgated  edi- 

Vaipy.  \  tion,  with  English  notcs,  in  1818,  12mo.  In  1821,  Jaeck,  the 
1821.  >  librarian  of  the  Royal  library  at  Bamberg,  published  an  edition 
from  the  Weimar  prcss,  in  one  volume  12mo.  accompanied 
with  notes.  It  professes  to  have  corrected  the  text  by  the  aid 
of  six  manuscripts  in  the  Bamberg  library,  never  before  collat- 
ed,  and  of  which  specimens  are  given  at  the  end  of  thc  vo- 

1820  \umc.    ^  ^°°S  n0t  P°ssess»  however,  any  particular  merit.  In 

London.  \  l&M,  anedition  was  published  at  thc  London  pressin  32mo., 
rcmarkable  as  being  at  that  time  the  smallest  edition  of  Ho- 
race  ever  printed.    It  has  been  cclipsed,  however,  of  late  by 
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the  cdition  of  Filon,  Paris,  1828.    The  types  fbr  this  last  1828- 

.  Filon. 

Trere  purposely  cut  by  H.  Didot,  and  are  certainly  the  very 
smaUest  of  which  the  annals  of  printing  can  boast.  It  pro- 
duces  a  strange  contrast  to  place  this  pigmy  edition  of  the 
bard  by  the  side  of  the  ponderous  foUo  of  Basle,  enriched 
with  the  labours  of  forty  scholars  and  grammarians.  The 
Bipont  edition  of  Horace,  certainly  the  worst  of  that  other- 
wise  vaJuable  collection,  and  perhaps  too  one  of  the  worst 
books  ever  edited,  has  been  lately  republished  by  the  house  of 
Treuttel  and  Wurtz,  at  Paris  and  London,  under  the  care  of 
M.  Gence.  Under  its  new  form  it  deserves  to  be  spoken  of 
in  terms  of  high  approbation.  In  our  own  country,  an  edition 
of  Horace  has  lately  appeared  from  the  Boston  press.  It 
is  a  production,  however,  of  very  inferior  merit,being  nei- 
ther  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  hs  text,  nor  fbr  the  accura- 
cy  andextent  of  the  accompanying  annotations. 


1828. 
Gence. 
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1.  Italian. 

"Tm  earliest  translations  of  the  odes  were  those  of  Fa-  Fabrini. 
btini,  and  Georgini  Da  Jesi,  which  were  not  published  till  the 
close  of  the  16th  century;  and  nearly  one,  hundred  years 
eJapsed  before  F.  Nomi,  who  was  the  next  translator,  pub-  Nomi. 
iished  \us  version  at  Florence,  dedicated,  in  a  canzone,  to  the 
Grand  Dake  of  Tuscany.  The  translation  of  Francesco  Cap-  Cappone. 
pooe  came  forth  at  Venice  nearly  about  the  same  time.  Sub- 
sequent  to  that  period,  those  who  have  rendered  the  odes  of 
Horace  into  the  Italian  language,  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the 
equally  dangerous  extremes  of  paraphrase,  and  slavish  adhe- 
rence  to  their  original.  Mattei,  in  his  translation,  which  he  MtUei. 
enthles  '  Metamorfosi  Lirica  d'Horatio  parafrasato  e  moraliz- 
zafo/  informs  us, '  in  tutte  sue  odi  ed  epodi  io  tel  faro  compa- 
rire  transformato :  di  Latino  in  Toscano,  di  licentioso  in  pu- 
dico,  <T  Epicureo  in  morale :  tutti  i  luoghi  dove  si  tocchino  os- 
cenita  ho  convertito  in  sensi  morali :  tutti  altri  soggetti  ancora 
poco  honesti  ho  ridotti  dentro  i  limiti  della  modestia,  lasciando 
solo  quelle  poche  odi,  che  son  tutte  ripiene  dal  capo  al  pie  di 
matena  vitiosa Paolo  Adhani,  on  the  other  hand,  entitles  his  Adrianf . 
version,  'Le  Ode  d'Horatio,  con  simil  ordine  di  metro  ed  egual 
numero  di  sillabe  e  sovente  minore,  puramente  tradotte/  Two 
other  venions  of  the  odea  appeared  during  the  first  half  of  the 
lSth  century ;  the  one  by  the  Abate  del  Buono,  a  native  of  Bnono. 
Bologna,  and  professor  in  the  university  of  Turin ;  and  the 
other,  which  is  generally  accounted  the  best  Italian  version  of 
Horace,  by  Stefano  Pallavicini,  secretary  to  the  king  of  Po-  Ptiiavidni. 
Jand.  This  last  translation  is  highly  applauded  by  Haym  and 

*  Dunlop',  Jfom/in  LUeralwt,  vol,  3-  p.661.  £omf.  ttotmlof  Clanical  m> 
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Potce. 


Paitoni.  '  Elegantissima  traduzione,'  observes  the  former ;  and 
in  the  NovtlU  della  Repub.  delle  Letttre.  (Anno  1737.  p. 
142—3)  we  have  the  following :  *  Abbiamo  altre  traduzione 
di  quell'  insigne  Poeta,  mala  presente  noi  giudichiamo,  che  sta 
per  togliere  a  tutte  la  palma.'  Count  Algarotti,  after  the 
death  of  Pallavicini,  which  happened  in  1742,  collected  his 
works,  and  addressed  the  edition  of  them,  which  he  pubhshed, 
to  the  king  of  Poland,  Augustus  III.  This  translation  first  ap- 
peared  in  1736  ;  it  is  executed  in  difierent  poetical  measures, 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  dlflerent  subjects  presented  in 
the  original. 

There  were  translations  in  the  Italian  of  the  Satires  and 
Epistlts  before  the  Odes.    Thc  Satires  were  versified  by  the 
celebrated  critic  and  scholar,  Ludovico  Dolce,  in  1559.  But, 
though  well  qualified  for  this  task  by  his  learning  and  taste, 
he  appcars  to  have  wrought  from  some  inferior  edition,  or  in- 
accurate  MSS. ;  and  he  has  consequently,  in  many  passages,gi- 
ven  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  sense  of  his  author. 
This  work  of  Dolce,  however,  was  corrected  and  remodelled, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Frances- 
^      co  Maria  Biacca,  who,  according  to  the  affected  practice  of 
ibkhellse!)    the  Arcadian  Society,  to  which  he  belonged,  assumed  the 
name  of  Parmindo  Ibichense.    Francesco  Borgianelli  (or 
r  itwco!)  U    Itarco),  another  Arcadian,  translated  the  Satires  in  1730,  and 
the  Epistles  a  few  years  afterwards,  ia  Terza  Rima.    For  a 
character  of  these  last  roentioned  versions  consult  the  hfovellc 
della  Repub.  dellt  Lettere,  Anno  1737,  p.  385 — 6.  and  An. 
1738,  p.  193—4. 

Paitoni  enumerates  not  fewer  than  fourteen  diiferent  Italian 
versions  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  of  which  the  best  vs  that 
Pasqaaligo.    by  Benedetto  Pasqualigo,  a  Venetian  nobleman.   It  appear- 
cd  from  the  Venice  press  in  1726, 8vo. 

In  the  general  collection  of  Italian  translations  of  the  An~ 
cient  Latin  poets,  printed  at  MUan,  1785,  &c,  and  entitled 
Corpus,  &c, '  Raccolta  di  tutti  gli  antichi  poeti  Latini  con  k>- 
ro  versione  nelT  Italiana  favella,'— the  editors,  in  the  eighlh 
and  ninth  volumes,  which  contain  the  works  of  Horace,  have 
selected  as  the  best,the  translation  of  the  Abate  del  Buono  Ibr 
the  Odes  and  Epodes — the  version  of  L.  Dolce,  as  improved 
by  Biaccm,  for  the  Satires— that  of  Borgianelli  for  the  Epistles, 
and  of  Pasqualigo  for  the  Art  of  Poetry.  A  character  of 
thi*  collection.  is  given  in  the  tfovellc  dclla  Repub.  delU  UtU- 
^,Anno  1636.  p.  88-91. n 
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%  French. 

K  Tbe  eariiest  French  translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace 
w  verse  is  that  by  Jacques  Mondot,  printed  in  1579.    His  Mondor. 
work  is  full  of  all  the  faults  which  characterise  thc  French 
poets  of  his  age.   It  is  executed  in  various  measures,  some  of 
the  odes  being  in  verses  of  eight,  and  others  of  twelve,  sylla- 
bJes.    Translations  of  Odes*  of  Horace  may  be  found  in  thc 
works  of  all  the  poets,  at  the  close  of  thc  16th  and  commencc- 
inent  of  the  17th  century  ;  as  Joachim  de  Bellay,  Philippe  De  Betlcy. 
Deportes,  Nicolas  Rapin,  and  Colletet.    A  few  of  these  odes  {^rtes*  ] 
are  well  executed,  and  a  collection  might  have  been  formed  Cofietet. 
finom  them,  which  would  have  given  a  better  idea  of  the  origi- 
nal  than  the  professed,  but  miserable,  translations  of  the 
whole  odes,  which  appeared  in  thc  course  of  the  17th  ccntu- 
ry.    Amongthese  last  may  be  mentioned  the  version  of  Mar-  Marcassus 
cassus.   Thc  translator  is  said,  by  Ernesti,  to  have  commenced 
this  translation  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  and  to  have  com- 
pleted  it  in  two  months  :  he  was  professor  of  rhetoric  to  the 
coUege  of  La  Marchc,  at  Paris.    His  translations,  romances, 
and  plays  are  equafly  disregarded.    The  last  were  deemed 
unworthy  of  being  acted  bcfore  the  students  of  his  col- 
Jege.    The  version  of  the  Abbe  Pellegrin,  published  at  Paris  1'ellegrio. 
in  1715,  merited  the  severe  epigram  of  M.  de  la  Monnoye  : 

11  faudroit,  soit  dit  entre  nous, 
A  deux  Divinttes  offrir  ces  deui  Horaces— 
Le  Latin  a  Venus.  la  deesse  des  Graces, 

Et  le  Fran^ais  a  son  epoux.— 

From  this  period,  few  translations  of  the  Odes,  and  none 
wkich  were  much  better  than  those  of  the  Abbe  Pellegrin, 
appe  ired  tHl  near  the  close  of  the  century.' 

Wfthm  the  last  fifty  years,  the  French  have  made  up  for 
the  deficiency,  at  least  in  the  number  of  their  poetical  transla- 
tkms  of  the  Odes  and  Satires.  Of  these  numerous  translations, 
one  of  the  most  deserving  of  mention  is  that  of  Daru,  which 
ftnt  appeared  in  1801,  and  was  republished  in  1804 — 5,  with 
a  TCraion  of  the  remainder  of  Horace's  works.  '  La  plus  an- 
cienm;  observes  Dessault,  4  oelle  de  M.  le  comte  Daru,  est, 
a  moo  gre,  la  meillure ;  mais  je  doute  qu'elle  se  ftkt  soutenue, 
si  elle  o'eut  ete  accompagnee  et  appuyee  de  la  traduction  du 
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reste  des  Oeuvres  d'Horace :  encadree  dans  un  travail  com- 
plet,  dont  elle  est  partie  integrante,  eUe  a  participe  necessaire- 
nient  a  la  faveur  que  devoit  obtenir  une  grande  entreprise, 
executee  dans  son  ensemble  avec  assez  de  bonheur ;  mais  on 
oonvient  gencralcraent  que  les  enorts  de  1'auteur,  assez  heu- 
reux,  et  assez  dignes  d'applaudissemens,  dans  les  satires  et  dans 
les  epitres,  ont  presque  completement  echoue  dans  les  odes. 
Cest  Pavis  de  tous  les  connoisseurs :  habile  a  manier  le  vers 
familier,  M.  Daru  paroit  a  peu  pres  etranger  aux  secrets  dfune 
versification,  qui  demande  plus  d'art,  dc  tour,  de  precision  et 
d'61egance.  Sa  traduction  des  odes  est  extrdmement  foible  et 
defectueuse :  on  y  apercoit  meme  de  la  negligence,  et  le  soin 
semble  y  manquer  autant  que  le  talent  et  le  metier.'  (Annalts 
Litt.  U  4.  p.  577.)  The  opinion  of  Klugling,  however,  is  morc 
favourable :  "  Haec  egregia  versio  ceteras  omnes  vincit  ele- 
gantfa,  suavitate  et  indole  vcre  poetica.  In  Odis  propter  Gal- 
licae  linguae,ingenium  non  ubivis  fieri  sane  potuit,  ut  interpres 
verborum  magnificentia  et  sublimitate  exemplum  suum  assc- 
queretur :  verum  in  Sermonibus  et  Epistolis  tanta  plerumque 
fide  tantaque  sermonis  facilitate  et  naturali  quadam  elegantia 
poetae  verba  reddidit,  ut  Horatio  plane  satisfactum  videatur.' 
Vanderbourg.  (Suppl-  P«  211.)  The  version  of  Vanderbourg  is  also  entitled 
to  considerable  praise.  4  Les  Odes  d'Horace,  trad.  en  vers 
fr.  avec  des  argumens  et  des  notes,  et  revues  pour  lc  tcxtc  sur 
18  manuscrits,  par  C.  Vanderbourg.'    Paris,  1812 — 13, 
3  vols.  8vo.  The  manuscripts  which  the  translator  collated 
were  at  that  time  deposited  in  the  Royal  Library :  five  of 
them  he  supposes  to  have  been  written  in  the  lOth,  and  two 
inthc  llth,  century.  As  this  editor  has  not  inserted  morc 
than  ten  pages  of  various  readings,  critics  justly  suspect  that 
he  did  not  collatc  thesc  MSS.  so  diligently  as  he  ought  to 
have  done.  Of  the  readings  which  appear  to  have  been  de- 
rived  from  authentic  sources,  there  are  some  few  which  were 
not  previously  known.  Vanderbourg^s  great  error,  as  regards 
his  version,  is  an  attempt  to  makc  it  imitate,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  form  and  structure  of  the  original,  line  agreeing 
with  line,  and  stanza  with  stanza.  Hence  Dussault  remarks : 
*  Rendre  Horace  vers  par  vers,  calquer  le  vers  Fran^ois  sur 
le  vers  Latin,  les  strophes  de  la  traduction  sur  celles  de  Tori- 
ginal ;  telles  sont  les  lois  qiijl  s'est  gratuitement  hnposee.  II 
halete,  il  sue,  dans  ces  entraves  volontaires ;  et  le  resultat  de 
ses  laborieux  efforts  est  de  donner  a  Horace  une  physionomie 
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gothique,  qui  le  rend  tout-a-firit  meconnoissable :  toutes  les 
graces  de  ce  charmant  poete  perissent  sou*  le  poids  de  cette 
triste  theorie  empruntee,  je  crois,  a  la  litterature  Germanique.' 
(Annales  Litt.  t.  4.  p.  577 — 78.)  Brunet's  opinion  is  more 
fevourable.  1  Cette  traduction  a  ete  egalement  bien  recue  par 
les  savans  et  par  les  gens  du  monde,  et  Pon  desire  que  Pauteur 
acheve  de  traduire  un  poete  dont  il  sait  si  bien  faire  cdn- 
noitre  ks  beautes.'  (t  2.  p.  142.) 

The  French  prote  translations  of  Horace  are  by  no 
raeans  few  in  number;  we  shall  content  ourselves,  however, 
with  namtng  the  raost  important.  The  version  of  Dacier,  with  Dacier 
a  commentary  and  the  original  text,  appeared  in  1681,  from 
the  Pans  press,  in  10  vols.  12mo.,  and  was  reprinted  in  1689, 
1691,  1727,  1733.  Daciert  version  was  highly  esteemed  in 
\is  day.  At  present,  however,  its  merits  are  more  correctly 
estimated.  It  is  servile,  harsh,  and  inelegant;  and  is  only 
valuable  in  some  measure  on  aocount  of  the  notes  whkh  are 
subjowed  In  1728  appeared,  from  the  Paris  press,  Sana-  Sanad0T4- 
don's  version,  with  the  text  and  a  copious  commentary,  2  vols. 
4to.  and  8  vola.  12mo.  Sanadon  writes  with  elegance  and 
Jaste,  but  he  doea  not  attain  to  the  elevation  of  Horace  in  the 
Odes,  nor  to  his  energy  and  precision  in  the  Epistles  and 
Satires.  Hj3  version  is,  in  general,  a  paraphrase  which  weakens 
Ihe  text ;  and  many  learned  men  have  justly  blamed  the  liberty 
which  he  has  u*ko«  i«  «Jtori»g  tho  common  arrangement,  and 
even  structure,  of  the  Odes.  In  ms  critical  notes  he  follows 
Cuningam  too  closely.  His  version,  however,  is,  after  aJJ, 
roore  agreeable  and  spirited  than  that  of  Dacier,  and  his  ex- 
planatory  notes  are  ingenious  and  useful.  The  translation  of 
Batteux  appeared  in  1750,  Paris,  2  vols.  12mo.,  and  was  re-  Batteux. 
printed  in  1823,  with  a  very  full  commentary,  selected  in 
partfrom  thenotesof  Datier  and  Sanadon.  Batteux's  version 
wasnevercoaffldered  ofmuch  value.  In  itspresentimproved  Achaintr* 
state,  nowever,  it  is  deserving  of  far  raore  praise  than  it 
previousiy  enjoyed. " 
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3.  Engltsh. 


Dtant. 


Ben  Jonsou. 


Hawkins. 
Ryder. 
Holvdav 


'*  It  was  long  before  any  English  writer  undertook  the 
task  of  translating  the  whole  works  of  Horacc.   Parts  of 
them,  however,  were  versified  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
Satires  appeared,  under  the  title  of  a  *  Medicinable  Morall,'  in 
1566,  and  the  EpistUs  in  the  year  following.    Both  transla- 
tions  are  by  T.  Drant,  and  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 
Warton,  in  his  History  of  English  Poetry  (vol.  3.  p.  424.)  ob- 
serves  respectingthis  version,  that  it  4is  very  paraphrastic,  and 
sometimes  parodical.'  Ben  Jonson  rendered  some  of  the  Odes 
of  Horace,  and  his  Art  ofPoetry  (London,  1616—1640),  in  the 
dry  and  servile  manner  of  the  age  ;  and  Milton  turned  the  ode 
to  Pyrrha,  almost  word  for  word,  into  verse  without  rhyme. 
The  Odes  were  successively  translated  by  Sir  Thomas  Haw- 
kins  (1635),  Ryder  (1638),  and  Holyday  (1652)  ;  and  the 
Art  ofPoetry  by  Roscommon.    Of  Holyda/s  version  Wood 
remarks  (Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  2.  fol.  260.)   ■  This  translation 
is  so  near  that  uf  Sir  Thomns  Hawkins  printed  in  1638, 
or  that  of  Hawkins  so  near  this,  that  whether  of  the  two  is 
the  author,  remains  to  me,  as  yet,  undiscovered/   With  re- 
Rowommon.  gar(j  to  tne  performance  of  Roscommon,  Cibber,  in  his  f  ,ives, 
(vol.  2.  p.  353.)  calls  it  the  inost  vuiipOe«tal'  ot  the  piecesof 
this  nobleman.    '  The  translation  of  the  Art  of  Poetry,  by 
the  Earl  of  Roscommon,'  observes  Dr.  Johnson,  *  has  received, 
in  my  opinion,  not  less  praise  than  it  deserves.    Blank  verse, 
left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has  little  operation  either  on  the 
ear  ormind  :  itcan  hardly  support  itself  withoutbold  figures 
and  8triking  images.    A  poem  frigidly  didactic,  without 
rhyme,  is  so  near  to  prose,  that  the  reader  only  scorns  it  for 
pretending  to  be  verse.   Having  disentangled  himself  from 
the  difficulties  of  rhyme,  he  may  justly  be  expected  to  givc 
the  sense  of  Horace  with  great  exactness,  and  to  suppress  no 
subtilty  of  sentiment  for  the  difficulty  of  expressing  it.  Thia 
demand,  however,  his  translation  will  not  satisfy ;  what  he 
found  obscure,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever  cleared.9 
(Joh  ,nson's  lives  of  the  Poets  ;  Article  Roscommon.  vol.  1.  p. 
217.  Edinb.  edit.  1818.)   In  the  close  of  the  17th  andcom- 
mencement  of  the  18th  century,  translations  of  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  by  eminent  hands,  crowded  the  poetical  mjswlla- 
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nxs.    •  In  the  collection  of  Odes  usually  called  the  WiC$  Ho-  WifaHonc* 

race,'  says  Francis, « there  are  many  fine  but  distant  imita- 

tions  of  our  author,  perhaps  not  inferior  to  their  originals.  If 

any  of  them  were  intended  for  translations,  the  writers,  how- 

evererninentin  other  parts  of  their  characters,  have  indulged 

injudiciously  a  wantonness  of  imagination,  and  an  affectation  of 

wit,  as  opposite  to  the  natural  simplicity  of  their  author,  as  to 

the  genius  of  lyric  poetry/   An  exception,  however,  ought  to 

be  made  in  favour  of  some  versions  by  Dryden,  in  his  mis-  Dryden. 

cehany  of  translations  from  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Ho- 

race.    In  these,  the  simjplicity  of  classical  times  is  admirabry 

preserved,  andall  the  nature  and  liveliness  peculiar  to  the  Ve- 

At  length  a  complete  translation  of  the  whole  works  was 
oxecuted  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Francis,  Rector  of  Barrow  in  Francis. 
SufFolk.  In  this  production,  a  great  variety  of  English  mea- 
sures,  adapted  to  the  subject  of  each  ode,  has  been  employcd. 
Thc  tnmsJator  admits  that  he  has  takan  a  few  lines,  which  he 
judgedto  be  good,  from  the  versions  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
that  he  was  indebted  for  some  of  the  odes  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dunkin.  This  work,  accompanied  by  a  judicious  selection  of 
notes,  chiefly  from  Sanadon  and  Dacier,  was  first  printed  in 
1743.  It  was  received,  on  its  appearance,  with  considerable 
applause  by  the  public,  and  has  passed  through  a  number  of 
oditions.  4  This  gentleman^s  version,  particulariy  of  the 
odeV  observes  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review  ( Jan.  1758. 
p.  45.)*is  highly  Horatian.  It  is  moral  without  dullness,  gay 
and  spirited  with  propriety,  and  tender  without  whining.'  In 
1807,  a  new  edition  appeared  from  the  London  press,  under 
thc  care  of  Mr.  Du  Bois,  who  added  some  valuablc  supple-  (Du 
mentary  notes,  principally  obtained  from  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
the  aon  of  the  translator.  4  Dr.  Francis/  observes  Mr.  Du 
Bois,  4  died  in  the  year  1773,  and  the  seventh  edition,  1765, 
was  the  last  that  passcd  under  his  eye.  The  former  were  de- 
dicated  to  Lord  Newport,  but  the  seventh  was  inscribed  to 
Dr.  Dunkin  ;  when  the  preface  was  materially  improved,  and 
the  text  caremlly  revised.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  observc, 
that  the  edition  of  1765  has  been  my  principal  guide.' 

4To  the  version  of  the  1  Works  of  Horace,  by  sevcral 
Hand»;  printed  by  Dodsley,  1757—59,  Mr.  W.  Duncombe,  J^&Sfe  ^ 
his  sonMr.  J.  Duncombe,  and  Fawkes,  the  translator  of  Apol-  f«w1im.  S 
lonju3  Rhodms.  were  the  chicf  contributort,   Some  of  the 
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translations  are  spirited  and  elegant,  though,  on  the  whole, 
they  sufFer  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  Francis.  The  cri- 
tical  notes  have  been  chiefly  copied  frorri  Dacier. 

Smwt,  Christopher  Smart  had  turned  Horace  into  prose  ;  but  af- 

terwards,  thinking  that  this  translation  might  be  injurious  to 
his  memory,  he  determined  to  write  one  in  verse,  which  was 
published  at  London,  with  the  Latin  text  ;  but,  on  again  con- 
sidering  that  his  work  might  become  a  school-book,  and  conse- 
quentiy  the  sale  be  increased,  he  formed  the  resolution  to  re- 
vise  the  prose  translation,  and  print  it  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
This  resolution  he  executed  in  the  edfron  of  1767." 

Colman.  jn  1783T  appeared  from  the  London  press,  a  translation  of 

the  Art  of  Poetry  by  George  Colman.  Its  merits  will  suffi- 
ciently  appear  from  the  following  remarks  "  It  U  not  only 
for  the  happy  explication  of  this  exquisite  poem,  which  will 
now  no  longer  be  considered,  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  an  '  op- 
probrium  criticum/  that  the  classical  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Colman.  He  will  receive  equal  gratification  from  his  admira- 
ble  translation  of  it,  which  is  indeed  a  masterpiece  in  its 
kind."  (Monthly  Review,  Aug.  1783.  p.  144—8.)  Of  this 
same  version  Harles  observes  :  "  Colman  vero  illam,  quae 
elegans  esse  dicitur,  versionem,  iambis  similiter  desinentibus 
expressam,  iterum  recepit  emendatiorem,  cum  textu  Latino 
aliisque  opusculis  in  tertio  tomo  operis  :  Prose  on  several  oc- 
casions,  accompanied  with  some  pieces  in  verse.  Lond.  1787. 
8.  III.  vols.  In  notis,  versioni  illi  adjectis,  modo  hypothesin 
suam  hrmare  adnisus  est,  modo  explicuit  spectacula,  musicam 
theatralem,  chorum  et  satiricum  drnma  veterum,  aliasque  ad- 
junxit  observationes,  ad  intelligentiam  totius  poematis  utiles." 
(Suppl.  vol.  1.  p.  439—40.) 
The  most  recent  translation  of  thc  wholc  works  of  Horace 

Boicawcn.     in  vefse  .g  that  by  Boscawcn  1793^97.   «  This  translation/' 

says  the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  «  has  had  the 
usual  fate  of  mediocrity."  In  1795,  Wakefield  published  a 
version  of  the  Odes,  in  his  Poetical  Translations  from  the  An- 
cicnts.  The  performance,  however,  is  one  of  no  very  peculiar 
merit. 

With  regard  to  the  ^nglish  prose  translations,  as  that  of 
Smart  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  remains  but  to  notice 
the  versions  of  Watson  and  Stirling.  Thc  foi  •mer  was  pub- 
tished  in  1741,  from  the  London  press,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and 
republished  in  1747,  1750, 1760,  and  1792.  "  This."  observes 
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Mr,  Aloss,  «isbyfarthe  most  accurate,  as  weU  as  litera),  ver- 
sioo  which  has  yet  appeared :  the  notes  which  accorapany  it 
are  useful,  and  in  general  well  adapted  to  answer  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended,  viz.  to  illustrate  the  History, 
Mythology,  Geography,  <fcc.  of  this  poet.  It  conta  ;^  Dr. 
Bentley,a  readings  and  Dr.  Douglas's*  catalogue  of  about  600 
editions  of  Horace,  a  life  of  the  poet,  and  a  Critical  Disser- 
tationujxmhiswritmgfc''  Stirlintfs  veraion  appeared  in  1751,  Stiriing. 
in  2  vols.  12mo.  It  ia  now  in  a  course  of  repubhcabon,  on  the 
interlineary  plan,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  NuttaJk  Two  vo- 
iumes  of  the  reprint  are  already  published.  The  Prolegomena, 
appended  to  the  new  edition,  promise  raore  than  they  fulfil. 


4.  German. 

The  first  German  version  of  any  merit  is  that  of  Weidner,  Weidner. 
iLeipz.  1690.)  u  Quam  et  nunc  ut  tersam  atquc  efficacem 
laudanC  says  Ernesti  (Bibl.  Lat.  vol.  1.  p.  422).  The  next 
translation  deserving  of  notice  is  that  of  Schmidt  (Gotha,  Schmidt 
1776).  Its  merits,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be  of  a  very 
liigh  order.  Harles,  in  speaking  of  h,  observes :  "  M emorabo 
tantum  propter  versionem  metricam,  non  omnibus  probatam, 
et  propter  eruditas  animadversiones  germanice  scriptas." 
(Inlrod.  in  JVbf.  Lill.  Rom.  vol.  2.  p.  396.-7.)  In  1782, 
Wleland  put  forth  his  version  of  the  Epistles  from  the  Dessau  Wieland. 

. —  — - 

*  "  Kiog,  in  Wis  anecdotcs,"  observes  Mr.  Dunlop,  "  gives  a  curious  account  of  a  Dr. 
Douglas.  wbo,  io  the  time  of  George  II.,  was  physician  extraordinary  to  Queen  CaroKne,  and 
had  eoUected  copies  of  all  the  editions  of  Horace,  from  the  invention  of  printing  till  the 
middie  of  the  19th  century  —  amounting  to  about  460  in  number.  4  The  man/  says  he, 
'  wbom  I  looked  on,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  as  Horace-mad,  was  onc  Dr. 
Douglas,  a  physician  of  somc  note  in  London.  I  made  an  acquaintance  with  this  gentleman, 
oo  purpose  thnt  I  might  have  a  sight  of  his  curious  library,  (if  it  might  bc  callcd  a  library,) 
which  was  a  targe  room  fuJJ  of  all  the  editions  of  Horace  that  had  ever  been  published,  as 
well  as  tbe  teverml  transtJBws  of  that  author  into  the  modern  languages.  If  there  werc  any 
other  books  in  this  room,  as  thcre  were  a  small  number,  tbey  were  only  tbere  for  the  sake  of 
Iior»ce,and  were  on  no  account  valuable  to  the  possessor,  butbecause  they  contained  some 
paru  oi  Horace  which  had  been  published  with  select  pieces  or  excerpts  out  of  other  Latin 
authon,  for  the  use  of  schoots;  or  because  the  translalions  of  some  of  the  odes  and  satires 
were  printed  in  mbcellanies,  and  were  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else.  However,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  the  Doctor  understood  his  author,  whpm  he  had  studied  wfth  great  carc 
and  appiication.  Araongst  other  of  his  criticisms,  he  favoured  roe  with  a  perusal  of  a  Disser- 
tatioo  on  tae  first  ode,  and  a  defence  of  Dr.  Hare's  famous  emendation  of  Te  doetcrum,  &c, 
iastead  of  JH>/ 
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VOK. 

Wolf. 
retn. 


press,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  It  was  reprinted  in  1787,  1794,  1804, 
and  1816.  A  translation  of  the  Satires,  by  the  same,  was  pub- 
lished  in  1786,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  and  again  in  1794,  1804,  and 
1819.  Both  works  arc  accompanied  by  excellent  commenta- 
ries.  "  La  traduction  des  Satires  et  Epitres  d'Horace,  par  M. 
Wieland  "  observes  Schoell,  "  est  une  chef-d'oeuvre  de  poesie 
AUemand ;  mais  ce  qui  la  rend  mfiniment  plus  interessante 
cncore  pour  les  personnes  qui  connoissent  le  Latin,  cc  sont 
les  dissertations  ou  introductbns  qui  precedent  chaque  mor- 
ceau,  et  le  commentairc  qui  Taccompagne.   Jamais  peut-^trc 
auteur  ancien  n'a-t-il  trouve  un  commentateur  en  meme  temps 
si  8avant  et  si  spirituel."  (t.  1.  p.  324.)  Ramler^s  version  of 
the  Odes,  with  notes,  was  published  in  1800  at  the  Berlin 
press,  in  2  vols.  It  is  a  beautiful  translation,  of  the  harmony 
and  elegance  of  which  Harles  speaks  in  terms  of  praisc.  Of 
thc  numerous  versions  which  have  succeeded,  our  limils  per- 
mit  us  to  mention  only  that  of  Voss  (1806),  remarkable  for 
its  excellence  and  elegance :  that  of  Woif  (1813),  and  the 
translation  of  Petri  (1815).  Wolfs  work  is  merely  a  transla- 
tion  of  the  first  Satire,  but  is  held  in  high  esteem.  u  Versioni 
metricae  eleganti,"  observes  Klugling,  M  et  quantum  fieri  po- 
tuit,  fidae,  textus  substratus  est  critice  constitutus.  In  scholiis 
partim  correctionum  criticarum  ratio  redditur,  partim  varia 
textus  loca  verbaque  illustrantur ;  paucae  observationes  ad 
vewionem  spectant.,,  (SuppL  p.  208.)  Petri's  version  em- 
braces  only  the  Art  of  Poetry.  It  rctains,  in  inany  places,  the 
version  of  Voss :  in  others  it  is  smoothcr,  and  morc  adaptcd 
to  the  genius  of  thc  German  tongue. 


5.  Dutch. 


4i  Satyi  en,  in  Duytscher  talen  rhetoryckelyk  overghesedt* 
.\nt.  4to.  1569. 

Van  dcn  "  ^61*2811^11^  Dichtkunst  in  Ondicht  vertaelt,  door  Joost 
vondei.     }  van  den  Vonde].M  Amst.  4to.  1735. 

"  Hekeldichten,  Breven  en  Dicthkunst,  in  Nederduitschc 
iiuyduopcr.    Vaarsen  overgebracht,  door  B.  Huyduopcr.,>   Amst.  4to. 
1737. 

44  Lierzangen  in  Nederduitsche  Dichtmaat  gevolgt  mct 
Van  Winter.    Aanmerkinger,  door  P.  van  Winter.,,   Amst.  8vo.  1805. 
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6.  Polish. 

*  Przekladania  Jana  Libickiego."    Krak.  4to.  1647. 

"Listow  ziegi  dwie  przekladania  Fr.  Dmochowskicgo  i  o 
sztuel  rytmotworczcy  do  Pizonow  xiega  iedna  przekladania 
O.  Konytynskiego."   Warsz.  8vo.  1814. 

u  Odywybrane  z  kiag  roznych  rymowym  i  nierimowyn  wi- 
erszera  przez  Kantorb.  Symowskiego."   Warz.  8vo.  1816. 


u  The  Cassell  Gazette,"  observes  the  editor  of  the  Literary 
Gazette, "  says  that  the  Epistles  of  Horace  will  shortly  be 
priRted  in  a  Hebrew  translation.  This  translation  owes  hs 
origin  to  the  assertion  of  a  man  of  letters,  that  a  Roman  poet 
could  not  bt  translated  into  that  language,  which  produced  a 
wager.— Several  oriental  scholars,  and  particularly  the  cele» 
brated  Eichorn,  have  given  their  approbation  to  the  transla- 
non."— Pt.  2.  for  1818.  p.  479. 
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CARMINUM 


LIBER  PRIMUS. 





Carmen  L 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Maccenas  atavis-eilitc  regibus,  ■, 
O  et  praesidiuin  et  dulcc  decus  meum, 
Sunt,  quos  curriculo  pulvcrcm  Olympicum 
Collegisse  juvat,  metaquc  fervidis 
Evitata  rotis  palmaque  nobilis 
Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos. 
Hunc,  si  mobilium  turba  Quiritium  — 
Certat  tergeminis  tollere  honoribus: 
IJIum,  si  proprio  condidif  horrco 

Quidquid  de  Libycis  verritur  areis.  10 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Odb  1. 

1.  Matctna  t.  The  ortho^raphy  of  thtsname  hai   Rotgrrsius  placcs  n  period  after  nobilu,  aod  undor- 


o  f 


.'  J 


b-*si  rery  rouch  contested,  somc  adrocatiwr,  Mecae-  stands  juvat  with  meta  and  palma  respectively. 
na.%,  othen  Mateena»,  and  others  again  Mtcotmu.  Hence  he  removrs  the  period  after  Deos,  in  versc 
Tbe  hrna  tvbicb  *»e  have  adopted  ia  sanrtioned  by   6th,  and  tnakes  Hunct  in  tbe  7th  *erse,  depeud  on 


inscription«  which  Manutiut  citea,  and  by  evehit. 
of  FabrettPs.    It  ha*  also  the  Greek  usa-e 


4 


osage  *  Bentley  read*  e»en*re,  and  make*  it  (roverned 

OUtrtvof)  ra  its  tavoor.  in  conatrut  tfxi  bi  nobilis,  a  commoi  idtoro  in  poet- 

i  Tum.  hu*  (Adv.  26  7 .),  in  riting  this  pa*-  kral  Laiiottv.  and  bas*d  upnn  a  Hellenism 

sage,  ie«d«  0  detuUriwm  et,  Jcc.    Bot  itdr*»*  not  7  Bnida^us  read-  iioAtlitfBt,  *nd  this  lection  ia 

*p:*»f  vfceuW  he  intends  ihis  for  an  etnendalion,  found  in  anany  MSS  ,  but  mobdium  a<recs  beller 

or  tm  io  porot  of  rneroory  wi'h  the  charactcr  of  the  6ckle  and  inconstant  mal- 

3.  Beaaer  reads  Suntquos,  and  considem  it  tituoV. 

qohaUni  tathe  Gre^k  forra,  doiv  ofc.  Kidd  like-  8.  Bertroann  and  Vanderbourg,  on  the  aotho- 

*rise  adopu  thit  form.  ritj  of  several  MSS.,  read  Ctrtet,  but  this  is  con- 

5.  WhMam,  aa  cited  in  Porson's  Mitc.  Crit.  tradkted  by  condidit  m  tbc  9ta  varse. 
»■  309,  coD.iectures  St  cifaro    In  th.s  saro 
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Gaudentem  patrios  findere^sarculo 1 

Agros,  Attalicis  conditionibus 

Nunquam  demoveas,  ut  trabe  Cypria 

Myrtoum  pavidus  nauta  secet^mare. 

Luctantem  Icariis  fluctibus  Africum  ' '  ,  15 

Mercator  metuen/otium  et  oppidi 

Laudat  rura  sui :  mox  reficit  rates 

Quassas,  indocilis^pauperiem  pati. 

Est,  qui  nec  veteris  pocula  Massici, 

Nec  partem  solido  demere  de  die  20 
Spernit,  nunc  viridi  membra  sub  arbuto' 
Stratus,  nunc  ad  aquae  lene  caput  sacrae. 
Multos  castra  juvant,  et  lituo  tubae  — 
Permixtus  sonitus,  bellaque  matribus 
Detestata.  Manet  sub  Jove  frigido  25 
Venator,  tenerae  conjugis  immemor, 
Seu  visa  est  catulis  cerva  fidelibus, 
Seu  rupit  teretes  Marsus  aper  plagas. 
Me  doctarum  ederae  praemia  frontium 
Dis  miscent  superis :  me  gelidum  nemus  30 
Nympharumque  leves  cum  Satyris  chori 
Secernunt  populq :  si  neque 
Euterpe  cohibet,  nec  Polyhyi 
Lesboum  refugit  tendere  barbiton. 
Quod  si  me  lyricis  vatibus  inseris, 
Sublimi  feriam  sidera  vertice. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


13.  Tbe  common  reading  is  dimoveas  f  Lam-  85.  Lactantius  (ad  Stal.  Theb.  3. 377.)  : 
binus  gives  dcmoveas,  which  Fea  and  otbers  re-  ttstfinda,  which  Vanderbourg  adopts. 

ceive.  29.  Croft  conjectures  Te,  an  emendatkxi  first 

14.  An  anonymous  critic  (Class.  Journ.  vol.  10,  made  known  by  Hare.  It  has  been  rcceived  by 
p.  421.)  sugrgests  Myrtoum  impavidus.  Sanadon,  Wakefield,  Fea,  Wolf.  Liit  AnssL  1.  *• 

16.  In  tbis,  and  the  succeeding,  versc,  Acidalius  p-  979.)  and  others.  Me  is  found  in  Zarot's  edition 

(ad  VelL  Paterc.  2.  1 10.)  proposcs  to  read  otia  for  1474,  and  has  become  the  common  reading.  It  is 

otium  and  tuta  for  rura.  Tbis  emendation  is  ap-  well  defended  by  Musgrave,  (ad  Soph.  EL  151.) 

proved  of  by  Gronorios  and  Bentlry ;  the  latter  of  "  Inurbanus  fuisset  atque  iirup6Ka\os  Horatius,  s> 

whom  cites,  in  Us  support,  Ovid.  Trist.  4.  39  fcut  his  verbis  ad  Maecenatem  usus  essel,  multuro  su- 

the  common  readiner  is  certainlv  more  noeticftl.  A*  nra  dnctorum  ederas  dienitatis  fastieio  ortnnen- 


support, 

the  common  reading  is  certainly  more  poetical.  As  pra  doctorum  ederas  dignitatis  fastigio 

to  the  objection  rvsed  by  the  same  critic  against  tem."  Fid.  also,  Remarks  on  tbe  l 

the  Latinity  of  rvra  oppidi  sui  (i.  e.  ojtpido  suo  ad  Horace,  kc.  p.  lixi.  of  this  volume. 

jacentia),  it  may  be  stated  in  reply,  that  the  same  33.  Brodaeus  reads  prohibet. 

usageoccurs  in  9i|jU8  Italicus,  (4.  227.^  " mbu-  35.  Some  MSS.  give  inseres,  wbich  Vaoder 

losi  rura  CasiniS'  (fr%d.  R.  Iohnsoni  Aristarth.  bourg  adopti. 

p.  2.  p .  10.  as  cited  by  Hunter.)  36.  Cuningam  gives  vertice  sidera. 

19.  Beatley  reato  Est-qui,  and  is  folloived  by 
Kidd. 
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Carmen  II. 


AD  AUGUSTUM  CAESAREM. 
js  terpis  nmfi 

■  •    •  •   •      ■  ■ 


Jam  sajtis  ter^is  nmf  atque  dirae^ 
Grandinis  niisit  Patcr,  et,  rubente 
Dextera  sacras  jaculatus  arces, 
Terruit  urbem : 


Terruit  gentes,  grave  ne  rediret  5 
Saeculum  Pyrrhae  nova  monstra  questae  : 
Omne  quum  Proteus  pecus  egit  altos  i^. . 

Visere  montes, 


Piscium  et  summa  genus  haesit  ulmo, 
Nota  quae  sedes  fuerat  palumbis.  10 
Et  superjecto^pavidae  natamnt 
Aequore  damao. 


Vidimus  flavum  Tiberim,  retoriis 
Litore  Etrusco  violenter  undis, 
Ire  dejectum  monumenta  Regis,  15 
Templaque  Vestae, 


Jliae  dum  se  nimium  querenti 
Jactat  ultorem,  vagus  et  sinistra 
Labitur  ripa,  Jove  non  probante,  u- 

xorius  amnis.  20 

Audiet  cives  acuisse  ferrum, 
Quo  graves  Persae  melius  perirent ; 
Audiet  pugnas,  vitio  parentum 
Rara,  juvcntus. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

■ 

Ode2. 

V  Heiosius  coojcctures  terrae,  of  which  Bur-  here  mcantto  beused  as  ageneral  terra,  andbe  rc- 

mann  («I  Serv.  JEn.  3.  589.)  approves.  fers,  in  support  of  bis  position,  to  Suetonius,  Aug. 

4.  BiodVos  reads  orban  94  and  Firg.  JEn.  6.  9§3.  From  the  first  of  these 

10.  Tbe  coomon  readiog  is  colutnbis,  hut  pa-  passa^p»  little,  if  anv  tbing,  can  be  proved,  ai  a 

hemin»  n  fcnod  in  «ome  of  Bentle)  's  and  Valarl's  prodigy  is  refcrred  to ;  whfle  in  the  other  the  read- 

MSS.,  aod  s  adopted  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Va-  ing  i»  oncertain,  Bunnann  prcferring  sub  arbore  to 

lart,  Fea,  aad  otners.   Thc  latter  is  certainlj  the  super  arbort,  and  nssigning,  as  a  reasoo,  44  quia 

tm«  rcadiag   Tbe  palumJ>ae,  or"  wcod  pigeons,"  raro  columbas  viderous  arbore  insidentes,  sed  vd 

coostruct  thetr  nests  on  the  branches  and  in  tbe  in  tectis  aedium  vel  humo." 

holkms  af  trees ;  tbe  columbae,  or  M  dovea,"  are  15.  Cuningajn  reads  disjechtm,  on  the  authority 

keptin  dorccots.   (Coinpare  Bochart  Hicroz.  1.  ofMSS. 
3>  Gesner,  howwfer,  roaintains  tbat  aAxmbi*  is 
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<;  q,  horatiiVlacci. 

I 

Quem  vocet  Divum  populus  ruentis  25 
lmperi  rebus  ?  prece  qua  fatigent 
Virgines  sanctac  minus  audientem 
*  *Vp-«C  Carmina  Vestam ?  ~       '  / 

Cui  dabit  partes  scelus  expiandi 

Jupiter  ?  Tandem  venias,  precamur,  30 
Nube  candentes  humeros  amictus, 
Augur  Apolio ; 

Sive  tu  mavis,  Erycina  ridens, 
Quam  Jocus  circum  volat  et  Cupido ; 
Sive  neglectum  genus  et  nepotes  35 
Respicis,  auctor, 

• 

Heu  !  nimis  longo  satiate  ludo, 
Quem  juvat  ckmor  galeaeque  leves, 
Acer  et  Marsi  peditis  cruentum 

Vultus  in  hostem ;  40 

Sive  mutata  juvenem  flgura, 
Ales,  in  terris  imitaris,  almae 


/  .    Filius  Majae,  patiens  vocari 
s/>*  ^  v  Caesaris  ultor : 

Serus  in  coelum  redeas,  diuque  45 
Laetus  intersis  populo  Quirini, 
Neve  te,  nostris  vitiis  iniquum, 
Ocior  aura 

*.       .,1.   ,,    — 

VAR10US  READINGS. 

29.  Bersmann  gives  parti  on  the  tuithorily  of  aminod,  concludcd  that  it  wa*  a  pure  coniectore  of 

some  MSS.,  but  this  very  p  robably  arose  from  a  Faber**.    Still.  however,  he  approves  of,  and  re- 

mistake  on  the  part  of  tbe  copyisis,  aod  is  a  cor-  ceive»  it,  into  the  text    Tbis  reading,  bowever,  is 

raplion  from  partis  the  old  form  of  partes.  actoally  foand  in  ancient  MSS.  if  we  believe  the 

31  Some  editions  have  candenti  wbich  vio-  editor  of  the  Harlaera  editioo  (E.  a  Zurrk)  which 

lates  the  metre.    The  advocates  lor  ihis  readiug,  appeared  in  1696.    Al  ail  events,  Marsi  is  muck 

however,  cootend  that  the  h  in  kumeros  bemg  superior  lo  Mauri.    f  n  thr  first  plare,  the  Mn\i- 

strongly  aspirated  has  the  force  of  a  consonant,  ri  were  never,  as  eppears  from  anrient  writers, 

and  that  no  eliston  therefore  takes  place  io  the  very  reinarkable  for  their  valour ;  and,  in  the  next, 

lina I  syllable  of  candtnti.    This  is  ail  purely  ima-  their  cavalry  were  always  decidedly  supertor  to 

ginary.    Not  even  the  prioi  iple  of  ihe  arsis  can  their  infantry    On  the  othe r  hand,  ihr  Marsi  eure 

savethe  6nal  syllable  of  candenti  from  elision,  reputed  to  bave  been  one  of  the  mnsi  valiant  na- 

sincc  fhe  applicaiion  of  that  principle  to  Sapphic  tion*  of  antiquity  :  thov  were  ih   flower  of  tbe  Ro- 

verse  is  extremely  doubtrul.  inan  armies,  and  so  high  did  their  mibtary  rtpu- 

34.  \lmost  all  editions  read  circvmvolai  as  one  tation  *tand  as  to  render  the  saying  a  proverbial 

word,  which  reuders  the  laving  of  the  caesural  one,  that  no  triumph  •  ould  be"  achieved  either 

paus*  both  awkward  and  unplraaing.  over  the  Marsi  or  without  ih>  t  aid.    It  has  been 

39.  The  cornmon  reading  is  Maun\  for  which  suggested  thai  b)  Maun  ptditxs  Horacc  n*ans 

Faber  6rst  suggested  Marsi,  promising  tosub*tan-  one  of  the  Moorish  cavalry,  dixmountcd  and  fi»h  t- 

liatethe  correction  at  some  future  period.    Tbis,  ing  desperalely  for  life  '  This,  however,  is  trant. 

bowever,  he  did  not  ful6!  ,  and  Dacier,  his  son-in-  ing  in  simplicity,  and  cannot  be  correct. 
law,  raercly  reraarks  that  tbe  new  reading  is  found      46.  Cuningara  and  Heinsius  («d.  Ocid.  Fast.  4. 

in  old  editions.   Bentlcy,  not  6oding  this  correc-  475.)  prefer  Quirino. 
tion  in  any  of  «he  MSS.  or  edition»  which  he  ex- 
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T ollat :  hic  magnos  potius  triuraphos, 
Hic  amcs  dici  Pater  atque  Princeps,  50 
Ncu  sinas  Medos  equitare  imiltos. 
,    Te  duce,  Caesaj*. 

*       Car^kn  hi. 

'  AD  VIRGILIUM.    ^  ^  c    ^  4 

//  Sic  te  JDiva,  potcns  Cy^pri, 
Om.utx      jm^»  ,  Sic  fratreg  Helenae,  lucida  sidera, 
Ventorumque  regat  pater;  A--«* 

Obstrictis  aliis  praeter  Iapyga,  , 
Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum  '  5 

Debes  Virgilium  nmbus  Atticis, 
Reddas  incolumom,  precor, 

Et  serves  animae  dimidium  meac. 
Uli  robur  et  aes  triplex 

Circa  pectus  erat,  qui  fragilem  truci  10 
Commisit  pelago  ratem 

Primus,  nec  timuit  praccipitem  Africum 
Decertantem  Aquilonibus, 

Nec  tristes  Hyadas,  nec  rabicm  Noti, 
Quo  non  arbiter  Adriae  lf> 

Major,  tollere  seu  ponere  vult  freta.  . 
Quem  Mortis  timuit  gradum, 

Qui  rectis  oculis  monstra  natantia, 
Qui  vidit  mare  turgidum  ct 

Infames  scopulos  Acroccraunia  ?  ~0 


VARIOUS  READINGS 


reads  Ncc 


51. 


i  Tbe  coznznou  edhioos  have  no  conuna  after 
-Dwa. 

2.  Coaingam  reads fulgida. 

liw  roany  tdnions  bave  a  coloo  or  se- 

cicokaifetj  Japyga,  but  this  interferca  with  Ihe 

«ajaaodtbeorderof  construction.  (oid.  Eipla- 
atory  oofte.) 

8  F**,  ok  fce  autborrty  of  two  MSS.,  reads  Ul 
rnrei,  wh>diBoakes  a  disagreeable  tautology  with 
Ktddas  inc-^jKci,  ia  the  verse  preceding. 
15.  Thecoa»»  reading  .s  /fcu/na*,  bul  Ad- 
a  more  h  accordance  witb  Graecian  usage. 

which  Bentley 
to  r«fr>.  Sanadoo  follows 


Cuningam  in  prcferring  /uu,  but  Porson  (ad 
Hec.  95«  Addenda.)  lends  his  «anction  to  the 
emendation  oi  Bentley.   w/.  Explanatory  notes. 

19.  Tbe  Venice  edition  of  1478  has  turgidum, 
but  Lochf  r  s  (1498,)  gives  turbidvm.  The  former 
has  become  the  commori  reading,  though  tbe  MSS. 
▼ary  between  the  twa  Bentley  considers  turbi- 
dum  tbe  stronger  epithet,  but  in  this  be  is  evidentfy 
tncorrect.  "  Tvrgidum,"  observes  Huater,  M  for- 
tius  videtur  epitheton.  Narn  levi  tempestate  tur- 
batur  mare,  unde  tvrbidum  vocetur  :  at  non,  nisi 
vehementioribus  ventis,  tvrgtt.»  Vanderbourg  al- 
so  is  in  favour  of  tvrgidum,  observing, "  J'ai  con- 
serve  la  lecon  vulgaire,  qui  sera  sans doute  approu- 
vee  de  tous  les  mains." 

20.  Tbo  coramon  reading  is  Acroceravnia  ? 
which  is  found  in  all  tbe  MSS.  and  early  editions 
This  is  also  the  lection  of  Servius  (ad.  Mn,  3 
506 )  who  ©bserves,  *»  Ceraunia,  montes  f^iri,  ». 
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HORATII  PLAcCl. 


ftequidquam  Deus  abscidit 

Prudens  Oceano  cussociabili 
Terras,  si  tamen  impiac 

Non  tangenda  rates  transsiliunt  vada. 
Audax  omnia  perpeti 

Gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  et  nefas. 
Audax  Iapeti  genus 

Ignem/raude  mala  gentibus  intulit : 
Post  ignem  aetheria  domo 

Subductum,  Macies  et  nova  Febrium  30 
Terris  incubuit  cohors : 

Semotique  prius  tarda  necessitas 
Leti  corripuit  gradum. 

Expertus  vacuum  Daedalus  aera 
Pennis  non  homini  datis.  35 

Pemipit  Acheronta  Herculeus  lahor. 
Nil  mortalibus  arduum  est : 

Coelum  ipsum  petimus  stultitia :  nequc 
Per  nostrum  patiniur  scelus 

Iracunda  Jovem  ponere  fuimina.  40 


VARIOUS  READIKGS. 


crebris  fulminibus  propter  altitudinem  oootinati. 
Unde  Horatius  expressius  dixit  Acroceraunia, 
propter  altitudinera  et  fulrainum  jactus  "  Lactan- 
tius  Placidus,  a  grammarian  of  tbe  5th  century,  in 
quoting  this  line  of  Horacc  on  one  occasion  (o<i 
&tat.  Theb.  6.  156)has  alta  Ceraunia,  whicb  in- 
«Juccd  Baxter  to  aoopt  this  reading  io  the  text  of 
Uorece  ;  and  from  him  a  few  subsequent  editora 
liave  borrowed  the  eraendation.  The  authority  of 
Lactantius,  bowever,  in  the  prescnt  case,  amounts 
to  notbing ;  since  tn  two  other  instances  (ad  Stat. 
Theb.  1.  123.  and  3.  181.)  he  gives  the  common 
reading  Acroceraunia.  Jani,  who  concurs  with 
Baxtcr  in  preferring  thc  other  lection,  thuiks  Jlcro- 
ceraunta  too  prosaic  an  cpithct ;  and  yet  it  is  us«»d 
by  as  roelodious  a  poet  as  Ovid,  (Rem.  Am  739.) 
"  haec  Acroctraunia  vita."  To  all  this  tnay  be 
addod,  thatt  to  a  gaographical  point  of  view  also, 
Aaweravnia  ts  by  hr  the  more  correct  readiog. 
vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

22.  Bentley  advocates  dissociabilis  (i  c.  dissoci- 
abiles)  in  the  scnse  of  u  haud sociandas  (cum  Occ- 
ano.)"    Fca  gives  dissociabilts,  but  expiains  it  by 

trrrnr  nnnr  ,1,fnrin1nm  min~a  ivwnnif  *»     D„.  " 


censures  tbe  conimon  read ing  dissaciab J«*  as  taut.v 
logical,  but  hisown  emendation  isopen  to  the  same 
charge. 

£r.  The  common  text  has  retitum  nefas,  which 
makes  a  disagreeable  pleonnsm.  Du  Hamcl  givef 
vctitum  et  nefas  from  an  old  MS.,  and  Valart  finds 
this  same  reading  in  one  of  the  MSS.  which  be 
conanlted.  The  insertion  of  et  certainly  relieres  the 
passagc,  since  vetitummar  thus  denote  wbat  is  for- 
bidden  bv  human  laws,  and  nefas  wbat  is  in  viola- 
tion  of  the  law  of  nature. 

30.  One  of  the  MSS.  of  Fabricius  bas  Subtcc 
tum.    Cuningam  conjectures  Sublectum. 

34.  Hare(£>  Or.  p.  93.)  prefew  Espertu» 

36.  Some  cditions  nave  Perrupitque,  a  readinjr, 
founded  probably  on  the  mistaken  idea  that  Perru- 
pit  violated  the  roetre :  the  fioal  syllable  of  thii 
word  is  lengtbened  by  the  ictus  or  arsis. 

37.  The  common  readmg  u  arduum.  Bcntley 
gives  ardui,  wbich  is  sanct.oned,  accordlng  to  Va- 
lart,  by  eleven  MSS.    "  Melius  videtur  arduumj 
observes  Hunter,  and  we  agrec  with  bim  in  his  pre> 
ference  of  thc  commoo  lecttoa 
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Carmkn  IV.  >J  AU  ' 


AD  L.  SEXTIUM.      ^        *         —  ^ 

ff  ^vitur  acris  hien_  grata  viceweris  et  Favoni,  I 
w'  qs     Trahuntque  siccas  machinae  carinas.  Q 

Ac  neque  jam  stabulis  gaudct  pecus,  aut  arator  igni ; 

Nec  prata  canis  albicant  pruinis.      r      <.        _.  '  , 
Jam  Cytherea  choros  ducit  Venus,  imminente  Luna :  5 

Junctaeque  Nymphis  Gratiae  decentes 
Alterno  terram  quatiunt  pede  ;  dum  graves  Cyclopum 

Vulcanus  ardens  nrit  officinas.  r  rt*  u. • . , 

Nunc  decet  aut  viridi  nitidum  caput  impedire  myrto, 

Aut  flore,  terrae  quem  ferunt  solutae.  10 
Nunc  et  in  umtpusi?  Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis, 


Seu  poscat  agna,  sive  malit  haedo. 


Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas1 

Regumque  turres.   O  beate  Sexti, 
Vitae  summa  brevis  spem  hos  vetat  inchoare  longam.  1f> 

Jam  te  premet  nox,  fabulaeque  Manes, 
Et  domus  exilis  Plutonia :  quo  simul  mearis,  . .  t. 

Nec  regna  vini  sortiere  talis, 
Nec  tenerum  Lycidan  mirabere,  quo  calet  juventus  , 

Nunc  omnts  et  mox  virgines  tepebunt. 

■■■  -'^ 

VARIOU8  READ1NG9. 
Odx4. 

5.  A  MS  of  Bersnaan*s  hes  Aam  Cytherea.  13.  A  MS.  of  Bersmarufs  I.hs  pede  pulsat. 

8.  Jtatzersios  and  Beotley  prefer  visit,  of  wbich      14.  Glareanu!.  and  Btntley  prefor         wbich  is 
VYake— Idalso  approves.  Scaliger  conjeclures ur-    found  also  in  a  MS.  of  BersmaunV 
gd.  Wbat  ofieods  these  critic*  io  the  common      16.  Tbe  Gdttitigen  MS.  bas  fabuUetwe  et  Ma- 
i— iiag-  is  the  tauto-ogy,  as  it  appcars  to  tbem,  in   nes,  Cunmgam  gives  Manetqve,  and  Boufin  cou- 
r.riens  *rit  ;  bototd.  Explanatory  notes.  jectwesfainLlaetpieinanes. 

12.  Manj  editioos  reaa  agnam  and  hoedum ;  but      17.  Heinsius  conjectures  exilit,  but  bc  is  refutcd 
most  of  the  MSS.,  and  all  tbe  best  editions,  exhibit  by  Rulgersius  (Lccf.  Vernts.  p.  240  ) 
t_  _ijoo  tvbtch  wc  bave  given 
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Carmkn  V. 
AD  PYRRHAM. 

Quis  ruuJta  gracilis  te  puer  in  rosa 
Perfusus  liquidis  urguet  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  sub  antro  ? 
Cui  flavam  religaS?  comam 

Nimplex  munditiis  ?  Heu  !  quoties  fidem  3 
Mutatosque  Deos  ilebit,  et  aspera 
Nigris  aequora  ventis 
Emirabitur  insolens, 

Qui  nunc  te  fruitur  credulus  aurea  ; 
Qui  semper  vacuam,  semper  amabilem  10 
Sperat,  nescius  aurac 
Fallacis.    Miseri,  quibus 

Intentata  nites  !  Me  tabula  sacer 
Votiva  paries  indicat  uvida  v 

Suspendisse  potenti  15 
Vestimenta  maris  Deo. 

*   Carmen  VI. 

AD  AGRIPPAM. 

Scriberis  Vario  fortis  et  hostium 
Victor,  Maeonii  carminis  aliti, 
Quam  rem  cunque  ferox  navibus  aut  equis 
Miles,  te  duce,  gesserit. 


VARIOUS  READINGS 

■ 

Od«  5. 

4.  A  MS.  of  Bersmann'*  hatjlavas  religas  co-  14.  Fourlcen  of  Valarfs  MSS.,  and  Sve  of  Yan- 

'  «w-                m  derbourg'8,  bave  humida. 

8.  Bentlejr  conjecture s  Ut  mirabitur.  Cuningam 

cites,  as  an  anom  mous  emendation,  Heu  mirabitur.  Ode  6. 
Some  editions  havc  Et  mirabitur.    The  term 

emirabitur  occurs  only  in  tbis  passage,  and  in  no  2.  The  common  reading  is  aliU ;  but  aliti  is  a 

other  Latin  writer.  This  circumslance  would  seem  Graecism,  and  found  in  tbe  best  editions.  Mark- 

to  sanction  Bentley*s  condemnation  of  the  word,  land  conjectures  alteri,  and  Atterbury  (Adveniu- 

were  it  not  found  in  manv  MSS.  of  Horace.  It  ap-  rer,  No.  58.)  amulo .  both  coojectures,  bowerer, 

pears  to  bc  what  critics  slyle  &ira$  Xtyifitn»,  and  are  bad. 

to  bare  tha  foroe  o(  dcmirabitur.  4.  Beotlev  cites  quat  as  propoEed  br  Maretus 
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Nos,  Agrippa,  ncque  haec  dicere,  nec  gravem 

Pelidae  stomachum  cedere  nescii, 

Nec  cursus  duplicis  per  mare  Ulixei. 

Nec  saevam  Pelopis  domum 

J  ,  *  h' 

Conamur,  tenues  grandia  :  dum  pudor  *w»U<^ 

^  — Imbellisque  lyrae  Musa  potens  vetat^  ^  ^  10 

Laudes  egregii  Caesaris  et  tuas 

Cujpa  dete,rere  ingeni. 

Quis  Martem  tunica  tectum  adamantina 
Digne  scripserit  ?  aut  pulvere  Troio 

Nigrum  Merionen  ?  aut  ope  Palladis  15 

Tydiden  Superis  parem ! 

z —  V 
Nos  convivia,  nos  proelia  virginum  ^ 

Sectis  in  juvenes  unguibus  acrium  S1 

Cantamus,  vacui,  sive  quid  urimur. 

Non  praeter  solitum  leves.  00 

Carmen  Vll. 
AD  MUNATIUM  PLANCUM. 


l^unt  ahl""cla)rarri  Rh#d6n,Jaut  Mityleneh,  ^c^v  ' 
ut  Epheson,  bimarisve^Connthi  c 


/  Laud^i 

Mdenia,1  vel  Baocho  Thcjbas,  vel  AboIlinelDelphoM 
Insignes,  aut  Thessala  Tempe. 


VARIOITS  READINGS 


*ad  rectirei  it  tnlo  tbe  tcxt    He  suggests,  at  tlu  tbese  great  names,  wc  bave  given  tbe  prefercnce  to 

tane,  f/<  remt  aod  also  Quum  rem.  the  comtnon  rcading ,  for  tbc  plain  reasoo  that  itric- 

8.  Beadey  suggests  redueis,  but  does  not  admit  /ts  conveys  tbe  idea  ca  •  serious  contest,  which 

« ieto  tbe  lext   Some  MSb.  have  dupUccs.    The  does  not  by  any  means  appear  to  have  been  tbe 

^anoa  editions  give  Uly—ei,  but  (//t'*et  is  pre-  meaning  of  the  poet.   He  describes  his  lyre  as  «m- 

'«rtitte  ComDare  Firg.  JEn.  £.  44  and  164.  ed.  oetfts,  "  unwarlike;"  as  fit  only  to  tell  of  convivial 

Herae,and  nd.  Schneider  L.  O.  vol.  1.  p.  37«.  encountera,  and  tbe  playful  conflicts  waged  by 

14.  HeinsToscoojectures  7Voto,as we  havc  given  youthlul  beautifs  against  their  young  admirers.  A 

*-  Thu  form  (TpWof )  is  more  poetical  than  the  aenous  warfare,  "  strictis  unguibus"  would  not 

readmg  Trotco.  only  be  inconsistent  with  the  general  spirit  of  the 

W.  tadaiius  (oJ  VelL  paterc.  2.  110 )  conjec-  ode,  but  would  border,  we  conceive,  in  the  present 

~™»c«wc*a.  instance,  rather  too  closeiy  upoo  the  ridiculous. 

Ii  Grawvrus  §ugge>«ts  stctos.    Bentley  conjec-  19.  Glareanos,  Lambious,  and  Baxter  prefer 

ui  tbe  sense  of  u  gripinK,"  or  "  cllnch-  quod. 


"j"  bwUy  {Curae  JyTomssimne,  Mus.  Crit. 

fjC  **  f- ^A) speaks of  this emendution  .<»  having  lOdk  7. 

w?en  recened  by  no  sub»equent  editors.  Wagner, 

-owevcr,  suua  that  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  2.  Tbe  cornmon  readiog  is  Ephctum ;  but  Epfu 


Hexnsterhus,  «rbo  was  accustomed  to  cite  it  to  his  «m,  as  a  more  unusual  forro,  is  preferable  here. 
popils  u  ao  antance  of  sure  and  correct  criticism.  (vid.  Odc  1 5.  of  this  book.  verse  2.  Various  Rcad- 
>'  oppoirrjDa  aotwithstanding,  to  tbe  autbority  of  'ngs  ) 
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HORATII  ILACCI. 


Sunt,  quibus  unum  opus  est,  intactae  Palladis  arces  "» 

Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare, 
Indcque  decerptam  fronti  praeponere  olivam. 
Kh.  PJurimus,  in  Junonis  honorem, 
Aptum  dicit  equis  Argos,  ditesque  Mycenas. 

Me  nec  tam  patiens  Lacedaemon,  10 
Nec  tam  Larissae  percussit  campus  opimae, 

Quam  domus  Albuneae  resonantis,  ^^^/ 
Et  praeceps  Anio,  ac  Tiburni  lucus,  et  uda 

Mobilibu*  jftmaria  hvis. 
Albus  ut  obscuro  deterget  nubila  coelo  15 

Saepe  Notus,  nequc  parturit  imbres 
Perpetuos :  sic  tu  sapiens  finire  memento 
•       Tristitiam  vitaequc  labores 

Molli,  Plance,  mero  :  seu  te  fulgentia  signis 

Castra  tenent,  seu  densa  tenebit  20 


VARIOTTS  RKADINGS 


5.  Thc  common  editions  bmve  urbem,  hut  arces 
ii  preferrcd  by  Benlley,  Cuntftgam.  Sanadon,  and 
others.  This  cmendation  ii  suppo-tcd  by  good 
MSS.  Bentlcy  cite»  various  authorities  to  prove 
the  ngurative  nse  of  arccs  among  thc  Latin  pocts 
in  tho  sensc  of  urbt. 

7.  Se\ural  readings  are  given  of  thit  passage. 
Tbe  most  common  is  Undique  dectrftae  frondi, 
&c.  whith  i*  said  to  have  bceii  tirst  nitrodmed,  on 
conjecture,  bv  Krmsmus.    This  reading  Bentley 
refules,  and  defcnfll,  at  tbe  same  time,  that  of  the 
MSS.,  Undique  decerptam  fronti.      We  bave 
adopted  thc  latter  with  a  slight  altcration  of  the 
initial  word,  whkh  improves  both  the  Lalinity  and 
the  settsc  of  the  passagc.    Thc  merif  of  this  alte- 
ration  is  due  to  the  leamed  Schrader.  The 
wordi  Inde  and  Undearr.  fr«  quently  confounded 
by  the  copyisls.   (Compare  JJt  akcnkorch,  ad  LAv. 
39,  33,  <fcc.)    It  is  probablc-  Ibat  they  first  altcrcd 
tl»c  word  Indeque,  as  bcing  an  unnsual  form,  into 
Und,que%  with  which  they  were  lx  tter  acquainted, 
and  then  added  et  to  the  cnd  of  thc  preceding  line ; 
for  this  coojuncliou  is  wanting  in  some  of  the  MSS., 
but  ifi  altogetber  necessary  if  Undique  bc  read. 
Hunter  cites,  in  paitial  coufirmatiou  of  Schrader'* 
conjecture,  tbe  following  line  from  Lucrctius(4.  4  ) 
^lnsi^mmque  mco  capiti  petere  \ndc  coronamy 
vid.  Kiplanatory  notes. 

9.  Gesner  adopts  dicct,  n  reading  l  iki  n  from 
one  of  Bersmann's  MSS.,  and  admtttrd  bv  Bentley, 
Cuningam,  and  others  befoie  Gesm  r  'lKh>-  future, 
howcvrr,  is  not  needed,  as  the  present  cst  inter- 
vencs  betwecn  dictt  und  lavdaliunt. 

II.  Glareanus  and  others  read  perculsit.  The 
vcrbs  pcrctlio  and  ptrcutio  ditier  ooly  in  intensity 
J1*?*""*  ?  the  former  being  thc  stronger  term 
«nd  d*notrag  *  partial  d«»privation.  at  the  moment. 


of  ooc's  self-possession,  in  consequence  ot  the  se 
verity  of  the  ihock  rcceived.  In  many  irutances, 
however,  they  appear  1o  be  almost  synonymous ;  and 
ScheIler(»'orier6.  ad  toc.)  well  obserres,  "  wer 
kann  dic  Graenzen  der  verborum  percutio  und 
perceUo  genau  bestimmen  ?"  Io  the  present  case, 
if  the  onginal  distincyon  of  the  two  words  is  to 
hold  trood,  we  prefer  percvssit.  (Compare  Epode 
7.  »•  16.  Varioai  readings.) 

13.  Brodieus  readi  TthurHs  and  Glareanas  Tv- 
burti.  A  MS  of  Bersmann»!  hai  TiburtL 
Heyne,  in  his  edition  of  Virpil,  UEn,  7.  671.) 
givei  Tiburti  in  the  test ;  but  ln  hii  critical  notes 
assigns  the  nreference  to  Tiburni.  Cerdadecidcs 
in  favour  o(  Tffburni,  in  the  passage  of  Virgil  to 
which  wc  have  just  referred ;  and  Brunck  gives  Ti- 
bumi  in  his  text  of  the  same  poet.  This  last  is 
undoubiedly  thc  true  reading  also  in  Horace. 

15.  The  edition  of  Zarot  makes  this  the  com 
mcncctncnt  of  a  new  ode,  and  many  ssbeeqoent 
editors  follow  the  «ame  arrangemenL  The  reason 
assigned  is,  that  no  connection  appears  to  eiist  be- 
tween  the  two  portions  of  the  ouc  ai  it  stands  m 
ourtest.  This  remark,  however,  is  founded  on 
an  entire  miscooception  of  tbe  poet'»  nieaning 
The  introductory  observations  on  this  ode,  (eti 
Ksplanatory  ootes)  will  turniah  a  brief,  ud  itii 
hoped,  satisfactory.solution  of  this  pretended  drffi- 
culty. 

17  Many  editioni  read  Perpetuo  among 
others  that  of  Bentley.  Cuningam  has  Perpetuum. 

18.  If  a  comma  be  placed  after  TrisHtiam,  snoi 
li  may  be  rcgarded  as  a  verb,  thc  imperalive  01 
moUto,  and  a  new  meaning  will  arise  :  »*  Softer 
the  toils  of  life  with  wine.H  This»,  however,  is  ■ 
fenor  fo  the  cemmon  readmg. 
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Tiburis  urabra  tui.    Teucer  Salamina  patremque 

Quum  fugeret,  tamen  uda  Lyaeo 
Tempora  popuJea  fertur  vinxisse  corona, 

Sic  tristes  affatus  amicos  : 
Quo  nos  cunque  feret  melior  Fortuna  parente,  25 

Ibimus,  o  socii  comitesque. 
Nil  desperandum  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro ; 

Certus  enim  promisit  Apollo 
Ambiguam  tellure  nova  Salamina  futuram. 

O  fortes,  pejoraque  passi  30 
Mecum  saepe  viri,  nunc  vino  pellite  curas : 

Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor. 


Carmen  VIII. 

AD  LYDIAM. 

[jj,  Lydia  dicJper  omnes      • '  •  •     1  L  o 
/ZiX     Te  deos  oro,  Sybarin  cur  properas  amajido  i »       7c  /v  <^ 
Perdere  ?  cur  apncuhTiy 

Oderit  campum,  patiens  pulveris  atque  solis  T 
Cur  neque  militaris  5 

Inter  aequales  equitat,  Gallica  nec  lupatis 
Temperat  ora  frenis  ?  ulu  -^  c  .  C 

Cur  timet  flavum,  Tiberim  tangere  ?  cur  olivum 
Sanguine  viperiuo  , 

Cautius  vitat  ?  nequc  jam  livida  gestat  aftnw^1  '       ^  10 
Brachia,  saepe  disco, 

Saepc  trans  finem  jaculo  nobilis  expedito  ? 


VARIOUS  READliNGS. 

17.  Soroe  of  Lambinus's  MSS.  give  auspice  Tcu-  ris,  from  whatcver  hiddcn  motive  they  may  origi. 

cri  It »  found  also  in  MSS.  by  Jani  and  Fea,  the  nate,  can,  as  far  as  mere  appearance  isconcernrd, 

\jmerof  whom  admits  it  mto  the  text.    Markland  be  judged  of  by  the  eyc  ;  and  Ijeini^ therefore  cer- 

proposes  auspice  Phoebo.  {vid.  Class.  Journ.  vol.  tcnn,  require  the  indicative  to  express  thera  —  In 

11.  j.  l«6.)  this  same  imc  a  very  old  MS.  of  LWrville^  has  O 

deos  oro. 

Odr  8,  4.  Crusius  conj»»ctures  impatiens,  but  patiens  is 

more  correct,  in  thc  sense  of  "  though  once  able  to 

2.  Umj  editioos  read  properes  in  the  subjunc-  endure." 

tive  ;  botthe  only  part  whure  this  mood  isrequir-  5.  Two  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  read  militaret. 

ed  it  m  oieeit.    A«  this  latter  verb  refers  to  tbe  Throu^hout  the  whole  of  this  ode  many  editora  in- 

secret  sentiments  and  feclings  of  Sybaris,  thc  sub-  troduce  the  subjunctire  foi  the  indicative,  as  egvi- 

juoctire  of  course  is  needed  for  the  purpose  of  cx-  tet,  tempertt,  &c. :  bot  see  the  reroarks  made  on 

prcasing  tfcis  derree  of  contingencr  or  uncertaintj.  verse  2d.  • 
AII  tbe  «eflmt,  bowever,  both  of  ^rdia  and  Srba- 

i 


D^jiitftd  by  G< 


0  ■    ■  ' 


/ 


1  1  4.  HORATII  FLaCCI. 

Quid  latet,  ut  marinac      »       c< »  /r# /£  * c 

Filium  dicunt  Thetidis  sub  lacrimosa  Trojac 

Funera,  ne  virilis 

Cultus  in  caedem  et  Lycias  proriperet  catervas  ? 

/  '  ...  .  •    *;  .... 

Carmen  IX. 

AD  THALIARCHUM. 

n  7.\  «rv    %  %t  .Vides^ut  afta&tet  nive  candidum 

Soracte,  nec  jam  sustineaht  onus  t 
Silvae  laborantes,  geluque^ 


ftt      » .      Flumina  constiterint  acuto  ? 

Dissolve  frigus,  ligna  super  foco  ' '  » 
Large  reponens ;  atque  benignius 
Deprome  quadrimum  Sabina, 
O  Thaliarche,  merum  diota. 

Permitte  Divis  caetera :  qui  simul 

Stravere  ventos  aequore  fervido  10 
Deproeliantes,  nec  cupressi 
Nec  veteres  agitantur  orni. 

Quid  sit  futurum  cras,  fuge  quaerere :  et 
Quem  Fors  dierum  cunque  dabit,  luciro  >K 

Xppone :  nec  dulces  amores     J   ,  16 
Sperne  puer,  neque  tu  choreas. 

Donec  virenti  canities  abest 
Morosa.  Nunc  et  Campus  et  areae, 
Lenesque  sub  noctem  susurri 

c*.\     ^J^omposita  repetantur  hora :    /  /  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Ode  9. 

4.  Somc  editions  remove  tbe  interrogation,  and  violation  of  analogy,  and  maintaining  that  it  would 

place  eitber  a  colon  or  a  period  after  acuto  ;  but  be  eitber  ilttros  or  tmtk •    The  latter  critic  also 

tbis  makes  a  very  tame  reading.  contends  that  even  iiiirri  is  not  a  correct  Greek 

6.  Cuningam  read»  benignior,  on  conjecture  ;  form  ;  it  it  given,  however,  by  Schueider  in  hisLex- 
but  he  is  contradictcd  by  the  fragment  of  Alcae-  icon,  though  without  any  citation  of  authorities. 
us,  whence  the  commeucement  of  ihis  ode  is  ma-       14.  The  coramon  rvading  is  sors.    The  one 
nifestly  borrowed,  and  wherc  the  adverh  tyc«?<«{  which  we  have  adopted  is  given  in  all  the  MSS.  of 
(benifniut)  occurs.   (vid.  Remarkson  the  ongina-  Cruquius,  and  in  four  of  those  of  Lambinus. 

lity  of  Horace,  page  xxxiil.  of  thif  volume.)  16.  Scaliger  objects  to  fu,  and  it  is  not  found  in 

7.  Gale  conjectures  Sabtno,  making  diota  mas-  two  of  Bentleyfs  MSS.  But  tbe  last  mentioned 
culine  from  the  Greek  iturtn,  as  il  would  appear.  critic  successfully  defends  the  common  reading. 
Bentley,  however,  very  justly  denies  the  existence  The  presence  of  fu  is  extremely  elegant.  Prrt, 
of  such  a  Greek  form  as  JyiriK,  considering  it  a  Explanatory  note*. 
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^ Nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intimo 
Gratus  puellac  risus  ab  angulo, 
Pignusque  dereptum  lacertis 
Aut  digito  male  pertinaci^V 


Carmen  X.  »  •  /  •  •  '-■  • 
AD  MERCURIUM. 


Mercuri,  facunde  nepos  Atlantis,  ^    ,  . 

Qui  feros  cultus  hominum  recentum  / 
Voce  formasti  catus  et  decorae      - 1  * x 
f,         <      Moitf  p^aestrae : 

Te  canam,  magni  Jovis  et  deorum 
Nuntium,  curvaeque  tyrae  parentem : 
Callidutn,  quidquid  placuit,  jocoso 
Condere  furto. 


^  -  ^  f e  boves  olim  nisi  reddidisses 

Per  dolum  amotas,  puerum  minaci     "  l'     "       /~  10 
Voce  dum  terret,  viduus^pKaretra 
RTsifi&olloV 

Quin  et  Atridas,  duce  te,  superbos, 
Ilio  dives  Priamus  relicto 

Thessalosque  ignes  et  iniqua  Trojae  15 
Castra  fefellit. 

Tu  pias  laetis  animas  reponis^   /  '  ^ 
Sedibus,  virgaque  levem  coerces 
Aurea  turbarh,  superis  deorum 

Gratus  et  imis.  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode  \QJ  -t 

1.  Tfttcommoneditions  place  a  comma  aftcr/a-  14.  Cuaingam  reads  nticta,  widiout  any  nece*» 
«-unoV.  t»i  une  after  Mtrcttri;  the  pnnctuation  sily,  since  iAthn  is  a  more  commoo  forro  than  Ilios, 
•vhtch  w«  bstt  «lopted  is  BentleyY  which  last  is  used  only  once  by  Horace,  Ode  4.  9. 

2.  YVitlrfai  coajectures  cottus.  18.  "  nt>n  semcl  llio*  twawto."  The  poet  elsewhere 
4  HemfM»  conjectures  Humorr,  in  the  seose  of  prefers  the  ncutcr  form,  as  io  Ode.  S.  17.  4,  and  i. 

r^U;  fc*  Beotlcyr  jutly  coodemns  thc  emen-   4.  53,*T 


Hi  Vt.  BO&ATll  FLACCF. 


j — 

Caruen  XI.     k .  i  '  « 


AD  LEUCONOEN.     ^  / 

Tu  iiJ/quaesieri^,*scrr^nclas/qu?iTi  mihi,  quenytibi 

Finem  di  dederint,  Leuconoe  ;  nec  Babylonios 

Tentaris  numeros.   Ut  melius,  quidquid  erit,  pati ! 

Seu  plures  hiemes,  seu  tribuit  Jupiter  ultimam, 

Quae  nunc  oppositis  dcbilitat  pumicibus  mare  5 

Tyrrhenum.  Sapias,  vina  liques,  et  spatio  brevi 

Spem  longam  reseces.   Dum  loquimur,  fugerit  invida 

Aetas.  Carpe  diem,  quam  minimum  credula  postero. 


t        '  CaRMEN  XII.      0.  ...        x  \i..v/M*y 


AD  AUGUSTUM. 


-      C  9 


Quem  vihini  auflfcroa,  lvr«i  \cl  aui 
Tibia  sumis  ceiebrarc,  Clio  ? 
Quem  deum  ?  cujus  recinet  jocosa 
Nomen  imago, 

Aut  in  umbrosis  Heliconis  oris,  5 
Aut  super  Pindo,  gelidove  in  Haemo, 
Unde  vocalem  temere  insecutae 

Orphea  silvae,  |  t/'-,tu^ 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


Odi  11. 

2.  One  of  lientley'8  MSS.  has  dcdcrunt. 

3.  Crusius  conjectures  sit  for  u/,  and  Bunnann, 
ad  Suet.  Vesp.  33.)  sugpests  at. 

7.  Aldus  gives  Diffvgit,  of  which  Fabrkius  ap- 
proves. 

Odi  12. 

5.  Many  editioos  rrad  sumes. 

3.  Graevius  reads  rccinit,  which  is  found  also  in 
some  of  Vanderbourg's  MSS. 

6.  Two  of  Valarfs  MSS  have  Gtlido  vel  Haemo. 

8.  Sanadon  rcads  Orphea  rupes,  and  objects  to 
tbe  old  readiug  which  we  bave  given  in  the  text, 
on  the  ground  of  its  making  a  tautology  with  "  Du- 
ctrtquercus»  ,n  tbe  12lh  verse.  "  Ccal  one  ne- 
cessite  d'eo  venir  u  ce  changemenU  sans  quoi  lc 
poete  auroit  dit  deux  fois  la  meroe  chose  en  quatrc 


vcrs."  Valart,  who  adopts  Sanadon's  reading,  rc- 
marks,  in  hisobservations  on  the  12th  verse,  "prae- 
cesserant  v.  8  silvae ;  in  his  autem  siiviM  erant 
quertuSy  nec  is  erat  Horatius  qui  bis  idem  dtceret.1* 
fPr.  VII.  VIII.)  Jortin,  according  to  Kidd,  coo- 
jectured  cautes  for  quercus.  A  very  stroog  argu- 
mcnt  a&ainst  thc  objections  of  Sanadou  and  Valart 
is  found  in  the  silence  of  Bcntley,  who  receivea  the 
common  reading,  both  in  the  8(h  and  l2th  verses, 
and  who  would  certainly  have  atieinptcd  some 
emendation,  had  the  text  appeared  to  him  to  re- 
quire  it.  lf,  bowever,  the  preaent  reading  is  to  bs 
changed,  that  proposed  by  Valart,  in  tbe  12th 
verse,  appaars  to  have  the  fairest  claims  to  accept- 
ance.  namely,  Ductre  txgres,  as  in  Firg.  Georg. 
4  510.  »  Duccnkm  Hgres,  et  agtnttm  carnv" 
qvcrcus:' 
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CAIIMINUM  LIB.  I,  1'2.  17 

Arte  unaterna  rapidos  morantem 

Fluminum  lapsus  celeresque  ventos,  10 
Blandum  et  auritas  fidibus  canoris  ^ 

*  •  ur-*-*  ^  .L-   Ducere  quercus. 

Quid  priu8  dicam  solitis  Parentis 
Laudibus  ?  qui  res  hominum  ac  deoruni, 
Qui  mare  ac  terras,  variisque  mundum  I  ■ 1 

Temperat 


f  r        m      Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipso, 

Nec  vigjet  quidquam  simile  aut  secundum : 
Proximos  ill i  tamen  occupavit 
Pallas  honores. 

Proeliis  audax,  neque  te  silebo. 
Liber,  et  saevis  inimica  Virgo 
Belluis :  nec  te,  metuende  cwt»-**^^vvv* 
Phoebe  sagitta. 

*  » 
Dicam  et  Alciden,  puerosque  Ledae.  *i5 
Hunc  equis,  illum  superare  pugnis 
Nobilem :  quorum  simul  alba  nautis 

Stella  refulsit, 

Defluit  saxis  agitatus  humor, 

Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubes.  3»> 
Et  minax,  nam  sic  voluere,  ponto 
Unda  recumbit. 

Romulum  post  hos  prius,  an  quietem 
Pompili  regnum  memorem,  an  superbos 
Tarquini  fasces,  dubito,  an  Catonis  35 
Nobile  letum. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

13.  Tbe  comxnon  readinp  ii  parmtuin.  Murctus      28.  TtroMSS.  of  rea'*,  and  some  of  tbe  old 

tnjectures  as  follows :  Quid  prius  dicam  ?  solitis  editions,  read  Sidera  /ulgent;  but  the  cororoon 

— Jssi  laudabus,  qui,  dtc.  This  reading  is  con-  reading  giees  a  suflkiently  correct  meaning.  Vid 

,as  far  as  such  autboriry  can  do  it,  by  a  MS.  Explanatory  notes. 

™ann's;  but  it  is  rejectcd  by  Bentley,  whc*e      31.  Tbe  comroon  editiont  have  generally  quod 

i  we  havc  given  in  the  text  Tbis  last  is  tbe  sic  voluert.  Bentley  reada  sie  I)i  voivere. 
^»«=5»laoofLambinus,Heinsius,  Cuni»gam,and      33.  Valart  bas  pius  for  tbe  common  roading 

ofl}?\f.  prrus.  His  reason  for  adopting  this  alterution  is  as 

15.  Th«  cnrr.mon  reading  is  tt  terras,  for  nrhtch  fbllows:  11  nulla  hic  dubitandi  ralio,  quum  Romu- 

we  bart  ^iven,  with  Bentley,  oc  terrus.  lus  non  powit  non  omnium  nrimus  cani,  ul  exige- 

19.  Piteans  conjectured  occupabit  (scil.  in  hoc  bat  Pietas."  But  the  remarlc  is  contradicted  by  the 


,.  wbich  conjectural  cmendation  Heinsios,    presence  of  dubito  in  this  same  stanza. 
Wsddel,  Dv  r.  Fea,  and  othcrs  baTe  adopted.  35.  Some  editions  read,  on  a  coniectore  of  Cu- 

W.  M>!ihad conjKtum, abna.  ^,,,^^,   ■  - 
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i 

Regulara,  et  Scauros,  animaeque  magnae 
Prodigum  Paullum,  superante  Poeno, 
Gratus  insigni  referam  Camena, 

Fabriciumque.  4l> 

Hunc,  et  incomtis  Curium  capillis, 
Utilem  bello  tulk,  et  Camillum,  , 
Saeva  paupertas  et  avitus  apto  £ 
Cuin  lare  Mndus.M\ 

Crescit,  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo,  4i> 
Fama  M arcelli :  micat  inter  omnes 
Julium  sidus,  velut  inter  ignes 
(  Luna  minores, 

Gentis  humanac  pater  atquc  custos, 

Orte  Saturno,  tibi  cura  magni  .~H> 
Caesaris  fatis  data ;  tu  secundo 

Caesare  regnes. 

ille,  seu  Parthos  Latio  imminente* 
Egerit  justo  domitos  triumpho, 
Sive  subjectos  Orientis  orae  J r-.v  r  •• !      .       -  . 
Seras  et  Indos, 

'        k  *Te  minor  latum  regat  aequus  orbem : 
Tu  gravi  curru  quatias  Olympum  ; 
Tu  parum  castis  inimica  mittas 

Fulmina lucis.  '  <K  V  ■  «*  UO 


VARIOUS  READINGS 

la  tbis  same  line  iLe  mcntiou  of  Cato*s  namc  of«  54.  Bontley  cites  a  conjeclare  ©f  Gale^s,  sabo 

lcnds  niany  critics,  who  consider  it  too  bold  for  a  sujgests  domitor  or  dominus  in  place  of  dotnitos 

court-poet  iike  Horaco  toindulge  in  such  an  allu-  This  conjecture  is  evidentiy  founded  upou  a  mi*- 

sion.    Bentley,  thcrefore,  propoee»  on  conjecture  npprehension  of  the  mcaning  of  immirventes.  Vid 

anne  Curli,  for  an  Catonis;  and  Withofias  (ad  Kiplanatory  notes. 

Disticha,  p.  517.)  suggests,  annc  cantans  Nobilc  -57,-Somc  MSS.  read  laetvm^  but  latum  is  inorc 

letum,  Regulum.  complimentary  to  Augustus,  as  it  conveys  the  idea 

38.  Bentley  reods  from  MSS.  Potno  superaute,  of  widely-extended  conquests.— In  this  same  line 

Paullum,  Markland  coojectures  regat,  and  in the  subsequcnt 

41.  Valart  rtadi  intonsu.  part  of  the  staasa  quatias  and  mittas%  whkh  we 

43.  Benlley  proposcs,  in  his  notes,  Sancta  pau-  nave  adopted  as  more  forcible  than  the  commort 

pertas,  et  avttus  arto  bot  on  mere  conjecture.  reading,  and  more  in  accordance  witli  the  52d 

53.  Some  editioos  read  minaces.  rejse. 
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UARMINUM  MB.  I.  13.  .1!' 


Carmen  XIII. 

AD  LYDIAM. 

Quum  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 

Cervicem  roseam,  cerea  Telephi 
Laudas  brachia,  vae,  meum 
v         Fervens  difficili  bile  tumet  jecur. 
V       Tunc  nec  mens  mihi  nec  color  ft 
Certa  sede  manent :  humor  et  in  gena* 
Furtim  labitur,  arguens 


Quam  lentis  penitus  macerer  ignibus. 
\     Uror,  seu  tibi  candidos 


Turparunt  humeros  immodicae  mero  16 
Rixae,  sive  puer  furens 

Impressit  memorem  dente  labris  notam 
Non,  si  me  satis  audias, 

Speres  perpetuum,  dulcia  barbare 
Laedentem  oscula,  quae  Venus  J.r> 
parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit. 


VARIOUsfrtEADINGS. 

(pot  13.  ' 

v 

3.  BentJey  reads Lactea,  in  tbe  place  of  certa.  He  thus.  Manent  nihil  aliod est  nisi  manet,  maiut,  tzc. 

objecti  to  cerea,  oo  the  ground  of  its  being  an  im-  Eodem  itaque  redit,  sive  dicas  ti  mens  manrt,  rt 

proper  term  in  this  passage  lo  indicate  colour :  color  manet,  sive  et  mens  et  color  manent ;  nec 

"  feeda  res  est  color  flavus  in  brachiis,"  observes  mttu  manet,  nec  coior  manet,  sive  nec  mens  nec 

tbt  cntic.  His  emendation  is  based  upun  the  au-  color  manent ;  aut  mens  manet,  aut  color  manet, 

thorirv  of  an  ancient  Grammarian,  Flavius  Caper,  sive  avt  mens  aut  color  manent  •  Hoc  satis  osten- 

wbo  ches  **laetta  laudat  brachia"  as  a  line  of  dunt  seqaentia:  "  Haec  si  ntqut  ero  neque  tu 

Horac*'*,  and  which  Bentley  strives  to  identify  fecimus."  Ter.  Ad.  1. 8. 83.  "  JVon  hucadmissae 

wrth  the  passage  in  question.  But  the  unanimous  Thasos  aut  undosa  Carystos."   Stat.  Sil.  1.  5. 

readiag  of  the  MSS.  is  in  favour  of  cerea.  This  "  Quin  etiam  discant  oculi  lacrimare  coacti:  Et 

fiOer  epithet  is,  notwithstanding  Bentley's  objec-  faciani  udas  illa  eef  illa  genas."  Ov.  Am.  1.  8. 

tioB,  by  ftr  the  more  poeticalof  tbe  two.    As  84.   Vid.  Johnsoni  Aristarch.  pt  2.  p.  11.  Rud- 

Schdler  well  observes,  iWorterb.  v.  cereui)  it  con-  dimanni  Gram.  Maj.  vol.  2.  p.  38/*    Another  ar- 

ms,  togetber  with  tbe  idea  of  whiteness,  (for  it  is  gument  in  favour  of  manent  is,  that  manet  violates 

totbe  ftgmtf  ««pfc  of  Theocritu*  that  thc  poet  evi  the  metre.    Vid.  remarka  on  thc  Glyconic  mea- 

cestij  aliode»)  tbe  associate  ideasoffullness,  round-  sure.  p.  Iviii,  tn  notis. 

«a,  a  smooth  and  glossy  sorface,  &c.  Soime  edi-  8.  Porphyrion,  as  Graevius  informs  us,  scems  to 

uo*V »  pbce  of  cereo,  read  candida.  have  had  in  bis  MS.  concremer  for  mactrtr. 

«.  We  have  bere  adopted  the  reading  of  the  16  Ramirez  de  Prado  conjectuica  Quonfa  for 

Veam  «dition,  which  is  followed  b,  Lambinus,  Quinta ,  of which  Sanadon  and  otbers  approve.  Ges- 

Croqe^  Bothe,  and  others.    Bentley,  indeed,  ner,  bowcver,  and  tbe  best  editions,  read  Quinia 

who  revis  maneiy  maintains  that  manent  is  a  vio-  as  we  have  given  it.  "  Gesner  is  righl,"  observeg 

latico  of  LaLnity  ;  but  the  remark  of  Hunter,  in  Porson;  "  the  ffthpart  of  all  her  nectar.  Each 

replv  to  thaobserraiion  of  tbe  great  criuVa,  is  un-  God  was  aupposed  to  have  a  given  quantity  of  nec- 

doubtedlj  th»  more  correct  one  of  the  two.  "  Fal-  tar  at  his  disposal ;  and  lo  bcstow  the  fifth  or  the 

ses  est  nr  doctissirous.    Nuroerus  enim  pluralis  tenth  part  of  tbis  on  any  individual  was  a  special 

♦iern  vaiet  ac  smgularis  iteratus  aut  saepius  repe-  favour."  Porson*sMi9c  Crit  (Avctariumlp  391. 
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Felices  ter  et  amphus. 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula.  nec  mali* 
Divulsus  querimoniis 
Suprema  citius  solvet  amor  die.  *JO 


t  !  ' 


0 


Carmen  XIV.  *• 
At>  REMPUBLICAM. 


O  navis,  referuntin  mare  te  novi 
Fluctus !  O  quid  agis  ?  forliter  occupa 
Portum.   Nonne  vides,  ut 

Nudum  remigio  latus?  + 

** 

Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africo   :i  ii 
Antennaeque  geniunt :  ac  sine  funibus 
Vix  durare  carinae 
Possunt  imperiosius 

Aequor.    Non  tibi  sunt  integra  lintea, 
Son  di,  quos  iterum  pressa  voces  malo :  10 
Quamvis  Pontica  pinus, 
Silvae  filia  nobilis, 

Jactes  et  genus  et  nomen  inutilt .  .  t  v 
m  pictis  timidus  navita  puppibus 
Fidit.    Tu,  nisi  ventis  !;> 
Debes  ludibriura.  cavc.* 

 :  —  


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

18.  Vanderbounr  teads  in  this,and  tbe  foliowing,  quor.   But  gtmunt  aadpossuni  are  foond  in  MSS. 

line,  magis  Divulsusque  prtmentibus  (sc  qucri*  and  old  editions ;  and  Serrius,  in  his  conimentarT 

moniis.)  on  the  Aeneid,  (1  207.  and  8.  577.)  twtce  qootes  a 

Odb  14.  partof  this  stanzn,  and  each  time  has  possvnt. 

ftontley  approves  of  thts  reading  tn  his  notes,  and 

1.  Tbe  reading  and  punctuation  which  we  have  Cuningam  receives  it  into  the  tesL  Sauadoti  reads 
hcre  adoptrd,  is  so  much  in  accordance  wilh  what  gemunt,  but  leaves  potsint  unaltered. 
immediaiely  folloivn  (O  quid  agis ?  Fortitcr  occupa       10.  Herasius  suggests  prtnsn,  of  wbkh  Bentley 
portum),  that  tbere  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  its  speaks  in  favourabte  terms,  thoogfa  witboot  receir- 
correctness.  The  vesselis  supposed  by  the  poet,  in  iug  it  into  the  text. 

his  alarm,  to  be  already  amid  the  waves.    This      14.  Scaliger  recommends  tianidvt,  but  Bentley 

reading  resta  upon  a  conjeclure  of  CuningamY  condemns  it. 

The  ono  moj(  geuerallv  received  is,  O  navis,  ttfe-      15.  Scaliger  conjectores  Fidat.    Both  tumidus 

rent  rn  tnare  tt  novi  Ffuctus  ?  (o.  14.)  and  Ftdat  are  supgested  by  Scalieer,  be- 

2.  For  "  quid  agis?  some  read  Etqutd  agis?  cause  he thtnlts that  the  nllusion  bere  isto  Brotos ; 
ollier»  Ecquts  agis  ?  and  bence  be  obaerves,  "  Imo  ndebat  Brutus, 

6.  Tbe  reading  adopted  in  almost  every  edition  neqoe  timidus  erat  :**  to  wbich  Bcntley  rrjoins  : 

-d,  in  v*rse8ih,jwim/,  witharoark  of  "  Recte  quidem  omnino,  si  de  Bruto  vel  per  - 

after  zrmnnt,  and  anofher  nfter  ««-  niomhic  cojrirasset  rtoster V 


■ 
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Nuper  sollicitum  quae  mihi  taedium, 
Nunc  desiderium  curaque  non  levre. 
Interfusa  nitentes 
Vites  aequora  Cycladas.  ^20 


Carmen  XV.    [fjA  r  ^ 

NEREI  VATICINIUM  DE  EXCIDIO  TROJAE. 

Pastdrjquura  trimeretper  freta  najvibus 
"  ;  / 3.  ,'Jdaeis  Helenen  perfidus  hospitanv 
;      1  Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio  s 
/  -i     Ventos,  ut  caneret  fera 

Nereus  fata :  Mala  ducis  avi  domum, 
Quam  multo  repetet  Graecia  milite, 
Conjurata  tuas  rumpere  nuptias 
Et  regnum  Priami  vetus. 

Heu,  heu  !  quantus  equis,  quantus  adest  viris 
Sudor !  quanta  moves  funera  Dardanae ,  10 
Genti !  Jam  galeam  Pallas  et  aegida  - 
Currusque  et  rabiem  parat. 

Nequidquam,  Veneris  praesidio  ferox, 
Pectes  caesariem,  grataque  feminis 

Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides :  15 
Nequidquam  thalamo  graves 

Hastas  et  calami  spicula  Gnossii 
Vitabis,  strepitumque,  et  celerem  sequi 
Ajaccm :  tamen,  heu,  serus  adulteros 
Crines  pulvere  collines.        v ,  ^  20 

VAWOUS  READINGS. 

S-  Tbe  comroon  rendincr  is  Htetiatn.    In  his  sorrow.   Compare  Virg.  Eel  3  58,  ed.  Heyne, 

xnore  ekraied  poetry  Horace  appears  to  prefer  the  wbere  Heu,  heu  !  is  preferred  to  Eheu  !  in  tbe 

roore  awuuai  lormsof  properoanies ;  ai,  fbr  exam  expression  of  strong  gnef.   Bothe  and  Fea  likc- 

ple>,  Hdenm,  Crelen,  Penelopen,  and  others,  mo-  wiseread  Heu,  heu  !  and  ibe  Utter,  asao  nddition- 

delted  aner  tbe  Greek.    In  his  more  familiar  coin-  al  argoroent  in  its  fnvoor,  maintains  that  Hev, 

poaiticm.as  tbe  Satires  and  Episiles,  thc  Roman  heu  must  always  be  writteH  wben  a  Fpondee  is 

fbrms  are  aaed.   In  both  casea,  however,  the  prin-  wanled,  and  Eheu  wheoan  iambus  is  required. 

cip*e  of  eaphoay  ha«  a  controlling  influence.  This  doctrine,  however,  U  rerv  far  froro  being  as 

(Coanare  f  eas.  md  Tibuli.  1.  2.  54 )  manifest  a*  br  woald  wish  it  to  appear,  since  the 

f.  ihe coaaaon  reading  is  Eheu!   Webave  tchtswould  alway*' be  sufhcieot  to  lengthentbe 

"tfae  presentooe,  wbich  is  sanctioned  by  ioitial  syllable  of  Eheu. 

»t  20.  One  of  Graevius's  MSS.,  and  foor  of  Van- 


iQD* 

J 


^  <t.  HORATIl  FLACCI 

Non  Lacrtiaden,  exitium  tuae 
<?enti,  non  Pylium  Nestora  respicis  ? 
Urguent  impavidi  te  Salaminius 
Teucer,  te  Sthenelus  sciens 

Fugnae,  sive*  opus  est  imperitare  equis,  25 
Non  auriga  piger.   Merionen  quoque 
Nosces.   Ecce  furit  te  reperire  atrox 
Tydides,  melior  patre : 

Quem  tu,  cervus  uti  vaJlis  in  altera 
Visum  parte  lupum  graminis  immemor,  30 
Sublimi  fugies  molbs  anhelitu ; 
Non  hoc  pollicitus  tuae. 

Iracunda  diem  proferet  Ilio 
Matronisque  Phrygum  classis  Achillei ; 
Post  certas  hiemes  uret  Achaius  35 
I^nis  Pergameas  domos. 

Carmen  XVI. 

PALINODIA. 

/  13  matre  pulchra  iilia  pulchrior, 

Quem  criminosis  cunque  voles  modum 
.    Pones  iambis ;  sive  flamma 
Sive  mari  libet  Adriano. 

Non  Dindymene,  non  adytis  quatit  > 
Mentem  sacef  dotum  incola  Pythius, 
Non  Liber  aeque,  non  acuta 
Si  geminant  Corybantes  aera, 


VARIOU8  READINGS. 

derbourg\,  have  Cultus  instead  of  Crincs ;  bui  the  metre  (vid.  Observations  oo  tbe 

the  latt»»r  isfar  more  expressive  and  poerical.  sure.  p.  Iviii,  in  nOtis. 
Sl   S.xne  of  Bemley's  MSS.  prire  excidium. 

22.  Tbe  commoii  readinp  is  Gtntis.  Odi  16. 

24.  Some  of  the  old  editiona  read  Ttucer  tt% 
which  violates  the  metie.    (vid.  Observation*  on  The  common  readinfc  is  Sk.    Bentley,  Sana 

thc  Glyconic  measure.  p.  Iviii,  in  notis.)   Bentley  doo,  and  Fea,  however,  a>  well  as  many  other  edi- 

readi  Teucerque,  et  Sthenetus  scitas,  &c.  Cunin*  tors,preferthatwbich  we  heve.&hren.  Vaiartlike- 

wise  adopts  it,  but  readsin  the  san» 


gam  likewise  adopts  it  wise  adopts  it,  but  reads  in  tbe  same  lioe  tr*™' 

35.  Markland  conjectores  dtnas  nent    Thereii  nocontingency,  however,  esprets- 

36.  Pergameas  is  found  in  some  very  old  MSS.  ed  here,  to  autborise  the  use  of  the  fubjuactif 
The  common  readinjr,  is  IHacas,  biit  this  violate-  mood 
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CARMINUM  LIB.  I,  17.  43 

Tristes  ut  irae ;  quas  neque  Noricus 
Deterret  ensis,  nec  mare  naufragum,   1  > 10 
Nec  saevus  ignis,  nec  tremendo 
Jupiter  ipse  ruens  tumultu. 


Fertur  Prometheus,  addere  principi 
Limo  coactus  particulam- undique 
Desectam,  et  insani  leonis  15 
Vim  stomacbo  apposuisse  nostro. 

Irae  Thyesten  exitio  gravi 

Stravere,  et  altis  urbibus  ultimae  ,  ^  . 

Stetere  causae,  cur  perirent  1 '  , 

FunditusiHmprimeretque  rauris  .  *  20 

x  -  ^  \ 

Hostile  aratrum  exercitus  insolens.  • 
Compesce  mentem :  me  quoque  pectoris 
Tentavit  in  dulci  juventa 
Feryor,  et  in  celeres  iambos 

Misit  furentem :  nunc  ego  mitibus  '25< 
Mutare  quaero  tristia ;  diufi  mihi  '         l*Jt  , 

Fias  recantatis  amica 

Opprobriis,  animumque  reddas. 

Carmen  XVII.       C'i  t  • 

AD  TYNDARIDEM.  A 

*  Velox  amoenum  saepc  Lucretilem 
Mutat  Lycaeo  Faunus,  et  igneam 
.  Defendit  aestatem  capcllis 
,  Usque  meis  pluviosque  ventos. 

Impune  tutura  per  nemus  arbutos  5 
Quaerunt  latentes  et  thyma  deviae 
Olentis  uxores  mariti : 
Nec  virides  metuunt  colubras, 

VABJOUS  READINGS. 

14.  Scadktr  objects  to  coactus  on  the  ground  they  having  been  already  expeoded  in  the  forma- 

'Jbat  Proroetbetrj  was  oot  cotnpelled  lo  do  wbat  be  tion  of  olher  animals. 

is  reprr«ented  as  havirtg  done,  and  did  not  act  15.  Some  read  resectam. 

throogh  coeicioo-     Beotley,  in  oonsequcnce  of  28.  Cuningam  reads  animam  withoot  any  autho- 

•bt>,  MijF^ctis  toactam  in  tbe  sense  of  colUctam,  al-  rily. 

hao^h  be  does  aot  assign  moch  uoportance  to  Sca-  Od«  17. 
«?ers  objecooo.  Thc  truth  is,  tbat  Prometheus 

*m  cccopelJed  to  do  what  he  did  in  the  case  of  '5.  Some  of  Lambinus's  MS9.  gire  totum ,  which 

wan,  becaose  tbe  proper  materialt  had  failed  biro,  Beniley  adopts,  on  the  groond  that  tutum  forrnt  n 
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34  UORATII  FLACCi 

Nec  Martiales  haeduleae  lupos : 
Utcunque  dulci,  Tyndari,  fistula 
Valles  et  Usticae  cubantis 
Laevia  personuere  saxa. 

Di  me  tuentur :  dis  pietas  mea 
Et  Musa  cordi  est.    Hic  tibi  copia 
Manabit  ad  plenum  benigno  l> 
Ruris  honorum  opulenta  cornu- 

Hic  in  reducta  valle  Caniculae 
Vitabis  aestus :  et  fide  Teia 
Dices  laborantes  in  uno 

Penelopen  vitreamque  Circen.  ^ 

Hic  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii 
Duces  sub  umbra :  nec  Semeleius 
Cum  Marte  confundet  Thyoneus 
Proelia :  nec  metues  protervum 

Suspecta  Cyrum,  ne  male  dispari  & 
Incontinentes  injiciat  manus, 
Et  scindat  haerentem  coronam 

Crinibus,  immeritamque  vestem. 

Carmen  XVIII. 

AD  VARUM. 

Nullam,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arborem 
Circa  mite  solum  Tiburis  et  moenia  Catili. 
Siccis  omnia  nam  duru  deus  proposuit ;  neque 
Mordaces  aliter  diffugiunt  sollicitudines. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

tautology  with  impune.    I)ut  there  is  no  nectssi-  bowever,  the  idea  inteodedto  be  conveyed  ie,  uqa 

ty  whatever  for  tbe  change  :  tbe  tiotks  fced  *•  se-  Horace  doit  sou  aisance  a  sa  piete  et  a  la  pirotec- 

eurely"  (itnpune)  because,  by  the  prcaence  of  Fau-  tiuo  dcs  Dieux." 

BU8,  the  grove  is  rendered 44  safe"  (lu/um).  18.  Cuningam  conjecture^  icUts  for  aettus. 

9.  Tbe  common  reading  is  haedilia^  wbich  vio-  19.  Soroe  of  Bentley's  MSS.  have  duces  ;  a  reacl- 

lates  the  metre,  its  ante penult  being  long.   Twov  ing,  bowever,  which  be  himself  condemns. 

MSS.  of  Cruquiu»'s  have  hacduliae,  and  manv  20.  Cuningam  baa  Graan. 
otbers,  both  of  Cruquius's  and  Lambinu*'*,  haedili- 

ae.  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Fea,  and  others,  Ont  18. 
by  a  slight  alteration,  give  haeduleae,  which  we 

bave  adopted.  ^  Themeritof  thc  emendation,  how-  1.  Acron,  after  quoting  tbis  line  correctir,  in- 

ever,  is  due  to  Tatl>ot.                        .  sorts,  in  a  part  of  bis  commentary,  tbe  words  rrre 

14.  The  common  reading  is  Hinc,  wbich  Locber  novo  as  if  found  in  tbe  text  before  sevrri»  :  au  etv 

considcrs  equivalcnt  to  ex  isto  agro.   This  read-  dcnt  act  of  inadrertence. 
»og  is  also  defended  by  Vanderbourg,  wbo  thinks, 
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CARMINUM  LIB.  I,  19.  25 

Quis  post  vina  gravem  militiam  aut  pauperiem  crepat  ?  5 

Quis  non  te  potius,  Bacche  pater,  teque,  decens  Vcnus 1 

At  ne  quis  modici  transsiliat  munera  Liberi, 

Centaurea  monet  cum  Lapithis  rixa  super  mero 

Debellata ;  monet  Sithoniis  non  levis  Euius, 

Quum  fas  atquc  nefas  exiguo  fine  libidinum  10 

Discernunt  avidi.    Non  ego  te,  candide  Bassareu, 

Invitum  quatiam :  nec  variis  obsita  frondibus 

Sub  divum  rapiam.  Saeva  tene  cum  Berecyntio 

Cornu  tympana,  quae  subsequitur  caecus  Amor  sui, 

Et  toilens  vacuum  plus  nimio  Gloria  verticem,  15 

Arcanique  Fides  prodiga,  perlucidior  vitro. 


carmen  xix.  rit 

1)E  GLYCERA 


V 


Mater  saeva  Cupidinum, 

Thebanaeque  jubet  me  Semeles  puer, 
Et  lasciva  Licentia, 

Finitis  animum  reddere  amoribus. 
Urit  me  Glycerae  nitor  5 

Splendentis  Pario  marmore  purius : 
Urit  grata  protervitas, 

Et  vultus  nimium  lubricus  adspici. 
In  me  tota  ruens  Venus 

Cyprum  deseruit ;  nec  patitur  Scythas.  10 
Et  versis  animosum  equis 

Parthum  dicere,  nec  quae  nihil  attinent. 

« 

— -——   ■  ■  ■  ■ 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

i 

5.  Brodaeas  has  increpat  ?  Soroe  of  Vnnder-  in  tbe  beginniiig  of  the  oext  lioe,  Jldtollcns 
boan;'»  MSS.  giVe  increpet  ?  Sorn*  MSS.  give  EztoUen,  other*  Ac  tollena  oa- 

7.  Beotky,  (bllowing  tbe  oathorify  of  soase   num,  ftc. 
MSS.,  naAtAc  Ooi  19. 

9  £r»tt*,  the  coromon  reading,  is  erroneou».  It 
i$  a  tftnnt  of  the  Reitchlmmn  pronunriation.      2  Sorne  of  Bentley's  MSS.  nnd  five  of  Vander 
TbeGfHtk  form  is  E6*V><.    So  Et>an  shnold  be  Ev~    bourg'?,  read  jvheni.  In  the  »ame  line  the  common 
an  ;  l^njufcr,  Euander ;  &r.  (vid.  Butttnanny$   reading  is  Semelae,  ihe  fcatin  form. 

iu *fuhri  Gr.  G>  <rm.  vol.  1.  p.  23.  Amn.  5.)  3.  Dacter  first  suggested  Licentia,  with  tbe  ioi- 

12-  Graenas reads  ne  (ornec.  tial  capital,  as  the  namc  of  a  deit.r:  Bentley,  Cu- 

13.  Gbttmot  baa  dium.    in  this  same  Itne   ningain,  and  manv  othcrs,  adopt  the  emenaation. 
into,  and  others  Berecynthio.      11.  Oneof  Vsnderbourg'»  MSS.  reads  .4*  Teraj». 

Tbe  name  of  the  mountain  io      12.  Brodaeus  givet  afftnrf,  iu  an  impersoual 
*.  sense. 

14.  GJareaou  tnd  Cuningam  bare  svi,  «f,  and, 

16 
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VI.  HORATII  FLAlXI 


Hic  vivum  mihi  cespitem,  Iiic 

Verbentis,  pucri,  ponite,  thuraque 
Bimi  cum  patera  meri :  1;» 

Mactata  veniet  lenior  hostia. 


Carmen  XX. 


41)  MAECENATEM 


Vile  potabis  modicis  Sabinuiu 
Cantharis,  Graeca  quod  ego  ipse  testu 
Conditum  levi,  datus  in  theatro 
Quum  tibi  plausus, 

Care  Maecenas  eques,  ut  paterni  f> 
Fluminis  ripae,  simul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticani 
Montis  imago. 

Caecubam  et  prelo  domitam  Caleno 
Tu  bibes  uvam :  mca  nec  Falernac  1 I  > 

Temperant  vites,  neque  Formiani 
Pocula  colles. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

14  If  Mtt*  be  piopirly  derived  from  Sv»,  thura,  Lambinus,  as  foand  in  some  of  bis  MSS.,  and  is  re 

as  giveu  by  tlie  best  MSS.,  is  preferable  to  tura  the  ceived  by  Sanadon,  Jani,  Fca,  aiid  others. 

reading  in  common  edition*.    Thc  adrocatcs  for  10.  A  critic,  in  tiie  Classical  Jourual,  (vol.  S7. 

tus,  bowever,  dcrive  it  from  tundo.  p.  301.)  suggests  bibis  in  tbe  sense  of  M  you  driok 

at  home — yoii  are  accustomed  to  drink."   He  aup- 

Odi  80  pofes  the  sccond  syllable  of  bibis  to  be  lengthenerf 

uy  the  ittus  metricus  on  the  first  syllable  of  the 

b.  Sooae  of  VanderlxKirg's  MSS.  have  clevi,  witii  spondee.  Ht  acknow  lcdgcs  that  he  finds  no  other 

gipsavi  as  a  glos*.  Ooc  of  them  hu  rclevi.  iostaoce  in  wbich  Horace  haa  put  a  sy  llable  natto» 

5.  Bentlry  conjecturcs  Gfore,  on  the  authority  of  rallv  short  in  a  similar  place,  but  cites  CatuHus  a« 

a  single  MS.  But  the  common  readinjr,  is  more  io  so  doin^.  (51.  11.)  "  lft  bowever,  this be objpctcd 

uoison  with  the  spirit  of  frieudaltip  whicb  appears  to,"  observe»  the  writer,  "I  would  read  bibas; 

to  have  dictatcd  the  ode.  Ctare  is  too  *utely  and  4  you  may  drink,  and  ?ive  your  guestf  Caieniaa 

lormal.  Ooring,  howcvcr,  and  others,  adopt  Bent-  wiue ;  btit  that  does  nol  suit  me.' "  Trwsc  remarks 

ley*s  emendation.  are  ingcnious,  but  no  einendation  is  at  all  neces- 

9.  The  coinnion  reoding  is  Cnecuhum,  (sc.  vi-  sary,  since  bibes,  in  the  common  text,  is  equivaJen' 

num)   the  one  which  w«  havc  adoptcd  is  given  by  to  '*  bi^fs  Jomi,  (apud  te,  uon  opud  roe).M 
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CARMINUM  LIB.  1,21,  27 

....      , ,      ^   .    Carmen  XXI. 

/  IN  DIANAM  ET  APOLLINEM 

. ,  ^Dianam  tenerae  dicite  virgines : 
{.  Intonsum,#pueri,  dicite  Cynthium  : 


/?-,  Latonamque  supremo 

Dilectam  penitus  Jovi. 


Coma, 


Vos  laetam  fluviis  et  nemorum  coma,  •*» 
Quaecunque  aut  gelido  prominet  Algido, 
Nigris  aut  Erymanthi 
Silvis,  aut  viridis  Cragi : 

Vos  Tempe  totidem  tollite  laudibus, 
Natalemque,  Aares^befon  ApoIIinis,  10 
Insignemque  pharetra 
Fraternaque  humerum  lyra. 

Hic  bellum  lacrimosum,  hic  miseram  famem 
Pestemque  a  populo,  principe  Caesare,  in 

Persas  atque  Britannos  15 
Vestra  motus  aget  prece.  x« 


,  .       Carmen  XXII. 


AD  ARISTIUM  FUSCUM.    °<  rf(  v  \ 

Integer  vitae  scelerisque  purus 
Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis,  neque  arcu. 
Nec  veneriatis  gravida  sagittis, 
Fusce,  pharetra : 

 •       

VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Odb21. 

i 

\.  Valart'*  arrangement  of  (his  ode  diflers  from  sbould  be  omitted ;  which  is  done  in  some  of  the 
thai exbibited  iomott  other  edition*:  vid.  Expla-  besl  editions.  ValarlS  words  will  explain  the 
aaturj  uotcsv.  emendaiion :  "  Misera  quidem  Jamts  est,  sed  Po- 

5.  toome  edltioos,  and  Bentlev'samong  the  num-  pulo  non  Principi."  The  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
bcr,  read  niwsaa,  with  a  comma  after Jiuviis.  veyed  by  the  poet  appears  to  be  this :  that  tho 

U.  BenUey,  Sanadon,  Jaoi,Oberlin,  andothers,   prajrer  would  be  granted,  and  protection  voucb- 
read  Heee  bellum,  &c. ;  alluding  lo  Diana ;  and   safed  lo  tbe  people  by  reasoo  of  the  favour  in  which 
makc  tbe  allusion  to  Auollo  recommence  at  Atc  mi-    their  ruler  stcod  with  the  Gods. 
srram,  *c  Bat  the  reading  wbich  we  have  adopt-       10.  Jani  conjectures  mitis  for  motvs. 
ed  is  tltat  of  Gesner,  Cuningam,  Miutcherlich,  Fea, 

Hutiter,  Dorinr,  4c.    Vxd.  Explanatory  notes.  Odb  2i 

14.  Tbetna^tyofeditionsreadei^nci/^Cae- 
<err    Scah^erBrat  conjectured  that  the  conjunction      2  The  common  reading  is  ^faurt,  but  the  best 
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V2S  ^4.  HOUATll  FLACtl 


Sive  per  Syrtcs  iter  aestuosas,  Z 
Sive  facturus  per  inhospitaiem 
Caucasum,  vel  quae  loca  fabulosus 
LammVHydaspes. 

Namque  me  ^ilva  lupus  in  Sabina, 

Dum  meam  caiitoXaJagen,  et  ultra  10 
Terminum  curis  vagor€xpeditis, 

inermem. 


Quaie  portentum  neque  militaris  * 
Daunias  lMSt  $S3StB3bk  *f      e  ' 
Nec  Jubae  tellus  generat,  leonum  1  o 

Arida  nutrix. 


Pone  me,  pigris.ubi^uHa^mpis 
Arbor  aestiva  rccrotuW  aura  ; 
Quod  latus  mundi  nebulae  malusque 

Jupiter  urguct :  -JO 


Pone  sub  curru  nimium  propinqui 
Solis,  in  terra  domibus  negata^. 
Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo. 
Dulce  loquentem. 

Carmen  XXIII. 

:   '  AD  CHLOE.N. 

Vitas  hinnuleo  me  simiiis,  Chloe, 
Quaerenti  pavidam  montibus  aviis 
Matrem,  non  sine  vano 
Aurarum  et  siluae  metu. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

t 

^ ditions  bave  Mauris,  as  we  hare  piven  it.    This  and  tbat  Davnia  in  occurred  ia  none  that  he  exa- 

Ja"cr  ^1"1"»*  "  defeoded  by  Hcinsius  also,  (aA  mined.   "Dmmias"  observes  Honter,  "habcnt 

Ov.  tast.  5.  580.)  wbo  cttes  many  analogous  ex-  ccdd.  optimi  et  antiquissimi;  ea  vix.  ana!oKia,  qu. 

pressions  jn  its  hupjjort.  permoha  fcmintna,  apud  scriptores  tam  Latinos, 

II.  Somc  «d.trans  read  erptdttus,  bul  erpeditis  quam  Graeco?,  lerminantur  in— as,  ot  Ceph<*ia* 

18,  ou^entIoy'aWOni8,»rfr^rrfe/eff0n/i0r.*-  oro.  (O*.  Met.  7.  438  )   Unde  nisi  abipsa  Horat.t 

i*   i  .»c  coinmon  read.ng  is  Davnia  t»,  <kr.  but  manu  proveuire  potuit  Daunias,  quac  lectio  mapis 

,     "'J*'      C,reJck  wrmot  tbo  notmnative,  is  gi-  rocoiidita  videtnr,  qtiam  pro  captu  libranorum  ? 

Lr.  l   ,(  ,lh)"!:    Bwterpves  the  prcTe.  Dmm*mr*mpt  fctfus.quode  seqq.  HHimradam» 

V .  "  c/          n,SliC'  bu/  11  V0lateS  the  mrtre-  Sl '  Ouninram  read*  ^opinqtw. 
VaJartftatesirwtPoi^sVij^foonHinjixicenMSS., 
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ARMINUM  LIB.  I,  24. 


Nam  seu  mobilibus  vepris  inhorruit  5 
Ad  ventum  foliis,  seu  virides  rubum 
Dimovere  lacertae, 
Et  corde  et  genibus  tremit. 

Atqui  non  ego  tc,  tigris  ut  aspera 
Gaetulusve  leo,  frangere  persequor :  10 
Tandem  desine  matrem 
Tempestiva  sequi  viro. 


^"C,aA.  CakmenXXIV. 

AD  VIRGILIUM,  r M+f^e 


/  Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
i£  ^  Tam  cari  capitis  ?  Praecipe,  lugubres  ,  Cai 

'       Cantus,  Melpomene,  cui  liquidam  Pater 
y  j    Vocera  cum  cithara  dedit. 

Ergo  Quinctilium  perpetuus  sopor  :> 
Urguet !  cui  Pudor,  et  Justitiae  soror, 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas 
Quando  ullum  inveniet  parem  ? 

Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit : 

Nulli  flebihor,  quam  tibi,  Virgili.  10 
Tu  frustra  pius,  heu  !  non  ita  creditum 
Poscis  Quinctilium  deos. 

Quod  si  Threicio  blandius  Orpheo^  ^ 
^Auditam  modcfoirc  arboribus  fio^enV 
Non  yjpic  rcdeat  sanguis  imagini,  15 
Quam  virga  semel  horrida, 


VARIOIIS  READINGS 

Ooi23.  Uot24. 

5.  Maretns,  oq  the  authority  of  some  MSS.,  has  I.  Some  eilitioris  read  de*idtriu. 

3H  readioj  vtria.   Bentley,  how-  6.  Many  editions  read  (Jrguet  ?  but  nce  iitic 

wyrit,  whicb  ihe  best  editions  13th. 

hu  time  bave  adopted.    It  ippcin  froin  8.  Bentley  peads  invenieU     «re  have  civen  it. 

*  oce  with  Graevius,  that  Sal-  Tins  readin*  is  found  in  more  tbao  ten  MSS.  The 

same  conjecture  some  tiroc  majority  of  editions,  bowever,  bove  invenient. 

9.  Some  of  the  old  editions  pve  Ule  quidem. 

&  The  canaoareading  is  Advenlus,  but  Mure-  15.  Many  MSS.  bave  Quid  ?  «i,  Au .  and  in  tbe 

uh,  along  arith  ctru  ia  the  5th  line,  eives  Ad  vcn-  lSthliue  JVum  vanae,  &c.  ?  Cuningam  adopts  this 

tbe  fch,  whicH  Bentley  and  othcis  adopL  reading.    Tha  irvtenwration,  howevcr,  «eems  to 
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30  HORATll  FLACCl 

- 

Non  lcnis  precibus  fata  recludertv 
Nigro  compulerit  Mercurius  gregi.  '  ?  - 

Durum !  Sed  levius  fit  patientia,  0  1  ^ 


Quidquid  corrige 


re  est  nefas. 


Carhen  XXV. 
AD  LYDIAM. 


Parcius  junctas  quatiunt  fenestras 
Ictibus  crebri8  juvenes  protervi, 
Nec  tibi  somnos  adimunt :  amatque 
Janua  limen, 

Quae  prius  multum  facilis  movebat 
Cardines.    Audis  minus  et  minus  jam 
Me  tuo  longas  pereunte  noctes, 
Lydia,  dormis  ? 

Invicem  moechos  anus  arrogantes 
Flebis  in  solo  levis  angiportu  ; 
Thracio  baccbante  magis  sub  inter- 
lunia  vento : 

Quum  tibi  flagrans  amor,  et  libido, 
Quae  solet  matres  furiare  equorum. 
Saeviet  circa  jecur  ulcerosum ; 

Non  sine  questu. 

Laeta  quod  pubes  hedera  virenti 
Gaudeat  pulla  magis  atque  myrto  : 
Aridas  frondes  Hiemis  sodali 
Dedicet  Euro. 


VAillOCS  READINGS. 


be  «nseasonable,  and  tncoruistent  with  the  melan-   thatone  has  hbro.   Rutgersius  firtt  conjecturc 
holy  flow  of  the  rtst  of  the  ode. 
1».  Sorae  read  Durutn  est ! 


Odi  25. 

3.  Somc  MSS.  bare  jacttbvs. 
5.  Many  edltioca  read faciles. 
7.  Uentley  has  longam  pcreuntc  noctem. 
11.  B«?ntlcy  conjectures,  ia  hi*  notes,  bacchala 
referrinjr,  the  lerm  to  Lydia. 
«0.  All  the  MSS.,  except  one,  read  Hebro,  and 


wiai  one  nas  ruru.  nuigersius  nrti  cor_ 
Euro  ;  and  this  conjecture  has  bcen  adopted  b 
Bentley,  Citningam,  Gesner,  Mitscherlich,  Dt 
ring,  and  every  editor  ot  any  celebrity.  Heyn 
also  gives  it  the  sanction  ot*  his  autbority  (Aen 
317.)  The  objcction  to  Hebto  is,  the  utter  irnpo! 
sibility  of  associatinji  the  idea  of  that  river  wit 
an  act  perforraed  by  Roman  youth.  Tbe  propr 
ety  of  styling  the  wind  Eurus*  *'  the  companion  < 
winter, may,onthe  olherhand,  easifv  be  defemlc 
by  tbe  expression  of  Virgil,  (Georg.  2.  3S9  )  H 
bernos  Euri/lotus,  as  well  as  by  the  language 
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CARMINLM  LIB.  I,  !£t>,  27.  31 


Carmen  XXVI. 

DE  AELIO  LAMIA. 

Musis  amicus,  tristitiam  et  inetus 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticuni 
Portare  ventis :  quis  sub  ^rcto 
Rex  gelidae  metuatur  orae, 

■ 

fuid  Teridaten  terreat,  unice  5 
jcurus.   O,  quae  fontibus  integris  x 
Gaudes,  «*fte  fiSfrft,  * '  ~  V  / 

Necte  meo  Lamiae  coronam, 

>lei  dulcis ;  nil  sine  te  mei  .  /t  -  t ,  w 

Possunt  honores :  hunc  fldibus  novis,  10 
Hunc  Lesbio  sacrare  plectro, 
Teque  tuasque  decet  sorores. 


Carmen  XXVII. 
,  AD  SODALES.  ^--^    (AJL+ . 


L 


Natfs  m  n>uii i  laetitfce  scyprus 
PugnaVe  Thracum  est :  I  tolfite  barbai 
Morem,  verecundumque  Bacchura 
prohibete  rixis. 


i  ■ — - 

VARIOUS  readings. 

on  other  occasions :  e.  g.  Zephyri  final  lettcr  an  t  is  written  in  an  oJd  hand.  Benl- 

Ttfii  comita  (Ode  4.  12.  2  )    To  "devote"  to  ley  gives  Pimptu  (an  impruvement  nn  Pimplaei  n< 

"  Eanai,"  moreover,  coincides  preciselv  with  our  sujjgested  by  Heinsius)  from  the  Greek  nV*X;rf>. 

cwafenn  of  eipresaion,  44  to  scatterto  the  winds."  He  citea  also  Festus  Pompeius  and  Porphynon,  by 

P«i^wsm  tppears  to  have  borrowfd  the  idea  of  both  of  whorn  the  Muscs  are  slyled  Pimpleidc$ . 
ha  fiatnd«iion  froin  tbe  frequent  intercbange  of      10.  Most  of  the  editions  read  Prosunt.  Bent- 

Wttm  6  and  u  in  ancietil  MSS.  ley,  however,  gh  es  the  prcference  to  Possunt  as 

found  in  sorne  MSS.  Ooc  MS.  ofGraeviuVsreads 

Oni  26.  Crtscunt. 

1  Sorat  fdojons  read  quis,  without  a  circum-  Om  27. 

^asasMhBihe. 
OneoCtheoldcd 


5.  Ooa  oftt»  old  editions  reads  Milhridalem,  I.  Ooe  of  Vanderbourg's  MSS.  reads  Aactis. 

id  snother  TpUatem.    The  cornrnon  editions  3.  Cuningham  reads  verccundique,  in  which  he 

Iwe  TirHalrm,  batthe  form,  as  we  bave  given  if,  is  foltowed  by  Sanadon.    Bentley  conjecturcs  in- 

N  prefcrable.  verecundumqut,  but  with  little,  if  anv,  of  his  Wont- 

*  TbeGoftjf^eaMSS.  has  P+lea,  bat  over  ihe  ed  felicity  of  emendation. 
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3*J  <4.  HORATH  IXACCI 

Vino  et  lucernis  Medus  acirnrces  5 
Immane  quantum  discrepat !  impium 
Lenite  clamorem,  sodales, 
Et  cubito  remanete  presso.^ 

Vultis  severi  me  quoque  sumerc 

Partem  Falerni  ?  dicat  Opuntiae  IU 
Frater  Megillae,  quo  beatus 
Vulnere,  qua  pereat  sagitta. 

Cessat  voluntas  ?  non  alia  bibam 
Mercede.   Quae  te  cunque  domat  Venus, 
Non  erubescendis  adurit  1  o 

Ignibus,  ingenuoque  semper 

Amore  peccas.    Quidquid  habes,  age,-  *Ue*u/ 
Depone  tutis  auribus— Ah  raiser, 
Quanta  laborabas  Charybdi, 
Digne  puer  meliore  flamma  ! 

*.         Quae  saga,  quis  te  solvere  Thessalis 


■ 

■ . 


Magus  venenis,  quis  poterit  deus  ? 
Vix  illigatum  te  triformi 

Pegasus  expediet  Chimaerae.  j 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

1 

5.  Many  MSS.  have  aeinaeu.  Quanta  laloras  in  Chalybds, 
13.  Some  MSS.  read  voluptas. 

19.  Wehave  triven  thc  reading  luborubatBS  it  ig  l«Wbat  an  iron-hearted  damsel  ypu  are  io  lore 

found  in  raauy  MSS.  Bentiey  gives  the  preference  witb  P* 
to  Zaooraj,  bot  adds  to  it  tbe  preposition  m  as  m 

tlie  comrnon  edition«i.    The  preposition,  however,  Ckalybdis  isa  Tady  of  fheCfcalybcs,  a  people  that 

it  not  found  in  a  lingle  MS.  and  Aldos  wag  the  excelled  in  iron."    He  then  goes  on  to  prore  that 

first  who  gave  it  a  place  in  ibe  test.    Besides  there  Chalybdisis  forroed  in  accordance  with  the  analo 

is  far  roore  propriety  in  laborahas  than  in  laboras.  gy  oi  the  Greek.    Il  is  impossible  to  conceire  a 

"  In  what  a  Charybdis  were  you  all  tbe  time  strug-  tvildcr  pioce  of  criticisra  or  to  refrain  from  srmimg 

gling,  and  are  you  still  entangled  !"   WeMon  fa-  whcn  we  think  of  this  Venus  of  tbe  blacksmith 

vours  us  with  an  amusing  specimen  of  crttical  sa-  nation  ;  nor  are  we  certain  that  Weston  does  ios» 

gacity  in  his  comroents  on  tftis,  and  the  following,  ticc,  in  his  translation,  to  hta  own cooiectore ;  arncc 

line.   **  Oo  reading  this  passage,"  obscrves  hc,  quanta  might  a»  well  be  rendered  Auffr,  atOut,  or 

"  the  mistore  of  metaphor  brin^s  to  our  recollec-  strappinf,  wbich  would  complete  tbe  lovely  pfc- 

tion  thr.  words  of  Quintilian.   Sunt  qui  cum  ab  ture. 

incenoHo  initium  suvipserinl,  temputate  Jiniunt.  24.  We  have  given  the  form  Ckimaerae,  by  * 

Hare  Horace  begins  wilh  water  and  end»  with  Hellenism,  a»  preferable  totbe  comroou  reading 

firt.    Ptorhaps  the  text  is  oot  quite  correct.    It  h  Chmaera. 
tioseibte  thnt  thc  poet  roight  havc  writttn 
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CARMIKUM  LIB.  I,  28.  yN  33 


l  . 


> 


Cakmex  XXVIII.  4,  / 

» 

V 


NAUTA  ET  ARCHYTAE  UMBRA.       '  N 


Nauta. 

/  Te  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentis  arenae 
L     Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 

Pulveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 

Munera:  nec  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentassc  clohjos,  animoque  rotunduni  5 
Percurrisse  polum,  morituro ! 

Archytae  umbra, 
Occidit  et  Pelopis  genitor,  conviva  deorum, 


7 

Et  Jovis  arcanis  Minos  admissus,  habentque 

Tartara  Panthoiden,  iterum  Orco  1U 
Demissum  ;  quamvis,  clypeo  Trojana  refixo 

Tempora  testatus,  nihil  ultra 
Nervos  atque  cutem  Morti  concesserat  atrae  ; 

Judice  te  non  sordidus  auctor 
Naturae  verique.    Sed  omnes  una  manet  nox,  15 

Et  calcanda  semel  via  leti. 
Dant  alios  Furiae  torvo  spectacula  Marti : 

Exitio  est  avidum  mare  nautis : 
Mixta  senum  ac  juvenum  densentur  funera :  nullum 

Sacva  caput  Proserpina  fugit.        .  20 

VARIOUS  READING3. 
Oo«  28. 

i 

4.  Hemsius  conjectures  Funeta,  but  uohappily.      18.  Atfidum  is  the  readingof  a  Jarge  number  ot 

5.  Sodm  of  Beraroano'*  MSS  read  temptasse. '     MSS.  aod  also  of  the  early  editioos.    It  i«  receiv- 

6.  Seme  editkms  have  Decurrisse.  cd  by  Beotley,  Cuningam,  and  most  editors.  Thc 
14.  Caningam  cites  as  ao  anonymous  conjec-    common  readinp  avidis  implics  a  censure  oo  thc 

tare  Judt.ce me.  This  readin»  ig  adopted  bv  Jani,  very  individual  from  whom  the  favour  of  a  burial 
6oagh  unnjpportcd  by  a  singh?  MS  Jani  thinks  it  is  suppotcd  to  be  asked.  * 
strsage  that  a  philosophi-r  likc  Archytas  shtfuld  19  Some  MSS.  and  editions  rcad  densantur ; 
leavt  tbe  decisioo  of  such  a  point  to  an  illiierute  but  this  evidently  arises  from  supposing  that  den- 
raariaer,  as  th*  common  rcadmg  indicatcs.  He  tentur  is  the  subjunctive  form  ot  dentor.  Lambi- 
i wpts,  howerer,  tbat  this  verr  circumstance  is  in  nus  and  Bentley,  as  v*ell  as  most  subseouent  edj- 
full  nxTrdance  vrith  the  widafy-spread  reputatioo  tors,  adopt  the  form  denscntur,  as  the  indicative  of 
of  Pyihajroras,  vrbose  well-lcnown  name  was  erer  denseo, — eVe.  Locretios  uses  denseri  (1.662  ) 
ia  tbc  amfba  of  the  rulgar,  throughoot  that  part  and  densendo,  (6. 481.)  Heync,  moreover,  adopts 
of  soBtoern  Italr.  the  forms  of  this  verb  io  the  text  of  Virgil,  (Georg 


15.  Some  MSS  .  and  also  the  Leipsic  editioo  of  1. 419.  JEn.  7. 794.  and  1 1.  650.)  It  is  found  also  in 
1498,  have  e*rs  i0  place  of  rte t,  but  5t  appears  to   Plinv,  <H.  N.  20. 14 )  and  from  it  proceed  theconx- 
a  giow.  pounds  addensco  and  condtnseo.  Hunter'8  objec- 

17 


Google 


I 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 


Me  quoque  devexi  rapidus  comes  Orionis 

Ulyricis  Notus  obruit  undis. 
At  tu,  nauta,  vagae  ne  parce  malignus  arenae 

Ossibus  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulam  dare:  sic,  quodcunque  minabitur  Eurus 

Fluctibus  Hesperiis,  Venusinae 
Plectantur  silvae,  te  sospite,  multaque  merces, 

Unde  potest,  tibi  defluat  aequo 
Ab  Jove,  Neptunoque  sacri  custode  Tarenti. 

Negligis  immeritis  nocituram 
Postmodo  te  natis  fraudem  committere  ?  Fors  et 

Debita  jura  vicesque  superbae 
Te  maneant  ipsum  :  precibus  non  linquar  inultis ; 

Teque  piacula  nulla  resolvent. 
Quamquam  festinas,  non  est  mora  longa ;  licebit 

Injecto  ter  pulvere  curras. 


25 


30 


3f> 


A  1 


■      ■■  , 


CaKMKN  XXIX. 

AD  ICCIUM. 

Icci,  beatis  nunc  Arabum  invides 
Gazis,  et  acrem  militiam  paras 
Non  ante  devictis  Sabaeae 
Regibus,  horribilique  Medo 


Nectis  catenas?  Quae  tibi  virginum, 
Sponso  necato,  barbara  serviet  ? 
Puer  quis  ex  aula  capillis  / 
Ad  cyathum  statuetur  unctis. 

Doctus  sagittas  tendere  Sericas 
Arcu  paterno  ?  Quis  neget  arduis 
Pronos  relabi  posse  rivos 

Montibus,  et  Tiberim  reverti ; 


10 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

t  ion,  therefore,  to  dtntentur,  o»  the  ground  of  its  32.  Vicesoue*  svperbe ;  a  conjecture  of  Fasst  ra- 

beiog  a  departure  from  analogy,  hardly  needa  re-  tius's  reentioned  by  Bentley. 

futat»on.    •*  Densantur,"  observes  Vatart,  44  est  35.  The  Venicc  edilion  re*d*  festituuu. 

vo\  minas  poetfca.*' 

29  Crosiusconjecture«Su6/ow.  Ona^. 

31.  All  the  MSS.  of  Cru&ius,  excepl  one,  and  all 

the  best  of  Bentley*s,  have  Fbrs  et.  The  variations  5.  Thc  roajohty  of  editions  have  a  period  after 

of  othcrs,  forsii  and  forstt  confirm  this  reading.  catenas.  But  the  mark  of  interrogatioo  seeran  bei- 

Tha  cororoon  editioni  hare  Forsan  ter  adapted  to  the  seose. 
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CARMIMUM  LIB.  1,  30,  31.  .'iS 

Quum  tu  coemtos  undique  nobiles 
I/ibros  Panaeti,  Socraticam  ct  domuni. 

Mutare  loricis  Iberis,  lf» 
Pollicitus  meliora,  tendis ? 


a    .  „         Carmen  XXX. 

AD  VENEJtEM. 

O  Venus,  regina  Gnidi  Paphique,  y 
Sperne7' dilectam  Cypron,  et  vocantis 
Thure  te  multo  Glycerae  decoram 
-  Transfer  in  aedem. 

Fervidus  tecum  Puer,  et  solutis 
Gratiae  zonis,  properentque  Nymphae.  * 
Et  parum  comis  sine  te  Juventas,  <    '  7 
^  ,^  Mercuriusque. 

'"  -  r  /', 

Carmen  XXXI. 
AD  APOLLINEM. 

Quid  dedicatum  poscit  Apollinem 
Vates?  quid  orat,  de  patera  novum 
Fundens  liquorem  ?  Non  opimas 
Sardiniae  segetes  feracis  ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


11  BentJcj  reads  notAlis  io  tbe  genitive.  Other 
«iitors  gire  this  same  lectioo,  but  make  it  thc  old 
toraa  o/  thc  accusative  piural.  The  commoti  tcxt, 
Umever,  which  we  have  adoplcd,  is  by  ftr  the 


wnplest. 

W.  Gli 


10  Glareanus  has  temnis  ? 

OokSO. 

L  Lambinns,  Bentiey,  and  otbers  read 
Tht  pum  involved  is,  whether  the  rule  of  Roman 
pnMoociatjon  by  wbich  Caius  and  Cnaeus,  though 
writttn  with  the  initial  C,  must  be  sounded  as  if 
comniMjciiig  with  a  G,  is  to  apply  to  all  words  be- 
w»th  Cn.    The  tnie  an&wer  would  seem  to 


be  in  thc  negatire,  and  Gnidi  to  fee  the  more  cor- 
rect  form.  (Vid.  Spalding.  ad  Quintil.  I.  7.  28. 
Schneider  Lat.  Gr.  rol.  1.  p.  233.  Facciolati,  Lex 
Tot.  Lat.  ad  voc.) 

6.  Vulart  rather  ingeniously  defends proptrant- 
oue,  th«  readiog  which  be  has  adopted : 44  ubi  enim 
Veous,  ibi  Dii  ejus  comites :  ahi  proprrtnique,  qua- 
■i  ubi  Venus  est,  ii  posseut  non  adesse.''  Still  the 
common  reading  is  sanctioned  by  too  high  authority 
to  be  altered  oo  the  itrength  merely  ol  two  MSS. 

Odb31. 

3.  We  have  adopted  opimas,  tbe  reading  de- 
fended  by  Markland  (ad  &tat.  4. 6.  65.)  and  rfver. 
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36  (  <4.  HORAIII  FI.ACCI 


A      •  •  < 

Non  aestuosae7 grata  Calabriac 
Armenta ;.  non  aurum,  aut  cbur  Indicuin  * 
Non  rura,  quac  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua,  taciturnus  amnis. 


Premant  Calena  falce,  quibus  dedit 
Fortuna,  vitem  :  dives  et  aurcis  10 
Mercator  exsiccet  culullis 
Vina  Syra  reparata  mcrce, 

Dis  carus  ipsis,  quippe  tcr  et  quater 
Anno  reviscns  aequor  Atlanticum 

Impunc.    Me  pascant  olivae,  15 
Me  cichorea,  levesque  malvae. 

Frui  paratis  et  valido  mihi, 
Latoe,  dones,  et,  precor,  integra 
Cum  mente  ;  nec  turpem  senectam 

Degere,  nec  cithara  carentem.  /'  20 


Carmen  XXXII. 
"  V     \D  LYRAM. 


Poscimur.    Si  quid  vacui  sub  umbra 
Lusimus  tecum,  quod  et  hunc  in  annum 
Vlvat  ct  plurcs :  age,  dic  Latinum, 
Barbitc,  carmen, 


VARIOUS 

originally  by  Stepbens.  The  jfreater  part,  how- 
cver,  of  ihe  MSS,  and  old  editioos  rend  opimar 
S.t.  fernces ;  Bentley  reads  opimac,  but  retains 
feracts.  Otberw  adopt  boih  opimat  and  ferarts. 

5.  Markland  conjcctures  Graia,  aud  thinks  the 
allusioo  may  be  to  Grecian,  ».  c  Tarr  ntinc,  tlock* 
(Graecum  pecvsy,  of  which  ColumeUa  (lib.  7.)  and 
other  writera  make  mcntion.  (Vid.  Class.  Journ. 
vol.  18.  p.  186.) 

uniugam,  Snnadon,  and  others  road 
C^tlenam,  wiihout  any  good  rcason.  Tliere  is  far 
more  of  poetry  in  the  commoit  rending  which  wc 
hore  reUined.  The  expression  prrmani  CaUna 
falce  viUm,  stands  for premant falct  vilem  Ciltnam. 
We*ton  makes  a  singular  remark  in  hi»  arguinent 
fbr  Bentley's  emendation,  when  he  observes,  41  Of 
the  CaUntan  sickU  wc  know  nolhtng  in  particular.M 
10.  Bentley,  on  the  aulhority  of  two  of  his  oldett 
MSS.,  reads  divesut;  but  Markland  condemns  it 


READINGS. 

- 

15.  Bentley  rcads  pascant,  as  we  have  giren  it ; 
ia  which  cmendalionjje  is  supported  by  somc  of  the 
early  edilioos. 

l(k  All  Cruquius's  MSS.  hare  Ac,  prtcor,  wbich 
BcntleT  follows. 

19.  Bentlcy,  Cunimram,  and  some  others  harc 
no  pnint  afler  mente,  The  punctuation  which  we 
havc  ndopted  is  that  of  Lambinus,  Jani,  Ddring, 
&c.  It  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  prayer  of  the 
noman  poet.  (Juv.  10. 356  )  "  Ornndum  at,  ul  sil 
mens  sana  in  curpore  sana.n 

OdkSS. 

.  1.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  some  MSS., 
reads  Posctmus,  and  in  tbe  sanie  line,  followinga 
single  MS.t  he  has  antro  for  umhra,  The  read- 
ing,  however,  which  we  have  adoptcd  i«  «ronctioncd 
b>*  thc  best  MSS.  and  editions. 
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Lcsbio  primum  modulatc  civi ;  ~» 
Qui,  ferox  bcllo,  tamen  intcr  arma, 
Sive  jactatam  roligarat  udo 
Litorc  navim, 


et  Musas,  Venereraque,  et  illi 
Semper  haerentem  Puerum  canebat,  10 
Et  Lycum,  nigris  oculis  nigroque 
Crine  decorum. 

O  decus  Phoebi,  et  dapibus  supremi 
Grata  testudo  Jovis,  o  laborum 

Dulce  lenimen,  mihi  cunque  salvc  15 
Ritc  vocanti. 


Carmen  XXXIII. 
AD  ALBIUM  TIBULLUM. 

Albi,  ne  doleas  plus  nimio,  memor 
Immitis  Glycerae,  neu  miserabiles 
Decantes  elegos,  cur  tibi  junior 
Laesa  praeniteat  fide. 

*      Insignem  tenui  fronte  Lycorida  5 
Cyri  torret  amor,  Cyrus  in  asperam 
Dcclinat  Pholoen  :  sed  prius  Appulis 
Jungentur  capreae  lupis, 

^  Quam  turpi  Pholoe  peccet  adultero. 

Sic  visum  Veneri,  cui  placet  impares  10 
.       Formas  atquc  animos  sub  juga  aenea 

Saevo  mittere  cum  joco. 

Ipsum  mc  melior  quum  peteret  Venus. 
Grata  detinuit  compedc  Myrtalc 

i,  fretis  acrior  Adriae .  15 
Curvantis  Calabros  sinus. 


VARIOUS  READLNGS* 

11.  Beatiej  suggests  crine  alqw  ia  pUce  of  ni-  Oot  33. 

15-  Beotley  eoojectores  cniyu   Hcumanuus  7.  Graevius  reads  Jlpulis.    The  best  editioog, 

***crenbtuiiotiKnwuht  quumque.    Batcun-  however,  only  adopi  this  orthograpby  wheo  the 

Hms  tae  retdug  ot  all  the  MSS.,  aod  is  used  in  inilial  syllable  oi  the  word  is  short. 

tf*  «eosc  oi  tpndocunqvut.   Ia  the  same  line  1C.  Marklaad  suggests  Pulsgntis. 


q.  HORATII  FLAt 


Carxen  XXXIV. 


AD  SE  IPSUM.  \ 

Parcus  deorum  cultor  et  infrequens, 
Insanientis  dum  sapientiae 

Consultus  erro,  nunc  retrorsum 
Vela  darc  atquc  iterare  cursus 

■ 

Cogor  relictos.    Namque  Diespiter.  ."> 
Igni  corusco  nubila  dividens 
Plerumque,  per  purum  tonantes 
Egit  equos  volucremque  currum ; 


Quo  bruta  tellus,  et  vaga  flumina, 

Quo  Styx  et  invisi  horrida  Taenari  IU 
Sedes,  Atlanteusque  finis 
Concutitur.    Valet  ima  summis 

Mutare,  et  insignia  attenuat  deus, 
Obscura  promens.    Hinc  apicem  rapax 
Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto  Ifi 
Sustulit,  fiic  posuisse  gaudet. 


Carmen  XXXV. 
AD  FORTUNAM. 

O  diva,  gratum  quae  regis  Antium. 
Praesens  vel  imo  tollcre  de  gradu 
Mortale  corpus,  vel  supcrbos 
Vertere  funeribus  triumphos : 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Odi  34. 

5.  Wc  have  retained  the  cocnmoo  reading  rttic-  sus  reUctos,  considercd  as  a  phnur  by  itseli, 
tos.  Heinsius  (adOt.  Mtt.  8. 173.)  proposes  reUc  and  makes  it  of  the  aame  import  as  cursus  rt- 
tos,  which  Bentley  advocates  aud  receires  into  the  U$endo  repetere.  Thos,  VirgU,  {Atn.  5.  500 ) 
text.  Manj  critics,  howerer*  ridtcale  the  Latinitr  bas  Jiexos  arcus  incurvare,  io  the  scnse  o< 
of  iterare  cursus  reUctos,  and  consider  it  as  equi-  JUctendo  arcus  incurvare.  Bentler  aiso  «dduce  < 
*alent  to  cursus  iteraios  iierare.  But  Doring,  numerous  otber  eiamples  in  iu  defence. 
although  he  does  not  alterthe  common  reading,  13.  Thc  commoo  lext  has  tnjrigTKtn,  for  which 
succetafallr  dtfends  tbe  propriety  of  itcrart  cur-  Bentley  gires  insigne.  Caningam  inclines  to  in- 
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t  ARMINUM  LIB.  I,  35.  31* 

le  pauper  ambit  sollicita  prece,  5 
Ruris,  colonus       dominam  aequoris,        W  ■  j •  o 

Quicunque  Bithyna  lacessit 
Carpathium  pelagus  carina. 

Te  Dacus  asper,  te  profugi  Scythae, 
Urbesque,  gentesque,  et  Latium  ferox,   ►  '  10 
Regumque  matres  barbarorum,  et 
Purpurei  metuunt  tyranni, 


•  .V 


Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas  ,         s  ;      ^,,  , 
Stantem  columnam,  neu  populus  Irequens' 
Ad  arma  cessantes  ad  arma       -  15 
Concitet,  iinperiumque  frangat. 

Te  semper  anteit  serva  Neccssitas, 
Ciavos  trabales  et  cuneos  manu 
Gestans  aena :  nec  severus 
JJmjus  abest,  liquidumque  plumbum.  20 

Te  Spes  et  albo  rara  Fides  colit 
Velata  panno :  nec  comitem  abnegat,  ^ 

Utcunque  mutata  potentes  -  /rf,^ 

Vestq  domos  inimica  linquis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

xpuA,  bui  yct  give;  the  same  reading  with  Bcnt-  14.  Benfley,  io  his  notes,  conjectures  fremcns 
ley.  We  bave  received  insignia  tnto  the  text  for frequens ;  and  m  the  follow ing  line,  Ad  arma 
with  Jani.    It  tscertainly  most  in  unison  with  ima    cvrgantts  for  JJd  arma  cessantes. 


ohscura,  to  say  nothin*  of  summis.  A  syn-  17.  The  Venice  edition  of  1478  bas  serva  f  that 
is  will  operate  on  thc  last  syilable  of  the  of  Locber,  14'JS,  saera ;  and  from  this  period  these 
,  (jmmgny  attenuat).  two  readings  have  respectiveiy  prevailed  aceording 

to  the  taate  or  jud - nn  nt  of  dinerenl  editors.  Tbe 
Obi  S5.  MSS.  also  vary.  Tbe  oldest  ones  of  Cruquius,  to- 

getber  with  the  ancient  scholiasts,  havo  serva ;  but 
5.  In  Uxis,  and  the   folbwing   line,  we  have    all  Bentley 's  best  rcad  saeva.  Wakefield  adopts 
adopted  tbe  punctoation  recoramended  by  Mark-    serva  in  the  sense  of  "  handmaid,"  or  M  attend- 


iaad  v iz.  a  comraa  after  prece,  and  another  aftcr  ant,"  and  supposes  Necessity  to  precede  Fortune,  as 
Rttris;  wluch  latter  word  will  then  depend  on  do-    the  lictor  does  the  consul.  This  reading  we  have 


I;  and  the  wbole  clause  will  be  given  in  the  text. 

it  to  "  pauper  colonus,  sollicita  prece,  20  Cuningam  has  liqvidumve . 

t \t  doaunam  ruris:  quicunque  Iacessit,&c.  (i.  22.  Brodaeus  reads  abncget. 

r  rurxiffj  te  dominam  aequoris  (ambit)."   Mark-  24.  All  the  MSS.  have  Unquis,  as  we  have  giren 

land  very  iostly  ccnsiders  colonus  ruris  to  be  as  it.  It  displeases  Bentley,  however,  who  objects  to 

unpardooabie  a  plconasm  as  nauta  maris.    F.  A.  it  on  the  ground  that,  if  Fortune  leaves  (he  abodes 

sus|«t»  the  5«me  punctutition  as  Markland.  of  the  OMbrtunate,  accompanied  by  Hope  and  Fi- 

^mmoa  text  has  no  comraa  after  eitber  prece  delity,  i*.  is  the  same  a 


The  coromoa  text  has  no  comraa  after  eitber  prece  delity,  i!  is  tbe  same  as  saying  that  friends  of  every 

or  Ruris.  description,  as  well  tbe  faithful  as  the  unfaithful, 

12.  The  coeomon  editions  have  either  a  colon  or  abandon  the  unfortunate :     quo,"  obaerves  the 

1  aAer  tyrmstni.    This  changes  thc  allusioo  in  critic,  **  nihil  absun I m v"  He  proposes  to  substi- 

'  imnam,  and  alters  tbe  tntnslation  of  tute,  thcrefore,  vertis  for  linquts ;  giving  the  for- 

m  Explanatory  ootes.  mer  tbe  meaning  of  ••  cxmcutis,"  or  •♦o0,^^ts  ,, 
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4U  VI.  HORATll  FLACCl 

At  vulgus  infidum  et  rneretrix  retro  20 
Perjura  cedit :  diftugiunt  cadis 
Cum  faece  siccatis  amici 
Ferre  jugum  pariter  dolosi. 


Serves  iturum  Caesarcm  in  ultimos 

Orbis  Britannos,  et  juvenum  recens   ^       £  )  30 


Examen  Eois  timendum  t^n^rtL/  t   *  c 

Partibus,  Oceanoque  rubro. 


Eheu  !  cicatricum  et  sceleris  pudet 
Frdtrumquc — Quid  nos  dura  refugimus 
Aetas  f  quid  intactum  nefasti      -  35 
Liquimus  ?  unde  manum  juventus 

Metu  deorum  contmuit  ?  quibus 
Pepercit  aris?  O  utinam  nova 
Incude  diffingas  retusum  in 
Massagetas  Arabasque  fcrruui.  40 


1 1  ^  -  V  J 


Cakmen  XXXVI. 


AD  PLOTIUM  NUMIDAM. 

I  a  thure  ct  fidibus  j  uvat 

Placare  et  vituli  sanguine  debito 
Custodes  Numidae  deos, 

u  nunc,  Hesperia  sospes  ab  ultima, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Lambcrt  Bos,  however,  Uimaiadv.  ad  Horatium,  30.  Bcntlty  thinks  ultimos  orbis  Britannos  se- 

p.  32.)  successfully  dcfends  the  common  reading.  rai  barbarous,  and  suggests  the  substitution  of*  eru 

The  term  "  con?«,"  as  he  reraaiks,  is  used  in  its  fnr  orbi$.  But  we  have  in  Hofner,  speaking  of  Uv 

strict r-t  and  most  proper  sense,  whentrrer  it  is  made  iEthiopian»,  the  pltrase  le^aTot  iricCtv  (Od.  i.  25-), 

to  refer  to  one  wbo  accompanies  another  when  and  in  Virgil,  extremi  Iwminum  Morini  (£n.  8. 

lcaving,  or  departing  from,  any  place.  Aod,  in  the  727). 

next  place,  the  phrase.  non  abnegare  se  comitem  34.  We  have  ventured  to  make  a  sligbt  aJtera- 

Fortunae,  linquentis  domusn  aliqunm,  exprcsses  tion  in  tbts  line,  by  iuserting  the  dash  after  fra- 

the  very  idea  rcquired  bythe  general  tenourof  the  trumque,  and  supposiug  the  sensc  to  remaiiiMis- 

context,  viz.  that  Fidelity  abandons  not  unfortunate  pcnded.   Vid.  Explanatory  notft. 

lriends,  but  attacbea  bersetf  closely  to  their  uants  36.  Many  editioos  read  manus ;  but  the  singular 

and  necessities,  adbering  to  their  fortunes  as  well  swts  better  with  juventus  and  continuiL 

in  adversily  as  in  prosperiiy.    Hd.  Explanatory  39.  Sornc  read  dejnngas,  others  def^as ;  snd  (c: 

nofes.  ntutum  sorae  cdition*  gire  recusum 
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CARMiNUM  LliJ.  1,37.  U 

Caris  multa  sodalibus,  5 

Nulli  plura  tamen,  dividit  oscula, 
Quaui  dulci  Lamiac,  memor 

Actae  non  alio  rege  puertiae, 
Mutataeque  simul  togae. 

Cressa  ne  careat  pulchra  dies  nota :  10 
Neu  promtae  modus  amphorac, 

Neu  raorem  in  Salium  sit  requies  pcdum : 
Neu  multi  Damalis  meri 

Bassum  Threicia  vincat  amystide  : 
Neu  desint  epulis  rosae,  15 

Neu  vivax  apium,  neu  breve  lilium^X 
Omnes  in  Damalin  putres 

Deponent  ocutos :  nec  Damalis  novo 
Divelletur  adultero,  r  •  *  /  /  ' 

Lascivis  hederis  ambitiosior.  )  '  '         '  ^ 

Carmen  XXXVII. 

AD  SODALES. 

Nunc  cst  bibendum,  nunc  pede  libero 
Pulsanda  tellus ;  nunc  Saliaribus 
Ornare  pulvinar  deorum 
%  Tempus  erat  dapibus,  soo^ales. 


VARIOUS  READINGS 


Oot  36. 

».  Tbe  Veoice  edition  bss  arctat,  and  tvvo  of  Kidd  cites  the  followmg  nole  of  U*e  lale  Dr.  Parr 

DomJ*  i  MSS.  read  putritiae  for  p uertiae.   Vid.  "  Forte  puncluro  punendom  est  post  lempus,  tt 

L«rr  ai  Ckaril  p.  382.  erat  cum  nefai  conjungcndum.   If  the  punciuation 

la  Ensmas  conjectures  Threua  for  Crtssa.  be  ndmitted,  Satiaribus  will  l>e  diijoined  tro»  da- 

Hl  Explanator)-  notes.  pibu»,  und  lefl  without  a  subslantwe.   V\  e  read 

15.  V»Urt  thinks  that  Uiis  Une,  and  aisotbe  16th,  Saliaria  sacra,  saliares  tpulae,  saUarcs  coenae 

m  mispSaced,  and  that  tbey  shoold  imroediatcly  but  I  do  not  reinembcr  the  word  u«ed  elliptically 

_      ■  *. .  _  .  *  *   i  _i  _••  f  Ltnfnlin  ftnrrnanalia 


I2th. 


Ooe  37. 


i  Afcw  MSS  have  trit  for  trat.  An  anony- 
tancnbc,  (Ciass.  Joumai,  vol.  28  .  p.  371.)  sug- 
Zmittst  Bentley  passes  the  line  unnoticed, 
"^t^ljrf  ?ery  elaboratclv  illnstrates  this  point, 
r="- • '".ati-:)  nistances  where  if  is  oted  for  Ift*i 
vzia^  liic  Greek  Tragedians.  Hunter 
'Iw^SBbiupport,  the  following  passageof  Vir- 
?l  B.  132.) 
 &  non  alium  latejactarct  odorem, 


rcad  also  of  Cercalia,  Horalia,  Bacchanalx^. 
wbere  fe»ta  is  uodcrstood.  But  .Wwna  be  onp 
to  >i  diflercnl  class  of  words  "  (S.  Parr.)  Of  all  the 
explanations,  howcver,  which  we  have  scen,  tbat 
of  Di<riog  appcars  most  sat.sfactory.  'Cogita- 
poetam  jara  iuitvo  supplicationis  facto  todales  suos 
allocutum  esse :  nunc  tempus  erat,  nunquam  magis 
fas  fuit.  quain  ounc,  Ac."  ^id.  Exp'aaatory  notcs 
M.tschcrlich  thinks  that  crai  is  meant  to  express 
«tront;  joy,  not  brooking  efen  a  moment  s  de!.v 
Fea  cites  erit  as  a  d.tfetent  veadinfc 
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H.  HORATII  rLACCl 


Antehac  nefas  depromere  Caecubum  5 
Cellis  avitis,  dum  Capitolio 
Regina  dementes  ruinas, 
Funus  et  imperio  parabat 

Contaminato  cum igregS. turpium 

Morbo  vironim,  quiAti  bet  iifipotens-         «~t*^r  k.       1 0 
Sperare,  fortunaque  dulci   1    '  •' '  • 
^Ebria.    Sed  minuit  furorem 

.» 

Vix  una  sospes  navis  ab  ignibus : 

 Mentemque  lymphatam  Mareotico 

Redcgit  in  veros  timores 
Caesar,  ab  Italia  volantem 

Remis  adurguens :  accipiter  velut 
Molles  columbas,  aut  leporem  citus 
Venator  in  campis  nivalis 
Haemoniae  ;  daret  ut  catenis  ~0 

Fatale  nionstrum  ;  quae  generosius 
Pcrire  quaerens,  nec  muliebriter 
t       .-i       "Expavit  ensem,  nec  latentes 

Classe  cita  reparavit  oras : 

Ausa  et  jacentem  visere  regiam 
Vultu  sereno,  fortis  ct  asperas 
Tractare  serpentes,  ut  atruni 
Corpore  combiberet  venenum : 


VARIOUS  1 

7.  Heumannos  coojeciures  demens  e/,  of  which 
Valart  approvcs,  on  thc  t^round  that  as/imta  hns 
no  epithet  jomcd  with  it,  so  ruinas  should  be  with 
oot  one ;  but  demenies,  aa  it  stand*,  is  nothing  moro 
thau  an  hypallageforJemeiw. 

9.  Scaliger  conjectures  congrege  ;  but  it  is  con- 
demned  bv  Bentley. 

10.  A  MS.  of  Vossius'  has&mtttirorvm.  Bentley 
considers  turpium  morbo  iueleeanl ;  and  iu  placc 
of  Morbo  virorum  coniecture*  Opprobriorum  ;  but 
Kicid  well  remarks,  "  Bcntleii  conjeclura  melioris 
desiderium  parum  levat." 

24.  Bentley  objects  to  the  word  reparavit,  on  the 
f^ound  of  meaoin»,  and  suggests  penetra^t.  Bos, 
Animair.  p.  36 )  conitctures  ir;  pararit.  »:u« 


Jortin  reseravit.  But,  ns  Mitscherlich  aod  Doritig 
both  remark,  reparavit  is  used  bv  Horace  m  this 
passage,  as  in  many  others,  with  the  aigniiication  01 
thc  simplc  verb  parare,  i.  r.  fuaertre.  YVakeoeld 
boldly  xronjecturcs  repedavit,  but  is  refuted  by 
EichstadL,  who  proves  from  Pacuvius,  Lucilios,  Lu- 
cretius,  Slc  that  it  is  synonymous  with  receder*. 

25.  Benlley  conjectures  tacentem,  but  jaceniem 
is  thr  true  reading,  and  is  here  used  in  the  senseot 
'«///icten,  mieeram, 

26.  Many  editions  remove  the  comma  after  sc- 
reno,  and  place  it  after  fortis ;  but  this  produces 
an  unpleasing  nlconasm  betwcen /orfif  and  JVfi- 
rcrtno 
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CARMINUM  LIB.  I,  &S. 


Deliberata  morte  ferocior : 

JSaevis  Liburnis  scilicet  invidcns  30 
Privata  deduci  superbo 

Non  humilis  mulier  triumpho. 


Carmen  XXXVIII. 

5  <  AD  PUERUM. 

odi,  puer,  apparatus ; 
)   .  Displicent  JKkac  phUyra  coronae ;  ^ 
Mitte  sectari,  rosa  quo  locorum  / 
( A)    Sera  moretur. 

>•» 

* . .  , . .. ;  t f  /   Simplici  myrto  nihil  allabores 
'«  ■'.  r  -         Sedulus  curae  ;  neque  te  ministrum 
Dedecet  myrtus,  neque  me  sub  arcta 
Vite  bibentem. 


 ^L. 


VARIOUS  READINGS 
Odi  38. 


&  Wakeiicld  <Sdv.  CriL  tect.  55  )  propose*  cu-  tekiog  cura  m  *q  imperatire,  m  tbe  senae  of  caw. 

*w.  «od  finds  tu*  coojecture  cooDrroed,  m  he  Thia  reeding  even  Railer  preise».   Getner  it  coo* 

^oki,  bj  eae  of  Bootler'»  MSS.  lt  n  certainlr  tented  whh  ewro,  and  Klotnas  eajrs,  **  illud  euro 

ic  btst  readioc  that  has  erer  been  offered  for  thia  esercuit  interpretum  ingemum,  etexerL-ebit."  One 

nw±  coatMted  pejemge.  Caniogam,  Velert,  end  of  the  MSS.  of  Vossios  has  roro,  sud  one  of  Beot- 

>*.oiz  »Hopt  it.    Bentley  reads  Scdulut  cura;  lejr's  oro. 
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U.  HORATTI  FLACCl 


:.<CarmenI^> 
AD  ASINIUM  POLLIONEM. 


CARMINUM 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


/^Motuin  ex  Metello  c^nsule  c^icuin. 
\JBellique  causas  et,  vitia  etmodos, 
Ludumcme  Fonunaeygravesque 
Principum  amicitias,  et  arma 

VT        1  •      •  •! 

Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruonbus.  fi 
Periculosac  plenum  opus  aleae, 
Tractas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso. 

Paulum  severae  Musa  tragoediae 

Desit  theatris  :  mox,  ubi  publicas  10 
Res  ordinaris,  grande  munus 

Cecropio  repetcs  cothurno, 

^••.'^  , 

Insigne  moestis  pracsidium  reis*^ 
Et  consulenti^PolIio^curiae, 

Cui  laurus  aeternos  lumores  15 
Dalmatico  peperit  triumpho. 


5.  Bvntley  conjcctures  tincta,  hut  he  is  oppoaed 
by  Scbrader  (Observat.  p.  65.).  Kidd  iuclines  to 
Bentley's  emcndalion.  1  he  cotnmon  reading,  how- 
er«r,  u  far  more  forcible  and  poetical ;  *'  arms 
vncared  with  gore."  (Gray.) 


8.  An  anonyinous  critic  auggests  a  note  of  inter 

rogalion  after  doloso. 
10.  Some  MSS.  read  Absit. 
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Jam  nunc  minaci  murmure  cornuum 
Perstringis  aures  :  jam  Iitui  strepunt : 
Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 

Terret  equos  equitumque  vultus.  20 

Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos, 
Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta 
Praeter  atrocem  animum  Catonk 

Juno,  et  deorum  quisquis  amicior  *25 
Afris  inulta  cesscrat  impotens 
Tellure,  victorum  nepotes 
Retulit  inferias  Jugurthae. 

Quis  non  Latino  sanguine  pinguior 

Campus  sepulcris^impia  proelia  30 
Testatur,  auditumque  Medis 
Hesperiae  sonitum  ruinae  1 

Qui  gurges,  aut  quae  flumina  lugubris  t 
Ignara  belli  ?  quod  mare  Dauniae 
Non  decoloravere  caedes  ?  35 
Quae  caret  ora  cruore  nostro  ? 

Sed  ne,  relictis,  Musa  procax,  jocis.  . 
Ceae  re  .racVeV  munera  naeniae  it*  ^  *  «  * y 

Mecum  Dionaeo  sub  antro  f, 
Quaere  modos  leviore  plectro.  40 


I 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

19  Asceosius  and  Wakefield  readfulgvr.  tcning;  to  the  animatcd  narrative  of  the  civil  wars, 

81.  BentleT  objects  to  the  common  reading  j?u-  as  read  to  him  by  Pollio  hiraself ;  or,  wbat  is  far 

<krt,  and  riveson  mere  conjecture  Vxdere.    lode-  preferable  and  roore  spirited,  fancief  biroself  read- 

fence  ot  this  new  reading  hc  remurks  ;  "  Quidso-  inghis  friend's  production  in  privale,  and  hurried 

desaamnt  booi  illi  daces  (}uoh  audire  sibt  videtur  by  the  boldness  and  animation  of  the  style  ioto  tbc 

Naaer?  Nibil  scilicet  narrant  neque  enim  loquen-  very  mid&t  of  the  scenes  whirh  Follio 


teaeotbc  introducit"    But  Ihe  great  critic  evi-  vid.  Esplana.ory  notes. 

dently  Tkjstakes  the  raeaoing  of  the  poet    Two  S3.  The  Venicc  edition  reads  Quis  gurges. 

interpft'Mit«os  may  be  given  to  this  passage.    Ho-  38.  Heinsius  hhsfunera  on  conjecture. 
race  eithcx  «ateods  to  oonvey  the  idea  that  be  is  lis- 
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t*.  HORATU  TI,A('ri 


/\  .     CahmenII.    ^   ^  ^ 

AD  SALLUSTIUM  CRISPUM. 

Nullus  argcnto  color  cst  avaris 
Abdito  terris  ;  inimice  lamnae, 
Crispe  Sallusti,  nisi  temperato 
Splendeat  usu. 

Vivet  extento  Proculeius  aevo 
Notus  in  fratres  animi  paterni :  y 
lllum  aget  penna  metuente  solvi 
Fama  superstcs. 


Latius  rcgnes  avidum  domando 

Spiritum,  quam  si  Libyam  remotis^  10 
Gadibus  jungas,  et  uterque  Poenus  ' 
Serviat  uni.        *  -  •  * ' 

Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops. 
Nec  sitim  pellit,  nisi  causa  morbi 

Fugerit  venis,  et  aquosus  albo  15 
Corpore  languor. 

Redditum  Cyri  solio  Phrahaten 
Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorum 
Eximit  Virtus,  populumque  falsis 

Dedocet  uti  20 


VARIOUS  READlNGS 
0«2. 

1.  Cuningam  reads  honor  on  conjecture.  must  stand,  and  is  casily  cxplained  by  a  reference 

2.  The  Venicc  cdition  and  Lainbinus  have  Jlbdi-  to  tbe  <  'arthaginian  power  ooth  at  home  and  also 
tae  and  place  a  comma  after  est  in  tbe  first  linc,  along  tbe  shores  of  Spain.  vid.  Explanatory  notes. 
removing  the  point  aftcr  lerris.  17.  Phrahaten  appears  to  be  preferable  to 

7.  One  of  Bentley's  MSS.  gives  ajrtf,  and  the  Phraaten  the  commoa  reading.    Gronovius  adopls 

Venice  edition  haud  metuente.  Prahates  in  tbe  textof  Justin  (xlii.  I.) 

11.  Schrader,  (Emendat  pp.  78 — 85.)  prefersef  18.  Some  MSS.  read  plebis,  but  tbe  preaent 

uterque  pontus,  and  considers  the  propriety  of  tbe  reading  is  confinned  by  a  passage  of  Priscian  (p 

cmendation  as  establisbed  by  a  passage  io  Clau-  1158.)  in  which  be  cites  Dissidens plebi  as  an  in 

dian  CRuf.  1.  196.)  wbich  hc  makes  to  bc  a  direct  stance  of  tbc  dathre  with  a  rerb  like  dissidec.  In 
imitation  of  Horace.    The  critic  refers  also  to   thc  same  linc  some  MSS.  andeditiom»  rcad  beatti™ 
Ovid,  (Met.  %y.  829.)   Bot  the  common  reading 
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Vocibus ;  i*egnum  ct  diadema  tutum 
Deferens  uni  propriamque  laurum, 
Quisquis  ingentes  oculo  irretorto     H  V 
Spectat  acervos. 


Carmen  III. 


OC.c  AD  DELLIUM. 

* 

Aequain  memento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mentem,  non  secus  in  bonis 
Ab  insolenti  tcmperatam  f*tfca  . '.  .< <A 
Laetitia,  moriture  Delli, 

Seu  moestus  omni  temporo  vixeris,    .  5 


Seu  te  in  remoto  gramine  per  dies 
Festos  reclinatum  bearis 
Interiore  riota  Falerni. 

Qua  pinus  ingens  albaque  populus 

Umbram  hospitalem  consociare  amant  10 
Ramis,  et  obliquo  laborat 

Lympha  fugax  trepidare  rivo : 


Huc  vina  et  unguenta  et  nimiuin  brevis 
Flores  amoenos  ferre  juoc  rosae, 

Dum  res  et  aetas  et  Sororum  io 
Fila  trium  patiuntur  atra. 


VARIOUS  READhNGS. 

Wiibofius  conjectures  Spernit  (i.»e.  praete-  f  .ambinus  has  Hamis,  qva.    Cuningam  and  Jaui 

^aodo  nec  ocolos  co  retorquendo  contemnit.)  Ramis,  qua  et.    It  isprobablc,  however,  that  qua 

coroaion  reading;  is  defended  by  Heumarinuy,  is  a  mcre  gloss. 

iParaj.  tWt\p.l39.)  12.  The  common  reading  is  strepitare.  vid. 

Valckenaar  ad  Ammon.  p.  123. 

Odi  3.  13.  brevis  is  tbe  reading  of  the  Venice  edition, 

and  Acron  also,  in  his  scholia,  piveait  ks  the  geni- 

i  Tbe  oJd  editors  previous  to  Lambinu s  read  tive.    The  common  reading  is  breves. 

D*kr&  Ruhnken  ad  Vell.  Paterc.  IL  84.  3.  oo  14.  Wakefield  conjectures  Amyntae  for  amoe- 

tbeorht^aphyof  this  narae.  nos.    His  words  are,  '*  Puerum  scilicet  eiuB  pro 

9.  Tt*  ediuons  before  Lambinus  have  Quo,  for  more  alloquitur  Horatius,  cujus  nomen  intelicerr» 

wruchhefatiubatituted  Qua  on  the  authority  of  immutatioiiem  pastam  cst."    Ho  then  quotes  Vir- 

someMSS.  Fea  attcmpH  to  defend  the  more  an-  gil.  •*  Serta  rnihi  Phyllis  legeret,  cantaret  Amyn- 

cienl  readb»,  bat  Qrta  ts  more  elegantly  used  in  tas V   Those  editions  which  have  breva  in  the 

ibe  scrne  of  *4t  thati  Quo.  1 3th  line,  read  amoenae  referring  to  rosae.  But 

II-  IV  editions  vary.    Locher,  Slephrns,  the  tenninations  of  brevesjhres,  amoenae ferrejw 

"V.-5  rnd  Renis.  **,  «i  ne  btre  given  i*.  bt  ro?a?  ar^  harsh  nnd  dUigreeabl» 


4$  tt.  HOKATll  FLACCl 

Cedes  coemtis  saltibus,  et  domo, 
Villaque,  flavus  quam  Tiberis  lavit : 
Cedes  ;  et  cxstructis  in  altum 
\     ;  Divitiis  potietur  haeres.  'JU 

Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho, 
Nil  interest,  an  pauper  et  infima 
De  gente,  sub  divo  moreris,  rtvxJJi 
Victima  nil  miserantis  Orci. 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur :  omnium  *J j 

Versatur  urna  serius  ocius 
Sors  exitura,  et  nos  in  aeternum 
Exsilium  impositura  cymbae. 

Carmen  IV.  O 
AD  XANTHIAM  PHOCEUM, 

\e  sit  anciliae  tibi  amor  pudori, 
Xanthia  Phoceu  !  Prius  insolentem 
Serva  Briseis  nivco  colore 
Movit  Achillcm : 

Movit  Ajacem  Telamone  natum  f> 
Forma  captivae  dominum  Tccmessae  : 
Arsit  Atrides  medio  in  triumpho 
Virginc  rapta, 

Barbarae  postquam  cecidere  turmae 
Thessalo  victore,  et  ademtus  Hector  10 
Tradidit  fessis  leviora  tolli 
Pergama  Graiis. 


VARIOUS  READING3. 

1 7.  Some  edilions  Irave  a  aumicoloa  aftcr  saltibus,  quisite  for  lengthrninp:  the  final  syllable  of  «r/w,  ts 

and  make  dorno  and  vitia  depend  on  cedes  in  the  nf  doubtful  applicatton  for  such  a  purpose.  vii, 

]0tb  liue ;  but  our  presetit  punctuation  ia  far  more  Remarks  oo  Glyconic  metre,  p.  Iviii,  ta  notis. 

poetical,  and  convcys  an  esprcssicn  of  deeper  28.  Bcntley,  Cuningam,  ana  Jani,  adopl  the  fortt 

fecling.  cumbae.  Many  Latin  words,  dertved  immediauly 

25.  W akefietd  coujectures  moraris,  with  ascmi  from  tbe  Greek,  through  the  .Eolic  dialoct,  retal 

colon  after  gente ;  so  that  tbe  passage  inay  be  equi-  u  (v)  instead  of  changing  it  to  y ;  although  othef 

valent  to,  *»  io  terra  vivis  victima  Orco  dcstinata."  again,  from  thc  same  source,  bave  tbe  letter  y.  Th 

yid_  Explanatory  notes.  peculiar  sound  of  lh«  t>  tn  tlte  iEolic  dialect,  " 

mentioncd, 


place  a  comroa  after  uma,  which  the  Latin  orthograpby,  first 

Mkking  it  tbe  nomtnatirc  to  versatur%  and  urna  founded,  does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed  in  at 

ownum  tvill  then  signify,    the  urn  containing;  the  word» ;  and  thercfore,  in  a  case  ofsuch  unccrtainty, 

«lestinies  of  all."  But  tbo  construction  is  too  harsh,  tro  have  allowed  tha  cointnon  form  to  stand.  n<t 

N>£'4e«.  tbe  caeiurn,  wbrch  irculd  thrn  br.  re-  £;Wi<*rr  L.  C,  r  .'.  t.  p.  43. 
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Y 

Nescias,  an  te  generum  beati  J  * 

Phyllidis  flavae  decorent  parcntes :  ^ 
Regium  certe  genus  et  Penates  15 
Moeret  iniquos. 

4 

*  t 

Crede  non  illam  tibi  de  scelesta  j 
Plebe  delectam  ;  neque  sic  fidelem. 
Sic  lucro  aversam  potuisse  nasci 

Matre  pudenda.  20 

Brachia  et  vultum  teretesque  suras 
Integer  laudo :  fuge  suspicari, 
Cujus  octavum  trepidavit  aetas 

Claudere  lustrum.  / 


Carmen  V.  ^ 

Nondum  subacta  ferre  jugum  valet 
Cervice,  nondum  munia  comparis 
Aequare,  nec  tauri  ruentis  \ 
In  venerem  tolerare  pondus.        j  ^ 

Circa  virentes  est  animus  tuae  ; v  > 

Campos  juvencae,  nunc  fhiviis  gravem 
Solantis  aestum,  nunc  in  udo 
Ludere  cum  vitulis  salicto 

Praegestientis.    Tolle  cupidinem 

Immitis  uvae :  jam  tibi  lividos  10 
Distinguet  Auctumnus  racemos 
Purpureo  varius  colore. 


VARIOU8  READINGS. 

13.  Markland  coojecturea,  Qui  scias,  anfc,  with  deri  in  his  tfotes,  as  (he  more  usuai  verb  (o  be 
a  mark  of  «trrrog»ti<n  after  parente$.  jpined  wi(h  Ivstrum.   He  it  »ery  probably  correc( . 

17.  Tbe  ctanraoa  reading  is  dilectam ;  we  have 


adopted  iekrtam,  as  ghren  by  soitje  of  the  old  edi-  Ovi  5. 
tux».  and  fcund  also  in  MSS.  by  Valart  and  Van- 

dertxwrg.  1«.  One  of  Vanderbourg*s  MSS.  hss  PurpvreW 

fi  Beoiley  read*  Claudere,  but  suggests  con-  vario  cohre. 


10 
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Jain  te  sequetur :  currit  enim  ferox 
Aetas,  et  illi,  quos  tibi  demserit, 
Apponet  annos :  jam  proterva  15 
Fronte  petet  Lalage  maritum  : 

v  - 

Dilecta,  quantum  non  Pholoe  fugax, 
Non  Chloris,  albo  sic  humero  nitens, 
Ut  pura  nocturno  renidet 

Luna  mari,  Gnidiusve  Gyges ;  20 

Quem  si  puellanim  insereres  choro, 
Mire  sagaces  falleret  hospites 
Discrimen  obscurum  solutis 
Crinibus  ambiguoque  vultu. 


Carmen  VI.  Q 

AD  SEPTIMIUM. 

Septimi,  Gades  aditure  mecum  et 
Cantabrum  indoctum  juga  ferre  nostra,  et 
Barbaras  Syrtes,  ubi  Maura  semper 
Aestuat  unda : 


Tibur,  Argeo  positum  colono,  5 
Sit  meae  sedes  utinam  senectae. 
Sit  modus  lasso  maris  et  viarum 
Militiaeque. 

Undc  si  Parcae  prohibent  iniquae, 

Dulce  pellitis  ovibus  Galaesi  10 
Flumen  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 
Rura  Phalanto. 


VARIOUS  READINGS 


13-  Bentley  reads  currei. — In  this  same  line  tbe  commoo  reading,  which  he  allows  to 

Wake&Md  coojectares/vgax  for/erox  ;  snd,  io  the  his  text,  and  whicb  ire  alw  hare  retained, 

17th  line,/eroi  for  fugax.   The  emendation  is  in-  to  the  same  thing. 

gcnious.  but  uonecessary.   Vid.  Explaoatory  notes.  Ooi  6. 

14.  Jortio  coojecturei  onot,  and  Beotlej  qvod 

(ibi demseritapfonetmuws.'  m  tbe sense  of  **  quan-  10.  The  coromon  reading  is  GalesL 

fttm  tw  coTHrncKei,  tanttm  Hl»  adolticrt»  Bnt  I?.  The  coramon  reodinj  is  Phalaniho 
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Ille  terrarum  raihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet,  ubi  non  Hymetto 

Mella  decedunt,  viridique  certat  15 
Bacca  Venafro. 

Ver  ubi  longum  tepidasque  pracbet 

Jupiter  brumas,  et  amicus  Aulon 

Fertiii  Baccho  minimum  Falernis  > 

Invidet  uvis.        ,  -  '20 


Ille  te  raecum  locus  et  beatae 
Postulant  arces :  ibi  tu  calentem 
Debita  sparges  lacrima  favilJam 
Vatis  amici. 


18. 


Carmen  VII. 

AD  POMPEIUM. 

/  ■.■•<• 


■  « 


O  saepe  mecum  tempus  in  ultimum 
Deducte{  Bruto  militiae  duce, 
Quis  te  redonavit  Quiritem 
eDis  patriis  Italoque  coelo, 

Pompei,  meorum  prime  sodalium  ?  5 
Cum  quo  morantem  saepe  diem  mero 
Fregi,  coronatus  nitentes 
Malobathro  Syrio  capillos. 

|  ^Jl«w^. 

Tecum  Philippos  et  celcrem  fugam 
Sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmula ;  10 
Quum  fracta  Virtus,  et  minaces 
Turpe  solum  tetigere  mento. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
conjectures  amxctus,  which  Wake-    porte.  J'ai  cru  lon£-temps,  »vec  Sanadon  et  MM. 


ttld  rt<«-vw    Sorap  editions  rrad  apricus.  Wcticl  el  Mitscherlich,  de*oir  confbodre  avec  le 

13-  Sobk  MSS.  have  FertUis  for  FMUL  Porapc..ia  Grosphus  de  POde  16  de  c*  livte,  et  de 


1'epitre  12.  du Tivre  1.  Mai»  je  pense  aujoard'hui 
Od*  7.  avet  les  anciens  commentateurs,  suivis  en  ceia  par 

Dacier  et  M-  Voea,  qoe  Pompeius  Varus  etoient 
5.  V»i>derboarj  rerparlo,  u  Lea  MSS.  oe  icnt    ses  nom  ct  surnom  veritabies."  Ooe  of  tho  MSS. 
'jrnnt  d  accord  nr  l#n  noms  de  cel  ami  de  notre   con«ilted  by  Jani  has  Pompifi 


.  HORATll  FLA.CL1 

Sed  me  per  hostes  Mercurius  celer 
Dcnso  paventcm  sustulit  aere  : 
Te  mrsus  in.bellum  resorbcns  15 
Unda  fretis  tulit  aestuosis. 

Ergo  obligatam  redde  Jovi  dapem,  ^ 
Longaque  fessum  militia  latus^^oT  w    ■  /  . 
Depone  sub  lauru  mea,  nec 

Parce  cadis  tibi  destinatis..  20 

Oblivioso  laevia  Massico 
Ciboria  exple  :  funde  capacibus 
Unguenta  de  cWhHsV  Quis  udo 
Deproperare  apio  coronas 

Curatve  myrto  ?  quem  Venus  arbitrum  •io 
Dicet  bibendi  ?  Non  ego  sanius 
Bacchabor  {xkmis :  recepto 
Dulce  mihi  furere  est  amico. 


Cahmen  VIII. 
AD  BARINEN. 

* 

Ulla  si  juris  tibi  pejerati 
Poena,  Barine,  nocuisset  unquam ; 
Dente  si  nigro  fieres  vel  uno 
Turpior  ungui : 

Crederem.    Sed  tu,  simul  obligasti 
Perfidum  votis  caput,  enitescis 
Pulchrior  multo,  juvenumque  prodis 
Publica  cura. 


VARIOUS  READIING8. 


18.  Oue  MS ,  according  »o  Valart,  hwfessus.       havr  resd  I  RERINEN.  from  which  tbe  copviHf 

made  1.  BERl.NEN.   ln  aocne  MSS.  the  oame  it 
Om  8»  writlen  Farrnt    Weiton  cuts  the  Gordian  knot 

*•  Perhaps,"  obsenres  thts  critic,  **  Horace  met 
2.  Witbofas  suggests  Iberine  and  refers  to  Ju-   wich  this  lidj,  whote  title  we  are  inquiring  aftrr, 
venal  6.  61.  Kidd  statei  that  soroe  of  the  MS8.    io  bis  journev  to  Bruodusium,  and  nauaed  ber  from 
of  Craqaiua  have  AD  IULIAM  BARINEN  in  the   tbe  towo  which  he  mentiona  Bart  moenia  piscm -** 
'ttle  of  the  Ode.  He  supposes  the  eartier  MSS.  to  A  most  «in^ular  explanation 
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Expedit  matris  cineres  opertos 

Fallere,  et  toto  taciturna  noctis  10 
Signa  cum  coelo,  gehdaque  divos  ' 
M orte  carentes. 

Ridet  hoc,  inquam,  Venus  ipsa,  rident 
Simplices  Nymphae,  ferus  et  Cupido 
Semper  ardentes  acuens  sagittas  15 
Cote  cruenta. 

■ 

Adde,  quod  pubes  tibi  crescit  omnis, 
Servitus  crescit  nova  ;  nec  priores 
Impiae  tectum  dominae  relinquunt 

Saepe  minati.  20 

Te  suis  matres  metuunt  juvencis, 
Te  senes  parci,  miseraeque  nuper 
Virgines  nuptae,  tua  ne  retardet 
Aura  maritos. 


Carmen  IX. 
v  ^  f     AD  VALGIUM. 


Non  seirjper  imbres  nubibus^ hispidos 
Manant  m  agros ;  aut  mare  Caspium 
Vexant  inaequales  procellae 
Usque ;  nec  Armeniis  in  oris, 

Amice  Valgi,  stat  glacies  iners 
Menses  per  omnes ;  aut  Aquilonibus 
Querceta  Gargani  laborant, 
Et  foliis  viduantur  orni. 


s  '  •■  *  '  - 
■ 

.  u  .' '  .  , .  / 


VARI0L8  READINGS. 

j 

i 

1*.  Mvkbiul  conjecturrs  fmprobae.  he  approvet ;  although  io  tbe  tett  he  giveo  the 

24.  Bcnttey  couj**cture<f  Curtt,  but  Aura  \%  cer*  conimon  rtnding.  The  »ame  f-ditor  remarks, 
Uieiv  prfVTHOAe  to  ibe  teate  ot  "  •ttractiuo.*'  vid.   u  Seepe  in  MSS.  confundantor  vtxart  et  verjnre 

3  Oae  of  Feai  MSS.  reads  Versant,  of  wbicb 
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Tu  semper  urgues  Hebilibus  modis 

Mysten  ademtum ;  nec  tibi  vespero  10 
Surgente  decedunt  amores, 
Nec  rapidum  fugiente  Solem. 

At  non  ter  aevo  functus  amabilem 
Ploravit  omnes  Antilochum  senex 
Annos ;  nec  impubem  parentes  15 
Troilon,  aut  Phrygiae  sorores 

Flevere  semper.   Desine  mollium 
Tandem  querelarum ;  et  potius  nova 

Cantemus  Augusti  tropaea  „■  >■  ^  7 

Caesaris,  et  rigidum  Niphaten ;  20 

Medumque  fhimen,  gentibus  additum 
Victis,  minores  volvere  vortices ; 
lntraque  praescriptum  Gelonos 
Exiguis  equitare  campis. 


Carmen  X. 

AD  LICINIUM. 

Rectius  vives,  Licini,  neque  altum 
Semper  urguendo,  neque,  dum  proceilas . 
Cautus  horrescis,  nimium  premendo 
Litus  iniquum. 

Auream  quisquis  mediocritatem 
Diligit,  tutus^aret  obsoleti 
Sordibus  tecti,>caret  invidenda 
Sobrius  aula. 


VAR10U9  READINGS. 


ifiLRe,?C  (ad  An!hoL       **>  cooJ*ctures  l»i»quef  »1oo  Qoiatilieo,  w  fut  le  ptemier  Scipj. 

.■Uuwcum,  but ^improperly  on  qut  en  fit  tomber  Pumge  »   But  h«  fof**! »  tiat 

10  t?!     GrMV1»»  »  MSS.  htfi  reotdunt.  po_t_s  bave  always  had  the  license  allowed  tht-m  o< 

, ~A  .  !t  ^?"1™0*1  orthosjr.phy  trophaea  is  con-  using  aotiquated  forms,  especially  it,  as  m  th*  pre- 

_._**_  ^™"^'»  remaks,  "  FbrftcM,  que  prt-  the  sente. 
ut,  estun  mot  bion  .viranoe. 
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Saepius  ventis  agitatur  ingens 

Pinus,  et  celsae  graviore  casu  s  10 

Decidunt  turres,  feriuntque  sumraos 
Fulmina  montes.  // 

.  * 

Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
Alteram  sortem  bene  praeparatum 
Pectus.    Informes  hiemes  reducit     '  '*  15 

Jupiter,  idem 

i 

•  i 

Summovet.    Non.  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 
Sic  erit.    Quondam  Vithara  tacentem 
Suscitat  Musam,  neque  semper  arcum 

•  Tendit  Apollo.  '  20 

- 

Kebus  angustis  animosus  atque 
Fortis  appare :  sapienter  idem 
Contrahes  vento  nimium  secundo 
Turgida  ve!a. 

**'■     -  ■  Carmen  XI. 

7     •  -  .   •  «  •  •  , 

AD  QUINCTIUM.      .  (]  ' 

;     ^  Quid  beUicosus^  Cantaber,  et^  Scythes,  { 
^  Hirpine  Quincti,  cogjjet,  Adria 
Divisus  objecto,  remittas 
(  Quaerere  :  nec  trepides  in  usum 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Od«  10. 

9  The  ccmmon,  which  is  certainl  v  the  more  cations,  but  likewise  the  eflects,  of  the  electric  mat. 
correct,  readin^,  ha«  been  rejected  bjr  manv  edi-  ter,  presenting  to  the  mind  the  same  id*a  which 
ton,  among  wrxxn  are  Sanadon,  lani,  and  Fea,  we  eipress  by  the  phra«e.  "  a  atroke  of  lightning." 
*ad  Samavt  has  bcen  substituted  on  the  nuthority  Fulgur  is  the  Greek  aWpai^,  fulmen  on  the  con- 
rf  a  oosk  MS.  (that  of  the  Sorbonne)  and .  tbe    trary  is  equiratent  to  Ktpavvbt    We  maj  add  that 

notes.         tonitru  and  BporrH  deoote  inerely  the  noise  of  tbe 


editioo  of  1701.  vid.  Einlanatory  notes. 

15  VD  Vanderbourj^s  MSS  have  Fulgura.  thunder. 
TV  iunrono  reading  is  Fulmina.  Beutley  adopia      17    Maoy  MSS.  have  cilharac.  Cuningai» 

Fulgyr*  tiso,  and*  remarks  \n»ifulgur  has  Qitan  adopts  tbis  reading,  as  also  Tacentis.    Bot  the  ooe 

tb*  san»  .nxport  wuh  fulmen  among  tbe  best  poets.  whicb  we  have  frwen  is  far  preferable  in  point  of 

BatwW.  the  strict  distinction  between  th*  se  two  spirit  and  poetry.   vid.  Explanatory  notes. 
"  caa  be  maiotained  witbout  Injury  to  the 


yerst,  itooght  alwavs  to  be  dooe.    Fulgur^  strict-  Ode  11. 

Ijaprakiag.nnereJy  ibc  vivid  flasb  of  the  light- 

^ :  "htnzsfrlmen  denotes  not  only  the  corw  -      3.  One  of  Valarfs  MSS.  hu  rcmiUe 
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* 

Poscenus  aevi  pauca.   Fugit  retro  5 
Levis  Juventas,  et  Pecor ;  arida 
Pellente  lascivos  Amores 
Canitie  facilemque  Somnum. 

Non  semper  idem  floribus  est  honor 
Vernis ;  neque  uno  Luna  rubens  nitet  lO 
Vultu :  quid  aeternis  minorem 
Consiliis  animum  fatigas  ? 

Cur  non  sub  alta  vel  platano  vel  hac 
Pinu  jacentes  sic  temere,  et  rosa 
Canos  odorati  capillos,  1 ;>  < 

Dum  hcet,  Assyriaquc  nardo 

Potamus  uncti  ?  Dissipat  Euius 
Curas  edaces.    Quis  puer  ocius 
Restinguet  ardentis  Falerni 
Pocula  praetereunte  lympha  ? 

f 

{  Quis  devium  scortum  eliciet  domo 
Lyden  ?  eburna,  dic  age,  cum  lyra 
Maturet,  in  comtum  Lacaenae 
More  comam  religata  nodum. 


VARIOUS  READINQS. 

9.  Tbe  cornmon  editions  have  funos  (certainly  sistent  »vith  tbe  epithct  comtum,  as  bereemployed. 

tbe  older  form),  yet  tbe  recurrence  01  the  *  in  each  The  true  meauing  of  maturo  is  4i  to  make  ripe  :** 

of  the  two  preceding  words  requires  hcmor,  as  hence  figuralively  itsignifies  *'to  doa  thinp  with 

givcn  by  Bwiiley,  Cuningam,  and  olhrrs.  conxknient  »peed ;''  or.  «s  Macrobius  expiains  tbe 

15.  Markland  and  Wakeueld  oggest  eoronati;  forre  of  maturi  (Sat  6  8.),  "  Maturt  esf,  qvod 


but  the  disagreeablc  alliteraiion  wbich  in  that  neque  atius,  neque  scnus,  ted  medwm  qwddam  et 

event  would  be  produced  by  the  iniiiai  c,  iu  eacb  ttm/teratum  tst.n    Hence  Lyde  nught  very  well 

of  the  three  words  canost  coronati,  captllos,  coo-  delay  lor  a  moment  "  comam  religare**  before  ahe 

dcimis  the  cmendation  obeyed  the  summons  wbiih  had  beeo  |iven.  A 


17.  Theromrnonanderrooeou*rcadinKi»  Evius  dtmculty,  however,  still  remains    Beniley  asserts 

(Vid.  Ode  18.  line  9.  Book  I.  Variotw  Keadings.)  that  there  is  nothing  on  ancient  mooorneuts,  or  m 

28.  The  Venice  edition  of  1549,  and  some  oiber  Ihc  remains  of  art  wbich  bave  rea<  hed  oor  times, 

old  ones,  read  Incomtam,  and  tn  the  test  lioe  nodb.  by  which  it  can  l>c  showo  that  tbe  custom  of  bitid- 

One  MS.  of  Torrentius'  bas  In  comtam ;  but  almost  tng  back  the  hair  in  a  koot  was  peculiar  to  tbe  rir- 

all  the  rett  In  comtvm  or  Incomtum.  Bentley  ob-  gins  of  Sparta.  The  Engltsh  critic  eipreases  a  w  ish 

jects  to  comtum%  on  tbe  groond  of  itS  beiog  incon-  tberefore,  that  he  cootd  find  *oinc  MS.  readmg  D\- 

vsteot  witb  matvret;  siuce,  if  the  poet  wishes  anae  for  Lacaenat.  But  Gesner  aod  Fea  consioVr 

Lyde  to  baaten  with  the  lyre,  rt  is  implied,  of  the  poet  aa  alluding  tp  thc  Spartan  virgins  when 


course,  ihat  she  loae  no  time  in  arran^inp;  her  about  lo  eugage  in  gymnastic  e»erci»es;  aod  the 
locka.  The  same  crittc  condemns  incomtum,  ob-    letter  critic  obeerves  thal  this  peculiar  modt  ofdis» 


e,     nuuui  incomtus  nihilo  minus  ineptum  posing  thc  hair  was  sub«equ«-Qil)  ascnbed  to  tbe 

quam  nodus  cnmtusV  ffe  reads,  thercfbro,  incom-  Nymphs  also,  and  to  the  goddcss  Diana,  wben  en- 

tam  nodo.  Doring  adopts  Bmtley's  emen-  fraged  in  the  chase.   Hence  Ovid,  in  t>peakmg  of 

dation.  Bentley  ig  ccrtainly  correct  in  condemning  thia  deity,  says  (Met  8  Jl9.)  "  Crinis  erat  srm- 

incomptum ;  and  he  might  bave  addt-d,  that  pure  pUx,  nodum  collcctus  in  unum  n  We  bave  tlius 

Latioity  would  requirc  along  with  il  the  preposition  endeavoured  to  state  as  briefly  as  pousible  the 


tn,  Bot  hts  objectio»  to  comtum  mav  be  disputed.  clain»  of  tbe  readmg  adopted  io  the  text. 
Tbere  is  nothing  in  the  verb  mo<Mro*that  is  tncoo- 
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/i  .       .  "  t .  .  t.   «.  ; 

Carmeh  XII. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 


o 


/Nolis  longa  ferae  bella  Numantiae, 
/j    '/  Nec  dirum  Hannibalem,  nec  Siculum  mare 
^Poeno  purpureum  sanguine,  mollibus 
/  (4  ,  Aptari  citharae  modis : 

Nec  saevos  Lapithas,  et  nimium  mero  h 
Hylaeum ;  domitosve  Herculea  manu 
Telluris  juvenes,  unde  periculum 

Fulgens  contremuit  domus 

Saturni  veteris :  tuque  pedestribus 

Dices  historii8  proelia  Caesaris,  !)  10 

Maecenas,  melius,  ductaque  per  vias  ' 
Regum  colla  minacium.  ) 

Me  dulces  dominae  Musa  Licymniae 
Cantus,  me  voluit  dicere  lucidum 

Fulgentes  oculos,  et  bene  mutuis  15 
Fidum  pectus  amoribus : 

Quam  nec  ferre  pedem  dedecuit  choris, 
Nec  certare  joco,  nec  dare  brachia 
Ludentem  nitidis  virginibus,  sacro 

Dianae  celebris  die.  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS 


Od*  18. 

3.  Wt  hi\  e  retained  the  inore  usual  reading  12.  tninacium,  as  we  have  given  it,  is  tbe  read- 

dtrvmu,  as  tnore  in  accordance  with  the  epithet  ing  of  roost  MSS.,  and  ia  certainlr  preferable  to 

ftrte  m  the  first  line     Manj  editiona,  however,  mtnant  um,  as  givrnin  <Jon>e  editions.   Minax  de- 

ba*e  svrum.  in  tbe  tense  of  "  hsrdy,'*  "  patient  of  note»  character,  but  minan*  would  imply  that  the 

tafl,**  L>    Bot  Horace  applies  tbe  Urm  dtrum  to  expresfion  nf  their  eyes  wai  a  threaieoiog  one,  in 

>Unmb»l,  Ode  3.  6.  56,  and  stylea  him  Dirus  the  rery  midst  of  ibe  triumph:  which  would  be 

-'!/",  Oae  4.  4.  42.   In  this  same  line  some  editions  less  proper. 

ha*e  AnmtbaUm,  but  H*nAibaUm  i«  more  correct.  13.  We  have  given  Ltcymniae,  the  cnrrect  or- 

(vid  Cori  U  $ail.  I.  5.)  tbography  being  settled  by  Beniley. 

6.  The  cooiDon  reading  is  domitosqw,  but  do- 
iuYo*p#  i«  «acpted  br  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Jaru, 
Vt»,  and  efbtrs. 
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lNum  tu,  quac  tenuit  divcs  Achaemene» 
Aut  pinguis  Phrygiae  Mygdonias  opes, 
Pcrmutarc  velis  crine  Licymniae, 

Plenas  aut  Arabum  domos  ? 


Dum  flagrantia  detorquet  ad  oscula  •2i*> 
Cervicem,  aut  facili  sacvitia  negat, 
Quae  posccnte  magis  gaudeat  eripi, 
Interdum  raperc  occupct. 

J 

•         Carmen  XJll. 

*'  • 

ln  arborem,  cujus  casu  paene  oppressus  luerut. 

Ille  et  nefasto  tc  posuit  die, 
Quicunque  primum,  et  sacrilega  manu 
•  Produxit,  arbos,  in  nepotum 

Perniciem,  opprobriumque  pagi. 

Illuin  et  parentis  crcdidcrim  sui 
Fregisse  cervicem,  et  penctralia 
Sparsisse  nocturno  cruore 
Hospitis ;  illc  vcncna  Colcha. 

- 

£t  quidquid  usquam  concipitur  nefas. 
Tractavit,  agro  qui  statuit  meo  10 
Te  triste  lignum,  te  caducum 
In  domini  caput  immerentis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

25.  Some  wdfra^ranlia,  as  in  Stattus,  (Silc.  Oot  13. 
2. 1.  4SA,  we  have  "Oscula  vernos  rtdoltntia Jlo- 

rej."   Tbe  epithet  jUurraniia,  bowever,  is  cer-  1.  Heinsius  and  Cuningam  give,  oa  conjecture, 

tainly  more  spirtted  and  poelical.    One  of  Bent-  ///um,  tt.    Bentley  has  JUvm,  d.  Each  of  the» 

Iey'8  objections  to  fragrantia  is  calculated  lo  pro-  editors,  tnoreover,  remove  tlie  comma  aAer  <fte,  and 

volce  a  amile.  "Tum  praeterea  quia  vox  hVagrun-  place  a  semicolon  after  pagi.  But  in  the  5th  Itne 

tia,  sic  node  et  per  se  posita,  mediae  foret  signifi-  ibey  all  read  IUvm  et.    For  a  tranalation  of  these 

catioois,  et  tam  malurn  quam  bonum  odorem  indi-  readings,  and  for  the  true  ellipsi*,  vicL  Explana 

care  poeset."  There  would  be  little  danger  of  such  tory  notes.    Bentley'*  objection  to  the  common 

a  mlstnterpretation  in  the  present  casc.  reading,  as  we  have  given  II,  is,  tl.at  the  ellipftic  ts 

23  Some  edilions  read  occvpat ;  and  among  the  an  aukward  one.    A  similar  charge  may  fairly  be 

rest  Beotle)'»,  in  which  it  first  appeared.    The  brougbt  against  bis  own  arrangement  of  nefasto 

English  critic  gires  :t  on  the  authonty  of  his  best  te  posvit  dte  qvievmqve  primvm,  for  qvicumqve  te 

MSS.  ;  but  it  may  be  safely  pronounced  an  erro-  primum  posvit  die  ntfasto. 

neous  reading.   The  repetilion  of  dum,  in  cofistrur-  8.  Tbe  oldest  MSS.  of  Cruquius  give  CoIcHa 

tion,  tvith  inlerdum  is  e\tremely  oflensive.   Thc  olhcrs  bavc  Colehica,  br  runapbeia 
:rue  ellipsis  is  (Quae)  inierdum  raper»  orcvpet 
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Quid  quisquc  vitet,  nunquam  homini  satis 
Cautum  est,  in  horas.    Navita  Bosporum 

Poenus  perhorrescit,  neque  ultra  15 
Caeca  timet  aliunde  fata ; 

■ 

Miles  sagittas  et  celerera  fugam 
Parthi ;  catenas  Parthus  et  Italum 
Robur :  sed  improvisa  leti 

Vis  rapuit  rapietque  gentes.  20 


Quam  paene  fiirvae  regna  Proserpinae. 
Et  judicantem  vidimus  Aeacum : 
Sedesque  discretas  piorum  ;'et 
Aeoliis  fidibus  querentem 


Sappho  pueliis  de  popularibus ;  25 
Et  te  sonantem  plenius  aureo, 
Alcaee,  plectro  dura  navis, 
Dura  fugae  mala,  dura  belli. 

Utrumque  sacro  digna  silentio 

Mirantur  Umbrae  dicere :  sed  magis  30 
Pugnas  et  exactos  tyrannos 
Densum  humeris  bibit  aure  vulgus. 

_  '      ■       'r  .  t  • 

Quid  mirum  ?  ubi  illis  carminibus  stupens 

Demittit  atras  bellua  centiceps 

Aures,  et  intorti  capillis  35 

Eumenidum  recreantur  angues : 

Quin  et  Prometheus  et  Pelopis  parens 
DuJcHaborum  decipitur  sono : 
Nec  curat  Orion  leones 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

♦ 

13,  Ttbrt  •tates  that  three  MSS.  have  Quod.  34.  Valart  <Pr.  viiL)  wgYeaU  Admittit. 

14  Sobm  etbboas  remove  tbc  cocnma  aftcr  est.  38.  The  bcst  MSS  and  also  the  ancient  scholi- 

Tb**  wiR  aaJte  a  alight  diflcrence  in  the  cooatruc-  a*ts  rcad  laborum  as  wc  liave  giren  it ;  Bentley, 

tioo.   rtd.  EipJanatorr  ootcs.  however,  «3  well  as  Cuningam  aod  Lambinus,  prc- 

23.  Tbebertend  oldcst  MSS.  have  dttcretas  (ttbbortm. 
bet  tome  of  iafcrior  note  descriptas. 


HOflA  i  II  FLACCi 


Carmen  XIV. 

AD  POSTUMUM. 

//'  Eheu !  fugaces,  Postume,  Postume, 
Labuntur  anni :  nec  Pietas  moram 
,  Rugis  et  instanti  Senectae 
,  Afferet,  indomitaeque  Morti. 

Non,  si  trecenis,  quotquot  eunt  dies, 
Amice,  places  illacrimabiiem 
Plutona  tauris  ;  qui  ter  amplum 
Geryonen  Tityonque  tristi 


.11  <     » ,  * 


■  u 


Compescit  unda,  scilicet  omnibus, 

Quicunque  tcrrae  munere  vescimur,  10 
Enaviganda,  sive  reges 
Sivc  inopes  erimus  coloni. 


■>  - 


Prustra  cruento  Marte  carebiraus, 
Fractisque  rauci  fluctibus  Adriae ; 

Frustra  per  auctumnos  nocentem  15 
Corporibus  mctuemus  Austmm  : 

» 

Visendus  atcr  flumine  languido 
Cocytos  errans,  et  Danai  genus 
Infame,  damnatusquc  longi 

Sisyphus  Aeolides  laboris.  20 

Linquenda  tellus,  et  domus,  et  placcns 
Uxor ;  neque  harum,  quas  colis,  arborura 
Te,  praeter  invisas  cupressos, 
Ulla  brevem  dominum  scquctur. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Odi  14. 

1.  Fe a  and  some  otHor  editors  read  ffev,  heu!  13  Gruter  (Mise.  Lip*.  3.  501.)  conjectuw* 
Vandcrbourg  remarki  of  the  readmg  /Wume,  in  cartbimus. 

the  same  line ;  "Cette  orthograpbe  cst  «•elle  de      18    Tne  coinmun  editions  have  Cocytus, bct 
tout  inee  MSS.  sand  exception  :  elie  e&t  aussi    Rontlev  «nd  Jani  riv*  Cocvtett  which,  accordiag  to 
celle  dcs  4  celebrei  MSS.  de  Virgile,  a  1'eudroit  Valarc,  :%  the  readirw?  of  fWeen  MS9. 
cite  par  Torreotiui,  (j^en.  6.  763.)  *  93.  Jani  gives  CHprestus  on  the  aothoritj*  ©f 

5.  The  common  editions  read  tricenis%  but  thia   MSS.    Valart  stafea  tbat  this  reading  is  founa  in 
violatet  tbe  metre ;  the  first  s^ilable  in  tricenis  be-   only  two  of  his  MSS. 
ing  properly  long.  (Fbrcelliru  Lcx.  Tot.  Lat.  ad 
otc) 
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Absumet  haeres  Caecuba  dignior  • 
Servata  centum  clavibus,  et  mero 
Tinguet  pavimentum  superbis 
Pontincum  potiore  coenis.  ^ 

■ 

Carmen  XV.  0 

IN  SUI  SAECULl  LUXURIAM. 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regiae 
ilf  vMoles  relinquent:  undique  latius 

y  Extenta  visentur  Lucrino  \  .v  Zc  ».  v% 

?/>  Stagnalacu:  platanusque  caelebs 


i 


Evincet  ulmos :  tum  violaria,  et  , 
Myrtus,  et  omnis  copia  narium, 
Spargent  olivetis  odorem 
Fertilibus  domino  priori : 

Tum  spissa  ramis  laurea  fervidos 

Excludet  ictus.    Non  ita  Romuli  » » *  10 

Pracscriptum  et  intonsi  Catonis 
Auspiciis,  veterumque  norma. 


Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum :  nulla  deccmpedis  „ 

Metata  privatis  opacam  15 
Porticus  excipiebat  Arcton : 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


27.  Tbe  readinc  of  thi*  pa*<are  has  been  much 
coBtrsted.  All  the  MSS.  of  Cruquius,  Bentlev, 
aad  Torremius,  as  wcll  as  aome  of  other  editors, 
itad  rsperbo.  Lambinus  and  Fabricius  give  svpcr- 
> *m,  bot  Dacier  and  Bentlejr  object  to  it  oo  ac- 
roont  of  the  uopteasant  recurrence  of  the  same 
fiaal  syltable  in  pmrimentum,  superbutn,  and  ponti- 
fiaak.  Bentley  aeems  inclincd  to  tninl»  that  su- 
perbmtn  roajr  bare  been  thc  true  readinjr.  Botb 
ih»  cnoe  and  Jani  object  at  the  same  Ume  fo  Jbe 
doubie  epabei  superbo  and  potiore ;  a  charge 
which  Huoter  eodeavours  to  obviate  bv  citing  a 
pa****,  frtm  ihe  SUecular  Hvmn,  "  Condito  mitis 
pl*cxet*t'putda"  &r.  as  weli  as  some  frora  Virgil. 
We  have  edooted  fut  our  tex<  the  reading  superbis, 
whtch  was  tabsequently  given  by  BenUey  liimself 
m  his  Ckne  AWMnae  (Mus.  CrU.  Fol.  \  .  p. 
155.;  aad  which  is  adepted  bv  Kidd,  who  refert  to 
Beotley'»  Letter  to  MilL  p .  46.  that  to  Bernard,^. 
1J7.  aad  also  to  Toup.  ad  Suid.  2.  539.    Fea  also 


28  Fea  reads  cenis,  but  this  is  in  opposition  tq 
the  wrll-known  eiymology  of  the  word  :  "  eoenit 
fan  Koivt),  i.  e.  S*is-n  Valptfs  Etymol.  Dicty. 

Odi  15. 

2.  Two  of  Valart'8  MSS.  have  relinquunt : 

4  Thr  true  orthojrapby  is  caelebs,  uot  coelebs. 
(vid.  Ftaadloc.) 

5.  Jani  prefers  uimum.  but  Wagner  remarks , 
"  aures  ve)  paulum  triue  noiandis  ouinerisvulffatam 
letttonem  elegantiorem  judicenl.*'  In  thissame  linc 
Glareanus  conjectures  violaria  withoul  et;  and  iu 
the  followin^  one  Myrtusque  et. 

10.  Some  MSS.  bave  Exchtdet  aestus.  But 
Bcotley  and  otbers  prefer  the  common 
we  have  given  it 

15.  Markland  coojectures  apricam. 
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Xec  forluitum  spcrncrc  cespiten/ 
Leges  sinebant,  oppida  publico 
Sumtu  jubentes  et  deorum 

Templa  novo  decorare  saxo.  20 

Carmen  XVI. 

t 

AD  GROSPHUM. 

t)tium  divos  rogat  itnpetonli 
Pressu8  Aegaeo,  simul  atra  nubes 
Condidit  Lunam,  neque  certa  fulgent 
Sidera  nautis : 

r  / 

Otium  bello  furiosa  Thrace,  •"> 
Otium  Medi  pharetra  decori, 
Grosphe,  non  gemmis  nequc  purpura  ve- 
nale  nequc  auro. 

Non  enim  gazae  neque  consularis 

Summovet  lictor  miseros  tumultus  10 
Mentis,  et  Curas  laqueata  circum 
Tecta  volantes. 

Vivitur  parvo  bene,  cui  paternum 
Splendet  in  mensa  tenui  salinum : 

Nec  leves  somnos  timor  aut  cupido  15 
Sordidus  aufert. 


VABIOUS  READINGS. 


Out  16. 


1.  Bentlcy  cilcs  a  remark  of  Barlhiut  UlJpers. 
36. 14-),  wbo  ttates  that  a  very  ancient  MS.  bad 
impatcnti,  and  tbat  be  Hit«rwards  found  thit  same 
reading  in  an  editioo  of  Horace,  in  tbe  Strasbourg 
Library.  From  tbit  Bentley  conjecturea  tbe  true 
reading  to  be  impotenti.  Sanadon  admit*  itnpo- 
tenti  into  tbe  text,  and  defends  it  in  his  notes.  Ho* 
rece,  be  obeervea,  rivea  tbis  same  epithet  impotens 
to  tbe  wind  Aqwlo.  in  tbe  aente  of  "stormy," 
"  impetuous,"  (Ode  3.  30.  li.)  and  CatulUis  uses 
the  same  term,  vrhen  spcaking  of  the  wnves  of  the 
^ean,  "impotmtia  freta?  (4  8.)  Gesner  alao 
inclincs  to  ihe  opinion  that  impotmti  is  the.  truc 
reading,  and  thinks  patenti  n  better  epithet  for  the 


2.  The  cotnmon  reading  ia  Prrnrus,  *»  caugbt," 
"overtaken;*'  but  Presru*  appears  to  convey  « 
much  livelier  iniagc  of  danger.  J 

3.  Getner,  in  hls  notea,  approves  of  lunun 
place  of  tbe  common  readiog  Lunam,  in  ord 
tbe  idca  of  the  sun  roay  also  be  included.  Th 
would  require  lumen  to  be  trantlated  **  the  light 
hearen."  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however,  fr 
the  expression  immcdiately  foltowing, 41  neque  cer 
fulgent  tidera"  wbclhcr  any  other  readtn°; 
Lunam  can  bo  the  truc  onc. 

8.  The 
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Quid  brevi  fortes  jaeulamur  aevo 
Multa  f  quid  terras  alio  calentes 
Sole  mutamus  ?  Patriae  quis  exsul 

Se  quoque  fugit  ?  *20 


/ 


Scandit  aeratas  vitiosa  naves 
Cura :  nec  turmas  equitum  relinquit : 
Ocior  cervis,  et  agente  nimbos 
Ocior  Euro. 

Laetus  in  praesens  animus,  quod  ultra  est        *  25 
^^r^Oderit  curare,  et  amara  lento 

Temperet  risu.    Nihil  est  ab  omni 
Parte  beatum. 

Abstulit  clarum  cita  mors  Achillem, 
Longa  Tithonum  minuit  senectus  i  30 
Et  mihi  forsan,  tibi  quod  negarit,       ^     v^^aaj  cow. 
Porriget  Hora. 

Te  grcges  centum  Siculaeque  circum 
Mugiunt  vaccae  ;  tibi  tollit  hinnitum 
Apta  quadrigis  equa ;  te  bis  Afro  35 
Murice  tinctae 

• 

Vestiunt  lanae  :  mihi  parva  rura,  et 
^^^^Spiritum  Graiae  tenuem  Camenae 

Parca  non  mendax  dedit,  et  malignum 

Spernere  vulgus.  .    \  40 



VARIOUS  READINGS. 


tnd  Sanadon  follows  won  reading.  vta.  Liplanatory  iiotes.  as  rcgaro* 

es :  "  Les  copistes  the  phrase  patriae  exsul,  it  is  sanctioned  by  the 

f,  que  parce  qu'ils  usage  of  Horace  bimself,  (Ode  2.  7.  2}  "  dux  mili- 

)it  un  substantif  de  tiae,"  as  MitscheHich  obscnres.   Bentley  also  cttes. 


17.  Bartbius  conjectures  arcu  for  aevo.—  Tbree  these  critics  secm  to  bave  overlooked  the  beaulifui 

ofBeotley'»  MSS.  bave  sontes  (oxforUs.  antitbesis  in  patriae  and  w,  according  to  the  com- 

11  Cuntngam  reads  terris,  and  Sanadoo  follows  mon  reading.  vid.  Eiplanatory  uotes.  As^rcganHs 
~lie  latter  critic  observes: 
rs  apparefnmeot  tcrras, 
qae  calentts  demandoit  . 

Ce  b'm(  pas  la  ssule  fois  qu'ila  ont  al-  in  its  support,  Ovid.  Met.  9.  409.  *  Attonttusquc 

terttetaxte  par  le  meme  principe  dans  la  con-  malis,  cxsul  tnentisqve  domusoue." 

itrnctijfi  du  rerbe  mu/are."  In  accordance  with  25.  Bentley  conjeclures  aninu. 

ihese  mnarkt,  he  tranElates  the  passafe  as  follows :  26.  Dcntley  conjectures  oderis  to  accord  wilh 

M  Qoe  hiuoos-oous  eo  passant  continuellement  d'un  ladus  ammi,  in  Ihe  precedtng  Ime ;  and  for  lejUo 

rlissat  asaautre?"   Wakefield  (ad  Virg.Georg.  temperet  rot*,  in  this  and  the  followmg  linc,  lern 

i.  511.  Lmeret  4.  67  et  in  edit.  Horat.)  sufrjrests  Umperts  risu.  The  coinmon  reading  is  laeto;  but 

the  fcUowbg  readms :  quid  terras  auo  catentes  the  occurrence  of  lactus  in  the  25th  bne  renders 

*ole  mutmus  patria  7  This  is  adopted  by  Doring.  this  readine  more  than  suspccted.  The  one  whicb 

Bcthe  IJcewise  approTes  of  it,  with  Ihe  cxception  of  we  bare  adopted,  Unto,  is  tound  tn  tbe  bcst  MSS.. 

'retria,  for  whicb  be  proposes  to  read  patriae.'  and  in  many  old  editioos.  Bentle)  objects  to  n,  aa 

^ktng  hi!ri*  ao  ell<p.ns  fof  T^rmt  sote.   But  an  unusual  epitbet :  but  rtd.  Liplanatorr  nctes. 
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-  v/  -        —  '  u  —      (  -«^ 

-    fr        g  CarmenXVII. 


AI>  MAECENATEM. 

n  Cur  me  querelis  exanimas  tuis  ? 
'  iNec  dis^micum  est,  nec  mihi,  te  prius 


Obire,  Maecenas,  mearum 


!>,  /A 


Grande  decus  columenque  rerum. 

Ah  !  te  meae  si  partem  animae  rapit  f> 
Maturior  vis,  quid  moror  altera  ? 
Nec  carus  aeque,  nec  superstes 

Integer.    llle  dies  utramque 

• 

Ducet  ruinam.    Non  ego  perfidum 

Dixi  sacramentum :  ibimus,  ibimus,  .10 
Utcunque  praecedes,  supremum 
Carpere  iter  comites  parati. 

• 

Me  nec  Chimaerae  spiritus  igneae, 
Nec,  si  resurgat,  centimanus  Gyges 

Divellet  unquam.    Sic  potenti  li» 
Justitiae  placitumque  Parcis.  /; 

Seu  Libra,  seu  me  Scorpius  adspicit 
Formidolosus,  pars  violentior 
Natalis  horae,  seu  tyrannus 

Hesperiae  Capricornus  undae :  W 

-rJ  •■  ■  -  \  e~  ]    T'  •?•->' 

J*«    WJ  >        V   ^  U     VARIOUS  READING3. 

7.  TwoMSS.  have  alteram ;  which  sppearsalso  Biblioth.  I.  1.)  has  Tvik.  Tb«  last-mentioned  o . 

(o  bave  been  the  reading  of  Porphyrion.  At  least  tic,  however,  seems  to  have  adopted  Nrn,  in  the 

heeiplaiuthispartofthelincaafollows:  "partem  text  of  Apollodorus,  more  tn  conformity  witb  the 

quae  apud  me  est  non  retinebo."  Barmann  also  MSS.  than  from  any  coovictionof  its  being  tbe  true 

(od  Virg.  JEn.  2  647.)  is  in  favour  of  eUteram.  form.  vid.  Ode  3.  18. 5.  where  Gygen  occurs  with 

14.  Gyas  is  the  reading  of  Muretus,  Lambinus,  a  long  penult  (Various  Reading  *.) 

Stephcns,  Cuningara,  Sanadon,  and  many  others.  19.  Cuningam  and  Sanadon  have  the  Greek  form 

Bothe  likewise  approves  of  it,  and  cites,  in  its  sup-  Scorpios. 

port,  tbe  Junta  Hesiod  (Theog.  149  ),  which  has  19.  Some  MSS.  bave  Letalis ;  oo  which  readiog 

TiiK  «l  place  of  Tiyijr.    Beutlcy  Oigcusses  tbis  Vanderbourg  remarks,  44  Cruqutus  pense  qu'on  o* 

queetion  at  consid^rable  length,  and  decides  in  fa-  doit  pas  rejeter  trop  legeremeut  la  le£on  Letahs 

vour  of  Gyges,  adopting  the  reading  Wytn  in  He-  Ja  la  recommande  comme  lui  a  la  meditation  de< 

siod.  Gaisford  alsogives  Tf>ym  (Poetae  (jtr.  Jl/m.  astrologues  " 
rol.  1.  lles.  Theog.  i  c),  but  Heyne  (Apollod 
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,     CARMINUM  LlB.  II,  18. 

Utrumquc  nostrum  incredibili  modo 
Consentit  astrum.  \Te  Jovis  impio 
Tutela  Saturno  refulgens 
Eripuit,  volucrisque  Fati 

Tardavit  alas,  quum  populus  frequens  95 
Laetura  theatris  ter  crepuit  sonum  : 
Me  truncus  illapsus  cerebro 
Sustulerat,  nisi  Faunus  ictum 

Dextra  levasset,  Mercurialium 

Custos  virorum.    Reddere  victimas  30 
Aedemque  votivam  memento : 
Nos  humilem  feriemus  agnam 

7.  ^RHES  XVIII.  ' 

c 

( Q.\  Non  ebur  neque  aureum  v 

Mea  renidet  in  domo  latunar : 
Nbn  trabes  Hymettiae 

Premunt  columnas  ultima  recisas 
Africa :  neque  Attali 

Ignotus  haeres  regiam  occupavi : 
Nec  Laconicas  mihi 

Trahunt  honestae  purpuras 


0 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Si  Scmr  MSS.  have  voluertstrut.  bibos  aux  saxis  nonu tn  (aum,  sed  monumentis 

&  Coamgan)  reads  Faus tum  on  conjectorc,  and  aetcmae  laudis  incidilur:"  on  wl>ich  t.esncrre- 

satatfcit  «xne  MSS.  havc  Festum.  Sanadon  also  inarks,  "  Non  distinguit,  puto,  matcriam,  quaai  tra- 

uiFsustum.  bes  tantum  sint  ligneae  :  »ed  tmbcs  h.  e.  epistylia 

OdhIS.  tectorom,  rooles  transveraas  columnii  impositns, 

quae  excipirodis  inscriptioaibus  ac  titulis  praeser- 

1  Baatkj  cites  Hymeitias  as  an  emendation  tnn  aptae  sunt,  ab  alio  gencre  saxorum,  in  basibus 

wgjtated  bj  Galc,  aod  of  which  he  approves,  coluranarum,  altaribus,  etc.  dirtinguiL   Sic  Hurat. 

r>x$i  wuhout  iltering  tbe  common  reading  trabes  Od.  2   18.  S.  trabes  I/i/mettiae  Mint  mannoreae. 

Hyntttiae.  Caniugam  and  Sanadon,  however,  re-  Argenttat  autem  trabes  Salamis  Colchorum  regia 

int  rt  Bito  tbe  text  These  crittca  are  altogelher  sunt.  PUn.  33.  3.  Et  Claudianus,  de  nupt  Hono- 

m  tmr  ts  regards  their  opposition  to  the  cominon  ri»,  88.  lra'nbus  smar-tgtlis  svppomit  caesas  hya- 

think  that  trabes  Hymetiiae  cau  only  cinthi  rvye  eolumnas.n 

rmrttian  wood,  (which  doesnot  ap-  4.  Gale  conjeclures  reeisae  ;  but  as  the  MSS.  all 

ever  (bought  valuable  by  the  Ro-  agree  in  the  common  n-ading,  and  Gale's  emeodn- 

to  them,  beams  of  marble,  is  ttoo  produccs  an  inelegnnt  aud  somewhat  ankward 

ito  thelnnguage  of  an  bitcc-  arraogement,  we  have  made  no  alteration  in  thn 

'm;  m|  timj  matntaiti  tbat  (he  Latins  never  say  text.   Cuningain,  howcrer.  adopis  Gale*s  rrading. 

■'•Sts lar&at^wtrmbes marmoreae.  Weconceive  7.  A  MS.  of  Bersmann's  has  Lyconicas,  and 

'»1  thefcilowing  note  of  Gesner's  (ad  Plm.  Paneg.  tivo  of  V»nderbourg*f  Laconias. 

wiBbe  asumcieot  answer  to  thif  piece  of  8  Some  MSS.  and  early  editioos  have  chentes. 

Rmy  cses  tbc  words  M  quando  non  tra-  Charisius ,  howerer,  (col.  77.)  remarks, "  clicnsccsm- 

21 
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flt»  Q.  HORATIl  ILACCl 

t 

At  tides  ct  ingeni 

Benigna  vena  est ;  paupercmque  dive>  H 
Me  petil ;  nihil  supra 

Deos  lacesso  :  ncc  potentem  amicum 
Largiora  flagito, 

Satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis. 
Truditur  dies  die,  1- 

Novaeque  pergunt  interire  J,unae  : 
Tu  sccanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  funus  ;  et,  sepulcn 
lmmemor,  struis  domos  ; 

Marisque  Baiis  obstrepentis  urgues 
Summovere  litora, 

Parum  locuples  continente  ripa. 
Quid  ?  quod  usque  proximos 

Revellis  agri  terminos,  et  ultra 
Limites  clientium  - 

Salis  avarus ;  pellitur  patt-rnos 
!n  sinu  ferens  deos 

Et  uxor,  et  vir,  sordidosque  natos. 
Nulla  certior  tamen, 

Ilapacis  Orci  finc  dcstinala  3 
Aula  divitem  manet 

Herum.    Quid  ultra  tendis  \  Aequa  tellus 
PaujKTi  recluditur 

Reguinquc  pueris:  nee  satelles  Orei 
Callidum  Promcthea  3 
Revexit  auro  captus.    Hic  superbum 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

munis  est ;  apud  Afranium  autcm  in  Romana  cli-  of  Cruquius's  MSS.,  howerer,  andone  of  Bentiej 

entam  iiiveneris;  interim  tua  clienta  —  uti  cl  have  sede,  which  the  latter  critic  adopts.  I 

apud  Horatium."    Plaulus  also  uses  this  form,  Doring  well  remarks :  "  Haec  lcctio  fortassc  I 

(Mil.  3. 1. 193.)  "  Habeoeccillam  clientammeam."  buit  auctorem,  qui  fruslra  de  gramroatica  cc 

25.  Brodaeus  reads  Limitem,  of  whkh  Gcsncr  sollicttu^.  Nam  Jinis  non  raro  apud  optimos  qn 

approves,  but  incorrectlj,  as  we  are  inclined  to  que  scriptores  in  genere  foeminino  ponitur."  f 

think.  haps,  afler  all,  stde  is  lo  be  regarded  as  origioat! 

30.  All  the  ancienl  scholiasts,  and  all  thc  MSS.,  from  a  mere  gloss. 

p^cept  four,  tngelber  with  the  early  editions,  read  34.  Some  of  Lambinus's  MSS.,  and  ooe  of  B< 

fine,  a*  v*e  have  given  it.    The  phrase  Orci  jints  mann*$,  have  Rtrumoue  natis. 

appears  to  be  of  Grecian  origin,  and  analogous  to  36.  Sotne  of  Lambinus's  MSS.  give  Rcrin. 

Satdrov  rAo»,  nnd  Savdrov  Tf\tvr?t,  which  are  both  Onc  of  Valart'*  has  Devezit. 
of  common  occurrence  in  thc  Grcek  poets.  Throc 
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67 


Tantalum,  atque  Tantali    .  .  t 

Genus  coercet ;  hic  levare  functtim 
Pauperem  laboribus 

Vocatus  atque  non  moratus  audit.  40 


Carmen  XIX. 

IN  BACCHUM.  O 

j  Bacchum  in  remotis  carmina  rupibus 
Vidi  docentem,  (credite  posteri !) 
Nymphasque  discentes,  et  aures 
;  Capripedum  Satyrorum  acutas. 

Euoe !  recenti  mens  trepidat  metu,  5 
Plenoque  Bacchi  pectore  turbidum 
Laetatur  !  Euoe  !  parce,  Liber ! 
Parce,  gravi  metuende  thyrso  ! 

Fas  pervicaces  est  mihi  Thyiadas, 

Vinique  fontem,  lactis  et  uberes  10 
Cantare  rivos,  atque  truncis 
Lapsa  cavis  iterare  mella. 


ItlllUIII 


Fas  et  beatae  conjugis  addi 
Stellis  honorem,  tectaque  Penthei 

Disjecta  non  leni  ruina,  15 
Thracis  et  exitium  Lycurgi. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

4&  Camngam  reads  adstat,  but  gires audct  in  his  otbers  Euohe,  and  others  again  Heuhoe.  Aa 

KXejisananoojmousconjecturc   of this  laat  Botbe  tbe  Greck  Euo<  is  lb«  parent  sound,  we  hare 

rpqeonu    Tbe  coramoo  reading  is  Vocatus  atque  adopted  an  orthography  which  most  nearly  ap- 

tea  vocatus  audit  Tbis  is  scarcely  defensible,  un-  proximates  to  it. 

i«*e  aiake  levare  depeod  oo  the  first  vocatus,  7.  Bentiey  citcs  Lymphatur  as  a  conjecture  of 

»  the  stn  se  of  ut  levct,  and  consider  non  vocatus  HeinsiusY 

■w&t  as  an  iostanee  of  tbe  oxymoron.    Tbe  ar-  9.  BenUey  reads  sit  for  cst ;  but  the  form  wbich 

^ment  will  then  bc,  kic  vocatus  atque  non  vo-  we  bave  adopted  harmonizes  better  with  the  ge- 

i  imre,  &c.  audit.    Doring  sanctions  this  in-  neral  tenour  of  the  previous  part  of  the  sentencc. 

Ctotian-    We  hare  preferred,  however,  the  In  thissame  line,  the  common  text  has  Thyadas, 

!ttam  rnjerjdatic/i  of  Withofius,  who  reads  mora-  but  the  purer  Greek  form  is  QvtaSts  (from  Qvias) 

•'«*  io  piace of  the  second  vocatus.    (Wxthof.  ad  and  bcnce  we  obtain  Thyiades  in  Latin. 

Dishrtw.  pp.  548-9 :  eon/  Encaen.  pp.  69.  70.  15.  Manyof  Lambinus's  MSS.  gire  leni,  wbich 

71.)   Stsaooa  joins  audit  to  levare  in  the  sense  of  Bcntler  idopts,  and  which  we  hare  received  into 

Aoifto*,  Uka  tba  Greek  igoiu,  a  mode  of  explana-  our  text,  as  preferable,  in  a  metrical  point  of  view, 

~m  £ar  froro  oahappr.  to  levi  the  common  reading.    (vid.  Rf  marka.  on 

lambic  Dimetcr  Hypermetcr  vcrse.  p.  lir.)  H. 

Odb  19.  Stephens,  (Diatrib.  2.  p.  55.)  obserres ;  "  Non 

stat  rersas  nisi  legatur  leni and  Torrentius  re 

*.  Tbe  edhtoos  varr,  some  reading  Euhot,  marks,  «  Nusquam  eo  loco  iambum  reperias." 
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Tu  flcctis  amnes,  tu  mare  barbarum : 
Tu  separatis  uvidus  in  jugis 
Nodo  coerces  viperino 
Bistonidum  sine  fraude  crines. 

Tu,  quum  parentis  regna  per  arduum 
Cohors  Gigantum  scanderet  impia, 
Rhoetum  retorsisti  leonis 
Unguibus  horribilique  mala : 

Quamquam,  choreis  aptior  et  jocis 
Ludoque  dictuB,  non  sat  idoneus 
Pugnac  ferebaris ;  sed  idem 
Facis  eras  mediusque  belli. 


Te  vidit  insons  Cerberus  aureo 
Cornu  decorum,  leniter  atterens 
Caudam,  et  recedentis  trilihgui 
Ore  pedes  tetigitquc  cruca. 


Carmen  XX. 

AD  MAECENATEM 

Non  usitata,  non  tcnui  ferar 
Penna  biformis  per  liquidum  aethcra 
Vates  :  ncquc  in  terris  morabor 
Longius :  invidiaque  major 

Urbes  rehnquam.    Non  ego  pauperum 
Sanguis  parentum,  non  ego,  quem  vocas 
Dilecte,  Maecenas,  obibo, 
Ncc  Stygia  cohibebor  unda. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

• 

23.  Thc  Greek  form  raost  in  use  is  'P(x\o< ;  hnt,  wc  have  mbstiluled  n  mucb  morc  exprcssive 
us  Uetitley  rcmarks,  ihe,  Latin  writors  in  Kcrwrni  ns  found  in  aeveral  MSS.  This  last  is  edoptc 
firrfrr  thr  Ibmi  Rhoean.  Compur*  Heyne,  ad  so  bv  Cuuingam,  Sanadon,  Jani,  Mitscbei 
Jipotlod.  Bibliothec.  p  2fiQ.  06*.  Di  ritW,  Hc. 

S4.  Bentley  conjectures  horrtbiiiiqve.  3.  Sotn*  MSS.  bave  terra,  nnd  some  of  ihe< 

ediiion»  tcrrd». 

Odi  20.  6.  The  common  fext  hns  qvem  vocas,  D 

Mneccnai,  Benlley   oonjectures  vocant,  t 
1  Thc  common  rendtna;  is  nec  tcnjti,  for  which   othcrs  remove  the  comnia  after  vocas,  and  pli 
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Jam  jajn  rcsidunt  cruribus  asperuc 
Pelles :  et  album  mutor  in  alitem 
Superna :  nascunturque  levcs 
Ter  digitos  humerosquc  phimae. 

Jam  Daedaleo  notior  Icaro 
Visam  gementis  litora  Bospori, 
Syrtesque  Gaetulas  canorus 
Ales  Hyperboreo8que  campos. 


VARIOUS  READlNGS. 

Maicmas.    By  this  ponctuation,  DiUcte  is  that  height  atthe  begioning.    He  bcgios  with  met- 

rakeo  tnaUrimily,  as  the  Krnmiuarians  express  rL  ter  of  fact,  his  being  obscurcly  born,  and  yet  being 

Dtfhc  conjectures  vttas,  untl   Nodell  fovcs,  of  a  frieud  of  Maecenos.    He  ihcn  quietly  «nd  plam- 

whka  last  Schrader  approvcs.   In  the  edttion  of  ly  augurs  ibe  immortality  of  his  uame,  wbich  turn- 

PiaarisN  Horac*.  published  in  1807  under  the  ed  outto  be  also  matter  of  facL   MjrdearSir,  he 

<t  of  Mr.  Du  B<»is,  a  nole  is  ioserted,  relative  to  i»  not  mouiitttl  on  acloud  yeL   Wby  sbould  Mar- 

Kutnoch  dirated  rendiug,  irbicb  the  editor  uh  ccmas  becalliog  him  back  ?  Johnson  and  Wekt- 

;  jm*  us  wa*  obtaioed  froni Sir  Philip  Francis,  the  field  were  surprised  ioto  aconsent ;  ccrtainly  the 

sw  of  the  trenslalor.   This  note  favours  thc  punc-  former ;  the  letter  was  capable  of  a  serious  con- 

«ation  of  tbe  commoo  editioos,  viz.  a  com-  tcot."    Mr.  Syrnmous  is  perfectly  correct  both 

i  u  after  vocas  and  oooe  aAer  Dilecte.    41  The  in  biscriticism  and  in  the  reading  whichhe  prefers. 

ivt,"  obscrves  the  writer  of  the  note  in  auestion,  Tbe  meaning  of  tbe  poct  erideotly  is,  tbat  the 

"  *appus«s  himself  chaoged  inioa  bird,  anci  mount-  friendship  of  Maecenas  will  be  one  of  his  sure«t 

in»  iniy  tho  skiee,  with  Maeeena»  anxiously  loolc-  passports  to  the  praisesof  posterity,  since  U  will 

ivopand  calling  after  him  :  "whomyou  call,"  prove  tbnt  he  possessed  true  merit,  witbout  which 

jw  icrut  rappelUz."   Mr.  Fowke  of  Calcutta,  he  that  friendsbip  could  never  have  becn  obtaincd. 

lafomw  us,  was  the  aothor  of  this  ioterpretatioo,  "  I,  wbom  you  salute  with  the  title  of  beloved 

mdbr  tbcn  goeson  to  remark  as  follows  :  **Jo-  friend,  will  never  die."    The  common  punctoa- 

vpb  Fowke  told  Mr.  Fraocis,  that  he  bad  men-  tioo,  gvetn  voca»,  DiUctc  Maeccna»,  is  approved 

'*vwdthis  criucism  many  ycwrs  ago  to  Ssmuel  of  by  Scaliger,  who  gives  thc  following  as  the  con- 

Jobnson,  w  ho,  aftcr  rolting  bimsclf  about,  suo  mo-  struction :  JVon  eyo,  non  ego  obibo,  ouem  vocas 

rt,  stid  "  Str,  you  are  rtght  !"   Several  years  af-  Sangvii  pavperum  partntum.   The  learned  cri- 

ferw-ards  Mr.  Francisasked  Mr.  G.  Wnkcticld  bts  tic  is  decidediv  wroug  in  his  prefereuce,  since  no- 

cjwoigo  of  tbe  paseage,  which  then  ran,  witb  tbat  thingcould  be  more  foreign  from  the  characterof 

trf  iDntother  com  rnenlators,  in  favour  of  quetnvo-  Maecenas,  than  to  reproach  thosc  whomheho- 

eat  DUccte,  but  with  which  neither  be,  nor  any  noured  with  his  friefidsnip,  with  roeauness  of  ori- 

mu  of  scnte,  no<*  Latio  scholar,  could  be  well  gin. 

pkawd.  Afier  weighmg  Mr.  Fowke's  inpt*nious      11.  Tbe  common  rcading  is  Suptrne,  but  this 

:ntvrprefatian,  be  said  bastily,  as  if  conviction  had  does  not  appeaf  to  be  sn  foroible  an  exprcssion  as 

suddenly  flashed  upon  his  mind,  "  that  thnre  conld  Supetna,  which  involves  also  a  Hellenism.  llte 

be  ao  doabt  ot"  iL*     Now  we  think,  with  a>ll  due  objection,  bowever,  ur^ed  ag aiost  Superne,  of  it«; 

dtfcreacc  to  the  great  oames  just  ineutioned,  that  violatingthe  raeasoretisaltogethergroundlcss.  As 

••we  is  but  little  doubt  of  Mr.  Fmvke's  interprela-  far  as  the  mctre  ig  coacerned.  th«  word  migbt  very 

tiaa  keing  entirely  erronecun.   We  do  not  dcny  well  stand,  since  it  is  found  with  ttte  6nal  sjilablc 

tkaitxamples  may  be  found  in  the  Latin  writers  short  in  I^ucretius  (4.  441  :  6.  543  and  596.) 
wkeie  toco  has  the  meaning  for  which  Mr.       13.  Three  of  Venderboure/s  MSS.  have  notior. 

Powke  contends  ;  but  we  must  bcg  leave  to  say  Bentley,  on  coojectore,  proposes  tutior,  bot  sneaks 

that  this  meaning  is,  io  the  present  instance,  both  of  nottor  as  the  rending  also  ot"  one  of  bis  MSS. 

5at»cxj  prosaic,  and  at  varisnce  moreover  witb  The  objectioo  to  the  common  rending  ocior  ap- 

th<  wn  context  itself.    In  a  lett»«r  from  John  Sym-  pearstousa  fatal  one.    The  word,  as  it  stands  tn 

t»3n's  tsq  dated  Paria,  Jan.  8,  18*28,  and  addreas-  tbecommon  text,  presents  »  folifary  tnstance  of  a 

•dwosrvery  learned  and  vamed  friend,  E.  H.  vowel  in  hiatu  betweeo  the  Iambir  and  Daftylic- 

liarkr r  Esq.  of  Thetford,  (&igd.)  a  pajsa^e  oc-  parts  of  the  verse,   Frotn  the  nature  also  and  suc- 

fw\wbich  Uie  lattercites  in  his  recent  work  on  cessiiwi  of  the  metrical  ictus,  tbe  final  letter  of 

tV  auihorship  of  Juoius,  and  which  we  will  heie  Doedaleo  is  left  eveu  witboot  the  pretence  ot*  tcfus 

»at  tkt  libertv  of  inserting.   *•  I  do  not  at  all  ap-  tosupport  it  aarlong  sjilablc,  (vtd.CXau.Joum. 

pco»e<of  Mr.  Fowke*s  and  Sir  P.  Francis's  inter-  No.  61.  p.  146  )  Bentley'«  tutior,  however,  althnu^h 

I»^ticn  of  Mum  vocae.     I  am  decidedly  for  sbly  defended  by  bim,  appears  too  bold  a  change 

Wd)  DilecU,  Maectnae.    The  olher  sense  Thc  rouding,  which  wc  have  ndopted,  presents  nol 

won!d  baa  prenature  and  a  very  aukward  antici-  only  a  moro  natural  altcration  of  the  common  ooe, 

patwo  trf  what  afterwards  follows  in  the  fervour  of  but  also  harmonizes  belter  with  the  general  spirit 

Twnontieo.  Tbe  poet  is  bv  no  meang  mounted  to  of  tbc  ode.    lt  appears  moreover  to  0001^^^60'' 
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<i.  HORATII  FLACCl 

Me  Colchus,  et  qui  dissimulat  ineturn 
Marsae  cohortis ;  Dacus,  et  ultiini 
Noscent  Geloni :  mc  peritus 
Discet  Iber,  Rodanique  pofor. 

Absint  inani  funere  naeniae, 
Luctusque  turpes  et  querimoniae : 
Compesce  clamorem,  ac  sepulcri 
Mitte  supervacuos  honores. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


the  very  einendation  of  Bentley  ,  for  if  the  poet,  in 
prosecuting  his  daring  flight,  is  to  be  notior,  this 
would  certainly  imply  that  he  is  to  be  inore  suc- 
cessful,  and  consequently  tutior. 

18.  The  common  tcxt  has  no  point  after  eohor- 
tis.  The  puncfuation  which  we  have  adopted 
brings  in  the  mention  of  the  Parlhians,  and  seems 
preferable  too  in  point  of  geographical  tlassifica- 
tion. 

80.  Fea  reads  Hxbtr  from  ancient  monumentD, 
and  in  accordance  wilh  rnany  MSS.  But  the 
Greek  form  is  'Iftm,  tmd  of  conrse  the  preferable 


orthography  in  Latin  is  Iber.  In  this  same  line  w 
have  given  Rodani  nsmorc  correct  than  Rhodani. 
The  uame  Rodanus  is  not  of  Greek  origin,  and 
therefore  the  aspiratc  cannot  enter  after  the  initial 
R.  Thc  same  rernark  applies  to  Renus,  Ruttia, 
Rmeti,  and  other  words  derived  from  foreign 
tungueii  and  ualuralized  immediately  into  the  La- 
tin,  without  passiug  previouslv  through  the  Greek. 
vid.  Ode  4.  4. 17.  (Various  Readings,)  and  Nie- 
buhr's  Ronie  (Hare  and  Thirlwalrs  traoslatioo) 
vol.  1.  p.  91.  m  nofij. 
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Q.  HORATII  PLACCl 

CARMIJYUM 

LIBER  TERTIUS. 


I. 


Odi  proianum  vulgus  et  arceo : 
ete  linguis :  carmina  non  prtus 
Audita  Musarum  sacerdos 
VY  ,     Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 


7  x  uai 
\Fav 


Regum  timcndorum  in  proprios  greges,  t» 
Regcs  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis, 
Clari  Giganteo  triumpho, 
Cuncta  supercilio  moventis. 

Est  ut  viro  vir  latius  ordinct 

Arbusta  sulcis  ;  hic  generosior  JO 
Descendat  in  Campum  petitor ; 
Moribus  hic  meliorque  fama 

Contendat ;  illi  turba  clientium 
Sit  major :  aequa  lege  Necessitas 
Sortitur  insignes  et  imos ;  15 
Omne  capax  movet  urna  nomen. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Odi  I. 


reads  hsio  oo  conjecture,  wbich   ucne,  a  meaning  more  in  accordance  with  tbe  idea 
ff*  ad°!,rt'  1  ^  cmnmon  r*»ding»  bow-  expreased  in  the  pretious  sttnca.  vid.  Expltnatorj 
>  i*r  nore  elegant,  and  conreya,  at  tne  same  notef. 
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v<.  HollATIl  Ft-ACi.» 

Destrictus  ensis  cui  super  impki 
Cervice  pendet,  non  Siculae  dapc> 
Dulcem  claborabunt  saporem, 

Non  avium  citharaeve  cantus  "20 

Somnum  rcduccnt.    Somnus  agrcsttum 
Lcnis  virorum  non  humiles  domos 
Fastidit,  umbrosamve  ripam, 
Non  Zephyris  agitatu  Tcmpe. 

Desiderantem  quod  satis  est  nequt 
Tumultuosum  sollicitat  mare, 
Nec  sacvus  Arcturi  cadentis 
lmpetus.  aut  oricutis  Haedi : 

#  Nou  verberatae  grandine  vincac, 

Fundusve  mendax,  arbore  nunc  aquas  .30 
Culpante,  nunc  torrentia  agros 
Sidcra,  nunc  hiemes  iniquas. 

* 

Contraeta  pisces  aequora  sentlunt 

Jactis  in  altum  molibus  :  huc  frequcns    ^      ^  ^ 

Cacmenta  demittit  redemtor  -  3j 

Cum  famulis,  dominusque  terrru 

Fastidiosus  :  sed  Timor  et  Minae 
Scandunt  eodem,  quo  dominus  :  nequn 
Decedit  aerata  triremi,  ct 

Po«t  equitem  sedet  atra  Cura.  40 

Quod  si  dolentem  ncc  Phrygius  lapis, 
Nec  purpurarum  siderc  clarior 
Delenit  usus,  nec  Falerna 
Vitis,  Achaemeniumve  costum  ; 

VARIOUS  READINGS  1 

17.  Eightcenof  Valarfs  MSS.  pive  Dittrictuj,  39.  1n  many  MSS.  tbe  conjanction  is  wantinj; 

which  is°found  also  in  manv  of  BcntleyV    The  Hencu  Bentley  tonjccturea  tbat  the  lineended  with 

tommon  te*t  has  likewi&e  Districtus.  trircmi,  and  the  next  ccnnnenced  with  Postquc. 

30.  The  commoii  rtadins  is  eitkarncqur,  for  40.  We  havc  given  Cura,  with  a  capital  letter, 

wbtch  nc  havc  substitutcd  Markland'*  cnien-  as  care  is  here  personined.  Compare  Ode  2.  S2- of 

dntion.  thts  Jimie  book 

33.  Markland  conjcctures  tentiant,  and  m  the 
^5ih  line  drmittat. 
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73 


Cur  invidendis  postibus  et  novo  45 
Sublime  ritu  moliar  atrium  ? 
Cur  valle  permutem  Sabina 
Divitias  operosiores  ? 

Carmen  II. 

,  ?     Angustam  amice  pauperiem  pati 
1  ^Robustus  acri  militia  puer 
j ,    Condiscat ;  et  Partlios  feroces 
/  \    Vexet  eques  metnendus  hasla : 

Vitamque  sub  divo  trepidis  agat  5 
In  rebus.    Illum  et  moenibus  hosticis 
Matrona  bellantis  tyranni 
Prospiciens  et  adulta  virgo 

Suspiret :  eheu  !  ne  rudis  agminum 
Sponsus  Iacessat  regius  asperum  10 
Tactu  leonem,  quem  cruenta 
Per  medias  rapit  ira  caedes. 

> 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori : 
Mors  et  fugacem  persequitur  virum, 
Nec  parcit  imbellis  juventae  15 
Poplitibus  timidoque  tergo. 

Virtus,  repulsae  nescia  sordidae, 
Intaminatis  fuJget  honoribus : 
Nec  sumit  aut  ponit  secures 
Arbitrio  popularis  aurae.  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
41.  Bentley  conjectures  onerosiortf.  14.  Bentley,  oo  <he  aothority  of  tonie  MSS. 


Ods  2.  16.  The  common  rcading  it  Hmidove,  but  many 

_    _  MSS^  and  among  tbem  seven  of  Vanderbourg^, 

1.  Anxi  nratt  be  bere  taken  as  the  adrerb.  If  faave  Hmtdoqut. 

rfcgarded  u  tbt  idjectrve,  it  violate.s  the  metre,  and  17.  Soroe  MSS.  gire  Inconlaminntis,  the  first 


^*1'  *"       bv  Bentley,  must  then  bc  preferrcd.    svllablc  of  which.  say  its  advocates,  makes  an  eli- 
Toi_last »  _*  reading  also  of  Glareanas,  Lambi-   sion  with  tbe  last  of  tbe  preceding  line.  This  li 
wn,  Sansdoo,  ud  otbers.  vid.  Reraarks  oo  Glyco-   ceose  appears  to  us  extremely  nucstionable  in  AI- 


metie,  p.  jnii,  in  notis.  caic 

2? 
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(4.  HORATll  FLACCI 


Virtus,  recludens  immcritis  mon 
Coelum,  negata  tentat  iter  via  : 
Coetusque  vulgares  et  udam 
Spernit  humum  fugiente  pemia. 

Est  et  fideli  tuta  silentio 
Merces :  vetabo,  qui  Cereris  sacruni 
Vulgarit  arcanae,  sub  isdem 
Sit  trabibus,  fragilemve  mecum 

Solvat  phaselon.    Saepe  Diespiter 
Neglectus  incesto  addidit  integrum  : 
Raro  antecedentem  scelestum 
Deseruit  pede  Poena  claudo. 

Carmen  111. 

Justum  ac  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  solida,  neque  Auster. 

Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adriae, 
Nec  fulminantis  magna  manus  Jovis  : 
Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis, 
Impavidum  ferient  ruinae. 

Hac  arte  Pollux  et  vagus  Hercules 
Enisus  arces  attigit  igneas :  1 
Quos  inter  Augustus  recumbens 
Purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar. 


25 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


29.  We  have  given  tbe  Greck  form  phaselon, 
with  Bentley  and  Jani,  in  preference  to  the  com- 
mon  reading  p haselvm. 

32.  Punisbment  being  here  personined,  \vc  bave 
giveo  Poena  with  the  capital  letter. 

Ooi  3. 

1.  ac  tenacem  is  tbe  reading  of  Forpbyrion,  Cu- 

ningam,  Sanadon,  &c. :  tbe  conimoo  one  is  ct  te- 
nacan 

f».  Th«  Venice  eriition  of  H8G,  and  foine  mor«* 


recent  ones,  have  magna  Jocis  manus .-  on  the  a 
thority  of  a  few  MSS. 

10.  Soroe  editious  have  /nnwrvj,  but  Enisus 
to  be  preforred  botb  in  point  of  meaniog  and  a 
thority. 

12/Markland  conjectures  bibet.  Vanderbou 
observes,  "  Mes  MSS.  sc  partagent  entre  bibet 
bibit.  II  ine  aemble  qu*oo  doit  prefcrer  le  deroi< 
et  qu'Horace  parle  au  prcscnt  de  Papolbeoae  d'A 
guste,  dans  cet  endroit,  comme  dans  la  prerait 
strophe  de  1'Ode  cinquieme." 
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•  ARMINUM  LIB.  III,  3.  75 

■ 

Hac  te  merentera,  Bacehe  paler,  tuae 
Vexere  tigres,  indocili  jugum 
Collo  trahentes.    Hac  Quirinus  15 
Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit, 

Gratum  elocuta  consiliantibus 
Junone  divis :  Hion,  Ilion 
Fatalis  incestusque  judex 

Et  mulier  peregrina  vcrtit  90 

In  pulverem  ;  ex  quo  destituit  deos 
Mercede  pacta  Laomedon,  mihi 
Castaeque  damnatum  Minervae 
Cum  populo  et  duce  fraudulento^ 

Jam  nec  Lacaenae  splenderadulterae  *25 
FamoWhospes,  nec  Priami  domus 
Perjura  pugnaces  Achivos 
Hectoreis  opibus  refringit : 

Nostrisque  ductum  seditionibus 
Beilum  resedit.    Protinus  et  graves 
Iras,  et  invisum  nepotem, 
quem  peperit  sa< 


*4tJ  ttMK 


Marti  reddnabb.    Ulum  ego  lucidas 
Inire  sedes,  discere  nectaris 

Succos,  et  adscribi  quietis  *  35 

Ordinibus  patiar  deorum. 

Dum  longus  inter  saeviat  Ilion 
Romamque  pontus,  qualibet  exsules 

In  parte  reSianto  beati :     ,  .  *4^-- 
Dum  Priami  Paridisque  busto  40 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

23.  Beodey  woold  prefer  damnatant,  in  order  to  S4.  Many  MSS.  have  discere,  whicb  Porphyrion, 

ppf»««t  davtmium  being  regardcd,  through  mis-  in  his  scbolia,   make»  cquivaleot  io  meanmg  to 

tafct,  as  «n  epithet  of  pulvertm.  This,  of  course,  •«  assvescere  saporibus  nectaris."  This  is  certamly 

suppose*  tiion  to  be  frora  /Zto*.  But  the  pointing  a  much  more  poetical  term  than  the  common  read- 

whkh  wt  aave  adopted  prcvenU  tbe  risk  of  any  ing  ducere,  especially  wben  supposed  to  proceed 

■mbjgBKy   Saoadon,  bowcver,  also  rcads  damna-  from  a  gcxloVss  wbo  is  just  paiting  with  her  en- 

tam.                               ,                      t  mity,  and  who  imagincs  that  she  is  bestowing  a 

32.  fkttiiey  gives  ihe  form  Troia  as  a  conjec-  disluiguished  favour  upon  amere  mortal.  Bentley, 

tare  ©f  Heiasiug'*,  wbich  Fca  and  othrrs  adopt.  ltowever,  condemns  discere,  while  Gesner  approvc*; 

fH  Ffems.  ad  Ovtd.  Mer.  1.  21  tt  Bentl  l.  r.  of  it  though  be  retains  the  common  readiog 
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Insultet  armcntum,  et  catulos  ferac 
Celent  inultae,  stet  Capitolium 
Fulgens,  triumphatisque  possit 
Roma  fcrox  dare  jura  Medis. 

v 

Horrenda  late  nomen  in  ultimas  45 
Extendat  oras,  qua  medius  liquor 
Secernit  Europen  ab  Afro, 
Qua  tumidus  rigat  arva  Nilus : 

Aurum  irrcpertum,  et  sic  melius  situm 
Quum  terra  celat,  spernere  fortjor,  W 
Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus 
Omne  sacrum  rapiente  dextra. 

Quicunque  mundo  terminus  obstitit, 
Hunc  tangat  armis,  vincere  gestiens, 
Qua  parte  debacchantur  ignes, 
Qua  nebulae  pluviique  rorcs. 

Sed  bellicosis  fata  Quiritibus 
Hac  lege  dico ;  ne  nimium  pii 
Rebusque  fidentes  avitae 
Tecta  vclint  reparare  Trojao.  CO 

Trojae  renascens  alite  lugubri 
Fortuna  tristi  cladc  iterabitur, 
Ducente  victrices  catervas 
Conjuge  me  Jovis  et  sororc. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


49.  Valart  (Pr.  IV.)  considers  this  whole  etbtlUeosis  Quiritibus.n  We  have  adopted  lh> 
za  spurious.  Aiid  uuleed,  if  the  common  mcau-  reading  as  being  far  more  tpiritpd  than  viscrt. 
">K.         J«*  undiscovered,")  be  apphed  to  irrt-  54.  Ikntlev  su-gcsts  Quacunque.  In  some  edi 
ptrtum,  it  is  difficult  to  sav  wbat  pecutiar  merit  tions  mundi  occurs  for  mundo. 

there  can  be  io  despising  gold  thus  situated.   The  55.  Marklaod  read»  debaechantur%  as  we  have 

absunhiy,  however,  may  be  avoided  by  rYiaking  sr-  given  it,  in  place  of  debacckentur,  wbkh  is  the 

rtptrtum  a  general  epithct  oiaurum.  vid.  Expla-  reading  gcuerallj  received. 

natoi  v  nutcs.  61   Auf  anonyroous  critic  in  fhe  Class.  Jotirr 

50.  feome  editions  rcrnove  the  comma  nt  the  end  (No.  54.  p.  202.)  conjectures  Trojat  rtnascenti 
of  the  liue,  and  ulace  itafter  cogtrt.  aliu  lugubri,  on  the  groond  that  there  is  a  confu- 

54.  Markland  conjectures  wncav  inplace  of  the  sibn  arising  from  construing  bolh  rmascens  and 

t  -otnmou  reading  vissrt.  His  defence  of  this  eroen-  iterabiiur  with  Fbrtuna.   He  ts  answered,  bovr- 

dation  is,  "  cujosbbet  otiosi  erat  vistre ;  sed  Ro-  ever,  in  the  words  of  Dorinfr,  "  Exquisitius  pro 

"i  crB*  rtntrrt;  et  eo  tendunt  tgngai  armisf  Fbrtvna  Troiae  rtnastxntis" 
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Ter  si  resurgat  murus  aeneus  65 
Auctore  Phoebo,  ter  pereat  meis 
Excisus  Argivis ;  ter  uxor 
Capta  virum  puerosque  ploret. 


Non  haec  jocosae  conveniimt  lyrae : 
Quo  Musa  tendis  ?  Desine  pervicax  70 
Referre  sennones  deorum  et 
M agna  modis  tenuare  parvis. 


Carmen  IV. 
AD  CALLIOPEN. 


Descende  coelo,  et  dic  age 
Regina  longum  Calliope  melos. 
Seu  voce  nunc  mavis  acuta, 
Seu  fidibus  citharaquc  Phoebi. 

Auditis?  an  me  ludit  amabilis  5 
Insania  ?  Audire  et  videor  pios 
Errare  per  lucos,  amoenae 
Quos  et  aquac  subeunt  et  aurae. 

Me  fabulosae,  Vulture  in  Appulo 

Nutricis  extra  limen  Apuliae,  •  Y  10 

Ludo  fatigatumque  somno 
Frondc  nova  puerum  palumbes 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

66.  Beotley  conjectares  SiructOre,  and  Muretui  rectly,  bis  hcarers,  has  all  tbe  boldoess  of  lyric 
:»«,»» ao  enjeodauoo,  Ductore.  compositioo ;  nor  are  the  latter  agaio  referred  to  io 


59.  Lambious  haa  Exscitsus.  the  ode  for  a  very  obvious  reasoo,  because  tbe 

of  Beollev's  MSS.  have  conveniet    subject  roatter  wooki  oot  penniL 

9.  Bothe  insists  tbat  Ajipuio  is  inconsistent  with 
ejctra  limen  Apuliat ;  and  he  then*forc  prcposes 
abdito.  Bentley,  for  a  sitnilar  reason,  objects  to 
Ode  4.  Apuliae^  10  the  10th  line,  and  proputes  to  read 

Nutricis  extra  limina  sedulae    The  conuooo  edi- 
Tba  common  readiog  is  citharavt.  One  of  tioos  have  oesriy  aII  Autricis ;  and  Valart  a»sert* 
BafrrSMSS.  has  Citkaraque,  which  seems  prc-   that  it  ts  the  readiog  of  fitteen  MSS.   Tbc  defeoce 
fcrable.  set  up  for  Appulo,  io  the  9th  boe,  is  that  it  indicates 

5.  Faa  pvcs,  on  oonjectorc,  Audiris?  in  tbe  the  part  of  Moont  Vultur  wbich  belooged  to  Apu- 
»«*  of,  "  Ara  you  hcard  by  me  ?M  "  Do  you  an-  lia.  m  cootra-distmction  to  that  which  was  assigned 
saer  aj  nvocahoo  This  coojecture,  tbough  io-  to  Lucaoia.  Bat  this  certainly  does  not  rcmove  the 
teojcw,  is  rafher  forced.  The  poefs  sudden  ad-  inconsistoncy of  the  foHowiog line,  extra lim/tn,  &.C 
*w  to  brs  companions,  or,  to  speak  morc  cor-  Besides,  the  licensc  assumed  io  tbe  use  of  the  aou- 


q.  HORATII  FLACCI 


Texere :  mirum  quod  foret  omnibus, 
Quicunque  celsae  nidum  Acherontiae, 
Saltusque  Bantinos,  et  arvum 
Pingue  tenent  humilis  Forenti  ; 


Ut  tuto  ab  atris  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  ct  ursis ;  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  collataque  V^^°* 
Non  sine  dis  animosne  infans.  *20 

Vester,  Camenae,  vester  in  ardu<>> 
Tollor  Sabinos  ;  seu  mihi  frigidum 
Praeneste,  seu  Tibur  supinumr 
Seu  liquidae  placuere  Baiac. 


a 

Vestris  amicum  fontibus  et  choris  / 
Non  me  Philippis  versa  acies  retro. 
Devota  non  exstinxit  arbor, 
Nec  Sicula  Palinurus  unda. 

Utcunque  mecum  vos  eritis,  libens 
Insanientem,  navita,  Bospomm 
Tentabo,  et  urentes  arenas 
Litoris  Assyrii,  viator. 

Visam  Britannos  hospitibus  feros, 
Et  laetum  equino  sanguinc  Concanum  ; 
Visam  pharetratos  Gelonos 

Et  Scythicum  inviolatus  amncm. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

ble  consonant  io  AppxUo,  while  (he  very  next  line  14.  GUreanus  has  Acheruntiae. 

has  ApuUae,  «vould  o/  itselt  leadr  to  a  suspicion  of  16.  Almost  all  tbe  MSS  and  early  editiootl 

tbe  text  haviug  6cen  corrupted.  Onc  of  Vander-  Forenti  at  we  have  given  iL  Thecommoni 

boure^s  MSS.  hw  FuUae  written  over  ApuUae.  [g  is  Ferenti.  vid  Gronov.  ad  IAv.  9.  16. 

this  the  name  of  the  poet's  ourse,  and  niay  we,  by  a  31  Tbe  commoo  reading  is  arentes,  which 1 

slight  alteration,  read  Nutricis  extra  limina  Puh-  spirit,  aod  makea  also  a  disagreeable  allit 

Uae/    The  only  answer  i«,  that  such  a  reading  with  the  6rst  syllable of  the  following  word. 
seems  wanting  in  digoity  and  spiril.   The  best  ^IVISS.  have  urtntes. 
course  seems  the  ooe  which  we  have  pursucd,  tbat 
of  leaving  the  coramoo  rcadiog  unaltered  ( 


(ARMIKUM  Llb.  III,  4. 


VJ 


Vos  Caesarem  altum,  militia  simul  9 
Fessas  cohortes  abdidit  oppidis, 
Finire  quaerentem  labores, 
Pierio  recreatis  antro :       ^    1  Ll  10 

Vos  lene  consilium  et  datis,  et  dato 
Gaudetis  almae.    Scimus,  ut  impios 
Titanas  immancmque  turmam 
Fulmine  sustulerit  corusco, 

Qui  terram  inertem,  qui  mare  tcmperat  45 
Ventosum  ;  et  umbras  regnaque  tristia, 
Divosque,  mortalesque  turbas 
Imperio  regit  unus  aequo. 

Magnum  illa  terrorem  intulerat  Jovi 
Fidens,  juventus  horrida,  brachiis,  50 
Fratre8que  tendentes  opaco 
Pelion  imposuisse  Olympo.  ?.y 

Sed  quid  Typhoeus  et  validus  Mimas, 
Aut  quid  minaci  Porphyrion  statu, 
Quid  Rhoetus,  evulsisque  truncis  •  55 

Enceladus  jaculator  audax, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


rtadi  Voi  Caesarrm,  altum  militia,  eimul,  fre. 
Tb»  expression  aitum  militia  he  makes  equivalent 
to  UUo  t»j»«fnfum,  and  refer*  it  to  Augustu*'s 
t tri/  »cquainUnce  witb  arms.  The  common  punc- 
uatna,  howe  ?er,  U  far  more  simpie  and  nmtnrml. 

%  Minyed.iionsh.vera/oW.  Wehavepre- 
/entd,  bowever,  abdidit,  as  referring  to  the  mili- 
Uiy  ojlon*es  esublisbed  by  Augustos. 


41  Bentley  conjectures  corusco,  aod  Cuningam 
cctto.  We  bave  oot  besiUted  to  adopt  tbe  for- 
tmttfkt  more  spirited  thao  the  common  reeding 
c*fwo.  lt  is  the  aiSaXitvTa  npavviv  of  H.-iod. 

44  Bendey  rery  justly  objects  to  urbes,  the 
rtaiag  of  the  common  tc\t,  as  making  a  mere 
umcic^y  with  mortaks  turbas  in  the  succeed- 
iof;  fcas,  aod  be  tberefore  substitutes  umbras, 
wbicb  ws  have  received  into  tbe  text  together 
Hito  tht  proctilaTjon  recommended  by  tbe  crilic. 
Tbt  commoD  editioos  have  a  comma  after  urbts, 
»ad  a  coice  at  tbe  eod  of  tbe  line,  but  no  point 
sfter  either  Vmtomm  or  Divosout.  Cuningara 
ruds  crbts,  aod  Wade  imbrts.  Jt  has  becn  sog- 
^red  by  Wtsto,  ia  oppoytion  to  Beotley's  con- 


jecture,  that  umbras  is  comprised  in  regnaqut 
trittia,  and  isequally  tautological  with  the  common 
reading.  Tbe  answer  to  thia  objection  is  found  in 
tbe  passages  which  Bentley  cites  in  order  to  con- 
firm  his  emendation.  Tbus  in  Seneca,  (Medca  5. 
10.)  we  bave 

 ■  noctis  aeteroae  cbaos, 

Aversa  superis  regna,  marusqut  H 

Dominamque  regni  truiis.  

and  again  (Oedip.  869.) 


In  Tartara 
and  in  Virgil  (Aen.  5.  735.) 


noo  me  impia  namque 


Tartara  habent,  tristesque  umbrac. 

Tbese  aulhorities  are  fully  sufficient  to  support  the 
lectioo  of  our  teat 

55.  Soroe  editions  have  Rhoteus,  but  rid.  Odt 
2.19.23.  VarioosReadings 


§  4.  JIOKATU  fc-LACUl 

I 

Contra  sonantem  Palladis  aegida 
Possent  mentes  ?  Hinc  avidus  stctil 
Vulcanus,  iiinc  inatrona  Junot  ct 
Nunquam  humeris  positurus  areum, 


(|ui  rore  puro  Castahae  lavit 
Crines  solutos,  qui  Lyciae  tenct 
Dumeta  natalemque  silvam, 
Delius  ct  Patareus  Apollo. 


\  N  ; 

A'is  consili  cxpers  mole  ruit  suu.  !  6: 
Vim  temperatam  di  quoque  provehunf 
In  majus  ;  idem  odere  vires 
Omne  nefas  animo  movcntes. 


Testis  mearum  centimanus  Gygcs 
Sententiarum,  notus  et  integrae 
Tentator  Orion  Dianae 
Virginea  domitus  sagitta. 


Carmen  V. 

■ 

i 

Coelo  touautem  credidimus  Jovem 
Regnare  :  praesens  divus  habebitur 
Augustus,  adjectis  Britannis 
Imperio  gravibusque  Persis. 


Injecta  monstris  Terra  dolet  suis, 
Moeretque  partus  fulmine  luridum 

Missos  ad  Orcum  :  nec  peredit  ~i 
Impositam  celcr  ignis  Aetncn  ; 

Incontinentis  nec  Tityi  jccur 
Ilelinquit  ales,  ncquitiac  additus 
Custos  :  amatorem  et  trecentac 

Pirithoum  cojiibent  catenac.  8( 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


69.  Some  etiiuona  bave  Gy<w,  but  vid.  Ode  2. 
I?.  14 

70.  The  Vemce  edilion  and  that  of  Lambinua 
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Milesne  Crassi  conjuge  barbara  « • 

Turpis  roaritus  vixit  \  et  hostium  — 
Pro  Curia,  inversique  mores !  — 
Consenuit  socerorum  in  arvis, 

JSub  rege  Medo,  Marsus  et  Appulus  ! 
AncilioruWet  nominis  et  togae  10 
Oblitus  aeternaeque  Vestae, 

Incolumi  Jove  et  urbe  Roma  l 

t 

/?•  ••;  »  '  « 

Hoc  cavemt  mens  provida  Reguli, 
Dissentientis  conditionibus 
Foedis,  et  exemplo  trahenti  15 
Perniciem  veniens  in  aevum, 

Si  non  perirent  immiserabilts 

Captiva  pubes.    "  Signa  ego  Punicis 

Amxa  delubris,  et  arma 

Militibus  sine  caede/'  dixit.  %JO 

■ 

4 

"Derepta  vidi:  vidi  ego  civium 
Retorta  tergo  brachia  libero, 
Portasque  non  clusas,  et  arva 
Marte  coli  populata  nostro. 

i 

Auro  repensus  scilicet  acrior 
Miles  redibit !   Flagitio  additis 
Damnum.    Neque  amissos  colores 
Lana  refert  medicata  fuco. 


VARIOUS  KEADINGS 


Ods5. 

I  MllheMSS.  have  artnis.  Fabcrconjectured  17.  The  CGiDllKMl  readmg  ptriret  is  objectionnbfe 
cmt,  waich  hms  been  rcceived  by  tieinsius,  Bent-  in  a  metrical  point  of  view.  vid.  Remarks  on  Glv- 
)ey,  Citujiparn,  Sanadon,  Mitscberlicb,  Dorinp,    contc  tnetre,  p.  Iriii,  tn  notis. 

Tto  conjecture  is  now  confinned  by  the  read  - 
•ng  the  Altorf  MS.  No.  1,  as  collated  by 
Jaoi.  objcction  tberefore,  falls  to  the 

croand 

15.  All  th.  MSS.,  and  old  editions,  have  trahen- 
iit ;  w^r.ce  Btntlr-y  was  led  to  conjecture  "ertmpli 
'mhtHtu  The  reading  which  wo  huve  given  is 
■'nu  which  mo»t  modem  editions  exhibit,  and  was 
•t«  sugfetted  br  Canter.  (.Vor.  Lect  7  30^ 


2t.  Tbe  Venice  edition  and  thal  of  Glareanus 
have  Dirtpta,  which  is  lcss  exprestive. 

83.  The  conimoo  reading  is  clautas,  but  elusas 
is  a  more  nortical  form,  and  is  rcceircd  by  Mits- 
cherlich,  Jani,  Doring,  and  others. 

86.  Fea  rrads  redibit?  but  the  irony  impticd 
in  redtbit '  «-uits  bctter  the  spu  il  of  Oie  passagc. 
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Nec  vera  Yirtus,  qoum  semel  excidit, 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus. 
Si  pugnet  extncata  densis 
Cerva  plagis,  crit  ille  fortis. 

«r 

Qui  perfidis  sc  credidit  hostibus  ; 
Et  Marte  Poenos  proterer/altero, 
Qui  lora  restrictis  lacertis 

Sensit  iners,  timuitque  morteui 

Hinc,  unde  vitam  sumeret  aptius : 
Pacem  et  duello  miscuit.    O  pudor  ! 
O  magna  Carthago,  probrosis 
Altior  Italiae  ruinis  P*  

Fertur  pudicae  conjugis  osculum. 
Parvosque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor. 
Ab  sc  removisse,  et  virilem 
Torvus  humi  posuisse  vultum  : 

Donec  labantes  consilio  Patres 
rirmaret  auctor  nunquam  alias  dato. 
Interque  moerentes  amicos 
Egregius  properaret  exsul. 

9 

Atqui  sciebat,  quae  sibi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet ;  non  aliter  tamen 
Dimovit  obstantes  propinquos, 
Et  populum  reditus  morantem, 

Quam  si  clientum  longa  negotia 
Dijudicata  lite  relinqueret, 
Tendens  Venafranos  in  agros, 
Aut  Lacedaemonium  Tarentuni. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


36.  We  bave  adopted  in  tbis  linc,  and  the  two  adverb,  and  equivalont  to  rn  beilo,  at  all  iraprc 

which  follow,  the  ingenious  eim  ndalion  of  Benlley.  the  sense.  Aptius  is  found,  moreover,  in  w 

The  common  editioos  place  a  pertod  after  mortem^  MSS. 

and  read  Jjfic,  unde  vitam  sumertt,  inscius,  Patem  43.  Some  editioQS  have  A  se.   Ab  *e  is  Bei 

ducllo  miscuit.  Beoilej  very  justly  objectt  to  Hic  ley's  reading,  and  sancttonod  by  the  best  MSS 

as  referring  to  the  Roman  soldier  just  before  de-  51   Some  MS9.  and  editions  read  atnicos 
sisroaled  by  illc;  nor  will  it  evcn,  if regarded  as  on 


*  "j 
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Carmen  VI. 

AD  ROMANOS. 

>  •  •  .        ■  -  .        •■  / 

Delicta  majorum  immcritus  lues, 
Romane,  donec  templa  refeceris, 
Aedesque  labentes  deorum,  ct 
Foeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo. 

Dis  te  minorem  quod  geris,  imperas  :  5 
Hinc  omne  principium,  huc  refer  exitum. 
Di  multa  neglecti  dederunt 
Hesperiae  mala  luctuosae. 

♦ 

Jam  bis  Monaeses  et  Pacori  manus 
Non  auspicatos  contudit  impetus  10 
Nostros,  et  adjecisse  praedam 
Torquibus^exiguis  renidet. 

Paene  occupatam  seditionibus 
Delevit  Urbem  Dacus  et  Aethiops ; 
Hic  classe  formidatus,  ille  J  5 

Missilibus  melior  sagittis. 

/ 

Fecunda  culpae  saecula  nuptias 
Primum  inquinavere,  et  genus,  et  domos : 
Hoc  fonte  derivata  clades 
In  patriam  populumque  fluxit. 

Motus  doceri  gaudet  Ionicos        .        ?  i  *  A 
Matura  virgo,  et  fingitur  artibus :  "\ 7J         {  f- 
Jam  nunc  et  mcestos 


De  tenero  meditatur  ungui. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Ooi6. 

*  Sowof  the  MSS.  of  Torreotius  bavc  Huc      22.  Acron  and  POrphyhon  read  artubus,  and  the 

latter  commentator  observes,  "  Artubus  legen- 
W-  Scme  editions  read  Inautpicatos,  which    dum,  oon  artibus,  quia  doo  venit  a  ooniinativo  Or- 
™hi  i ijnrreeaole  alliteratioo  with  tmpetus.        tet,  scd  artus.n  But,  as  Latnbions and  Bentley  re- 
Jo* coBjocturea  Inqu»  patres  populum-   roark,  i/ this opioion  were  correct  wc  sbould  wanf, 
7"*,  aodCaia^im  In  patnam,  populosque,  mean-   in  the  present  passage,  artus  in  the  accusalivc. 


1Q?  ty»«tntaBoinet  and  by  populos  the  natioos  Hunter  opposes  their  authority,  and  Fea  success- 

Saenfly.  htthert  is  oo  need  whatever  of  any  /ully  defcnds  it  If  artubus  be  tbe  true  reading, 

»Her*uoo,  aotis  the  commun  reading  in  tbe  text  as  Hunter  raaintains,  it  forms  an  unroeaning  ple- 

'"Jr0^1      EspUnatory  notes.  onasni  after  motus.  Mitscherlich,  Jani,  and  IKi- 

».  Fssbj  (ai  Imrtt  3.        cooiectures  Mo>  rin*  likewise  have  artibus 


tfigitized  by 


H.  HORATII  FLAi.U  N 

Mox  juniores  quaerit  adulteros  %2h 
Inter  mariti  vina  ;  neque  eligit, 
Cui  donet  impermissa  raptim 
Gaudia,  luminibus  rcmotis ; 

Sed  jussa  coram  non  sine  conscio 

Surgit  marito,  seu  vocat  institor,^  30 
Seu  navis  llispanae  magister, 
Dedecorum  pretiosus^emtor. 

Npn  his  juventus  orta  parentibus 
Tnfecit  aequor  sanguine  Punico, 

Pvrrhumque  ct  ingentem  cecidit  :C> 
Antiochum,  Hannibalemque  dirum  : 

Scd  rusticorum  mascula  militum 
Proles,  Sabellis  docta  ligonibus 
Vcrsarc  glcbas,  et  severae 
Matris  ad  arbitrium  recisos  10 

Portarc  fustes,  sol  ubi  montium 
Mutaret  umbras  et  juga  demerct 
Bobus  fatigatis,  amicum 

Tempus  agens  abcunte  curru. 

y      /:  ••• 

Damnosa  quid  non  imminuit  dies  !  43 


Aetas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  riequibrcs,  mox  daturo« 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 


Carmrn  VII. 
AD  ASTERIEN. 


Quid  flcs,  Asteric,  quem  tihi  candidi 
Primo  restituent  vere  Favonii. 
Thyna  mercc  bcatum, 
Constantis  juvcnem  fidc. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

36.  Somo  editions  htvo  durum,  rid.  Ode  5. 12.  injj  of  ncarly  all  thc  MSS.  and  is  itself  ooe  of  Ibc 
2.    Various  Readingv.  old  forms  of  Ihe  genitive  of  the  5ih  decleoii  <*■ 

vid.  Ovid.  Met.  S.  341.    flrg.  Georg.  I.  »*• 
Oo«.  7.  ShIIumL  Jug.  56.  Id  ibid.  102.  4.C   Compare  thc 

words  of  Hnntcr  (Pratf.  ad  Virg.)   44  E*  du^ 
4.  Some  editions  havo  /irfft,  butjWf  is  tho  read-   factom  vel  di-es  (rid.  MU  Grll.  9. 14.)  ve\  die-i, et 
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Gygen  ?  Ille  Notis  actus  ad  Oiicum 
Post  insana  Caprae  sidera,  frigidas 
Noctes  non  sine  multis 
Insomnis  lacrimis  agit. 


Atqui  sollicitae  nuntius  hospitae, 
Suspirare  Chloen,  et  miseram  tuis  10 
Dicens  ignibus  uri, 
Tentat  mille  vafer  modis. 

Ut  Proetum  mulier  perfida  credulum 
Falsis  impulerit  criminibus,  nimis 
Casto  Bellerophonti  v,  15 

Maturare  necem,  refert.  \j  \" 

Narrat  paene  datum  Pelea  Tartaro, 
Magnessam  Hippolyten  dum  fugit  abstinens : 
Et  peccare  docentes 

Fallax  historias  movet :  20 

Frustra :  nam  scopulis  surdior  Icari 
Voces  audit  adhuc  integer.    At,  tibi 
Nc  vicinus  Enipeus 

Phis  justo  placeat,  cave  : 

Quamvis  non  alius  flectere  equum  sciens  %2iS 
Aeque  conspicitur  gramine  Martio, 
Nec  quisquam  citus  aeque 
Tusco  denatat  alveo. 

Prima  nocte  domum  claudc  :  ncque  in  vias 
Sub  cantu  querulae  dcspicc  tibiae  :  30 
Et  te  saepe  vocanti 
Duram  dithcilis  mane. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

ptetrei»,  ?d      vel  di-t  proat  vocalis  vel  prior  with  that  mentiooed  in0de2.  17.  14.  aodS.  4.  69. 
rt\  pootoac  tb  altera  abaorpto  focrit Compere   Corapere,  bowever,  0<k.  2. 5.  20. 
also  Danbuoa  ibc  Greek  eod  Labn  Langoage*,  p.      20  Bentler  conjectures  Hailas.—ln  thts : 

5 


cs-  line  thc  common  editions  have  monei. 

5.  (.vgaippears  to  have  its  penult  lengthcned  22.  One  MS.  has  spermt  for  audit 
hm  br  the        jf  indeed  it  be  the  same  Jbrm 


Cflqit 


gitized  by 


HORATtl  FLACtf 


Cabmbn  VIII. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

/  Martiis  caelebs  quid  agam  Kalendis, 
;     Quid  velint  flores  et  acerra  thuris 
Plena,  miraris,  positusque  carbo 
_^  .    Cespite  vivo, 

Doctc  sermones  utriusque  linguae  ?  ;> 
Voveram  dulces  epulas  et  album 
Libero  caprura,  prope  funeratus 
Arboris  ictu. 

Hic  dies  anno  redeunte  festus 

Corticem  adstrictum  pice  demovebit  10 
Amphorae  fumum  bibere  institutae 
Consule  Tullo. 

Sume,  Maecenas,  cyathos  amici 
Sospitis  centum,  et  vigiles  lucernas 
Perfer  in  lucem :  procul  omnis  esto 
Clamor  et  ira. 

Mitte  civiles  super  Urbe  curas : 
Occidit  Daci  Cotisonis  agmen : 
Medus  infestus  sibi  luctuosis 

Dissidet  armis :  20 


r  / 


*  *•  '  J 


15 


Servit  Hispanae  vetus  hostis  orae. 
Cantaber,  scra  domitus  catena : 
Jam  Scythae  laxo  meditantur  arcu 
Cedere  campis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Ode  8. 

1.  Tbecommon  orthography  is  Calendu,  but  Lambimu  gives  demovebit  es  the  reading  of  three 
vid.  Diomed.  p.  417  and  the  several  authorities  MSS. 

ciled  by  Schn*ider,  L.  G.  roL  1.  p.  292.  seqq.  1$.  Sonw  MSS.  bare  i¥o/erf  which  sereral  edi 

4.  Mott  editions  have  cwrbo  in.  tions  adopt. 

<$.  The  commontext  haaa  period  after  lingua*.  19.  Fea  places  a  comma  after  infestus,  obserr 
We  have  adopted  the  interrogation  ai  imparting  a  iag  "  infestus  nempe  Romanis."  ThU  punctca 
more  animated  air  to  the  sentence.  tion  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  tc- 

10.  Tne  coramon  rditions  hare  (hmovttnt,  but  pastage. 
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CARMINUM  Uft.111,9.  &l 

Negligens,  ne  qua  populus  laboret  25 
Parte,  privatim  nimium  cavere, 
Dona  praesentis  cape  laetus  horae,  et 
lue  severa. 


■  4 


Carmen  IX. 

CARMEN  AMOEBAEl/M. 

Horatius. 

m  Donec  gratus  eram  tibi, 

Nec  quisquam  potior  brachia  candidae 
Cervici  juvenis  dabat : 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatior. 

Lydia. 

Donec  non  aliam  magis 

Arsisti,  neque  erat  Lydia  post  Chloen  : 
Multi  Lydia  nominis 
Romana  vigui  clarior 


\ 


Horatius. 


Me  nunc  Thressa  Chloe  regit, 

Dulces  docta  modos,  et  citharae  scieus  :  10 
Pro  qua  non  metuam  mori, 

Si  parcent  animae  fata  superstiti. 


Lydia. 

Me  torret  face  mutua 

Thurini  Calais  filius  Ornyti : 
Pro  quo  bis  patiar  mori,  15 

Si  parcent  puero  fata  superstiti. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

-C  Mirtlaud  cnnjccturcs  privatis.  Some  MSS.  aliam  which  we  have  adopted,  as  the  inorc  elegaru 

bavt  Parie.  on  wbicn  is  founded  the  elegant  coo-  constroction. 

jeehnt  crf  Withofius  {ad  Disticha,  pp.  556.  6  )  6.  Markland  conjectures  eram. 

'Thirh  wt  h«rp  adopted  in  the  text.    The  common  9.  Some  MSS.  have  Grtssa,  but  Thrtssa  is  ?anc- 

readin»  ri«e$  a  comma  after  iafcorct,  and  in  tbe  tioned  bj  Valckenaer  (apud  Koppiers.  Obs.  Phi- 

26th  Ime  iu  parw  privatus  nimium,  Slc.  vid.  Ex-  Joi.  p.  145. ) 

pianatorr  ootet.  14.  The  editions  vary  as  to  tbe  form  of  the  nro- 

Odi  9.  per  name  Orni/ti.  some  having  Ornvthi  and  otner* 

Omithi.  , 

5  Glireaaot,  Torrentius  and  Bcntlev  read 
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Hordtius. 


Quid  l  si  prisca  redit  Venus, 

Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aenco  f 
Si  flava  excutitur  Chioe, 

Rejectaeque  patet  janua  Lydiae  \    *  ji> 

Lydia. 

Quamquam  sidere  pulchrior 

Ille  est,  tu  levior  cortice,  ct  improbo 
Jracundior  Adria : 

Tecum  vivcre  amem,  tecum  obeain  libcn- 

Carmen  X. 


AD  LYCEN. 


■ 


Extremum  Tanain  si  biberes,  Ly» 
Saevo  nupta  viro  ;  me  tumen  asperas 
Projectum  ante  fores  objicere  incolis 
Plorares  Aquilonibus. 

Audis  quo  strepitu  janua,  quo  nemu»  5 
Inter  pulchra  satum  tecta  remugiat  ? 
Sentis  et  positas  ut  glaciet  nives 
Puro  numine  Jupiter  ? 

Jngratam  Veneri  pone  supcrbiam, 

Ne  currente  rota  funis  eat  retro.  10 
Non  tc  Penelopen  difficilem  procis 
Tyrrhenus  genuit  parens. 


— 


VARIOUS  READING3. 

20.  Cuningam  conjectures  Ejectaeque.  the  7th  liiie  have  given,  on  his  coojeclure,  Sentis 

for  the  common  reading  Ventis.     Tbe  readmg; 

On*  10.  generally  received  places  a  comma  after  Audis^ 

.iiid  a  mark  of  interrogation  after  Ventis,  with  no 

1.  TbeGreek  form  Tanatn  is  pmferable  to  Ta  point  at  all  after  remugiat.    vid.  Explanatory 

naim  in  Lvriccomposuion.    rt d.  Odc  1 .  1 5.  2.  Va-  notcs. 

nous  Readings.  8.  Scaliger  conjectures   lumine    (Lect.  jQu- 

3  Bentley  very  properly  reads  Projectvm  as  son,  1.  1.) 

fiir  more  forcible  than  the  common  Porrectum.  10.  Wc  hare  given  this  line  accordiug  to  the  mx- 

Cotnpare  Epode  10.  22.  and  Sat.  2.  S.  112.    Va-  rangcment  of  Bentley.     Tbe  common  editions 

rious  Rcadings.  have  JW,  currente  retro,funis  eat,  rota.  B*»nt- 

6.  Heinslus  defends  satum  (ad  SH  10.  533.)  leyisguided  in  this  emcnddtion  by  MSS.  Cunin- 

Many  MSS.,  however,  h&vc  titum.    Valart  makes  gam  adopis  it,  but  ciles  Erasmus,  and  the  editiosi 

satumthe  rtading  of  five  MSS.    In  tliis  stanza  we  of  1477,  beiides  referriog  to  Bentley. 
have  adoptcd  thc  ptwctuatien  of  Bentlev,  nnd  io 
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O,  quamvis  neque  te  munera,  nec  precea, 
Nec  tinctus  viola  pallor  amantiura, 

Nec  vir  Pieria  pellice  saucius  15 
Curvat:  supplicibus  tuis 

Parcas,  nec  rigida  mollior  aesculo, 
Nec  Mauris  animum  raitior  anguibus. 
Non  hoc  semper  erit  liminis  aut  aquae 

Coelestis  patiens  latus.  40 

Carmen  XI. 
\   A   AD  LYDEN. 


nam  te  dociiis  magistro  -  ■'<-•• 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo, 
Tuque,  Testudo,  resonare  septcm 
1    lf  t    Callida  nervis, 

Nec  loquax  olim  neque  grata,  nunc  et 
Divitum  mensis  et  amica  templis : 
Dic  modos,  Lyde  quibus  obstinatas 
Applicet  aures. 

Quae,  velut  latis  equa  trima  campis, 
Ludit  exsultim,  metuitque  tangi,  :  ^  '  10 

Nuptiarum  expers,  et  adhuc  protervo 
Cruda  marito. 


Tu  potes  tigres  comitesque  silvas 
Ducere,  et  rivos  celeres  raorari, 

Cessit  immanis  tibi  blandienti  15 
Janitor  aulae,  ...  V 

Cerberus,  quamvis  furiale  centum 
Muniant  angues  caput,  aestuetque 
Spirhus  teter  saniesquermanet 

Ore  trilingui.  20 


VARIOUS  READLNGS 
Oa«  II, 

11  Tbe  conmon  rc&diog  is  JMuniant  angues  Eju*  appcar;*  aitogethcr  too  tsme  *od  sfiritleMl^* 
'■*TAfjtt,        (fcc  ,  wbich  i*  certiinly  corrupl.   ao  noblc  a  6taiu«.    IJeoce  variotw  erp.c-tKiBlion 

24 


Google 


Quin  et  Ixion  Tityosquc  vultu 
Risit  invito :  stetit  urna  paulwn 
Sicca,  dum  grato  Danai  puellas 
Carmine  mulces. 

Audiat  Lydc  scclus  atque  notas 
Virginum  pocnas,  et  inane  lymphae ' 
Dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo. 
Seraque  fata, 

Quae  inanent  culpas  etiam  sub  Orco. 
Impiae,  nam  quid  potuere  majus  ?  30 
Impiac  sponsos  potuere  duro 
Perdere  ferro. 

■ 

Una  de  multis,  taee  nuptiali 
Digna,  perjurum  fuit  in  parentem 

Splendide  mendax,  et  in  omne  virgo  3f> 
Nobilis  aevum. 

Surge,"  quae  dixit  juveni  marito, 
"  Surge,  ne  longus  tibi  somnus,  unde 
Non  times,  dctur  :  socerum  et  scelestas 

Falle  sorores ;  40 

Quae,  velut  nactae  vitulos  leaenae , 
Singulos,  eheu  !  lacerant.    Ego,  illie 
Molhor,  nec  te  feriam,  neque  intra 
Claustra  tenebo. 

Me  pater  saevis  oneret  catenis,  4o 
Quod  viro  clemens  misero  peperci : 
Me  vel  extremos  Numidarum  in  agros 
Classc  releget. 

I,  pedes  quo  te  rapiunt  et  aurae, 

Dum  favet  nox  et  Venus :  I  secundo  50 
Ominc  :  et  nostri  memorem  sepulcro 
Scalpe  querelam." 


VARIOUS  READINGS 


bave  been  offered.  Beniley  suggests  exeatque  in      28.  Markland  propo»es  Ctrtaqve. 
place  ofejus,  atque.  Cunirtfrara  proposcs  Muniunt      30.  One  of  Bent1ey's  MSS.  has  nwn  for  nam. 
a.  t.  aeetuaUpie,  or  else  tffiat  atque,  andin  tbefol-      52.  The  old  reading  is  Scuipe;  but  Mureius. 

lowing  line  manet.  Gcaner  is  io  favour  of  efliuat-  Cruquius,  Bemley,  &x.  prefer  Sealpe .  Fea  con- 

qve,  and  Bolhe  of  ejulatguc.  We  have  adopted  the  tcnds  for  Sculpe,  and  endearours  to  sbow  that  this 

ernendation  of  Wakeficld.  ?s  always  tbe  proper  verb  to  «Xpress  inscriptior-. 
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Carmen  XII. 
AD  NEOBULEN. 

.  • 

Miserarum  est,  neque  Amori  dare  ludum,  neque  dulci 
Mala  vino  lavere  :  aut  exanimari  metuentes 
Patruae  verbera  linguae.    Tibi  qualum  Cythereae 
Puer  ales,  tibi  telas,  operosaeque  Minervae 
Studium  aufert,  Neobule,  Liparei  nitor  Hebri,  5 
Simul  unctos  Tiberinis  humeros  lavit  in  undis, 
Eques  ipso  melior  Bellerophonte,  neque  pugno 
Neque  segni  pede  victus :  catus  idem  per  apertum 
Fugientes  agitato  grege  cervos  jaculari,  et 
Celer  arcto  latitantem  fruticeto  excipere  aprum.  10 

•  *  ■  • 


A     V  ^  '-  -  C 


Carmew  XIII. 


AD  FONTEM  BANDUSIUM.  / 

.  0  fons  Bandusiae,  splendidior  vitro, 
-    Dulci  digne  raero,  non  sine  floribusi 
Cras  donaberis  haejio, 

lk  i  IG"!  _f*9P?j  turgida  cornibus 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

ix.  H«  Ueipressly  contradicted,  however,  hv  the  victus  in  the  8th  line  :  an  order  whicfa  is  said  (o  be 

ronark  of  Noltenius.  (Les  Antibarb.  vot.  t  p,1735.)  observed  in  two  MSS. 

"  Neouc  enim  yerbum  sculoendi  ad  litteras,  aut  10.  Maoy  editors,  and  Bentley  among  the  reat, 

*-um  aliqutd  simile,  sed  ad  materiara,  quae  litte-  preter  arto  or  arcto,  which  we  have  adopted,  in 

"vara  elemeota  aut  scripturara  cjuandam  reprae-  place  of  alto,  the  common  reading.    Bentley,  In 

aaitet,  accommodatur.  Ita  v.  g.  recte  dicitur  Scul-  apeaking  of  altus,  remarks ;  "  Potius  ^o/unAi.t 

a#M   m  1.  ■  a  n  ■   •  m—m   I  *  J  i  .  ___   l_   ii  ■■     **  ff      "*    *  —  w»    i.Nai.         A  Mil.fi. 


f*rt  marmor  ;  ted  oon,  Sculpere  Htteras  in  mar-  hoc  aensu  diierunt  Latioi,  quaro  altus,  ad  f-vitarv 

■sn."  Scheller  {Lat.  D.  WQrterbuch)  maintains  dum  credo  ambigunm,  cum  de  silvis  loquantur." 
*et  there  b  no  diderence  wbatever  between  these 

t*o  rerbs  except  in  form,  while  Obdendorp  (ad  Ode  13. 

Galb.  c  10.^  approves  of  scalpe.  (Compare 

ad  Sueton,  t.  c)  Amid  these      1.  The  common  readiog  is  Blandusiae,  but  Ban- 


o 


oofccuo?  authorities  «re  have  deemed  it  moat  ad-  dusiae  is  given  in  many  MSS.  and  is  adopted  by 
vmbie  to  adopt  Sco/;*  in  our  text.  Bentlcy,  Sanadon,  Jani,  Dorinsr,  cV.c.    In  addition 

10  these  Fea  citesan  ecclesiasttcal  record  in  its  fa- 
Odi  12.  vour,  (Priviieg.  Paschaiis  II.  anm*  1103.  ap.  Ug~ 

hell.  Ital.  Sacr.  tom.  7.  col.  30.  ed.  Fen.  1721.)  in 
common  editions*  have  Liparaei%  but   the  followin?  worda  ;  M  In  Bandusino  fonte  apud 
BeotleT,  Conintpun,  Jani,  dtc.give  Ltparei.  Tbe    Fenusiam     and  a  little  afler,  "  cwn  aliis  eccle- 


I  fcr»  is  Atmspdov,  like  'Oftvodov  siis  de  ceutelto  Pandusii."   Cunin|ram  reads  /?on- 

i  Cruqaioa,  Benlipy,  and  Cuningam  give  this  afatftV 


^ta  ito  proper  p^e>  Aldu^  arranee»  it  after 
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Pnmis  et  Vencrem  et  proelia  destinat  r 
Frustra :  nam  gelidos  inficiet  tibi 
Rubro  sanguinc  rivos 
Lascivi  suboles  gregis. 

Te  flagrantis  atrox  hora  Caniculae 

Nescit  tangere :  tu  frigus  amabile  10 
Fessis  vomere  tauris 
Praobes,  et  pecori  vago. 

Fiea  nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium, 
Me  dicente  cavis  impositam  ilicem 

Saxis,  unde  loquaces  / ,  I;> 

Lymphae  desiliunt  tuae.  J j  1 

Carmen  XIV. 
AD  ROMANOS. 

Herculis  ritu  modo  dictus,  O  Plebs  %. 
Morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum, 
Caesar  Hispana  repetit  Penate? 
Victor  ab  ora. 

m 

Unico  gaudens  mulier  marito 
Prodeat,  justis  operata  divis ; 
Et  soror  clari  ducis,  et  decorae 

Supplice  vitta  '  r  * 

Virginum  matres,  juvenumque  nuper 
Sospitum.    Vos  o  pueri,  et  puellae 
Jam  virum  expertes,  male  nominatis 

.   Parcite  verbis.  .  ^ 


10 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

6.  Benlley  conjcctores  lvptidm%  but  without  any  Saaadon  also  adopts.    Bet  theie  is  »o  oecessii;; 

necossity.    Gesner  well  remarks,  "  ntm  umper  for  this  emendation.    Umco  is  here  ased  m  tL< 

respondent  sibi  epitheta."  senseof  praeslantistimo. 

9.  Wakefield  conjecturee  aura  for  hora,  an  7.  Some  of  Beotley^s  MSS.  have  cart 

emendatjon  which  Eichstadt  cells  ingenious  but  oii-  11.  Bentley  conjectures  „Yon  for  Jam.    in  jth» 

oecessary.  same  line  vtrum  expertcs  19  an  cmendaOon  of  C'! 

lf>.  Sorae  MSS.  havc  Jtymphae,  and  dusi.wnt.  ninganVs  which  has  been  received  by  Sanad  x; 

'  Wakefield,  M.tscberlich,  *nd  others.    Bent&ey  re 

Oot  14.  tains  the  cotntnon  reeding  expertae.   The  MSS 

and  cditions  vary  also  a*  regnrds  tbe  cloee  of  th< 

5.  Ciwiiupm  reads  Unice  on  coojecture,  which  line.    Maretus  ha*  maled  ominafit.  Senadcm  con 
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CARMIXUM  LIB.  III,  lf>.  ttt 

■ 

Hic  dies  vcre  mihi  festus  atras 
Eximet  curas :  ego  nec  tumultum, 

Nec  mori  per  vim  metuam,  tenente  15 
Caesare  terras. 

I,  pete  unguentum,  pucr,  et  coronas, 
Et  cadum  Marsi  memorem  duelli, 
ipartacum  si  qua  potuit  vagantem 

Fallere  testa.  .  20 

et  argutae  properet  Neaerae 
Myrrheum  nodo  cohibere  crinem : 
Si  per  invisum  mora  janitorem 
Fiet,  abito. 

4 

Lenit  albescens  animos  capillus  25 
Litium  et  rixae  cupidos  protervae : 
Non  ego  hoc  ferrem,  calidus"juventa, 
Consule  Planco. 


Carmen  XV. 
AD  CHLORIN. 

Uxor  pauperis  Ibyci, 

Tandem  nequitiae  fige  modum  tuae, 
Famosisque  laboribus : 

Maturo  propior  desine  funeri 
Inter  ludere  virgines, 

Et  stellis  nebulam  spargere  candidis. 
Non,  si  quid  Pholoen  satis, 

Et  te,  Chlori,  decet :  filia  rectius 


VARIOU8  READINOS. 

t  *k  morninatis,  and  Bentley  male  inomina-  paerfc  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.    Withodus  conjec. 

(t*    1W  eommooly  recei»ed  reading  it  male  omi-  tures  maie  eriminatis 

naiu,  ftoditathe  hiatus  between  these  two  wordt  10.  Some  editorsobject  to  qua,  and  read  in  its 

wbtcb  has  mdaced  critics  to  suspecl  the  genoine-  stead  quae  f  but  qua  is  here  put  for  qua  ratione,  i. 

ne«  oi  ttw  t»L    A  aimilar  licenae  occurs,  howe-  e.forte. 

ver,  in  Cstollus  '8  1 9  )    Still,  as  many  MSS.  have  Odi  15. 
maU  nowunatis,  we  have  preferred  it  for  a  reading, 

^pecially  as  rt  roay  be  exptained  by  the  «*«  iro-  2.  Some  of  Lambinus'  MSS.  harc  pone  i 
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Expugnat  juvenuni  domos, 

Pulso  Thyias  uti  concita  tympano. 
Illam  cogit  amor  Nothi 

Lascivae  similem  luderc  capreae : 
Te  lanae  prope  nobilem 

Tonsae  Luceriara,  non  dtharae,  decent, 
Nec  flos  purpureus  rosae,  i 

Nec  poti,  vetulam,  faece  tenus  cadi. 


•r 


Carmen  XVI. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Inchisam  Danaen  turris  aenea, 
Robustaeque  fores,  et  vigilum  canum 
Tristes  excubiae  munierant  satis 
Nocturnis  ab  aduJteris, 

Si  non  Acrisium,  virginis  abditae  5 
Custodem  pavidum,  Jupiter  et  Venus 
Risisseitt :  fore  enim  tutum  iter  et  patens 
Converso  in  pretium  deo. 

Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites, 

Et  perrumpere  amat  saxa  potentius  10 
lctu  ftilmineo  t  Concidit  auguris 
Argivi  domus,  ob  lucrum 

Demersa  eihio.    Diffidit  urbium 
Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  siibruit  aemulos 
Reges  muneribus.    Munera  navium  15 
Saevos  lllaqueant  duces. 

Crescentem  sequitur  cura  pecuniam, 
Majorumque  fames.   Jure  perhorrui 
Late  conspicuum  tollere  verticem, 
Maecenas,  equitum  decus  !  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

MSS.  of  V»nderboarg's  give  vetuU      \^tn*\at»mt  erttio  to  be  the  rending  of  the  be*< 
Odb16. 


15.  Tbee*rii«editioni|riTee«ttrfto.  fiut Ben<- 


\ 
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< 

Quaiito  quisque  sibi  plura  negaverit, 
Ab  dis  plura  feret.    Nil  cupientium  y 
Nudus  castra  peto,  et  transfuga  divitum 
Partes  linquere  gestio ; 

Contemtae  dominus  splendidior  rei,  ^     v~  ^  25 

Quam  si,  quidquid  arat  impiger  Appulus, 
Occultare  meis  dicerer  horreis, 
Magnas  inter  opes  inops. 

Purac  rivus  aquae,  silvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum,  et  segetis  certa  fides  meae,  30 
Fulgentem  imperio  fertilis  Africae 
Fallit.  ■  Sorte  beatior, 

Quamquam  nec  Calabrae  mella  ferunt  apes, 
Nec  Laestrygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora 
-Ai    .-o  Languescit  mihi,  nec  pinguia  Gallicis  35 
Crescunt  vellera  pascuis : 

Iraportuna  tamen  Pauperies  abest ; 
Nec,  si  plura  velim,  tu  dare  deneges. 
Contracto  melius  parva  cupidine 

Vectigalia  porrigam,  40 

r 

Quam  si  Mygdoniis  regnum  Alyattei 
Campis  continuem.    Multa  petentibus 
Desunt  multa.   Bene  est,  cui  Deus  obtulit 
Parca,  quod  satis  est,  manu. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

&  The  true  punctaation  of  this  line  has  been  39.  Some  feweditions  and  MSS.  bave  CotUracta. 

i<vju*\y  contested.    Nearly  all  the  editiona  have  But  though  cupido  *•  desire,"  is  by  the  general  rulc 

itUil  tortt  bemtior  r  and  Mitscherlich  endeavours  feminine,  still  ihe  poets  sometiroet  use  the  term  as 

todefcad  th»  reading  by  a  reference  lo  tbe  Greek  mascul-ne,  and  Horace  alwavs.  (vid.  ZumpU  JL  O. 

id«Na;  *•  igooratur  ei  torte  btatior,  sc.  dv,  Graece  nct.  15    Ruddtman.  Instit.  L.  G.  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

prorsa  prc,  tortc  beaiiortm  t&st."   The  Latiuitj  ed.  Stalhaum.) 

oi  sech  ta  iiuerpretaiion  »,  bowever,  estremelv  41.  Some  editions  have  Atyattici,  otbers  Aly*t- 

questionatl*,  it  not  decidedly  incorrect.    Where  tkii.  Tbe  Attic  and  looic  form  of  tbe  proper  name 

OH  refcrenca,  both  in  the  primary  and  depeodant  is  'AXvdrnn,  whkb  in  jEolic  becomes  'AAaorrcec, 

proposjiioas,  wiotbe  tarnt  persoo,  tbere  the  pnn-  (Matttairt  Dial.  p  «47.  td.  Shtrx.)  and  io  Latin 

<  ipJe  conteodrd  for  may  operate,  but  otberwise  not.  is  eitber  prunounced  with  riis  as  ooe  syllable,  or\ 

We  bare  adcpted  Wake6eld's  emendation,  »1  de-  as  in  the  prescnt  instance,  Cus. 
cidedJy  svpmor  lo  tbe  commonly  received  punctu- 
ate ;  aod  it  is  sanctiooed,  moreover,  by  the  au- 
Jbority  of  Duneg. 
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Carmen  XVII. 

AD  AELIUM  LAMIAM. 

\  Aeli,  vetusto  nobilis  ab  Lamo  ) 
[Quando  et  priores  hinc  Lamias  teruni 
Denominatos,  et  nepotum 
Per  memores  genus  omne  fastos 


Auctorc  ab  illo  ducit  originem,]  5 
Qui  Formiarum  iiioriiiu  «licitur 
Princeps  et  innantem  Maricar 
Litoribus  tenuisse  Lirim. 

Late  tyrannus :  cras  foliis  nemus 

Multis  et  alga  litus  inutili  10 
Demissa  tempcstas  ab  Euro 
Sternet,  aquac  nisi  fallit  augur 

Annosa  comix.    Dum  potis,  aridum 
Componc  lignum  :  cras  Genium  mcro 

Lurabis  et  porco  bimestn,  lo 
Cum  famulis  opcrum  solutis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS 

Od«  17. 

■J.  We  have  incloded  »11  from  line  2  to  6  within  pas  possible  de  $c  tirer."    We  have  altered  tbe 

brackets,  as  savourmg  stroni»lv  of  interpolation.  It  commnn  reading  duds,  to  which  Sanadon  allud» >. 

is  thrown  entirelv  out  by  Sanadon,  who  well  ob*  into  dvcit,  a  conjecture  of  Hemsios  and  Bentlej ; 

serves ;  **J*ai  cra  devoir  decbare;er  Horace  de  which  Cunmjram  xdopts. 

cetfe  fade  et  inulile  parcnteae,  qui  denguroit  cette  13.  Instead  of  the  common  readinp  Dum  potr  \ 

ode  par  sa  longueur,  par  son  tour  proaaique,  ct  nar  6ve  MSS.  have  Dum  potis.   Jani  obeervee  uf  thh 

son  obscurite.   Dicitur  est  a  la  suite  de  fttunt  reading,  44  sinc  dubio  vora  lectto,  vix  enim  a  libra- 

dans  la  meme  phrase,  et  dans  le  meme  sens.  Le  riis  ett  tam  exquisituin  et  raruni  verbum.  Itaqor 

mot  denominatos  ne  se  troure  dans  aucun  bon  au-  sic  Bentleius,  Cuntngamhis,  Baiteros.    Et  eibtit 

teur  devant  Quintilien.  Ducis,  qui  est  la  le^on  de  haud  duhie  in  pluribus  albrum  etlam  codicibo* 

tous  les  maouscrits  et  de  toutee  Ses  cditions,  met-  sed  ntzUctum  fvii  " 
toit  dans  la  construction  un  embarrns  dout  il  n'e*t 
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Carmkn  XVIII. 
AD  FAUNUM. 

*  » 

Faune,  Nymphamm  fugientum  amator, 
Per  meos  fines  et  aprica  rura 
lienis  incedas,  abeasque  parvis 
Aequus  alumnis : 

- 

Si  tener  pleno  cadit  haedus  anno, 
Larga  nec  desunt  Veneris  sodali 
Vina  craterae,  vetus  ara  muJto 
Fumat  odore. 

Ludit  herboso  pecUs  oinne  cainpo, 

Quum  tibi  Nonae  redeunt  pecembrcs :  10 
I  cstus  m  pratis  vacat  otioso  . 

Cum  bove  pagus : 

Inter  audaces  lupus  errat  aguos : 
Spargit  agrestes  tibi  silva  frondes : 

Gaudet  invisam  pepulisse  fossor  1*> 
Ter  pede  tcrram. 


A        C  Carmen  XIX. 

U      AD  TELEPIIUM. 

!k  .Quantum  distetab  Inacho 

/  3  ,    Codrus,  pro  patria  non  timidus  mori, 

Narras,  et  genus  Aeaci,  j 
Et  pugnata  sacro  bella  sub  Ilio : 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ooe  18.  • 

v  W  editioni  hare  Lactus.    „  tibi  mi«w  pro  po^  corr^it  ^rJia,  qua«iin  l(a 

*  The  Veoice  edition  and  otbert  hare  crofert.  Iia  pardt  sint,  uti  in  Africa  ct  Syria.  bentlej 

li.  W  YISS.  and  editions  have  norduj.   A  thinks  that  the  copyiits  had  in  view  the  past^e  ot 

•nai^oal^,     one  of  Vanderbour*'»  MSS.  at-  Isaiah,  cap.  11.     6.  ^"  Habitabit  lupus  cutn  agno 

tnnpt*  irjdtfend  tbis  strangc  readmg  in  the  foHow*  et  pardus  cum  baedo." 

in*  wwfc :  -  Illo  die  Cestrritalis  Fauni  pardi  cum 

tjobna,  lepi  cetn  agnis,  mansuete  morantur,  Fauno  Oot  l-J- 

lAc-.&cwi*  i'k».n   Bot  a  critic  well  remarks  in  re-  . 
fereace  to  fcit  emendatioo;  "  Risum  hic  debuit      1.  Tbc  common  reading  is  diStai 
Robortelb  Maretus,  cum  cx  libro,  ut  ait,  Patav» 

25 
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Quo  Chium  pretio  cadum 1 

Meramur,  quis  aquam  temperet  ignibus, 
Quo jpracbente  domum  et  quota 

Pelignis  caream  frigoribus,  taces. 
Da  Lunae  propere  novae, 

Da  Noctis  mediae,  da,  puer,  auguris 
Murenae :  tribus  aut  novem . 

Miscentor  cyathis  pocula  commodis. 
Qui  Musas  amat  impares, 

Ternos  ter  cyathos  attonitus  petet 
Vates :  tres  prohibet  supra*5 

Rixarum  metuens  tangere  Gratia, 
Nudis  juncta  sororibus. 

Insanire  juvat :  cur  Berecyntiae 
Cessant  flamina'dbiae?/^  V  ^ 

Cur  pendet  tacita  fistula  cura  lyra? 
(Parcentes^ego  dexteras 

Odi :  sparge  rosas :  audiat  invidus 
|f\*  ;« Dementem  strepitum/Lycus 

o  ,    Et  vicina  seni  non  habUi/jLyco. 
c        Spissa  te  nitidumfcoma, 
^       Puro  te  similem,  Telephe,  Vespero, 
TempestivaTpetit  Rhode : 
Me  lentus  Glycerae  torret  amor  meae. 


U 

'  .  »  •  t    '  »'  ' 


10 


15 


25 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

11.  The  true  orthojrraphy  ii  Murenae,  as  we  convient  parfaitemeot  a  la  liberte  de  la  table."  Io 
ha ve  rivcn  i l    The  name  in  Greek  is  Movp^wif .  this  sarae  line Cuuingam  reads comniodum,  on  con - 

12.  AH  the  MSS.  of  Heinaius  and  Beodey  read  jecture. 

Mtsccntur     Butgersius  and  Heinsius,  however,  27.  The  common  reading  is  CMoe  .-  Many 

coojecture  Nisccntor,  which  is  approved  of  by  MSS.  howevergive  Rhode,  of  srhich  Jani  obeerres; 

Bentley,  Dacier,  and  Sanadon    The  laat-mention-  M  Sine  dubio  vera  haec  lectk>:  vix  enim  librarii  ig- 

ed  crilic  obscrves;  "  Tout  ceci  est  dit  pour  roani-  notum  sibi  et  Horatio  inusitatam  nomen  pro  i 

ere de  cotmnandement,  rexpression est  plus  vive  et  ri  Chloes  substituerunt " 
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<Jarmen  XX.     ^  ' 

VD  PYRRHUM. 


Non  vides,  quanto  movcas  periclo, 
Pyrrhe,  Gaetulae  catulos  leaenae  ? 
Dnra  post  paulo  fugies  inaudax 
Proelia  raptor : 

Quum  per  obstantes  juvenum  catervas  5 
Ibit  insignem  repetens  Nearchum  : 
Grande  certamen,  tibi  praeda  cedat 
Major  an  illi. 

■  i 

interim,  dum  tu  celeres  sagittas 

Promis,  haec  dentes  acuit  timendos,  10 
Arbiter  pugnae  posuisse  nudo 
Sub  pede  palmam 

Fertur,  et  leni  recreare  vento 
Sparsum  odoratis  humerum  capilhs ; 
Qualis  aut  Nireus  fuit,  aut  aquosa  15 
Raptus  ab  Ida. 


Cabmen  XXI. 
AD  AMPHORAM. 

;    O  nata  mecum  consule  Manlio,  '  r- 

Seu  tu  quejpelas,  sive  geris  jocos\'  /  ^  ^ 

r'\  Seu  rixam  €t  insanos  amores, 

Seu  facilem  pia,  Testa,  somnum : 


VABIOITS  READINGS 
Odh  SO. 

1  Some  editioo»  haveJVum  vides.  In  this  same       10l  One  of  Janfa  AltortT  MSS.  has  svperbos. 
imtoraeof  BenlJey*i  MSS.  givo  tumuUu  for  pe-       15.  Atterbury  conjectures  Quolis  aut  JVireus, 
ntk.  piUr  aut  aouosa  Raptus  ab  Ida.    Bentley  preferr 

S  Broduos  has  Dira  and  paullum,  in  which    Pastor  to  Raptus. 
la*  readint;  socne  MSS.  and  early  editkxis  coin-  Odi  21. 

cide. 

«.  Cuninfwn  adopt*  the  Greek  fonn  JYearehon.       4.  Bentley,  (Curae  JYoviss.  Mus.  Crit.  rol  i.  p. 
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QuorunqiK!  laotum  jnomine  Mnssicuiu  •  » 

Scrvas,  movcri  tligna  bono  Hic, 
Dcscendc,  Corvino  jubentc 
Promere  languidiont^ina. 


Non  ille,  quamquam  Socraticis  mader 
Sermonibus,  te  negligct  horridus :  10 
Narratur  ct  prisci  Catonis 
Saepe  mero  calinWvirtus. 


x  /I 


Tu  lene  tormentum  ingenio  admoves 
{  Plerumq  ue  duro :  lu  sapientium 

Curaseta^oci  .  I. 

,  (  onsilium  retegis  Lyaeo : *  %A "  * 

1 '  Tu  spem  reducis  mentibus  anxiis 
Viresque  :  et  addis  coraua^paupeii 
Post  te  neque  iratos  trementi 
^ '      .       Rcgum  apic^s,  neque  mil.tum  arma.  20 

Te  Liber,  et,  si  laete,  aderit,  Venus, 
Segnesquc  nodum  solvere  Gratiae^ 
\rivacque  producent  lucernac,  * 
Dum  rediens  fugat  astra  Phoebus. 


VARIOUS  RF.ADINGS.  , 


194)  alters  thc  cointnon  ;  metuation.    We  have  Uctum  Massicum  by  "  vinura  ex  uvia,  in  roonte 

adopted  his  conjecture.   1  hc  Hnc  ts  usoally  poinled  MasSico  lecti*.  expressum."    He  teeins,  bowevcr, 

as  follows :  Sev  facilem, tna  Usta,  somnum.  and  with  good  reaton  we  think,  to  have  no  great 

5.  Thc  coramoo  readiug  is  lcctum  nomine.  Ben*.-  faith  in  the  propriety  ot"  Uctum. 

ley  conjectures  foetum  nvmine,  whith  Cunmgatn  7.  The  cominon  ediUons  place  a  comma  afler 

very  justly  condemns.    The  ground  of  Bentl*  y's  juhcntt,  so  that  promere  will  dcpend on  Jescrnde,  a 

objeciion  to  nommi  is,  that  it  makcs  a  disagreeable  construction  at  oncc  harsh  and  unmeaiiing. 

pleonasm  with  ronswie  Jtfaniio  in  the  fir*t  line.  Da-  10.  Bentley  and  Cuniogam  prefer  negligit  on 

cicr  appears  to  have  forcseen  this  ditficulty,  since  thc  authcnty  of  MSS.  and  eariy  editioos. 

hc  refers  the  amphora  itself  io  the  consulshipof  14.  Bcotley  reads  incaluisse  on  tbe  autbority  of 

Manlius,  suppnsing  it  to  have  been  roade  in  that  Mnrtus  Victorinus  (p.  2606.)  who  so  cites  tbc  line. 

year;  while  he  maltes  nomine  allude  to  thc  yenr  I  his  emcndation  is  followcd  likewise  by  Cunin- 

Vvhen  the  winc  was  fxiured  into  it.    Bentley  well  jr*m  and  Sanadon,  but  it  is  in  defiance  of  all  tbe 

observcs  of  this  intcrpretation,  tliat  Da« 'ter  "  suo  MSS.    Hence  it  is  not  adopted  by  Mitscberiich, 

ludum  risunKjue  pnn-bet."    Slill,  howe-  Fea,  D«iring,  or  Bothe. 


ver,  the  great  critic  hirnself  is  in  error,  with  re-      24.  Valart  (Pr.  ad  Hor.  IX.)  maintains  that 

spcct  to  the  necessify  of  his  own  cmendation  :  quo-  correct  Latinity  requires  fugtt ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 

cunqve  nomine  does  nol  hcre  signif)  "  undcr  what-  served  in  rclation  to  rf«m,  that  in  the  scnse  of  tmUl 

so«j ver  name,"  but  iseqmvalent  to  in  quemcunqve  it  roav  have  either  the  indicative  or  subjunctive  ; 

finemetvmtm:  wc  havc  thercfore  allowed  it  to  the  indicative  if  nothingroore  isconteropbited  than 

stand.    With  rrgard  to  the  epiihet  tectum  we  havc  the  fiW  o/  termination  ;  the  subjunctive  if  ther* 

inlroduct-d  in  its  !>ie»d  Valarl'f  conjecture  of  lae-  is  a  rcference  to  an  ouject  to  be  obtained.  vid. 

rt/m.which  is  decidtdly  the  bt-tterof  tlic  two :  fPis>  Zumpt  L.  G.  sect  76.   On  this  principle  the  tro« 

lart.  rr.ad  /7or.  viii.         ,t  isalso  adopted  by  reading  is  here  not/nfrcf  hni  fugat. 
hfd«J.    Por^i»  jndeed  rctains  Uctum,  and  *»xplaius 
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l'><-  ^ 


Carmen  XXII. 

AD  DIANAM. 

Montium  custos  nemorumque,  Virgo, 
Quae  laborantes  utcro  puellas 
^Ter  vocata  audis,  adimisque  leto, 
d  ,  Diva  triformis  : 

Imminens  villae  tua  pinus  csto,  ^  .1 

Quam  per  exactos  ego  laetus  annos  ^ 
VeiWobliquum  meditantis  ictum 

Sanguine  donem.      »  »  11 


Carmen  XXIII. 

AD  PHIDYLEN. 

Coelo  supinas  si  tuleris  manus 
Nascente  Luna;  rustica  Piudyie, 

Si  thure  placaris  et  horna  ,  k 

n    Fruge  Lares,  avidaque  porca : 

Nec  pestilentem  sentiet  Africum     ' {  -r> 
Fecunda  vitis,  nec  sterilem  seges 
Robiginem,  aut  dulces  alumni  // 
.  ^ -  x  v  . .  Ly    Pomifero  gravc  tempus  anno.  >'  'j ' 

Nam,  quae  nivali  pascitur  Algido 

Devota  quercus  inter  et  iliccs,  10 
Aut  crescit  Albanis  in  hcrbis, 
Victima,  pontificum  securim 


Cervice  tinguct.    Te  nihil  attinet 
Tentare  raulta  caede  bidentium 

Parvos  coronantem .mnrino  15 


i  m 


Rore  deos  fragilique  myrto. 


■  y 

"  4  t 


-J—.  

L  '( 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ode  23. 

2-  n*oldeditioos  hvrePktdUe.  12.  Bentler  reads  ttairim  from  MSS.,  wbich 

•  Marii*ad  (oi  Stal.  Sjrl».  1.  3.  8.)  conjec-   Cuningtm  adopls.    Thecommon  readingii 
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Jmmumsaram  si  tetigit  manus, 
Non  sumtuosa  blandior  hostin  c 
Mollivit  aversos  Penates 

Farre  pio  et  saliente  mica,  "20 

(     Carben  XXIV. 

/4,  Intactis  opulentior 
/  .3  .    Thesauris  Arabum  et  divitis  Indiae, 
CaeroenuVlicet  occupes 

Tyrrhenum  omne  tuis  et  mare  Apulicum. 
Si  figit  adamantinos 

Summis  verticibus  dira  Necessitas 
Clavos,  non  animum  metu 

Non ^ortis  laqueis  expedies  caput. 
Campestres  melius  Scythae, 

Quorum  plaus|ra  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos.  10 
Vivunt,  et  rigidi  Getae  :  *  •  ,v  • 

Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas.  , 
Fruges  et  Cererem^ferunt,    *         <4i     '  '  "*K* 

Nec  cultura  placet  longior  annua : 
Defunctumque  laboribus  15 

Aequali  fccrcat  sorte  vicaiiu..  " ' 
Illic  matre  carentibus 

Privignis  mulier  temperat  innocens  : 
Nec  dotata  regit  virum 
Conjux,  nec  tntiifo  fidit  adultero  :  20 


VARIOUS  READLNGS. 

19.  Tbe  common  reading  is  tnellVrit,  but  manv  titra  loquimur,  quae  constans  semper 
MSS.  aod  ihrec  early  editioos  have  tnoUivit,  /est,  nihil  rcfert  quo  tempore  utamur,  qoooiam 

which  Bentley  adopts.    The  critic  remarks  with  semper  tncitjcot,  tAfttcitt*    R.  Johnson^  Aris- 

regard  to  this  reading,  "  Certe  nemo  unus  t7-  tarch.  pt  2.  p.  38. 

lius  aerri  Puturos  quartae  conjugationis  in  IBO  Odi  24. 
protulit*    In  farther  contirmaltcm  of  the  cor- 

rectness  of  mollivit  we  may  cite  the  observalion  of      4.  Apulicum  is  the  reading  most  generally  re- 

Hunter  : 44  In  hujusmodi  yvu(uu<  quas  per  tempus,  ceived,  and  is  sanctioned  by  many  MSS.    Jt  i« 

▼el  praesent ,  vel  praeteriium,  vel  futurum,  eflerrc  adopted  by  Lambious,  Bentley,  Cuniogam,  and 

bcet,  HoraUus  saepe  utiturpraeterito;  ut  other  editors.    Landinos  reads  Pumcum,  while 

others  have  Ponticum,  Pulxcum,  or  Publicum, 

Raro  antecedentem  scelestum  5.  Bentley,  wilhout  any  necesaity,  conjectures 

Deseruit  Poena  pede  claudo.  (Carm.  3.  2.  32.)"  Sic  for  Si,  and  makes  a  parenthesis  from  Stc  to  cia- 

vos  inclusive.  He  also  proposes  dura  for  dtra  in 

Cuningam,  however,  on  the  authorily  of  a  single  the  6th  line.  Tbts,  it  scems,  was  tbe  reeding  olso 

MS.,  reads  MoUirit,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  of  Porpbyrion.  Cuniogam,  Sanadoo,  and  Markland, 

J>anadoo.    Fea  finds  tbis  same  reading  also  in  one  likewue  approveof  dura.  We  have  alkrwed,  how- 

of  his  own  MSS.,  but  notwilbstanding  has  MoUt-  ever,  tbe  commori  reading  to  stand,  as  being  far 

Jjl  tn  his  teit.    After  all,  bowever,  the  difference  superior  to  these  emeodatioos.  BeolIey's  straoge 

i  these  VtytuM  readings  is  verv  slight ;  and,  explanation  of  the  phrase  tummis  vcrttcibkt,  &c  , 

the  words  of  a  grammarian, »  cum  de  Na-  may  be  seen  -n  the  Kiplanatory  notes. 
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I.AUMINUM  LIB.  111,  iO& 

Dos  est  magna  parentiuni 

Virtus,  et^etuetis  allerius  viri 
Certo  foedere  castitas, 

Et  peccare  nefas,  aut  pretium  emori. 
O  quis,  quis  volet  impias  t>5 

Caede8  et  rabiem  tollere  civicam  ? 
Si  quaeret  Pater  Urbium 

Subscribi  statuis,  indomitam  audeat 
■c     •    n  Refrenare  licentiam, 

Clarus  postgenitis,  quatenus,  heu  nefas  }  30 
Virtutem  incolumem  odimus, 
Sublatam  ex  oculis  quaerimus  invidi.  < 


* . . 


r 


Quid  tristes  qucrimoniae, 

Si  non  supplicio  culpa^reciditur  ?^ 
Quid  leges,  sine  moribus ■  X> 

Vanae,  proficiunt,  si  neque  fervidis 
Pars  inclusa  caloribus  * 

Mundi,  nec  Boreae  finitimum  latus, 
Durataeque  polo  nives, ,  %      v  -4  * 

Mercatorem  abigunt  ?  horrida  callidi  40 
Vincunt  aequora  navitae  ?  i' 

Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  jubet 
Quidvis  et  facere  et  pati, 

Virtutisque  viam  deserit  arduae  ? 
Vel  nos  in  Capitolium,  4.5 

Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium, 
Vel  nos  in  mare  proximum 

Gemmas,  et  lapides,  aurum  et  inutile, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

2*.  Th«  conunoo  reading  ii  pretium  est  mori.  ces  a  comma  after  fuxtfrunuj,  and  of  cour&e  refers 

The  best  of  Pulrnann'»  MSS.  has  rmon,  io  wbich  it  invidi  u>  the  clause  ouaferuu  —  <>dimus. 

with  onc  of  Bersmann'8,  and  one  alao  of  35.  Some  ediiious  have  a  comnu  after  vwnbus, 

is  adopted  by  Cuningam,  and  remove  tbe  one  after  vanae  ;  by  whicb  punc- 

i,  Geaner,  M>  tscherlich,  Doring,  and  othere.  tuatioo  vanae  is  referrtd  directly  to  legrs. 

W«  have  adopted  Bentley's  puoctuation  as  39.  Bentley  coniectures  gelu  for  the  common 

toiriten  than  tbe  commoo  reading,  which  has  reading  soio  ;  but  Cuningam  very  justly  condemn* 

^tuapu,  wub  a  comma  aftt-r  civicam.  Valart  ob-  this  suggestion.  We  have  adopted  in  the  teit  the 

^«rres  oftba  coojectura  of  Beotley'»;  "Quae  lec-  emendatiou  of  Wyngaard  (Act.  Soc.  Traj.  vol.  1. 

'  °  nitbi  tidetar  quam  verissima  "  II  is  given  also  p.  198.). 

bj  KiddL  40.  Some  editioos  begin  a  ne w  ciause  at  horrida , 

27.  SoroeaBeotlev'*  MSS.  have  guaertt.  aod  place  a  comma  afuy  navitae,  and  a  period  af- 

30.  A  MS.  of  Canler'e  bas  Carus,  wbicb  is  ler  arduae,  in  the  44th  line. 

ivemd  also  io  sosm  of  Vanderbourg'a.  44.  Bentley  reads  deserere  in  oppoaitioo  to  aU 

Cnitniicojr«cturesli»cic/tfl.  Wakefcldpla-  the  MSS. 
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101  H.  IlORATil  FLACCl 

Summi  materiem  inali, 

M ittamus,  scelcrum  si  bene  poenitet.  50 
Eradenda  cupidinis 

Pravi  sunt  clementa :  et  tenerae  nimis 
Mentes  asperioribus 

Firmandae  studiis.    Nescit  equo  rudis 
Haerere  ingenuus  puer,  55 

Venarique  timet ;  ludere  doctior, 
Seu  Graeco  jubeas  trocho, 

Seu  malis  vetita  legibus  alca  : 
Quum  perjura  patris  fides 

Consortem,  socium^fallat,  et  hospitem,  oHJ 
Indignoque  pecuniam 

Haeredi  properet.    Scilicet  improbac 
Crescunt  divitiac :  tamen  , 

Curtae  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rci. 


•    •  •  /»  V- 


Carmen  XXV. 
AD  BACCHUM. 


Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 


/  - 


Plenuin  ?  Quac  nemora  ?  quos  agor  in  specus, 
AreIox  mente  nova  ?  Quibus  y 

Antiis  egregii  Caesaris  audiar 
Aoternum  mcditans  decus 

Stellis  inserere  et  consilio  Jovis  l 

I 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

49.  Somc  of  the  old  cditions  have  materiam.  62.  Markland  conjectures  Scd  licet  or  Cu«  lictt 

50.  Sonic  editions  place  a  pcriod  aftrr  Mtttamus,  in  place  of  Scilicet ;  with  •  comma  after  dititiae  ; 
and  begui  a  n<-w  sentence  with  scelerum.  and  CTMcan/  for  crescunt. 

54.  Bentley  very  ingcniously  conjectures  AYr- 

z/jiac,  as  more  in  accordance  with  nimis  tenerae  Ooi  25. 
nnd  aspcrioribus  thnn  the  common  reading  For- 

mandae.   We  have  adnpted  the  cmendation.  Cu-  2.  Some  editions  insert  the  prepofition  in  befoi  • 

ningam,  Sanadon,  and  Gesner  approve  of  it,  al-  nemora,  but  inetegantly.  Cuningam  removes  ami 

though  the  latter  still  allows  the  lommon  rcading  fi-om  the  text.   We  have  adopted  bti  rcading  mnd 

to  rernain.  punctuation    Thc  cotnmon  editions  havc  Ipuoe  ?<• 

60.  The  coinrnon  cditions  have  no  comma  affir  tnora,  aui  quos  agor,  &c,  with  a  mark  of  interro- 

I  PMtsHMnor  fallat.  Hut  consortcm  must  be  dis-  gation  only  after  nova.  Tbe  Venice  edilion  «od 

tmguishcd  from  socium,  as  we  have  givon  it  in  thc  Ihat  of  Glareanai  have  et  quos. 

text.  Porphyrion  firstadoptrd  tlm  punefuation.and  6.  The  common  reading  is  concilio;  but  tbe 

ii  has  becn  followed  by  Cuningam  and  othcrs.  majority  of  MSS.,  and  among  Ihem  those  of  tbe 

(  imiiigam,  however,  prcfere  the  plural  forms  (lon-  best  note,  togetber  with  many  of  tbeearly  edltion*, 

Morttt,  hospites.    Bentltv  reads  Consortem  aud  re.ad  consilio.  (ironovius  bas  proved  very  socce»? 

hospites.  The  Milun  edition  of  1477  also  has  hos-  fully  tbat  conciiium  means  an  assembly  of  tbe  peo 

j  itts.  Cicero  distingui&hes  betwern  the  tcrtns  m  ple,  or  an  asaembly  of  deputies  from  sevcral  n 

jesti  m    "  Six  ium,  ct  confortcin  gloriosi  labivis  tions  or  bodiesof  men;  wberea»  consilrum  roe&m 

((tt  r'  f)rnt  1  ■  mceting  of  counsellors,  or  chiefs.   In  this  opinior 


Jigm; 
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„  CARMINUM  LIB.  III,  2b".  1U.« 

//  'A  <\     '1  *   .  u. 

Dicam  insigne,  recens,  adhuc 

Indictum  ore  alio.   Non  secus  in  jugis 
ExsomiuVstupet  Euias,  a*tiJ i°/  ^  • 

Hebrum  prospiciens,  et  nive  candidam  JO 
Thracen,  ac  pede  barbaro 

LustratAin%hodopen.   Ut  mihi  devio 
Ripas  et  vacuum  nemus  *  " 

Mirari  libet !  O  Naiadum  potens 
Baccharumque  valentium  1  ~> 

Proceras  manibus  vertere  fraxinos : 
Nil  parvum  aut  humili  modo, 

Nil  mortale  loquar.    Dulce  periculum, 
0  Lenaee !  sequi  deum 

Cingentem  viridi  tempora  pampino.  , '.  tl  (m  21 I 

Carbien  XXVI. 
AD  V  E  N  E  R  E  M. 

« 

Vixi  puellis  nuper  idoncus,  '  ,  l 

Et  militavi  non  sine  gloriaiy 
Nunc  arma  defunctumque  bello 
Barbiton  hic  paries  habebit, 

Laevum  marinae  qui  Veneris  latus  5 
Custodit.   Hic,  hic  ponitc  lucida 

Funalia,  et  vectes,  et  harpas  J 
Oppositis  foribus  minaces. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Drakeoborch  concurs.  vid.  Gronov.  ad  Liv.  9  15.  tbe  propriety  o(rip<u,  as  a  rcading,  will  at  ooco  be 

CrombMs'.  Gymiuuuom,  vol.  1.  p.  116.  mamfest,  if  we  soppoae  the  poet  to  be  iostiluting  » 

&  Tbe  MSS.  vary.  The  bcst  bave  either  Ex-  comparison  betweeo  himsclf  while  roannng  aloog 
mnu  or  fix  somnts.  The  Florenco  edition  of  thc  banks  of  tbe  Anio,  aod  the  Bacchant  beboldiog 

1U2,  aad  that  of  Veoice  1486,  togeiher  witb  Cu-  ihe  Tbracian  Hebrus  from  afar.    Valart  makes 

mngam,  Sanadon,  and  others,  have  E  somnis.  ripas  the  reading  of  17  MSS. 

Boiiley  rtads  Edonis,  oo  mere  conjecture.  17.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  humUe. 

13.  AH  tbe  MSS.  and  all  the  ediiions  previous  to  Tbe  adoption  of  this  readtop  will  make  no  difler- 

>Hu  of  Murrtus  have  ripas.  Muretus  changes  thia  ence  io  the  meaning,  aince  humile  modo  and  hu- 

iatorapes,  aod  Uentley  gives  on  coniccture  rivos.  miti  modo  are  precisely  equivalent ;  like  praestam 

TheemeodaUon of  Maretus  isudopted  by  Lambinus,  ingnsio  and  praestanii  ingenio. 

Stepbens  Saber,  Dacier,  Heinsius,  Cnningun,  Sa-  18.  The  common  editions  have  est  aftcr  pericu- 

nadon,  and  others.  These  critics,  together  with  lum,  We  have  omittcd  it,  with  Jani,  on  tbe  au- 

Beouey,  object  to  ripas,  on  the  ground  that  ripa \s  thority  of  two  MSS.  ^nm, 

never  put  bv  ttself,  bot  is  always  conoected  with  n#  with 

tbe  mrnttui  of  soroe  stream  or  piece  of  watcr.  °DB  A  by  Best 

That  tb/s  remark  t»  altogether  incorrect  will  ap.  «n!  pi,Us 

pearatoocefrornOde  3.1.23.  In  the  nest  place,  7.  Bentley  suggejjts  secur eso ve,  m  Rb» 

96 
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100  HORATU  TLACCr 

O  quae  beatam,  diva,  tenes  Cyprum,  et 
Meraphin  carentem  Sithonia  nive, 1  lU 
llegina,  sublimi  fiagello 
Tange  Chloen  semel  aiTOgantenrk 


Carmen  XXVII. 

AD  GALATEAM. 

s  s 
Impios  parrae  recinentis  omen  ^ 

DucaL  et  praegnans  canis,  aut  ab  agro 

Rava  decurrens  lupa  Lanivino, 

Fetaque  vulpes :  0  , 

Kumpat  et  serpens  iter  institutum,  > 
Si  per  obliquum  similis  sagittae 
v  y    Terruit  mannos. — Ego  cui  timebo. 

Providus  auspex, 

Antequam  stantes  repetat  paludcs 

Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum^  10 
Oscinem  corvum'prece  suscitabo 


4    i  ■'«  »   .  w 


a.       %s  *m  r»   r    9  *  V- 


Solis  ab  ortu.    .    /^  / 


/     VARIOUS  READLNGS. 

cu#,  the  reading  comuionly  adopted.   Cuningam  tlie  true  reading,  siuce  it  ivoold  be  a  favour  and 

gives  oo  coajecture  veciis,  for  tbe  comman  read-  beaefit,  not  aa  evil,  if  tbe  wicked  wert  to  be  prw- 

iog  vccto,  aad harpas  for  arctu.  Tbc  objection  to  veated  froro  pursuing  any  inauspicious  rbute  by  tbe 

arcus  ii,  tbat  •*  bowt"  are  by  oo  m*-ans  tit  instro-  force  of  evil  oinens.  **  Bene  eritiropiis,  si  rumpant 

mentsfor  **breaking  opcn  doors."   Doring  tbinks  iter  iofaustc  susceptum :  si  domum  redeaot,  nbi 

thattbepoet  alludes  to  tbe  arrows  uhich  augry  contntaubpiciaseesireiotellexeriaL"  He  propoae*. 

lovers  migbt  discharge  againft  the  closed  duors  of  therefore,  to  read  Hwmpit  iu  tbe  sense  of  Rumpcre 

tbeir  mistres-.es  :  an  inierpretation  far  frotu  salis*  soUt,  and  to  roake  the  clause  from  RumpU  loman- 

factory.  Otbers,  and  particularly  Datier,  suppose  nas  parviithetical  aud  general.  Beutley,  bowever, 

tbat  tbe  "  bows"  would  be  needed  wjjamst  the  apptrars  to  us  tO  have  iodulged  bere  io  soitieihtn^ 

**  leoooes"  who  might  be  defeodiog  the  &ates ;  but  ol  hypercriticism.  The  puct  merely  wishes  to  es> 

tlus  seeins  bardly  consistent  with  *•  oppositis  fori>  press  the  following  idea :  »*  Let  the  wicked  alone 

bus  minaces."   Aroid  this  diversity  of  inleipreta-  have  evil  otnens  to  fill  thero  with  alarm.  Let  tbose 

fioo,  we  have  atteropted  to  cut  the  knot  by  adopt-  omens  t ither  accoropaoy  tbem  on  tbeir  wajr,  and. 


the  reading  of  Cuuingaro,  harpas.  by  presenting  themseites  every 

10-  The  coromon  editions  bave  Memphim;  bosoms  with  coostant  and  mcreasmg  alarm,  or, 

but  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  and  the  assumiog  some  sttll  more  terrific  aspect,  let  tbem 

usage  of  tlorace  bimself  in  Ljric  verse,  restores  cause  tlie  iutended  journey  to  be  completely  given 

Mtmphin.  op."  This  interni|>tion  of  their  plsns,  eapecially  if 

Ooft  27.  ambition,  the  love  of  gaiu,  or  some  oilier  motive  of 


a  sirotlar  nature,  be  tbc  goveroiug  priociple, 
«2.  Cuninparn  reaiU  Ducit,  aut,  in  whtch  be  is   rather,  we  conceive,  couie  to  thero  as  a  hard^hi^ 
followtd  bv  ^aoadou.  thao  a  beuefit. 


c3  TheMSS.  varybetweeoLonuti/iooad/^ini.  ?.  ITie  comroon  reading  is  Ego  <fuU%  wilh  a 

'^».    Soroe  have  aUo  Lancintt  aud  Lanubino.  rnarkof  interrogation  after  avsjttx.  Some  editions 

\fter  a  com|iarison  of  ancient  inscnptious  de-  too  have  Ego  cur:  but  Ego  cui  is  decidedly  su- 

favouroflhe  form  which  we  have  adopted.  perior,  aod  is  sanctionod  by  Slepbens,  Torren- 

7    8jj  ^ley  aud  Cuningarn  read  Rumpit.    Tbe  tius,  Rutger*ius,  Ueinsi^.  Burmann,  BenMrv.  ana 

'  V  criti.s  ins  «x»  that  Rumpai  caaaot  be  otheilf 
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CARMINUM  UB.  III,  10" 

8)8  licct  felix/ubicunque  mavis, 
At  memor  nostri,  Galatea,  vivas : 

Tcque  nec  laevus  vetct  lre  picus,  lf, 
Nec  vaga  cornix.  -i 

Sed  vides,  quanto  trepidet  turoultu 
Pronus  Orion.  Ego,  quid  sit  ater 
Adriae,  novi,  sinus,  et  quid  albus 

Pcccet  Iapyx.  '20 

Hostium  uxores  puerique  caecos 
Sentiant  motus  orientis  Austri,  ct 
Aequoris  nigri  fremitum,  et  trementes 
Verbere  ripas.  < 

Sic  ct  Europe  niveum  doloso  45 
Credidit  tauro  latus ;  at  scatentem  l. 
Belluis  pontum  mediasque  fraudes  - 
Palluit  audax. 


Nuper  in  pratis  stodiossr  florum,  et 

Debitae  Nymphis  opiiex  cbronae,  30 
Nocte  sublustri  nihil  astra  praeter 
Vidit  et  undas. 


Quae  simul  centum  tetigit  potentem 
Oppidis  Creten,  u  Pater  !  O  relictum 
Filiae  nomen  !  ptetasque,"  dixit,     •  -  3.r> 
"  Victa  furore ! 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

13.  From  navis,  a  vicious  reading  of  ooe  of  Ste-  22.  Muretus  conjectures  Hotdi  in  place  of  Avs- 
phens's  M5S.,  Rutgersius  conjectures  nahis :  an  fri,  on  the  authorily  of  Ode  3.  1. 18.  but  the  wind 
•fnendation  so  ▼enr  iogenious,  especially  when  Austtr  is  tbe  **  companion  of  Orion.  "(Ode  1.  SS. 
(ompared  with  the  idea  of  an  hitcnded  voyage,  as  QA.) 

to  leare  strong  doubts  whetber  it  be  not  the  true  23.  Beotley  conjectures  trementes,  but  trementts 

readinc-  it  far  tnore  poetkal. 

14.  Ceningam  and  Sanadon  read  at  memor  in  «6.  The  common  rcading  is  et  tcatentenu  We 
^ace  of  tbe  common  reading  et  memor.   We  have  have  adopted  at  scatentem  with  Betttley. 

«fopted  their  lection.  34.  In  this  and  tbe  followin^  lioes,  down  to 

W.  Umbmus,  on  tbe  authority  of  a  single  MS.,  vndr,  great  rariety  of  ponctuafjon  exitts.  Tbat 

hsjcetal,  in  wbicb  he  is  followed  by  Bentley  and  which  we  exhibit  in  the  text  appears  to  ut  the 

CaoiBe^m,  the  latterof  whom  reads  JVamqus  for  most  spirited.  Beotiey  reads  Pater  O  rtiictvmjxlicw 

Tnnu.  Neitber  emendation  is  necessarjr.  nomm,  and  the  rest  as  we  have  given  it  DdnngN 

II.  The  common  arrangement  is  to  place  a  punctuation  is  Pattr  O,  reUctvm  JUiae  nomrn, 

msrtof  interrosatioo  after  Ortoa,*  bot  the  roll  pe-  and  tbe  remainder  like  Bentlej*t,  agreeing  with 

rtcd  accords  better  wtth  the  deep  and  anxious  ours.  Kidd  adopt*  the  pointinr  suggested  by  Bf-st 

leefar,  of  the  monitor.  <p.        Pottr  f  O  rthetvmfitiaenomen!  Pitta, 
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Unde  f  quo  veni  ?  Levis  una  mors  esi 
Virginum  culpae.    Vigilansne  ploro 
Turpe  commissum  ?  an  vitio  carentem 

Ludit  imago         .  •  . » ^  40 

Vana,  quam  e  porta  fugiens  eburna 
Somnium  ducit  ?  Meliusne  fluctus 
Ire  per  longos  fuit,  an  recentes 
Carpere  flores  ? 

Si  quis  infamem  mihi  nunc  juvencum  45 
Dcdat  iratae,  lacerare  ferro  et  ^ 
Frangere  cnitar  modo  multum  amati      -  r  u 
Cornua  monstri !  •    . ' .  ■ ' 

Impudens  liqui  patrios  Penates  : 

Impudens  Orcum  moror !  O  deorum  50 
Si  quis  haec  audis,  utinam  intcr  errem 
Nuda  leones ! 

Antequam  turpis  macies  decentes 
Occupet  malas,  leneraeque  succus 

Defluat  praedae,  speciosa  quaero  55 
Pascere  tigres. 


VAWOUS 

que!  ditrit:  Vittafurort:  making  ffcfa  furort 
be^in  a  new  sentence,  and  refer,  not  to  Pietas,  but 
tn  w hat  follows.  A  very  strong  objection  ariscs  to 
ihis  last-mentioncd  system  of  punctoation  It  is 
harsh  and  aukward  to  opcn  a  ncw  sentence  with 
im  Adonic  verse,  of  whkh  the  first  and  natural 
use  is  to  closc  tbe  metre  with  an  agrceable  rest. 
In  all  the  odes  of  Horac*,  if  wo  follow  the  rvadings 
of  the  best  M SS.,  thcre  i*  ooly  one  which  seems  lo 
yield  any  pretesce  for  a  drviation  from  this  rulc, 
(0de4.  II.  I...6.)  Catullus,  thongh  very  irregu. 
)ar,  if  coroparcd  wilh  thc  inodeis  left  by  his  suo 
cessor  Horace,  nevcr  oflends  against  it  (vid.  Class. 
Journ.  vol.  18.  n.  3?8.) 

38.  Marklana  conjectures  Virginis  in  place  of 
the  common  reading  Vtrginum.  The  frequent  re- 
currencc  of  the  s,  however,  from  Lecisto  Virginis, 
militates  againat  the  emendation. 

3'J.  Mancinelli  reads  vitio  in  opposition  to  the 
MSS.,  but  more  in  accordance  with  pure  Lntinity 
tiian  the  common  reading  vitiis.  His  conjectore  is 
adopted  by  Bendev,  Cuninram.  Sanadon,  and 
Others 


READINGS. 

41 .  Sanadnn  rcads  quam  fnc  quae  ;  making  Sam- 
nium  the  nominative.  "  II  ne  paroit  pas  natorel 
que  1'image  amene  le  songe,  cVst  plutot  lc  sooge 
qui  doit  amener  1'image."  The  game  critic  ima- 
gines  ouae  to  bc  corrected  from  qitam  e,  w/bicb 
was  placed  by  the  Gramranrians,  occording  to 
bira,  as  a  marginal  gloss.  VVe  dificr  i>om  hira  ia 
this  respect,  and  are  persuaded  that  qvmm  t  is  thc 
true  reading.  vid.  Harii  Opera.  vol.  2.  p.  423. 

46.  Some  omit  et  as  weakening  the  envrgy  o: 
the  passage. 

48.  Thc  bett  MSS.  give  monatri.  Others  ol" 
ferior  note  have  tauri.  Eteven  of  Valart's  ha\'« 
the  forracr  reading.  Saiiadon  wcll  rcmarks,  M  ie 
ne  sais  parquel  gout  tauri,  qui  n'est  que  la  glose 
de  monstri,  a  prcvalu  dans  lea  editions  depuiscellc 
de  Locher.    L'expres*ion  est  laoguissante  en  oora* 

Kraison  de  monstri  qui  est  energiqoc  et  passionee. 
i  poete  a  deja  dit  juventum  trois  vers  aupara- 
vant,  et  taurus  revicndra  au  vcrs  soixante  dousi- 
emc." 
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V* 

i:arminum  lib.  in,  127.  WJ 

fca 

Vilis  Europe,  pater  urguet  abseus,  *  . 

Quid  mori  cessas  ?  Potes  hac  ab  orno 
Penduhim  zona  bene  te  sccuta 

Laedere  collum.  (50 

Sive  te  rupes  ct  acuta  leto 
Saxa  delectant,  age,  te  procellae 
Crede  veloci :  nisi  hcrile  mavis 
Carpere  pensum, 

*  . 

(Regius  sanguis  !)  dominaeque  tradi  65 
Barbarae  pellex.,,r  Aderat  querenti 
Perfidum  ridens  Venus,  et  remisso 

)    Filius  arcu.  y  .  , 

>~  .  ,  :>,<  -y 

Mox,  ubi  lusit  satis,  "  Abstineto,"  . 
Dixit,  u  irarum  calidaeque  rixae,  .  70 

.  Quum  tibi  InVisus  laceranda  reddet  ' lC  :i" 

Cornua  taurus. 

Uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  ncscis : 
Mitte  singultus  ;  bene  ferre  magnam 
Disce  fortunam :  tua  sectus  orbis  75 
Nomina  ducet." 


VAPaOUS  READINGS. 

59.  Heinsrts  (ad.  OvuL  Fast.  4.  371.)  maio-  71.  Marklend  coojectures  Jam  tibi.  Beatley, 

Ums,  sfter  Maretus,  thet  the  trae  readiag  here  is  however,  before  hira  had  saggestcd  Jam  tibi  vi- 

secuU  s—Udtrt  collum.   Tbis  lection  is  foand  in  jusrus,   Tbe  cmendalioo  is  unnecessary.  vuL  Ex- 

axneof  Lembinns's  MSS.,  and  is  followed  also  by  planatory  notcs. 

^oouey,  Cunineam,  aod  Sanadon.    But  Lardere  is  73    Stepbens,  Torrentius,  Cruquius,  Beatley, 

tsegenerai  readiog  of  the  MSS.,  and,  besides  the  Cuatngam,  and  others  place  a  mark  of  iaterroga- 

of  the  siniple  verb  for  the  compouud,  is  ol  cun  tioo  after  nssds.    But  tbis  woold  eipress  surpnse, 

^toecamsoce  in  poetry-    Locretios  furoishes  an  on  tbe  part  of  Venus,  at  Europa's  being  ignoraot 

«uaipU  to  the  point :  (5. 1000)  u  ruc  twrbida  pon-  of  what  ahe  could  not  possibly  have  l-arned.  For 

r>  .Sovoro  laedebaot  navts  ad  soxo."  Iiow  could  the  latter  cven  for  a  moment  have  ima- 

•*  W«  have  readered  the  espresaioo  Rtgius  gioed  the  high  desiiny  which  awaited  her,  or  what 

S3*£&i  more  forcibie,  by  enclosing  it  within  a  pa-  had  occurred  to  induce  her  to  believt  that  slie  waa 

^rntheesand  p^rog  a  mark  of  exctamalioo  alter  the  wife  of  Jove  r  The  coloo  i»  certainly  pr 

iL  Tnt  coaxeon  ediuons  merel v  put  a  cotnma  af-  ble,  especially  as  i t  cooveys  a  delicate  irooy. 


i 
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Carmen  XXVIII. 

AD  LYDEN. 

Festo\qukJ  potiustiie 

Neptuhi  faciam*?  Prome  recoriditum, . 
Lyde  strenuaTCaecubum, 

Munitaeque  adhibe  vim  sapientiae. 
Inclinare  meridiem  5 

Sentis:  ac,  veluti  stet  volucris  dies, 
Parcis  deripere  horreo 

Cessantem  Bibuli  Consufis  aniphoram  ? 
Nos  cantabimus  invicem 

Neptunum,  et  virides  Nereidum  choros :  10 
Tu  curva  recines  lyra 

Latonam,  et  celeris  spicula  Cynthiae : 
Summo  carmine,  quae  Gnidon 

Fulgentesque  tenet  Cycladas,  et  Paphon 
Junctis  visit  oloribus  ;  Ji*  <».  ■.  >  \7* 

Dicetur  merita  Nox  quoque  naenia. 


Carmen  XXIX. 
AD  MAECENATEM. 

Tyrrhena  regum  progenies,  tibi 
Non  ante  verso  lene  merum  cado, 
Cum  flore,  Maecenas,  rosarum,  et 
PreBsa  tuis  balanus  capillis 


VARIOU8  READINGS. 


2.  Benlley  maintains  that  Lyde  was  the  mis- 
treas,  not  the  slavc,  of  Horace ;  and  that,  as  the  en- 
tertainment  wss  to  take  ptace  not  at  the  poet's  re- 
■ideore  bot  her  owi^yhctain  nrast  be  altered  to/o- 
eia*.  And  be  obterves,  "  oranino  ineptum  eit, 
quod  omnes  hic  editionee  exhibent,  Quidfaciam 
quasi  ipse  ex  sno  pcna  Caecobom  preeberet" 
This  reasoning  is  »r  from  satisfactorf.  Zeune  ob- 
serves  in  reply  :  "*  Sed  et  ita  faciam  suum  obtinut 
locum :  hoaie  nil  melivs  facert  pos*>tm  qvam  61- 
6<re.  Ergo,  &c.s  We  ara  incliocd,  bowever,  to 
adopt  tbe  opinion  that  the  entertainment  took  place 
at  the  poefs  own  abode,  and  thmt  Lyde  tva«  Ihe  to- 
perinlendrnt  of  his  househoM. 


7.  Tbe  VeoJce  editioo  and  that  of  Glareaims 
read  diripere. 

8.  Tbe  coramoo  text  has  a  mark  of  cxclam<ition 
after  ampkoram.  We  have  substituted  tbe  snterrc- 
gation  as  moch  raore  spirited. 

10.  The  common  reading  is  comai,  for  which 
we  bave  piven  choros  on  the  authoritv  of  ooe  of 

Jani's  MSS. 

13.  The  more  usual,  though  not  the  more  cor 
rect,  form  tis  Cnidon.  vid,  Ode  1. 30. 1.  Vorious 
Readings. 

Oo«  29. 
2.  Enxlaei»  hat  versttm. 
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CAKMINUM  LIB.  111,  29.  111 

Jam  dudum  apud  rne  est.    Eripe  te  morae :  5 
Ut  8emper-udum  Ttfcrur,  et  Aesulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum,  et 
Telegoni  juga  parricidae. 

— -   ■  ■  -    ■  —  , 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 


6.  Tbe  comroo;  text  haa  .AVu  scmper  udum,  for 
vh<k  sorne read  Ntstmptr udwn.  We  ha*e  ado p t - 
ed  ihc  vtry  eJegant  and  spinted  emendatioo  of  Y 
HarTLsee,  Esq  "  Io  tbe  opeoing  part  of  tbit  Ode, " 
coatrro  Mr.  G.  H ard.nge,  tbe  ton  of  Mr.  H.  "  ii 
*  peajsge,  wbicb,  in  evcry  coticei v  abic  v iew  of  lt, 
m  it  aow  stands,  is  ao  very  absnrd  as  to  raakc  it  im- 
poeubie  tbat  it  was  written  as  we  fiud  iu  Huvmg 
«*d  ho  patron,  tbat  wine  in  the  cask,  a  wreath  of 
rata,  sad  tiqaid  perfamcs,  htve  been  made  ready 
br  htrt  sonte  time,  he  adds :  Eripe  U  moroe ! 

Xm  (or  Ac)  seroper  udum  Tibur  et  Aesulat 
7*  /^g-oiw  juga  parricidae. 

smse  w .11  therctore  be  tbis :  *  your  wine,  thc 
• » tad  the  perrames,  wait  for  you  ;  make  haste, 
-HtTog  roay  not  always  contemplate  tbe  stream* 
iTier,  tlsa  sloping  field  of  Aesula,  or  tbe  bills 
4  Tatgonus.1  Or,  if  JSfeu  is  preferred,  '  make 
bm,  nor  always  contemplate/ oYc.  tbe  scenery 
iwdescTibed.  Tbefirstand  the  most  obvious 
"aark  upon  tbia  passage  was  jet  never  made  be- 

-i  was  poiated  out  by  my  feuW    Moke  haate .' 
i-tffoa  mar  oot  always  contemplate  the  very 
j*ar  to  «AtcA  you  ore  moited whereas  the  natn- 
nl  tsra  of  the  challenge  would  be  to  basten  bim 
»»»y  froro  Rome,  that  be  might  contemplale  these 
■e»  objects,  which  are  to  give  him  the  enjoyment 
it  the  change  aod  of  the  contrast.    It  is,  bowcver, 
upiainad,  and  is  reconciled,  as  they  would  have 
:«  believe.br  the  interpreters  thus :  *  Maeccna* 
lr»ed  opoo  the  Esquilian  hilL   From  that  hill.  and 
especially  from  his  tower  apoti  it,  he  could  ste  nt  a 
dtstonct,  and  could  therefore  contempUite,  theae 
laree  places.'   There  are  «omewho  suppoje,  that 
■  tbe  hnt  'noltm  propinquam  nubibusf  Horace 
»d»erts  tothc  beight  of  this  tower,  as  havmg  the 
comattnd  of  eo  extenaive  a  scene.    We  rk  told 
hj  Soetonius,  ibat  Nero,  from  that  sarne  towei,  saw 
Rjme  m  ftaroea.   Tbere  are  some  who  reprtsent 
thet  roias  eitber  of  the  villa  orthetower  appear 
«t  this  day  ;aod  that,  wtwn  the  building  was  up.it 
*       comrnaod  in  tts  prospect  the  citiesor  villa- 
|«  bere  oamed.    Indeed,  Strabo  represents  *  tbat 
naase»  in  reaeral  (tbat  is  opon  all  its  hills)  4  com- 
maaded  ihe  Tivoli  acene."   The  distaoce,  how- 
«ver,  istnelte  oiiles  at  least,  and  some  call  it  six- 
teen.  1  wtli  assume  it  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
tndes,  snd  n  beinj;  commanded  by  Maecenas  from 
bis  bousa  or  from  his  lower  if  you  will.    1  will 
then  ast  if  ssure  poerile  absurditv  was  ever  com- 
inittad,  thaatosay,  »  Coms  to  me.  and  coine  to  the 
beaaties  of  the  scene  around  me  ;  to  tbeir  slream, 
iad  their  shsdt,  tbat  yoti  may  not  aiioays  conten- 
?Utt  them  •/  Rom»  .'.'/'   One  should  ratlter  sup- 
ym  ittl  H  mn'A  hive  sa':d,  •  Omm  io  me,  that 


you  may  not  always  contemplatc  the  veaith  and 
tmoke  of  RomtS  whtch  are  theobjects  of  contera- 
plabon  more  at  hand  tban  Tivoli,  at  the  dratance  of 
twelve  roilet.  It  happens  too,  tbat  it  is  just  what 
be  does  actually  say  in  the  foilowing  staata,  but  in 
ditlerent  words;  for  tbere.jutt  after  baving  ex- 
borted  hiro  to  dt$ert  fastidiout  plenty  tmd  palacts 
of  lofty  height,  he  says 

.  *  Omitte  mirari  beatae 
.  .'    Fumum,  et  opcs,  strepitamque  Romae.' 

would  sucb  a  man  as  Horace,  or  would  any  man  of 
common  sense,  desire  his  patron  to  contemplate  no 
rnore  a  distaot  scene  to  which  be  invitet  him;  and 
would  be  in  tbe  sasne  breatb  deprecate  hit  contem- 
plationof  the  city  wbich  be  inhabits?   But  it  it 
forgot  that  Maecenas  had  tomething  elsetodo  than 
to  be  a  kind  of  star-caxer  at  tbe  environt  of  Ho- 
race's  villa  twelve  or  sixteen  miles  otT?   It  oe  not 
first  magistrate  of  Rotne,  and  politically  intent  up- 
on  her  safety  againtt  invasion  t  It  he  not  surronnd- 
ed  with  'faetidious  p/mfy,*  with  smokt,  and 
with  noise  ?   Are  tbcse  proper  cbannelt  for  the 
conttmplation  of  Tvooli  at  the  distance  of  twelve 
roilcs "   I  have  thus  far  assumed  tbe  verbal  and  U- 
teral  constructton  of  tbe  word  as  applicable  to  a 
distant  view  of  Tivoli,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  so 
represented  by  tbe  interpretert ;  and  I  have  used 
tbe  general  term  4  contemplate  ?  but  which  must 
have  the  peculiar  tense  of  a  distant  view  before  it 
can  answer  tbeir  purpose.    It  will  tben  be  inter- 
preted  thus, '  Corne  to  me  that  you  may  enjoy  Ti- 
voli  at  your  elbow,  instead  of  seeing  it  from  Rome, 
twelvemiles  off!*   It  hnppens,  however,  most  in- 
auspiciously,  that  contemplor  means  the  direct  re- 
verse  in  all  tbe  bett  authorities  for  it,  and  peculiar- 
ly  in  Horace  hiinself."   Mr.  H.  then  proceeds  to 
cite  the  following:  Terence.  Phorm.  1.  4.  33.  Cic. 
pro  Deiot.  40.    Id.  De  Off.  2.  153.    Id.  De  JVa/. 
Deor.  2.  2.    Id.  pro  Ftacc.  26    ld  pro  Planc  «. 
M  In  every  one  of  these  passages,"  rmumes  Mr. 
H.  M  the  word  conttmplor  imports  ctose  insptction 
of  thc  subject    But  it  happcm  also  tliat  we  have 
in  Tully  a  siinilar  use  of  the?  |nrticiple  contemplans, 
pppliecl  by  him  to  a  villa  as  tlte  subject.    It  tsin 
Ihe  D<  fienect.  35.   1  Cujus  quidem  eeo  villam 
contcmplans  (abest  enim  non  longe  a  raf)  admira- 
n  satis  non  possuro,  &.c*    In  this  passage  it  isem- 
phatically  distinguished  from  a  distant  view.  But 
how  did  Horace  himself  understand  the  word  ? 
Ile  shall  tell  us.    He  has  Iwke  made  use  of  it,  in 
Serm.  1.  2.  90.  and  1.  1 .  66.  In  both  these  passaees 
it  means  close  intpection  of  a  svbject  at  hand. 
Another  circumsrance  adds  a  peculiar  feature  of 
ridicule  to  the  diaauasive  admonition ;   '  Make 


the  view  twelve  miles  oft,  addreis  itxlf  to  tbe  cas 
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Fastidiosam  dcscrc  copiam  et 

Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis :  1( 
3  ^^j^a        jDmitte  mirari  beatae  <  .^-k*r- 
-  ^  w.  yFumum  et  opes  strepitumque  Romae. 

Plerumque  gratac  divitibus  viceV*  */v 
Muhdaeque  parvo  sub  lare  pauperum 

Coenae,  sine  aulaeis  et  ostro,  L 
i  explicuere 


.  ,  1 

M»3I 

Jam  clarus  occultum  Andromedac  pater 
Ostendit  ignem :  -jam  Procyon  furit 
£t  stella  vesani  teonis, 

Sole  dios  referente  siccos.  w2< 

Jam  pastor  umbras  cum  grcge  languido 
;      RivuraqUc  fessus  quaerit,  et  horridi 
Dumeta  Silvani :  caretque 
Ripa  vagis  taciturna  ventis. ' 

Tu  cmtatem  quis  deceat  status  .  kJ 

tptxj^  Curas,  et  Urbi  sollicitus  times, 

Quid  Seres  et  rcgnata  Cyrb    *  ' 
Bactra  parent  Tanaisque  discors. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

* 

eades  qf  Tivolt  ?  One  of  m  v  frieodi  rather  hasti-  bur  and  its  neighboarbood."  ("  Poems,  &JC  1 
)y  coajectared  that  udum  Tihurwnsa  mnrsh,  nnd   N.  Hardingc,  Lsq.  Fellow  of  King's  CoHet; 

d  as  a  d.sa-   Cambridge    CoUectwi  aod  Revised  by  G.  Ha 


by  Horace  to  be  condcmned 

grecable  object.    Against  thiscritique  two  littlc ob-  dinge.w    London,  1818.  p.  225.  scqq  )  Tl 

jectious  occurred  ;  ooe,  that  a  mar*h  twelv e  mtles  eicelient  piece  of  criticism  is  taid  to  have  be 

off  is  a  very  innocent  ohject  of  sight ;  and  the  se-  adoptcd  by  Hcntlc ,  though  not  recorded.    It  i 

cond,  that  udum  U  nothiut:  like  a  marsh,  but,  as  ceived  the  conunendations  also  of  Markland  (£ 

jpplicable  to  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  means  rcfreshed  plicat.  V,  A.  A.  258—267.)  Parr,  (Memoirt 

with  streams.   I  have  observed  tbat  «ome  of  the  the  Revd.  Sneyd  Davtes,  D.D.  by  G.  Hardinge 

readings  have  it  ne,  and  tbat  othersgiveus  tbo  248.  aote.)  aod  Taylor  (EUmaUs  of  the  Ci 

word  neu.    Tbose  who  prefer  the  second,  reasoa  Laux,  p.  37. ' 

well  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  first,  which  makes  11  AU  tbe  best  MSS.,  and  tbe  carly  editw 

crtpt  te  morae  an  advice  to  operate  against  tbe  cofs-  give  Andromedac,  Muretus  first  altered  tbis 

tmued  residence  ai  Rome ;  wbereas  tba  residence  Andromedts%  in  which  be  bas  bcen  followed 

would  be  equally  discontinued,  whether  by  an  ac-  some  subsequent  edttorf. 

celerated  chan^e  of  scene,  or  by  tbet  of  a  remoter  22.  The  best  MSS.  have  HorridL    Some  U 

period.    But  the  word  neu  ia  inadmissible  ,  fcr  tt  give  Horrtda. 

is  never  used  in  the  sease  of  nor,  unless  where  tbe  25.  One  MS.  reads  caret  qua. 

negative  divides  tbe  sentence,  and  wbere  also  the  26.  Sanadon  reads  Orou,  and  Cuniogara  Urb, 

former  branch  o\  it  isgovernedby  a  verb  in  the  but  Urbi  is  decidedly  preferable. 

subjunctive  mood.   lt  is  clear  too,  tfeat  the  poet  28.  Bentlcy  cotijectures  dissort  in  place  of  « 

means  to  recornmend  tbe  features  of  the  scene  to  cors,  on  tbe  ground  that  discors  is  an  inupro) 

which  he  inrites  Maecenas,  and  of  course  does  not  epithet  to  be  bere  apolied  to  thc  Tanais ;  bot  i 

mean  to  deprcciate  theni  by  advising  his  p*.  Eiplaoatory  noles.  He  eiplains  dissors  as  follov 

tron  to  desert  them  or  dfocofltinue  bis  contempla-  "  quia  neque  ad  Europam,  nec  ad  Asiani  pertine 

tion  of  thetn.   The  ridicule  of  the  word  semper  inter  utramque  roedius,  et  quasi  eitra  sortern  ] 

caooot  be  overlooked;  it  supposes  Maecenas  to  situs.M 

have  an  cye  intcntly  and  incesssntly  fixed  on  Tl- 
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*  <  ^ Cj 


Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 

Caliginosa  nocte  ^remit  deus,  30 
Ridetque,  si  mortalis  ultra  f 

Fas  trepidaf. ,  Quod  adest  memento 

*  r '  ^ 

Compontfre  aequus :  cetera  fluminis 
Ritu  feruntur,  nunc  medio  alveo 
Cum  pace  delabentis  Etruscum  3;> 
In  mare,  nunc  lapides  adesos, 

Stirpesque  raptas,  et  pecus  et  domos 
Volventis  una,  non  sine  montium 
Clamore  vicinaeque  siivae, 
U\  ^  Quum  fera  diluvies  quietos    ccc  i,.  ,  ^  4u 

Irritat  amnes.    Ille  potens  sui 
Laetusque/deget,  cui  Jicet  in  dieni 
Dixisse,  "  Vixi :  cras  vel  atra 
Nube  polum  Pater  occupato 

Vel  sole  puro:  non  tamen  irritum,  •     U       jv  4i> 

Quodcunque  retro  est,  efficiet :  neque 
f  ^  -**->.  Diffinget  infectumque  reddet,  'i  *#<t. 
Quod  fugiens  semel  hora  vexit." 


Fortuna  saevo  laeta  negotio,  et 

Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax,  j^.^  ta  ^  u  ^ 
Transmutat  incertos  honores, 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 

Laudo  manentem :  si  celeres  quatit 
Pennas,  resigno  quac  dedit,  et  mea 
Virtute  me  mvbivo,  probamcfu^ 
Pauperiem  sine  dote  quaero. 


VARIOUS  READINOS. 

_j  «dition  of  1477  bas  decei  for  heet.    two  o/  Vanderbourg'». 
Canter  frm  itfxt  Uom  some  old  MSS.t  accordinfc      50.  Some  of  Jan»'t  MSS. 
'o  Ber»n«na.  Tbis  Ust  reading  is  fbund  al*>  io 

27 
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V  »n  est  mcum,  si  mugiat  Africis 
Malus  procellis,  ad  miseras  preccs 
Decurrere  ;  et  votis  pacisci, 


1  't 


Ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeve  merces  nx  ^  6<) 

* 

*      Addant  avaro  divitias  mari. 

Tum  me,  biremis  praesidio  scaphae 
Tutum,  per  Aegaeos  tumultus 

Aura  feret  geminusque  Pollux.    .    ,  • 


w^  r  •  •  j    Carmen  XXX. 

Exegi  nibnuinenlum  aere" percnniu*. 
Regalique  situ  pyramidum  altius ; 
Quod  non  imber  edax,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
Possit  dimere,  aut  innumerabilis 

Annorum  series  et  fuga  temporum.  5 
Non  omnis  moriar  !  multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam.    Usque  ego  postera 
Crescam  laude  recens,  dum  Capitolium 
Scandet  cum  tacita  Virgine  pontifex. 

Dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus,  10 
Et  qua  pauper  aquae  Daunus  agrestium 
Regnavit  populorum,  ex  humili  potens, 
Princeps  Aeolium  carmen  ad  Italos 
Deduxisse  modos.    Sume  superbiam 

Quaesitam  meritis,  et  mihi  Delphica  15 
Lauro  cinge  volens,  Melpomene,  comam. 


VARtOUS  READINGS 

60.  Markhnd  conjectures  Tyriaeve,  as  v?e  have  nized  by  ihe  o!d  cornmentators,  and  aUo  by  Ser- 

given  it,  for  ihe  common  readlng  Tyruuque.  vius.   Among  more  recent  editors,  Bentley,  Co- 

69.  Locher  and  Beutley  read  Tum,  on  the  au-  ninjtam,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Fea,  Doring,  and  mlroosc 

thority  of  MSS.,  in  placc  ol*  the  common  reading  all  others  have  adopted  it    The  Hellenisin  -of 

YVnc,  Sanadon  prefers  Dum.  this  construction,  however,  seems  to  have  been 

6A.  Bentley  rends  fcrat.  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  muunderstood  bv  sorae  oi*  the  emrnmarians,  who 

This  is  also  found  in  the  Gdttingeo  MS.  accord  ingly  chnnj^ed  Rcgvavit  into  Rcgrnator . 

which  htter  reading  bas  been  followed  in  tomc  io 

Om30.  ferior  editions. 


T2.  The  bfst  MSS.  have  RegnavU.  It  is  recog- 


1 


..'  •   •-'  ■■*• 

. .  /  .• . 
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CARMINUM 


LIBER  QUARTUS. 


/a_.o<*  .— 


ii 


1     C (___.'  rX... 
83  /-*_  f_- 

"  *i       /  0  -  V  -       .,       Ca_m_n  1. 

AD  VENEREM. 

•  1  f  y  * 

Intennissa,  Venus,  diu 

Rursus  beila  movcs.    Parce,  precor,  precor ' 
Non  sum,  qualis  eram  bonae 

Sub  regno  Cinarae.    Desine,  dulcium 
Mater  saeva  Cupidinum,  r> 

Circa  lustra  decem  flectere  mollibus 
Jam  durum  imperiis.  Abi, 

Quo  blandae  juvenum  te  revocant  preces. 
Tempestivius  in  domum 

Paulli,  purpureis  ales  oloribus,  U> 
Comissabere  Maximi, 

Si  torrere  jecur  quaeris  idoneum. 
Namque  et  nobilis,  et  decens, 

Et  pro  sollicitis  non  tacitus  reis, 
Et  centum  puer  artium,  15 

Late  signa  feret  militiae  tuae  : 


VARiOUS  READINGS. 
Oo*  8. 

1  T_e  comroan  editions  have  a  roark  of  interro-  tions,  however,  givo  tn  domum,  cumplei  of  which 
!?-_«,  afier  moves.  But  a  perkxl  suils  better.  as  it  con.truction  arn  found  in  ihc  Gre-L.  Thus  in bc- 
»  r*_*r  _  co-oplaint  or  exclamatiou  oo  the  part  of  ocritus  (Id.  3.  1.),  K»pdei»  mrl  r&v  U*-f -XAi-a. 
th_f___  Cuniugam  ha_  Tempestimor. 

4  The  MSS.  vary  as  to  the  form  of  this  proper  II.  The  rommon  editions  havc  comessaberc,  a» 
««nae.  H  n  m*doa  in  Greck,  and  coosequenily  if  tbe  verb  were  dcrived  1'rora  comessc.  Ibe  tru« 
CiHars  m  Utin.  orthonra|)bv  i»  somissaoere,  „nd  tbe  root  »  tne 

9.  Miny  MSS.  and  early  editioos  bave  in  domo,  Grcek  e«ud;<*  («_i/«__w,  kvuqw*),  or  pernaps  a 
*l*c-  is  ceruinly  more  in  accordance  with  ihe  verb_w^w  may  have  e™ted,  of  the  fame  -cnse  a* 
?«wi_l  idiom  of  tbe  Latin  tongue.  The  beit  edi-    __v  <*{'•'• 
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Et  quandoquc  potentior 

Largis  muneribus  riscrit  aemuli, 
Albanos  prope  te  lacus 

Ponct  marmoream,  sub  trabe  citrea.  /  20 
Illic  plurima  naribus 

Duces  thura,  lyraeque  et  Berecyntiae 
Delectabere  tibiae 

Mixtis  carminibus,  non  sine  ftstula. 
Ulic  bis  pueri  die 

Numen  cum  teneris  virginibus  tuum 
Laudantes,  pede  candido 

In  morem  Salium  ter  quatient  humum. 
Me  nec  femina,  nec  puer 

Jam,  nec  spes  animi  credula  mutui,  30 
Nec  certare  juvat  mero, 

Nec  vincire  novis  tempora  floribus.  — 
Sed  cur,  heu,  Ligurine,  cur 

Manat  rara  mcas  lacrima  per  genas  ? 
Cur  facunda  parum  decoro  35 

Inter  verba  cadit  lingua  silentio  ? 
Nocturhis  ego  somniis 

Jam  captum  teneo,  jam  volucrem  sequor 
Tc  per  gramina  Martii 

Oampi,  te  per  aquas,  durc,  volubiles.  40 

- 

Carmen  II. 
AD  1ULUM  ANTONIUM. 


Pindarum  quisquis  studet  acmulari, 
lule,  ccratis  ope  Daedalea 
Nititur  pennis,  vitrco  daturus 
Nomina  ponto. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

18.  Torrentius,  on  the  authority  of  a  few  MSS.t  Grcek  Bcplcvvrof.  Some  read  lyrm  and  tibia  for 

reads  largi;  in  which  hc  is  folfowed  by  Beniley  lyrae  aud  tibiae,  btit  without  the  least  ncceatitv. 

and  Cuntngam.  The  best  cditions,  howevcr,  havc  37.  The  MSS.  and  editioos  rary.   Soroe  havc 

/nrg-ij,  aod  all  tho  carly  ones  of  any  notc  Only  JSToctumis  te  ego  somniis,  otheri  JVbcfurn»  U 

two  of  Volart**  MSS.  Iiavc  thc  former  readinjr.  somniis,  aod  othcrs  again  JVoetumis  fgo  te  $om- 

20  In  placc  of  eitrea  many  MSS.  and  rditions  niis.  liut  the  rcading  wbich  we  have  giren  i» 

have  Cypriay  which  Gesncr  adopt»,  on  the  ground  fouud  in  the  besi  MSS.,  and  adopted  by  Beollej, 

that  thc  dtron  wood  was  too  rare  and  expeusive  a  Cuningam,  MiUcherlkh,  Fea,  and  Dorine,. 
mMerial  to  be  cmployed  for  such  works.   But  vid. 

Explanatory  notc».  Odk  2. 

22.  The  true  reading  ts  Berecyntiae.   The  name 

of  the  mountain  is  Bere ryn tus  in  Lattn,  from  the  1.  The 
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Montc  decurrens  velut  amnis,  imbres  5 
Quem  super  notas  aluere  ripas,  < 
Fervet  immensusque  ruit  profundo 
Pindarus  ore ; 

Laurea  donandus  Apollinari, 

Seu  per  audaces  nova  dithyrambos  '  10 

Verba  devolvit,  numerisque  fertur 
Lege  solutis : 

Seu  deos,  regesve  canit,  deoruni 
Sanguinem,  per  quos  cecidere  justo 
Marte  Centauri,  cecidit  tremendae  15 
Flamma  Chimaerac : 

Sive,  quos  Elea  domum  reducit 
Palma  coclestes,  pugilemve  equumve 
Dicit,  et  centum  potiore  signis 

Muncredonat:A"~*  20 

N 

*  i     •      '  tl 

*  •  .«  'V 

Flebili  sponsae  juvenemve  raptum 
Plorat,  et  vires  animumquo  moresquo 
Aureos  educit  in  astra,  nigroque 
J   Invidet  Orco. 

Multa  Dircaeum  levat  aura  cycnum,  25 
Tendit,  Antoni,  quoties  in  altos 
Nubium  tractus :  ego,  apis  Matinae 
More  modoque, 


VARIOUS  READINGS 

uatthewxtline  willcommencewith— ule.  Tbere  gesye  is  morc  in  accordance  with  the  ase  of  the 

ii  m  aathoritv  wbatever  for  sach  a  divUion  ©f  a  disjunctivc  in  lines  17,  18.  and  81.  Benllev  sug* 

•  rrh  word  at  tbe  end  of  the  first  verse  of  a  Sap-  gest*  an  odditional  reason  in  its  furour :  M  Ncaue 

nbksttasa.  (wU  Remarks  on  the  Sapphic  m»  tre,  enira  uno  carmini?  genere  et  Deot  el  Reges  sive 

p.  hri.  of  this  votunne,  m  notis  )  The  second  line  Heroas  cecinit  Pindarus,  sed  illos  iu  tpvou  e(  wat&- 

must  amfsm  the  entirc  propcr  name  Iule,  whkh  is  etv,  hos  in  aliia.** 

to  be  prawaaotd  as  a  dissyllable  (YuJe).  14.  Tht  common  reading  isytuto,  with  Morte  at 

6  TwuMSS  of  Fabru  hjsS  have  fotas,  which  he  the  commencement  of  tbe  ueit  Itne.    We  have 

»ttempt>  to  defcad.   But  notas  is  far  roore  poetical.  adopted,  in  preference,  the  emendation  of  Mark- 

ScraeMS?.o(Bouifcnornote,haveCumfor$uem.  land. 

7.  Cuainpsn  reads  Fervit,  which  is  also  found  25.  Tbe  true  orthography  is  cycnum,  frora  tha 

» oae  of  Craquos's  MSS.  Greek  ciovfc 
15.  Tbt  common  reading  ts  regesque ;  but  r#- 
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Grata  carpentis  thyma  per  laborem 

Plurimum,  circa  nemus  uvidique  -5*  > 

Tiburis  ripas  opcrosa  parvus 
Cannina  fingo. 

Concines  majore  poeta  plectro 
Caesarem,  quandoque  traliet  feroces 

Per  sacrum  clivum,  merita  decorus  3/> 
Fronde,  Sygambros : 

Quo  nihil  majus  meliusve  terris 

Fata  donavere  bonique  divi,     /  -  <  J 

Nec  dabunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 

Tempora  priscum.  40 


-/ 1 


Concines  laetosque  dies,  et  Urbis 
Publicum  ludum,  super  impetrato  ' 
Fortis  Augusti  reditu,  forumque 
Litibus  orbum.  • 


c! 


r 

♦  %_ 


Tum  meae  (si  quid  loquor  audienduni)  4.r> 
Vocis  accedet  bona  pars :  et,  "  O  Sol 
Pulcher,  O  laudande,"  canam,  recepto 
Caesare  felix. 

Tuque  dum  procedis,  "  Io  triumphe  P 
Non  semel  dicemus,  "  Io  triumphc !"  50 
Civitas  omnis,  dabimusque  divis 
Thura  benignis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

31.  Bentley  conjectures  rivos,  in  which  he  is   sime  ab  cwinibus  legcbantur.0  We  have  edopied 
red  bv  Sanadon.  Tbe  objection  urged  Hgaiti«t   the  rmendatioo. 

is,  that  ripn  is  never  used  byitself,  but  al-      49.  The  true  readiug  of  this  linehasbeen  asub- 


ways  with  reference  to  some  stream  or  piece  pf  ject  of  much  controversy.   The  greater  number  of 

water.  The  preseuce  of  uvidi  vvould,  of  itself,  be  MSS.  haf*-.  l^que,  which  Bothe  adopt* ;  pieciog  a 

a  sufficient  unswer  to  this  remark,  if  it  wece  n  well-  period  afler  Teque,  aud  having  none  aft«r  fclix  in 

jrrounded  one :  but  vid.  Ode  3.25  13.    Vurious  the  prt;oeding  line.   Heinsius  conjectures  Dttnptc 

Readings.  dum  proccdii.   Bentley,  after  reviewing  the 


36.  Syeambro»  is  undoubtrdly  the  brs«  ortho-  ral  readings  and  interpretations  which  nave  been 

grapby.   Thcy  ar«  cjdlcd  by  Ptolcmy,  Xtfya/ify  »<,  -ivcn,  sugrgcsts  htjue  dum  procedit.   But  tbe  read- 

and  by  Strabo,  >.•■•>  .Apot.    Tacitus  stvles  them  ing  whicb  we  have  adopted  is  undoubtedly  pretV 

Surambri    The  commou  furm  is  Syeambri.  lable,  notwithstanding  the  oppoaition  of  tbe  grrat 

45.  Bentlev  has  loquor  in  placeof  thecoromonly  critic.    Tuque  refers  directly  to  Antonius.  Ce- 

received  reading  loquar.    His  argument  in  favour  ningam  conjectures  Txtmque^  dum  procedit,  whicb 

of  it  i5  as  follows :  "  ti  quid  loquor ;  hoc  est,  si  quid  Sanadon  sdopts,  with  the  exceptioo  ofproctdit^  r 
Loqui  toltO  Romanorum  aunbus  dignum  :  qoippe 
jam  diu  tres  Canninura  libros  emiserat,  qui  avidis- 
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Te  decem' tauri  totidemque  vaccae, 
Me  tenef  solvet  vitulus/relicta  .  ' 

Matre,  qui  largis  juvenescit  herbis  55 
In  mea  vota, 

■ 

Fronte  curvatos  imitatus  ignes 
Tertium  Lunae  referentis  ortum, 
Qua  notam  duxit  nivcus  videri, 
1  Caetera  fulvus. 


Carmen  III. 
AD  MELPOMENEN. 

i 

Quem  tu,  Melpomene,  semel 

Nascentem  placido  lumine  videris, 
lllum  non  labor  Isthmius     - . 

CJarabit  pugilem,  non  equus  impiger 
Curru  ducet  Achaico  ,  5 

Victorem,  neque  res  bellica  Deliis 
Ornatum  foliis  ducem, 

Quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas, 
Ostendet  Capitolio : 

Sed  quae  Tibur  aquae  fertile  praefluunt.  10 
Et  spissae  nemorum  comae, 

Fingent  Aeolio  carmine  nobilem. 
Romae  principis  urbium  ,  J  > 

Dignatur  suboles  inter  amabiles       •  '-•• v 
Vatum  ponere  me  choros :  15 

Et  jam  dente  minus  mordeor  invido. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

■  » 

58.  Sow  MSS.  have  orUm  for  ortitm.  Valart  makrs  praeftuunt  the  reading  of  eighteen 

MSS. 

Odk  3.  16.  Cuningam  bai  toraueor,  oo  tbe  authority  of 

a  few  MSS.  Sanadon  adopts  this  reading,  aod  re- 
10.  Tt*  commonl v  receivcd  readfhg  is  praeflu-  marks:  "Le  poete  teut  dire  non  seulcment  qoe 
vaf,-  betra&nv  MSS.  and  earljr  edittons  have  per-  1'envio  commencoit  a  se  dechminer  moins  ooolre 
Huvut  If  thip  latter  verb  be  taken  in  tho  sensc  of  lui,  mais  encore  qa'H  commcncoit  4  se  mettre  au 
trrigwtt,  it  wtll  enake  no  bad  reading  ;  and  Fea  in-  dessus  de  1'envie,  et  &  ne  plus  redouter  ses  traits." 
'-oducesit  roto  the  text  with  tbis  interpretatkn.  The  defence  is  an  ingenioas  one;  but  stUI  mordeor 
H»e  ccnvnon  readiog,  howaver,  is  a  more  sirople  is  more  directlv  in  unison  with  dtnU 
»^  rufnraJ  one.    Sorne  editions  havo  proftuunt. 
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O.  testudinis  aureac 

Dulcem  quae  strepitum,  Pieri,  temperas : 
O,  mutis  quoque  piscibus 

Donatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonum  !  t*0 
Totum  muneris  hoc  tui  est, 

Quod  monstror  digito  praetereuntium 
Romanae  fidicen  lyrae : 

Quod  spiro  et  placeo,  (si  placeo,)  tuum  est. 


Carmkn  IV. 

DRUSI  LAUDEJS. 

Qualem  ministrum  fulminis  aiitem, 
Cui  rex  deorura  regnum  in  aves  vagas 
Permisit,  expertus  fideJem 
Jupiter  in  Ganymede  flavo, 

Olim  juventas  et  patrius  vigor 
Nido  laborum  propulit  inscium  : 
Vernique,  jam  nimbis  remotis. 
Insolitos  docuere  nisus 


VAR10U8  READINGS. 

Ot>Ki. 

• 

6.  Somc  MSS.  havc  protultt$  which  is  lcss  forci-  hc  obscrves,  u  Rain  is  not  frequcnt  duriiig  the 
bic  than  propulit.  spring  and  summer  montbs,  yet  occasional  showers 

7.  J.  Cacsar  Scaligcr  objects  to  the  mcntion  of  fall,  abundant  enough  to  refresh  tbe  air  and  to  re- 
spring  in  this  passage,  on  the  ground  ihat  the  vive  the  face  of  nature  n  Aodagain:  "evea  the 
young  cagle  is  not  sumcicntly  strong,  dunng  any  clouds  and  ttorms  of  winter  are  only  trantient  aod 
part  of  that  season,  to  peribrm  the  several  feats  tempOTary  intcrruptions  of  the  general  serenity  that 
which  the  poet  a*signs  to  it.  Ilis  criticism  will  be  constitutes  one  of  the  principal  adrantagcs  of  this 
foond  answered  in  the  Explanatory  notes.  Bentley,  deligbtful  climatc"  (Eustace's  Tour,  vol.  4.  p. 
yielding  to  Scaliger's  authority,  and  following  the  H2.  Lond.  ed.)  We  have  adopted  VernioMt,  the 
reading  of  some  MSS.  and  early  editions,  gives  coramon  reading,  as  conveying  the  bett  sense  ut 

nimbis  remoti»,  &c.  This  U  adopt-  connectioo  with  venti,  and  also  as  far  more  meio- 


ed  itketvise  in  Burmann'6  edition,  aod  also  by  Cu-  dious  ihan  the  disagreeable  elliteration  in  "  Verms- 

iiingam  and  Sanadon.  Bentley's  argament  in  h-  que  jam  nimbu  reraotu,"  although  Sanadon  pre- 

vour  of  (his  reading  is,  that  the  Italian  spring  «vas  tends  to  consider  this  as  no  blenmb»    In  favour  of 

marked  by  showers  aod  stormy  weather.    But  the  common  reading  the  foftowing  passagc  may  be 

among  the  autborities  which  he  cites  in  defence  of  cited  :  "Ceteris  bominibus,  aiquc  rcgionibus  vi 

this  position,  none  will  be  found  fully  to  the  point.  frigorum  adstrictis,  et  oppressis,  vos  solos  auree 

Eustace  shows  very  conclusively,  that  the  climate  lenes,  vernique  Jlatus,  ct  dedurtis  nubibus  ad  it»- 

of  Italy  has  undergone  little  variation  in  modern  nera   vcstra   directi   *6li«   rndii    fcquebantur.' N 

times  i  aod,  ir,  his  reraarks  on  the  Italian  spring,  (Ctmtd.  Mamtrtinus  Paneg  Maxxm.  9  ) 
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paventem  :  mox  in  ovilia 
Demisit  hostem  vividus  impetus  :  10 
Nunc  in  reluctantes  dracones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnae  : 

Qualemve  laetis  caprea  pascuis 
Intenta,  fulvae  matris  ab  ubere 
Jam  lacte  depulsum  leonem,  15 
Dente  novo  peritura,  vidit :  / . 

VWerc  Raetis  bella  sub  Alpibus 
Drusum  gerentem  Vindelici :  [quibus 
Mos  unde  deductus  per  omne 
Tempus  Amazonia  securi 

•  * 

Dextras  obarmet,  quaerere  distuli : 
Nec  scire  fas  est  omnia :]  sed  diu 
Lateque  victrices  catervae, 
Consilus  juvenis  revictae, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

10.  Sorae  of  tbe  early  cditions  have  invidus  in  serves  the  critic.  "ont  beau  char^cr  Horare  do 

ysaoivimdut.  cette  impertinente  parcntese,  Horace  se  d«-fend 

14  Brodaeos  ntdafurvtu.  contre  tous  le«  manuscrits.,,1   A  critic  in  the  Clas- 

IS.  Kuiter  conjectures  Jam  iamoue.  sical  Joumal  (vol  27.  p.  202.)  obeerves  in  rclation 

17.  Almost  all  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  to  this  passage  :  "  tt  n  not  possible  that  Horace 

%aih,  tnd  intbe  follow  ing  line  Vindelici,  without  could  bave  admitted  any  thing  so  prosaic  and  so  fo- 

v)  d  preceding  it.    Vanderbourp  makcs  Rhacti,  reign  into  thisode,  wbere  he  was  putting  fortb  all 

s  ttus  readmg,  tbc  name  of  a  leader  of  the  nation,  his  strcngth.   The  verses  in  question  seem  to  me 

wi  toc  eenitiTe  singular    The  tcholia-ls  Acron  to  have  becn  tnserted  by  some  wag,  in  order  to 

Porphjnoci,  on  Ibe  contrary,  regard  it  as  the  throw  ridicule  on  the  uncommon  length  of  the  first 

ronciiive  piural,  and  unite  Rhaeti  in  construc-  sentence  :  and  tbe  word  obarmet  seems  to  have 

tn  with  Fuuklici.  Tbe  eipreasion  Rhatti  Vin-  becn  coined  in  ridicule  of  the  licencn  which  Ho- 

<*<anwill  then  be  equhralent  to  41  the  Vindehcian  raccfomctimesallow?  himself  in  tbe  u*e  of  new  or 

BMbV  Tbis  reading  and  mode  of  interpretation,  obsolete  words  :  such  as  Adurgens,  (Ode  1.  37. 

3adeyTery  properly  condemns.  The  Rhaeti  and  17.)  diluvie*  tor  dtlutium  (3.  39.  40,  and  4. 14. 28.) 

Vadshci  are  always  kept  distinct  by  the  ancient  aeitrne^  (ibid.  15.)  inimicat  (4.  15.  20.)   If  indt 

".►^nphcrs, and occupied,  in fact,dirferent  sections  corant,  which  many  JVISS.  give,  aud  soine  editors 

cf  temtory.  A  few  MSS.  have  Rhatti,  with  et  adopt  for  dedecorant  v.  32.  of  this  ode,  be  Horace's 

Tukisa,  wbich  rnakes  a  much  bettcr  reading.  word,  Ihis  we  may  suppose  to  be  more  immediate- 

Tks  besl,  however,  is  tbe  one  that  we  have  adopt-  ly  aimed  at .   Obarmet  is  an  unknown  compound, 

*i  Ila  foond  in  a  Rottendorf  MS  ,  and  in  one  ot'  fornied  for  no  end  (untess  for  ridicule),  as  it  adds 

UmapnVs,  and  n  adopted  by  Beniley,  Cuniugam,  nothing  to  the  /brce  ol  iliu  eipression."  Mr.  Lis- 

•Smdea,  Dormg,  and  many  otbers.    A  s  regards  too,  tbe  miter  of  tbe  rcmarks  iust  quoted,  appeurs 

te  ottegrapliy  of  the  word,  howcrer,  the  troe  to  us  to  huve  gune  rather  too  far  tn  liis  remarks  on 

fcaiisodouSMedly  Raetis,  and  tbe  uame  of  the  nbarmeU  as  this  verb  is  alao  used  by  Apuieius,  Mc 

pNskJtstfit  •  for  the  nwme  is  nnt  of  Crcok  oriijin,  tam.  9.  init.  and  Ausonius,  Epigr  25.  1.  Besides, 

^dsssafore  shouid  have  no  espirate  afu  r  tiic  ini-  the  preposition  oh  m»y  very  well  have  its  usoal 

talfi  tW.  !SVhbuhr's  Romc,  :  Hare  aud  Thirl-  meaning  oiagmmt,  and  obarmare  signiry,  "toarm 

f»iri»rM»l»tion;  vol.  i-  p.  91.  m  notis.   Andalso  a^ainst  »h«<  fn<  "    Inevory  other  respect  we  con- 

OdsllSs).  Vartoas  Readings.  sidcr  Mr.  Liston's  criticism  hi^bly  ingenious  and 

H  W*  htie  bcloaed  a  p-rt  of  th.s  and  the  suc-  probable. 

<*e«d(ng!umta  witbtn  brackels,  a«uttr  r!yuuworthy  34.  For  revictat  some  MSS.  have  rrptesiae, 

ol  tae  puei,  and  consequenily  labourinn  under  a  which  Rentlev,  Sanadon,  and  others  adopt.  The 

^  xqxiaa  of  betng  spurious.  Sanndnn  re-  objection  lo  rtvi&ae  is,  that  it  w  a  termof  law, 

^uihesnioiefrom  tbe  tojt,  making  tl  cliu  (which  never  used  in  war.  Lncredu^.  however,  usea  it  in 

^  rasds  fat  sed  diu)  a  continuaiion  oi  the  18th  a  verse  perfectly  analogoos.  (5.410  )  Some  read 

-Mffer  FtnsUUci     "Ut  m,nuKntS"    ob-  revinctae 

2S 
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Sensere,  quid  mens  rite,  quid  indoles,  25 
Nutrita  faustis  sub  penetralibus, 
Posset,  quid  Augusti  paternus 
In  pueros  animus  Nerones. 

Fortes  creantur  fortibus :  et  bonis 

Est  in  juvencis,  est  in  equis  patrum  30 
Virtus :  neque  imbellem  feroces 
Progenerant  aquilae  columbam. 

Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam. 
Rectique  cultus  pectora  roborant : 
Utcunque  defecere  mores,  35 
Indecorant  bene  nata  culpao. 

* 

Quid  debeas,  o  Roma,  Neronibus, 
Testis  Metaurum  flumen,  et  Hasdrubal 
Devictus,  et  pulcher  fugatis 
Ille  dies  Latio  tenebris,  40 

Qui  primus  alma  risit  adorea, 
Dirus  per  urbes  Afer  ut  ltalas, 
Ceu  flamrna  per  taedas,  vel  Eurus 
Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 

Post  hoc  secundis  usque  laboribu?  4j 
Romana  pubes  crevit,  et  impio 
Vastata  Poenorum  tumultu 
Fana  deos  habuere  rectos : 

Dixitquc  tandem  perfidus  Hannibal : 
"  Cervi,  luporum  praeda  rapacium,  50 
Sectamur  ultro,  quos  opimus 
Fallere  et  effugere  est  triumphus. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


29.  Tbe  tme  peacmation  of  thii  . 
Ue«n  much  coolesled.  Tbe  one  niost  commonly 
adopted  bas  e  colon  after  bonis :  bat  fortibui  §4 
bonit  makes  »n  aukward  pleonasm,  since  bonus  is 
used  b/  tbe  best  writers,  both  in  prose  as  well  as 
io  poetrj,  with  ihe  same  force  Mvalidu»,  strenuus, 
pratstans  01 fortis.  Wakefield'8  punctuation,  oo  the 
'■ontrary,  is  very  ingenious,  aod  we  give  it  a  de- 
cided  preference  over  the  cominon  readitig.  It  is 
<'Shibited  in  our  test 
36  JnHmrmnt  is  (oand  in  some  MSS.,  a*d  in 


the  aocient  scboliasts.  The  common  reading 
decorant.  Bentiej  praiees  indecorant,  and  Cu> 
ningaui  receives  it  into  tbe  text. 

42.  Glereanus  reads  it  Jtalas. 

43.  Cuningam  gives,  on  conjecture,  ut  Kurus 
Soioe  MSS.  and  editioos  haveel  Eurus. 

48.  Brodaeus  reads  tectos .  which  is  a  coojecftJK 
of  Marsilius'g,  and  refers  to  tbe  rebuildmc;  of  tbe 
ttraples  which  had  been  destroyed  bv  tbc  Carthtg'- 


5£.  Cuoingnnj  reiects  t$1. 
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Oens,  quae  cremato  fortis  ab  Ilio 
Jactata  Tuscis  aequoribus  sacra, 

Natosque  maturosque  patres  Tt5 
Pertulit  Ausonias  ad  urbes, 

Duris  ut  ilex  tonsa  bipennibus 
Nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido, 
Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro.  HO 

Non  Hydra  secto  corpore  firmior 
Vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem : 
Monstrumve  submisere  Colchi 
Majus,  Echioniaeve  Thebae. 

• 

Merses  profundo,  pulchrior  evenit :  H5 
Luctere,  multa  proruet  integrum 
Cum  laude  victorem,  geretque 
Proelia  conjugibus  loquenda. 

Carthagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 

Mittam  superbos :  occidit,  occidit  70 
Spes  oranis  et  fortuna  nostri 
Nominis,  Hasdrubale  interemto. 

Nil  Claudiae  non  perficient  manus : 
Quas  et  benigno  numine  Jupiter 

Defendit,  et  curae  sagaces  75 
Expediunt  per  acuta  belli. 


Carhen  V. 


AD  AUGUSTUM. 
Divis  orte  bonis,  optime  Romulae 


~ '  ^  Custos  gentis,  abes  jam  nimium  diu : 
Maturum  reditum  pollichus  Patmm 
,  Sancto 


VARIOU8  READINGS. 

C0 .      of  Valart's  MSS.  has  animosqm.   lt  ts  73.  Afcsr  MSS.,  and  aroong  thera  a  very  m- 

■ooad  ibo  <n  two  of  Bentlev»9.  cient  ooe  of  Cruquius'*,  have  ptrficiunt.   Soine  ot 

&  Masy  MSS.  have  Jucrsus,,  and  also  some  of  Torrentius*s  have  tfficient. 

«*rfr«kioQS.    Seventeen  of  Valart'»  MSS.  76.  Tbe  Venice  editkm  aod  that  of  GlereanGs 

Mr«  tins  r**dmg.    Two  others  read  «n't'<  (br  rw-  have  Mla  for  M/t. 
W. 

66.  0* 


66.  Ooe  or  two  MSS.  have  />rorui7,  aod  in  the 
Mfcwiojr  lue  xmlquc. 
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Lucem  rcdde  tuac,  dux  honc,  patriue :  5 
Instar  vcris  cnim  vultus  ubi  tuus 
Aflulsit  populo,  gratior  it  dies, 
Et  solcs  melius  nitcnt. 

Vt  matcr  juvenem,  quem  Notus  invido 
Flatu  Carpathii  trans  maris  aequora  10 
Cunctantem  spatio  longius  annuo 
Dulci  distinct  a  domo, 


Votis  ominibusque  et  precibus  vocat. 
Curvo  nec  faciem  litore  demovet : 

Sic  desideriis  icta  fidelibus  l.ri 


Quaerit  patria  Caesarem. 


Tutus  bos  etenim  tuta  perambuJat : 
Nutrit  rura  Ceres,  almaque  Faustitas : 
Pacatum  volitant  per  mare  navitae  : 

Culpari  metuit  Fides :  30 

< 

Nullis  poUuitur  casta  domus  stupris: 
M«>s  et  lex  maculosum  cdomuit  nefas  : 
Laudantur  simili  prole  puerperae  : 

Culpam  Poena  premit  comes. 

ilBflJ  m  U')n'J  «7  iKkl  .HHliUiil  // 

Quis  Parthum  paveat  ?  quis  gelidum  Scythen  ?  25 
Quis,  Germania  quos  horrida  parturit 
Fctus,  incolumi  Cacsare  ?  quis  ferae 
Bcllum  curet  Iberiae  ? 


VARIOUS  READING? 
Odi  5. 


7.  A  few  MSS.  havc  rffuhit.  In  thit  nme  linc 
the  ponctuatiou  of  the  cditions  varies.  The  Venice 
edition  of  1479,  that  of  Junia  1503,  together  with 
those  of  Lambinus,  Cruquius,  Rutgersiut,  Hem- 
sius,  Bentley,  Cuningam,  and  others,  place  a  coin- 
ma  or  somicolon  afttr popvh.  Thia  accotds  beiter 
with  what  precedes  Lucan  rcddc  tune  patriat. 
The  common  cditions  have  a  point  after  .-IJfulsit 
and  nono  after  populo;  which  tbercfore  oVpendt, 
in  oonairuclion,  on  what  followt. 


14.  The  common  retding  is  diwumt:  but  dt- 
movct  is  sanctioned  bj  the  anthority  oi  Lunbnrat 
Bentlev,  Cuningarn,  and  others. 

17.  Tbe  common  reading  is  Tutu*  bos  ateuxm 
rvra  ptrambulat :  the  repetition  of  rwra,  however, 
in  the  next  line,  excites  very  natuxally  a  sCroog 
Fiispicion  respccting  the  genuinenest  of  tha  t*xt 
Faber  conjectures  prata  for  rvra  in  the  17th  lioe, 
in  which  be  is  followed  by  Snnadon.  Bentley  re* 
tains  rura  in  this  line,  but  alters  it  in  the  next  to 


12.  Llevcn  of  ValanV  M  5&  havc  distitut,  which  farra.  Cuningam  for  the  second  nrrs  gwws  cmUa 

is  tUe  read.ng  mofctgonerally  received.  Somc  hare  In  each  line,  however,  the  MSS  tmite  in  readin: 

ttctinet,  and  •tren  dtttnet ;  which  latt.  r  roading  mro,  escept  that  in  one  of  Benilej»t  il  1*  staffii 

w  givcn i  also  in  the  Milan  edtlion  of  H77,  and  io  ro,  which  the  critic  cohjectored  tohart  bee*  wu 

i  * iw*   i'UOn  °f  ,479,  tritvra :  n  rcading  actuallv  given  br  one  of  Janfi 

1*  1  he  cditions  vary,  somc  reading  ominibvs  MSS.   Tbc  roost  ingenious  suggestion,  howcrer, 

uique  precibus:  and  otbers  omim h,s  atqvt  et  pre-  is  that  of  Bothe,  wbo  proposes  Ma  for  rura^  in 

17tl>  line,  which  we  have  adm  '    1  into  the  tr\* 
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Condit  quisquc  diem  collibus  in  suis, 
Et  vitem  viduas  ducit  ad  arborcs :  30 
Hinc  ad  vina  venit  laetus,  et  alteris 
Te  mensis  adhibet  deum  : 

"*  v'%  i  *  ''  '   .  * 

Te  multa  prece,  te  prosequitur  raero 
Defuso  pateris :  et  Laribus  tuum 

Miscet  numen,  uti  Graecia  Castoris  35 
Et  magni  memor  Herculis. 

Longas  o  utinam,  dux  bone,  ferias 
Praestes  Hesperiae  !  dicimus  integro 
Sicci  mane  die,  dicimus  uvidi, 

Quura  Sol  Oceano  subest.   .  40 


♦  * 


.1 


/'» l 

-    ■  ■  "  "  ■  -  "    -  '  -  - 


—    Cabhen  VI. 
AD  APOLLINEM. 

Dive,  quem  proles  Niobea  magnae 
M  VVindicem  linguae,  Tityosque  raptor 
:v  Sensit,  et  Trojae  prope  victor  altae 
'      Phthius  Achilles, 

Caeteris  major,  tibi  miJes  impar ;  f» 
Filius  quamquam  Thetidos  marinae 
Dardanas  turres  quateret  tremenda 
Cuspide  pugnax. 

Ule,  mordaci  velut  icta  ferro 

Pinus,  aut  impulsa  cupressus  Euro,  10 
Procidit  late  posuitquc  collum  in 
Pulverc  Teucro. 


VAKIOUS  READINGS. 


ctxnmou  rcading  \t  rtd.it.   We  have      37.  Some  of  Bentley'8  MSS.  bare  rtx  in  place 
'  however,  m  mftkin?  a  betler  senee,  of  dux. 

gara  give  oo  tbe  au-  Oot  6. 


ityof  MSS. 

34.  Maey  MSS.  and  «»16  of  tbe  early  editioos  6.  Larnbinus,  Bentky,  end  others  reed  otiomm, 

ft-re  JD^Wvo,  wbkbbas  lea  precisk»  than  of  which  Botbe  remarks:  ««minus  quidem  eJe- 

/**•.  ganter  et  freqoentiore  t  lite  ra." 


55-  Faber  conjectum  nomen,  which  Brodaeus      10.  Cunmfram  reads  tmprata,  which  ia  alar» 

foond  in  three  of  ValarVs  MSS.. 
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Ille  non,  inclusus  equo  Minervac 
Sacra  mentito,  male  feriatos 

Troas  et  laetam  Priami  choreis  1.^ 
Falleret  aulam ; 

Sed  palam  captis  gravis,  heu  nefas !  heu ! 
Nescios  fari  pueros  Achivis 
Ureret  flammis,  etiam  latentem 

Matris  in  alvo :  20 


Ni,  tuis  flexus  Venerisque  gratae 
Vocibus,  divum  pater  adnuisset 
Rebus  Aencaapotiore  ductos 
Alite  muros. 


Doctor  Argivae  fidicen  Thaliae,  £5 
Phoebe,  qui  Xantho  layis  amne  crines. 
Dauniae  defende  decus  Camenae, 
Lcvis  Agyieu. 

Spiritum  Phoebus  mihi,  Phoebus  artem 
Carminis,  nomenque  dedit  poetae.  30 
Virginum  primae,  puerique  claris 
Patribus  orti, 

Deliae  tutela  deae,  fugaces 
Lyncas  et  cervos  cohibentis  arcu, 

Lesbium  servate  pedem,  meiquc  35 
Pollicis  ictum, 

Rite  Latonae  puerum  canentes, 
Rite  crescentem  face  Noctilucam, 
Prosperam  frugum,  celeremque  pronos 

Volverc  menscs.  40 


VAWOUS  READINGS. 

13.  Some  cditions  vcry  erroncousl  v  puoc tuate  as  MSS.  have  Ductor  and  a  fcn  Argitat.  Tbr 

followf :  Jlle,  non  inclusus  eouo  reading  whicb  we  have  adopted  appears  to  aflbrc. 

19.  Some  MSS.  give  latentes  wbicb  ts  fouod  also  the  best  sense.   Ductor  woald  have,  moreover, 

m  a  fe w  of  the  early  editions,  but  seventeen  MSS.  an  aukward  aound  immediately  after  ductoe  in  thn> 

«f  Valarfs  have  lattntem,  the  reading  commonly  23d  line,  whiie  Argivae  aaema  preferable  to  argu- 

adopted.  tae  on  acconnt  of  its  beinr  pot  in  direct  opposiuoc 

31.  A  very  ancient  MS.  of  Cruquios's  has JUx-  to  Daunia  (i.  e.  Latina)  Camena. 

%u  in  place  of  tbe  common  reading  victus.    fienl-  28.  Agyieu  is  the  true  orthography,  from  tbe 

ley  adopts  tbe  former,  and  we  have  also  admitted  it  Greek  forro  'Ayvihf.   Some  MSS.  and  early  edi- 

into  the  text  tiona  have  Apltu  and  Agylleu, 

85.  Cumngam  reads  Docior  Argtae,  but  tha  38.  Some  MSS.  pre  noctxluca  and  proeptn 
common  editions  grre  Doctor  argutae.  Some 
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CARMIMUM  LIB.  IV,  7. 
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Nupta  jam  dices :  Ego  dis  araicum. 
Saeculo  festas  rcferente  luces, 
Reddidi  carmen,  docilis  modorum 
Vatis  Horati. 


Carmen  VIL 
AD  TORQUATUM. 


Diflugere  nives  ;  redeunt  jam  granuna  campis, 
2  r    Arboribusque  comae : 

Mutat  terra  vices :  et  decrescentia  ripas 

Flumina  praetereunt : 
Gratia  cum  Nymphis  geminisque  sororibus  audet  b 

Ducere  nuda  choros. 
Immortalia  ne  speres,  monet  Annus  et  almum 

Quae  rapit  Hora,  diem. 
Frigora  mitescunt  Zephyris :  Ver  proterit  Aestas. 

Interitura,  simul  10 
Pomifer  Auctumnus  fruges  effuderit :  et  mox 

Bruma  recurrit  iners. 
Damna  tamen  celeres  reparant  coelestia  lunae  : 

Nos,  ubi  decidiraus, 
Quo  pius  Aeneas,  quo  dives  Tullu»  et  Ancus,  15 

Pulvis  et  umbra  sumus. 
Quis  scit,  an  adjiciant  hodiernae  ciastina  summae 

Tempora  di  superi  ? 
Cuncta  manus  avidas  fugient  haeredis,  amico 

Quae  dederis  animo.  20 
Quum  semel  occideris,  et  de  te  splendida  Minos 

Fecerit  arbitria : 
Non,  Torquate,  genus,  non  te  facundia,  non  te 
Restituet  pietas. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Od*7. 

13.  Seaaof  Lambina$TJ  MSS.  have  rtcurrtt.         17.  Many  MSS.  have  w/«  for  summae. 
15.  BanSej  r*ad&,  Quopattr  JEntas,  quo  Tul-      19.  BenlJey  conjectures  avidi,  of  which  Cunin 
Itu,  dtm  d  Ancus,  but  he  guspectt  tbe  (rae  rend-    gam  approves,  although  he  assigns  it  also  to  As 
ing  to  bare  beto  originallj  pauper  et  Ancus.  Ott- 
niaj^ara  reaas  Tullus  divtt,  et  Ancus,  vid.  Espla- 

give  FOitr  in  place  of 
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1-J>  H.  HORATU  FLACCl 

lnfernis  neque  enim  tenebris  Diana  pudicuni 

Liberat  Hippolytum : 
Nec  Lethaea  valet  Theseus  abrumpere  caro 

Vincula  Pirithoo. 

Carmen  VIII. 

/ ;  AD  CENSORINUM. 

Donarem  pateras  grataque  commodus, 

Censorine,  meis  aera  sodalibus  ; 

Donarem  tripodas,  praemia  fortium 

Graiorum :  neque  tu  pessima  munerum 

Ferres,  divite  me  scilicet  artium,  5 

Quas  aut  Parrhasius  protulit,  aut  Scopas, 

Hic  saxo,  liquidis  ille  coloribus 

Sollers  nunc  hominem  ponere,  nunc  deum. 

Sed  non  haec  mihi  vis :  nec  tibi  talium 

Res  est  aut  animus  deliciarum  egens.  10 

Gaudes  carminibus  ;  carmina  possumus 

Donare,  et  pretium  dicere  muneri. 

Non  incisa  notis  marmora  publicis, 

Per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis 

Post  mortem  ducibus ;  non  celeres  fugae,  15 

Rejectaeque  retrorsum  Hannibalis  minae, 

[Non  stipendia  Carthaginis  impiae,] 

Ejus,  qui  domita  nomen  ab  Africa 

Lucratus  rediit,  clarius  indicant 

Laudes,  quam  Calabrae  Pierides :  neque,  20 


VAKIOUS  READINGS. 


1.  Sotuc  of  Lftmbiti'js's  MSS.  «11  those  of  Tor- 
reotius,  and  a  Ccw  others  give  convnodu. 
4.  Tbc  Milan  edition  of  1477  has  mvntra. 

8.  Four  of  Valart'»  MSS.  give  pingtre  in  placc 
of  pontrt. 

9.  Some  few  editioos  have  non  for  nee. 

1*2.  Torrentias,  Bentley,  Jani,  Zeune,  and 
Wakefield,  are  in  favour  of  muntri  ei  we  bave  gi- 
▼eo  it.  Some  MSS  ,  hpwever,  have  muntris, 
which  i*  «doptcd  in  the  Milan  edition  of  1476,  in 
that  of  Veoicel492,  and  also  by  Ascensius,  Bond, 
Heinstus,  Fea,  aiid  Bothe.  vid.  Esplanatory 
DOtes. 

17.  Tbe  common  reeding  is  JVbn  incendia  Cbr- 
fAoymu  impiat,  Bcn tley  conderoni  thc  whole  line 


as  spurious,  on  the  ground  of  its  containing  a  di  • 
rect  and  palpable  error  in  ascribing  tbe  overthrow 
of  Hannihal  and  the  destroction  of  Carthage  to 
ona  and  thc  same  Scipio.  44  Horribilis  sane  hmllu- 
ciuatio  est,"  ob*erves  the  great  critic,  44  quae  vix 
in  oliutn  homineni  de  medw  plebe  cadere  potoit." 
Cuuingam  reads  imptndta  and  Dbriog  sttprndio. 
Fea  retains  the  common  reading  and  makes  incm- 
dia  refer,  not  to  the  final  overthrow  of  Carthage, 
but  to  the  disasters  inflicted  bv  the  elder  Scipio 
on  the  Curthaginmn  power.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  nith  Bentley  that  the  Hne  is  spurioos,  and 
have  therafore  enctosed  it  witbin  bracketa,  inaking. 
however,  the  alteration  recommended  by  Doring. 
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CARMINUU  LIB.  IV,  9.  4 

JSi  chartae  sileant,  quod  bene  feceris, 
Mercedem  tuleris.    Quid  foret  lliae 
Mavortisque  puer,  si  taciturnitas 
Obstaret  meritis  invida  Romuli  ? 

Ereptum  Stygiis  fluctibus  Aeacum  *J.~> 
Virtus  et  favor  et  lingua  potentium 
Vatum  divitibus  consecrat  insulis. 

4 

Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori : 

Coelo  Musa  beatf  Sic  Jovis  interest 

Optatis  epulis  impiger  Hercules :  30 

Clarum  Tyndaridae  sidus  ab  infimis 

Quassas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates : 

Ornatus  viridi  tempora  pampino  ^ 

Liber  vota  bonos  ducit  ad  exitus.    <fr .  -      i  J    .  <  < 

9  *  « 


Carmen  IX. 

AD  LOLLIUM. 

Ne  forte  credas  interitura,  quae,  ,  * 

Longe  sonantem  nafus  ad  Aufiduni, 

Non  ante  vulgatas  per  artes  ^  , .  , 

Ve&a  locfuor  sociafida  chordis. 

f  -  •  -x^  '  ,  > 

r 

Non,  si  priores  Maeonius  tenet 
Sedes  Homerus,  Pindaricae  latent, 


Ceaeque,  et  Alcaei  minaces, 
Stesichorique  graves  Camenac : 


Nec,  si  quid  olim  lusit  Anacreon, 

Delevit  aetas:  spirat  adhuc  amor,  10 
Vivuntque  commissi  calores 


t  Aeoliae  ^tiibus  puellae. 

Non^soia  com^os  arsit  adurferi 
Crin&s,  et  aurim  vcstibus  illititat  , 

Mirata,  regaesque  cultus  l;> 
Et  comit«  Helene  Lacaena  : 


VAKOUS  READINGS. 
«■  Cemo^m  aml  Sanadon  road  ab  intvQs.         prcferoblc,  and  is  oq.iiva!ent  to  loqui  solto. 

» 

Oo«  9. 

<  Tbe  eaH?  editions  htvc  /oguar,  but  loquor  is  <r> 

19 
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IVuuusve  Teucer  tela  Cydonio 
Direxit  arcu :  non  semel  Ilios 


Vexata :  non  pugnavit  ingens 
Idomeneus  Sthenelusve  solu-  ~U 


I  )icenda  Musis  proelia  :  non  ferox 
Hector,  vel  acer  Deiphobus  graves 
Excepit  ictus  pro  pudicis 

Conjugibus  puerisque  primu> 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  a  ~* 

Multi :  sed  omnes  illacriraabiles 
Urguentur  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro.  , 

rruAJityvcXjLt  \  \Ji  (Paulum  sepultae  distat  inertiae 

b  ctv^^f^fcelata  virtus.    Non  ego  te  meis  p| 

^M^w  jlu^  Chartis  inornatum  silebo, 

i^r     Totve  tuos  patiar  labores 

Impune,  Lolli,  ca/pere  lividas 
Obliviones.    Est  animus  tibi 
Rerumque  prudens,  et  secundis 
Temporibus  dubiisque  rectus : 

Vindex  avarae  fraudis,  et  abstineus 
Ducentis  ad  se  cuncta  pecuniae : 
Consulque  non  unius  anni, 
Sed  quoties  bonus  atque  fidus 

Judex  honestum  praetulit  utili. 
Kcjecit  alto  dona  nocentium 
Vultu,  per  obstantes  catervas 
Explicuit  sua  victor  arma. 

" 

.  g_  :  r 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

17.  Saven  of  Valart*»  MSS.  have  Primusqvc,      41.  Most  editors  place  et  afler  vtih,  ond  all 

a  reading  which  Baxterhas  also  adopted,  but  iin-  the  43d  line  after  Vultu.   But  Jani  maintain* 

properly.  et  is  wanlmg  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  likevrbe  i 

31.  Many  MSS.  and  editions  have  siltri  for  «•  thecarly  edilions  previous  to  that  of  Aldus.  Vi 

lebo,  but  the  latter  is  found  in  all  the  ediiiont  be-  however,  aseerts  that  et  is  found  in  seven  | 

fore  thatof  Aldus  (1519),  and  is  adopted  by  Lem-  The  omission  of  the  coniunction  is  more  in  the 

binus,  Heinsius,  Bentlev.  Burmann,  Cuningam.  Sa-  rit  of  Horace. 
nadon,  Gesner.  &r 


don,  ^***^. 


CARMINUM  LIU.  IV,  10,  11.  l.il 

Non  possidentem  multa  vocaverb*  t.r> 
Recte  beatum :  rectius  occupat 
Nomen  beati,  qui  deorum 
\  .  Muneribus  sapienter  uti, 

Duramque  caJlet  pauperiem  pati,  *' 
Pejusque  leto  flagitium  timet ;  50 
Non  ille  pro  caris  amicis 
Aut  patria  timidus  perire. 


AD  LIGURINUM 

O  crudelis  adhuc,  et  Veneris.muneribus^potens,, 
Insperata  tuae  quum  veniet  pluma  superbiae, 
Et,  quae  nunc  humeris  involitant,  deciderint  comae, 
Nunc  et,  qui  color  est  puniceae  flore  prior  rosae, 
Mutatus  Ligurinum  in  faciem  verterit  hispidam :  5 
Dices,  heu  !  quoties  te  in  speculo  videris  alterum, 
Quae  mens  est  hodie,  cur  eadem  non  puero  fuit  ? 
Vel  cur  his  animis  incolumes  non  redcunt  genae  ? 


Carmen  XI. 

AD  PHYLLIDEM. 

Est  mihi  nonum  superantis  amium 
Plenus  Albani  cadus :  est  in  horto. 
Phylli,  nectendis  apium  coronis : 
Est  ederae  vis 


VARIOUS  READINGS 
Ook  10. 


l&estkv  proposes  bruma  for  pluma,  on  the  *  5.  Two  MSS.  of  Torrentuw'»  gi?t  Ligurint 

^TcnodtBat  f  iu*na  is  a  vory  unusual  word  to  ex-  but  all  the  re»t  Ligurinum. 

-  «BMung  of  barba.   This  eroendalioo  of  Maojr  MSS.  orait  te. 
i  «s  *dopied  by  Sanadon  and  Wakefield. 

a  (ai  Eurip.  Supp.  p.  259—468.)  rivea  Odk  II. 
pama  for  pama,  while  etsewhere  {xnd.  Clau. 

Journ.  mk  11  p.  128.)  he  suggesta  ruga.    We  4.  Tbe  true  ortbofcraphy  U«kro<r.  Thewerd  is 

N»ve  retained  the  cotnmon  n>adin&,  however,  as  derived  from  the  Celtic  cidhtar 
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13*2  Q.  HORATll  FLACti 

Multa,  qua  crines  religata  fulges  : 
Ridet  argento  domus :  ara  castis 
Vincta  verbenis  avet  immolato     '  -  1  ^  ^  '■  ^  ^  - 
Spargicr  agno : 

Cuncta  festinat  manus :  huc  et  illuc 

Cursitant  mixtae  pueris  puellae :  10 
Sordidum  flammae  trepidant  rotantes 
Vertice  fumum. 


Ut  tamen  noris,  quibus  advoceris 
Gaudiis :  Idus  tibi  sunt  agendae, 

Qui  dies  mensem  Veneris  marinae  15 
.  '  Findit  Aprilem : 


Jurc  solennis  mihi,  sanctiorque 

Paenc  natali  proprio,  quod  ex  hac 

Luce  Maeccnas  meus  affluentes  :  '*  • 

Ordinat  annos.//       /  i<>  <  '  20 

Telephum,  quem  tu  petis,  occupavit, 
Non  tuae  sortis  juvenem,  puella 
Dives  et  lasciva,  tenetque  grata 
Compede  vinctum. 

Terret  ambustus  Phaethon  avaras  25 
Spes :  et  exemplum  grave  praebet  ales 
Pegasus,  terrenum  equitem  gravatus 
Bellerophontem : 

Semper  ut  te  digna  sequare,  et,  ultra 
Quam  licet  sperare  nefas  putando,  30 
Disparem  vites.   Age  jam,  meorum 
Pinis  amorum,  — 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

*  i 

Ilcinsius  and  Cnrimgzm  rf*<l  festinant  oothe  13.  Cunio^am  gives  ddcocerc  on  cotitectui*. 

nuthontv  of  sorae  MSS.   But  Foa  well  obscrves ;  Thc  same  readiog  i*  foond  in  the  collauon  of  Sa* 

"  male,  et  contra  solitum  loqiif  ndi  modum  Horalii V  ius.  The  coramon  it  the  raore  unial  hrm. 

1 1 .  Bcntley  cnojectures  crepitnnt.  This  reading:  27.  Cuningam  gtves  the  Greek  (nrm  Pejra* o f 
ii  iound  in  both  the  Altorff  MSS  of  Jani.  But  trr- 
vidant  is  by  f«r  tiio  more  po.tiuit  remlirig! 
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CARMINUM  LIB.  IV,  U». 

Non  enim  posthac  alia  calebo 
Femina,  —  condisce  modos,  amanda 
Voce  quos  reddas  :  minuuntur  atrac  llfi 
Carmine  curae. 


Carmen  XII. 
AD  VIRGILIUM. 

Jam  Veris  comites,  quae  mare  temperanl, 
Impellunt  animae  lintea  Thraciae : 
Jam  nec  prata  rigent,  nec  fluvii  strepunt 
Hiberna  nive  turgidi. 

,  Nidum  ponit,  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens, 
Infelix  avis,  et  Cecropiae  domus 
Aeternum  opprobrium,  quod  raale  barbaras 
Rcgum  est  ulta  libidines. 

Dicunt  in  tenero  gramine  pinguium 
Custodes  ovium  carmina  fistula, 
Delectantque  deum,  cui  pecus  et  nigrac 
Colles  Arcadiae  placent. 

Adduxere  sitim  tempora,  Virgili : 
Sed  pressum  Calibus  ducere  Liberum 
Si  gestis/juvenum  nobilium  cliens,  15 
Nardo  vina  mereberis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Sx  A  MSS.  oi  Bersm&nn'i,  and  another  coo-  which  Getner,  tVakefield,  mnd  othert  adopt. 

taiotng  Acroo's  scholia,  give  minuuntur.  It  ttfound  Zeune,  bowever,  hee  removed  it  froro  Gesner^s 

alao  ui  soroe  of  Valarfs  aud  JenPs  MSS.  We  have  tett,  and  snbstituted  Dtlectantqut,  wbich  is  fiven 

t&apbtd  this  reading  as  preferable  to  the  common  likewise  in  the  best  editions. 
ooe  mtnuenhtr.  Bentiey  givea  the  latter,  however,       11.  Bentley,  on  the  aulhority  of  an  ancient  MS. 

«nd  con«idera  H  belter  than  minuvntur.    But  readg  nigrat  in  the  plac*  of  the  common  m>rr 

nmmaUvr  is  received  by  Heinsius,  Cuningam,  This  is  adoptcd  also  by  Cuninjain  and  Sanadon, 

V»  Ae&tld,  aod  olhers.  tbe  letter  of whom  obeenret :  41  Ce  chan^ement  de 

nigri  en  nigrae  est  peu  de  chose,  cependant  il  dou- 

Oot  13.  nc  plus  d'elegance  a  la  coottniction/' 

16.  Tbe  commoo  rcadioK  i«  merebere,  but  many 

Tba  tMe  of  tbis  ode  varies  in  thc  MSS.  vid.  MSS.  have  nurebcris,  wblch  Beniley  and  Kidd 

£'iplasaxsn>  notes.  adopt    "  Quare  non  recipiatur,"  observes  the  for- 

5.  Tht  edmons  vary,  some  reading  Itym,  othert  mer  in  tpeakiog  of  thtt  reading,  "  oihil  video:  K- 
ltAym,  aixj  others  again  Itin  bentint  eaim  hnnc  versum  pedc  Cretico  quam  Dac 

II.  Sbny.  MSS.    have  ddedante,  a  rtading   tvlico  claudere  tolet  Notter." 


10 
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<*.  HORATII  1  LACCI 

: 

jttfardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum, 
^ui  nunc  Sulpiciis  accubat  horreis, 
Spes  donare  novas  Iargus,  amaraque 

Curarum  ehiere  efficax.  '20 

Ad  quae  si  properas  gaudia,  cum  tua 
Velox  merce  veni :  non  ego  te  meis 
Immunem  meditor  tinguere  poculis, 
Plena  dives  ut  in  domo. 

Verum  pone  moras  et  studium  lucri  ; 
Nigrorumque  memor,  dum  licet,  ignium, 
Misce  stultitiam  consiliis  brevem : 

Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco. 

■ 

Carmen  XIII. 

AD  LYCEN. 

Audivere,  Lyce,  di  mea  vota,  di 
Audivere,  Lycc.    Fis  anus,  et  tamen 
/      Vis  formosa  videri, 

Ludisque  et  bibis  impudens, 

f  Et  cantu  tremulo  pota  Cupidinem  ;     ]  -5 

Lentum  sollicitas.   Ille  virentis  ct 
Doctae  psallere  Chiae  y 
Pulchris  excubat  in  genis. 

Importunus  enim  transvolat  aridas 

Quercus,  et  refugit  te,  quia  luridi  -  10 
Dentes  te,  quia  rugae  ««  ••  < . A  <  <  \ 
Turpant  et  capitis  nives. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

18.  Some  editions  have  Sulpitiis,  butthe  true  or-  10.  In  place  of  luridi  the  collation  of  Saxius  has 
hography  is  gireo  io  the  text  vid.  Fea  ad  loc.  Hvidi. 

11.  Vanderbourg  state*  that  the  poncruatioa  of 
Odi  13.  all  his  MSS.  i»  DtnUs;  U  avia,  &x.  whtcb  it  fol- 

lowed  elso  in  the  common  editioni. 

Some  MSS.  have  Lieen  in  the  title  of  this  ooY 
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(JAHMlNUM  Llli.  IV,  14.  135 

Nec  Coae  referunt  jam  tibi  purpurae, 
Nec  clari  lapides  tempora,  quae  semel 

Notis  condita  fastis  15 
Inclusit  volucris  Dies. 

Quo  fugit  Venus  ?  heu  !  quove  color  1  decens 
Quo  motus  ?  quid  habes  illius,  illius, 
Quae  spirabat  Amores, 
Quae  me  surpuerat  mihi  ?  20 

Felix  post  Cinaram  notaque  et  artium 
Gratarum  facies  !  Sed  Cinarae  breves 
Annos  fata  dederunt, 
Servatura  diu  parem 

Cornicis  vetulae  temporibus  Lycen :  t>5 
Possent  ut  juvenes  visere  fervidi, 
Multo  non  sine  risu,  y 
Dilapsam  in  cineres  facem. 


Carmen  XIV. 

AD  AUGUSTUM. 

y  iiuae  cura  Patrum,  quaeve  Quiritium, 
*  (  Plenis  honorum  muneribus  tuas, 


S  Auguste,  virtutes  in  aevum 

J  p  (  Per  titulos  memoresque  fastes 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

14.  The  MSS.  vary,  aoiue  uaving  c/an,  olhers  Best  proposes  Cinarfini  ?  nota  quo  et  artixan 

ean.   According  to  Hunter,  »*  utriusque  lectioois  Gratarumfacies?  Cannegieiur  (06*.  MiscelL  c. 

aeoaa  fere  anctorita*."    Cruquius,  Bentley,  Cu-  14.  p.  432 )  suggests.  Phoenix  post  Cynaram, 

ning-%m,  Sanadon,  Wakefield,  arul  others  give  thc  nota  (jua4,  &ic.   Butmd.  Evplanatory  notes. 

ftference  to  can,  but  cZan  is  adopted  by  Fea,  28.  Some  editions  bave  Delapsarny  but  Dilap- 

Mnjcberlkh,  Doring,  and  all  tbe  more  recent  cdi-  sam  givea  a  better  roeaning  and  is  adopted  by 

fclA  It  oertainly  makes  tbe  better  sense.  vid.  Benlley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  and  otbers. 
tiptsnatory  notes. 

1T.  Best  reads  calor  dtccns?  but  tbe  arrange-  Ode  14. 
mt  wmch  we  bave  adopted  is  sanctioned  by  tbe 

tatoorhi  of  Bentley,  Gesner,  Valart,  Jani,  Ober-  1.  Cuningam  conjectures  quaere  in  bis  notes. 

Fea,  Doring,  and  otbers.    Cuningam  reads,  4.  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Jani,  Doriog,  and  otbers 


heu !  pto  color  ?  heu  !  decens  prefer  jfastus.   Jani  considers  this  to  be  tbe 

90-  Nost  editiona  place  a  comma  after  mihi  and  learned  form  ;  but  tbe  authority  of  Priscian  is  de- 
*  nwrk  of  interrogation  after facies.  cisive  against  hiro.    "  Fastus,  quando  a  fastidio 


21.  Tbe  meaning  of  this  passage  has  beenmuch  est  verbo,  quartae  est :  quando  vero  pro  AnnaU 

and  sorne  critics  have  ventured  upon  accipitur,  a  fastia  et  nefastis  diebus  sic  diclura,  fre- 

of  Uie  text.   Markland  cou  jecturea  quentius  aecundae  est.n    (Priscian.  Op.  vol.  1.  p. 

*t  aritum  Gmtarwn  t  fadli  sed  Cinarae.  226.  ed.  Krehi) 
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Aeternet  ?  o,  qua  sol  habitabiles 
Illustrat  oras,  maxime  principum  : 
Quem  legis  expertes  Latinae 
Vindclici  didicere  nuper, 


Quid  Marte  posses.   Milite  nam  tuo 
Drusus  Genaunos,  implaciduin  genus,  10 
Breunosque  veloces,  et  arces 
Alpibus  impositas  tremendis, 

Dejecit  acer  plus  vice  simplici. 
Major  Neronum  mox  grave  proeliuin 
Commisit,  immanesque  Raetos  fi  / 1 7} 

Auspiciis  pepulit  secundis : 


Spectandus  in  certamine  Martio, 
Devota  morti  pectora  liberae 
Quantis  fatigaret  ruinis : 
Indomitas  prope  qualis  undas  •>() 

Exercct  Auster,  Pleiadum  choro 
Scindente  nubes:  impiger  hostium 
Vexare  turmas,  et  frementem 
Mitterc  equum  medios  per  ignes. 

Sic  tauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus,  25 
Qua  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Appuli, 
Quum  saevit,  horrendamquc  cultis 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris : 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

5.  Lambinus  has  htr  for  sol.   It  is  found  also  in  some  of  ihe  early  editions  substitutc  Rhortos. 

thecdUtiooof  Saxius.  Bolh  forms  are  incorrect.  vid.  Ode  4.  4.  17.  Va- 

10.  The  form  most  commonly  received  ii  Gt-  rious  Readings. 

navnos.    Brodaeus  ha»  Gcnantos.    Bailer  pre-  19  Some  editions  have  fatigart f,  otbtn  fali- 

fers  Genauvos  from  soine  MSS.  of  LambUius,  gnrit. 

«vhich  Waiiedcld  also  favours.     Olher  edilions  90.  Bentley  conjectures  Indomitns. 

hare  Germanos.   The  eamc  difference  exists  in  84.  Bentluy  suggests  enses  for  ignes;  but  tbo 

rclaboa  to  the  uame  Breunos  in  the  succeedmg  line.  poet  evidenlly  alludes  to  nonte  lm»iorical  event 

Cruquius,  Bentley,  Fea,  Donngand  some  others  whicb  has  not  come  down  to  u*t. 

sjitre  the  form  just  mentioned.    Bul  airaost  all  the  26.  The  commonly  received  reuding  is  Qui 

itninsj  edttions  have  Rrennos.    The  fireuni  regna,  &c.   We  have  adopted,  l>owever,  tbe 


and  Genaunes  are  menlioned  by  Pltny  :t.  20.    Pto*  jecture  of  Bentley,  of  nhtch  Cuninga 

lemy  also  speaks  of  Bpd>v°t  nrBpctrol  (8.  13.)  and  disapprove. 

Strabo  rfiy  Bptfvwy  (wbero  tbe  Aiduie  editioo  has  28.  Many  MSS.  of  good  repute  bave  wunitaivr, 

Bp/y«#ir)  sal  rcvavvwv.  and  this  readin»  is  adopted  by  Rulgersius,  Beot- 

13.  Jani  plaees  a  conuna  after  acer,  and  refers  ley,  Valart,  antTothers.  But  Lambmua,  Cruqutes, 

phts  vict  simplici  to  Nero.   Cuntngam  conjcctures  Muretus,  Stephcus,  Heinstus,  Dacier,  Gesner,  &.c. 

n  his  noies  Disjecit  for  Drjecit.  give  meditatur. 

15.  Tbe  cqmroon  rending  ts  Rhaeios,  for  which 
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•  ARMINUM  LIB.  IV,  14. 


Ut  barbarorum  Claudius  agmina 

Ferratavasto  diruit  impetu,  30 
Primosque  et  extremos  metendo 
Stravit  humum,  sino  clade  victor, 

Te  copias,  te  consilium  et  tuos 
Praebente  divos.    Nam,  tibi  quo  die 
Fortus  Alexandrea  supplex 
Et  vacuam  patefecit  aulam. 

Fortuna  lustro  prospera  tertio  . 
Belli  secundos  reddidit  exitus, 
Laudemque  et  optatum  peractis 
Imperiis  decus  arrogavit. 

Te  Cantaber  non  ante  domabilis, 
Medusque,  et  Indus,  te  profugus  Scythes 
Miratur,  o  tutela  praesens 
Italiae  dominaeque  Romae : 

Te,  fontium  qui  celat  origines,  ^        ,  45 

Nilusque,  et  Ister/te  rapidus  Tigris, 
Te  belluosus  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  Oceanus  Britannis : 


3f> 


40 


Te  non  paventis  funera  Galliae  > 

Duraeque  tellus  audit  Iberiae ;       p  50 
,   Te  caede  gaudentes  Sygambri 
^  i  *lj  +  i  t  *j  Compositis  venerantur  armis. 


r 


VARIOU3  READINGS. 

• 

&  Sotne  of  thc  best  MSS.  have  AUxandrea,  trary  ujage:  on  the  contrary,  it  i»  sanctioned  hr 
1  fti  um  form  is  adopted  in  the  Milan  editiou  of  the  Innguaprc  of  numcrwis  tnedals  and  MSS.  vid. 
1476,  tac  Venice  edition»  of  1478,  1479,  148.1,  Bumiann  ad  Propert.  %  9.  33.  Ursin.  adCic. 
14«,  1«3.  1  i92,  1509.  the  edi|ion  of  Aldus  1501,  ep.  adfam.  4.  2. 10.  Fea.  ad  U>e. 
•ni  taat  of  Janta,  150J.  It  is  given  also  by  Mn-  49  Beotler,  following  tlie  authority  of  twoMSS  . 
*ta«,  Croqaiua,  Totrentius,  Stephens,  Heiniia*,  and  also  a  MS.  copy  of  A<*roti*s  fcholia,  reads  p q- 
IVspiet,  Ratgersius,  Fabcr,  Dacier,  Bentley,  Cu-  ventes  in  placo  of  ptventis,  tt>  tiiai  Gattia*  pa- 
"ogam,  Ttlbot,  Jani,  Oberlinqs,  Mitschertich,  ventes  will  be  tbe  nominntire  plural. 
Kea,  H-joter,  Dorinp;,  Bothc,  &c  Nor  U  the  adop-  51.  The  common  f>rm  is  Sicambri.  rid.  Ode  4 
■■nn  of  Qr.i fnrm  the  result  of  mere  caprice  or  arbt-   2.  35    Vartous  Hcadinjrs. 

30 
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138  UOHAlll  f  LACCi 

Cakmi  ■  XV. 

AUGUSTI  LAUDES. 

1'hoebus  volentem  proelia^me  loqui 
Victas  et  urbes,  increpuit,  Tyra ; 
?     Ne  parva  Tyrrhenum  per  aequor 
f-     Vela  darem.    Tua,  Caesar,  aetas 

Fruges  et  agris  retulit  uberes, 
Et  signa  nostro  restituit  Jovi, 
A:t  t.    *  •  < .  *  -JDerepta  Parthorum  superbis 

Postibus,  et  vacuum  duellis 


Jauum  Quirinum  clusit,  et  ordinem 
Rectum  evaganti  frena  Licentiae  ' .     '  ,  W 

Injecit,  emovitque  culpas, 
Et  veteres  revocavit  artes : 

Per  quas  Latinum  nomen  et  Italae 
Crevere  vires,  famaque  et  imperi 

Porrecta  majestas  ad  ortum  1$ 
f  Solis  ab  Hesperio  cubili. 


V 


VARIOUS  READINGS 


Ont  15. 


1 .  Torrentiu*  conjeutures  voUnt:. 

2.  Cntica  difler  respecting  tlic  punctuation  of 
tliis  line.  The  common  text  has  a  comina  afler 
urbes  and  no  stop  after  increpuit.  By  thts  arran^e- 
ment,  increpuit  is  joined  in  construction  with  lyra, 
and  a  double  mcaning  arises.  The  first  of  tl»ese, 
m  Phocbus  smote  me  with  his  lyre,"  borders  on  tbe 
ludicrous.  VirgiP»  attrem  vellii  (Eclog.  6.  3.)  can 
no  more  bc  ciled  in  ils  defence,  than  one  insiance 
of  bad  tastc  be  allowed  to  palliate  another.  The 
MCond  meaning  is,  11  Phocbus  chid  me  with  his 
lyre,"  i.  e.  swcpt  thc  sirings  in  nuger.  Apollo  || 
here  compared  lo  the  leader  of  a  chorus,  regulat- 
in<r,  by  the  lones  of  bis  inslrumcnt,  the  move- 
ments  of  his  followcrs.  Mnch  may  be  said  in  fa- 
vour  of  Ihis  modc  of  interprctalion.  The  punctua- 
tion,  however,  whi<  h  we  have  given  in  the  le*t, 
ippesrs  to  yield  the  simplest  and  most  natural 


meaning.  By  it  lyra  is  refcrred  to  ioqui.  Donng, 
in  his  last  edition,  adopts  this  way  of  explaininj 
the  passage.  In  bis  previoos  edition  he  had  ghen 
the  sccond  inlerpreiation  mentioned  above. 

7.  Mosl  MS9.  havc  Dirtpta. 

9.  All  tbe  MSS.  and  early  cdilions  haye  Janum 
Quirini ;  but  Passeratiu»  and  Gronoriu*  are  m 
favour  of  Qvirinum,  and  this  emcndation  is  adopteU 
by  Cuningam,  Jani,  Obcrlinus,  &.c  Oudeodorp 
afso  approves  of  it  (ad  Surt.  Aug.  '22.).  vxd. 
planaiory  notes.  Passeratius  found  Eanum  m  onc 
of  his  MSS.,  whence  some  ediiors  havc  becn  led 
conjecture  fanum  Quirini. 

1*0.  A  few  editions  have  vaganti  or  tt  vaganl. 

1 1.  Some  rcad  danovitquc,  others  amovttqut. 

15.  ortum  is  ihe  rcading  of  ibe  best  edithws  A 
fevr  others  have  orfu*. 
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Custode  rerum  Cacsare,  non  furor 
Civilis  aut  vis  exiget  otium, 
Non  ira,  quae  procudit  enses, 
Et  miseras  inimicat  urbes. 

Non,  qui  profundum  Danubium  bibunt, 
Edicta  rumpent  Julia,  non  Gctae, 
Non  Seres,  infidive  Persae, 
Non  Tanain  prope  fiumen  orti. 

Nosque  et  profestis  lucibus  et  sacris. 
Inter  jocosi  munera  Liberi, 
Cum  prole  matronisque  nostris, 
Rite  deos  prius  apprecati, 


Virtute  functos,  more  patrum,  duces, 
Lydis  remixto  carmine  tibiis/ 
Trojamque  et  Anchisen  et  almae 
Progeniem  Veneris  canemus. 


20 


25 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


11  Maoy  MSS.  have  exirrut,  tvbich  it  adopted  Danurium,  which  sorae  critics  have  been  led  (o 

:*  Moretat,  Fabrkius,  Cruquius,  Torrentius,  Ste-  coaiider  an  older  form  tlx&a  Danubtum.   rid.  Fea 

:am,  Faber,  &c.    But  exiget  is  sanctioned  by  ad  loc. 

dutiius,  Talbot,  Beotley,  Cnniugam,  Sanadoo,  25.  A  MS.  of  Marcilius's  bas  A 

Jwi,  Oberlinas,  Wakefield,  Doring,  and  many  which  Cuningam  adoptt. 

:tberi.  30.  Sotne  editions  have  rtmxsto. 
II.  Some  Ttrr  old  attd  eicellent  MSS.  bave 
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EPODON 


LIBER. 
I 


Carmex  I. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Ibis  Liburnis  inter  alta  navium. 

Amice,  propugnacula, 
Paratus  omne  Caesari  periculum 

Subire,  Maecenas,  tuo  ? 
Quid  nos,  quibus  te  vita  si  supcrstite  *' 

Jucunda,  si  contra,  gravis  ? 
Utrumnc  jussi  pcrscquemur  otium, 

Non  dulce,  ni  tecum  simul  ? 
An  hunc  laborem  mente  laturi,  dccet 

Qua  ferre  non  molles  viros  ?  10 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Erons  1. 

3.  Tbc  coinmon  readinR  ia  Cacsnris,  wi»b  n         Mancinellu»,  is  sanetionrd  hy  ali  the  n>ore  anneut 
rw*J  in  thc  fnllowiut;  line  nfur  tuo.    Some  «-ilnor*,    MSS.    The  prescnce  of  si  in  the  text  is  also  61- 
however,  Minon^  whom  is  Bcntley,  place  a  mnrk  of   j>re<»sly  r»:co£nized  by  the  scholiast  Porphyrion. 
interrogation  aftcr  tvo.  Wakrneld,  (Tragocti.  ])c-    This  latter  readin?  it  adopted  by  Bentfey,  Co- 
/ect,  2.  p  22.)  conjecture*  fat,  in  iinitntionof  Prorn-r-    uin<ani,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  Wakeficld, 
tius  (2.  1  2r».),  "  Bellaque  rvsque  tui  memorarcm    Miftchcrlich,  Fea,  Dnring,  and  many  others. 
CaesarLi."  Of  thisemendalion  Fichstndt  approvcs,       10.  Qua  i«*  fuund  in  the  Florence  cdilion  of 
«xcept  as  to  its  wantin^  the  mnrk  oi  inierro«;ation    1482,  tlint  of  Venice  1544,  and  is  adopled  alao  by 
a'ter  hto.    Bothe  sugK»>«.t!«  Coesari—tuo?  which    Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Mitscherlich,  Fea, 
wo  have  adopted  as  decidcdly  preferable  to  evi  ry    llunter,  Doring,  «&a   Quem  is  friven  in  ihe  colla- 
otWr.   The  coinmon  readin^  1*  tame  nnd  fri}?id.  •  tion  of  Shxius,  in  th«  Venice  edition  of  1479,  ii» 

5.  Thc  first  Venice  edition  ha»  »«\  in  which  it  is   that  of  Milan  1486  and  1502,  and  alto  in  84  o! 
followed  Wv  many  subsequent  edilions.    But  tl>t>    Valart'*  MSS. 
editioo  of  iWher  «rivos  t»,  which,  according  to 
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Feremus  ;  ct  te  vel  per  Alpium  juga, 

Inhospitalem  et  Caucasum, 
Vel  occidentis  usque  ad  ultinium  sinum  ^ 

Forti  sequemur  pectore. 
Roges,  tuum  labore  quid  juvem  meo 

Imbellis  ac  firmus  parum  ? 
Coraes  minore  sum  futurus  in  metu, 

Qui  major  absentes  habet :  > 
Ut  assidens  implumibus  pullis  avis 

Serpentium  allapsus  timet 
Magis  relictis  ;  non,  ut  adsit,  auxili 

Latura  plus  praesentibus. 
Libenter  hoc  et  omne  militabitur 

Bellum  in  tuae  spem  gratiae  ; 
Nfon  ut  juvencis  illigata  pluribus 

Aratra  nitantur  mea : 
Pccusve  Calabris  ante  sidus  fcrvidum 

Lucana  mutet  pascuis : 
Nec  ut  superni  villa  candcns  Tusculi 

Circaea  tangat  moenia. 
Satis  superque  mc  benignitas  tuu 

Ditavit :  haud  paravero, 
Quod  aut,  avarus  ut  Chremes,  terra  prcmam. 

Discinctus  aut  perdam  ut  nepos. 


15 


20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

12.  Marklsod  coojectures  aut  for  ct.  ne  in  tribus  continuis  Epodis  eadem  exeat  termi- 

15  Glmreanu»,  Torrenthu,  Daaer,  Heinsius,  Fa-  natio.  Quod  vitium  sedulo  evitare  solet  Noster,  ex 

ber,  Bentlev,  &.c.  give  lahore.  Soine  editioos  read  reconditae  artis  prneccpto." 
labortm,  wbich  vtolates  the  rnetre.  29.  Bentley  considers  supemi  an  incorroct  epi- 

17.  Hetnshis  conjectnres  sim,  which  Bentley  thet  fd  be  applied  to  Tusculum,  which,  according 

e  reason  assigned  by  the  latter  for  thu  to  Cluvcr,  whom  he  cites,  but  wbose  meaning  be 

is  far  from  convincing.   "  Lege  sim,  mistakes,  the  critic  makes  to  have  been  situate  **  in 

it  r+juvem."  The  expression  simfu-  clivo  letriter  assurgente.n  The  truth  is,  ancient 

dWrtin^  less  of  certainty  than  sum futurus,  Tusculum  was  built  on  the  summit,  not  oo  tbe  de« 

a  manifie-tly  at  variance  with  the  idea  inteoded  to  rlivity,  of  a  bill.  Tho»,  Eustace  remarks ;  •«  From 

be  omveyed.  Grotto  Ferrata  we  proceeded  to  the  hills  that 

tt  Most  MSS  bave  ut  adsit.   Bentley  reads,  hang  ovrr  Fresrati,  tbe  summit  of  whicb  was  ooce 

however,  vti  tit,  which  derives  some  sanction  from  erowned  with  Tu«;«  u»m,  whose  clevation  and  edi- 

Mt  in  the  edttio  prineeps.  fites  of  white  stone  made  it  a  beautiful  and  striking 

tt-  Gtareanos  has  alligata.  object  in  Roman  landscape.   The  rmxlcrn  town  of 

*  W  MSS.  have  mea  instead  ofHhe  cotnmon  Freseati  stands  on  the  side  of  the  hill  moch  lower 

;awu .-  The  former  is  certainly  preferable,  down  than  the  anrient  city  "  Classical  Tour,  vol. 

e  powesaive  sbould  atways  refer  to  the  nearest  2.  p  '264.  Lond.  ed.)  So also  Fea,  in  commeoting 

i:  tod  besid**,  a  double  epithc!  for  juyencis  on  tlie  propriety  of  Benlley'*  supini,  obferves : 

>«  far  fnxo  He^ant.  Hetnsius,  Bentley,  Cuuingam,  "  Hoc  de  hodierno  Tuscuto,  Frescati,  dici  quidem 

Fea,  Doring,  Bothe,  and  many  others,  potest ;  at  vetus  in  motite  supremo  situm  erat,  ut 

li  testanlur  scriptores  omnes  ab  ipso  Cluverio  allati, 

Tbe  common  reading  is  pascua .-  bnlpascuis  et  notat  Acron,  c-ujus  aevo  adhuc  extabat,  tantum 

n  toood  m  many  MSS.  of  the  best  repute,  and  is  anno  1191,  funditus  a  Romanis  aversum  ;  et  ruinae 

wlo-ptsfi  by  Bentley,  Canm^arn,  Sanadon,  Fea,  and  id  comprobant  a  me  pturies  visae."  Markland  coo- 

DOnng.  Beotley's  objection  lo  pnstua  appears  jectures  unnecessarily  superbi  (adStat.  1.  S.  96.). 
•en-fToumkd :  "Nos  ideo  pascuis •  praeferimus 
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Carmen  II. 


Beatus  ille,  qui  procul  ncgotiis 
J    Ut  prisca  gcns  mortalium,        /£t  %^ 
Paterna  rura  bubus  exercet  suii,  f 

Solutus  omni  fcnore. 
Nequc  excitatur  classico  miles  truci, 

Neque  horrct  iratum  mare  ; 
Forumque  vitat  ct  superba  civium 

Potentiorum  limina. 
Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propaginc 


Altas  maritat 


populo 


s, 


Inutilesque  falceTamos  amputans 
Feliciores  inserit ;  i-' 


J 


t 

4< 


f*  ♦ 


(  10 


Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 

Prospectat  errantes  greges ; 
Aut  pressa  puris  mella  condit  amphoris  i  y 

Aut  tondet  infirmas  t)ves  iA 
Vel,  quum  dccorum  mitibus  pomis  caput  » 

Auctumnus  agris  extulit, 
Ut  gaudet  insitiva  decerpens  pira, 

Certantem  et  uvam  purpurae, 


/15; 


20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


Epodi  2. 


5.  G  lareanus  reads  JVVc  —  1  n  this  same  lioe  somo 
editions  have  ut  miltt. 

6.  Glareanus  and  Beodey  ?ive  JVVc. 

10.  Some  editiont  bave  >M>us  for  ./Mos.  Bot 
the  poplar  is  styled  "  alta"  bv  Tibullus  (1.  4.  30), 
and  44  c«£m"  by  Pbaedras  (3.  17.  4.).  Cicero  too 
tienominates  it  "  procerissimd"  (dt  Ltgg.  1.  5.). 
Besides,  accordiag  to  Plinv  (//.  A*.  17.  23.),  it  was 
not  the  v  hite  but  tbe  black  fpplar  (nizra)  which 
tbe  nncients  employed  in  tbeir  vineyards. 

11.  AU  tbe  MSS.  and  early  editions  place  this 
and  the  succceding  verse  after  the  13th  and  lith, 
with  tbe  exception  ofa  single  MS.  of  H.  Stepheos's, 
in  whicb  tbey  are  arranged  as  we  bave  given  them. 
Stepheas  remarks  i  "  Versus  duos,  loco  suo  motos, 
in  eum  restitui;  qood  non  sinq  unius  exemplaris 
assensu  Ceci :  quamvis  illam  iis  deberi  sedem  tam 
manifestum  sit,  ut  multi  tbrtassc,  si  boc  aniroadver- 
titseot,  absque  ullios  libri  auctoritate  id  ausuri 
fuerint.'*  ( //.  Sttph.  DtatriU  1.)  Tbis  disposition 
of  tbe  verses  in  qoestion  is  followed  by  Baxter, 
Coningam.  Sanadon,  Oberlinus,  Wake6*>M,  Klotz. 


Mitscherlich,  Doring,  Hunter,  Valart,  and  otbers 
Bentley  opposes  it,  on  tbe  ground  tbat  the  uaioa  oi 
the  vine  with  tbe  poplar  and  otber  trees  take» 
place  in  the  autumu,  whereas  gratting  is  an  opere- 
tion  performed  in  the  spring.  But  tbis  will  fonn  . 
strong  argument  iu  favour  of  the  new  arrangement 
for  the  usurer  Alphiut,  entirely  unacquaiated  witb 
the  more  accurate  precepts  of  husbandry,  merely 
blends  togelher  thote  ideas  which  most  naturalW 
present  themselves  to  his  roiod.   Hence,  after  allud 
ing  to  the  marriage  of  tbe  vine  witb  the  treea,  he  iro 
inediately  subjoins  wbat  appears  to  bim  to  have  re- 
ference  to  tbe  saroe  general  braoch  of  rural  eco- 
ooroy.  Fea  and  Bothe,  bowever,  side  wtth  Beolley 
18.  Many  MSS.  have  agris  in  place  of  the  con> 
mon  reading  arva.  The  ortt  is  certainly  prefen 
ble ;  for  tbiough  tbese  two  terms  are  frequently, 
even  in  Horace,  synonyroous,  yet  strictly  speakins 
arvum  means  arable,  or  ploughed  land,  iotended 
(br  tbe  receptioo  of  grain ;  wbereas  mger  deootes 
land  in  general,  and  bas  reference  to  all  tbe  p: 
ductions  of  the  eartb. 
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Quis  muueretur  te,  Priape,  et  te,  patci 

Silvane,  tutor  firiium.  .  * 

Libet  jacere,  modo  sub  antiqua  ilice. 

Modo  in  tenaci  gramine. 
Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquae  £5 

Queruntur  in  silvis  aves ; 
Frondesque  lymphis  obstrepunt  manantibus  ; 

Soranos  quod  invitet  leves. 
At  quum  Tonantis  annus  hibernus  Jovis 

Imbres  nivesque  comparat,  30 
Aut  trudit  acres  hinc  et  hinc  multa  cane 

Apros  in  obstantes  plagas ; 
lUvv^    Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  retia, 
t£  Z  ^  lw  Turdis  edacibus  dolos ;  mrMj 

Pavidumque  leporem,  et  advenam  laqueo  gruem,  39 

Jucunda  captat  praemia.  ______  | 

rQ*"8  non  malarum,  quas  amor  curas  habet, 
f    ?  ^t^Haec  inter  obliviscitur  ? 

Quod  si  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvet 

Domum  atque  dulces  hberos,  ,.  ^  40 

Sabina  qualis,  aut  perusta  solibus 

Pernicis  uxor  Appuli, 
Sacrum  et  vetustis  extruat  lignis  fbcum, 

Lassi  sub  adventum  viri ; 
Claudensque  textis  cratibus  laetum  pecus,  45 

Distenta  siccet  ubera ; 


I  4 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


B.  Camn^am  has  Quia,  Sanadon  Queis.  Fea  aAcr  aqvae  lahuntur,  &c. ;  bnt  a  still  more  aok- 
anwswith  Cuningnm.  Bot  all  the  MSS.  and  best  ward  construclion  when  connccted  wHh  lymphis 
eatiow  have  Qua.  tfotwithstanding,  bowevcr,  thia   manantibus.    MarklandN  emendation,  on  the  con- 


ooiibrm  concurrence  infavourof  the  last-mentioned  trary,  presents  an  idca  bcautifully  poetical.  virf. 

reedinj,  Owli  is  certainly  preferable ;  since  it  re-  Explanatory  notes. 

fefl  oot  onry  to  ihegrapc,  but  also  to  the  pear  and  35.  Bentley  rcads  Pavidvmve. 

other  froita  of  tbe  *eason,  which  are  to  forra  a  37.  Tbe  Aldinc  ediiion  of  1501,  that  of  Stras- 

and  united  oflerinp.  burg  1515,  and  that  of  Basle  1527,  have  malorvm 


ti  Many  MSS-  givc  rivis ;  but  this  readin*  39.  Turnebus  (Jldmrs.  12.  15.)  con.iectureiytt- 

nwldtndicate  the  winter  teason,  when  the  strcatns  vans,  io  which  be  is  followed  by  Heinsms,  Cunin- 

r«  «woUen  vvith  the  rains,  atid  the  umiers  are  gam  (who  citcs  also  the  autbority  of  MSS.)  and 

«k?.  Soroe  MSS.  and  aarly  editions,  on  the  other  Sanadon.    But  this  emendation  injures  the  sense  of 

baad,hive  ripis,  which  is  far  preferahle,  and  suits  the  passagc.    For,  as  Fea  well  observes ;  ■  Foeta 

Ae  MMon  of  aummcr  better,  when  the  streams  are  non  suppos uit,  mulieremjuvare  domum,  atque  d«I- 

Jimu4>d  in  stze,  and  the  banks  are  consequently  ces  liberos  ;  scd  hoc  ofTicium,  ut  poftus,  pnmu/n 

ty*.  this  latter  readhig  is  adopted  in  almobt  onumerat,  qvatenus,  si  id  exerceat  otor,  al.aquo 

wenrrfition  of  note.  sequentia  oW  insimul ;  non  *t  pnroum  exsirvai 

87.  Markland  conjectures  Frondesque,  of  which  focum ;  quod  fcre  puerile  esset." 

Bowjer  and  Wakefield  approre.  We  have  alKt  43.  Lambinus  tomectures  Sacrvmqut,  Murelu- 

»dopted  it  The  common  reading  is  Fbntesqtce,  Saeritm  et ;  Fea  pretera  Socrv^n  alone. 
"h»ch  presents  not  only  an  aukward  Uutology 
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Et  horna  dulci  vina  proincns  dolio, 

Dapes  ineintas  apparet : 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchylia, 

Magisve  rhombus,  aut  scari,  1    \  5€l 

Si  quos  Eois  intonata  fluctibus 
Hiems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare  ; 
Non  Afra  avis  descendat  in  ventrem  meum, 

Non  attagen  Ionicus       «^* « -  c 
Jucundior,  quam  lecta  de  pinguissimis  55 

Oliva  ramis  arborum, 
Aut  herba  lapathi  prata  amantis,  et  gravi 

Malvae  salubres  eorpori, 
Vel  agna  festis  caesa  Tcrminalibus, 

Vel  haedus  creptus  lupo.  OO 
Has  inter  epulas,  ut  juvat  pastas  ovcs 

Videre  properantes  domum ! 
Videre  fessos  vomerem  inversum  bovcs 

Collo  trahentes  languido ! 
Positosque  vernas,  ditis  examen  domus,  155 

Circum  renidentes  Lares !" 
Haec  ubi  locutus  fcnerator  Afphius, 

Jam  jam  futurus  rusticus, 
Omnem  redegit  Idibus  pecuniam  — 
Quaerit  Kalendis  ponere  !  ?0 


VARIOU8  I 

« 

52.  Ileinsiut coniectorej  verrat,  but  he  is  refuted 
by  Bcntley,  whoncfopts  the  cotnmonrcadiug  vertat. 
Priscinn  uuotes  this»  same  pa*«ai{rc  (Op.  vol.  1.  p. 
455.  ed.  Krekl.)  bui  rcad*  vertil,  on  whicb  bis  edi- 
tor  remarks  :  u  l'ro  vulgato  vtrtat  sccunduin  codi- 
ces  praestanlissimos  scribendum  fuit  vertit."  But 
there  is  no  neceetity  for  this  of  the  indicative. 
If  adopted,  it  would  roquire  a  correapondmt 
thange  in  thc  vcrbs  wbich  preccdc,  narnely,  jwrf, 
exstrutl,  &c. 

54.  Sanadon  and  Fea  read  Jonius.  But  this 
form  cla»bes  with  the  rcmark  of  Mallby  (AJorell. 
Ltx.  Graec.  Pros.  s.  v.  'Ivwkvs  in  notis)  :  "  'Ww. 
Qi  apud  Pot-tas  mihi  noiiduin  orcurrit  :  nam  ad 
Piod.  Nem.  4, 87,  recte  dcdit  Heyniu*  Mdnov." 

59.  Joseph  Scaltger  reads  caesa  festis  agrta. 

r'0.  A  MS.  copypf  Acron's  schoha  hmexceptus. 


EADINGS. 

63.  Cuningam  reads  fessas,  but  vid.  KpxL  9 
22.    Vanous  Readings.— In  tbis  same  tinc  Scrvios 
(ad  Virg.  Ecl  2.  66.)  givc*  versum. 

67.  Cuningam  coojccturcs  vt  locutus. 

69.  The  coirunon  reading  is  relegit,  but  tbe 
greater  nurnber  of  MSS.  bave  rtdtgit,  wfaich  is 
adopted  by  Cruquiu*,  Darter,  Beotley,  Gesner, 
Oberlinua,  Combe,  Wake6cld,  Mitscherlich,  Fea, 
Dbring,  Hunter,  fitc. 

69.  All  the  editions  that  wc  bave  seen  place  ei« 
tber  acomma  or  semicolon  after  peeuniam.  Thc 
unexpectrd  turu  of  the  last  line  will  certainly  ad- 
milof  a  bcitcr  punctuation  thao  tbis.  We  bare 
ventured  to  arrange  it  tbercfore  in  a  way  which  ap- 
pears  more  in  acconlance  with  the  spirit  of  tbe 
passage. 
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Carmen  111. 
AD  MAECENATEM. 

Parentis  olim  si  quis  impia  manu  s 

Senile  guttur  fregerit, 
Edit  cicutis  allium  nocentius. 

O  dura  messorum  ilia 
Quid  hoc  veneni  saevit  in  praecordiis  l  iMu  0 
}       Num  viperinus  his  cruor 

Incoctus  herbis  me  fefellit  ?  an  malas 

Canidia  tractavit  dapes  ? 
Ut  Argonautas  praeter  omnes  candidum 

Medea  mirata  est  ducem,  J  0 

Ignota  tauris  illigaturum  juga, 

Perunxit  hoc  Iasonem: 
Hoc  delibutis  ulta  donis  pelliceui,  .  > '  ^ 

Scrpente  fugit  alite. 
Nec  tantus  unquam  siderum  insedit  vapor  15 

Siticulosae  Apuliae ; 
Nec  munus  humeris  efficacis  Herculis 

Inarsit  aestuosius. 
At,  si  quid  unquam  tale  concupiveris, 

Jocose  Maecenas,  precor  20 
Manum  puelta  savio  opponat  tuo, 

Extrema  et  in  sponda  cubet. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

I 

1  Lu  t  it  givenfar  cdat%  accordtug  lo  ihe  ea-      81.  There  n  someth*ng  rery  b);.eictiucal  in  thc 

osat  mode  of  mnVctmg,  tdm,  ed*s,  edit ;  like  xun,  following  emendalion   proposed   by  Marklaad. 

•*,*tt    This  forra  is  adopted  in  ali  tiie  bcst  cdt-  "  Lege,  aut:  noo  enim  coitjungi  hacc  possunt :  si 

uoaa.   Tbe  comrnon  reading  is  Edat.  enim  $avio  manum  opponat,  quomodo  potcst  simui 

I  ScaUgar  and  Ratgersius  read  Queis  wilh  re-  in  extrema  sponda  cubare?  Disjungeuda  igitur." 
feeece  totbe  14  messores.'*  But  it  doc»  not  follow  from  llic  cotnmon  reading 

II  Coningam  has  lasona.  that  the  two  acu  hcrc  alluded  to  arc  simultaneous, 
2*  Markiand,  Bowycr,  and  Wakefield,  are  in  and  tbat  tberefore  et  is  improper.  Suchasuppos; 

'■om  of  Jocosa,  appl)  ing  the  epithet  to  puella.  tion  is  perfecthr  graluitous. 
Fescoodemns  this  reading:  "  non  jocosa  dici  pot- 
f*  paella,  quae  serto  os  arertit  ab  odore  gravi  al- 
!:i.* 


31 
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Carmen  IV. 

Lupis  et  agnis  quanta  sortito  obtigit, 

Tecum  mihi  discordia  est, 
Jbericis  peruste  funibus  latus, 

Et  crura  dura  compede. 
Licet  superbus  ambules  pecunia,  5 

Fortuna  non  mutat  genus. 
Videsne,  Sacram  metiente  te  viain 

Cum  bis  trium  ulnarum  toga, 
Ut  ora  vcrtat  huc  et  huc  euntium 

Liberrima  indignatio  ?  10 
•••  Sectus  flagellis  hic  Triumvirahbus. 

Praeconis  ad  fastidium, 
Arat  Falerni  mille  fundi  jugera, 

Et  Appiam  mannis7terit ;  J 
Sedilibusque  magnus  in  primis  eques.  15 

Othone  contemto,  sedet. 
Quid  attinet  tot  ora  navium  gravi 

Rostrata  duci  pondere 
Contra  latrones  atque  servilem  manum, 

Hoc,  hoc  tribuno  militum  V  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
EroDt  4. 

•v  AU  the  MSS.  and  most  cditions  give  bis  ter  16.  The  Venice  ediuon,  of  1478,  has  contmto. 

Sanadon  well  remarks  of  tbis  reading  .  "  On  ne  17.  Benlley  proposes  aera  fororo,  while  Cunm- 

pardonneroit  pasaunjeune  ecolierqui  diroit  bis  gam  supgestsoro  ;  Sanadon  reads  rojfroend  in  tbe 

tervlnae  pour  bis  tres  uinae,  etPon  auroil  raison."  following  line  Aerata.   Tbe  whole  difhVultj  ari- 

Barthius  (Adv.  54,  86.)  gives  trium,  in  which  he  is  ses  from  the  phrase  ora  navium  io  thc  ccwnmon 

followed  by  Bcntler,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Velart,  reading  ;  ana  Sanadon  reinarks  that  ora  ruinum 

Ddrtng,  and  Boihe.   Ge&ner  retains  the  common  rostrata  makes  n  gross  pleonasm,  bemg  equivalcni 

readinjr, ,  bui  confesses  that  it  has  an  unusual  and  to  rostra  rostrata.    BntMarkland  weil  observes 

anomaious  appearance.    He  suggests  that  the  true  *•  ora  navium.  i.  e.  naves :  stc  ora  bigae  pro  biga 

tbnn  may  have  becn  bis  tem&m  vinarvm,  subse-  apud  Sen.  Htrc.  Oct.  v.  518.  vide  quae  notavi  ad 

i  jueullv  shortcned  and  oorrupled  to  ter.  Stot.  Syh.  2.  1 .  21 5." 

0.  (  uningani  read*  rertit 
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CARM£N  V. 

IN  CANIDIAM  VENEFICAM 

**  At,  o  deorum  quicquid  in  coelo  regit 

Terras  et  humanum  genus ! 
Quid  iste  fert  tumultus?  aut  quid  omnium 

Vultus  in  unum  me  truces? 
Per  liberos  te,  si  vocata  partubus  *» 

Lucina  veris  adfuit, 
Per  hoc  inane  purpurae  decus  prccor. 

Per  improbaturum  haec  Jovem, 
Quid  ut  noverca  mc  intueris,  aut  uti 

Petita  ferro  bellua  V 10 
Ut  haec  tremente  questus  ore  constitit 

Insignibus  raptis  puer, 
Impube  corpus,  quale  posset  impia 

Mollire  Thracum  pectora ; 
Canidia  brevibus  implicata  viperis  -  1 5 

Crines  et  incomtum  caput, 
Jubet  sepulcris  caprificos  erutas, 

Jubet  cupressus  funcbres, 
Et  uncta  turpis  ova  ranae  sanguine, 

Plumamque  nocturnae  strigis,  k20 
Herbasque,  quas  Iolcos  atque  Iberia 
.  Mittit  venenorum  ferax, 
Et  ossa  ab  ore  rapta  jejunae  canis, 

Flammis  aduri  Colchicis. 
At  expedita  Sagana,  per  totam  domuut  25 

Spargens  Avernales  aquas. 


VARIOUS  READINGS.  . 
Epodi  5. 

\.  Bentlcv  successfully  defends  regil,  which  is      9.  Thc  Milan  cdition  of  1477  has  tuerts. 
ise  reading  of  ihe  MSS.   Soroe  editions  rive  regis,      11.  The  cominon  cditions  have  trcmenti,  «vhicr» 
*«S  cuisquis  for  quiequid.   Those  of  Milan,  1477   is  the  reading  ot*  all  the  MSS.  Bontley,  however, 
*t>i  1486,  have  qvidquid  regfis.  H-  Stcphens  and    prefers  trantnte  in  order  to  mafcc  tbe  line  a  pun 
fa;tgtr>iui  grve  quisquis  rtgit.  lambic. 

S.  Aut  quid  is  foond  in  many  MSS.   The  com- 
n*xi  reading  h  et  qunl 
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e 

Horrct  capiliis  ut  marinus  asperis 

Echinus,  aut  Laurens  apcr. 
Abacta  nulla  Veia  conscientia 

Ligonibus  duris  humum  30 
Exhauriebat,  iogemens  laboribus ; 

Quo  possct  infossus  pucr 
Longo  die  bis  terque  mutatae  dapis 

Inemori  spectaculo ; 
Quum  promineret  ore,  quantum  exstant  aqua,  3f> 

Suspensa  mento  corpora : 
Exsucca  uti  medulla  et  aridum  jecur 

Amoris  essct  poculum, 
Intcrminato  quum  semel  fixae  cibo 

Intabuissent  pupulae.  40 
Xon  defuisse  masculae  libidinis 

Arimincnsem  Foliam, 
Et  otiosa  credidit  Neapolis, 

Et  omnc  vicinum  oppidum  ; 
Quae  sidera  cxcantata  voce  Thcssala  45 

Lunamque  coelo  deripit. 
Hic  irresectum  saeva  dente  livido 

Canidia  rodens  pollicem 
Quid  dixit  ?  aut  quid  tacuit  ?  "  O  rebus  mcis 

Non  infideles  arbitrae,  50 
Nox,  et  Diana,  quae  silentium  regis, 

Arcana  quum  fiunt  sacra, 
Nunc  nunc  adeste  :  nunc  in  bostiles  domos 

Iram  atque  numen  vertitc. 
Formidolosac  dum  latent  silvk  ferac,  55 

Dulci  soporc  languidae, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

2*.  N.  Heinsius  conjcctores  Laitrens  in  placc  with  respect  to  the  tme  reading  of  thia  line.  Th«- 

of  the  comtnon  reading  currcni,  whtrh  Ktutley  lar»er  and  better  portion  have  cithcr  exsecta  or 

adopts  but  Fea  condeinu*-  Duri »  .,  however,  suc-  ejcecia,  in  whtch  also  tbe  early  editioos  and  th  « 

ces>fully  defcnds  the  proposed  cmcudalion  ou  the  scholiaMsconcur.    Some  MSS.  of  Lambino**s  and 

% round  that  currens  U  oot  a  proper  epithct  to  bo  one  of  Bersmann's  give  exructa.    Others  have  ear- 

nppliedtothe  wild  boar.   '*  currens  aprorum  ni-  vc/o,  exusta,  exuta,  exulla,  exeria,  &c.  Cuninrmcn 

turae  repugnat,quippe  qui  no»  currendo  sed  stun-  conjectures  Exsucca^  wbich  is  also  foundby  V»- 

do  et  pugnae  yc  aptando  sctis  inhorrcM-cre  solent."  Jart  in  the  Kiiig*s  M>.   This  M  certaiplv  the  best 

Bentley  morcover  stbows  by  vnrious  citations  tliat  reading.    Heinsius  suggests  h.xtstOt  an<J  Beptley 


Ijiurens  is  a  very  common  epithct  amoug;  tlie  La-  Tjccsd]  whjcb  they  respcctivdy  adopt  in  iheir 

tin  poet.«,a*  well  for  tho  boar  itsclfas  tbr  the  woods  tcxts. 

in  which  tbc  fcrcest  animals  ol  this  species  were      54.  Instead  of  Iram  a  MS.  of  Brodacus'*  has 

nurtured.  Areum. 
53.  Aldusand  R.  Stephens  readferrr.  55.  Formidoiosae  is  found  in  many  MSS.  and  in 

S7.  The  MSS.  varv  tn  h  remarkahle  de^ree  moit  of  thc  earlv  edifiorts    Dacier  and  Bentley, 
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* 

Senem,  quod  omnes  rideant,  adulteruni 

Latrent  Suburanae  canes, 
Nardo  perunctum,  quale  non  perfectius 

Meae  laborarint  manus.  —  60 
Quid  accidit  ?  cur  dira  barbarae  minus 

Venena  Medeae  valent, 
Quibus  superbam  fugit  ulta  pellicem, 

Magni  Creontis  f  iliara. 
Quura  palla,  tabo  raunus  imbutum,  novam  tfo 

Incendio  nuptam  abstulit  ? 
Atqui  nec  berba,  nec  latens  in  asperis 

Radix  fefellit  me  locis. 
Indormit  unctis  oraniura  cubilibus 

Obhvione  pellicum.  —  70 
Ah !  ah !  solutus  ambulat  veneficae 

Scientioris  carmine. 
Non  usitatis,  Vare,  potionibus, 

O  multa  fleturum  caput  ! 
Ad  me  recurres  :  nec  vocata  mcns  tua  75 

Marsis  redibit  vocibus. 
Majus  parabo,  majus  infundam  tibi 

Fastidienti  poculum. 
Priusque  coelum  sidet  inferius  mari, 

Tellure  porrecta  super,  80 
Quam  non  amore  sic  meo  flagres,  uti 

Bituraen  atris  ignibus.w . — 
Sub  haec  puer,  jam  non,  ut  ante,  mollibus 

Lenire  verbis  impias ; 
Sed  dubius,  unde  rumperet  silentium,  85 

Misit  Thyesteas  preces : 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

foc  Farrmdoions  as  given  by   1544,  and  in  general  all  the  early  editions  hnre  la- 
Mxnciftelli  aud  Ascensius,  and  in  the  Aldine  edi- 


uoa  of  1501,  to-ether  with  that  of  Junta  1503.      63.  Btoriaeus,  the  collation  of  Saxius,  tbe  Ve- 
Ttn  readtng  rs  adooted  alno  by  Cuninpm,  Sana-   nice  edttions  of  1479  and  1544,  a«  well  as  the  Mi- 
aad  oibers    Bentley  wetl  remarks  ;  "  For-    lan  edition  of  1482,  have  mperba.    The  reading 


ambigue  signiocat,  et  qui  formidat,  et  superbam,  however,  i«  sanctioned  by  the  best 

qoi  fcraadatur  :  quorum  neutrum  convenit  /erts,  MSS.  and  ndvocattd  by  many  critics,  especially 

<ltsn  t-wt  Ling-tndar  sunt."  Lambinus  and  Bentley.  Thc  latter obaerves "  Rec. 

51  Fca  states  that  some  of  bis  M9S.  and  of  tius  svptrbam  legeris :  dulcior  enim  compositio 

the earW  «htton»  have  either  Suburbanae  or  Sub-  est,  etepitheton  aptissimum." 

*rrmst  The  true  form  tsthatpiven  in  the  text,  71.  Bentley  jrives  Aha!  and  Cuninpm  Hmi 

tvbichFesestabltshes  froni  a  comparison  of  an-  ha!   The  comtnon  reading,  however,  is  prefera- 


and  Itkewise  from  tbc  Greek  ble :  vid.  Explanatory  notes. 

of  theword,  Eatrt<r*p<i.  80.  Bentley  in  the  text  of  his  first  edition  has 

59.  Lambmus  reads  nec perfectius.  projecta,  but  in  bis  pre&ce  recommends  the  substi- 

40.  Tbe  Milan  edition  of  1482,  that  of  Ventce  totion  of  porrerta. 


HORATU  FLACCI 


■•  \  enena  nui^ini  las  luifasque,  non  valeni 


Convertere  humanam  vicem. 
Dms  agam  vos  :  dira  detestatio 

Nulla  expiatur  vn  tiina.  80 
Quin,  ubi  perire  jussus  expiravero, 

Nocturnus  occurram  Furor, 
Petamque  vultus  umbra  curvis  unguibu> 

Quae  vis  deorum  cst  Maniuin  ; 
Et  inquictis  assidcns  praecordiis,  95 

ravore  somnos  auteram. 
• '        Vos  turba  vicatim  hinc  et  hinc  Saxis  peteris 

Contundet  obscenas  anus. 
Post  insepulta  membra  diflferent  lupi 

Et  Esquilinae  alites.  101 
\equc  hoc  parentes,  heu  mihi  superstites  ! 

EfTusjerit  spcctaculum. 

Carmen  VI. 

Quid  immerentes  hospites  vexas,  canis, 

Ignavus  adversum  lupos  ? 
Quin  huc  inanes,  si  potes,  vertis  minas, 

Et  me  rcmorsurum  petis  ? 
Nam,  qualis  aut  Molossus,  aut  fulvus  Lacon,  • 

Amica  vis  pastoribus, 
Agam  per  altas  aure  sublata  nives, 

Quaecunque  praecedet  fera. 


VARIOUS  READLNGS. 

87.  The  true  reading  of  this  passa^e  is  extrenu  -  and  the  latter  is  given  not  only  in  good  MSS., 

)y  doubtful.    Thc  cornmonly  received  one  is  Vcnt-  also  in  the  edilion»  of  Bond,  Bentley,  Cunu«»nj 

na  mn^nwm  fas  nc faique ,  non  valent  convertere  Sanadon,  Valart,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  Wak»** 

humanam  vicenu      Bentley  conjcctures  1'mcna  Dorin?,  &c. 

magicaftis  nefasquenonvalent,  ^Yimrerttrr  m        105i\  EJTugerit  is  the  reading  of  many  M>! 

manas  vices.    This  cmendation,  although  excred-  and  i»  adopted  in  the  best  editions.    Some  bstrc  F 

ingly  m^eniou*,  we  have  praterwd  adoptiog  onlv  iu  fugerinl  or  Ejfugcrant. 
part.    Perhap*  after  all  the  remark  of  Bentley  is 

nearest  the  truth,  in  which  he  coujectnres  that  the  Epodi  6. 

hoe  may  he  a  mere  iutc  rpolation.    "  Fruttra  ta- 

men,  opinor,  labor  nmnis  impcnditur:  et  fortasse       3.  A  MS.  of  Pulmann's  reads  :  Quid  ?  hdc  B 

iocum  spunum  <t  interpolatum  cununus,  qui  sola  aneis  verte%si  potes,  minas,  Et  mt  rcmors*™ 

spongia  sanari  poterit,  nulla  alin  rnediciua."  pete. 
90.  Gcsner  conjectured  crpintur.  5.  Cuningam  gives  molossos  and  Lacq, 

100.  Maov  of  the  earlicr  editions  have  Exquili-  last  is  fouod  In  two  of  ValarCs  MSS. 
which  K«>a  mainiainf  is  the  Uue  form.    Bo|h       ft.  Some  few  edittons  read  procedet. 

Exquilinae  and  flP^V^»  novycver,  are  in  n». 


EWDON  L1BKR..VU.  J5l 

Tu,  quum  timenda  vocc  complesti  nemus, 

Projectum  odoraris  cibura.  ]<) 
Cave,  cave  :  namque  in  malos  asperrimus 

Parata  tollo  cornua ; 
Qualis  Lycambae  spretus  infido  gener. 

Aut  acer  hostis  Bupalo. 
An,  si  quis  atro  dente  me  petiverit,  15 

Inultus  ut  flebo  pucr? 


Carmkn  VII. 
AD  POPULUM  ROMANUAf. 

<iuo,  .quo  scelesti  rukis  ?  aut  cur  dexteris 

Aptantur  enses  conditi  ? 
Parumne  campis  atque  Neptuno  super 

Fusum  est  Latini  sanguinis  ? 
Non  ut  superbas  invidae  Carthaginis  5 

Romanus  arces  ureret : 
Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descenderet 

Sacracatenatusvia: 
Sed  ut,  secundum  vota  Parthorum,  sua 

Urbs  haec  periret  dextera.  10 
Neque  hic  lupis  mos,  nec  fuit  leonibus, 

Nunquam,  nisi  in  dispar,  feris. 
Furorne  caecus,  an  rapit  vis  acrior  ? 

An  culpa  ?  responsum  date.  — 


VARIOUS 

12.  Markl&nd  sug^ests  Irata. 

14.  Manjof  Ihe  early  editions  have  Bubalo,  er- 

i9  i<untog&m  reaos  Jffro,  out  witnout  any  ne- 
escty. 

Eroot  7. 

1.  Cwainjam  gives  et  cvr,  but  conjecturcs  that 
Horace  trrote  ectruid. 

12.  AUthe  MSS.  and  nearly  «H  the  early  edi- 
:ion*  have  «moiiaTi  or  unouam.  The  Florence 
editkwi,  bowever,  of  14W,  together  with  those  of 
V«oiee  1190,  1492,  1544,  and  1546,  give  nun- 
v^ifn.  This  tatt  readtn^  Bcatley  was  the  firet 
"nvnsr  raore  recent  editors  to  adopt,  aod  he  is  fot- 


 ,  :  —  . 

READINGS. 

lowed  by  Cuoinpam,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Oberlinu», 
Combe,  Wakefield,  Mitacherlich,  Dorinjt,  Hontcr, 
Kidd,  dtc.— In  thia  same  line  a  few  MS3.  and 
some  of  the  early  edttions  have  disparihus,  while 
others  gi»e  genvs  (or/eris.  This  last  ori^iniited 
probably  frora  snme  jrloss.  N.  Heinsius  conjec- 
tures  Unquain,  nisi  dispari  in  fera. 

13.  The  beat  MSS.,  nearly  all  tbeearly  editions, 
together  with  thoae  of  Ciesoer,  Obcrlmus,  Mit^- 
cherlich,  Ddring,  Fea,  Bothe,  Slc.  have  caerv», 
Bentley,  however,  on  the  authonty  of  a  fcn  MSS. 
and  the  Venice  edition  of  1478,  gives  caecos, 
which  Coningam,  Sanadoo,  Valart,  and  Wak^ 
6eld  adopt 


15*2  HORATll  iLACCl 

Tacent ;  et  ora  pallor  albus  inficit,  ia 
Mentesque  perculsae  stupent.        ^  ? 

Sic  est ;  acerba  fata  Romanos  agunu  3 
Scelusque  fratcrnae  necis, 

Ut  immerentis  fluxit  in  terram  Remi 
Sacer  nepotibus  cruor.  -  * v        v  *° 

Carmen  VIII. 

1N  ANUM  UBIDINOSAAL 

Rogare  longo  putidam  te  saeculo, 

Vires  quid  encrvet  meas  ? 
Quum  sit  tibi  dens  ater,  et  rugis  vetus 

Frontem  senectus  exaret ; 
Hietque  turpis  inter  aridas  nates  • » 

Podex,  velut  crudae  bovis. 
Sed  incitat  me  pectus,  et  mammae  putres, 

Equina  quales  ubera; 
Venterque  mollis,  et  femur  tumcntibus 

Exile  suris  additum.  lll 
Esto  beata,  funus  atque  imagines 

Ducant  triumphales  tuum ; 
Nec  sit  marita,  quae  rotundioribus  , 

Onusta  baccis  ambulet. 
Quid?  quod  libelli  Stoici  inter  sericps  15 

Jacere  pulvillos  amant : 
Illiterati  num  minus  nervi  rigent  ? 

Minusvc  Ianguet  fascinum  ? 
Quod  ut  superbo  provoces  ab  inguine, 
Ore  allaborandum  est  tibi. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

15.  The  commonly  received  reading  \%  that  noa  eversus  tamtn  ct  coostcrnauu.  vuL  Ode  1.".' 

wbich  we  have  given  ia  the  te&t :  et  ora  pallor  al>  1 1.  Various  Rcadings. 
bus  ityficil ;  some  MSS.  bowever,  and  carly  editioris 

give  thc  followmg  arraugcment,  et  albus  ora paUor  Eroo«  8. 

I  nficUt  whtch  Benliey,  Cuniugam,  Saoadon,  Fea, 

and  others  adopt.   The  Imi  mcntioned  critic  con-       l.  Oi»e  of  Bersmann'»  MSS.  bas  putridutn,  aul 

siders  fois  a  softer  and  more  harmonious  reading  in  tbc  followiug  line  quod. 

than  tbe  former,  but  we  may  bc  permitted  to  doubt      2.  The  editions  varv,  some  plactng  a  note  of  ad- 

tbe  accnracy  of  his  remark.  tniratioo  after  m«u,  white  otbers  couclude  the  Im* 

,  16.  The  MSS.  andeditiou*  vary,  somehavingper-  wilh  a  wark  of  interrogatioQ.    Tbe  latter  is  prc- 

ruitae  and  otiiers  percussae.    As  regards  the  di*-  ferable  as  expretsiqg  more  of  indignant  fecltiig- 
tinctioo  between  these  two  furms,  Bentley  wcll  re-       15.  Sotne  editioos  place  a  mark  of  intcrrogabcn 

*'  In  re  §raviore  ptrculsus  aptius  vocaba-  »fier  Quid,  u  comma  after  amant%  rigtnt,  and/w 


lum  est:  contra  in  leviore  atfectu  percussus  po-  cinum,  rcspeclively,  and  a 
uus  dhxerts,  ubi  aoitnus  sciticet  cst  tcfw»,  »a««wr ;   rogation  after  tibi 


i 
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"a^    ✓  c  . '  ,  t\4  ft  K^vni  :  :\i  * 

EPODON  LIBER.  IX. 


- 

Carmen  IX. 


AD  MAECENATEM. 

Quundo  repostum  Caecubum  ad  festas  dapes, 

Victore  laetus  Caesare,  ' 
Tecum  sub  alta,  sic  Jovi  gratum,  domo. 

Beate  Maccenas,  bibam, 
Sonante  mixtum  tibiis  carmen  lyra, .?  .*» 

Hac  Dorium,  illis  barbarum  ?     r  ^ 
Ut  nuper,  actus  quum  freto  Neptunius 

Dux  fugit,  ustis  navibus, 
Minatus  Urbi  vincla,  quae  dctraxerat 

Servis  amicus  perfidis.  10 
Romanus,  eheu !  posteri  negabitis, 


Eman<  ipatus  feminae, 


i  *  i  .»  »  <• 


Fert  vallum  et  arma  miies,  et  spadonibus  ' 

Servire  ragosis  potest !  Hir^        <T*<  >• 

Interque  signa  turpe  militaria  1 5 

Sol  adspicit  conopium ! 
Ad  hoc  fretfientes  verterunt  bis  mille  equos 

Galli,  canentes  Caesarem ; 
Hostiliumque  navium  portu  latent  *  , 

Puppes  sinistrorsum  citae.  I 
Io  Triumphe  !  tu  moraris  aureos 

Currus,  et  intactas  boves  ; 
lo  Triumphe  !  nec  Jugurthino  parem 

Bello  reportasti  ducem, 


J£  ~tii*  *2£  '-^^£       VARIOUS  READLNGS.  / 

* 

1.  N.  Heimjus  conjecture*  (^uando  U  repostum,  kmi*ziov,  whicii  if  given  io  Uie  bait  Ctiitiouj. 

wbtch  Bentley  and  Cuningam  adopt    "  Quarn  Sorne  edttors  ^ive  coitoptum,  othrrs  rcmopehtm. 

dere  et  inepte  .m  obsenes  Fea  17.  The  MSS   nnd  earlv  editions  vary  in  the 

$.  Two  of  Lambinus's  MSS.  have  mixtis,  of  reading  of  ihis  patpg»,  soinc  havtn-  Ad  hunc, 

•hicb  Bentley  and  Cunmnm  approve,.     Tor-  olhers  Adhuc,  At  Anc,  eod  Ad  huc.   ttentley  sub 

fleahas  «uies  that  this  rtading  was  found  by  him  stitutes  .tfd /ioc,  whkhCuninnam,  Gesner,  Oberli- 

ui  ao  MSS-  worthy  of  credii ;  and  Fea  remarks,  nus,  Combe,  Wnkefield,  Mifscberlich,  Diinng,  and 

M  ^C»  leoue  in  MSS.  ueque  io  editi*  (inveni )"  others  adopt.    Fea  reads  At  hnc,  aod  Bolhe  Ad 

VsJsft  rtre»  miiiu  as  the  reading  of  the  Sorbonue  hunc. 

MS  20.  Some  MSS.  of  Cruquius,s  and  Lambiuua^s 

6.  Tae  Milan  ediuon  of  1476  has  Doricum,  wbich  have  situe,  bat  Cruquius  acknowlf  dges  thot  the  ori- 

Raigcriio*  also  adopts.  gioat  writing  in  his  MSS.  appears  lo  bare  been  ei- 

li.  Sume  atlitions  read  Hurpe  !)  Cuningam  also  tae. 

nrrodaces  th»  among  his  corrigtnda.  23.  Dacier  place»  a  mark  of  inlerrogation  aiier 

!*.  The  true  form  is  conopium,  from  the  Greek  boocs,  iti  which  he  i»  followed  by  Fea  snd  otlier*. 

3L> 
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41.  HOEATIi  FLACCl 


Neque  Africanum,  cui  guper  Carthaginem  2i> 

Virtus  sepulcrum  condidit. 
Terra  marique  victus  hostis,  Punico 

Lugubre  mutavit  sagum ; 
Aut  ille  centum  nobilem  Cretam  urbibus. 

Ventis  iturus  non  suis  ;  *• 
Excrcitatas  aut  pctit  Syrtes  Noto  ;     .  y 

Aut  fertur  incerto  mari. 
Capaciores  affer  huc,  puer,  scyphos,  s 

Et  Chia  vina,  .aut  Lesbia, 
Vel,  quod  fliieriteui  nauseam  coerceat.  35 

r-Metire  nobis  Caecubum.  /     v/ ,    *  .  r 

Curam  metumque  Caesaris  rerum  juvat k 

Dulci  Lyaeo  solvere. 

Carmgn  X. 
JN  MAEVIUM  POETAM. 

Mala  soluta  navis  exit  alite, 

Jerens  olentem  Maevium. 
Ut  horridis  utrumque  verberes  latus. 

Auster,  memento  fluctibus. 
Niger  rudentes  Eurus,  inverso  mari.  f> 

Fractosque  remos  diiTerat ; 
Insurgat  Aquilo,  quantus  altis  montibus 

Frangit  trementes  ilices ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

05.  Many  MSS.  attil  eerlj  ediiions  have  Jlfrica-  rectly  remarks,  •«  Quit,  sinc  commentario,  tecum 

no,  whtch  is  atlopted  by  Muretus,  Lantbinus,  Cru-  ad  Maecenatem  referat,  quum  immcdiale  Horm- 

quiu»,  D.  Heinsius,  Darier,  Ge*ncr,  Oberlinus,  and  tius  puerum  alloquatur  ?" 
Combe.    But  other  MSS.,  aud  the  Veoice  editions 

ol  1479,  1483, 1490, 1492,  give  Africanum,  which  Epode  10. 
Bentley,  Cuninffam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  Wnk«-6eld, 

Mitscherlich,  Doring,  and  othersadopL   The  ob-  4.  Burmann  (ad.  Val.  Flaee.  1.  639.)  coojec- 

jectinns  to  Africano,  as  a  reading,  are  well  slated  tures jtatibus,  wbich  is  also  fouud  in  one  of  VaJaac*» 

by  Beniley.    •'  Quid  vero  est  Jlfricano  bello  ?  an-  MSS. 

nonet  Jugunhinuinetiainerat^/rtcanum^   Siid  8.  Wakc6eld  reads  Planzit,  on  Oie  authority  ot 

voluit  Horatius,  bello  Punico  dictum  o(x>rtuit,  non  the  Editio  Princeps,  which  Bolhe  adopts.  Wake- 

Africano  :  quo  quidem  nomine  hoc  ab  illo  distin-  field,  iqdefendingthis  readm^,  observp»,  »«  Praec*»- 

gui  non  potest.    Sed  esto  hr<*  :  quid  deinde  erit,  serat  vox  fractog  ;  et  quorsum  sodes  fremere,  ei 

quo  illudcuirefcratur?  cui  btllo  in  e*  constrticlio-  frangantur  f"    To  whicb  Ddring  replies;  •*  Sed 

ne  necetsario  accipiendum  erit ;  quo  nihil  in*  p-  ex  n>eo  sensa  H  frangit  beoe  respondet  r^frae- 

tius  fingi  potest.w  tot,  et  multo  illo  grarius  e*t;  ut  frangit  enim 

34.  Bentley  conjeclures.^uf  Chiat  referriug  it  to  Aquilo  ilices,  ita  frangere  quoque  debet  remos  ; 

merrre  which  follows.  franguntur  «utem  ilices  dom  tremunt.»  Cttnin- 

37.   Kloti  conjertnres  Caesaris  tecum,  umler-  reads /rrm«n/*.*f  and  Kloti  conierturc*  : 

sfanding  by  tecom  Mseoena*.    Hn!  le*  v<»ry  cor-  1es 
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KPODON  LIBER.  XI.  155 

Nec  sidus  atra  nocte  amicum  appareat. 

Qua  tristis  Orion  cadit ;  1 0 

Quietiore  nec  feratur  acquore, 

Quam  Graia  victorum  manus, 
Quum  Pallas  usto  vertit  iram  ab  Ilio 

In  impiam  Ajacis  ratem. 
O  quantus  instat  navitis  sudor  tuis,  »  15 

Tibique  pallor  luteus, 
Et  Ula  non  virilis  ejulatio, 

Preces  et  aversum  ad  Jovcm, 
lonius  udo  quura  reraugiens  sinus 

Noto  carinara  ruperit !  "20 
Opima  quod  si  praeda  curvo  litorc  ^ 

Projecta  mergos^juveris,  *  r^y.     " v  f 

Libidinosus  immolabitur  caper 

Et  agna  Tcmpestatibus. 


Carmen  XI.  •  /  »  " 

AD  PECTIUM. 

Pecti,  nihil  me,  sicut  antea,  juvat 
,  |  f     Scribere  versiculos  Amore  percussum  gravi : 
Amore,  qui  me  praeter  omnes  expetit 

Mollibus  in  pueris  aut  in  puellis  urere. 
Hic  tertius  December,  ex  quo  destiti 

Inachia  furere,  silvis  honorem  decutit. 
Heu !  me,  per  urbem,  nara  pudet  tanti  raali,  ' 

Fabula  quanta  fui !  conviviorum  et  poenitet, 

_____   ,       M  f  m 

VARIOU3  READINGS. 

13.  Coningam  reads  usta.  tii  manu  fuit,  Projecta  Utort  praeda  ;  hoc  cst  quae 

■*  12 — e  few  MSS.  bave  *inu,  and"in  the  foltow-    inhumata,  insepulta,  abjicitur." 


log  lioe  .Vo/ui. 

23.   Bentley  read»  projtCta,  which  Cuningam  EpodiH. 
Fea  condemnn  ti>e  emendation,  but  in  un- 

r  terma  i  •*  Vel  repugnantibut  MSS.  et  im-  2  Bos  {Animadv.  p  51.)  givcs  pcrcussum  from 

.  vituperatis  librariis,  et  tot  editoribus,  qui  MSS.  Benlley  ainong  otheri  advocate»  this  reading 

Ursaegligenter  hic  versati  sunt,  Bentleius  suo  pe-  on  the  grouud  i  li.it  ptrculsvm,  which  is  fpven  tn 

ncufceinendat  projecia.    Sed  audenter,  et  inscite;  the  common  ediliom»,  is  too  rtrong  for  the  idea  m- 

<jun  aeque  coatextum  intellexit,  neque  verborum  teuded  to  be  conveyed  :  vid.  Kpod.  7.  16.  Vari- 

»ao,»c  difterentiani  "   Beniley  defends  his  emen-  ou*  Readings. 

iMfollows:  "  Dic,  sodes,  quid  mergorum  in-  8  Bentley  thmks  that  the  presence  cA  et  takes 

t,  utruro  txtentu*,  an  incurvalus,  et  qui-  anray  frora  the  spirit  of  the  pn«satre,  and  tberefore 

quadrupes  coostrictus  jaceret  ?   Nam  utcum-  substitutcs  vt ;  but  vid.  Explanatory  notes.  Tor- 

poaiti  cadaveril  rimari  et  laccra-  renlius  conjectQres  henpoenitet 


r«  vwcera  potoerunt.    Sed,  ut  jtm  diai,  »b  Hora- 
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In  qucis  amantem  ct  languor  et  silcntium 

Arguit,  ct  latere  pctitus  imo  spiritus.  10 
Contrane  lucrum  nil  valere  cnndidum 

Pauperis  ingenium  !  querebar  applorans  tibi ; 
Simul  calentis  inverecundus  deus 

Fervidiore  mero  arcana  promorat  loco. 
Quod  si  meis  inaestuat  praecordiis  15 

Libera  bilis,  ut  haec  ingrata  ventis  dividat 
Fomcnta,  vulnus  nil  malum  levantia ; 

Desinet  imparibus  certare  summotus  pudor. 
IJbi  :>ncc  severus  te  palam  laudaveram, 

Jussus  abire  domum,  ferebar  incerto  pcde  '21» 
Ad  non  amicos  heu  !  mihi  postes.  et  heu  ! 

Limina  dura,  quibus  lumbos  et  infregi  latus. 
\une,  gloriantis  quamlibet  mulierculam 

Vincere  mollitia,  amor  Lycisci  me  tcnet : 
Unde  cxpedire  non  amicorum  queant 

Libera  consilia,  nec  contumeliae  graves ; 
Sed  alius  ardor  aut  puellae  candidae, 

Aut  teretis  pucri,  longam  renodautis  comani. 

i  *   '  ' 

IvARMLX  XII. 

IN  ANUM  LIBIDINOSAM. 

Quid  tibi  vis,  mulier  nigris  dignissima  barris  'i 

Muncra  cur  mihi,  quidve  tabellas 
Mittis,  nec  firmo  juveni,  neque  naris  obesae  ? 

Namque  sagacius  unus  odoror, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

* 

1 1.  Some  few  editions  rcad  Contraque.  pleasant  aound  produced  by  the  fioal  o  of  moiltiia 

14»  Tbe  Aldine  editionof  1501,  tho*cof  Basle,  comiiig  iu  cootmct  withtbe  initial  a  of  amor.  Fee, 

l527,ajid]53l,ai>dtbatofFribourgl536,give  ftr-  however,  answers  thi»  eitremely  well:   44 Imroo 

vidiora  nuro  arcana^  which  i«  adopted  b>  Baiter,  dulcior  et  mollior  evadil,  «i  aliquanto  suspendaa,  et 

l.esner,  Oberlinu»,  Combe,  Wakefield,  and  a  ttw  traheudo  pnmuncies,  languidufci  utrea  videtur  ex- 

others.    Fea  asks  with  respect  to  this  readinc  igere." 

"Qua  auctoritate,  etqua  «jpiincatione  ?"  to  which  28.  Sanus  gives  as  tbe  reading  of  one  of  tbe 

Botbe  replies;  **  Fenidiora  facta  vino  bic  dK.it  Bodleian  M SS.  longa  renidentis  coma.   The  Flo- 

nrcana  et  lanquam  cffervesccntia.,>    But  this  is  at  rence  edilion  of  1432,  has  longam  renidentis  fu- 

best  a  forced  u«d  unnatural  interpre  tation.  manx. 

17.  The  Florence  tditioo  ol  1482  and  that  of  Epodi  11 
Venice  1483  give  allevantia,  which  Cuningaiu. 

adopta.  2.  Bentlev,  oo  thc  authority  ofMSS.,  reads  qut  i 

iy.  A  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  cited  by  mihi,  in  which  he  is  followad  by  Cuningam,  Va- 

Combe,  has  Ut  haec,  a  reading  which  Cuningaro  lart,  and  Wakeneld.   Some  MSS.  and  early  edi- 

had  prcviously  givenon  conjecture.  tionshave,  io  tbis  same  line,  curve  tabeHas. 

24.  Bentley,  followiiig  the  authority  of  some  3.  Cuningam  and  Valart  follow  the  readiot;  of 

MSS.,K»ves  mollitie%  which  Cuningam  and  Wake- 

field  adopt.   The  obiectionto  molUtio  »•  •»?-  un- 
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Polypus,  an  gravis  hirsutis  cubet  hircus  in  alis.  5 

Quam  canis  acer,  ubi  lateat  sus. 
Qui  sudor  vietis  et  quam  malus  undique  membris 

Crescit  odor  !  quum,  pene  soluto, 
Indomitam  properat  rabiem  sedai-e  ;  neque  illi 

Jam  manet  humida  creta,  colorque  10 
Stercore  fucatus  crocodili  ;  jamque  subando 

Tenta  cubilia  tectaque  rumpit. 
Vel  mea  quum  saevis  agitat  fastidia  verbis  : 

"  Inachia  langucs  minus  ac  me : 
Inachiam  ter  nocte  potes  ;  mihi  semper  ad  unum  15 

Mollis  opus :  pereat  male,  quae  te, 
Lesbia,  quaerenti  taurum,  monstravit  incrtem  : 

Quum  mihi  Cous  adesset  Amyntas, 
Cujus  in  indomito  constantior  inguine  nervus, 

Quam  nova  collibus  arbor  inhaeret.  *20 
Muricibus  Tyriis  iteratae  vellera  lanae 

Cui  properabantur  ?  tibi  nempe  ; 
Ne  foret  aequales  mter  conviva,  magis  quem 

Diligeret  mulier  sua,  quam  te. 
O  ego  infelix,  quam  tu  fugis,  ut  pavet  acres  *J.r> 

Agna  lupos,  capreaeque  leones." 


Carmen  XIII. 

j   y        ,AD  A  M  I  C  O  S.  /  ' 

J  /  *  9_ 

ft    Horrida  tempestas  coelum  contraxit,  et  imbres  • 
^2s.      Nivesque  deducunt  Jovcm;  nunc  mare,  nunc  siluae    V  ]  " 
Threicio  Aquilone  sonant.    Rapiamus,  amici, 
Occasionem  de  die ;  dumque  virent  genua, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

"■  S«*  editions  bave  Qttis  sudor.  fers  O  tgo  nonfeUx,  which  is  %Wm  also  by  Conin- 

t  Ceran£am  nm*  Crescnt  ^am,  VaUrt,  and  Fca.    The  rradini;  O  cgo  infelix 

9.  Qaraaoi»  %w  properanti  and  nec  iilis.  is  adopti  rl,  on  the  otber  hand,  by  Oberlinas,  Combe, 

lt  The  «me  crttic  has  rumph,  and  in  ihe  suc-  Gesoer,  Mitscherlich,  Doring,  and  others. 

ceediat  aae  asntas.  ' 
»•  Sarn  MSS.  of  Torrentius's,  Bentley'»,  and  Epods  13. 

FalariV,  bave  O  eyo  infelix,  ihe  rnading  of  our 

texr,  aad  tt  u  cited  in  thts  f»rm  by  severa!  of  thc       I.  Cuningam  conjecturca  constrixit,  a  bold  and 

Mcieat  grammariam  (Ckaris  p.  131.  Servius  de  unnccessary  emendation. 

ijrtt  p.  lWi.  Mart.  Cav.  p.  64).    Bentley,      3.  Bentley  rcads  omice,  and  arives  as  the  title  of 

ties.pre.  the  Epode  AD  AMJCUM,  in  which  he  is  follon ed 
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Et  decet,  obducta  solyatur  fronte  senectus.     V—iua^a.  «^»  5 

Tu  vina  Torquato/SioveXJbnsule  pressa  meo. 
Caetera  mitte  loqui :  deus  haec  fortasse  benigna 

Reducet  in  sedem  vice.    Nunc  et  Achaemenio 
Perfundi  nardo  juvat,  et  fide  Cyllenea 

Levare  diris  pectora  sollicitudinibus.  10 
Nobilis  ut  grandi  cecinit  Centaurus  alumno : 

Invicte,  mortalis  dea  nate,  puer,  Thetide, 
Te  manet  Assaraci  tellus,  quam  frigida  parvi 

Findunt  Scamandri  flumina,  lubricus  et  Simois  ; 
Unde  tibi  reditum  curto  subtemine  Parcae  15 

Rupere ;  nec  mater  domum  caerula  te  revehet. 
Illic  omne  malum  vino  cantuque  levato, 

Deformis  aegrimoniae  dulcibus  alloquiis.  i 


4 


(  . 

Carven  XIV. 
AD  MAECENATEM. 

• 

Mollis  inertia  cur  tantam  diffuderit  imis 

Oblivionem  sensibus, 
Pocula  Lethaeos  ut  si  ducentia  somnos 

Arente  fauce  traxerim, 


VARIOUS 

by  Cuninxam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  and  Wakeneld. 
Tbe  obiection  to  amici  is  thit  the  presence  of  Tu 
m  the  6th,  and  mitle  in  the  7ih  line,  prove  thc 
Kpode  to  have  been  addressed  to  a  aiu^lc  ind>vi- 
duaL  To  thii  we  reply  that  Tu  and  mitte  apply 
inerely  to  one  person  of  the  assembled  company, 
the  singling  out  of  whotn  from  thoae  present  im- 
parts  *piril  and  animation  to  the  |>a»sage.  vid.  Lx- 
planatory  notes. 

8.  Some  MSS.,  and  nearly  all  the  editions  pre- 
vious  to  that  of  Benlley,  have  Achaemcnin.  Bent- 
lcy,  ontbe  authonty  of  other  MSS.,  reads  Achae- 
mcnio,  in  which  he  i»  followed  by  Cunineam,  Sana- 
don,  Gesner,  Valart,  Obrrliuus.Combe,  Wakeficld, 
Fea,  and  Huuter.  Nardum  as  a  neuler  is  prefer- 
able,  in  Horacc  at  least,  lo  nardut  of  (he  femimnc 
gcnder,  and  tbe  poet  eives  it  as  sucb  in  thc  Sth 
Epodc,  v.  59.  JSTardo  peruncttun,  jualc,  &.c  It 
18  used  also,  as  a  neuter,  by  Tibullus,  2.  2.  Plin. 
H.  A*.  U.  18.  26.  Celsus,  3.  21.  and  CoiumeUa  12, 
90.  5. 

10.  Bentley  rcads  duris,  in  which  he  is  followed 
by  Cunio^am.  Sanadon,  and  Wakefield  ;  but  dtrts 


READTNGS. 

is  foimd  in  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  adopted  amone 
others  by  Gesner,  Mitscherltch,  Fea,  Dbnng,  aod 

Bothe. 

15.  The  commonly  recrived  reading  is  certo, 
whii  h  Bentley  alters  to  curto :  an  emendaUoo  oi 
such  peculiar  eleeance  that  wc  bave  not  beaitateti 
to  adimt  it  into  our  lext  It  is  surprising  that  sc 
few  editions  since  Bent!ey's  time  have  adopted  \t 
For  subtemine  the  collation  of  Saiius  bas  srubsia 
mine,  and  some  of  tbe  early  editions  subtcgmisu 
among  whicb  are  the  Milan  edition  of  1477,  arv 
that  of  Venice  1479.  Klotz  conjectures  ccrto  su 
nomine%  whicb  Fea  very  properly  condemos. 

18   Benlley  finds  et  interiined,  in  some  of  hi 
MSS.,  between  aegrimoniae  md  duicibvts ;  k 
which  he  conjectures  ac,  and  reads  as  tollow 
J  lic  uinne  malum  vtno  cantuque  levato  Defbnn, 
aegrimoniae,  ac  dulcibus  alloquiis." 

Kpodi  14. 

5.  Some  of  Benlley's  MSS.  have  veluti  for  tet  . 
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Candide  Maecenas,  occidis  saejxj  rogando :  5 

Deus,  deus  nam  me  vetat 
Inceptos*  olim  promissum  carmen,  iambos 

Ad  umbilicum  adducere. 
Non  alher  Samio  dicunt  arsisse  Bathyilo 

Anacreonta  Teium ;  10 
Qui  persaepe  cava  testudine  flevit  amorem, 

Non  elaboratum  ad  pedem. 
Ureris  ipse  raiser !  quod  si  non  pulchrior  ignis 

Accendit  obsessam  Ilion, 
Gaude  sorte  tua ;  me  libertina,  neque  uno  15 

Contenta,  Phryne  macerat. 

Carmkn  XV. 
AD  NEAERAM. 

Nox  erat,  et  coelo  fulgebat  Luna  sereno 

Inter  minora  sidera, 
Quum  tu,  magnorum  numen  laesura  deorum, 

In  verba  jurabas  mea, 
Arctius,  atque  hedera  procera  adstringitur  ilex,  5 

Lentis  adhaerens  brachiis ; 
Dum  pocori  lupus,  et  nautis  infestus  Orion 

Turbaret  hibernum  mare, 
Intonsosque  agitaret  Apollinis  aura  capillos, 

Fore  hunc  amorem  mutuum.  10 
O  dolitura  mea  multum  virtute  Neaera, 

Nam,  si  quid  in  Flacco  viri  est, 
Non  feret  assiduas  potiori  te  dare  noctes, 

Et  quaeret  iratus  parem, 
Nec  semel  offensae  cedet  constantia  formae,  15 

Si  certus  intrarit  dolor. 


VAR10U8  KEADINGS. 

&•  V»iwt  conjectures  me.  occidis;  but  tbe  ab-  editk»  of  Locher,  gives  Turbarit  aod  agitarit. 

aetw*  ofti*  proitoun  io  thit  ltnc  is  raoch  more  ele-  Tbe  Latinity  of  this  emendatiou  »8  exiremelr  ques- 

gam.  «PKaHy  ae  me  occars  in  the  very  next  ILne.  tionable :  Hunter,  indeed,  directly  condemns  it,  ob- 

C.  CwapiiD  thinka  that  Horacc  wtote  me  mt  servin^  ;  "  Vulgatam  lectionem  Bentleius  pessime 

**tmt.  mutavit  in  turbarit ....  agitarit,  quod,  ubi  prae- 

ErODi  15.  cesserat  jurabai,  ne  Letinomquidem  est,  nec  cum 

voce  dum,  rei  jam  tum  praesentis  continuationero 

*.  Swe  of  Vanderbourg's  MSS.  have  wHa.  notante,  omnino  cohaerere  psXest :  quam  ob  col- 

S.  The  crKnmonly  received  readingia  Turbaret,  pam  a  Ric.  lohnsono  merito  vapulabaL'* 
and,  mthe  succerdmfir,  line,  agitaret.  Bentley,  how-      15.  The  common  readins;  is  offensae,  for  which 

•*«r,  an  tv  authontv  of  two  MSS.  and  the  printrd  Bentlov  conieclores  qfhw,  whicb  Dorinjr  adoot» 
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¥  -  / 

u,  quicunque  es  felicior,  atque  meo  nunc 
•uperbus  incedis  tnolo, 
pecore  et  multa  dives  tellure  licebit, 
Tibique  Pactolus  fluat, 
Nec  te  Pythagorae  fallant  arcana  renati. 

Formaquc  vincas  Nirea  ; 
Eheu !  translatos  alio  moerebis  amores  : 
Ast  ego  vicissim  risero. 

Carmen  XVI. 
AD  POPULUM  ROMANUM. 

Altera  jam  tcritur  bellis  civilibus  aetas, 

Suis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ruit. 
Quam  neque  finitimi  valuerunt  perdere  Marsi, 

Minacis  aut  Etrusca  Porsenae  manus, 
Aemula  nec  virtus  Capuae,  nec  Spartacus  acer, 

Novisque  rebus  infidelis  Allobrox;^ 
Nec  fera  caerulea  domuit  Germania  pubc, 

Parentibusque  abominatus  Hannibal : 
Impia  perdemus  devoti  sanguinis  aetas ; 

Ferisque  rursus  occupabitur  solum. 
Barbarus,  heu !  cineres  insistet  victor,  et  Urbem 

Eques  sonante  verberabit  ungula  ; 
Quaeque  carent  ventis  et  solibus,  ossa  Quirini, 

Nefas  videre  !  dissipabit  insolcns. 
Forte,  quid  expediat,  communiter,  aut  melior  pars 

Malis  carere  quaeritis  laboribus. 


•2U 


H 


U 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


mh\  defends*.  44  Dedi  nempe  pro  vulgan  lectione  : 
offcnsoe"  observes  the  latcer,  "  quae,  sire  hanc 
vocem  active,  (ubi  me  semel  offtndisti,)  sive  pas- 
sive,  (ubi  U  semel  offtndei  o.)  <  xplicaveris,  frigel 
•;t  dura  est,  cum  Bentleio  offtnsi." 

17.  Insteadof  At  tu  many  MSS  andsomeof  the 
early  ediiions  have  Et  tu. 

24.  Somc  MSS.  and  edilions  give  JSTtrta ;  a  ma- 
jiifest  error. 

Epodi  16. 

2.  Barthius  coojectures  ui  for  <  t,  in  Uie  sense  of 
ex  guo. 

<».  Bentley  givea  JVovisvs,  and  ia  thc  8th  line 


Parentibvsve,  on  mere  coojecture.  Cuaingsjn 
adopts  this  rendtng. 

1 5.  We  have  retained  the  common  reeding 
beinjr,  sufficicntly  cxpreasive.  Fea,  howorer,  pto 
a  mark  of  inlerrogation  after  expedtat,  and  m& 
after  laboribus,  understanding  quaerttis  >n  tbe  i 
clause.  RutK*rsius  (Ltct  Venusin.  c.  II.) 
turei  Fbrtc,  (quod  txptdiat%)  communiUr,  aul n 
lior  pars  MaUs  carere  quaeritis  Uiboribvs  t  Bfi 
ley  approvcs  of  this  emendation.  althougfa  be  d< 
not  ad.nit  it  into  his  text,  but  gives  the  cnmm 
reading  with  a  mark  of  interrogatjon  after/a 
ribns. 


KfODON  LIBKR.  XVI.  101 

■ 

\  ulla  sit  hac  potior  sentcntia ;  Phocaeoruin 

Velut  profugit  exsecrata  civitas : 
Agros  atque  Lares  proprios,  habitandiique  fanu 

Apris  reliquit  et  rapacibus  lupis:  k20 
Irc,  pedes  quocunque  ferent,  quocunque  per  undas 

Notus  vocabit,  aut  protervus  Africus.    ****  ^  1  *^  - 
Sic  placet  ?  an  melius  quis  habet  suadere  ?  secunda 

Ratera  occupare  quid  moramur  alitc  ? 
Sed  juremus  in  haec :  Siraul  imis  saxa  renarint  *lb 

Vadis  levata,  ne  redire  sit  nefus  ; 
Neirconversa  domum  pigeat  dare  lintea,  quando 

Padus  Matina  laverit  cacumina  ; 
In  mare  seu  celsus  proruperit  Apenninus ;  ^  fT~ 

Novaque  monstra  iunxerit  libidine  ?  ^  )u»  30 
Mirus  amor,  juvet  ut  tigres  subsidere  corvis,  - 

Adulteretur  et  columba  miluo  ; 
Credula  nec  flavos  timeant  armenta  lcones ;  * 

Ametque  salsa  laevis  hircuAequora.        i%  L^  f  1 
Haec,  et  quae  poterunt  reditus  abscindere  dulccs,  3o 

Eamus  omnis  exsecrata  civitas, 
Aut  pars  indociii  melior  grege  ;  mollis  et  exspes 

Inominata  perprimat  cubilia. 
Vos,  quibus  est  virtus,  muliebrem  tollite  luctum, 

Etrusca  praeter  et  volate  litora.         v  ...... .  40 

Nos  manet  Oceanus  circumvagus :  arva,  beuta 

Petamus  arva,  divites  et  insulas ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

19.  We  hare  given  proprios,  vthicb  is  foond  in  reads  ravot,  because  rava  lupa  occttfl  m  Ode  3. 

rae  esrf?  edi<»ons,  as  preferable  to  the  commonly  '27.  3,  end  Cicero  (Jlcad.  2  33)  styles  the  sea 

receired  resdmjr,  paino$ .  ravum.  Until  inore  conclusive  arguintuts  for  thi» 

30.   Bonno  conjectnres  Ite,  and  some  of  the  emendation  cnu  be  found,  the  conimon  readiug 


earty  edhioos  fpve/cmn<  for  fertnt.  must  be  allowed  to  stand 

29  l'ea  sub-ttifufes  prortqn mf,  which  hc  finds  in       3>.  Sorne  MSS.  have  abciderc.  Cuningam  reads 


sr*eral  MSS  ,  fm  fhe  coinmon  madiiig;  ptocur-  qvae  reditus  poterunt  abscindere. 

rtriL  W#  kareudopted  his  emendation,  as  far  36.  One  of  Bersin»nu's  MSS.  has  omnu ;  but 

taere  forcible  and  «pirtled  than  the  last-mcntioncd  thie  reading  i*  refuled  bjr  Jan.  Dousa  (Commcntat 

^rm.  **Proprius  congruit,"  obeenres  the  critic,"  c.  7.  p.  661. ). 

qn<  «c  magno  impetu  efferat,  horrcndo-  37.  Some  MSS.  and  editions  havc  cxpcrs,  a 


«twpta  to  mare  prwecipitet.**  reading  which  Porphyrion  wouid  seeo»  to  bave 

L  Sobk  M>S   and  editiont  give  milrio,  but  adoptcd,  since  hc  explams  the  lallcr  part  of  this 

hartflv  be  considorcd  as  a  correct  liue  as  follows:  "quau  inollis  auimi,  et  sine  s|i« 

iorm;fntbestedtiions  of  thc  Latin  poetical  writers  e«tt  exp*rsque  virtuiis .** 

hare  rxbrr  miliais  or  milvus   via,  Phacd.  fhb.       38.  Cuningam  aud  Sanadon  have  perprimant. 
1.  31.  «a*.  Jbtrman.  in  notis.  39  Lambinus,  on  the  autbority  o<  MSS.,  prefers 

33.  Lambinus  give*  fuloos,  which  is  found  in  ptllite  luctwn,  but  he  is  refuted  by  Torrentius. 
wme  MSS.  The  preaier  number  of  MSS.,  how-      41.  The  true  punciuation  of  tbis  line  is  ereatJy 

"■er,  and  most  of  the  enrly  editioaa.  ^ive flavo».  But  conteited.    We  tuiTe  folloived  in  our  teit  tbe  ooe 

'  r.on  tbe  aulborirv  of  fcar  MSS.  of  Cruquia»^  most  comrmmly  receired,  snd  tvhicb  cerUuoly  af 

33 
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Reddit  ubi  Cercrem  tellus  inarata  quotannis, 

Et  imputata  floret  usque  vinea  ; 
Gcrminaf  et  nunquam  fallentis  termes  olivac.  4.» 

Suamque  pulla  ficus  ornat  arborem ; 
,     Mella  cava  manant  ex  ilice,  montibus  altis 
'  /v  *t       Levis  crepante  lympha  desilit  pede. 
*  IHic  injussae  vcniunt  ad  mulctra  capellae, 

Refertque  tenta  grex  amicus  ubera :  .Ml 
Nec  vcspcrtinus  circumgemit  ursus  ovili : 

Nec  intumescit  alma  viperis  humus. 
\ulla  nocent  pccori  contagia,  nullius  astri 

Gregem  aestuosa  torret  impotentia. 
Pluraque  felices  mirabimur ;  ut  neque  largis  j«> 

Aquosus  Eurus  arva  radat  imbribus, 
Pinguia  nec  siccis  urantur  semina  glebis ; 

Utrumque  rege  temperante  Coelitum. 
Non  huc  Argoo  contendit  remige  pinus, 

Neque  itnpudica  Colchis  intulit  pedem  ;  00 
\on  huc  Sidonii  torserunt  cornua  nautae, 

Laboriosa  nec  cohors  Ulixei. 


VARIOUS  ] 

iords  the  moet  spiriled  meaning.  '  Denlley,  Cu- 
ningam,  Dacier,  Valart,  Gesner.  Oberlinus,  and 
Combe  remove  the  colon  after  circumvagus,  and 
make  arua  dcpend  upoo  il  in  coostruction.  They 
«liflcr  among  themselves,  however,  in  plaring, 
some,  at  Bentley  for  eiarnple,  a  semicolun  aftt-r 
btatii,  and  a  coinma  after  arva ;  and  others,  as 
Gesner,  a  colcn  after  arva  and  ikj  poml  aflcr  beala, 
wbich  last  iherefore  will  refer  lo  arca  in  the  6uc- 
reeding  line.  Some  again  make  rircumragus,  as 
%ve  have  dorte,  an  cntire  word,  while  others  read 
circum  vogvs. 

43.  Bentley  mentions  Nympha  as  the  reading  of 
some  MSS.,  and  as  haviag  been  approved  of  by 
many  crilica,  He  reject»  it,  however,  and  adopts 
the  commou  reading,  which  we  have  ziven.  A  mong 
those  who  advocate  J\~ytnpha  h  Markland.  But 
crtpante  ptdt  is  too  clcgantly  fi»urntive  when  ap- 
plied  to  lympha  to  require  any  alteration  of  the  re- 
ceived  teat.  lu  this  samc  hne,  Tcrentianus  Mau- 
rus  (*p  Putsch.  c.  249.)  has  diisilit,  and  Marci- 
Wmprosilit,  . 

51 .  Markland  conjectures  vespertinum  and  oviU  ; 
as  more  poetical,  and  refcrs  to  Serm.  1.  6.  113. 
(^untngam  reads  vrsptrtinus  and  arilr;  we  have 


retained  the  common  reading  as  decidciilr  the 
best,  although  Zeune  maintains  that  ovilt  is  nuc- 
tbned  by  niore  numerous  authoritiet,  and  there- 
fore  restores  it  to  Gesoer'a  text 

52.  Markland  conjectures  alma,  in  place  of  <h* 
conunon  reading  alta  which  hardly  has  any  mno- 
iug;  here.  We  have  adopted  the  emendatioa.  Do- 
ring  ulso  appears  fully  aware  of  tbe  necestrtjof 
some  alteratiou  of  the  text :  "  Si  statuere  licett, 
librarios  fortasse  in  rpithelo  voct  humus  sddi^ 
|iccca?sc,  cquidem  pro  aita  maliin  oinux,  relflto. 
ut,  ticut  intumescit,  ad  atrum  viperanim  veoeatn 
referatur." 

53.  ln  most  cdilions  this  line  is  given  ai  the 
Glst,  and  the  one  immediately  followiug  as  a* 
62d.    An  anonvinous  critic  in  the  Miscell.  Obf- 
I73J,  edited  by  Bunuann,  first  suppested  tne»r- 
raitretnent  given  iu  our  text,  and  which  WakeWd 
Vabrt,  and  Dtiring  adopt.   The  verset  in  qoeiiion 
certainly  appear  to  rauch  more  advantage  as  tb^? 
arc  at  present  placed,  and  harmanixe  oetier 
tbe  general  senae  of  tbe  precedins;  lines.  Perhapv 
after  all,  however,  they  are,  at  Dorin^  auspecU, » 
mere  intertiolatioii.  Gesner  retains  the  old  arrang* 
mcut,  but  enclosex  the  lincs  withio  bracke t* 
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EPODOX  LIBER.  XVII.  163 

I 

Jupiter  illa  piae  secrevit  litora  genti, 

Ut  inquinavit  aere  tempus  aureum : 
\erea  dehinc  ferro  duravit  saecula ;  quonim  65 

Piis  secunda  vate  me  datur  fuga. 


Carmen  XVII. 
^7       IN  CANIDIAM 

Horatius. 

• 

Jam  jam  efficaci  do  manus  scientiae 
Supplex,  et  oro  regna  per  Proserpinar. 
Per  et  Dianae  non  movenda  numina, 
Per  atque  libros  carminum  valentium 

Defixa  coelo  devocare  sidera,  ^       ♦  5 

Canidia,  parce  vocibus  tandem  sacris,  '  - » 

Citumque  retro  solve,  solve  turbinem. 
Movit  nepotem  Telephus  Nereium, 
In  quem  superbus  ordinarat  agmina 

Mysorum,  et  in  quem  tela  acuta  torserat.  10 
Unxere  matres  Iliae  addictum  feris 
Alitibus  atque  canibus  homicidam  Hectorem, 
Postquam  relictis  moenibus  rex  procidit 
Heu  1  pervicacis  ad  pedes  Achillei. 


VARIOUS  READINGS 


W.  Soroe 


«t  of 


MSS.  of  Torreutius'*  and  Bentley's 
Benlley  reads  secrirat  in  the 
ba  first  edition,  but  in  the  preface  ob- 
*•  repooe  iecrevi!"  The  saroe  critic  re- 
,  «fith  regard  to  the  reading  sacravit,  that  it 
>aearty  the  same  in  eflect  with  secrevit:  "  si  enim 
I  ta  liiora  piae  renti,  etlam  sacraoit,  sive 
t  ei  ot  propriora.'  The  remark  is  not  cor- 
«ia\  Eiplanatory  notes. 
65.  Beotley  adopts  this  reading  in  his  text,  with 
tlie  ewpboo  of  quorum,  for  wbich  he  has  quo 
•nvne;  bat  io  hts  preface  he  corrects  it,  and  gives 
Acrcy  iekmc ferro  duravit  saecuta ;  quorum,  &c, 
whicfa  is  (oikmed  also  by  Gesner,  Fea,  and  others. 
Bot  tbe  brmer  reading  ii  certainly  more  spirited 
*nd  poeticat,  and  aJs  such  we  have  adopted  it 
Donng  doea  the  same. 


17. 


I.  Brodaeus  has  manum. 

5.  Defixa^  as  we  have  given  it,  i«  found  in  Uie 
collation  of  Saiins,  in  the  Milan  ediubnof  1477,  in 
that  of  Venice  1479,  in  twelve  of  Valart'»  MSS.,  and 
is  adopted  by  R.  Stephen?,  Gesner,  Mitscherlich, 
Dbring,.  and  others.  Kefixa^  on  tbe  other  band,  i* 
found  in  numerous  M^S.,  and  is  given  by  most 
editora.  The  former,  however,  seems  best  adapted 
to  magic  rites :  eid.  Explanatorv  notes. 

II.  Some  MSS.  give  Luxere,  which  Lambinus 
and  Uentlev  strive  to  defend.  But  Unxere  i« 
adoptcd  by  H.  StcpbeiiR,  D.  Heinsius,  Dacier,  Ges- 
ner,  Valart,  Combe,  Oberiinus,  Doring,  Huuter, 
and  many  othera. 

12.  One  of  Beramann's  MSS.  has  H'r1orn  ' 
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Setosa  duris  exuerc  pcllibus  I.'» 

Laboriosi  remiges  Uiixei, 

Volente  Circa,  membra ;  lunc  mcns  et  sonus 

Relapsus,  atque  notus  in  vultus  honor. 

Dedi  satis  superquc  poenarum  tibi, 

Amata  nautis  multum  et  institoribus.  20 

Fugit  juventas,  et  verecundus  color 

Reliquit  ossa  pelle  amicta  lurida ; 

Tuis  capillus  albus  est  odoribus, 

Nullum  a  labore  mc  reclinat  otium. 

Urguet  diem  nox,  et  dies  noctem,  neque  est  2~> 

Lcvare  tenta  spiritu  praecordia. 

Ergo  negatum  vincor  ut  credam  miser. 

Sabella  pcctus  increpare  carmina, 

Caputque  Marsa  dissilire  naenia. 

Quid  amplius  vis  ?  O  mare  !  O  terra  !  ardeo.  30 

Quantum  neque  atro  delibutus  Hercules 

Nessi  cruore,  nec  Sicana  fervida 

Furens  in  Aetna  flamma.    Tu,  donec  cinis 

Injuriosis  aridus  ventis  ferar, 

Cales  venenis  officina  Colchicis.  35 
Quae  finis  ?  aut  quod  me  manet  stipendium  ? 
Eflare :  jussas  cum  fide  poenas  luam  ; 
Paratus,  expiare  seu  poposceris 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


16.  The  commonl  v  received  form  is  Ulyssei. 

18.  Some  read  rtlatus.  VaUrt  places  immedi- 
ately  after  thi»  line,  the  49d,  43d,  44th,  and  4S(h. 

3i.  Julius  Scaliger  objects  to  ossa,  tn  which  he 
is  secondcd  by  Bendey.  •»  Quis,"  obserres  the  for- 
mer,  "  dicat  colorem  reliquisse  ossd  ?  nou  igitur 
debuit  dicerc  ossa  amicla  pelle,  sed  reliquitse  pel* 
lem  amicieritem  ossa."  To  the  satne  purpote  is 
the  remark  of  Bentley.  «•  Quid  enitn  i  Vertcun. 
tlit-3  color  est  rubor.  ld  quidem  sine  controversia 
e*t.  Ruhor  ergo  rtliquit  ossa.  Qui  pote,  ut  lo- 
t  um  relinquat,  ubi  nunquam  fuit?  Quis  rubra  ossa 
vel  fiindo  audivit  ?n  Bentlev  therefore  conji-ctures 
ora.  Cuoingam  allowsosfa  to  remnin,  but  placcs 
a  comma  after  rtliquH%  underst&ndiiig  mr,  and 
reads  ossa  pelte  amietus  lurida,  iu  which  he  is  fol- 
lowed  by  Sanadon  and  Wakefield.  But,  notwith- 
stnnding  all  thi*  opposition  nnd  consurv,  th«  rom- 
inon  readuig  is  correct,  and  mu«t  not  be  chnnged 
either  in  the  form  of  the  words  or  in  thc  punctua- 
tion.  The  error  of  Scahger  and  Bentley  consists 
in  their  suppraing  rtHquit  otsa  to  be  equivalent 
liere  to  esiit  ex  ossibvs.  which  is  very  far  frotn  be- 
ing  the  case.  The  rerb  rtlinquo  is  frequently  used 
iu  refarence  to  things  which  oue  on  dcpertmg  does 
n*l  take  with  him,  but  surTers  to  remato  b*-bind. 


Precisely  so  in  the  prenenl  instance :  the  ripour 
aud  bioora  of  yotilh  depart,  leaving  behind  tbem 
nought  but  a  pallid  and  emaciatrd  fraine.  Tbw>" 
Ovid,  (Am.  9.  13.  14)  we  have, 

"  Quid  juvat  in  nudis  hamala  retuodere  ttU 
OsMbos  ?  ossa  mihi  nuda  rtiiquit  amor" 

29.  A  MSS.of  Burmaon*s  has  desilire, 

3t>.  Beniley  gtves  O  terra  00  the  autboritv  of  a 
MS.  copy  of  Acron's  scholia,  which  Fea  edoutss* 
more  forcible  than  the  common  reading  et  ttrra. 
We  have  alsogiven  it  in  the  teit.  This  rcadinr,  <• 
likewise  received  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valarf. 
and  Wakefield. 

33.  A  MS.  of  Vossius's  has  Urtns.  It  ii  fcw^ 
atao  in  many  othcr  M9S.,  and  in  soroe  of  tfae  earl; 
edilkxis.  Many  MSS.  agntn  bave  virtns,  fxVfi 
which  BentlfV  suggests  vivens.  But  Furtni  is 
fuuud  in  somc  MSS.  bf  Torrcntiua,e,  in  ooe  of  Psl* 
inann's,  and  io  anotherof  Bersmann**.  It  isoti' 
doobtedly  tbe  true  reading. 

35.  Bentley  gives  Calct  on  conjecture. 

38.  The  rvcelved  reading  aoa  paoctoation  of 
thie  and  the  foltnwing  lines  down  tothe  41* » 
asfollows:  Paratus  txpiart,  stu  poposeern  c"»- 
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Centum  juvencis,  sive  mendaci  lyra 

Voles  sonare  Tu  pudica,  tu  proba ;  40 
Perambulabis  astra  sidiis  aureum. 
Infamis  Helenae  Castor  offensus  vice, 
Fraterque  magni  Castoris,  victi  prece, 
Ademta  vati  reddidere  lumina. 

Et  tu,  potes  nam,  solve  me  dementia,  ,  •  45 

O  nec  paternis  obsoleta  sordibus, 

Nec  in  sepulcris  pauperum  prudens  anus 

Novendiales  dissipare  pulveres. 

Tibi  hospitale  pectus,  et  purae  manus  : 

Tuusque  venter  Pactumeius ;  et  tuo  50 

Cruore  rubros  obstetrix  pannos  lavit. 

Utcunque  fortis  exsilis  puerpera. 


Quid  obseratis  auribus  fundis  preces  ? 
Non  saxa  nudis  surdiora  navitis 

Neptunus  alto  tundit  hibernus  salo.  55 
Inultus  ut  tu  riseris  Cotyttia 
Vulgata,  sacrum  liberi  Cupidinis  ? 
Et  Esquilim  Pontifex  venefici 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


l  nm  juzencos,  sive  mendaci  lura  Volts  sonari  t  tu 
tu  proba,  Pernmbulabist  &,c.  We  havc 
i  oax  text  (he  readin?  and  punciualion 
bv  Bentlev  in  his  Curae  JVovissvruxe 
.Mus.  Crit.  tof.  1 .  p.  194  )  and  wh  ich  is  al*o  fol- 
Wtd  bj  Kidd.  Tbe  form  juvtncis,  wbich  Bent- 
kj  adopts,  is  jbuad  io  the  Baltelian  MS.  and  is 
by  Cuni ng- ai n  and  Sanadon. 
versc  and  tboae  immediately  following 
fcrty-fifth  inclusn e,  are  inserted  by 
the  18tt,  iine. 
50  Prerioos  to  Bentley'i  time,  partumeius,  tbe 
re*fcor  of  a  few  MSS.  of  iafehor  oote,  was  deleod- 
«fl  by  Taraebes,  Lambinas,  Dacier,  Talbot,  Tor- 
Dcsprez,  and  others-  Benuey,  bowever, 
:l'i»vely  «hat  Pactumeius  is  tbe  true 
•*  Nulla  foedior  sordes,"  observes  the 
squam  iioroiium  io()Uiaavit,  quam  noc  in 
loco;  ebi  es  oiaUe  notaa  codicibus  jwtumeiut, 
ad  ultirara  Barbariam  oblegandum,  nobis 

Respoodcbuat  um  lepidae  mercis  mangones,  com- 
et  meiere ;  qui  taoi  facile  sci- 
nixu  periat,  ut  pofius  meiere 


quam  parturire  videatur.  Quid  autem  ?  quisquam- 
ne  alius  hac  voce  usus  est?  Non.  An  ad  analogiae 
regulas  formatum  est  f  Ne  hoc  quidem.  Sunt  ta- 
inen ,  qui  sulmeius  et  submeiulus  ex  infima  corrup- 
Ue  Latiuitaii*  (acce  depromaot  Praeclare  vero 
comuamtum  esi,  si  Flaccus  cx  Marcello  Empirico 
Latine  loqui  disccL  Revocanda  igiiur  est  antiqua 
et  vera  lectio  Pactumeius,  quam  solam  agnos- 
cunt  scboliaste*  nterque,  et  editioncs  priscae  ante 
Aidum,  et  omnes  opinor  membranae  paullo  vetus- 
tiores."  Vanderbours;  observes  to  tbe  samc  etfcct r 
Partumeius  ne  se  trouve  point  dans  les  anciens 
MSS.  Parmi  les  mieos  le  n«cilleur  de  ceux  qui  ia 
rapportent  n'est  que  du  12  siecle.  Ce  mol  est 
toul-a-fail  barbare.  II  est  ba»  et  injurteux  dans  ur> 
passage  ou  Horace  soutient  une  ironie  que  ce  scul 
mot  auroit  suffi  pour  devoiler.  Pactumeius  au  coo- 
traire,  est  la  lecon  des  meilleures  editions  et  des 

eu5  anciens  MSS."  Every  editor  of  nbte  since 
;ndey's  time  adopts  tbe  reading  which  he  sdvo- 
cates,  except  Fea,  who  seeks  to  renew  the  objec- 
tions  of  Dacier.  But  every  difficulty  disappears  if 
wilh  Bentley  we  understand  erat. 
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I 

Impune  ut  Urbem  nomine  impleris  mco  ; 

Quid  proderat  ditasse  Pelignas  anus  60 

Velociusve  miscuisse  toxicum  ? 

Sed  tardiora  fata  te  votis  manent : 

Ingrata  misero  vita  ducenda  est,  in  hoc. 

Novis  ut  usque  suppetas  laboribus. 

Optat  quietem  Pelopis  iniidi  pater,  6r> 
Egens  benignae  Tantalus  semper  dapis  ; 
.  Optat  Prometheus  obligatus  aliti ; 
Optat  supremo  collocare  Sisyphus 
In  monte  saxum  ;  sed  vetant  leges  Jovis. 
Voles  modo  altis  desilire  turribus,  70 
y    Modo  ense  pectus  Norico  recludere  ; 
Frustraque  vincla  gutturi  necfes  tuo, 
Fastidiosa  tristis  aegrimonia. 
Vectabor  humeris  tunc  ego  inimicis  eques, 
Meaeque  terra  cedet  insolentiae.  75 
An,  quae  movere  cereas  imagines, 
Ut  ipse  nosti  curiosus,  et  polo 
Deripere  Lunam  vocibus  possim  meis, 
Possim  crematos  excitare  mortuos, 

Desiderique  temperare  poc-ulum,  80 
Plorem  artis,  in  te  nil  agentis,  exitum  ? 


VARIOUS  READINGS 

60.  Beotley  gives  proderat  on  the  authority  of  72.  Some  have  innectes;  as  for  eiample  R.  Ste- 

ttvo  MSS.  in  place  ot  ihe  more  common  fortn  pro~  pbens,  Lambiaus,  eod  Talbot    It  is  found  atao  in 

derit.    Among  the  «dvocates  of  the  latter  reading  tbe  collation  of  Saxios,  in  the  Milan  editkm  of 

are  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  and  Fea.   The  former,  1477,  in  that  of  Venice  1479,  and  in  the  Florence 

however,  is  dctidedly  superior. — For  ditasse,  in  editiori  of  148'«!.    But  the  greater  number  ©f  »u- 

this  same  line*  Markland  conjectaree  tncisse.  tborities  are  in  frvour  of  nectss. 

68.  Some  read  St  tardiora^  but  Sed  tardiora  i«  78  and  79.  All  Bentley*s  MSS.,  together  «nth 

found  in  manv  good  MSS.,  inthe  Milan  edition  of  very  maoy  of  Vaiiderbourg'8  and  Fea^,  have  pox 

1477,  in  the  Venice  edition»  of  1479,  1483,  1490,  shn.    lt  isfound  also  in  several  of  the  early  edi- 

inthe  Fterence  edition  of  1482,  and  is  adopted  by  tions.   On  the  other  baod,  possvm  is  foond  in  tbe 

Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Oherlinus,  Gesner,  Aldioe  edition  of  1501,andis  adopted  by  H.  Sle- 

Contbe,  Wakefield,  Mitscherlich,  Doriug,  and  phens,  Muretus,  Dacier,  and  a  few  others.  Tbc 

^thers.   The  editions  which  have  Si i  remove  tbe  tbrmer  isto  be  preferred. 

markof  ioterrogatkm  after  toxicum  and  place  it  80.  Beotley  gives  pocula  on  the  authority  of 

«fi<T  rruincnt.  MSS. 

64.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  uf  some  of  the  ear-  81.  The  Milan  edition  of  1477,  that  of  Venice 
}y  editions.  reads  taboribus  in  place  of  the  com-  1479,  together  with  R.  aod  H.  Stephens,  prve  ha- 
mon  form  doloribus.  We  have  adopted  the  emeo-  bentis.  Lambinus,  in  his  second  edition,  abandons 
dation,  evpectally  a»  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  readin^  agentts  and  adopta  habentis  in  ita 
origiuallv  u  mere  gtosa  of  tbe  former  word.  place.    He  is  refuted  by  Torrentio»  aod  Tnlbot. 

65.  Tbecommon  reading  it  mfidus.  But  al-  Five  of  Valarfs  MSS.  give  nil  habentiseritiis,  and 
mof t  all  the  MSS.,  together  with  the  editkm  of  Lo-  twenty-three  nil  agentis  sxitus. 

cher,  have  mfidi,  wlnch  is  adopted  by  Bentley,  Cu- 
nmgam,  Sanadoo,  Valart,  Wakefield,  Borieg,  H«m 
ter,  and  Kidd. 
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CARMEN SAECULARE 


PRO  INCOLUMITATE  IMPERII 


yphoebe^silvarumque  pojene  Diana, 


v  I. 


i  - 


Lucidum  cocli  decus,  o  colendi 
Semper  et  culti,  date,  quae  precamur 
J/ ,  Temporfysacro: 

Quo  Sibyllini  monuere  versus  £ 
Virgincs  lectas  puerosque  castos 
Dis,  quibus  septem  placuere  colles, 
Dicere  carmen. 

Alme  Sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 

Promis  ct  celas,  aliusque  et  idem  10 
Nasceris,  possis  nihil  urbe  Roma 
Visere  majus. 

* 

Ritc  maturos  aperire  partus 
Lenis  Ilithyia,  tuere  matres : 

Sive  tu  Lucina  probas  vocari.  I  ,j 

Seu  Genitalis. 


VARIOU3  READINGS. 
Sakculab  Htms. 

ij^»  d  the  MSb.  coliated  by  Satius  hasprtt»  aasim  Gtnitalan  irenendi  et  pariendi  praesidem 
^9,  wfeaaafeojpven  by  theancient  scholiittt.        damftare,  quam  omnee  in  univeraom  hbri  agnov 

5.  Taerf  Bersnianos  MSS.  have  Quod.  cant:  cum  praeiertiro  GtnttyUn  sit  Lattnit  inau- 

16-  TU  conxnonly  received  readinjr  ia  Gtnctti'  ditum,  et  Graecis  turpiculum  fere,  Veneris  potius 
w*,  wfcca •  faand  in  all  the  MSS  ,  and  adopted  ia  epithetoo  laacivae,  qnam  Dianae."  Cunine^m  sug. 
*fl  tbe  bej»  edrttoos  except  Bentley's.  The  great  pests  Gtnitivat  yet  reads  Gtnilalu.  Sanadon  adopt* 
';rioc  reaj*  Gcndvtf*»,  »nd  entert  iuto  a  lotig  and  Bentley's  coojccture,  and  it  is  approved  of  also  by 
- »ro#d  d Jenoe  ©f  his  emendaiion.    We  will  tite   Burmanu  (aiProptrt.  5.  8.  11.) 

word,of  Gemer  oo  the  other  side.    "  Nec  ego 
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Diva,  producas  subolem,  Patrumquu 
Prosperesdecreta  super  jugandis 
Feminis,  prolisque  hovac  feraci 
Lcge  marita : 

Certus  undenos  decies  per  annos 
Orbis  ut  cantus  referatque  ludos, 
Ter  die  claro,  totiesque  grata 
Nocte  frcquentes. 

Vosque  veraces  cecinisse,  Parcae, 
Quod  seme)  dictum  est,  stabilisque  rerum 
Terminus  servat,  bona  jam  peractis 
Jungite  fata. 

ih 

Fertilis  frugum  pecorisque  Tellus 

Spicea  donet  Cererem  corona  :  'IM 
Nutriant  fetus  et  aquae  salubres, 
Et  Jovis  aurae.  . 

Condito  mitis  placidusquc  telo 
Supplices  audi  pueros,  ApolJo  : 

Siderum  regina  bicornis,  audi,  35 
Luna,  puellas. 


VARIOD8  READING3. 

31.  Some  MSS.  and  three  tiiitions  of  the  16th  quod  sane  non  capio.    US  prodociturob 

centu ry  have  ut  denos,  and  in  tbc  succeedmg  linc  ram  vel  ob  H."    (Jtfu*.  Crit.  vol.  I.  p.  196). 

Orbtset.  This  eroendatlon,  however,  b  far  inferior  to  the 

25.  The  troe  interpretation,  and  conscquently  former ;  and  Kidd  well  rcmarks  of  it,  "  At,  vir 

the  readtng,  of  this  stauza  havo  been  grratly  con-  praestantissime,  nisi  ipsa  illa  aciesjudicii  tui  qtioti- 

fested.    Bentley  ohjects  to  dictum  eai  and  sirvat,  diana  pugna  retuoderetur,    hBnc  licentiam 

un  the  ground  that  the  subjunctive  would  be  more  concehsisses.n    The  more  usual  reading  in  ibe 

in  accordance  with  correct  Latiniiy.    For  servat  tions  is  Quod  semel  dictvm  est,  stabihsque  rt.. 

f  herefore  he  reads  servet,  aud  for  dieium  est  he  re-  Terminvs  servcty"  which  ii  gi ,  en  among  others  by 

Jains  dictvm  merely,  aa  an  a«  cusative  tase,  while  Gesner.    Cuningam  has  Quod  semel  dictum,  stmbi- 

he  aub»titot#-s  stabtiis  per  arvum  for  stabihsque  lisque  rervm  Terminus  servei.     Tbe  leudaig 

rerum.    Tlie  whole  stenza  as  arrangcd  by  him  which  we  have  adopted  appears  tous  decidedh/ah 

«ben  will  be  as  folloivj»  :  pcrior  to  the  rest ;  and  if  our  interpretatk»  of  tbe 

wbole  passage  (vid.  Explanatorv  notes)  be  correct, 

/  osque  reraces  cecinisse ,  Parcae,  the  direct  reference  in  diWum"e*<  and  sercat  to 

Ouod  se.nel  dtctum  stabxlis  per  aevum  wbat  is  certain  and  immutahle  necessarily  reqaires 

Ternunus  servet,  bonajam  peractis  the  indicalive  mood.    Aldu»  was  the  first  tbat 

JvngiUfata.  gav#.  urvat. 

.  ,* «■  L*.,             ; .  31.  Editors  differ  with  respect  lo  the  punctua 

In  his  Curae  Jfovissimae,  however,  the  same  cri-  tion  of  ihis  hue,  some  placing  a  comma  after  aauae, 

lie  suggests  the  following  :  and  referring  salubres  io  aurae,  others  plactng  a 

comma  after  salubres.    This  lalter  puuctumtsau 

Quod  semel  dictum  tst,  stabitisque  nrum.  we  havc  adopted,  but  salubres  still  may  be  refcr- 

Terminus  kaeret  •  red  as  wcll  to  aurat  as  to  aquac 

<o  whicu  be  subioins,  ««  Jta  fortasse  pro  strvtt. 
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Roma  8i  vestrum  est  opus,  Diaeque 
Litus  Etruscum  tenuere  turmae, 
Jussa  pars  mutare  Lares  et  urbem 


Sospite  cursu : 


Cui  per  ardentem  sine  fraude  Trojam 
Castus  Aeneas  patriae  superstes- 
Liberum  munivit  iter,  daturus 


Plura  relictis : 


Di,  probos  mores  docili  juventae, 
Di,  senectuti  placidae  quietem, 
Romulae  genti  date  remque  prolcmque 


15 


Et  decus  omne. 


Quique  vos  bjbus  veneratur  albis, 

Clarus  Anchisae  Venerisque  sanguis,  f>0 
Imperet,  bellante  prior,  jacentem 
Lenis  in  hostem. 

i 

i 

Jam  mari  terraque  manus  potentes 
Medus  Albanasquc  timet  secures : 

Jam  Scythae  responsa  petunt,  superbi  55 
Nupcr,  et  Indi.  >„ 

Jam  ftdes,  et  Pax,  et  Honor,  Pudorquc 
Priscus,  et  neglecta  redire  Virtus 
Audef :  apparetque  beata  pleno 


45.  For  daedi  io  tbi»,  and  **ntctvti  in  the  wc-  madv.  p.  55.)  We  hare  preferred  the  comraon 
»#115  line,  Bentley  r>e»,  on  the  antbority  of  a   reading,  however,  trith  Geeoer,  Honter,  end  otbere, 


wpefr-rtfoc  xntpertt  ;  whicb  readinp  one  of  the  Hae  tibi  erunt  artes  ;  pacisque  impont  re  rovrnni, 

KhoJiau  laTOare.    Tbe  Gotfin^en  MS.  and  thc  Parcert  ruhjectistl  debcllart  tvprrbot" 
coJkot»  cf  Saxrotalsobeve  Quaeqvc.    This  read- 

»5  w  Jhwigly  «dvocaled  bj  Bentley,  wbo  introdu-  .53.  Bentley  conjectures  manum  pttmtcm,  tut 

«»  brxh  Omo?7i/«  aod  impetnt  into  his  lext   Cu-  wd  Explanatorv  notea, 
nagtm  bkewiK  approves  of  it,  and  Bos  (Ani- 


Copia  cornu. 


VAllIOUS  READINGS. 
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Augur,  et  fulgente  decorus  arcu 
Phoebus,  acceptusque  novem  Camenis. 
Qui  salutari  levat  arte  fessos 
Corporis  artu&^ 

Si  Palatinas  videt  aequus  arces, 
Remque  Romanain  Latiumque,  felix, 
Alterum  in  lustrum,  meliusque  semper 
Proroget  aevum. 

Quaeque  Aventinum  tenet  Algidumque 
Quindecim  Diana  preces  virorum  70 
.  Curet,  et  votis  pueromm  amicas 
Applicetliures. 

Haec  Jovem  sentire,  deosque  cunctos, 
Spem  bonam  certamque  domum  reporto, 
Doctus  et  Phoebi  chorus  et  Dianae  75 
Dicere  laudes. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

65.  Many  MSS.  of  good  rcpute  have  aras;  and  of  (he  early  editioni  concur.  The  greater  nurobe; 

thii  reading  is  recognized  also  by  Porpby  rion,  who  of  MSS.,  hotvever  have proroget,  cvret,  and  opph- 

observes;  44  Apparet  jam  eo  tcmpore  ab  Augusto  eet,  and  theae  forms  are  certainly  preferable,  par- 

dcdicatum  fuisse  in  Palatio  Apollinis  trrapjpm,  et  ticulariy  on accoont  of  what  precede»:  "SiPalai;- 

sensus  est — Si  acceptas  arai  kabet  Apollo  quae  in  nas  videt  aequvs  arcts." 

PaUtio  dedicatae  sunt."  Other  MSS.,  on  the  con-      66.  The  editions  vary  with  respact  to  tbe  ponc- 

trary,  as  wcllasall  the  eariy  editions,  have  arcts  or  tuation  of  thii  line,  sofne  placing  no  corama  after 

arcxs.    We  have  retaioed  arces.    Bmtley  ob-  Romanam  cttfehx,  but  ooe  between  LMtivmqv>, 

scrvei,  "Utraqoe  quidem  lectio  proba  est  et  ve-  and/e/tx;  otheri  reading  Remque  Romanam, 

nusta,  ut  nesciai  fere  utri  priorei  partes  jure  sint  Latsymqve  felis.    We  have  adopted  the  former, 

deferendac."  making/e/ix  an  epithet  of  Phoebus,  in  the  sense  of 

68.  Instead  of  proroget  in  thi*  Une,  and  cvxet  *•  propithuV  This  explanatioa  is  likewise  gwen 

and  npphret  in  tho<«  which  follow,  four  MSS.  of  by  tlie  scholiast  in  one  of  Cruquius's  MSS.,  and 

Cruquiu*'s,  one  of  Bersmann**.  and  twoof  Bentley*s  accords  with  the  meanimr  ^iven  to  felix  in  the  fol- 

have  prorogat,  curat%  and  applicat.    Three  of  lowing  pasirfge  of  Virgil  (Jfen.  1.  330.). 
Bersmann's  and  the  same  number  of  Bentley*a 

have  cvrat  and  applieat ;  and  in  this  reeding  many  44  Sisfelix,  et  nostrum  leres  qvaccunqite  laboren  " 


- 
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SERMONUM 


LIBER  PRIMUS. 


V 


Satira  I. 
IN  AVAROS. 


Qui  fit,  Maecenas,  ut  ncmo,  quam  sibi  sortem 
Seu  ratio  dederit,  seu  fors  objecerit,  illa 
Contentus  vivat,  laudet'diversa  sequentes? 
O  fortunati  mtrcatyres, !  gravis  annis 

Miles  ait,  multo  jam  fractus  membra  laboie.  5 
Contra  mercator,  uavini  jactantibus  austris,      *  ^  • 
.  MHitia  esvpotior  !  Quid  enim  ?  concurritufTliorae 
°v*ttQmento  aut  cita^ihors  venit  aut  victoria  laeta.  *'t*/ 
Agricolam  laudat  juris  legumque  peritus, 

Sub  galli  cantum  consultor  ubi  ostia  pulsat.  10 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Satibi  1. 

fi.  Scverat  MSS.  have  uila,  which  is  fbund  also  being  an  uncommcn  (orm.    Thtis  in  Virgil  (JEn. 

*  ttte  editio  princeps.    Fea  approves  of  (his  read-  9.  246.)  we  have  "  Hic  annis  grams  atque  ahimi 

■«!  u  "elegantiua  et  plenius  vulgsto  itfa."  But  tnmturus  Atetes," and  in  Teroncc,  (Meaut  4. 1. 32.) 

^ss  coikdoq  ilia  is  adopled,  as  it  should  be,  m  the  "  Quanto  tumees  annis  granior,  tanto  es  ignos- 

editiotu,  being  found  in  the  best  MSS.  rmtior:'  So  also  among  the  Greek  writers :  xpivy 

i  Aq  moojmous  critic,  «opposed  to  be  Boo-  flpa6i<.  Oed.  Coi.  $51.  ea\  BruncJc.  h  ytya  iJapn, 

k*Mn  the  Journal  publtshed  at  Trevwix  (June,  Aj.  981.  avv  yijpq  fiaptU,  Oed.  Tyr.  17.  &apx>< 

l*U  coajecturea  drmu  for  an*u,  which  emenda-  iviavroU-  Theocr.  IdytL  34.  100.  They  wbo  are 

t><*  I  uioptcd  bj  Saoadon,  Valart,  Wakefield,  and  in  farour  of  armis  here,  ri?e  it  a  general  significa 

Aaoog  other  advocates  it  bas  F.  A.  Wolf.  tkm :  "  quodvis  officii  mil itaris  instrumentum." 
'  H<"ol  Ertte  Satire  Lat.  u.  Deutsch.    Berlin,      7.  A  few  MSS.  have  Quid  ni  /  which  Fea 

Bct  jroru  amiij  is  much  stmpler,  and  fers.  But  Qutdenim?  is  far  preferabla,  i 

«nore  io  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  line :  muito  lo  the  W  y&o  of  the  Greeks. 
?«*frmim  mtmkra  labore.  Besides,  it  is  far  from      8.  ln  Bersmann's  MSS.  tbe  first  aut  is  wantir 
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llle,  datis  vadibus  qui  rurc  extractus  in  urbem  t. 
Solos  felices  vivcntes  cjamat  in  urbe. 
Cetera  de  genere  Tioc,  adeo  sunt  multa,  loquacem 
•Delassare  valent  Fabium.  •  Ne  tgjnorer,  audi 
<tA*. Quorem  deducam.  J  Si  quis  deus,  En  egot  dicat,  1  -r> 

e#  Jan}faciam  quod  vultis  :  eris  /u,  qui  modo  miles, 
v  '  Mercator :  tu,  consultus  modot  rusticus  :  hinc  vost 
Vos  hinc  muiatis  discedite  pariibus.    Eiat       .  .  ? 
tyud  slatisj  —  noljat.    Atqui  licet  esse  beatis.  7 
Quid  causae  est,  merito  quin  illis  Jupiter  ambas  20 
Iratus  buccas  inflet,  neque  se  fore  posthac 
Tam  facilem  dicat,  votis  ut  pj-aebeat  aurem  ? 

Praeterea,  ne  sic,  ut  qui  jociriaria,"  ndens 
Percurram  :  quamquam  ridentem  dicere  verum      fjji^c  O 
Quid  vetat  ?  ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustuja  blandl  y 
Doctores,  elementa  velint  ut  4iscerc^rima:*"<  L  * 
Sed  tamen  amoto  quaeramus  seria  ludo. 
Ille  gravem  duro  terram  qui  vertit  aratro, 
Perfidus  hic  cautor,  miles,  nautaeque,  per  omne 
Audaces  mare  qui  currunt,  hac  mente  laborem  30 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

19.  Markhnd  conjectures  M  quns  licet  ttst  lx-  X«k  et  cavpo  verborum  pro  coMsidico  recte  dicitur. 
titis,  Quid,  <Vc.  Sed  dabito  so  simples.  KdmiXof  vel  caupo 


23.  An  anooymouicritic  in  Sandby's  edition  sug-  euodein  adroitUL*"  Fea.  ou  the  autiiority  o/  a 
gests  Praetereo.  few  MSS.,  gives  campo  for  caupo,  arnl  oo  naere 

25.  Many  MSS.  have  Quis.    In  this  saroe  line   coojecture  reads praejidus,  in  tbe  sense  of  Jidtssx- 


anadon  ccciiectures  et  for  u|.  mus,  for  ptrfidus,  placiog  nopoint  after  camp< 

27.  Markland  oboerves  of  tbis  Une,  "  Vix  est  but  a  seroicolon  after  miles.   This  saroe  reading 

Horatii."  also  suggestcd  byH.de  Boscb.  (Pratf.  ad  Poctn. 

29.  Tbe  commooly  received  reading  is  Perfi-  p.  xxiii.),  cxcept  that  he  gives  Pervigil  for  Pcrfi- 

dus  hic  caupo,  «or  which  Markland  (Evist.  Crit.  dus.   Of  aUtbese  emendations  cautor  is  uodoubt- 

ad  Hare,  p.  4.)  proposes  to  substitute  Caustdicus  edly  the  bert,  and  as  such  we  bave  adopted  it  ra 
vafer  hic.    Tbe  mode  by  which  tbe  critic  arrives 


our  text.   As  to  the  comroon  rcading  caupo,  tt 

at~  this  new  reading  is  ralber  an  arousing  one.  difbcult  to  cooceive  oo  what  grounds  it  caa  be  de- 

Tbe  [etienfidus  hic  cau,  savs  be,  being  iranspos-  fended.    Horace,  in  order  to  prove  his  generai 

ed,  give  us  the  word  causidicus ;  for#  aod  /  are  propositioa,  that  no  man  lives  conteuted  with  bis 

frequently  mistaken  in  tbe  manuscripts  for  each  fot,  introduces  four  claases  of  persoos,  the  soidier, 

otber,  and  tbe  letter  h  is  often  thrown  into  tbe  mid-  tbe  tradar,  tbe  lauyer,  and  the  fanner,  ( v.  4—12,,» 

dle  of  a  word  by  tbe  blundering  of  copyists.    41 A  eatch  dissatisned  with  tbeir  reepective  pursutts 

roanner  of  criticism,'"  obeerves  Dr.  Francis*  "  not  ia  life.     The  saroe  charmcters  are  brougbt  fior- 

uniike  that  of  Lord  Peter,  wbo  nol  beiug  able  lo  ward  a  secood  time  (v.  18. 19.)  and  in  tbe  same 

fiod  tbe  word  thoulder-knot,  in  tbe  will  totidem  xyU  order.    Wbeo,  however,  tbey  are  menUoned  a 

labis,  was  determified  to  ond  it  totidem  Ute-  third  time  by  the  poet,  and  m  an  mverted  order 


nis."     Scbrader  (Emend.  c.  4)  and  an  anony-   (v.  28 — 30.J  ne  is  made  by  tbe  common  readmg  io 
mous  critic  cited  by  Taylor  (EUments  of  Cinil   subatitute  for  the  lawyer,  the  caupo  or  "  v 
,  p  220.)  coojecture  cautor  for  eotfpo.    Va-   (for  that  caupo  cannot  bere  be  taken  in  tbe 


Jttrt  (Pratf.  ad  Horat.  p.  x.)  suggests  CalUdut  hic   of  causidicus  we  hawe  good  reason  with  Poraon  to 
r,  Wakeneld,  after  accumulating  roany  pas-   doubt)    Now,  why  is  the  lawyer  excloded  ?  if  w» 


sugeeto  illustrate  St.  PauPs  useof  KanjXcdvvrit  (2.   believe  Doring,  it  is  dooe  by  Horace  out  of  rc- 
Connth,  c.  2.  v.  17.)  decide 
mon  reading,  while  Porsoo 


Connth.  c.  2.  v.  17.)  decides  in  favour  of  the  com-    spect  for  that  class  of  men,  or  else  because  tive  Ro- 

(od  Toup,  p.  508  )  de-    man  lawyers  did  not  then  make  the  givingofad- 


A<5yi**  Kim-   vice  to  suitors  a 
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Sese  ferre,  senes  ut  iw  otia  tuta  recedaiik 
Aiunt,  quum  sibi  smt  congesta  cibaria ;  sicut  / 
Parvula  (nam  exemplo  est)  magni  formica  labohs 
Ore  trahit  quodcunque  potest,  atque  addit  acervo,,  (    <  ^    1  t  /t 
Qucni  stniit,  haud  ignara  aq  non  incauta  futun.  /  35 

Quae,  simul  mveraumiontnsuit!  Aquarius  annum, 
Non  usquam  prorepit,  et  illis  utitur  ante        ,  , 
uaesitis  saptensr:  quum  te  neque  fervidus  aestus  ^ 
.    Demoveat  Iucn>,  beque  hiems,  ianis,  mare,  fenun ; 


^iieque  hicms,  ignis,  mare,  Fernim  ; 
Nil  obstet  tibi,  dum  ne  sit  te  ditior  alter.  40 
Quid  juvat  immensum  te  argenti  pondus  et  auri 
Furtim  defossa  timidum  deponere  terra  ? —  r 
«~     Quod,  si  commwuas,  vilemredigatur  ad  assem.  — 
At,  ni  id  fit,  quid  habet  puJcbri  constmctus  acervus  ? 
MilJia  frumenti  tua  fnverit  area  centum ;  ^  45 

,  Non  tuus  hoc  capiet  venter  plus  ac  meus :  ut,  si  ^ 
&  >   '  -  Reticulum  panis  venales  inter  onusto 

Forte  rehas  humero,  nihilo  plus  accipias,  quam 

Qui  nil  portarit,   Vel  dic,  quid  refera{  intra 

Naturae  fines  viventi,  jugcra  centum  an  50 

Mille  aret?  —  At  iuavt  'es/ ei  magno  tolltre  acervo.  — 

Dum  ex  parvo  nobis  tantundem  haurire  relinquas, 

Cur  tua  plus  laudes  cumehs  granaria  nostris  ? 

Ut  tibi  si  sit  opus  liquidi  non  amplius  urna  ^ 

Vel  cyatno,  et  dicas :  Magno  dtjlumine  mglim,  55 

Quam  tx  hoc  fonticulo  tantundem  sumirt.    Eo  fit, 


*  J 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


Tbe  first  suppositioo  is  entirely  pratui- 
the  secood  is  based  very  probably  upoo  the 
Law.  Now,  even  tbougb  this  Uw  had 
aforced  bv  Augustus  under  severe  pe- 
still  this  would  not  prevent  ranny  of  ihe 
lof  tbc  day  froro  habitually  violatni^  that 
«ed  the  very  naturo  of  the  penalty  im- 
bv  thc  eropcror  (rcTpanXdoiov  tcov  Sv  A<f$u»- 
e*.  Dton.  Cass.  54.  c.  18. )  proves  the  previous 
ireqoeocy  of  tbe  practice.  Butt  waiving  all  these 
c*<«ctMos,  bow  are  we  to  defend  the  propriety  of 
ib*  «enn  uvso  which  bas  been  substituted  in  tbe 
carnam  test  ?  Whot  peculisr  hardships  and  pri- 
vatins  ooes  the  "  vintner"  underjo,  that  he  more 
thao  any  etber  should  grow  weary  of  his  crnploy- 
l  U  tbere  not,  oo  the  contrary,  every  tiiing 
m  that  empbyment,  especially  if  he  who  pursue»  it 
be  perf&a,  t  o  attach  bim  raore  ftroot^y  to  it  ? 
Tbe  connsoo  reading  tbeo  must  be  abandoned,  nnd 
camtor  substituted  tor  coufo.  For  remarks  on  tbe 
of  coutor  as  applied  to  the  lejral  profes- 


38.  The  grcater  number  of  editions,  and  among 
thern  those  of  ihc  best  nolR,  to<;cther  witb  theedi- 
tio  pnnceps,  give  sapiens  i  Sonie  MSS.,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  most  of  the  early  editions,  have pa- 
tiens :  which  Fea  adopts.  Three  of  the  early 
editions  have  poHeris :  an  evident  error  for  po- 
tiens :  Gesne^s  remark  very  probably  is  not  far 
from  tbe  truth  :  'Mntcrdura  putare  subit,  ez  po- 
t iens  rariusculo  ortura  patiens;  boc  cum  disphce* 
ret,  mutatum  in  sopiens.n 

43.  A  MS.  of  Bersmann's  has  tn  assem. 

46.  Some  of  the  eariy  editions  bare  plus  qvatn 
mevSi  in  which  they  have  beeo  followed  by  many 
subfequent  ones.  The  rendmg  wbich  we  beve  (ri- 
ven  in  the  text  is  found  in  twoof  Bersmann's  MSS. 
and  in  ten  of  BentleyV  In  tbis  same  lioe  Glarca- 
nus  pives  hinc  capkt  for  hoc  capiet. 

55.  The  mora  coramon  readins;  is  mallem,  Bent- 
ley  eivcs  the  preference  to  malim  on  tbe  aotl 
rf  MSS.  io  whkrb  he  is  rnllowed 
Sanedon,  Wakefield,  Fea,  aod  others. 
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Plenior  ut  si  quos  delectet  copia  justo,' 
Cum  ripa  *imul  avulsos  ferat  Aufidus  acer  : 
.  ,  At  qui  tantuli  eget,  quanto  est  opus,  is  neque  limo 

Turbatam  haurit  aquam,  neque  vitap  amjttit  in  undk  60 
"  [  "^-       At  bona  pars  horainum,  decepta^upidine  falso, 
Nil  satis  est,  inquit ;  quia  tanti,  quantum  habeas,  sis. 
Quid  facias  illi  ?  Jubeas  miserum  esse,  libenter 
v>     Quatenus  id  facit.    Ut  quidam  memoratur  Athenis 

Sordidus  ac  dives  populi  contemnere  voces  65 
Sic  solitus :  Populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihi  ph 
Ipse  domi,  sjmiil  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  arca.  — 
Tantalus  a  labris  shiens  fugientia  captat 
Flumina :  Quid  rides  ?  mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur :  corigestis  undique  saccis  0  ^ 

Indormis  ihhians,  et  tanquam  parcere  sacris 
Cogeris,  aut  pictis  tanquam  gaudere  tabellis. 
Nescis  quo  valeat  nummus  ?  quem  praebeat  usum  ? 
Fanis  ematur,  olus,  vini  sextarius  :  adde,  / 
Queis  humana  sibi  doleat  natura  negatis.  75 
An  vigilare  metu  exanimem,  noctesque  diesquc 
Formidare  malos  fures,  incendia,  servos, 
Ne  te  compileht  fugientes,  hoc  juvat  ?  Horum 
Semper  ego  optarim  pauperrimus  esse  bonorum.  — 

At  si  condoluit  tentatitm  frigore  corpus,  ^ 
Aut  alius  casus  lecto  te  affixit,  habes  rfui 
Assideat,fomenia  pa/et,  medicum  roget,  ut  tc 
Suscitet,  ac  natis  reddat  carisque  propinquis.  — 
Non  uxor  salvum  te  vult,  non  filius  :  omnes 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

59;  Tbe  collafion  of  Saxius  and  one  of  Bers-  71.  Markland  conjectures  Qut  dormis  (ot  1* 

mann's  MSS.  ha»e  tantulo.    In  this  same  line  dormis. 

Bentley  gives  quantum  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  77.  Fea  places  a  comina  after  mmlos,  and  itfen 

inwhich  he  is  followed  by  Cuuingam,  Sanadon,  to  Sefm.  1.  4.  3.   Bat  hts  reference  doesnotbeir 

and  Wakefield.  hiin  out,  since  the  poct  bere  alludes  to  »ice  in 


63.  Bentley  conjectures  miserhm  (referring  to  neral. 

bonapars.)  in  which  he  is  followed  byCuningam  81.  Most  MSS.,  aod  nearlyeUlhe  edition*,  M 

and  Sanadon    Valart  finds  this  tame  readlng  m  well  of  an  early  as  a  more  recent  date,  htre 

one  of  bis  MSS.,  and  adopts  it  in  like  manner.  ther  affixit  or  adfixit.    Others  give  ajflixit,  TN 

Eyery  other  «dition,  however,  of  any  crlebrity  haa  first  is  preferable,  and  Gesner  well  remsrks i  "  A<- 

miserum,  which  may  be  satiefactorily  explained  by  fiait  mihi  magis  bic  placet,  quia  rehementm  ti 

Synesis. — In  this  same  line,  the  more  usual  punc-  primus  impetus  morbi,  quem  exprimit  a/JUxit,  non 

fuatiou  is  to  place.  a  comma  after  libenter,  and  tam  eget  amicorum  auxilio,  quam  ejus  durst»  ^ 

nooe  after  este.    Wc  hare  pointed  tho  line  in  the  longa  molestia,  quam  signat  affixit,  ut  sorger»,  •» 

mode  adopted  by  Torrentms,  Cuningam,  Sana-  rebus  suis  fuperesse,  roinistrare  sibi  necejsarta, 

Uon,  Markland,  rea,  Doring,  and  other?,  on  the  non  powit» 

authority  *f  good  MSS.  83.  Many  editions  hare  a  mark  of  ioterTOgsuoo 
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SEBM0NUM  LIB.  I,  f. 

Vicini  oderunt,  noti,  pueri  atque  puellae.v  85 
Miraris,  quura  tu  argento  post  orania  ponas, 
Si  nemo  praestet,  quem  non  merearis,  amorera '! 
An  sic  cognatos^  nullo  natura  laborc 
Quos  tibi  dat,  retinere  velis,  servareque  amicos  ? 
Infelix  operam  perdas,  ut  si  quis  asellum  -  «. *  J  u. i' :  <mj 
In  campo  doceat  parentem  currere  frenis  ! 

Denique  sit  finis  quaerendi ;  quoque  habeas  plus, 
Pauperiem  metuas  minus,  et  finire  laborem 
Incipias,  parto  quod  avebas.    Ne  facias,  quod 
Ummidius,  qui,  tam  (non  longa  est  fabula)  dives,  95 
Ut  metiretur  nummos  ;  ita  sordidus,  ut  se 
Non  unquam  servo  melius  vestiret ;  ad  usquc 
Supremum  tempus,  ne  se  penuria  vktus 
Opprimeret,  metuebat.    At  hunc  libcrta  secun 
Divisit  medium,  fortissima  Tyndaridarum.  100 

Quid  ml  igitur  suades  ?  ut  vivani  Matnius  aut  sir 
Ut  jVamentanus  t  Pergis  pugnantia  secura  L 
Front ibus  advcrsis  componere  ?  Non  cgo,  avarum 
Quum  veto  te  fieri,  vappara  jubeo  ac  nebulonem. 
Est  inter  Tanain  quiddam  socerumque  Viselli :  105 
Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines, 
Qaos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum. 


VARIOITS  READINGS. 


«ttcr  propinquis,  olh«rs  a  simple  period.  Tlie  95.  Bcntley  acutely  conjcctures  qui  tam  ia 
latter  is  preferable,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  aotho-    place  of  quidam  the  common  rcading.    He  is  fol 


Oty  of  Marklaod.  vid.  Explauatory  ootes. 
57.  Tbe  more  usual  mode  is  to  place  a 


S8.  Tbe  common  reading  is  At,  si  fbr  which 
many  MSS.of  good  repute  givc  An,  si.  Bentley 
contend*  strenuouslv  for  this  latter  reading.  Bux- 
|aj  aad  Saudbv  givc  'Atffn i l,  but  Gesner  alters  Bax- 

ter's  text  to  An  si  Wakcfidd  conjectures  An  sic   oobte  personages,  would  certainly  never  appiy  it  to 


lowed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  Wakcfield, 
Fea,  Ddring,  Hunter,  Kidd,  and  many  otben. 
Heiodorff  endeavours  todefeod  the  common  read- 
iug,  aud  places  a  full  stop  after  fabuia.  But  this 
prodnces  a  very  aokward  rffec  t  With  regard  to 
quidam  it  need  only  be  ob*erved  that  Horace,  wbo 
never  npplies  the  teitu  to  any  but  inferior  and  ig- 


wbich  Valart  also  finds  in  the  Sor bonne  MS.  VVe 
bare  sdupted  this  with  Valart,  Fea,  and  Ddring. 
92.  Nearly   al I   thc  MSS.  have  Oumque,  wbtch 


into  his  text.  Others  rea<J  quum- 
is  foond  in  aome  of  the  be»t  edi- 
arkland  declares  tn  favour  ot'  it,  observ- 
fMOque,  L  e.  quanto  plas  habeas  tanto 
a  pavuperiein."   So  also  Taylor  (od 
fc.  I  i  **  quoque%  ita  scribeodum  puto»  pro 
sdest 


a  inau  so  wealthy  as  to  measure  his  ricbes,  aod 
wbo  besides  must  have  beeu  koowa  to  all.  We 
have  f  iveo  Bcatley's  cmc  ndauoo,  slightly  i  r 
in  punctuation  by  Doritig. 
l  ouoque  is  lound  in  aome  of  tne  beat  etti-      100.  Cuoiogam  reads  oi 
Mark  tand  declares  tn  favour  of  it,  obterv-  rum. 

101.  The  more  usual  readiog  is  JVoariut,  boc 
some  MSS.  and  scveral  of  tho  early  ©ditioos  havc 
Mevius,  from  which  Bentley  c>v«f,  on  conjecture, 
quo  magis  d*ives  sis,   Maenius,  especially  as  au  individual  of  the  same 

namc,  and  similar  cbaracter,  is  meotiooed  io  Epist. 
94.  Tbit  paactoalion  of  tbia  line  varies  in  difie-    1. 15.  26.  This  emcodation  is  adopted  in  tho  best, 
rent  edjtwaa,  some  placing  a  semicolon  or  colon,  editions. 
>thew  a  hll  sftop,  after  om6os.    The  lattcr  we      107.  Maikland  conjecluies  cifrare. 
have  adopted  as  more  iropressivc  aod  forcible. 
JWc  facias 

35 
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IJluc,  unde  abii,  rcdeo.    Nemou'  ut  a>arus 
Sc  probet,  ac  jfctius  laudet  diversa  sequentes  f. 
Quod^uc  aliena  capella  gerat  distcntius  uber,  110 
Tabescat  ?  ncque  se  majori  pauperiorum 
Turbae  comparct  ?  hunc  atque  hunc  superare  laborct  ? 
Sic  festinanti  semper  locupletior  obstat : 
lTt,  qnum  carceribus  missos  rapit  ungula  currus. 
Instat  equis  auriga  suos  vineentibus,  illum  113 
Praeteritum  temncns  extrcmos  intcr  cuntem. 
"  Indc  fit,  ut  raro,  qui  se  vixisse  bcatum 
Dieat.  ct  exacto  contentus  tempore,  vita 
Cedat,  uti  conviva  satur,  repenre  queamu*.  f 

Jam  satis  cst.    Nc  me  Crispini  scrinia  lippi  l-u 
Compilasse  pute?,  vcrbum  non  umplius  addam. 

Satika  II. 

Ambubaaarum  collegia,  pharmagopolac.  -4     /      I  ^ 

Afcndiei,  mimae,  balatrones,'  hgfc  gcnus  oiunc  *  /  "' 
Moestum  ac  sollicitum  cst  cantoris  morte  Tigelli.  J 
Quippc  bcnignus  erat.    Contra  hie,  ne  prodigus  esse 
Dicatur  mctucns,  inopi  darc  nolit  amico,  ;> 
Frigus  cfuo  duramque  famem  propelJere  pos«it. 
Huuc  si  percontcris,  avi  cur  atque  parcntis  / 
Pracclaram  ingrata  stringat  maltis  ingluvie  rem. 
Omnia  conductis  coemens  opsonia  nummis  : 
Sordidus  atquc  animi  parvi  quod  noht  haberi,  W 
Kespondct.    Laudatur  ab  his,  culpatur  ab  illis. 
Fufidius  vappac  famam  timct  ac  nebulonis  : 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

108.  A  very  aucient  MS.  of  Cruquiu*'s  has  oui  have  proptllert.  Benlley  de  teivda  the  fortncr, 

?iemp  utavarua.  at  tho  aame  time  ackneWledges  that  the  latier  b»s 

117.  One  of  Dcrsmaoo'*  MSS.  has  Unde.  moro  manwcript  auihotity  in  its  favour.  Torre. 

118.  Thccommonrradingiscttat,  dependingin  ttus  had  prcviously  made  ihe  samc  coafes»ion.  Vy< 
c  otulruction  on  ttmpore,  the  ooe  which  we  have  have  therefore  given  it  the  prcference,  aloag  wiii 
adopted  is  found  in  many  MSS.,  and  received  inlo  Cuningnm,  Valart,  Fea,  Ddring,  and  Bothe. 

tbe  te*t  bv  Bentley,  Cuuingam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  10.  The  Venice  ediiiou  of  14JK>  has  onimiptn 
Wakcheld,  Feo,  Hunter,  and  Kidd.  mtod  as  we  liavc  given  it  in  our  text,  and  wfccfl 

Bolbe  also  adopts.    To  our  cars  at  least  il  h»s  * 
SATtaa  2.  much  belter  sound  than  the  usual  readtng  a«*< 

^wodparri.  , 
2.  A  fcw  MSS.  have  baratronet.  12.  Mauy  cditions  bave  a  comma  aftef 

«.  Tho  inore  usual  rcnding  is  diptlltre.  Manv    nis,  and  a  perioil  nt  nvmmif 
MSS.,  howcvcr,  and  a  frw  of  tln;  e^rlv  cditiour 


uigiuze 
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/  / 
Ujives  a^ris:,  divespositis  in  fenore  nummis, 
QuiiituV  hic  capiti  mejfcedes  exseoat,  atque 
^   Quaitto-perditidr  qujsque  est,  tanto  acrius  urguet  ;  15 
.   '  >Jomina  sectatur,  mooo  sumta  veste  viriii,    /<       '       *  ' 
/Sub  patribus  duris,  tironum.    Maxime,  quis  non, 
Jupiter,  exclamat,  simul  atque  audivit  ?—  At  rn  se 
Praquaestu  sumtum  facit  hic.  —  Vix  credere  possis, 
Quam  sibi  non  sit  amicus :  ita  ut  pater  ille>  Terenti  30 
Fabula  quem  miserum  nato  vixissc  fugato 
•    Inducit,  non  se  pejus  craciaverit  atque  hic. 


Si  quis  nunc  quaerat,  Quo  res  haec  pertinet  ?  Illuc  : 
Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt. 
Malthinus  tunicis  demissis  ambulat ;  est  qui  25 
Inguen  ad  obscoenum  subductis  usque  facetus : 
Pastillos  RufiHus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum :  -■ 
Nil  medium  est.    Sunt  qui  nolint  tetigisse  nisi  illas, 
Quarum  subsuta  talos  tegat  instita  veste : 
Contra  alius  nullam,  nisi  olente  in  fornice  stantem.  30 
Quidam  notus  homo  quum  exiret  fbrnice,  Mactc 
Virtutt  esto,  inquit  sententia  dia  Catonis : 
Nam  simul  ac  venas  inflavit  tetra  libido, 
Hucjuvenes  aequum  est  descendere,  non  alienas 
Permolere  uxores.    Nolim  laudarier,  inquit,  Sfe 
Sic  me,  mirator  cunni  Cupiennius  albi. 


Audire  est  operae  pretium,  procedere  recte 
Qui  moechos  non  vultis,*ut  omni  parte  laborent ;  • 
Utque  illis  multo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 
Atque  haec  rara  cadat  dura  inter  saepe  pericla.  40 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


M  SoneMSS.  and  early  editions  havc  exigit, 
»i>ci  secau  (o  havc  originnted  in  a  gloss. 
11  Gbitwus  bas  exclamtt ;  and  for  At  in  se 

MVtditions  vary  in  the  form  of  this  proper 
Virtr  all  the  early  ones  have  Maichinus, 
"khMnretas,  Benlley,  Coningam,  Wakefield, 
\ «,  mdKidd  adnpt.  Mslthinus,  however,  has 
tbaadaiB^icd  ablo  advocatcs,  the  roore  espccially 
iJ't«l^h(,  by  il9  peculiar  formation,  to  have 
m  illojicBto  Maecenas.  vid.  Explanatory  notcs. 

BabVfdefends  Gargonius,  frotn  ancient  in- 
"jj**.  litbough  the  weight  of  MSS.  autbority 
■  <*a dedty  ia  favour  of  Gorgonius,  the  commou 
***or.  QiTfoniv*  i*  given  in  the  b«t  editions 


since  Bentley's.  An  ubjection  may  iie  against  Gor- 
gonius  nn  tbc  score  of  metro.  Thus  Bothe  ob- 
tcrves,  "  Gorgonius,  si  a  Gorgone  deducas,  ut 
faciendum  videtur,  versum  non  iutrat,  quippe  quod 
Graece  sonet  Topy6t%o%,  pro  Tofy6vuo<" 

36.  Markland  coojectures  aJti  in  tbo  sente  ot 
nobiiis 

38.  Some  cditions  have  motchis.  Bentley  gives 
motchos,  on  tbe  aothority  of  MSS. ;  nnd  this  read- 
ing  is  fullowed  by  Cuningam,  Wakefield,  Hunter, 
Bothe,  and  Kidd.  ln  a  fragment  of  Eonius  (ex  An- 
nal  p.  31,)  we  have  the  folJowing  passage,  "Au- 
dire  tst  ojnrac  pretium,  procedere  rectc,  Qui  rem 
Romanam,  Latlumque  augescere  voltis"  Cbishul ' 
dfduresau  argtfment  from  thit  in  favour  of  moefh.c* 
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Hic  se  praecipitem  tecto  dedit :  ille  flageliis 

Ad  mortem  caesus :  fugiens  hic  dccidit  acrem 

Praedonum  in  turbam :  dedit  hic  pro  corpore  nummos : 

Hunc  perminxerunt  calones ;  quin  etiam  illud 

Accidit,  ut  cuidam  testes  caudamque  salacem  4b 

Demeterent  ferro.   Jure  omnes :  Galba  negabat. 

Tutior  at  quanto  merx  est  in  classe  secunda ! 
Libertinarum  dico,  Sallustius  in  quas 
Non  minus  insanit,  quam  qui  moechatur.    At  hic  si, 
Qua  res,  qua  ratio  suaderet,  quaque  modeste  50 
M unifico  esse  ltcet,  vellet  bonus  atque  benignus 
Esse  ;  daret  quantum  satis  esset,  nec  sibi  damno 
Dedecorique  forct :  verum  hoc  se  amplectitur  uno  ; 
Hoc  araat,  hoc  laudat :  Matronam  nuliam  ego  tango. 
Ut  quondam  Marsaeus,  amator  Originis  ille,  55 
Qui  patrium  mimae  donat  fundumque  larcmque, 
Nil  fuerit  nu,  inquit,  cum  uxoribus  unquam  alienis. 
Verum  cst  cum  mimis,  est  cum  meretricibus,  unde 
Fama  malum  gravius,  quam  res,  trahit.   An  tibi  abunde 
*  Personam  satis  est,  non  illud,  quidquid  ubique  60 
Officit,  evitarc  ?  Bonam  deperdere  famam, 
Rcm  patris  oblimare,  malum  est  ubicunque.    Quid  inter- 
Est,  in  matrona,  ancilla  peccesne  togata  ? 

Villius  in  Fausta  Sullae  gener,  hoc  miser  uno 
Nomine  deceptus,  pocnas  dedit  usque  superque  65 
Quam  satis  est ;  pugnis  caesus,  ferroque  petitus : 
Exclusus  fore,  quum  Longarenus  foret  intus. 
Iluic  si  nmtonis  verbis  mala  tanta  videntis 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

4G.  Berthius  (Advers.  38. 6.)  conjectures  Deme-  61.  Cuningam  reads  disperdert  on  cooje^ore. 

ferent  ferro.   Bentley  alsosuggests  the  saroe  read-  63.  Lambinus  coojectures  peCcesne  for  tbscom- 

ing.  Fea  fiods  this  in  twoof  his  MSS.,  which  con-  inon  reudinjr,  peccesve.  Benlley  ccofirrrn  ihecoo- 

firros  the  conjectare.    Nearly  all  ths  MSS.  and  jectore  by  thc  authority  of  MSS. ;  aod  Cooionrr 

early  editions  have  Demeiertt /erro.  Valart,  Wakcfield,  Doring,  Bothe,  Hunter,  Kjdd 

iS.  Bentley,  ou  the  authoriry  of  a  single  MS.,  &c.,  Iikewis*  adopt  ii.  Thc  Lattnity  of  ptecesttt 

reada  \n  etio,  which  Cnningam  and  Wakefield  extremely  doubtfui.— In  this  same  line  raapj  edi 

adopt.  tora  place  a  comma  efter  ancUlA,  separatiog  it  frw 

51.  Sixteen  of  Valart's  MSS.  have  Munifico;  togala.   This  ponctuation  is  erroneous.  vid.  Ei 

and  it  i»  foond  also  io  the  bcst  editions.  Others  phoiatory  notes. 

gi?e  Mimificum.  68.  Bentloy  readi  vidcnti  oo  the  nuthoritj  of  b. 

54.  Many  MSS.  have  tt  laudat  for  Aoc  laudat ;  MSS. ;  but  videntis  istbund  in  otber  MSS.  ofequa 

and  Bentley,  Fea,  Kidd,  together  with  a  few  olhers,  note,  according  to  Fea.    Tbis  latter  readn^  i 

•jdopt  it.                             r  given  also  in  raost  of  UV>  early  cditions,  anH  i 

56.  The  coUation  of  Saxius  gires  mimae  ctneum  adopted  bjr  Maretus,  Cruqutus,  D.  Heinsius, 

donnritavarftc  rler,  Cuninsjam,  Gesner,  fl'C. 
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Diceret  haec  animus  :  Quid  zis  tibi  ?  numquid  ego  a  tt 

Magno  prognatum  deposco  Consule  cannxim.  70 

Veiatumque  siola,  mea  quum  conferbuit  ira  ? 

Quid  responderet  ?  Magno  patre  nata  puella  est. 

At  quanto  meliora  monet,  pugnantiaque  istis, 

Dives  opis  natura  suae,  tu  si  modo  recte 

Dispensare  velis,  ac  non  fugienda  petendis  75 

Immiscere  !  Tuo  vitio  rerumno  labores, 

Nil  referre  putas  ?  Quare,  ne  poeniteat  te, 

Desine  matronas  sectarier,  unde  laboris 

PIus  haurire  mali  est,  quam  ex  re  decerpere  fructus. 

Nec  magis  huic,  niveos  inter  viridesque  lapillos  80 

Sit  licet,  hoc,  Cerinthe,  tuo  tenerum  est  femur  aut  crus 

Rectius,  atque  etiam  melius  persaepe  togatae  est 

Adde  huc,  quod  mercem  sine  fucis  gestat ;  aperte, 

Quod  venale  habet,  ostendit ;  nec,  si  quid  honesti  est, 

Jactat  habetque  palam,  quaerit  quo  turpia  celet.  85 

Regibus  hic  mos  est,  ubi  equos  mercantur,  opertos 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


71  Markland  placcs  a  note  of  uiierrogation  af-  un  homroe,  restimcz  vous  tout  envellope  et  em- 

Ur  ut.  pacquete  '  II  oe  vous  faict  roontre  que  des  partiei 

T4  Tbe  coromon  reading  is  si  tu  qui  ne  toot  aucunernent  siennes :  et  nous  cache  cel- 

81.  Tbe  common  editions  have  (SU  licet  hoc  les,  per  lesquelles  seules  on  peut  vrayemeot  jurer 

Cermtke  tuum)   Cuningam  aud  Velart  read  Sii  de  son  estiroation  »   Essais.  toro.  1.  Ur.  l.c.49. 

tort,  aoc,  Cennthe,  tuae  Bendey  gires  Sit  Ucet,  Thislatter  part  exemplifies,  in  soroe  roeasure,  what 

•  Ona/Ac,  tuo    Gemer  approves  of  Bentley's  Horace  wouKi  say  of  tbe  Roroan  matrons  and  their 

emendsuon,  with  the  exception  of  o  for  hoc.  He  peculiar dress.  Xenophon,  in  his  tract  de rt  Lqves- 

retfcm  thc  pronoun,  and  makes  it  equivalent  to  tri  (ntoi  hnrurifc),  has  wefl  iUustrated  the  impor- 

wfes,  or  o*  koc.  "We  havo  adopted  his  rcading.  tance  of  the  feet  of  horses,  by  comparing  them  to 

•i  Tbecornroon  editioos  have  merely  togatae  the  foundation  of  a  bouse;  which  being  bad,  tbe 

witaouteil,  which  is  added  by  Bentlcy  on  tbe  au-  rest  of  the  strocture,  bowever  beautiful,  is  of  no 

tfcorilf  of  MSS.  value  .  JV  - ip  ydo  olidas  oliev  fyeAoj  Sv  «"17,  d  ri 

M-  Ib  tbe  edition  of  Francis's  Horace  pub-  dw  xdw  xdXd  tXot,pfl  hroKttuiwv  otuv  Stl  detaXiw, 

iubed  ia  1807,  onder  the  care  of  Mr.  Du  Bois,  the  «8v«  Kai  'rrov  woXtuttmiotov  oiih  iv  tytXos  i"v,  oU* 

Wlowiag  aote  occurs,  which  was  obtained  by  the  tl  ra  S\\a  rtdvra  iyadd  fyoi,  KaK6rovs  b"  ttij.   *  My 

«ditor  from  Sir  P.  Francis,  the  son  of  thc  transla-  mind,'  says  thc  learned  Dr.  Parr,  in  a  private  letter 

tor.  "Opertos,  confirmed  by  the  greater  number  to  a  friend,  *  was  made  up  on  this  passage  in  Ho- 

fMSS  ,  is  ihe  right  reading  in  this  line.  Overiunt  race,  before  I  had  read  Mr.  Francis'*  letter.  I 

m,  ayi  the  old  scboliast,  ne,  puichritudine  in-  peremptorily  pronouncc  in  favour  of  operios.  You 

e»ck,  mant  equos  moUibus  pedibus.   Montaignc  shall  havc  the  historv  of  the  reading  :  all  the  valu- 

*u  of  this  opinion,  and  has  afforded  us  a  very  eble  MSS.  are  for  opertos ;  Lipsius,  puzzled  at  the 

7*aam  rornment  on  the  passage,  which  we  shall  paasage,  ofTered  tbe  conjectural  readtng  of  apertos. 

trcwoiae:  *  Vous  n'achetet  pas  un  chat  en  poche :  Faber  and  Dacier  adopted  the  conjecture,  and  sup- 

a  "*  raarcbandi  z  nn  cbeval,  vous  loy  ostez  ses  ported  it  by  reasonings,  which  to  me  are  qaite  un- 

*«s  le  voyez  nud  et  a  decouvert :  ou,  s'il  satisfactory,  and  against  the  context.   You  will  be 

ctxrrm,  comme  on  Irs  presentoit  ancieooement  elad  to  hear  that  Bentley  is  eivdy^of  with  our 

snt  prineiiveodre,  c*est  par  les  pnrtles  moins  friend.  I  see  tbat  with  his  usual,  and  to  me  his 

n^cesaire»,  tSui  que  vous  ne  vous  amusiez  pas  a  la  delightful,  eagemess,  Mr.  Francis  declares  against 

beaute  dt  son  poil,  ou  largeor  de  sa  croupe,  et  que  apertos.     Bentley  says  very  properiy :  common 

»oas  voos  arresnex  principalement  a  consi dererles  men,  when  they  purchase  common  borses,  do 

^wnbes,  U»  reat,  et  le  pied,  qui  sont  les  membres  not  find  them  opertos,  nor  is  there  any  occasion  fbr 

«  pltis  atiles :  Regibus,  &c.   Pourquoy  estimant  them  to  be  covcred  :  they  have  no  cbarms  to  de- 
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Inspiciunt ;  no,  si  fucies,  ut  saepe,  decora 

Molli  fulta  petle  est,  emtorem  inducat  hiantem, 

Quod  pulchrac  clunes,  breve  quod  caput,  ardua  cervix  : 

Hoc  illi  recte  :  ne  corporis  optima  Lyncei  90 

Contemplere  oculis,  Hypsaea  caec  lor  illa 

Quae  mala  sunt  spectes.  —  0  crus  !  O  brachia  !  —  Verum 

Dcpygis,  nasuta,  brevi  latere  ac  pede  longo  est. 

Matronae  praeter  faciem  nil  cernere  possis, 

Cetera,  ni  Catia  est,  demissa  veste  tegentis.  9"> 

Si  interdicta  petes,  vallo  circumdata,  (nam  te 

Hoc  facit  insanum),  multae  tibi  tum  officient  res : 

Custodes,  lectica,  ciniflones,  parasitae, 

Ad  talos  stola  demissa,  et  circumdata  palia ; 

Plurima,  quae  invideant  pure  apparere  tibi  rem.  100 

Altera  nil  obstat :  Cois  tibi  paene  videre  est 
Ut  nudam  ;  ne  crure  malo,  ne  sit  pede  turpi ; 
Metiri  possis  oculo  latus.    An  tibi  mavis 
Insidias  fieri,  pretiumque  avellier,  ante 

Quam  mercem  ostendi  1  Leportm  venalor  ut  alta  105 

In  nive  sectetur,  positum  sic  tangere  nolit, 

Cantat ;  et  apponit,  Meus  est  amor  huic  similis ;  nam 

Transvolat  in  medio  posiia,  et  fugienlia  captat. 

Hiscine  versiculis  speras  tibi  posse  dolores, 

Atque  aestus,  curasque  graves  e  pectore  tolli  ?  I  lM 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

ceire  the  eyc  of  tbe  purcbaser,  and  to  seduce  hira  "  antiqui  codices"  Tlie  clarior  sensvs  l  canoot 

frorn  examining  their  feet,  or  tempt  bim  to  iofer  discorcr.  If  the  borses  wcre  aperti,  ooe  does  oot 

from  ihc  brtve  capui%  &c.,  that  tbe  foot  was  not  sec  eny  pectiliar  merit  iti  the  impection-  Butwhe.t 

tender.  You  mnsl  observe  that  the  horses  of  tbe  thcy  were  operii,  the  cmpior  was  in  no  danger 

aocients  did  not  wear  shoes ;  that  hardness  of  feet  kiandi,  nnd  of  being  deccived  by  bis  eye  quod  pul 

waa  therefore  an  cssential  point;  and  tbat,  in  train-  chrae,  &.r.*'    The  letter  thcn  procceds  to  npply 

ing  tbetn,  thc  jockeys  accustomed  tbem  to  tread  thc^e  remarks  to  the  context. 
oa  rough  aod  hard  paveraent  for  tbe  purpose  of      90  The  rommon  reading  is  Lynceis;  but,  as  itt 

strcn^tnentne  the  boof    All  this  you  mny  fiod  in  pcnult  is  long,  it  violate&the  ractre.   BenOey  gives 

Beckmann*s  History  of  Inventions,  undcr  ihc  article  Lyncci  on  the  anUiority  of  MSS.    Hcosinger  (Oo- 

4  Horse-tboe.'  Now,  when  horses  were  brought  lo  scrv.  Jlniib.  c.  2.  r.  Lynrcus,  p.  37& )  stnves  to 

rt^cs  (a  word  which  Horacc  usc«  for  inen  of  wcaltb  dcfend  the  rradiog  of  ibe  common  cditions. — Bent- 

or  rank),  tbcy  might  bave  tho  pulchrae  clunes,  &c. ,  lco  has  also  JJoc  illi  apte :  nae  fu,  aud  iu  the  snc- 

and  thcse  circumstnnces  might  deceive  thc  pur-  ceerimg  linesconteinpiaiu  and  spectes.  Cunin^an 

chaser,  and  draw  nff  his  nltention  from  tht-ir  icet.  rrads  spectai  Oul  io  tbe  rcst  of  Ihe  passage  fol- 

To  prevent,  tberefore,  all  deceit,  thcsc  bcautiful  low*  Beutley :  vid.  Explanalory  notes. 
partswere  covered;  and,  tbcir  effect  bcing  de-       101.  Scaliger  observes,  {ad  Propcrt.  p.  30«  ), 

•troyed,  the  purcbaser  was  led  to  cxnmiue  the  14  Coa  proprie  pucllarum  faroae  non  nimium  bonae 

feet.    The  horses  were  actually  put  into  body  fuerunt.  Quare  qui  lectionem  Horatii  in  Cklorin 

clothes:  though  Mr.  Fox  supposcs  this  absurd.  pro  Cois  mutarunt,  rainus  prudenter  fcctsse  viden  - 

They  were  put  so  wben  tbey  were  bcautiful ;  tur." 

tbougb,  in  ordinary  cascs,  the  covcring  was  taken      106.  The  common  reading  is  sectatter,  batman  v 

off;  and  this  you  may  seein  the  two  passa^cs  taken  MSS.,  and  sevcral  of  the  eariv  editioos  give  sectt- 

from  Scneca,  and  in  one  from  Apulcius  by  Bcnlley.  turt  which  is  certainly  preferable. 
1**  that  the  Delphin  ed.tor  nrefers  aperios,  "  ob      110.  The  common  reading  i?  pelti,  whicb  rW 
"  nnd  on  tV  authority  of  wm» 
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Nonne,  cupidinibus  statuat  natura  modum  queiu, 

Quid  latura,  sibi  quid  sit  dolitura  negatum, 

Quaerere  plus  prodest,  et  inane  abscindere  soldo  ? 

Num,  tibi  quum  fauccs  urit  sitis,  aurea  quaeris 

Pocula  ?  num  esuriens  fastidis  omnia  praeter  115 

Pavonem  rhombumque  ?  tument  tibi  quum  inguina,  num,  si 

Ancilla  aut  verna  est  praesto  puer,  impetus  in  quem 

Continuo  fiat,  malis  tentigine  rumpi  ? 

Non  ego :  namque  parabilem  amo  Venerem  facilemque.  — 

IUam,  Post  paulo  :  Sedpluris  :  Si  exicrit  vir :  120 

Gallis ;  hanc  Philodemus  ait  sibi,  quae  neque  niagno 

Stet  pretio,  neque  cunctetur,  quum  est  jussa  venire. 

Candida  rectaque  sit ;  munda  hactenus,  ut  neque  longa 

Nec  magis  alba  velit,  quam  det  natura,  videri. 

Haec  ubi  supposuit  dextro  corpus  mihi  laevum,  125 

Ilia  et  Egeria  est ;  do  nomen  quodlibet  illi, 

Nec  vereor,  ne,  dum  futuo,  vir  rure  recurrat, 

Janua  frangatur,  latret  canis,  undique  magno 

Pulsa  domus  strepitu  resonet,  vae  !  pallida  lecto 

Desiliat  mulier,  miseram  se  conscia  clamet ;  130 

Cruribus  hacc  metuat,  doti  deprensa,  egomet  mi. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

aaltersio  tolU,  go  ilie  autiiorily  ofa  very  aocient  tiie  iutensive  Ibrcc  of  ve  ia  compoaition,  whicb 

MS.  N.  Heiosius  coujecturcs  veltt,  which  is  fa-  Bentlcy  does  not  ootice;  and  which,  eveoif  be  nad 

^oored  br  ooe  of  Uie  MSS.  of  Triu.  CoU.  Caiu-  noticcd,  he  could  not  have  disproved.  It  occurs  in 

-ri%e.  VVe  have  adopted  Beotlcv 's  reauing.  thc  second  oralion  on  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rultus 

Ul.  Thtcommoti  reading  is  statuit,  for  which  (c.  i.  cztr.),  and  is  as  follows:  "  Quem  homincm 

wme  MSS.  of  good  notc  havc  slatuut  a  bettcr  vcgrandi  raacie  torridum,  Komae  contcmtum  atque 

Vj!m-  abjectura  videbamus,"  tkc.   Bentley's  second  ob- 

120-  Tbe  commoii  puuctuatioo  is  GaUi*  lianc ;  jection  to  vepallida  is,  that  even  allowing  ve  itx 

'iat,  bowevcr,  which  we  hsvc  given  is  foundcd  oo  composition  to  have  occasionally  an  mtensive  force, 

tae  Mtbxitr  of  sevcral  MSS.    It  is  followed  by  still  it  ia  irupropcr  to  make  Horace  use,  witbout  any 

Bwpey  tnd  roany  other  edilors,  and  is  more  in  ac-  iieces>itv,  a  tcnn  of  ambiguous  import,  and  calcu- 

tordWe  witb  the  epigrom  itsclf  of  Philodcmus.  latud  only  to  mialetid.  The  reply  to  thisls  ao  easy 

«•  Kiplinatorv  notes.  one.  ln  thc  firat  placc,  from  thc  very  nature  of  thc 

reading  usually  followed  is  vepaUida,  transactiou  alludcd  to,  thcrc  can  be  110  danger 

whicn  n  fcuud  iu  many  MSS.  and  early  editicns,  whatever  of  any  miscoaslructiou  ,  und,  in  thc  next, 

tbN^^ecer&Ilywith  its  compooent  parts  separat-  the  cautiou  against  i:nii.'u:>M:y  cmendalion  comes 

«4,  u  u  paUida.  1 1  is  given  in  its  compounu  form  with  a  bad  grace  from  one  wbose  cbicf  fault  was 

*  Ljmbinus,  Dacier,  Cuningani,  Gesner,  Valart,  the  vcrv  habit  which  he  here  undertake»  to  rcpro- 

&*r!tnus,  Comb*-,  Doring,  &c. ;  and  the  significa-  bale.    Tbe  reading  vepalliJa,  then,  is  uot  by  any 

twwhichthesecritics  attach  to  it  is,  "  very  palc,"  means  so  inferior  os  Bentley  would  wish  us  to  bc- 

or  "cWiy  ^Jale.,,    Bentlcy,  bowever,  reads  ne  lieve;  aod  were  we  not  in  posscssioo  of  a  better 

/*^'»which  he  U  followcd  by  Kidd,  and  con-  ooc,  we  would  give  it  wiihout  heaitatiou  in  the 

dettts  xrpaHida  on  two  grounds.  His  first  objec-  text  The  reading  to  wbich  we  allude  is  vae  !  pal- 

uoaiiflatre  in  composition  dimioishes,  and  can-  Uda,  which  Fea  adopts  on  thc  authorily  of  good 

notbepwfrfbyunquestionable  authoritieseverto  MSS.,  and  which  appears  to  us  both  expressive 

~**JBtoi,ive  si^nificatiou.    This  asscrtion  is  audspiritcd.  Comparc tbe  rcmarks of  Morgeosteru 

tlic^tether  t»  broad.    For,  eveu  if  the  passages  oo  this  reading.   Class.  Journ.  vol.  26.  p.  242. 
wbjch  be  ciits  and  combats  be  not  conclusive      131.  Cuningam  cooieclures  io  bis  notes,  dcti Ula 

^diast  h.re.  ftt  there  U  an  authoritv  in  Cicero  for  prensa.  BcntTev  adopts  the  emeodation  of  N.  Hein- 
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Discincta  tunica  fugiendum  est  ac  pede  nudo, 
Ne  nummi  pereant,  aut  pyga,  aut  denique  fama. 
Deprendi  miserum  est ;  Fabio  vel  judice  vincam. 


Satira  III. 

IN  OBTRECTATORES  ET  SUPERCILIUM  STOICUM. 

Omnibus  hoc  vitium  est  cantoribus,  inter  amicos 

Ut  nunquam  inducant  animum  cantare  rogati, 

Injussi  nunquam  desistant.    Sardus  habebat 

Ille  Tigellius  hoc.    Caesary  qui  xiogere  possot,  / 

Si  peteret  per  amicitiam  patris  atqy  uaro,  non7        r    t  *> 

Quidquam  proficeret  :ysi  collibuisset,  ab  ovo 

Usque  ad  mala  citaret  Io  Bacche  !  modo  summa 

Voce,  modo  hac,  resonat  quae  chordis  quatuor  ima. 

Nil  aequale  homini  fuit  illL    Saepe  velut  qui 

Currebat  fugiens  hostem,  persaope  velut  qui  W 

Junonis  sacra  ferret :  alebat  saepe  ducentos,  / 

Saepe  decem  servos :  modo  reges  atque  tetrarc^,  ? 

Omnia  magna,  loquens :  modo,  Sit  mihi  mensa  tripes  et  J 

Concha  salis  puri  et  toga  quae  defendert frigus, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


sus,  doti  haec  deprensa,  and  insists  that  the  pre- 
sence  of  haec  is  neces*ary  in  ordcr  to  prevcnt  dt- 
prensa  being  applied  by  mistake  to  :he  fcmale  at- 
tendant.  But  the  common  rcading,  as  we  have 
given  it,  is  suflkiently  correct.  Dcprcnderc  or  de- 
prthrndert  is  the  term  alvvays  useri  in  the  Roman 
Law  with  reference  to  such  transactions,  and  is  of 
constantoccurrence  in  the  Pandects.  (/.  2.6  2.  et 
6.  /.  U.  pr.  et.  I  1.  /.  23.  /.  24.  ad  leg.  Jul.  dt 
adult.  cutrc.  et  Ulpin  l.  25.  pr.)  It  signifies,  when 
thus  used,  u  in  ipsa  turpitudine  deprehendere."  In 
the  passage  under  consideratiou,  therefore,  de- 
prerua  cao  in  no  way  apply  to  the  female  attend- 
ant,  and  hence  the  emendalion  is  not  needed. 

Markland  throws  out  thc  lucceeding  line,  rcads 
in  this  egomet  mi,  with  a  comma;  and  in  thc 
133d  Hne  alters  thc  arrangement  to  Nc  nurnmi 
pereant,  autfama,  autdcnique  pyga.  We  wril 
quoto  his  own  words :  14  Ejecto  isto  monachali 
versu,  lege  et  disting  u ,  egomet  mi,  JYe  nummiper- 
eani,  aut  fama,  aut  deviquc  pyga.  Crescit  autem, 
opinor,  oratio  in  ultimo  vcrsu;  ct  istius  modi  L e- 
roes  non  tam  solliciti  solcnt  csse  dr  fama  quam  de 
pyga :  de  hac  vero,  quia  quosdam  mocchos  ct  mu- 
gtit  tntrat:''  (Expl.  V.  A.  263-271,  2.) 

134.  Markland  suggests  the  omission  of  est,  so 
that  thc  lioe  may  reau  Deprendi  miserum,  Fabio 
veljudice,  vincam. 


Satibk  S. 

7.  Ucntley  readi  iteraret  for  citartt,  oo  coojec- 
turc;  and  Valart  finds  this  same  reading  ia  tbe 
Sorhonne  MSS.  Bentley  mainlains  tbat  citart  is  a 
law  term,signifying  "  to  cause a  pcrson  to  appear," 
and  tbcreforo  improper  in  connexion  wilh  /o  Bae- 
che !  Cicero,  bowever,  uses  tbe  verb  citart  ia  a 
sense  precisely  similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  bcre 
employed.   11  Hoc  nos  si  facere  velimus,  ante  con- 
deranentur  ii,  quorum  causas  receperimus,  quam 
tolies.  quoties  prescribitur,  patanem  aut  muniontm 
citarimus.n    (Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  59.)    Neither  is 
there  any  thing  in  citore  ilself  to  contradict  tbis  use 
of  the  term,  for  it  is  nothing  inore  than  a  frcquenta- 
tive  from  Ctere,  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  satpe 
cierr,  or  repeterc. — In  this  same  line  sorae  read 
Bacchat !  supposing  Bacche  to  be  a  violaUoo  of 
the  metre ;  but  the  final  vowel  of  Baccht  is  in  the 
arsis  of  the  dactyl,  ond  consequently  Ienglbened. 

II.  The  comnion  reading  is  habebat.  A  MS- 
of  Vossius'*,  however,  hns  halebat,  which  Bentley, 
cited  by  Kidd,  consideri  a  corruption  for  alcbct, 
and  approves  of  the  latter  as  an  etnendation  of  the 
text.   We  have  adopted  it  as  sucb  with  Kidd. 
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Quamvis  crassa,  queat.    Decies  centcna  dedisses  15 
Huic  parco,  paucis  contento,  quinque  dicbus 
Nil  erat  in  loculis.    Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 
Mane  ;  diem  totum  stertebat.    Nil  fuit  unquam 
Nic  impar  sibi. 

Nunc  aliquis  dicat  mihi,  Quid  tu? 
Nullant  habts  vitia  ?  Imo  alia,  et  fortasse  minora.  20 
Maenius  absentem  Novium  quum  carperet,  Heus  tu, 
Quidam  ait,  ignoras  te  ?  an  ut  ignotum  dare  nobis 
Vtrba  putas  ?  Egomet  mi  ignosco,  Macnius  inquit. 
Stultus  ct  improbus  hic  arnor  est  dignusque  notari. 
Quum  tua  pervideas  oculis  male  lippus  inunctis,  / ,  25 

Cur  in  amicorum  vitiis  tara  cernis  actiium, 
Quam  aut  aquila  aut  serpens  Epidaurius  ?    At  tibi  contra 
Evenit*  inquirant  vitia  ut  tua  rursus  et  illi. 
Iracundior  est  paulo  ;  minus  aptus  acutis 

Naribus  horum  hominum  ;  rideri  possit,  co  quod  30 

Rust icius  tonso  toga  dcfluit ,  et  male  laxus 

In  pede  calceus  haeret :  at  est  bonus,  ut  melior  vir 

Non  alius  quisquam  ;  at  tibi  amicus ;  at  ingenium  ingcns 

Inculto  latet  hoc  sub  corpore :  denique  te  ipsum 

Concute,  num  qua  tibi  vitiorum  inscverit  olim  35 

Natura  aut  etiam  consuetudo  mala :  namque 

Neglectis  urenda  filix  innascitur  agris. 

Illuc  praevertamur :  amatorem  quod  amicae 
Turpia  dccipiunt  caecum  vitia,  aut  etiam  ipsa  haec 
Delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Hagnae.  40 
Vellem  in  amicitia  sic  erraremus,  et  isti 
Errori  nomen  virtus  posuisset  honestum. 
At  pater  ut  gnati,  sic  nos  debemus  amici. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

• 

AH  Ibe  HSS.  aod  all  tlie  earty  edilions  pre-  a  pnrt  of  this  etnctiuati  jii.    Sanadon  reads  prae- 

TKutoibe  tano  of  Aldua  bave  <  t  fortasH,  as  wm  tcrtas. 

bavt  pren  it.  Aldus  fir$t  read  haud  fortasse,  in  S5.  Markland  conjecturet  Ezcute. 

*bka  te  a  Wlowed  by  a  few  subsequent  edstions.  38.  Markland  giv  e»,  also  on  conjecture,  amato- 

Haster  ntrodoced  at  fortass*  into  his  text,  but  remque  vt. 

Gesner  itskxes  tbe  genuioc  rcading.  40.  The  Venice  edition  of  1483  has  Hagnat, 

«5.  IWcqbbdoo  rcading  is  ptrvidcasBadmnla.  whicli  is  found  in  maoy  MSS.,  and  gwierally 

Bentley,  kmeaar,  on  tbe  aulhorityof  a  single  MS.,  adoptcd.   Some,  among  whom  are  Sanadon  and 

'cadj  p\  miim  (in  the  sense  of  praetervidias,  Valart;  give  ILtgncs,  from  the  (Jrcek  'kywt-  Ac- 

^A/tjk),  aod,  on  the  authority  of  several  MSS.t  cording  to  Fea,  both  form»  occur  in  aacientin- 

"nale  (ot  naU ko  ihat  maU  lippus  rcay  be  ontted  scriptions. 

■  fcmtruction  tike  maje parvns.  We  havc  adoplcd  43.  Markland  conjectures  gmxto  and  omtco, 

30 
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Si  quod  sit  vitium,  non  fastidire :  straboneiu 

Appellat  Paetum  pater ;  et  Pullum,  male  parvus  4j 

Si  cui  filius  est,  ut  abortivus  fuit  olim 

Sisyphus :  hunc  Varum,  distortis  cruribus ;  illum 

Balbutit  Scaurum,  pravis  fultum  male  talis.  , 

Parcius  hic  vivit  ?  frugi  dicatur.    lneptus    ''*yw    ~  ■  J'  • ' 

Et  jactantior  hic  paulo  est  ?  concinnus  amicis  50 

Postulat  ut  videatur.   At  est  truculentior  atquc 

Plus  aequo  liber?  simplex  fortisque  habeatur. 

Caldior  est  ?  acres  inter  numeretur.  Opinor, 

Haec  res  et  jungit,  junctos  et  servat  amicos. 

At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  invertimus  atque  55 
Sincerum  cupimus  vas  incrustare.    Probus  quis 
Nobiscum  vivit  ?  multum  est  demissus  homo  ?  Illi 
Tardo  cognomen  pingui  et  damus.   Hic  fugit  omne$ 
Insidias,  nullique  malo  latus  obdit  apertum  ? 
(Quum  genus  hoc  inter  vitae  versemur,  ubi  acris  W 
Invidia  atque  vigent  ubi  crimina :)  pro  bene  sano 
Ac  non  incauto  fictum  astutumque  vocamus. 
Simplicior  quis,  et  est,  qualem  me  saepe  libenter 
Obtulerim  tibi,  Maecenas,  ut  forte  legentem 
Aut  tacitum  impeliat  quovis  sermone  molestus  ? 
Communi  sensu  plane  caret,  inquimus.  Eheu, 
Quam  temere  in  nosmet  legem  sancimus  iniquam  ! 
Nam  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur :  optimus  ille  est, 
Qui  minimis  urguetur.   Amicus  dulcis,  ut  aequum  est, 
Quum  mea  compenset  vitiis  bona,  pluribus  hisce, 
Si  modo  plura  mihi  bona  sunt,  incJinet. 
Si  volet  hac  lege,  in  trutina,  ponetur  eadem. 
Qui,  ne  tuberibus  propriis  offendat  amicum, 


65 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

48.  Cuniugalu  aftd  Sanadon  read  talis  fultum  veo.   Mo*t  editiuus  have  Simplicioi 

;na(e  pareis.  but  that  whicb  we  havc  edopted  is  preierta 

51.  Markland  conjectures />osf  u/rf.  Lambinus,  frotn  some  of  his  MSS.,  readi  7*rffl 

54.  Faber  and  Cuningam  bave  jungat  and  est?  qualem.  ..  . 

servai.  65.  Tbe  coinmon  re»din~  u  imptllat,  wri,c^ 

57.  Bentley  omils  e$t,  and  in  thts  and  tbe  fol-  found  in  fourtcen  of  VehwVs  MSS.  Muretusi;1^' 

lowintr  Une  reads,  multum  demissus  homo  UU  :  impeUam,  whlch  Vakrt  finds  in  somc  of  h»  »»■ 

Tardoac  cagnomtn  pingui  damus.  Other  editions  Latnbinus  and  Coningom  have  adpellet,  anu  W  t 

have  in  tbc  58th  line  2ardo.  cocnomen  pingui  da-  ley  impediat.  We  bave  rctained  thc  commoti  re^- 

mxis.  ing  as  suflkiently  eapressive,  although  Ac£ 

59.  Markland  conjectures  dolo  for  malo.  would  seem,  from  bis  acboliurn  on  tuis  P**~*V 


60.  Tbe  commou"  reading  is  versetur,  which   to  have  edopied  adpellet  prcviou»  to  Lemb»^ 

r  of  a  ve-  Acroo's  cxplanation  is, 41  S*  quia  libere  c4_,^lir(n 


fcentley  atfers  to  rersemvr  on  the  authority  of  a  ve-  Acron*8  cxpti 

ry  aucieot  MS.  of  Cruquius'*.   We  have  grven  servatione  temporis  oppeilaoerit 

i bis  cmendaltoo  along  with  Hunter  and  Kidd.  hunc  dicunt  stultum  et  mowslom." 
63.  The  punctimtion  of  thls  line  is  variou»ly  gi- 
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Postulat,  ignoscet  verrucis  illius ;  aequum  est, 

Peccatis  veniam  poscentem  reddere  rursus.  75 

Denique,  quateous  excidi  penitus  vitium  lrae, 
Cetera  item  nequeunt  stultis  haerentia :  cur  non 
Ponderibus  modulisque  suis  ratio  utitur  ?  ac  res 
Ut  quaeque  est,  ita  suppliciis  delicta  coercet  ? 

quis  eum  servum,  patinam  qui  tollere  jussu*  W 
pisces  tepidumquc  ligurrierit  jus,         ,r~  - . 
In  cruce  sufhgat,  I^abeone  insanior  inter 
Sanos  dicatur.    Quanto  hoc  furiosius  atquC 
Majus  peccatum  est  ?  Paulum  deliquit  amicus ; 
Quod  nisi  concedas,  habeare  insuavis ;  acerbus  85 
Odisti,  et  fiigis,  ut  Rusonem  debitor  aeris, 
Qui  nisi,  quum  tristes  misero  venere  Kalendae, 
Mercedem  aut  nummos  unde  unde  extricat,  amaras 
Porrecto  jugulo  historias,  captivus  ut,  audit. 
Comminxit  lectum  potus,  mensave  catillum  90 
Evandri  manibus  tritum  dejecit :  ob  hanc  rem, 
Aut  positum  ante  mea  quia  pullum  in  partc  catini 


Sit  mihi?  Quid  faciam,  si  furtum  fecerit?  aut  si 
Prodiderit  commissa  fide  ?  sponsumve  negarit  ? 

Queis  paria  esse  fere  placuit  peccata,  laborant, 
Quum  ventum  ad  verum  est :  sensus  moresque  repugnant : 
Atque  ipsa  utilitas,  justi  prope  mater  et  aequi. 
Quum  prorepserunt  primis  animalia  terris, 
Mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  glandem  atque  cubilia  propter  100 
Unguibus  ct  pugnis,  dein  fustibus,  atque  ita  porro 
Pugnabant  armis,  quae  post  fabricaverat  usus ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

74  \V«  havc  givcn  wiih  Bentley  \s;no$ct,  which  80.  The  bett  MSS.  and  all  thr  enrly  cd.tiona 

sfcend  ia  many  MSS.,  in  tbe  Mitan  edition  of  prevtoos  to  that  of  Aldus,  have  Rusonern,  Aldu« 

itf7,in  tbat  of  Florence  US2,  io  the  Veoice  edi-  first  gavc  Drusonevv  from  some  MSS.,  whicb  mi- 

md  1490,  and  in  LocberY   After  this  period  il  07  subsequent  editions  bave  adopted. 

^cwio&ave  beeo  dropped,  and  ignoscat  substi-  91.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  MS  ., 

t kbL  Beotky  firet  rettored  it  to  the  text,  and  it  hai  tortum  in  the  tense  of  tornatum,  or  coeiatum . 

«  ^eai  received  by  Cunmgara.  Sanadon,  Ges-  "  fashioned,"  "cerved."  Cuniogam  rcceives  tbe 
«'•^JjJ^Oberlintit,  Wakefield,  Ddring,  Fea, 


4x.  BeotWy  well  remarks  in  its  defeoce,  •»  Ci- 

vika«e«,fatnrisquamimperativwpraecipere,  99.  The~Veoice  editioo  of  1509  hasfffetofor 

idque  Hortbosolernne  "  Urrit. 

*1So"»MSS.  give  trtptdumqut,  which  Fea,  101.  Cuniogam  has  Unguibvt,  kinc  pugnit, 

nbo  thmks  tatdum  an  unraeaninr  epitbet  in  this  Fea  remarks  of  thts  reading ;  "  Kt  optime  coniun- 

P^isge,  adopto  in  hia  cext:  but  vid.  ExpUnatory  e»t  unroM  et  pugno*  adeo  sibi  ratmediates  1  hinc 

!K*«-  diisocist." 

»  MtrkUnd  pufs  a  oote  of  inteiroration  after 
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Donec  verba,  quibus  vocos  sensusque  notarent, 

Nominaque  hvenere :  dehinc  absistere  bello, 

Oppida  coeperunt  munirc,  et  ponere  lcges,  J(».« 

Ne  quis  fur  csset,  neu  latro,  neu  quis  aduher. 

Nam  fuit  ante  Helenam  cunnus  teterrima  belli 

Causa :  sed  ignotis  perierunt  mortibus  iUi, 

Quas,  Venerem  incertam  rapientes,  more  ferarum, 

Viribus  editior  caedebat,  ut  in  grege  taurus.  11(1 

Jura  inventa  metu  injusti  fateare  necesse  est, 

Tempora  si  fastosque  velis  evolvere  mundi. 

Nec  natura  potest  justo  secemere  iniquum, 

Dividit  ut  bona  diversis,  fugienda  petendis : 

Nec  vincet  ratio  lioc,  tantundem  ut  pcccet  idemque,  115 

Qui  teneros  caules  alieni  fregerit  horti, 

Et  qui  nocturnus  sacra  divilm  legerit.  Adsit 

Regula,  pcccatis  quae  poenas  irroget  aequag, 

Ncc  scutica  dignmn  horribili  secterc  flagello. 

Ne  fcrula  caedas  mcritum  majora  subire  120 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


107. 


Markland  considers  the  whole  passAge  be  made  equivalent  to  vereor  tu:  and  any  thing 

from  Namfuit  to  taurus  pareuthetical ;  and  in  the  rnight  be  made  of  anv  thing.   In  other  instaivce' 

10?th  line  reads  muticr,  to  which  he  adds  the  re-  Horace  has  expresscd  himself  as  other  Latin  au- 

mark, "  hacc  vox  denvpta  proprie  dici  videtur."  thorsdo.   »  Opuer  ut  sis  vitatis  metuo  ;  et  mm- 

^r,°va  1    a.1      »V";e     ,  „  rumnc  quis  amicus  frtgore  U  fertaV  'SeA/, 

117.  Nearly  all  the  MSS.  and  earlr  cdilions  have  qui  timuil ne  non  succcderet ;  equiralent  to  mtsuc- 

sacra  divum.   Some  of  the  old  editrons,  however,  cederet.*  'Sed  vertor  ne  cui  dete  plvs  quarn  Uti 

<r\vcdiviim  sacra,  which  Lambinus,  Cruquius,Mu-  das ,-'  wbere,  if  we  should  put  ut  for  n%  wt 

rotus,  D.  HeinsitiR,  Dacier,  Oberiinus,  and  otbers  shoold  reverse  the  sense ;  but  which  by  Dr. 

adopt.    ttenlley  first  restorcd  thc  older  and  more  Clarke's  process  migbt  bc  made  to  bear  Horace^ 

genuine  reading,  in  which  he  has  been  followed  by  meaning.    If  Horace  really  wrote  the  passaw  u 

Sanadou,  Valart,  Fea,  Bothe,  Dorint;,  Kidd,  &*.  it  stands,  I  would  explain  it  thus:  Ut  caedai  fo 

Cuiiiii£»m  gives  on  conjectore,  «ocra  Dis  sublcge-  rula,  (h.  e.  nc  non  caedas  vel  fernla)  non  vert w 

rtt;  which  same  readinj*  has  becn  subsequently  4I  am  not  afraid  that  you  will  not  even  ponib.r 

found  hy Valart  in  one  of  his  MSS.  wilh  the  rod  him  who  deserves  severer  cbasti«* 

130-  The  cominon  text  has  JVamut  ferulaca*'  ment ;»  thatis,*!  am  not  afraid,  lest  vou  Stoid 

das    I  he  Latinity  of  this  reading,  however,  ap-  draw  from  your  doctrine  that  all  ctirncs  are  equat 

pears  exceediogly  questionable,  and  we  insert  this  consequence,  that  no  crime  should  be  vunhh 

with i  pleasuro  tbe  vcry  able  criticism  of  Mr.  Liston  edat  all,  which  may  as  justly  be  drawn  from  i(,  a: 

«n  ihis  subject.    (Ctast.  JournaL  vol.  27  p.  «02.)  tbat  atl  crimes  ou&bt  lo  be  punished  with  ecroal  * 

"  This  use  of  vereor  ut  caedas  (orne  caedas  (ts  it  verity.   If  sacrilege  be  no  ^rcater  crime  ikw 

i3  gcnerally  cxplamed)  ts  contrary  to  thc  universal  hcedlesily  breaking down  a  fcw  cotcworts  (v.  11! 

usagc  of  the  Latm  languape  :  nor  doesthe  solution  seqq.)  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  punished  even  wilh  tne  / 

of  the  difficul ty  Riven  by  Dr.  Clarke  (ad.  Caes.  B.  rula :  you  will  not  reason  in  this  manner,  for  vn 

5-  *7-)  and  Rcncrally  acquie*ced  in,  appear  to  say,  <V  c.'    This  explanation  cives  the  Latin  phnv 

meat  all  sattsfactory.   *  JVam  ut  ferula  caedas  its  true  meaninr,  and  is  quite  in  the  author's  a 

merttum  majora  subtre  verbera,  id  equidem  non  gument   But  after  a)l,  it  is  not  so  easy  and  nati 

oercor.     inis  appoarstoroeto  leave  the  matter  ral  as  Jfeferula  caedas  would  be  ;  which  thr  • 

wherc  it  fnond  it— id  non  vereor,  quid  non  verc-  fore  I  suspect  he  wrote."   Mr.  Liston  does  o 

arts  .—vtjerula  caedas.   He  adds 4  vch  id  ne  fa-  stand  unsupported  m  his  objections  to  the  comn 

ciasrwn  wreor.    If  thts  did  produce  the  mean-  text.    Doringalso  acknowledges  that  correct  L 

mg  wishecJ  lor  (whah  yet  I  douU),  it  would  make  tinity  requires  ne  in  this  passage  and  not  mt.  V 

the  autbor  mean  yes  whcn  hc  says  no  :  and,  by  a  coosiders  it  as  an  anacoluthon,  and  supposes  tb 

stmilar  procew,  iit  even-  imtince  vtrtor  fU  might  Horace.  in  place  of  non  rtreor.  had 
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Verbera,  non  vereor,  quum  dicas  esse  pares  res 

Furta  latrociniis,  et  magnis  parva  mineris 

Falce  recisurum  simili  te,  si  tibi  regnura 

Permittant  homines.    Si  dives,  qui  sapiens  est, 

Et  sutor  bonus,  et  solus  formosus,  ct  est  rex  ;  125 

Cur  optas  quod  habes  1  — Non  nosti,  quidpater,  inquit, 

Chrysippus  dicat.    Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam 

Ntc  soleas  fecit ;  sutor  tamen  est  sapiens.  —  Qui?  — 

Ut,  quamvis  tacet  Hertnogenes,  cantor  tamen  atque 

Optimus  est  modulator  ;  ut  Alfenus  vafer,  omni  130 

Abjecto  instrumtnto  artis  clausaque  taberna, 

Tonsor  erat :  sapiens  operis  sic  optimus  omnis 

Est  opifex  solus,  sic  rex.  —  Vellunt  tibi  barbam 

Lascivi  pueri,  quos  tu  nisi  fuste  coerces, 

Urgueris  turba  circum  te  stante,  miserque  135 

Rumperis,  et  latras,  magnorum  maxime  regum. 

Ne  longum  faciam,  dum  tu  quadrante  lavatum 

Rex  ibis,  neque  te  quisquam  stipator,  ineptum 

Praeter  Crispinum,  sectabitur :  et  mihi  dulces 

Ignoscent,  si  quid  peccaro  stultus,  amici ;  140 

Inque  vicem  illorum  patiar  delicta  libenter, 

Privatusque  magis  vivam  te  rege  beatus. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


hxvt  tubjomed  vix  adduci  pottris,  or  souas  eqai-  128.  Beotley,  oo  tbe  authority  of  ooe  of  his 
rakntparue.  We  have  deemed  it  the  most  ad-  MSS.,  reads  Qui  ?  which  we  bave  adopted  with 
noble  plao  to  remove  this  blot  from  the  text  of  Cuningam,  Sanadoo,  Wakefield,  Valart,  Fea, 


Horace,  bv  reading  JVe  ferula  caedas  at  once.    othcri.    The  same  readine;  occors  in  threc  of  Va- 

larfsMSS.    The  commoo  text  bas  Quo  ? 


Ooeof  Fea's  MSS.  ^ives  merely  Xam ferula  cae- 

dbt,  omitting  ut,  and  the  change  from  . V'.  to  JVam  132.  The  common  reading  is  Sutor, < 

uugbtToy  easily  bave  occurred  through  a  mis-  lcy,  on  the  authority  of  two  MSS.,  one  of  thcm  a 

uke  of  tbe  copyists.    At  all  events,  wc  obtain  cor-  MS.  copy  of  Acroo,  chaoges  to  Tonsor.  His 

rectUun  by  this  emendatioo,  as  well  as  a  menn-  emendation  is  adopted  by  Cuningam, 


"*  (m  from  anr  scrious  objection  :  *  That  you  Oberlinus,  YVakeneld,  Fea,  and  others.    It  is  cer- 

willpunish  indeed  roerely  witn  thc  rod,  one  wbo  taiuly  preferable  to  the  old  rcading,  especially  as 

icserres  to  undergo  severer  chastisement,  I  am  not  it  prevents  the  same  line  of  business  frora  bemg 

afraid.1  Oo  thc  osage  of  vertor,  and  other  aukwardly  mentiooed  twice. — In  this  same  linc, 

'ttfciof  fearing  wben  coonected  wilh  ut  or  ne,  Cuningamand  Sanadon,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS., 

^aaut  Pmzanius,  ad  Sanct.  Minerv.  lib.  4.  c.  give  protinus  for  optimus. 

11 V-  -  p  514.  ed.  Bauer  )  Ruddiman,  Instit.  1S3.  Some  of  Larobinus'8  MSS.  have  VeUent. 

(<t*k  IaL  (vol.  2.  p-  237.  ed.  Stalbaaro)  ZumpVs  140.  Some  read  peccavero.    Beotley  first  re- 

Ld s.iSi   (Kenrick's  transl.  ed.  2d.)  SchtUcr.  stored peccaro  to  the  text,  and  it  has  been 

'  (vol.  1.  p.  163.)  followed  in  the  best  editions. 
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t.  U- 


Satira  IV. 
IN  OBTRECTATORES  SUOS. 

Kupolis  atque  Cratinus  Aristophanesque,  poeiae, 
Atque  alii,  quorum  Comoedia  prisca  virorum  est, 
Si  quis  erat  dignus  describi,  quud  malus,  aut  iur. 
Quod  moechus  foret  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioqi ii 
~  *  Tamdsus,  mulla       Iibertate  ^taDanl  5 
Hinc  omnis  pendet  Lucilius,  hosce  secutus, 
Mutatis  tantum  pedibus  numerisque,  facetuW  , 
tmunctae^ninX  durjute  com^nere  verwS^^ 
Nam  fuit  hoc  vifiosu»;  in  hora  saepe  ducentos, 
Ut  magnum,  versus  dictabat  stans  pede  in  uno.  10 
Quum  flueret  Iut ulent us,  erat  quod  tollcre  velles  : 
Garrulus,  atque  piger  scribendi  ferre  laborern. 
Scribendi  recte  :  nam  ut  muitum  ;  nil  moror.  Ecce, 
Crispinus  minimo  me  provocat.  —  Accipe,  si  vis, 
Accipiam  tabulas  ;  dtiur  nobis  locus,  hora,  15 
Cuslodes  ;  videamus,  uier  plus  scribere  possit.  y~ 
Di  bene  fecerunt,  inopis  me  .quodque  pusilli 
Finxerunt  animi,  raro  et  perpauea  loqucntis  ; 
j  At  tu  conclusas  hircinis  follibus  auras, 
Usque  laborantes,  dum  ferrum  emolliat  ignis,  20 
Ut  mavis,  imitare. 

Beatus  Fannius,  ultro 
Delatis  capsis  et  imagine  !  quum  mea  nemo 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Satiri  4. 

S.  Some  editions  hare  ae  fur,  but  aut  fur  h      18.  Lambinus  objccts  to  tbe  cxpression  awu 

term,  and   loquentis,  and  ronjectum  Uxpieninru,  of  ivhich 


preferable,  >ince  malui  is  the 

fur  u  speci6c  dcsignation.  Bcntler  approres.  "  Bot  in  truth,"  observes  Fran- 

14.  Beotler  ingeuiouslr  conjectures  nummo  for  cis,  "  it  is  the  mind,  especiaHr  io  writing,  tfaat 
minimo.  Gesncr  praises  theemendation,  although  speaks,  and  the  pen  is  onl  v  a  kmd  of  interpreter. 
be  does  not  adopt  it  tn  tbe  trxt  Tbe  common  It  is  an  expressioo  like  that  in  the  twelfth  lioe,  gcr- 
reading  19  sufficientlv  forcible,  and  as  such  we  have  ruht$.n  To  tbe  same  eifccl  is  tbe  remark  of  D6- 
retained  it  ring  ;  "  animus  loqui  dicitur,  cum  ea 

15.  Accipiam  \%  amnctioned  by  numerous  MSS.,  tus  est,  profcrt  et  edinerit." 
and  most  of  tbe  earlr  edrtkns.    Landraos,  how-  20.  Bentley  coojectures  emoUiat, 
ever,  Aldus  (1500),  Muretus,  Torrcntius,  Dacier,  better  tound  after  ferrum  than  tbe 
Bentley,  Sanadon,  Cuningam,  Wakebeld,  and  oth-  iog  moltiat.  We  hare  fcrfk 


ers  prefcr  accipt  jaro,  on  the  autnority  of  otber  MSS. 

15.  Soroe  MSS.  have  daUur,  contrary  to  tbe 
»J8oal  >tyleofHor.ce 
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Scripta  iegat,  viilgo  recitare  tiraentis,  ob  hanc  reni, 
Quod  sunt  quos  genus  hoc  minime  juvat,  utpote 
Culpari  dignos. t  QueniYis  inedia  elige  turba ; 
Aut  ab  avaritia  aut  misera  ambitione  laborat.  t 
Hic  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hic  puerorum  ; 
Hunc  capit  argenti  splendor ;  stupet  Albius  aere  ; 
Hic  mutat  merces  surgente  a  sole  ad  eum,  quo 
Vespertina  tepet  regio ;  quin  per  mala  praecepa 
Fertur,  uti  pulvis  collectus  turbine,  ne  quid 
raa  deperdat  metuens,  aut  amplict  ut  rem. 
/Omnes  hi  metuunt  versus,  odere  poetas.  — 
^tnum  habet  in  cornu,  longe  fuge  ;  dutnmodo  risum  * 
Excutiat  sibi,  non  hic  c uiqwmwrcetayiicQ  :  ~~ 
Et,  quodcuryjue  semel  chartis  Wtbent/omncs 
Gestiet  a<furnoredeuntes  scire  lacuque, 
Et  pueros  et  anus.  —  Agedum,  pauca  accipe  contra. 
Primum  ego  me  illorum,  dederim  quibus  esse  poetis, 
Eicerpam  numero.    Neque  enim  concluderc  versum 
Dixeris  esse  satis,  neque,  si  qui  scribat,  uti  nos, 
^rmoni  prdpiora,  putes  hunc  esse  poetam. 
Ingenium-cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior;  atque  os 
Magna  sonaturum,  des  nominis  hujus  honorem. 
Idcirco  quidam,  Comoedia  necne  poemp  , 
Esset,  quaesivere ;  quod  acer  spiritus  ac  vis 
Nec  vertw  nec  rebus  inest,  nisi  quod  pede  certo 
Differt  sermoni,  sermo  merus.  —  Atjpattr  ardtns 
Satvit,  quod  meretricc  nepos  ins&hus  amica 
Ftlhu  tuorem  grandi  cvm  dote  recuset, 


25 


35 


40 


50 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


The  cofnmoo  rcadiag  is  crue,  which  is  said  sanctioned  also  by  the  authority  of  Glareanus  and 
calvjo  *|^»r  in      cditions  eubseqnent  to  that  of   Larabbi us^  Bentley »s  readint;  is  folloffed  by  Cu 


; ,  Fea  dcnies.  Bentloy 
«ctore*  arrne,  vth  ic  h  Senadon  receives.  Mo&t  ol 


*«*  editionseive  eligt.  which  is  adopted  in 
w*ut'  tae  best  recent  editions,  and  amoog  the 
ner  and  Doriug. 
of  Xhie  lioe  varies.  The  on« 


mn?um,  Ffea,  Ddring,  and  odiert. 

35.  Rutgersius  conjectures  iibi,  of  which  Hein- 
dorff  approves. 

39.  Acron  rends,  in  his  scholia  on  Serro.  1.  0. 
25.  tUdcrim  quibus  esse  po<iis,  which  some  of  the 
best  editions  adopt  as  in  full  confonnity  with  the 
_  edopted  is  given  by  some  MSS.  of  usual  styk  of  Horace.  The  MSS.,  howerer,  bare 
.MutasVi  and  Bcntley'*,  and  is  rcceived  by  Bent-  poiUu. 

"«■pas,  Wakefteld,  Doring,  and  others.      41.  Tbe  common  readiog  is  quist  but  qui  is 
n%i ob  axaniiam,  which  is  an  unusual  form   sanctioood  by  inany  MSS. 
gs>  Rot  a  few  MSS.  have  mtser,  which      48.  Bentley,  in  his  first  editton,  gives  sermo  ejt 
tecehes  i  but  he  is  refuted  by  Fea,  wbo   merus  in  thc  test,  bul  alters  it  to  sermo  merus  in 
""'tn  to  Serm.  I.  6.  31  and  129 :  2.  3.  78:  Epist.   his  preface. 

*  207.  Oc.  eV  Qjf.  1.  25.  Apul.  ApoL  p.  85,  kc.      50.  Some  MSS.  have  recusat,  and  in  the  follow- 
t7.  Some  eAsm  have  insanus,  for  which  Bent-   ing  line  ambvLal ;  which  «^- 
mds  tnsanit,  in  accordance  with  the  Milan   others  adopt. 
«htioaof  1477,  and  that  of  Venice  1479.   It  rs 


for 
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Ebrius  et,  magnum  quod  dedecus,ambulet  ante 
j\bctem  cttmfatibus.  —  Ntiraquid  Pomponius  iatis 
Audirct  leviorn,  pater  si  viveret?  Ergo  ^ 
Non  satis  C9t  puris  versum  pejscribere  verbier, 
Quem  si  dissolvas,  quivis  stomachettrr  eodem  55 
Quo  personatus  pacto  pater.    His,  ego  quae  nunc, 
Olim  quae  scripsit  Lucilius,  eripias  si 
/  ^Tehipora  certa  mc^bsqiieVet  quod  prius  ordine  verbum  est, 
Posteriu8  ^acias,  praeponcns  ultima  primis : 

Non,  ut  si "solvas, *Pustquam  discordia  tetra  60 
Belliferratos  postes  portasque  refregit 
Invenias  etiam  disjecti  membra  poetae  ; 
,       Hactenus  haec :  alias,  justum  sit  necne  poema : 
Nunc  illud  tantum  quaeram,  meritone  tibi  sit      ^  . 
Suspectum  genus  hoc  scribendi.   Sulcius  ac%f  ^  ^  65 
Ambulat  et  Caprius,  rauci  male  cumque  HbeUis, 
Magnus  utcrque  timor  latronibus :  atffen^^sfafjuis 
Et  vivat  puris  manibus,  contemnat  utruraque. 
Ut  sis  tu  similis  Caeli  Birrique,  latrorolmV        "  ^ 
Non  ego  sum  Capri  neque  Sulci :  cur  metuas  me  ?  70 
Nulla  taberna  meos  habeat  neque^pHa^bellos, 
Queis  manus  insudet  vulgi  Hermogenisque  TigeHi, 
Nec  recito  cuiquam,  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactus, 
flfon  ubivis,  coramve  quiolisliuet.  -wlfn  medxo  qui 
Scripta  foro  recitent,  sunt  multi,  quique  lavantes  ;  75 
Suave  locus  voci  resonat  conclnsus.  —  Inanes 
Hoc  juvat,  haud  illud  nuaerentes,  num  sine  sefhsth  / 
Terapore  num  faciant  alieno.  r-  Laedere  gaudes, 
Inquit,  et  hoc  studio  pravus  facis.  —  Unde  petitum 
Hoc  in  me  jacis  ?  cst  auctor  quis  denique  eorura,  80 
Vixi  cum  quibus  ?  Absentem  qui  yodit  amicum, 
Qui  non  defendit  alio  culpante,  solutos  A  ■ ..  t  - .  \ 
Qui  captat  risus  homirium  famamque  dicacTs7^f 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

68.  Caningam  reads  pvris  vitat  manibut.  reeitem  quidquam,  which  Iie  receires  iuto  tbe 

69.  Bcntlej  and  most  subnequent  editors  have  text.  Sanadon  follows  bim.  Oberlinns  and  Walte 
Birriqye.  Fea.  bowerer,  reada  Byrrhique,  on  tbe  6e1d  rcad  JV<rc  recitem  qmdqvam. 

auihority  of  Walch,  (Act.  Soc.  Jen.  ao/.  1.  p.  161.)  74.  Cuotogam  has  JVbn  ubi  xtbi. 

73.  Almost  all  the  MSS.  have  JVec  recito  Some  79.  The  common  readiog  is  Inquit,  for  which 

of  Lambinus*!  girc  JVon  rtcitcm  Bentley  reads  Bentley  has  Inquit,  as  roore  in  accordance  with 

JYec  rtcitem  qvicqvam,  adopting  ouicquam  on  tbe  the  idiom  of  tbe  language.   He  is  foliowed  by  Cb- 

autbority  of  a  ningle  MS.  Tbe  collation  of  Saxius  ningam,  Sanadon,  WakcGeld,  Doring,  Hunter, 

also  gives  qMicqvan.  Cooiogam  conjectures  AVm  Kidd,  Bothc,  and  othert. 
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qui  non  visa  potest,  commissa  tacere 
Qui  nequit :  liic  niger  est,  hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto.  85 
Saepe  tribus  lectis  videas  coenare  quaternos,  ,  -  /  2- 

£  quibus  imus  amet  quavis  adspergere  cunctos, 
Praeter  eum,  qui  praebet  aquam  :  post,  hunc  quoquc  potus, 
Condita  quum  verax  aperit  praecordia  Liber : 
Hic^tibi^coinfefe  oli^W  * 90 

Infesto  nigris :  ego  si  risi,  quod  ineptus 
»    .  Pastillos  Rufillus  olet,  Gargonius  hircum, 
*-*><n,  ^^Uviju8  et  mordax  videor  tibi  ?  Mentio  si  qua 
De  Capitolini  furtis  injecta  Petilli 

Te  coram  fuerit,  defendas,  ut  tuus  est  mos :  —  0.*» 
Me  Capitolinus  conviciore usus  amicoque 
A  puero  est,  causaque  mea  permulta  rogatus 
Fecit,  et  incolumis  laelor  quod  vivit  in  urbe, 
Std.  tamen  admiror,  yuo  pacto  judicium  illud 
v  Pueeru? —  Hic^nigrae  fucus  loliginis,  haec  est  1 00 

; ;  Aerugo  mera,  quod  vitium  procul  afore  chartis, 
Atque  animo  prius,  ut  si  quid  promittere  de  me 
Possum  aliud  vere,  promitto.  Liberius^i 
Dixero  quid,  si  forte  jocosius,  hoc  mihi  juris 
Cum  venia  dabis.    Insuevit  pater  optimus  hoc  mc,  105 
Ut  fugerem,  exemplis  vitiorum  quaeque  notando. 
Quum  me  hortaretur,  parce,  frugahter,  atque 
Viverem  uti  contentus  co,  quod  mi  ipse  parasset : 
Norme  vides,  AM  ut  male  vivat  jilius  ?  utque 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

17.  Fca  rcads  imus,  instead  of  unus,  which  laM      95.  The  coliation  of  Saxius  has  dtftnsas^  and  Cu  - 

&U  tbe  prrv ious  editions  adopt.   In  defencc  of  his  ningam  defensts. 

emendatioo  he  refers  to  Eptst.  1.  18.  10:  Epist.      100.  The  common  rcading  is  svccus,  but  roanr 

ed  Puoms,  32  ,  and  (o  Petronius,  c.  38.   We  have  old  MSS.  have  fucus,  whkh  Fca  very  properlv 

rtaini  his  reading  with  Ddring  and  Botbe.— In  adopts.    From  fucus  appeart  to  have  come,  bv 

this  ttme  tioe,  Bentley,  on  tbe  authority  of  a  MS.  carelessness  in  transcribing,  the  form  svcus,  wbich 

of  Craqahis'*,  reads  amet,  in  the  sense  of  soleat,  some  MSS.  give ;  and  ihis  last  was  no doubt  altered 

farthe  common  woet.    Fea  undertakes  to  defend  by  ignorant  grammarians  to  succvs  as  it  at  prescnt 

reading  avtt,  on  the  ground  that  Cicaro  oses  stands. — In  this  same  line  Fea  reads  loUiginis,  on 

%  verb  «vco  in  a  ttronger  sense  than  ama,  Bot  the  ground  that  Miginis  violates  the  metre,  having 

C*tn>  snost  commooly  uses  aveo  to  denote  a  strong  tbe  aotepenult  short.  •  Tbe  best  editions  read  loligi- 

*j%n of  kmrxing or  hearing  merely.  vid.  Schutz,  nis,  howeve*,  and  the  lexicographers  invnriably 

Wtt  Lot  CSc.  Benttey's  rcading  is  followed  in  give  the  nrst  tyllable  with  the  long  qunntity. 

^si  editions,  and  deserves  the  preference.  Were  it  not  for  this  untforroity,  we  should  be  in- 

^•fsarj  deootes,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  an  clined  to  adopt  Fea's  orthography.    rid.  JYblten. 

iftehtuion,  whereas  amet  imphes  a  freqoency  of  Ltx.  Antibarbarum.  p.  106.  ForctUini  Ltx.  Tot. 

^cuof.  Besidet,  even  Uavet  answered  in  point  of  Lat.  advoc.  Schelltrs  LateinischDtutsches  Wbr- 

f"**""»*»  Awoold  break  tbe  construction,  which  terb. 

^vodd  rwjan  neat  %(ier  videas.  Valart,  rooreovcr,      109.  Benlley  conjectores  ut  oui  Panis  inopx ? 

5nds  amet  at  feao  of  bis  MSS.  or  ut  qui  Farris  mops  ?  which  last  Sanadon  re- 

W.  Th-  Gottingen  MS.  has  Capitolinis.  ceives  into  tbe  text.  The  objection  to  tbe  common 
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Barrus  xnops .'  magnum  documcntum,  ne  palriam  tem  II" 

Perdere  quis  velit.    A  turpi  meretricis  amore 

Quum  deterreret :  Scetani  dissimilis  sis.  r 

Ne  sequerer  moechas,  copccssa  quum  Venere  uti  / 

Possem  :  Deprensi  non  betta  est  fama  Treboni, 

Aiebat.    Sapicnsf  vitatu  quidque  petitu  115 

Sit  melius,  causas  reddet  tibi ;  mi  satis  est,  si 

Traditum  ab  antiquis  morem  servare,  tuamque. 

Dum  custodis  eges,  vitam  famamque  tueri  ,    *  Q 

Incolumem  possum  ;  simul  ac  duravcrit  aetas 

Membra  animumque  tuum,  7iabis  sine  cortice.    Sic  me  120 

Formabat  puerum  dictis,  et  sive  jubebat  ( 

Ut  facercm  quid,  Habes  auctor^m,  qmfacias  hoc  ; 

Unum  ex  judicibus  selectis  objfaeqalV  4 

Sive  vctabat,  An  hoc  inhonesluni  cl  inutile  factum 

Xecne  sit,  addubites,flagret  rumore  malo  qvum  ./  195 

Hic  atque  ille  ?  Avidos  vlcinum  funus  ut  aegros 

Exanimat,  mortisque  metu  sibi  parcere  cogit ; 

Sic  teneros  animos  aliena  opprobria  saepe 

Abstcrrent  vitiis.    Ex  hoc  ego  sanus  ab  illis, 

Perniciem  quaecunque  ferunt ;  mediocribus,  et  queis  130 

Ignoscas,  vitiis  tencor.    Fortassis  et  istinc  ^ 

Largiter  abstulerit  longa  aetas,  liber  amlcus,     Jl'  "*  t/ 

Consilium  proprium  ;  neque  enim,  quum  lectulus  aut  me 

Porticus  excepit,  dcsum  mihh    Rectius  hoc  est ; 

Hoc  faciens  vivam  melius  ;  sic  dtttcis  amicis      c<  135 

Occurram  ;  hoc  quidam  non  belle  ;  numquid  ego  illi 

lmprudens  olim  faciam  simile  ?  Haec  ego  mecum 

Compressis  agito  labris  ;  ubi  quid  datur  oti, 

Illudo  chartis.    Hoc  est  mediocribds  illis 


VARIOUS  READINGS.  ^ 

icading  is,  that,  in  tbe  case  of  cvery  othcr  vice,  rcadin^which  Bentlcy  himself  receivea  into  ibe 

only  onc  example  ifl  given  by  the  father  of  Iloraco;  text.  <Bh«  MSS.  vary  in  the  name  Barus,  tornc 

whereas  bere  two  are  mcntioned.  This  arrumcnt,  havingr" arus,  and  others  Baius. 

however,  is  far  from  being  conclusive©  VVhy  may  112.  Scetani  is  th«  form  adoptcd  by  Bentley  frocn 

uot  two  examplcs  be  bere  cited  ou  account  of  the  some  of  the  best  MSS.   Tbe  common  reading  is 

superior  importance  and  leading  nature  of  this  Sectani. 

urst  admonition  ?  Bentley  thiuks,  that,  if  the  com-  119.  Some  of  the  older  cdiiions  have  pvssim 

inon  reading  were  correct,  magnum  documentwn  Bentley  restored  potsvm,  whicb  is  found  in  rooct 

ou^ht  to  be  in  the  plural.  The  remark  is  not  a  MSS. 

ri  rv  striking  onc,  since  thc  evident  mcanins  of  Ho-  124.  Lambinus  and  Bentley  prefer Jaciu,  wbich 

lacc  is,  that  both  cxamples,  whcn  combincd,  fur-  is  followcd  by  Cuningaru  and  others. 

uish  **  a  strong  prool,"  >fcc.  One  of  Bcntley's  MSS.,  125.  Cuningam  rcads  fragret,  oq  the  authon  i  > 

however,  has  ut  oui,  and  thc  (iotiinccn  MS.  gives  of  a  siuele  MS.    It  is  also  approved  of  by  Bcs. 

Panis, of  which  Valartobservcs  44  l  ulttut  a  prima  (Animadv.  p.  65. ) 
>tue.u  Still  ire  hare  prefcircd  the  common 
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3ERM0NUM  LIB.  I,  5. 

Ex  vitiis  unuin,  cui  si  concedere  nolis,  »4M 
Multa  poetarum  veniet  manus,  auxilio  quae 
Sit  mihi,  nam  multo  plures  sumus,  ac  veluti  te 
Judaei  cogemus  in  hanc  concedere  turbam. 

Satira  V. 


ITER  BRUNDISINUM.  *t 

Egressum  magna  me  excepit  Aricia  Roma 
Hospitio  moctico  ;  rhetor  comes  Heliodorus, 


V 


Graeeorum  linguae  doctissimusy  Inde  Forum  Appi,      ^  , 
tis^auponlbus  atqrie  malignisi 


Hoc  iter  ignavi  divisimus,  altius  ac  nos^  ^j^         #  t  ,  J 5 
Praecinctis  unui^Jjiiniis  est  gravis^Appia  tardis. 
Hic  ego  propter  aquam,  quod  eratilelcrfima,  vcntri 
Indico  bellum,  coenantes  haud  animo  acquo  , >: 
Exspectans  comitcs.    Jam  nox  inducere  tcrris    ,  ^ 
*tmbras  et  coelo  diffunJere  sigria  parabat :      "  *  "~"  10 
Tum  pueri  nautis,  pueris  convicia  naqtae    /L<  **  ■  ■ 
Ingerere.  —  Huc  appeTle^  TreQentos  inseris  ;  ohe! 
Jam  satis  eH.  —  Dum  aes  exigitur,  dum  mula  bgatur, 
Tota  abit  hora.    Mali  culices  ranaeque  palustres 
verturit  somnos.    Absentem  ut  cantat  amicam  "  /15 
r  ilta  prolutus  vappa  nauta  atque  viator    /  *  ~~ 
rtatim  :  tandem  fessus  dormire  viator 


Incipit,  ac  missae  pastum  retinacula  mulae 


*  VARIOUS  READINGS.  u 


140.  Bentley  reads noles,  on  account  of  venut  6.  Tbe  coinmon  reading  is  minus,  for  which  Fea. 

m  tbe  oext  line  ;  but  theie  is  no  necessity  for  the  on  the  aulhority  of  a  good  M  S.,  hat  nimi$.  Dorinr 

«necdaUon  adopU  the  emcndation.    The  poet  assigns  the  dit- 

Sat.  5.  ficulties  of  tbe  Appian  way  as  the  reason  why  in- 

dolent  trerellcrs,  like  himself  and  his  companioos, 

1.  The  common  reading  is  cxccpit,  for  which  took  two  days  to  accomplish  what  might  havc 

Umbinus  and  Bentley  havc  accepit.   But  the  for-  been  eflected  in  one.   Hence  minus  would  be  ma- 

«Baarmoniaes  better  with  hospitio.  nifestly  improper. 

For  longe,  tbecommon  reading,  we  have  sub-  7.  We  have  adonted  dtterrima  with  Lambinus, 

*&aaed  Unguat,  which  is  foand  in  many  MSS.  and  Fea,  and  Bothe.    Bentley,  oo  the  authoritr  of  a 

«^editioos,  and,  although  coudemoed  by  Lam-  MSS.  of  Pulmaon*»,  and  relying  also  on  tbe  an- 

bsiaa,  6ads  an  advocate  in  Villoison.    M  Alii  le-  cient  scholiasts,  rcads  teUrrima,  wlm  h  nearly  all 

guwks^yj^  qood,  qnicquid  contra  opponal  Lam-  subsequent  editions  receive  ;  but  tbisepithct  is  too 

bum,  puineri  ac  dici  possit ;  cum  Heliodorus,  stroog  for  the  present  case.    Had  the  water  been 

quaimniia^jooe  Graecus,  ob  hoc  laudari  potunset  ieterri uia,  the  coMjpaniatis  of  Horace  would  havc 

ab  Hondc,  quod  Graecae  linguae  scientiam  maxi-  abstained  from  itin  common  with  hiinself.  Tbe 

rnaftt  haberet"   ViUoison  Proleg.  ad  Apoll.  Lex.  poe  t\  taste  no  doubt  was  forroed  upon  the  purat 

P  xxnr  rivus  aquae." 

4.  Acroo  places  a  comma  after  cavponibus.  15.  Bentley  restores  vt  to  the  text.  Valarl 

Fea  adopt;  thh  punctuation.  reads  st  without  assignin^  any  reason. 
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l'Jl>  UURATII  ILACLI 


Nauta  piger  sa\:o  religat,  stcrtitque  supinus.  ,.„v<^  p", 
Jamque  dies  aderat,  nil  quum.procederc  lintrem    ,        y  *iU 
Scntmius,  cloncc  ccrebrpsus  p£osilit  unus,     ^  ,  k^v 
*^Ac  mulac  nautaeque  caput  lumBosque  saligno  .  " 

"Fuste  <fe!!a£"  Quarta  vix  dcmum  expbnimur  Jibra.  h>  [ 

Ora  manijsquc  tua  lavimur,  Feronia,  jympha. 
*     •*'  *'    Mfllia'  tum  pransi  tria  rcpimus,  atque  subimus   w    .  25 
'  7  Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur. 

Huc  venturus  erat  Maecenas  optimus,  atque   .  , 
Cocceius,  missi  magms  de  rebus  uterque 
Legati,  avcrsos  soliti  componere  amicos. 

Jlic  oculis  ego  nigra  meis  collyria  lippus  30 
Illinere.    Interea  Maecenas  advenit  atque 
Cocceius  Capitoque  simul  Fonteius,  ad  unguem 
Jactus  homo,  Antoni,  non  ut  niagis  alter,  amicus. 
Fundos  Aufidio  Lusco  praetorp  libenler '     /  .  - , 
Linquimus,  insani  ridentes  pracmia  scribae,  3ft 
Praetextam  et  latum  clavum  prunacque  batillum. 
In  Mamurrarum  lassi  deinde  urbe  manemus, 
Murena  praebente  domum,  Capitone  culinam. 

Postera  lux  oritur  multo  gratissima,  namque 
Plotius  et  Varius  Sinuessac  Virgiliusque  ,  40 

Occurrunt,  animae,  quales  neque  candidiores 
Tcrra  tulit,  nequc  qucis  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 
O  qui  complexus  et  gaudia'quanta  fuerunt !  \?  ^03  * 

Nil  ego  contulcrim  jucundo  sanus  amico.        ,  /  -J  _  . \  .  /J^ 

Proxima  Campr.no  ponti  quac  villula,  tectum  45 
Praebuit,  et  parochi,  quae  debent,  ligna  salemquc. 
Hinc  iiiuli  Capuae  clttellas  tcmporc  ponunt. * 
Lusum  it  Maecenas,  dormitum  ego  Virgiliusque  :  y  ^ 

Namque  pila  lippis  inimicum  et  ludere  crudis. 


VARIOU8  READINGS. 

<20.  Bentley  recalls  nil  quum,  which  is  found  in  .*>.  Th*  MSS.  and  editions  vary  between  vatU 

all  the  editions  previous  to  thnt  of  Aldus  1519.  /urn,  batiUum^  and  baciUum.    We  bave  preferred 

The  corrunon  reading  is  cum  nil.  the  second  as  ntore  in  unison  with  the  aupposed 

28.  The collntion of  Saxius  has  expommus.  denvafion  of  the  term;  baiillum  being  odmimu- 

24.  Heinsitis  conjectures  lammur,  whichBcntley  tive  from  batinwn,  which  is  thoufrht  to  coroe  from 
receives  as  inore  in  confomiity  witn  the  usage  of  the  Sicilian  fiardvtov,  a  dtsh,  or  pan.  The  close 
the  Latin  tvriters  than  the  common  rcndiiig  laxri-  affinity.  however,  of  the  letters  b  and  v  is  welt 
mm.   Wo  have  also  adopted  it.  known  ;  and  hence  thc  firsl  fonu  moy  be  nearly  a» 

25.  Some  edittons  have  repsimus.  correct  as  the  second. 

27.  Benlley  places  a  comma  after  Maecena»,  and  43.  Cunineam  reads  fuere% 

refers  optimus  to  Cocccius,  on  the  eround  of  thc  41.  Some  MSS.  have  prattulervm 

lormer  being  too  familiar  an  epithet  for  the  poet  to  47.  A  few  MSS.  pive  Hir. 
hddrefls  to  his  patron.   The  reasoo  which  he  as- 
signs  ap[>ears  to  us  a  weak  one,  and  we  havr 
'  h«ref<r       "iaed  the  cotnmon  punctwation 
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■ 

Hinc  nos  Cocceii  recipit  plenissima  villa,  JM) 
Quae  super  est  Caudi  cauponas.    Nunc  mihi  paucis 
Sarmenti  scurrae  puffnam  Messique  Cicirri,  -  /. 

,   .  Musa,  yelim  memprcs  et  quo  patre  natus  uterque 
1  c  Contulerit  liW.' ' '^essi  ctorum  genus  Osci 

Sarmenti  domina  exstat.    Ab  his  majoribus  orti  55 
Ad  pugnam  venere.    Prior  Sarmentus :  Equitt 
Esse  feri  similem  dico.    Ridemus ;  et  ipse 
Messius,  Accipio  ;  caput  et  movet.    Ottua  cornu '     ' , 
r  '    ffifw  "  "*  '        '  ' 

■r'tt^&mtf^t  At     foeda  cicatnx  rv        c    ...  60 
Setosam  laevi  frontem  turpaverat  oris. ,  f  / 
Campanum  in  mOrbum,  in  faciem  permulta  jocatusT  w 
Pastorem  saltaret  uti  Cyclopa,  rogabat ; 
Nil  illi  larva'  aut  tragicis  opus  esse  cothurnjs. 
r*^^-  ^MuIti  Cicirrus  ad  haec  :  Donasset  jamne  catenam  •  f».r> 

L       Ex  voto  Laribus,  quaerebat ;  scriba  quod  esset, 
Nilul6  deterius  domiriae  jus  esse.  ;Hogabat 
Denique,  cur  unquam  fugisset?veui  satis  una 
Farris  libra  foret,  gracifi  sic  tamque*  pusillo. 
Prorsus  jucunde  coenam  prodiiximus  illam.         \  /*  "*70 

Tendimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum,  ubi  sedulus  hospes 
Paene  TOcfbs  arsit  dum  turdds  versat  in  igne. 
;  Nam  vaga  per  veterem  dilapso  flamma  culinam 

 —   I   

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

51.  The  MSS.  and  editkras  vnry  with  respect  to  Horace  in  placing  nihilo  before  comparativea.  Ffca 

fti  wm  oi  this  place,  many  of  tbe.m  having  Ciatt-  objccls  to  tbis  reading,  becaosc  liie  initial  foot 

&  Cfaifcr   lt.  Ant.  K.  7.  p.  1106,)  states  that  thereby  becomes  an  anapaest ;  but  nihilo,  as  Bent- 

ihere  a  tbe  same  discrepancy  in  tbe  printed  cdi-  ley  well  reinarks,  most  be  pronoanced  nilo. 

kansof  Lity,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy.  70.  Bentley  prefers  producimus,  oo  account  of 

5£  The  cotnmon  readinjr  is  Cicerri.   Bentlev  thc  frequeot  use  of  the  present  tense  througbout 

f«tored  Ctdrri,  which  islound  in  several  good  thw  Satirc.   But  pervenunus  occurs  as  a  perfect  in 

MS5.,  and  accords  with  the  derivation  of  ttio  vcrse  94;  and,  besides,  thc  prcsence  of  iilam 

»wd,  sfcay»  would  uppear  lo  makc  produxtmus  more  proper. 

5i  Some  read  contultrint.  This  la»t  is  morcover  adoptcd  by  Fen,  Donng, 

60.  Mi*ti*rn  i«  given  in  many  of  the  early  Wieland,  and  otliers. 

«iaot»,  aad  is  adopted  al«o  by  Torrentius,  Tal-  72.  Lambinus,  on  thc  authority  of  a  single  MS., 

btt,  Ibittaire,  Gesoer,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  Fea,  gives  Paene  arr.it,  macros  dum  turdos,  &c.  But 

cfters.  Many  MSS.  havc  miniteris,  which  the  besl  MSS.  and  editions,  and  also  thc  scholiast» 

^^«^Cuningaro,  Wakefield,  Doriug,  dtc,  pre-  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  as  well  as  the  scholiast  on 

fcr.  Tbe  ktdkative  furm  is  certainly  tbe  beiler  Persius  (Sat.  6.  24»)  give  the  reading  in  our  text 

'je  hen,  :'rum  the  positive  asscrttoo  which  it  pro-  Similar  examples  of  Synchysis  may  be  found  hl 

fesm  otherpartsof  Horacc.and  inmany  ofthebestwri- 

67.  Vuav  MSS.,  and  all  the  editions  previons  to  ten.    Fea,  liowcver,  endeavoors  to  defend  the 

3entley's and  Banter's,  have  Deterius ntkilo.  Bax-  reading  of  Lambiuus  on  the  ground  of 


Luter's,  have  Deterius  nihilo.  Bax-  reading  of  Lambieius  on  the  ground  ot  perspicuity. 
and  Combe,  read  JSTilo  deterius,  and  Compare  the  reroarks  of  Morgenstem  on  this  pas- 
itUrius.   Bentley  gives  the  prefe-   sage.  Class.  Joum.  rol.  96.  p.  242. 


^wce  fo  the  «rst,  grounded  on  th'o  eeneral  usage  of 
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-  Valcano  summum  properabat  hmbere  tecti 
Conviv&iUrkios  coeham  servosque  timentes  7» 
Tum  rapere,  atque  omnes  restinguere  velle  videres. 
*    Injcipit  ex  illo  montes  Appulia  notos 
Ostentarc  mihi,  quostojrei  Atabulus,  et  quos 
Nunquam  erepsemus,  nisj  nos  vicina,  Fnyici 
Villa  recepisset/lacrimoso  non  sine  fumo,    '  " ' "  *"  86 

t)dbs  cum  foliis  ramoa/Urente  camino.  .  r  .       »    .  , 

/       /Hic  ego  mentjacem  stultissimus  usque  puellam 
";  *   ^  Ad  mediam  nocterri  exspecto :  somnus  tamen  aufert 
Intentum  Veneri ;  tum  immundo  sorania  visu 
VNocturnam  vestem  maculant  ventremque  supinuro.  85 
.  ^    ^Quatuor  hincnmimur  viginti  et  millia  rhecuV/ 
Mansuri  oppiSuioVquod  vcrsu  dicere  non  est, 
Signis  perfacile  est :  venit  vflissima  rerum 
Hic  aqua,  sed  panis  longe  pulcherrimus,  ultra       /  ^ 
CaJlidus  ut  soleat  humeris  portare  viator ;  ^ 
Nam  Canusi  lapidosvs,  aquae  non  ditior  urna. 
.  [Qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  conditus  olim.] 
Flentibus  hic  Varius  discedit  moestus  amicis. 

Inde  Rubosfessi  pervenimus,  utpote  longum 
Carpentes  iter  et  factum  pbrruptius  imbri.  05 
Postera  tempestas  melior,  via  pejor  ad  usque 
-  Bari  moenia  piscosi.    Dehinc  Gnatia  lympjiis      ,  / 
Iratis  exstructa  dedit  nsusque  jocosque,  , 
Dum  flamma  sine  thura  hquescere  limine  sacro 
Persuadere  cupit.    Credat  Judaeus  Apella,  .  /100,, 

Non  ego  ;  nanujue  deos  didici  securum  agere  aevpm,      /  ^ 
Nec,  si  quid  miri  faciat  natura,  deos  id 
Tristes  ex  alto  coeli  demittere  tecto. ,. 
Brundisium  longae  finis  chartaequc  viaeque. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

89.  VerymanyMSS.,andthebesteditiou8hare  97.  Bentley  readi  Dein  fbr  Dtkinc  on  tho  u- 

ulira.  Sorne  editions,  commencing  with  tbose  of  thority  of  some  MSS. 

Aldu»  (1501  aod  1510),  and  Junta  (1503),  give  104.  Tbe  common  fcrm  ii  Bnmdunwn,  bot 

vllro.  Brundiswm  u  raore  correct,  end  more  in  aocord- 

92.  Bentley  rejects  this  rerse  ss  spurioes,  both  ance  with  thc  languagc  of  ancient  inacription* 

oa  the  ground  of  locum  condere  being  unususl,  if  vut  Gruter.  p.  151.  n.  2.  and  801.  n.  5.  Comparc 

j»ot  incorrect,  Latinity,  and  also  bccau«  tlic  men-  also  the  Greek  fonns  Bpivrttriov,  Bpcvr^ciov,  and 

tion  in  this  place  of  the  foundcr  of  Canusium  rc-  BpcvtIuiov. 
sembles  a  mere  geographical  scholium,  and  ia  at 
▼ariance  with  propnety  and  good  taste. 
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SKRMONUM  LIB.  1,  t>.  190 


Satira  VI. 
1N  DERISORES  NATALIUM  SUORUM. 

Non,  quia,  Maecenas,  Lydorum  quidquid  Etruscos 
:*rt  *    Incoluit  fines,  nemo  generosior  est  te,'  ^  ^  v 
'  '    Nec,  quod  avus  tibi  matcrnus  fuit  atque  paternus, 

Olim  qui  magrus  legioriibus  imperitarent,  ^ ,  } 

Ut  plerique  sokmt,  naso  suspcridis  adunco        ^  5 
r-  '  "Ignotos,  ut  me  libettino  patre  natum. 

Quum  referre  negas,  quali  sit  quisque  parente 

Natus,  dum  ingenuus :  persuades  hoc  tibi  vere, 

Ante  potestatera  Tulli  atque  ignobile  regnum 

Multos  saepe  viros  nullis  majoribus  ortos  10 

Et  vixisse  probos,  amplis  et  honoribus  auctos : 

Contra  Laevinum,  Valeri  genus,  unde  Superbus 

Tarquinius  regno  pulsus  fugit,  unius  assis 

Non  unquam  pretio  pluris  licuisse,  notante 

Judice,  quo  nosti,  populo,  qui  stultus  honores  15 

Saepe  dat  indignis,  et  famae  servit  ineptus, 

Qui  stupet  in  titulis  et  imaginibus.    Quid  oportet 

Vos  facere,  a  vulgo  longe  longeque  remotos  ? 

Namque  esto,  populus  Laevino  mallet  honorem 
Quam  Decio  mandare  novo,  censorque  moveret  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Sat.  C. 


I  We  »»vc  retained  the  common  reading  lcgion-   time,  almost  unirersally  «dopted.   "  Ponite  rero, 
»  opposition  to  Fea  and  Doring,  who  give   6  boni,  istos  metu.%"  observes  the  great  critic, 


_  critics  maintain,  that  the  epi-  *'  elegaotissinia  enim  locutio  est,  a  foote  Craeco 

!hel  w*gxii  creates  a  difficulty  when  applied  to  batwta  i  ubi  pronomen  eodem  casu  pooitur,  quo 

■rnaubus.   But  tbey  ferget  that  this  is  the  lan-  nomen  antecedens." 

page  of  flattery  as  well  as  of  poetry  :  tbey  forget  18.  Benlley  conjectures  V os,  wbich  Wieland  dc- 

(he  remark  of  the  scholiast,  that  Maeccnas  fends  on  fwo  grounds :  first,  becauaa  Ab#,  the 

*«abered  Porsenna  among  his  ancestors.  (Com-  commou  readior,  would  make  tbe  poet  place  him- 

ytn  Wieland'9  Gerrnan  version,  note  2.)  self  on  an  eqoaHty  with  his  pairon  ;  ana  secoodly, 

shrklaod  conjectures  leges.  because  it  would  constitute  Horace  a  judg^  in  hia 

Tbe  comrnoo  reading  is  /taf,  for  which  own  case.  The  adrocates  for  JYoe  assert  in  its  de- 

*nd  many  subsequent  editors,  on  the  au-  fence,  that  the  poct  does  not  mean  by  it  himself 

ttarftTtf  *venal  MSS  ,  substitute  the  roore  ele-  alone,  bot  all  pcrsoos  like  himself,  wboee  senti- 

gant  raaW/vWf.  ments  and  principles  of  judging  are  of  a  higber, 

U  Tai  «aHier  editions  down  to  that  of  Venice,  starop  than  those  of  the  vulgar.  SUII  the  objection 

J509,  iackarn,  have  qxto  nosfi.    Tbc  subeequent  of  Wieland  is  ooly  obviated  m  part,  aod  cer- 

editions  altered  this  to  quem  notfi,  uotil  Bentley  tainly  appears  the  preferable  reading.  vitL  Expla- 

recaJIed  the  ferroer  reading,  which  is  in  accord-  natory 
uce  witi,  «any  MSS.,  and  has  beeo,  since  his 
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Appius,  ingenuo  si  non  essem  patre  natus ; 

Vel  iperito,  quoniam  in  propria  non  pelle  quiesseni. 

Sed  fulgente  trahit  constrictos  gloria  curru 

Non  minus  ignotos  generosis.   Quo  tibi,  Tilli, 

Sumere  depositum  clavum,  fierique  tribuno  ?  "  i£> 

Invidia  accrevit,  privato  quae  minor  esset. 

Nam  ut  quisque  insanus  nigris  medium  impediit  crus 

Pellibus  et  latum  demisit  pectore  clavum, 

Audit  continuo :  Quis  homo  hic  ?  ct  quo  patre  natus  ? 

Ut  si  qui  aegrotet,  quo  morbo  Barrus,  haberi  30 

Ut  cupiat  formosus  ;  eat  quacunque,  puellis 

Injiciat  curam  quaerendi  singula,  quali 

Sit  facie,  sura,  quali  pede,  dente,  capillo : 

Sic  qui  promittit,  cives,  Urbem  sibi  curac, 

Imperium  fore,  et  Italiam  et  delubra  deorum ;  \  3.3 

Quo  patre  sit  natus,  num  ignota  matre  inhonestus, 
Omnes  mortales  curare  et  quaerere  cogit.  — 
•  Tune  5yn,  Damae,  aut  Dionysl  filius,  audes 
Dejicere  e  saxo  civts,  aut  tradere  Cadmo  ?  — 
At  Kovius  collega  gradu  post  me  sedet  uno  :  40 
Namque  est  ille,  pater  quod  erat  meus.  —  Hoc  tibi  Paullus 
Et  Messala  videris  ?  At  hic,  si  plostra  ducenta 
Concurrantque  foro  tria  funera,  magna  sonabit 
Cornua  quod  vincatque  tubas :  saltem  tenet  hoc  nos,  — 

Nunc  ad  me  redeo,  libcrtino  patre  natum,  45 
Quem  rodunt  omnes  libertino  patre  natum  ; 
Nunc  quia  sim  tibi,  Maccenas,  convictor,  at  olim, 
Quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Romana  tribuno. 
Dissimile  hoc  illi  cst,  quia  non,  ut  forsit  honorem 
Jure  mihi  invideat  quivis,  ita  te  quoque  amicum,  50 
Praesertim  cautum  dignos  assumere  prava 
Ambitione  procul.    Felicem  dicerc  non  hoc 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

24.  Some  read  TulLi,  but  Tilli  is  sanctioned  by  34.  Thc  roraraon  editions  rcad  sura  quali,  pt£< 

a  majority  of  the  MSS.  &c.  The  punctuation  frbich  we  hare  adopted  rs 

31.  The  common  reading-  is  Et  cvpiat,  but  somo  Bentley*a. 

of  the  early  editions,  and  many  of  the  beat  MSS.  34.  Some  read  urbcs. 

of  Lambinus  and  Bentloy,  gi\*e  Ut  cupiai,  which  37.  Some  editions  bare  cogat. 

makes  a  far  better  reading.  Et  would  refer  merely  39.  Three  MSS.  of  Cruquius's  gire  Chmmo, 

to  ri  in  the  preccdinp  line,  whercas  ut  has  refe-  others  bave  Camo  and  Oathmo ;  the  last  of  Cbes? 

rencc  to  morbus,  and  thc  idea  intended  to  b«  coa-  favours  Bathmo,  as  conjecturrd  by  Cruquius. 

veyed  is,  ita  morbu*  Barri  erat  ut  cvpertt  fcrmo-  42.  The  Vcnicc  edinon,  and  those  of  Lambiou? 

***  ond  Bentlry ,  give  Mtsalla. 
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SKRtfONUM  LIB.  I,  ti.  -UJ 

Me  possum,  casu  quod  te  sortitus  amicum ; 

Nulfa  etenim  mihi  te  fors  obtulit ;  optimus  olim  ' 

Virgilius,  post  hunc  Varius,  dixere  quid  essem.  5f> 

Ut  veni  coram,  singultim  pauca  locutus, 

Infans  namque  pudor  prohibebat  plura  profari, 

Non  ego  me  claro  natum  patre,  non  cgo  circum 

Me  Satureiano  vectari  rura  caballo, 

Sed  quod  eram,  narro :  respondes,  ut  tuus  est  mos,  4K) 

Pauca :  abeo :  et  revocas  nono  post  mense,  jubesquc 

Esse  in  amicorum  numero.    Magnum  hoc  ego  duco, 

Quod  placui  tibi,  qui  turpi  secernis  honestum, 

Non  patre  praeclaro,  sed  vita  et  pectore  puro. 

Atqui  si  vitiis  mediocribus  ac  mea  paucis  <>5 

Mendosa  est  natura,  alioqui  recta,  velut  si 

Egregio  inspersos  reprendas  corporc  nacvos, 

Si  neque  avaritiam  neque  sordcs  aut  mala  lustru 

Objiciet  vere  quisquam  mihi ;  purus  et  insons, 

Ut  me  collaudem,  si  et  vivo  carus  amicis :  70 

Causa  fuit  pater  his,  qui  macro  pauper  agello 

Noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere,  magni 

Quo  pueri  magnis  e  centurionibus  orti, 

Laevo  suspensi  Ioculos  tabulamque  lacerto, 

Ibant  octonis  rcferentes  Idibus  aera ;  75 
Sed  puerum  est  ausus  Romam  portare,  docendum 
Artes,  quas  doccat  quivis  eques  atque  senator 
Semet  prbgnatos.    Vestem  servosque  sequentcs, 
In  magno  ut  populo,  si  qui  vidisset,  avita 

Ex  re  praeberi  sumtus  mihi  crederet  illos^^,  80 
Ipse  mihi  custos  incorruptissimus  omnes 
Circum  doctorcs  aderat.    Quid  multa  ?  pudicum, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

« 

&  Alaost  all  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  as  a  niore  roodesl.  way  of  speaking;  but  Gesner 
P°»»V  or  possim ;  while  sonie  few  have  potsunt,  well  observes,  u  Superbum  esset  dicere  mihi  U  Si 
; t  P°ml  The  cdition  of  Zarot  has  possunt.  Bent-  fora  oobisoffemt  tantum  mancipia;  sed  oflert  eAfiji 
*«y  nhauiu  that  possunt,  as  referring  to  the  envi-   patronos.  /Equc  calumniae  opportunum  et  masp* 

mnnus  fo>- 
initu»  Mac- 

wishes  to  «iie  tha!  his  ncquaintance  with  Maete-  55.  Manv  editors  rcad  Varus. 
nas  was  not  taa  rcsult  of  chance  ;  and  his  tnanner  68.  Cruquius  givcs  nee  mala,  on  the  aulhority  of 
of  exprrssmg  this  is  equally  modcst,  and  devoid  of  MSS.,  which  Cuningam  also  adopts.  Tbe  common 
*"/  vain  boastmj,  whether  we  read  possunt  or   editions  have  ac. 

r*svm,  70  etjitions,  and  among  the  rest  that  of 

*4.  In  place  of  mihi  te  Benlley  reads  tibi  me,   Lambinus,  read  sivivo  tl  carus. 

Digitized ' 


CKM>  ^broerthan  possum,  which  carries  with  it  forte  est  tibimer  qunsi  vero  niapn 
"»  appttrwct  of  boastins;  and  vanity.  This  re-  tunae  csset  obcsulus  poeta  oblatus 
mark,  MSfssx,  is  hardly  correct.   Horace  rnerely  cenati." 


**.  HORATU  FLACCl 


Qui  primus  virtutis  honos,  servavit  ab  omni 

Non  solum  facto,  verum  opprobrio  quoque  turpi, 

Nec  timuit,  sibi  ne  vitio  quis  verteret  olim,  & 

Si  praeco  parvas,  aut,  ut  fuit  ipse,  coactor 

Mercedes  sequerer ;  neque  ego  essem  questus.  Ad  hoc  nunc 

Laus  illi  debetur  et  a  me  gratia  major. 

Xil  me  poeniteat  sanum  patris  hujus,  eoque 

Non,  ut  magna  dolo  factum  negat  esse  suo  pars,  90 

Quod  non  ingenuos  habeat  clarosque  parentes, 

Sic  me  defendam.    Longe  mea  discrepat  istis 

Et  vox  et  ratio.    Nam  si  natura  juberet 

A  certis  annis  aevum  remeare  peractum, 

Atque  alios  legere  ad  fastum  quoscunque  parentes :  95 

Optaret  sibi  quisque  ;  meis  contentus  honestos 

Fascibus  ct  sellis  nollem  mihi  sumere,  demens 

Judicio  vulgi,  sanus  fortasse  tuo,  quod 

Nollem  onus  haud  unquam  solitus  portare  molestum. 

Nam  mihi  continuo  major  quaerenda  foret  rcs,  100 

Atquc  salutandi  plures  :  ducendus  et  unus 

Et  comes  alter,  uti  ne  solus  rusve  peregreve 

Exirem  ;  plures  calones  atque  caballi 

Pascendi ;  ducenda  petorrita.    Nunc  mihi  curto 

Ire  licet  mulo  vel,  si  libet,  usque  Tarentum,  105 

Mantica  cui  lumbos  onere  ulceret  atque  eques  armos. 

Objiciet  nemo  sordes  mihi,  quas  tibi,  Tulli, 

Quum  Tiburte  via  praetorcm  quinque  scquuntur 

Te  pueri,  lasanum  portantes  oenophorumquc. 

Hoc  ego  commodius  quam  tu,  praeclare  senator,  UC 

Multis  atque  aliis  vivo.    Quacunque  libido  est, 

Incedo  solus ;  pcrcontor,  quanti  olus  ac  far ; 

Fallacem  circum  vespertinumque  pererro 

Saepe  forum ;  adsisto  diviuis ;  indc  domum  me 

Ad  porri  et  ciceris  refero  laganique  catinum.  1 1  • 

Coena  ministratur  pueris  tribus,  et  lapis  albus 

Pocula  cum  cyatho  duo  sustinet ;  adstat  echinus 

Vilis,  cum  patera  guttus,  Campana  supellex. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


87.  Socne  M>  S  u,d  curiy  cditions  pivc  Ob  7ioc.  from  wbich  hc  reads  onwto»,  which  is  fo!low«d  b 

The  greater  oumber,  bowevcr,  of  M§S.  rend  Ad  D.  Heinsius,  Burmnnn,  and  Maittaire. 

hoc.  or,  whatisthc  samc  ihin^  (vtd  Qyintil,  1.  7.),  97.  Many  of  the  comtnon  cditions  have  JWplw 

*    Bentlcy  pr<  N  rs  Jld  hm  r.  113.  Wakcfield  rcach  Vcspertinvs,  othcrs  r#1 

»n  tfSS^  of  P       r?in.'.v:  pirr  Jfonustns,  ptrt>nvsnw 


.SERMONUM  UB.  I,  7.  ^03 

Deindc  eo  donnitum,  non  sollicitus,  mihi  quod  cras 

Surgendum  sit  mane,  obeundus  Marsya,  qui  so  120 

Vultum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoria. 

Ad  quartam  jaceo ;  post  hanc  vagor,  aut  cgo,  lecto 

Aut  scripto  quod  me  tacitum  juvet,  ungor  olivo, 

Non  quo  fraudatis  immundus  Natta  lucernis. 

Ast  ubi  me  fessum  sol  acrior  ire  lavatum  135 

Admonuit,  fugio  campum  lusumque  trigonem. 

Pransus  non  avide,  quantum  interpellet  inani 

Ventre  diem  durare,  domesticus  otior.    Haec  est 

Vita  solutomm  misera  ambitione  gravique. 

His  me  consolor  victurum  suavius,  ac  si  130 

Quaestor  arus.  pater  atque  meus,  patruusquc  fuisset. 


Satira  VII. 

IN  MALEDICOS  ET  INHUMANOS. 

Proscripti  Regis  Rupili  pus  atque  venenum 
H  ybrida  quo  pacto  sit  Persius  ultus,  opinor 
Omnibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus  esse. 
Persius  hic  permagna  ncgotia  dives  habcbat 
Clazomenis,  etiam  lites  cum  Rege  molestas ; 
Durus  homo,  atque  opUo  qui  posset  vincere  Regem, 
Confidens,  tumidusque,  adeo  sermonis  amari, 
Sisennas,  Barros  ut  equis  praecurreret  albis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS 


MSS.,  and  almost  »11  the  early  edi 
downtothe  Aldioe  of  1509  and  1519,  have 
-Vctte.  In  the  Aldine  JVoca  occurs,  at  also  in  a 
to  thc  Strasborg  «Ktk»  of  1514.   Frora  thia 
*ft  ataruliot  reads  JVocea,  in  which  he  it  fol- 
Baxter,  Combe,  and  oibers.  Thete  crl- 
t^Rpocae,  that  under  this  feigned  name  the  poet 
****n  to  aome  mean  perton  ivho  followed  thc 
a  faller,  (JVaeea  a  Kvdxrjf,  quod  a  xvdv.) 
Kauus  refutes  this  potition,  and  ahows  from 
tb«  tcauiasu,  that  Horace  refert  to  an  iudividual 
of  aoaobkfcmiU  ib^  o/  mean  and  tord.d 


scboliasts  esplain 


it. 


'  the  heat  of  the 
r,  tb»4  this 


to  do  with  the  objecl  and  roeaning  oi 
the  coutext  Benlley  therefore  adoptt  ttoe  reauing 
which  we  hare  giveo  in  the  text,  on  the  autho- 
rity  of  tbe  oldest  of  the  Blandininn  MSS.  This 
lection  is  in  full  accordance  with  tbe  language  ot 
the  scholiast,  at  cited  by  Cruqutus.  M  Si  quit  mt- 
una  cum  Maecenale  in  campo  videbat,  ttatim  dice- 
bat,  roe  esse  Fortunae  filium.  Solebant  autem  Ro- 
mani  in  campo  Martio  ludere  ptla  trigonaU." 
Bentley  hat  a  long  and  leirned  note  on  thit  read- 
ing,  Thebette4iuontadopttheemendation. 

Sst.  7. 

G.  The  Venice  editioo  hat  Dirus.  la  this  same 
iine  Cuningnro  rcads  potset  qvi  on  mere  coojec- 


/ 
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\d  Rcgnu  redco.    Postquam  niliil  inter  utrumque 

Convcnit :  (hoc  ctcnim  sunt  omnes  jurc  molesti,  10 

Quo  fortcs,  quibu^adversum  bellum  incidit:  inter 

Hcctora  Priamiden,  animosum  atque  inter  AchiUem 

Iru  fuit  capitalis,  ut  uitima  divideret  mors, 

Non  aiiam  ob  causam  nisi  quod  virtus  in  utrdque 

Summa  fuit ;  duo  si  discordia  vexet  inertes,  15 

Aut  si  disparibus  bcllum  incidat,  ut  Diomedi  % 

Cum  Lycio  Glauco,  discedat  pigrior,  ultro 

Muneribus  missis.)    Bruto  Praetore  tenente 

Ditem  Asiara,  Rupili  et  Persi  par  pugnat,  uti  non 

Compositi  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchius.   In  jus  20 

Acres  procurrunt,  magnum  spectaculum  nterque, 

Persius  exponit  causam  ;  ridctur  ab  omni 

Conventu :  laudat  Brutum  laudatque  cohortem  ; 

Solem  Asiae  Brutum  appellat,  stellasque  salubres 

Appcllat  comitcs,  excepto  Rege ;  canem  illum,  25 

Invisum  agricolis  sidus,  vcmsse  :  ruebat, 

Flumcn  ut  hibernum,  fertur  quo  rara  securis. 

Tum  Pracnestinus  salso  multoque  fluenti 

Expressa  arbusto  regerit  convicia,  durus 

Vindemiator  et  invictus,  cui  saepe  viator  30 


VARIUUS  READINU*. 


9.  Valart  proposes  (o  omit  all  froin  FosJrjuam 
in  this  lioe,  to  missis  io  tbo  18lh,  both  inclusive, 
©n  the  ground  of  its  being  irrelevaiit  to  what 
immedialely  precedes,  viz.  Ad  rtgrm  redeo.  Thc 
bctter  editious,  howcver,  merely  have  a  parenthe- 
<\%  froin  hoc  etenim  to  missis,  although  Heindorf? 
opposes  this.  vid.  Explanalory  no(cs. 

11.  Bcutley  considcrs  tho  repetitioo  of  inter  in 
this  passage  as  a  proof  that  the  pbraseology  is  cor- 
ropt,  and  was  never  givcn  to  tbe  world  in  this 
siate  by  Horoce.  "  Vitiosuni  sane  loqucndi  geoos 
t  t  tZtwriicb,  quodque  magni  einerim  nunquam  ab 
Horatio  prolatum**  According  to  tho  great  critic, 
correct  Latinitv  «ould  require  a  single  inttr,  as  in 
Terence,  (Atitl.  3.  5.)  Iraetunt  intrr  Gtyce 
rium  ct  gnatum."  He  considers  the  repetition  of 
inter  n&  snvouring  ot  i1m;  Hebrew  idiom,  which 
fiods  its  way  a'«o  iiitc  tbe  (Ireck  ol'  the  Septuagint : 
'Av5  fticav  ro6  (iwrdj,  cai  Jvd  ptaov  t«0  oicCrovi.  To 
exprcM  thii,  m  (.atiti  by  Inttr  iucem  et  inier 
UnehrasS'  wniild  be  violatmg  the  idioin  of  the  lan- 
guage.  Heyoe  (Oos.  in  Tifoili.  p.  221.  rd  3d.)  is 
of  a  similar  opuuon.  Uut  the  leamed  Hunter  (ad 
/4iv.  1.  i).)  successfully  dcfends  the  genuineuess  of 
the  passage.  Hisfirst  position  is,  that  the  repeti- 
tioo  of  inter  doe»  not  viorata  the  usage  of  the  Latin 
toitgue ;  and  be  refcrs,  io  proof  of  this,  to  tbe  fol- 
lowing  authonliesr  Varro  R.  R.  9.  A  :  Propertivs 


2.  31.  15.  ed.  Kuxnoel,  and  2,  23. 15.  ed  Brovk- 
hus:  TibttUus,  4.  M65:  Livy,  10.7:  Horacr, 
1.2.  12:  CictroDe  Amic.  25:  1U  Ihto,  9:  De 
Fin.  1.  9:  Parad.  1.  4  :  Acad.  2  7:  Orat.  2.  in 
Rull.  33.  His  second  poailion  is,  that  the  two  con- 
tiguous  claoses  hare  a  cross  refermce  to  eaca 
other,  and  that  tbe  rationaU  of  the  expression  m 
dispute  is  this:  "Tbere  was  a  deadly  feud  be- 
tween  Hector  aod  Acbilles,  and  betweeo  Achilles 
and  Hector.*1 

20.  Tbe  cominon  rcading  is  Melivs  compositvs. 
About  ooe  half  of  thc  MSS.  give  Composttum  mc- 
lius,  uhile  oue  of  Bentley'* MSS.  has  Compositi 
nulius.  Tbis  last  we  havo  udoptcd  wilh  hhn  ss  the 
most  elegant.  lf  ooniposttum  bc  taken  as  the  read- 
ing,  sit  or  fusrit  will  be  understood,  aod  the  pbrase 
wiil  bc  a  Graecisin. 

21.  Sorne  rcad  concvmtnt,  but  procumeni  is 
given  in  the  best  editions,  and  is  approved  of  also 
by  Heiosius  (ad  SU.  7.  56S.) 

128  Iit>l«-ad  ol  multumque  Jiutnti,  the  consmoti 
reading,  Renticy  adopts  mvitnque  fiuentt,  oo  the 
authonty  of  inany  MSS ,  and  thinks  the  espression 
is  umtated  iiorn  Demostheues  (de  cor.)  roAA^»  piom. 
rid.  F.splanatory  notes.  D.  Heiasius  conjectures 
vxusioque  flnenti,  which  has  fouud  many  advo- 
cates  :  but  Bcntlev  refutef  this  emendadoo. 
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SKRM0NUM  LIB.  I,  8.  '205 

« 

Cessisset,  magna  compellans  voce  cucullum. 
At  Graccus,  postquam  est  Italo  perfusus  aceto. 
Persius  cxclamat :  Per  magnos,  Brutcy  deos  tt 
Oro,  qui  reges  consuesti  tollere  ;  cur  non 

Hunc  Regem  jugulas  ?  opcrum  hoc,  mihi  creJc,  tuorum  est.  35 

I 

Satira  VIII. 
IN  SUPERSTITIOSOS  ET  VENEFICAS. 

Olim  truncus  eram  ficulnus,  inutile  lignum, 

Quum  faber,  incertus  scamnum  faccretne  Priapum, 

Maluit  esse  deum.    Dcus  inde  ego,  furum  aviumqm 

Maxima  formido  :  nam  fures  dextra  coercet 

\  Obscocnoque  ruber  porrectus  ab  inguine  pajuj?  5 

Ast  importunas  volucres  in  vertice  arundo 

lerret  nxa,  vetatque  novis  considcrc  m  hortis. 
„  .*  .  ... 

Huc  pnus  angustis  ejecta  cadavera  celhs 

Conservus  vili  portanda  locabat  in  arca. 

lloc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum,  10 

Pantolabo  scurrae  Nomentanoque  nepoti. 

Mille  pedes  in  fronte,  trecentos  cippus  in  agrum 

Hic  dabat ;  heredes  monumentum  ne  sequeretur. 

Kunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus,  atque 

Aggeje  m  apnco  spatian,  qua  modo  tnstes  15 

Albis  informem  snectabant  ossibus  affrum, 

(|miin  mihi  non  tantum  furcsquc  teracque,  suetae 

Hunc  vexare  locum,  curac  sunt  atque  labon, 

Quantum  carminibus  quae  versant  atque  venenis 

Humanos  animos.    Has  nullo  pcrdcrc  possum  20 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Ji  Beatler  reads  consutsti,  on  tbe  authoritv  of  gam  also  adopts.    This  reading  is  Iikcwise  tbuud 

th«  V«ac«  editioo  of  1490,  in  tbe  text  of  whicb,  as  in  the  collation  of  Saxius. 

wdl  «s  ntbe  accocnpanying  ftcbolia  of  Acron  and       13.  The  edition  of  Ghreanus  has  monimenium 

Porphrroa,  ihis  reading  occura.  The  ereater  num-  hoc  nt. 

berof  tdhionj  have  consucris  ;  but  the  indicotire      15.  All  the  MSS.  give  quo,  (scii  loco)  which 

i»  prefcnbfefrom  ita  expression  of  certainty.  probabl)  originatcd  in  a  mistakc  of  somc  copjist, 

who  conceived  modo  to  be  here  a  nouo.  Bentlej 

Sat.  8.  coojectures  qua,  (scil.  parte)  in  the  sense  of  ul>i, 

which  we  bave  adoptea  in  common  with  some  of 

One  MS.  hai  unde.  tbe  best  editions. 
5.  One  of  Valart's  MSS.  gives  rubtns.  19-  The  MSS.  ts  rv  between  vexant  anti  vtrsartf 

7-  Fea  reads  aod  eodeavours  to  defend  Jissa.  vid>  Bvcrm.  ad.  Ovid.  Atn,  2,  2.  29. 
1*  Torreotius  conjectttres  agro,  wbicb  Canio* 
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tJOti  <i.  HOBATII  FLACCl 

Nec  prohibere  modo,  simul  ac  vaga  Luoa  decoruni 
Protulit  o*,  quin  ossa  legant  herbasque  nocentes. 
Vidi  egomet  nigra  succinctam  vadere  palla 
Canidiam,  pedibus  nudis,  passoque  capillo, 
Cum  Sagana  majore  uiulantem.    PaJlor  utrasque  25 
Fecerat  horrendas  adspectu.    Scalpere  terram 
Unguibus,  et  pullam  divellere  mordicus  agnam 
Coeperunt ;  cruor  in  fossam  confusus,  ut  inde 
Manes  elicerent,  animas  responsa  daturas. 
Lanea  et  effigies  erat,  altera  cerea ;  major  30 
Lanea,  quae  poenis  compesceret  inferiorem. 
Cerea  suppliciter  stabat,  servilibus  ut  quae 
Jam  peritura  modis.    Hecaten  vocat  altera,  saevam 
Altera  Tisiphonen :  serpentes  atque  videres 
Infernas  errare  canes,  lunamque  rubentem, 
Ne  foret  his  testis,  post  magna  latere  sepulcra. 
Mentior  at  si  quid,  merdis  caput  inquiner  albis 
Corvorum,  atque  in  me  veniat  mictum  atque  cacatum 
Julius,  et  fragilis  Pediatia,  furque  Voranus. 
Singula  quid  memorem  V  quo  pacto  alterna  loquentes 
Umbrae  cum  Sagana  resonarent  triste  et  acutum  ? 
Utque  lupi  barbam  variae  cuin  dente  colubrae 
Abdiderint  furtim  terris,  et  imagine  cerea 
Largior  arserit  ignis,  et  ut  non  testis  inultus 
Horruerim  voces  Furiarum  et  facta  duarum  ?  45 
Nam,  displosa  sonat  quantum  vesica,  pepedi 
Diffissa  nate  ficus  :  at  illae  currere  in  urbem. 
Canidiae  dentes,  altum  Saganae  caliendrum 
Excidere,  atque  herbas,  atque  incantata  lacertis 
Vincula,  cum  magno  risuque  jocoque  videres.  50 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

87.  Tbe  Hanovcr  fragmeot  has  morsibus.  41.  Bentley  prefers  resonarint,  on  acconot  c 

32.  We  have  given  ut  quae  with  Bentley  in  abdiderint,  arserit,  and  horruerimt  which  succetd 

place  of  the  coninion  utqv*  But  the  contioued  «ction  deooted  by  tbe  imperfcct 

38.  Beotley  rrads  vcniat  a«  wc  have  given  it,  accords  better  with  tbe  idea  of  a  dialogue  betwert 
On  tbe  auihority  of  MSS.    Oihcrs  read  vcnient.  Sagana  and  the  sbades  of  tbe  deed. 

39.  Tbe  Veniceeditioo,  and  that  of  Glaxeanus,  45.  Fea  gives  Obnurim  (i.  e.  oppreseerim,  «p 
h»ve  Pedatia  preweriiD,)  from  MSS.  Doring  adopU  it  fn»  «*■ 
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SLRMONU  M  L18.  I,  9.  40? 


Satira  IX. 

IN  IMPUDENTES  ET  1NEPTOS  PARASITASTROS. 

Ibam  forte  via  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos, 

Nesckfquid  meditans  nugarum,  totus  in  illis : 

Accurrit  quidam  notus  mihi  nomine  tantum, 

Arreptaque  manu,  Quid  agis,  dulcissimc  rerum  ? 

Suaviter,  ut  nunc  est,  inquam,  et  cupio  omnia  quae  vis.  5 

■ 

Quum  assectaretur,  Num  quid  vis  ?  occupo  :  at  ille, 

yoris  no*,  inquit ;  docti  sumus.    Hic  ego,  Pluris 

Hoc,  inquam,  mihi  eris.    Misere  discedere  quaerens, 

Ire  modo  ocius,  interdum  consistere,  in  aurem 

Dicere  nescio  quid  pucro ;  quum  sudor  ad  imos  10 

Manaret  talos.    0  te,  Bolane,  cerebri 

Felicem !  aiebam  tacitus,  quum  quidlibet  iile 

Garriret,  vicos,  urbem  laudaret.    Ut  illi 

Nil  respondebam,  Misere  cupis,  inquit,  abirc, 

Jamdudum  video,  sed  nil  agis,  usque  tenebo,  15 

Pcrsequar.   Hinc  quo  nunc  iter  esl  tibi  ?  —  Nil  opus  est  tc 

Circumagi ;  qucndam  volo  viserc  non  tibi  notum  ; 

Trans  Tibcrim  longc  cubat  is,prope  Caesaris  hortos. — 

M  habeo  quod  agam,  et  non  sum  piger  ;  usque  sequar  te.  — 

Demitto  auriculas  ut  iniquae  mentis  asellus,  20 

Quum  gravius  dorso  subiit  onus.    Incipit  illc : 

S»  bene  me  novi,  non  Viscum  pluris  amicum9  , 

Non  Varium  facies ;  nam  quis  me  scribcre  plura> 

Aut  citius  possit  versus  ?  quis  mcmbra  movcre 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Sat.  9. 

\  knder  reads  Jbam  ut/orte.  Ih  Soroe  MSS.  and  early  editior»  hava  _ 

*■  Sorae  MSS.  have  et  totus  in  ilUs  i  this  read-  16.  Bentley  prefera  Prosequar  ("  I  wil I  accora 

^•»iopt*d  bj  Valart,  Gesner,  Oberlinos,  Combe,  pany  yoo,")  on  the  *utbority  of  aoroe  MSS.  Thia 

^ttwothers.  readina;  woold  imply  tbat  tbe  propoaitioo  waa 

*  Atttrrit  is  fouud  in  many  MSS.  and  early  roade  u  honoris  causa,"  *s  Bentley  expreeaea  it, 

wmw,        othera  in  the  editio  princepe.    II  which  ia  incooaiatent  with  whet  immedittelv  pre- 

raw  ine  lext  oy  n.  _>iepncni«,  i_amDt-  ceaes,  udmm  irony  D#?  intenafiu.    in  reaamg  rro- 

Criquius,  Pulimaon,  Torrentius,  Bentley,  sequar,  Bantley  remores  the  period  after  thit 

ikT^      a,mo><  ererv  olner  editor  of  any  verb,  and  placea  a  cooima  after  hinc.    Tbe  mwrk 

JJJJg  It  taits  the  character  of  a  troeblesorne  of  ioterrogation  after  tibi  ts  alao  removed  by  bitn, 

«I l  offienas  man,  rouch  better  thao  the  coromon  and  a  rolon  eubstirated.    The  wbole  lioe  there- 

■^n  Oocurrtt,  whlch  is  given  by  a  few  MSS.,  fore,  in  hts  editkxi,  if  as  foliows  :  Prottquor  Atttc, 

*00»of  the  earlv  cditions  aftcr  that  of  Jtjfl-  quo  nune  iter  est  tibi : 

*• 150'-  23.  Somo  of  the  earlier  cditions  have  Vanm 


">U&  UORATII  FLACCI 

Mollius?  invideat  quod  et  Hermogenes,  ego  canto.  25 
Intcrpeilandi  locus  hic  crat.  —  Est  tibi  mater  ? 
Cognati,  queis  te  saho  est  opus  ?  —  Haud  mihi  quisqmm  ; 


l  «MfM 


Omnes  composui.  —  Felices  .'  Nunc  ego  resto  ; 
Confice,  namque  instat  fatum  mihi  triste,  Sabclla 
Quod  puero  cecinit,  mota  divina  anus  urna  :  30 
"  Hunc  neque  dira  vcnena  nec  hosticus  aufcret  ensis,         ^  *" 
"  JVec  late.rum  dolor  aut  tussis  nec  tarda  podagra  ; 
"  Garrxdus  hunc  quando  comumel  cunque  ;  loquaccs, 
"  Si  sapiat,  vitet,  si/nul  atque  adoleverit  aetas." 


Ventum  erat  ad  Vestae,  quarta  jam  parte  diei  35 
Praeterita,  et  casu  tunc  rcspondcre  vadato 
Debebat :  quod  ni  fecisset,  perdere  litcm. 
Si  me  amas,  inquit,/>at//«m  hic  ades.  —  lntercam,  si 
Aut  valeo  starc,  aut  novt  civiliajura  ; 

Et propero  quo  scis.  —  Dubius  sum  quid  faciam,  inquit ;  <W) 

Tcne  relinquain  an  rem.  —  Me,  sodes.  —  Non  faciam,  illo, 

Et  praecedere  coepit.    Ego,  ut  contendcre  durum  est 

Cum  victore,  sequor.  —  Maecenas  qnomodo  tecum  ? 

Hic  repetit.  —  Paucorum  hominum  et  mentis  bcne  sanar ; 

Nemo  dcxlerius  fortuna  est  usus.  —  Habcres  45 

Magnum  adjutorcm,  posset  quifcrre  secuhdas. 

Hunc  hominem  velles  si  tradere  ;  dispcrcajn,  w' 

Summosscs  omnes.  —  Non  isto  viviiur  illic, 

Quo  tu  rcrc,  modo  ;  domus  hac  necpurinr  ulla  cst. 

Xec  magis  his  aliena  malis  ;  nrf  mt  offcit  inquam,  50 

Ditior  hic  ant  cst  quia  doclior  ;  est  locus  uui 

Cutquc  suus.  —  Mugnum  n&rras,  vix  credibile.  —  Atqui 

Sic  habet.  —  Acccndis,  quare  cupiam  magis  illi 

Proximus  essc.  —  Velis  tanlummodo  ;  quae  tua  virtus,  * 


VARIOUS  READINGS 


S0.  Craquiusand  aftcr  hini  Bentley  object  to  the 
uniaarm  reeding  of  the  MSS.  divirn  mota  atrns 
urna,  on  the  prouod  of  ambipiity.  It  u  uncertain, 
eayi  the  huter  critic,  whether  by  the  common  read- 
ing  we  are  to  consider  mota  anua  as  the  true  con- 
struction,  or  the  ablalive  vmta  divina  uma.  He 
recommcnds,  tberefore,  what  Cruquius  had  al- 
ready  conjectured,  mota  dioina  anus  uma ;  taking 
divina  as  an  epithet  of  anus,  and  joining  wiota  to 
urna  io  the  ablative.  VVe  bave  adopted  thc  emen- 
dation. 

36.  Bentley,  in  opposition  to  all  the  MSS.  nnd 
conjectures  and  rcads  vadattu.    But  for 
e  is'not  the  least  neccssity,  since,  as  he 
is  n  commou  verb,  and 


used  both  in  an  active  and.pai 
however,  is  followed  by  Comn*am, 
VVakefield. 

42.  Bentlcy  omita  est  on  thc  antbority  of  MSS. 

48.  The  eommon  reading  is  virimv»,  for  which 
Bentlev,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.,  gubstitutcs  rm- 
tur.  This  latter  reading  it  not  only  more  «degant, 
but  aiaa  eapresses  more  modestly  the  mtimacy 
which  sub«isfed  between  the  poet  and  Maecenag. 

50.  Beutlcy,  on  the  authonty  of  rock!  MSS., 

His  cmcndation  is  spiritetl  and  clcpant,  and  is  fol- 
lowed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon»  Wakencld,  and 

Doriny. 
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skrmokuji  lil.  i,  9. 

I 

Eipugnabis,  et  est  qui  vinci  possit,  eoque  55 

Difficiles  aditus  primos  habet.  —  Haud  mihi  deero  ; 

Muntribus  servos  corrumpam  ;  nont  hodie  si 

Exclusus  fucro,  de&istam;  tempora  quaeram ; 

Occurram  in  triviis,  deducam,.    Nil  sine  magno 

Vita  labore  dedU  mortatibus.  —  Haec  dum  agit,  ecce,  60 

Fuscus  Aristius  occurrit,  mihi  carus  et  Ulum 

Qui  pulchre  nosset.    Consistimus.    Unde  venis  ?  et, 

Quo  tendis  ?  rogat  et  respondet.    Vellere  coepi, 

Et  prensare  manu  lentissima  brachia,  nutans, 

Distorquens  oculos,  ut  me  eriperet.    Malc  salsus  65 

Ridens  dissimulare.   Meum  jecur  urere  bilis. 

Certe  nesdo  quid  secreXo  velle  loqui  te 

Aiebas  mecum.  —  Memini  bent,  sed  meliori 

Ttmport  dicam;  hodie  tricesima  sabbala  ;  vin  tu 

Curtis  Judaeis  oppedere  ?  —  Nulla  mihiy  inquam,  70 

Relligio  est.  —  At  mi  ;  sum  paulo  infirmior,  unus 

.Multorum  ;  ignosces,  alias  loquar.  —  Hunccine  solem 

Tam  nigrum  surrexe  mihi !  Fugit  improbus  ac  me 

Sub  cultro  linquit.    Casu  venit  obvius  ilJi 

Adversarius,  et,  Quo  tu  turpissime  ?  magna  75 
Inclamat  voce,  et,  Licet  anlestari  ?  Ego  vero 
Appono  auriculam.    Rapit  in  jus.    Clamor  utrinque, 
Undique  concursus.    Sic  me  servavit  Apollo. 


i 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

55.  Wwidel  gives  to  auoa\  which  is  found  also  in  73.  The  Gdttingcn  MS.  has  Tam  mihi  tumx* 

kw  MSS ,  and  in  the  Milan  edition  of  H77.  isse  nifrrum. 

64  Biiter  reads  ntctans.  76.  Inclamat  is  more  clegant  than  the  cornrnon 

69.  Btntlcy,  in  oppotition  to  the  MSS.,  coojec-  rcading  exclamai.   Some  eoitions  have  adclamat. 

MiMta;  and  in  his  remarlcs  on  ihe  9£d  verse  77.  Fea  rnaintains  that  appono  is  rnore  correct 

of  the  ith  Satire,  Book  2,  observes  i  44  Vis  tu  non  than  the  comroon  reading  Oppono,  because  the 

afcmnotU  modo  est,  ut  visV  tu.-  sedorantis,  hor-  Utter  dcnotes  opposition,  and,  to  quotc  his  own 

"Jatis, Sagitantia,  jubentis.  Fis  tu  homincs urbem-  ivords,  "  Qui  oppooit,  n  nuit,  resistit."  The  rcsd- 

luftru  praeponere  silvis?  hoc  est,  an  dubitas  iog  Jlppono  is  found  in  tiro  of  his  MSS. 
r*t*mert?  praepone,  amabo^  si  sopts."  But 
Hawwell  obsenres  in  reply  i  u  Sed,  Ua  intellcc- 
««•,  M  ht  rniuime  hoic  loco  convenire  potcst  " 


39 
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SATIRA  X. 

IN  1NEPTOS  LUCILU  FAUTORES. 

Lucili,  quam  sis  mendosus,  teste  Catone 
Defensore  tuo  pervincam,  qui  malefactos 
Emendare  parat  versus.    Hoc  lenvus  t*7e, 
Quo  melior  vir  adest ;  longe  subtiiior  illo, 
Qui  multum  puer  est  loris  et  funibus  udis 
Exoratus,  ut  esset,  opem  quiferre  poetis 
Antiquis  posstt  contra  fastidia  nostra, 
Grammaticorum  equitum  doctissimus.    Ut  redeam  iiluc. 


VARIOU8  READfNGS 


Sat 

1.  The  first  eight  verscsot  thisSatire  tre  prioled 
in  e  difierent  tjpe  from  tho  rcst,  bccause  it  is  un- 
certain  whether  they  were  composed  bj  Horace  or 
not  Fea  finds  thein  in  several  MSS.,  end  they  are 
?r>eo  in  Zarot's  first  ediik»,  eod  in  tbat  of  Milan, 
1486.  Lambinus  removcd  them  from  the  test  of 
ihe  Florence  cdition  of  148*2,  intothe  notes,  essijjn- 
as  his  reason  for  thie  arrangement,  that  Ac- 
jon's  scholia  on  the  Satire  begin  with  the  words 
A'empe  incomposito.  AWus,  Ascensius,  Lambinas, 
Ouquius,  Hatgersius,  the  Dauphin  editor,  Dacier, 
and  others,  have  dooo  ihe  *same.  It  is  acknow-' 
ledged,  et  thesarae  time,  however,  bj  all  the  com- 
ineutators,  thet  thej  ere  to  be  found  in  manj  MSS. 
Aldus  morcover  recognixcs  in  thetn  the  peculiar 
style  of  Horace.  Glareanus  says  that  thej  were 
tither  writtcn  by  Horece  himself,  or  bv  some  ape 
of  the  poelV  It  is  unnecetsanr  to  dilatc  upon  this 
pert  of  tbe  subject.  Bentley  omits  thc  verscs  in 
•juestion,  without  any  remark ;  while  Gesner,  on 
the  other  hand,  restores  them  to  tbe  tcxt.  Doring 
follows  Gesner,  and  giree  the  following  reesons  for 
«o  doieg:  1.  Becausc  tbesc  verses  are  not  onlj 
found  in  earlj  editions,  but  also  in  many  MSS.  2- 
Because  thcy  are  not  inconsistent  with  Horace's 
usual  mode  of  writing.  3.  Beceuse  Ibe  idea  con- 
tained  in  tbem  is  not  at  variance  wi(h  Ihe  rcst  of 
thc  Satire,  but,  on  the  contrary,  coiocides  with  it. 
*•  Bccaase  tbe  initial  worrl  of  this  Snire,  in  ihe 


10. 

common  edttions,  Arm/'e,  has  nothmg  to  refer  iv 
unless  somcthing  previous  be  supplied  bj  the 
mind :  but  it  has  a  plain  and  direct  reicreoce  if 
the  verees  in  qoestion  be  made  to  precede.  (ni 
Explenetorj  notes.)  A  very  neturai  queetkn,  bow« 
ever,  herearises.    If  theee  verses  were  genaine, 
end  ectually  writtrn  by  Horace,  how  comef  it 
that  tbcy  areomitted  in  some  of  the  MSS?  Doring, 
in  reply,  suppoees  that  Maeceuas  rcqucsted  Horacr 
to  expunge  tbem,  as  being  too  severe  on  one  of  tfce 
members  of  tl>e  Equestrian  order.   With  regard  to 
ehe  remark  which  some  misht  bc  inclincd  to  maLe, 
namclv,  that  Persius  commeoces  one  of  his  Saliref, 
(tbe  third,)  witb  the  same  abrupt  use  of  Jftmpe, 
nolhing  more  can  be  inferred  from  it,  according  to 
this  same  critic,  than  that  he  copicd  Horace  ui  tbs 
particular  instance,  and  that  too,  from  a  MS.,  in 
which  thc  objectionablo  vcrscs  did  not  appear. 
Ddring,  howcvcr,  has  bcen  opoo«;d  by  Ekhstadt, 
in  an  Acadtmkal  Disse.rtation,  Jena,  1822. 

4.  One  of  Fea's  MSS.  bas  ille. 

6.  Some  MSS.  give  Exoratus,  which  w<?  have 
prefcrrcd  to  Exhortatus,  as  found  in  other  MSS 
and  adopted  bj  most  editors.  From  its  opposittOG 
to  Utris  and  Junibitsy  Exoratus  appears  to  ai  to 
produce  a  more  amusing,  and  at  the  same  timc 
ironical,  effecl.  Rutgersius,  howevcr,  reeds  on 
conjeclure  as  follows  :  Qui  multum  twpcr  loris  t* 
funibus  vdis  Fxomtttus. 
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SERMONUM  LIB.  I,  10.  %21I 

Nempe  incomposito  dixi  pede  currere  versus 

Lucili.    Quis  tam  Lucili  fautor  inepte  est, 

Ut  non  hoc  fateatur  ?  At  idem,  quod  sale  multo 

Urbem  defricuit,  charta  laudatur  eadem. 

Nec  tamen  hoc  tribuens  dederim  quoque  cetera ;  nam  sic  5 
Et  Laberi  mimos  ut  pulchra  poemata  mirer. 
Ergo  non  satis  est  risu  diducere  rictum 

Auditoris :  et  est  quaedam  tamen  hic  quoque  virtus :  t 

Est  brevitate  opus,  ut  currat  sententia,  neu  se 

Impediat  verbis  lassas  onerantibus  aures :  10 

Et  sermone  opus  est  modo  tristi,  saepe  jocoso, 

Defendente  vicem  modo  rhetoris  atque  poetae, 

Interdura  urbani,  parcentis  viribus,  atque 

Extenuantis  eas  consulto.    Ridiculum  acri 

Fortius  et  melius  magnas  plerumque  secat  res.  ]5 

1111,  scripta  quibus  Comoedia  prisca  viris  est, 
Hoc  stabant,  hoc  sunt  imitandi ;  quos*  neque  pulcher 
Hermogenes  unquam  legit,  neque  simius  iste, 
Nil  praeter  Calvum  et  doctus  cantare  Catullum.  — 
At  magnwn fecit,  quod  verbis  Graeca  Ijatinis  20 
Miscuit.  —  O  seri  studiorum  !  quine  putetis 
Difficile  et  mirum,  Rhodio  quod  Pitholeonti 
Contigit  ?  —  At  sermo  lingua  concinnus  utraque 
Suavwr,  ut  Chio  nota  si  commixta  Falerni  est. 
Quum  versus  facias,  te  ipsum  percontor,  an  et  quum  %lh 
Dura  tibi  peragenda  rei  sit  causa  Petilli: 
Ncilicet,  oblitus  patriaeque  patrisque,  Latinc 
Quum  Pedius  causas  exsudet  Publicola,  atque 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 


5.  In  place  of  «om,  some  MSS.  give  num.  tine  causas  cxsudure,  corrupted  Latine  into  Lati- 

Vet  early  editioos  ha ve  non.  m,  in  imitatioo,  no doabt,  of  the  Virgilian  pater  La- 

11.  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  bave  putatis.  iinus.    Bentley,  however,  opposcs  LeUine,  andob- 

finds  contentus  in  one  of  his  MSS.,  serves,  M  At  vero,  quicquid  ?erbo  proprio  conve- 

by  a  roore  recent  nit,  noo  idem quoque  verbo  translato.    Latine  cau- 
sas  orare  recte  dtcitur  ;  Latine  txsudare  porten- 

is  Bentley's  rcading  in  place  of  tosum  plane  cst. "   Hontar  denies  the  correctness 

of  this  position,  and,  as  an  instance  to  tbe  contrary, 

V-  Xll  tbe  editions  previous  to  that  of  Lambi-  cites  the  eipression  Corydon  ardebat  Alexin,  as 

os^iave  patrisque  Latini.    This  editor,  follow-  being  fully  equitralent  to  Cbrydon  amabat  Alexin. 

J"|  n»  esthority  of  twovery  old  MSS.,  iotroduced  If  tben  exsudare  be  tbe  saroe,  in  this  passage, 

Ltt**  iato  tbe  text   Tbe  eroendatkm  is  approv-  with  cum  sudore  orart,  there  appears  no  good  rea- 

«d  of  bt  Turoebus,  Craquius,  Torrentius,  and  son  why  exsudare  causas  Lattne  should  be  con- 

nost  afteequent  editors  ;  so  that  from  the  time  of  deroned ;  whereas,  if  with  Bentley  we  ptace  a 

^sabinoi,  it  becomes  tbe  comroon  reading.   An  mark  of  interrogation  after  jPeitttt,  and  in  tbe  next 

oid  raaanentator,  ctted  by  Cruquius,  also  tarours  line  read  oblitos  and  Laiini,  are  iutroduce  an  in- 

^«  iectkm,  and,  m  esplaintng  extutkt,  remarks  volved  and  confused,  instead  of  a  very  plain  and 

4,C«m  sudorearat,  hoc  est,  Latine  pronunciet,  clear  reading.    06Wos  besides,  is  cootradicted  bv 

H  woold  appear  that  all  the  MSS.  and  rests  00  mere  conjecturo. 
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Curviuus;  patriis  intcrmiscerc  pctita 

Vcrba  foris  malis,  Canusini  morc  bilinguis  l  itt) 

Atqui  cgo  quum  Graccos  facereni,  natus  mare  citra, 

Vcrsiculos,  vetuit  tali  mc  voce  Quirinus, 

Post  mediam  noctem  visus,  quum  somnia  vera: 

/n  sitvam  non  ligna  feras  insanius,  ac  si 
•  Magnas  Graecorum  malis  implert  catervas.  35 
^  Turgidus  Alpinus  jugulat  dum  Memnona,  dumque 

Defingit  Rheni  iuteum  caput :  haec  cgo  ludo, 

Quae  neque  in  aede  sonent  certantia  judice  Tarpa, 

Nec  redeant  iterum  atque  iterum  spectanda  theatris. 
Arguta  meretrice  potes,  Davoque  Chremeta  40 

Eludente  sencm,  comis  garrire  libellos, 

Unus  vivorum,  Fundani ;  Pollio  regum 

Facta  canit  pede  ter  percusso  :  forte  epos  acer, 

Ut  ncmo,  Varius  ducit :  molle  atquc  facetum 

Virgilio  annuerunt  gaudentes  rure  Camenae.  45 

lloc  erat,  experto  frustra  Varronc  Atacino 

Atquc  quibusdam  aliis,  mclius  quod  scribere  possem, 

Invcntore  minor ;  ncque  ego  illi  detrahere  ausim 

llaercntcm  capiti  cum  multa  laude  coronam. 

At  dixi  flucrc  hunc  lutulentuni,  saepe  ferentem  50 

Plura  quidem  tollenda  relinquendis.    Age,  quaeso, 

Tu  nihi)  in  magno  doctus  rcprendis  Homero  ? 

Nil  comis  tragici  mutat  Lucilius  Atti  ? 

Non  ridet  versus  Enni  gravitate  minorcs  ? 

Quum  de  se  loquitur,  non  ut  majore  reprensis  ?  55 

Quid  vetat  et  nosmet  Lucili  scripta  legentes 

Quaerere,  num  illius,  num  rerum  dura  negarit 

VersicuJos  natura  magis  factos  et  euntes 

Moliius,  ac  si  quis,  pedibus  quid  claudere  senis, 

Hoc  tantum  contentus,  amet  scripsisse  ducentos  60 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

32.  Rcntlcy,  on  the  aotbority  of  a  Trinity  Cd-  41.  Wakefield  reads  comes,  ihe  ordrr  bein^,  ac- 

lege  MS.,  readi  tali  me  ooce,  aa  preferable  in  cordinc  to  him,  Tu  unus  vivorum  poies  garrirt 

sound  to  the  cuoimon  reading  me  tali  voce.    We  conus  libeltos. 

hnve  adopted  bis  lection.  44.  Sotne  MSS.  have  Varius  dictu  molk  (Tor- 

*27.  Soinc  MSS.  and  eariy  cdittonsgive  Diffin-  neb.  Adver*.  18.  11.) 

Imt  Dffingit  \%  far  prcterable.    Bcntley,  in  49.  Twro  of  the  early  edjtioos  havc  mxdta  cu:;x 

hpeakingof  ihe  uvo  reading*,the  latter  of  which  laudt. 

he  adopls,  obscrvcs,   "  Hoc  enira  (Ditfbigert)  non  51.  Some  editions  have  quaero. 

rnaUJmgtrt,  aed  ficlum  corrumpere  notat"  Sorae  53.  Some  MSS.  hare  magis  complos,  otben  w«  - 

MSS.  havc  Drpingit  whicb  has  little  if  iny  thiog  gis  altos,  and  magis  aptos. 

jo  recomraend  it.  59,  The  rcadini;  oc  ri  tt  authorised  by  MS?  txnd 
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Aute  cibum  versus,  totidem  coenatus  ?  Etrusci 

Quale  fuit  Cassi  rapido  ferventius  amni 

Ingenium,  capsis  quem  fama  est  esse  librisquc 

Combustum  propriis.    Fuerit  Lucilius,  inquam, 

Comis  et  urbanus ;  fuerit  limatior  idem,  65 

Quam  rudis  et  Graecis  intacti  carminis  auctor, 

Quamque  poetarum  seniorum  turba  :  sed  ille, 

8i  foret  hoc  nostrum  fato  delatus  in  aevum, 

Detereret  sroi  multa,  recideret  omne,  quod  ultra 

Perfectum  traheretur,  et  in  versu  faciendo  70 

Saepe  caput  scaberet,  vivos  et  roderet  ungues. 

Saepe  stilum  vertas,  iterum  quae  digna  legi  sint, 
Scripturus ;  neque,  te  ut  miretur  turba,  labores, 
Contentus  paucis  lectoribus.    An  tua  demens 
Vilibus  in  ludis  dictari  carmina  malis  ?  75 
Non  ego ;  nam  satis  est  equitem  mihi  plaudere,  ut  audax, 
Contemtis  aliis,  explosa  Arbuscula  dixit. 
Men'  moveat  cimex  Pantilius  ?  aut  cruciet,  quod 
Vellicet  absentem  Demetrius  ?  aut  quod  ineptus 
Fannius  Hermogcnis  laedat  conviva  Tigelli  ?  80 
Plotius  et  Varius,  Maecenas  Virgiliusque, 
Valgius,  et  probet  haec  Octavius  optimus,  atque 
Fuscus,  et  haec  utinam  Viscorum  laudet  uterque  ! 
Ambitione  relegata,  te  diccre  possum, 

Pollio,  te,  Mcssala,  tuo  cum  fratre,  simulque  85 
Vos,  Bibule  et  Servi ;  simul  his  te  ;  candide  Furni, 
Compluresque  alios,  doctos  ego  quos  et  amicos 
Prudens  praetereo,  quibus  haec,  sint  qualiacunque, 


0 

VARIOUS  READLNGS. 

♦iHy  editions,  and  is  adopted  in  the  best  editions.  Fea,  Doring,  &c.    It  is  certainlfr  ihc  most  correct 

Dmer^Tesatifi,  wb-ch  Bentley  confotes.  readin^. 

lastead  of  tbe  common  reading  mnbustum  70.  Sorae  MSS  bave  versus,  which  is  adoptcd 

**  sife  gi?eo  combustum  on  the  authority  of  alsoin  the  Aldine  editioti  of  1509. 

soe*  MSS  of  LambinnsV.  78  Some  read  crucitr,  whicb  Bcntley  and  Fea 

&  Sqhk  MSS.  and  early  editions  heve  dilatus,  rrjcci,  as  not  foand  in  any  MSS.  or  early  editioos. 

and  «kr,  duapsus,  dtlapsus,  and  delatus.    Lam-  The  bert  edilions  give  erueUt. 

b«ai  prefers  dtiatus  (i.  e.  rtservatus)  which  was  86.  For  Bibuli,  we  have  adopted  Bibvle,  tbe 

adopted  u\ti  hun  by  Cruquius,  D.  Heiusius,  Tor-  emendation  of  N.  Heinsios.   Strvius  would  not 

rentm.  Beatley,  Coningam,  and  others.   BaXter,  admit  a  contraction  in  the  vocatire  plural,  as  Beol- 

on  tbe  other  hand,  adopted  dtlatus,  wbich  has  been  ley  correctly  remarks. 
tim+ihj  GesnerTSberlmus,  Combe,  Wakefield, 
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Arridere  velim ;  doliturus,  si  placeant  spe 

Deterius  nostra.    Demetri,  teque,  Tigelli,  00 
Discipularum  inter  jubeo  plorare  cathedras. 
I,  puer,  atque  meo  citus  haec  subscribe  hbello. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

91.  Tb«  best  MSS.  and  editions  havc  Diseipu-  d«ciples  of  Tigellu».   Doring  retains  IbU  read- 
larum,  which  Heindorff  eod  Fee  consider  as  re-  iag,  but  explaios  it  difierentlj.    vid.  Exp 
ferriog  to  tbe  effeminate  cbaracter  o(  soroe  of  the  notes.   Some  editions  have  discipulomm. 
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SERMONUM 


LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


Satira  I. 

1N  QUENDAM,  QUI  ACTIONEM  DE  FAMOSIS  LIBELLIS 

HORATIO  INTENTABAT.  , 

Horatius. 

f       ,  Sunt  quibus  jn  Satira  vidcor  nimis  acer,  et  ultra  ■ 
Legem  kmdere  opiis ;  slne  nervis  akera,  quidquid 
Composui,  pars  esse  putat,  similcsque  meorum 
Mille  die  versus  fredrfq  possc.  Tfel)afi, 
Quid  faciam,  praesfcribe. 

Trebatius. 


4  '   »  - 


4 

i  i 


1 


Quiescas.  *t  /  *  •  ■ ' 
Horatius. 


•  f 

r  i 


Ne  faciam,  inquis,  5 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Satirk  l 


1.  Neariy  ooebaif  of  tbe  MSS.  bavevufcor,  the  siden  tnfcmfcr*  a  preferable  reading.  His  words 
remeunder  ridtar.  Tbe  indicative  is  proferable  as  are  ;  **  Intender t  enim  pro  augere,  provehere,  pro- 
jodicatio?  »  definite  clasj  of  peraons,  (Zumpt  L.    roorere  passim  occurrit :  tendere  m  eo  sensu  legisse 


G./».  546.  Kmrick*,tr*n3.*tde<L)  noo  memini."  Dorinf,  bowtTtr.  makcs  tenderr 

2.  Sorae  MSS  have  intendere,  which  N.  Hcinsi- 
ui  recommend*.    Bentler  reads  Undere,  but  con- 
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Trebatius. 

Aio. 

Horatius.  *  _ 

^Peream  male,  si  uon 
Optimum  erat ;  verum  nequco  dormire. 

Trebatius. 

/. -f  4  0  Wjs*c>  J  *#w  4«'  r      M  *-y^  ^rj^^jjjf^i; 


Transnanto  Tiberim,  somno  quibus  est  opus  ahV 

Irriguumque  mero  sub  noctem  corpus  habento.  •  

h  Aut  si  tantus  amor  scribendi  te  rapit,  aude*" '  '^^-^ 
'' u  ^  ~c  Caesaris invicfi res  mcere,  multa laborum 

Praemia  laturus.     c -  t*> 


10 

i 

/  -  - 


Horatius. 


<  J u pid u n i,  pater  optime,  vires 
Deficiunt ;  neque  enim  quivis  horrontia jpilis 
Agmina,  nec  fracta  pereuntes  cuspide  Gallos, 
Aut  labentis  equo  describat  vulnera  Parthi. 


Trebatius. 


15 


Attamen  et  justum  pot^ras  et  scribere  ibrteni, 
Scipiadam  ut  sa^tens  Lucilius. 

Horatius. 

v/  ?i       >  Haud  mihi  deero, 

Quum  rcs  ipsa  leret ;  nisi  dextro  tempore  Flacci 
Verba  per  attentam  non  ibunt  Caesaris  aurem  ; 
Cui  male  si  palpere,  recalcitret  undique  tutus. 


20 


VARIOUS  READLNGS. 

19.  Rutgersius  conjectured  Irriguumve,  which   We  have  adopted  describat  es  roore  elegint 

i  risk  in 


afterwards  fouod  in  a  MS.  io  the  British   correct,  since  H  denotes  difficulty  and  risk  in  the 
rnuseuni.  Valart  adopUthis  readin^.  perfocmance. 
10.  Bentley  is  in  favour  of  capit,  but  rapit  is      20.  Some  MSS.  have  palpart.  Bcntlcy  recoro- 


moch  roore  forcible,  and  denotes  an  ardent  desire  mends  either  palpare  aod  rtcalcitrat,  or  pafrcr' 

ofwriting.  and  rtcaldtrtt:  "  ut  utrumque  verbum  eodem 

15.  Sorne  MSS.  give  describet,  and  some  of  the  modo  efleratur.**   He  adopts  tbe  latter,  whkb  re- 

f  arly  edition*  describai.   This  latter  reading  is  commends  itsolf  as  n  more  respcctftil  mode  of  «%■ 

lallowed  by  Lambinos,  H.  Strphcns,  Crurroius,  D.  pression,  and  as  indicattrrg  vfbat  may  pmfrh 

Heinsius,  Cuningam,  Gesner,  and  others.    But  occnr. 
Bentley,  Wakefield,  Doring,  &c;  prefer  describit. 
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Trebatius. 

Quanto  rectius  hoc,  quam  tnsti  laedere  versu 
Pantolabum  scurram  Nomcntanumquc  nepotem  !  '  / 
Quum  sibi  quisque  timet,  quamquam  est  inlactus,  et  odit. 

Horatius. 

Quid  faciam  ?  Saltat  Milonius,  ut  semel  icto 
Accessit  fervor  capiti  numerusque  lucernis.  *J.V 
;  Castor  gaudet  equis  ;  ovo  prognatus  eodem 
^  jugfris;  quof  capitum  vivunt,  totidem^fudiorum' 
*        T&ffife:  me  pedibus  delectat  claudere  verba,  .  ' 

Lucili  ritu,  nostrum  melioris  utroque. 

Ille  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim    ,  ,  /  ,  • 

Credebat  librisj  neque,  si  male  cesserat,  unquam  ^  -k  ^ 

^"1  Decnmdta  atio,  neque,  si  bene :  quo  fit,  ut  omnis 
Votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  tabella 
Vita  senis.   Sequor  hunc,  Lucanus  an  Appulus,  anceps : 
Nam  Venusinus  arat  finem  sub  utrumque,  colonus  35 
Missus  ad  hoc,  pulsis,  vetus  est  ut  fama,  Sabellis. 
Quo  ne  per  vacuum  Romano  incurreret  hostis,  • 

quod  Appula  gens,  seu  quod  Lucania  belluin  \  , 

»  u  k:«  k^..j  .^4«#  ..U^v  *-   '  >- 


Incuteret  violenta.   Sed  hic  stilus  haud  petet  ultro 
Quemquam  animantem ;  et  me  veluti  custodiet  ensis  40 
Vagina  tectus,  quem  cur  destringere  coner, 
Tutus  ab  infestis  latronibus  ?  O  pater  et  rex 
Jupiter,  ut  pereat  positum  robigine  telum, 
Nec  quisquam  noceat  cupido  mihi  pacis !  at  ille, 
Qui  me  c^mmont;  (melius  non  tangere,  clamo)  45 
Flebit,  et  insignis  tota  cantabitur  urbe. 
Cervius  iratus  leges  minitatur  et  urnam : 
Canidia,  Albuti,  quibus  est  inimica,  venenum  : 


VAHIOUS  READINGS. 

Si  Fttcoalends  for  ut  simul,  which  be  finds  \o   correct  Latioily.  TorreoUot,  Talbot,  and  Gesner 

a  a^eMS.  rndcavoar  to  defend  gesserat.  Io  this  same  line 

31.  lii^e  of  cesserat  sorbe  editions  bavc  fres-    we  have  pivcn  vnqvam  in  place  of  the  more  com- 

it  be  takeo 


apbce  of  cesserat  sorbc  editions  bavc  ges-  we  have  givcn  vnqvam  in  place  of  the 

«'««.  Fts  findi  cesmtrat  io  soine  of  his  bcst  MSS.  rnon  usquam.  This  Istter  readinp,  if  «  »— »»» 

Ir  ts  gfren  jijo  in  aome  of  the  early  editions,  «od  is  for  ullo  in  loco,  is  inconMstent  with  dtcurrens: 

f^opted  br  Lembinu*,  11.  Stcphens,  Bentley,  Cu-  while,  oo  the  otber  band,  if  it  bc  regarded  as 

ntn^im,  Saoadon,  Wakefield,  Doring,  &c.  Beot-  eqoivalcnt  lo  vllum  m  locvtn,  it  is  the  taroe  as 

»V  «sjstibs  tbat  si  maU  tesserat  (scil.  #«)  is  >0-  «7io,  and  therefore  toutological. 

40 
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Grandc  malum  Turius,  si  quid  sc  judicc  certes. 
Ut,  quo  quisque  valet,  suspectos 'terreat,  utque  ">U 
Imperet  hoc  naturn  potens,  sie  collige  meeum  : 
Dentc  lupus,  cornu  taurus  petit  f  unde,  nisi  intus 
Monstratum  ?  Scacvae  vivacem  crede  ncpoti 
Matrem :  nil  fucict  sceleris  pia  dcxtera.  (Miruni, 
Ut  nequc  calcc  lupus  qucmquam,  nequc  dente  petit  uos.)  M 
Scd  mala  tollet  anum  vitiato  melle  cicuta. 

:;  longum  faciam,  seu  me  tranquilla  senectus 
Exspcetat,  seu  mors  atris  circumvolat  alis, 
Dives,  inops,  Romae,  seu,  fors  ita  jusseriu  exsul, 
Quisquis  erit  vitac,  scribam,  color.  ~ 

Trebatius.  v>      ,  ,  / 

Ql&vif  J  U:.c*.„  Tt^t    V&w  *vtLL  ^fa  '  ■ ''■ 

O  puer,  ut  sjs  WJ 

Vitalis,  inetuu,  et  majorum  ne  quis  amicus 

Frigore  te  feflwr^     c&r&i*.**  *'A  */t <^tob*o* 

IIoratni>. 


Quid  ?  quum  est  Lucilius  ausus 
Prnnus  in  hunc  operis  componere  cnrtnma  morem, 
Dctraherc  et  j»ellcm,  nitidus  qua  quisque  per  ora 
Ccderet,  introrsum  turpis  ;  num  Laelius,  aut  qui  tT> 
Duxit  ab  oppressa  meritum  Carthagine  nomen, 
Ingenio  otTensi  ?  aut  laeso  doluere  Metcllo, 
Famosisque  Lupo  coopcrto  versibus  /  Atqui 
Primores  popuh  arripuit,  populumque  tributim  ;  tjyvf 
Scilicet  uni  acquus  virtuti  alquc  ejus  amicis. 
Quin  ubi  se  a  vulgo  et  scena  in  secreta  remorant 
Virtus  Scipiadac  ct  imtis  sapientia  Laeli, 
Nugari  cum  ilfo  et  discincti  lud^frei  donee 
Decoqueretur  olus,  soliti.    Quidquid  sum  cgo,  quamvis 
Infra  Lucili  censum  ingcniumque,  tamen  me 
Cum  magnis  vixissc  invita  fatebitur  usque 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

I 

49.  The  commori  ediiioos  have,  siquu  sejudice  in  point  of  Latinilf.  He  suspects,  et  the  sam 

cerM.   Bvl  the  early  editions  give  »t  quid,  and  time,  tbat  Horace  raaj  hare  w  ritten  A7  $uq*e  . 

thrce  of  Bentlej's  MSS.  $i  qutd  .  .  .  Ctrtt$.  We  pttit 

heve  ndopted  thts  last  "Noli  de  hac  kctiocie  do-      65.  Bcntley  rcad*  Laelius%  et  qui^  on  the  ar- 

bitara,"  obserree  the  &reat  crilk.  thority  of  three  MSS.  His  objectmn  to  Laeltus. 

54.  We  bava  incloded  from  Jlftnan  to  6o«  in  a  aut  quj  is,  that  qffknsi  and  fioluere,  in  ▼erse  67, 
parr-nthr ?is,  with  Doring.  wroukl  then  be  respectively  ojfensus  and  doJmt- 

55.  Beotley  reads  peli$\  bot  conmiers  »</a/,  But  vid,  Odc  1. 12.  6.  Vtrious  Rcedmg* 
wfcich  ts  Ihe  readiog  of  rome  MSS.,  as  prefertble 
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Jnvidia,  et  fragili  quaerens  illidere  dentem 
Offendet  solido  ;  nisi  quid  tu,  docte  Trebati, 
Dissentis. 


Trebatius. 

Equidem  nihil  hinc  diffinderc  possum  ; 
Scd  tamen  ut  monitus  caveas,  noforte  negoti  80/ 
Incutiat  tibi  quid  sanctarum  mscitja  legum ;  »  -   ,  /  u 


Incutiat  tibi  quid  sanctarum  inscfua  legum ;  »  -   ,  ,  ^ 

f  ^>  m^coh^iderit  in  quem  qmVcaAninrf,  jds  est/  *;  -  *'        •  ^ 
Jiimciumique.  '  "~        •*'«*    .v,   ?  •*    *'•-•■/  • 

Horatius. 

Esto,  si  quis  mala ;  sed  bona  si  quis 
Judice  condiderit  laudatus  Caesare  ?  si  quis 
0pprobrii8  dignum  laceraverit,  intcger  ipse  ?  85 

Trebatius. 

A  ^.v*>*.  .«14  '  /%0   ...4^<  ^ 

Solventur  risu  tabulae ;  tu  missus  abibis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

79.  Tht  MSS.  and  early  editions  vary  in  a  MSS.,  of  which  reading  Rotersios,  Beutley, 

wrpraiog  degree,  as  respectt  tbe  readinp  of  this  Wakofield,  Wieland,  Heindortf,  aod  otberi  ep- 

uk.  Some,  instead  of  diffindere,  have  dxjfinfrerc,  prove.    It  is  coodemned,  on  thc  other  hand,  by 

~::  Ajfvrddrt,  or  dtjffidere,  or  dtjingerc,  or  de/in-  Torrentius,  Feaf  Doring  A  c.  wbo  consider  it  a 

«ert,  or  defrvigere,  ctc.    Bentley  edopts  d»&n-  mere  gtoss  for  lairaverit.    Notwithsttoding,  bow- 

fnt  io  tte  teoae  of  tmmuiore,  and  he  ia  foliow-  ever,  the  arguroenttof  tbe  latter  we  haTe  eiteo  la- 

ti  bj  Caeinram,  Snnadon,  Wakefield,  and  Hein-  ctmverit  in  the  text.    Bentley  very  jusi I  y  main* 

osrt  Gesoerhas  defringtre.   Bentiey's  reading  tams  that  latrmverit,  \mh  from  the  usate  of  Ho- 

uoet  aottppear  to  agree  well  witb  what  precedes,  race»  as  well  as  tbat  of  other  writers,  could  only  be 

ssdwi  bare  therefore  given  dtjfinderc,  the  read-  aaid  of  an  cvil  or  cornipt  person,  and  that  lacera- 

«fof  Fea  and  Doring.   As  a  term  borrowed  twrif  alonecan  be  used  accordingto  the  refcrence  in 

fn»  tfae  conrts  of  law,  it  is  well  suited  to  the  cha-  the  text   "  Vides  jam  opinor,  observes  the  critic 

rarter  of  tbe  speaker.  xnd.  Explanatory  notes.  in  cooclndiog  his  arsjument,  "  aliairare,  obiatrmrt, 

21  The  Milan  edibon  of  1477  has  cemdiderit ;  collairare,  contumeliae  loco  ubique  poni ;  adeo  ut 

Zarof  i  edition,  togetber  with  four  other  of  the  turpissime  peccaverit  Horaliue,  sipartcs  hoenini 

eariy  oaes,  quemquam  integro  deoerit,  quae  sont  inoidi  aut  ignavi." 

M.  The  cornrnon  reading  is  laudatur,  but  many  Wieland  obaerres  of  Bentley's  reafonins;  io  farour 

VSS.  nre  laudatus,  whtch  is  preferable  oo  ac-  of  laceraverit,  that  it  arooonts  to  a  complete  de- 

<3e«tof  its  continuing  the  sentence.  rnonstration.    "  Icb  lese  mit  Bentley  laceraverit, 

^  Theconiroooeditiooshavelairaoerif.  Lam-  stttt  des  gewohnlicben  latraoerit.    Seine  Orunde 

from  soroe  of  his 


r 
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Satira  II. 

IN  VITAE  URBANAE  LUXURIAM  ET  INEPTIAS. 

Quae  virtus,  et  quanta,  boni,  sit  vivere  parvo, 

(Nec  tneus  hic  scrmo  est,  sed  quem  praecepit  Ofellus 

Rusticns,  abnormis  sapiens,  crassaque  Minerva)  . 

Discite,  non  inter  iances  mensasque  nitentes, 

Quum  stupet  insanis  acies  fulgonbus,  et  quum  .> 

Acclinis  fiilsis  animus  meliora  recusat ; 

Verum  hic  impransi  mecum  disquirite.  —  Cur  hoc  ? 

Dicam,  si  potero.   Male  verum  examinat  omnis 

Corruptus  judex. 

Leporem  sectatus,  equove 
Lassus  ab  indomito,  vel,  si  Itomana  fatigat  1 0 

Militia  assuctum  graecari,  seu  pila  velox, 
Molliter  austerum  stutjio  fallente  laborera,^,      •       '  ^  r: 
Seu  te  discus  agit ;  pfete  cedentem  aera  discb : 
Quum  labor  extuderit  fastidia,  siccus,  inanis, 
Sperne  cibura  vilem  ;  nisi  Hymettia  mella  Falerno  15 
Ne  biberis  diluta. .  Foris  est  promus,  et  atrum 
Defcndens  piscesftelrnat  mare ;  cum  sale  panis 
Latrantem  stomachum  bene  Jeniet   Unde  putas  ?  aut 
Qui  partum  ?  Non  in  carof  nidore  voluptas 

Summa,  sed  in  te  ipso  est   Tu  pulmentaria  quaere  20 
Sudando :  pingucm  vitiis  albumque  neque  ostrea 
Nec  scarus  aut  poterit  peregrina  juvare  lagois. 
Vix  tamen  eripiam,  posito  pavone,  velis  quin 
Hoc  potius,  quam  gallina,  tergere  palatum, 

Corruptus  vanis  rerum,  quia  veneat  auro  25 
Rara  avis  et  picta  pandat  spectacula  cauda ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Sat.2. 

1.  Mftity  MS5.  and  eariy  editiorw  have  bonis,  whence  Bentley  is  lcad  to  suggcst  expulerii,  a  read- 
which  Fea  aod  mno  other  recent  editon  adopt.       ing  whtcb  he  (band  in  the  Bodleien  MSS.  M  qaod 

2.  Initead  of  qvne,  the  common  reading,  we   Exccrpta  Bodleiana,  annis,  opinor,  abhinc  CCCC. 
have  giveo  nuem  wiih  Bentley  and  others,  on  tbe    acriptx,  sine  Utura  tnihi  exhibuerunt.'* 

euthority  of  thrce  M^S.  of  TorrentroVs.  19.  CuninRem.  on  mere  coojecture,  gires  caro 

4.  Cuningam  reads  non  lances  initr  on  mere   non  in  mdore,  of  which  Fea  ironically  obaervee, 

oonjecturc.  "  quam  grate  auribus-'' 

14.  In  place  of  extuoWu,  most  of  TorrcntiU9's      24.  Some  of  Fea\  MS&  have  turrere. 

MSS.  aod  some  of  Bentley*»  giva  extulerit, 

*  -  ,  ~ 

J-- 
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Tanquam  ad  rem  attineat  quidquam.    Num  vesccris  ista, 

Quam  laudas,  pluma  ?  cocto  num  adest  honor  idem  ? 

Carne  tamen  quamvis  distat  nihil  hac  magis  illa, 

Imparibus  formis  deceptum  te  patet :  esto.  30 

Unde  datum  sentis,  lupus  hic  Tiberinus  an  alto 

Captus  hiet  ?  pontesne  inter  jactatus  an  amnis 

Ostia  sub  Tusci  ?  laudas  insane  trilibrem 

Mullum,  in  singula  quem  minuas  pulmenta  necesse  est. 

Ducit  te  species,  video :  quo  pertinet  ergo  35 

Proceros  odisse  lupos  ?  quia  scilicet  illis 

Majorem  natura  modum  dedit,  his  breve  pondus, 

[Jejunus  rero  stomachus  vulgaria  temnit.] 

Porrectum  magno  magnum  spectare  catino 

Vellem,  ait  Harpyiis  gula  digna  rapacibus :  at  vos  40 

Praesentes  Austri  coquite  horum  opsonia.  Quamquam 

Putet  aper  rhombusque  recens,  mala  copia  quando 

Aegrum  sollicitat  stomachum,  quum  rapula  plenus 

Atque  acidas  mavult  inulas.    Necdum  omnis  abacta 

Pauperies  epulis  regum :  nam  vilibus  ovis  45 

Nigrisque  est  oleis  hodie  locus.   Haud  ita  pridem 

Galloni  praeconis  erat  acipensere  mensa 

Infamis :  quid  ?  tum  rhombos  minus  aequora  alebant  ? 

Tutus  erat  rhombus,  tutoque  ciconia  nido, 

Donec  vos  auctor  docuit  praetorius.   Ergo  50 

Si  quis  nunc  mergos  suaves  edixerit  assos, 

Parebit  pravi  docilis  Romana  juventus.  # 

Sordidus  a  tenui  victu  distabit,  Ofello 
Judice ;  nam  frustra  vitium  vitaveris  illud, 
Si  te  alio  pravum  detorseris.   Avidienus,  55 


VARIOUS  I 

21  Glareanus  ha s  coctove.  Cuaingam  gives  ihe 
^ediogin  tbe  text,  but  thinks  that  Horace  wrote 
:<ionv  et  adest.    Some  MSS.  read  cocto  nec. 

51  Most  of  tbe  MSS.,  and  raauy  earlv  editions, 
hm  tbe  readin-  ia  the  text  Otbers  give  Jtjunus 
sttmadius  raro.  Baxter  writes  rart  for  raro, 
wbdi  u  mentioaed  a*  a  different  reading  by  the 
fcfca&ut  qq  Acroa,  who  prefers,  however,  rori. 
Tbw  ust  is  comraeoded  alao  by  Heindorff.  If  ra- 
ri  b**dopt*d,  the  constraction  will  be  jtjunus  ra- 
n  in  tae  asose  of  cvpidus  rari ;  and  tbe  expres- 
sioo  maj,  (tbongh  with  no  great  strengtb,  if  we 
comider  tae  agc  in  which  the  writer  flourished,) 
bc  defeeded  by  a  passage  from  Justin  :  (38.  6.) 
"aninxa  diritiararo  avidos  ac  jejonos  habere." 
The  whole  Terse  is  comidered  spurioos  by  Bent- 
ley,  (ad.  A.  P.  337.)  and  is  omitted  by  Sanadon 
•nd  ValarL  Gesoer,  bowever,  defeods  it  as  tbe 
^po^ofis  to  verse  So. 


48.  The  common  rcading  is  aeqvor  alebat.  But 
many  MSS.  andearlyeditions  give  ac qubraaltbant, 
Hcnce  the  queslion  put  by  Beutley,  "  Quo  per- 
tinebat,  reccptam  in  vctustis  editionibua  leclionem 
e  suo  loco  ejicere? 

53.  Many  MSS.  bavc  distabit,  which  we  have 

S'ven  in  the  text ;  and  Fea  observes,  M  Rectios  dis- 
bit  quia  scntcntiose  non  historice  dictum." 
55.  Bentley,  on  the  authority  of  a  singie  onc  of 
Bersmann'8  MSS.,  prefers  reading  pravu»,  in 
which  he  is  followed  bv  very  few  subsequent  edi- 
tors.  His  obiection  to  the  commoo  reading,  pra- 
vum,  is  as  follows :  u  Si  pravum legeris;  jam  tvtrn 
fuisse  pravura  criminaberis,  priusovam  ad  aliud 
▼ilium  se  detorscrit."  The  same  argument,  how- 
ever,  might  be  addnced  in  favour  of  pravus,  as 
Hunter  correctly  reraarks.  Tbe  sense  is  the  same, 
wheihcr  we  read  pravus  or  pravum.  Thus :  idto 
scHicet  vramis,  ideo  prafum,  quod  te  alio  detor- 
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Cui  Canis  cx  vero  ductum  cognomen  adhaeret,  , 

Quinquennes  oleas  est  et  silvestria  corna, 

Ac  nisi  mutatum  parcit  defundere  vinum,  ct 

Cujus  odorem  olei  nequeas  perferre,  (licebit 

Ille  repotia,  natales,  aliosve  dierum  60 

Festos  albatus  celebret)  cornu  ipse  bilibri  /       y  r 

Caulibus  instillat,  veteris  non  parcus  aceti. 

Quali  igitur  victu  sapiens  utetur  ?  et  horum 
Utrum  imitabitur  ?  Hac  urguet  lupus,  hac  canis,  ahint. 
Mundus  erit,  qui  non  offendat  sordidus,  atque  65 
In  neutram  partem  cultus  miser.   Hic  nequc  servis, 
Albuci  senis  exemplo,  dum  munia  didit, 
Saevus  erit ;  nequc  sic  ut  simplex  Naevius  unctam 
Convivis  praebebit  aquam ;  vitium  hoc  quoque  magnum. 

Accipe  nunc,  victus  tenuis  quae  quantaque  secum  70 
Afferat.   Inprimis  valeas  bene :  nam  variae  res 
Ut  noceant  homini,  credas,  memor  illius  escae, 
Quae  simplex  olint*  tibi  sederit.   At  simul  assis 
Miscueris  elixa,  simul  conchylia  turdis : 

Dulcia  se  in  bilemwrertent,  stomachoque  tumultum  75 

Lenta  feret  pituita.   Vides,  ut  pallidus  omnis 

Coena  desurgat  dubia  ?  Quin  corpus  onustum 

Hesternis  vitiis  animum  quoque  praegravat  una,  j 

Atque  affigit  humo  divinae  particulam  aurae. 

Alter,  ubi  dicto  citius  curata  sopori  80 


VARIOUS  READWGS. 

queas.    Hunter  cites  the  folbwing  passages  hi  this  same  line,  give  gua  instead  of  gyL    Thit  u 

support  of  tbe  comrnon  reading.  **  Prernit  ptacida  the  reading  of  Acroo  also,  who  explains  it  by  qva- 

acquora  pontus."  (JBn.  10. 103.)  And  »» Rtfixa  tenut.  The  greater  part  of  the  cditione  read  **- 

coelo  derocare  sidera  (Hor.  Epod.  17.  5.)  ln  the  dibus,  fur  which  we  bave  substituted 


first  of  these,  placida  implies,  M  ideo  placida  quod  found  in  uvo  of  tbe  Blandinian  MSS. 

premercntur,"  and  not  "jam  tum  placida  priui.  66.  Tbe  Aldine  edilioo  of  1501,  and  that  <ri 

quam  prernerentur."     In  the  aecond  example,  rc-  J  unta  1503,  give  cultu. 

Jxxa  is  equiyalent  to  "  ideo  rtfua,  quia  devocaren-  79.  Lambioos  iotroduces  ioto  tbe  taxt  adfliei:, 

tur."  wbicb  be  profesees  to  have  tbund  io  13  M&> 

56.  Io  place  of  ductum  some  of  the  early  edi-  Cruquius  approves  of  this  reading,  btc— I  *w* 

lions  have  dictum,  which  is  given  also  in  raany  of  his  MSS.  have  tbe  followiug  explanatory  com- 

MSS.    The  oldest  of  the  Blandinian  MSS.  has  menl  on  this  peasage :  "  deitcit  in  ttrram  "  Beai- 

ductum.  ley  also  adopts  it,  and  be  is  rbllowed  by  Oberlious. 

58.  Some  MSS.  hare  dxffundert.   But  defun-  Combe,  Wakefield,  &c.    Some  of  IWa  MS< 

dert  (tdl  in  pocula,  vel  adlibandum)  ||  undoobt-  have  also  adfflrit.  All  the  other  MSS.,  bowever, 

edly  thetrue  reading.  and  all  tbe  early  editions  prerious  to  tbat  of  Laa? 

62.  For  parcus,  Zarot's  edition  has  larrut.  binus,  give  afflgii  or  adfigit;  and  this  same  read 

64.  Most  of  Lambinus's  MSS.  have  aiunt,  aad  ing  is  also  found  in  some  of  the  best  edioons  suce 

it  is  found  by  Cruquius  and  Torrentios  in  the  best  tbat  of  Bentley»s  Tbe  difference  between  the  tm> 

oftbeirMSS.  Bentley  is  aileut  respectiog  hU  MSS.,  verbs  is  tbia:  Affligit  iraplies  vtolence  affip 

but  gives  aiuni  in  his  texL   The  ediuons  before  denotes  inability  to  rtse.   The  Utter  b  certassly 


bave  angit.  tbe  roore  appropriate  of  tbe  two  in  the  . 

65.  la  place  of  the  commoo  reedrag  offendet,  uoder  eonsideration.  Thus  Plato  (m  Phatdone  | 

many  of  the  early  editions,  and  almost  ali  tbe  1t«4<m,  tfor)  koI  M*n  fimi  f,\o*  fr«waat  «fwM 

MSS\,  bave  ojfendat.  The  Blandinian  MSS.,  in  rft»  dnr^       ri  e&na  3«£m3£ 
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Membra  dedit,  vegetus  praescripta  ad  inuina  surgit. 
Hic  tamen  ad  melius  potcrit  transcurrcrc  quondam, 
Sive  diem  festum  rediens  advexerit  annus, 


Seu  recreare  volet  tenuatum  corpus ;  ubique 
Accedent  anni,  tractari  mollius  aetas 
Imbecilla  volet.    Tibi  quidnam  accedet  ad  istam, 
Quam  puer  et  validus  praesumis,  mollitiera,  seu 
Dura  valetudo  inciderit  seu  tarda  senectus  ? 

Rancidum  aprum  antiqui  laudabant,  non  quia  nasus 
lllis  nullus  erat,  sed,  credo,  hac  mente,  quod  hospes 
Tardius  adveniens  vitiatum  commodius,  quam 
Integrum  edax  dominus  consumeret.    Hos  utinam  inter 
Heroas  natum  tellus  me  prima  tulisset ! 

Das  aliquid  famae,  quae  carminc  gratior  aurem 
Occupat  humanam  ?  grandes  rhombi  patinacque 
Grande  ferunt  una  cum  damno  dedecus.  Adde 
Iratum  patruum,  vicinos,  te  tibi  iniquum, 
Et  frustra  mortis  cupidum,  quum  dcerit  egenti 
As,  laquei  pretium.    Jurc,  inquit,  Transius  istis 
Jwrgatur  verbis  ;  ego  vectigalia  magna 
Divitxasque  habeo  tribus  amplas  regibus.  Ergo, 
Quod  superat,  non  est  melius  quo  insumere  possis  ? 
Cur  eget  indignus  quisquam,  te  divite  ?  quarc 
Templa  ruunt  antiqua  deum  ?  cur,  improbe,  carae 
Non  aliquid  patriae  tanto  emetiris  accrvo  ? 
Uni  nimirum  tibi  rectc  scmper  crunt  res  ! 
0  magnus  posthac  inimicis  risus  !  Uterne 
Ad  casus  dubios  fidet  sibi  certius  ?  hic,  qui 
Pluribus  assuerit  mentcm  corpusque  superbum, 
An  qui,  contentus  parvo  metuensque  futuri, 
In  pace,  ut  sapicns,  aptarit  idonea  bello  ? 

Quo  magis  his  credas  ;  puer  hunc  ego  parvus  Olellum 


85 


«0 


95 


100 


105 


110 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

&  Baxter  reada  adduxerit.  some  also  of  his  own.  As  is  certainly  preierablc  (o 

U.  Btauey  sogKests  ubive  in  place  of  (he  com-  Aes,  which  leavcs  the  amouot  uncertain.  Fea  asks 

raoo  tntdmf  ubique,  and  in  thc  following  line  rather  an  idle  question,  in  his  defence  of  Jies  i 

reads  trarf ori,  oo  the  authority  of  MSS.   In  his  44  Quis  credat  assem  yraecise  laquei  pretxum?" 

pwfcoe»  bwer,  be  recedcs  from  his  emendation.  y9.  Heindorff  prefers  inquis.    vid.  Serm.  1.  4. 

95.  Bmkj  coolends  in  tavour  of  Occupet,  but   79.  Various  Readings.  ln  this  same  line  wo 

■  bs$  prdace  recotnmcod*  the  common  reading  bave  given  Trausius,  as  preferred  by  Bentlcv. 

cu-3i  Tbe  name  is  variously  writtcn  in  MSS.  and  edi- 

TT»e  earry  editions  and  a  majority  of  thn  tions. 

Mfc.  have  Aes.    Bentley,  bowever,  prefers  As,  10G.  Bcnlley  adop(s  ewnf,  as  conjectured  by 

*  in  the  Blandinian  MSS.,  and  in  N.  Heiusius. 
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Integris  opibus  novi  non  iatius  usum, 

Quam  nunc  accisis.    Vidcas  metato  in  agello 

Cum  pecore  et  gnatis  fortem  mercede  colonum,  115 

Non  ego,  narrantem,  temere  edi  luce  profesta 

Quidquam  praeter  olus  fumosae  cwn  pede  pernae  ; 

Ac  mihi  seu  longum  post  tempus  venerat  hospts, 

Sive  operum  vacuo  gratus  conviva  per  imbrem 

Vicinus,  bene  erat,  non  piscibus  urbe  petitxsysp  f  , ,  ^f^.  120 

Sed  pullo  atque  haedo  :  tum  pensilis  uva  secundas 

Et  nux  ornabai  mmsas  cum  duplice  ficu. 

Post  hoc  ludus  erat,  culpa  potare  magistra  : 

Ac  venerata  Ceres,  ita  culmo  surgeret  alto, 

Explicuit  vino  contractae  seria  frontis.  125 
Satviat  atque  novos  moveat  fortuna  tumultus ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

113.  H.  Stepbens  {Diatrib.  p.  68.)  coujectures  and  it  is  so  used  by  Cicero  (in  Pis.  27.)  ;  but  that 

>um  lautius,  which  Cruquius  preises  in  one  of  his  tbis  meanin^,  and  tbe  explanalion  given  by  tbe  cri- 

notes,  but  which  BenUcy  rejects,  although  he  ac-  tic,  at  all  suil  the  present  passage,  is  what  we  stre- 

knowledges  it  to  be  superior  to  laeiiui  as  sug-  nuously  deny.    Tbe  iuterpretation  of  Marcilius 

gested  by  Heinsius.  niakes  the  sage  Ofellus  a  roere  wine-bibber,  whtle 

118.    Bentley  justly  condemns  At  mihi  cum  that  of  Beotley,  whicb  not  ooly  introduces  a  fe* 

longum,  which  is  given  by  Muretus.  malc  dancer  amidtbe  entertainment,  but  makes 

123.  All  thc  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  cul-  her  also  the  reigning  toast,  the  arbilress  o/  the 

f  o,  for  wbicb  Lambinus  conjectures  cuppa  in  tbe  feast,  prcsents  our  rustic  nhilosopher  in  a  much 

bense  of  poculo  or  cuatho.   1l>c  phrase  cuppa  po-  more  suspicious  light.     But  if  we  reject  tbese 

iart  magistra  will  ilien  import,  according  to  the  readings,  shall  we  adopt  tho  conjecturo  of  Hein 

critic,  "  to  drink  as  much  as  one  pleases,"  the  cup  sius,  as  tnentioned  by  Witbofius,  nud  read  puipc. 
being  the  sole  director  uf  the  feast,  and  the  siie  of  for  culpa  ?   To  do  this,  would,  it  is  conceived,  be 

it  depending  entirely  oo  the  pleasure  of  the  indivi-  avoiding  Scylla  to  fall  into  Charybdis.  Theex- 

dual  who  drinks.    Unfortunately  for  this  emenda-  prcssion  pulpa  potare  matfistra  implics  that  somc 

tioo,  cuppa,  m  Bentley  observes,  does  oot  meao  '*  a  roral  beauty,  of  a  form  directly  opposed  to  sylph- 

dnnking  cup,"  but  a  large  wine-jar,  resembling  in  like,  prcsides  at  llie  entertainment,  and  establ  isbcs 

dimensions  a  doiius  or  cask,  and  uscd  not  only  to  tbe  rules  of  drinking,  like  another  Vcnus,  for  ber 

contain  winc,  but  sobsequently  corn  also,  and  otber  rustic  ndmiiers.     (Comparc  Pers.  Sat.  2.  63.) 

articles  of  food.    To  drain  an  entire  jar  or  cask,  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  evident, 

at  o  festive  meeting  is  utterly  at  vnriauce  with  the  we  trust,  that  thc  common  reading  must  not  be  drs- 

cbaracter  ofthc  wise  and  sober  Ofcltus.    Thec-  turbed.   Gcsncr,  Tca,  Ddring,  and  olbenaccord- 

dore  Marcilius,  however,  who  reads  citpa  m  tbo  ingly  retam  it.   The  phrase  culpa  potate  magis- 

sense  of  dolius,  supposes  it  to  imply  merely  14  to  tra,  clearly  alludcs  to  the  custom  prevalent  a\t  the 

drink  as  mucb  as  one  pleases  outof  thefulljaror  entertaioroents  of  former  days,  and  not  diaused 

cask,"  bui  tbis  in  oo  way  reinoves  the  nianifest  in-  eveo  in  our  owo  times,  by  which  tbe  individual, 

consistency  to  wbich  we  have  just  alluded.    Nei-  nho  might  chance  to  oflfeod  agaiost  any  of  th* 

thcr  is  Bentley's  explanation  ofthe  passa^e  at  all  rules  of  tbe  feast,  was  fined  io  ooe  cup,  or  in  msmy, 

supcrior  to  thal  of  his  predecessors.    The  great  according  to  the  extent  of  his  oflence.    Tbe  na- 

critic  resds  cupa  like  Marcilius,  but  makcs  it  equi-  ture  of  his/autf  therefore,  would  be  tbe  standari 

valent  to  copa  •*  a  hostess,"  or  "  vmtress."  He  sup-  by  whicb  his  amercement  was  to  be  estimated.  Tf 

poses  Ofellus  therefore,  to  bring  the  wine,  with  it  be  allcged  against  this  reading  that  it  also  indi- 

which  be  intends  to  entertain  his  guests,  from  a  cates  a  rocre  drinktng-bout,  we  reply  that  the  very 

neigbbouring  tavcrn,  and  tbe  female  keeper  of  tho  contex t  sbows  tbe  absence  of  ali  excess  in  the  en- 

tavern  to  be  hereclf  invited  to  bear  a  part  in  the  tertainment  iu  qoestxxi ;  and  moreovcr,  thst,  from 

eniertainment,  either  as  a  dancer,  or  in  some  other  the  very  character  of  the  parties,  none  could  bave 

character.   "  Mensis  rerootis  ipsam  Cupam,  Wj»  been  intended  by  tbe  poet. 

Kam}\lia,ut  Horatius  suam  Lydco  aut  Phyllidem,      124.  The  common  rcading  isuf,  forwbtcb  osany 

accersivit,  qua  et  potandi  magiitra,  et  saltatrice,  MSS.  «nd  early  editions  g«ve  ita,  which  Beotley 

et  crota!i»tria,  et  siquid  ampTius  vellent  convivoe  first  restorcd  to  the  text,  and  which  Cuningam,  Sa< 

utereotur."   As  far  as  regards  the  mere  Latinity  nadoo,  Gesoer,  OberlinuS.Combe,  Wakeoeld,  Fea, 

of  the  passagc,  the  tcrm  cupa  may  undoubtedly  Dbring,  &,c.  adopt.   Soroe  MSS.  and  early  edh 

be  used  in  tbe  seose  for  wbich  Bentley  contends,  tioos  hare  ita  cuUno  ut. 
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SKftMOKUM  LIB.  II,  3. 

Quantum  hinc  imminutt  ?  quanto  aut  ego  parcius,  aut  zos, 

0  pueri,  nituistist  ut  huc  novus  incola  venit  ? 

Nam propriae  telluris  herum  natura  neque  illum, 

.V«c  mc,  nec  quemquam  statuit :  nos  expulit  ille  ;  130 

Illum  aut  nequities  aut  vafri  inscitia  juris, 

Poslremum  expellet  certe  vivacior  heus. 

vVwnc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nominet  nuper  Ofelli 

Dictust  erit  nulli  proprius,  sed  ctdit  in  usum 

Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii.    Quocirca  vivite  fortes.  t  135 

Fortiaqut  adversis  opponite  pectora  rebus.  • 


Satira  III. 

OMNES  INSANIRE,  ETIAM  IPSOS  STOICOS,  DUM  HOC 

DOCENT. 

Damasippus. 

Sic  raro  scribis,  ut  toto  non  quater  anno 

Merabranam  poscas,  scriptorum  quaeque  retexens^  ^'^. \  - 

Iratus  tibi,  quod  vini  somnique  benignus  f  f-         /  ( 

Nil  dignum  sermone  canas.    Quid  fiet  ?  Ab  ipsis      9  '[  " 

Saturnalibus  huc  fugisti.    Sobrius  ergo  /  .  .\  *  5 

Dic  aliquid  dignum  promissis :  incipe.   Nil  est. 

Culpantur  frustra  calami,  immeritusque  laborat 

Iratis  natus  paries  dis  atque  poetis. 

Atqui  vultus  erat  multa  et  praeclara  minantis, 

Si  vacuum  tepido  cepisset  villula  tecto.  1U 


VARIOU8  READINGS. 

10.  Fea  reads proprie,  and  maintains  that  pro-  from  Rome,  at  the  very  coromencement  of  the  Sa  - 
frwt  *  incorrecL  There  is  no  necessity  what-  turnalia.  Thisarguroent,  had  afready  becn  urged 
ew  Ibrthe  change.  vid.  Explanatory  notea.  by  prerious  critics;  aod  Bentley  seeks  to  over- 

Wl  Sorae  read  Dictus  erat ;— In  this  sarne  throw  rt  h v  remarking,  tbat  the  poet  would  find 
htmct  Bersmann's,and  another  of  Fea's,  MSS.  tbe  festival  in  question  celebrated  in  the  coontrv 
p  caii/  in  plece  of  the  common  cedet.  The  as  well  as  in  the  c  i  tv.  Thc  grcat  critic,  bowever, 
fcraer  is  adopted  in  the  bcst  editions.  forgcts  that  there  wou  I  d  be  far  less  noise  and  coii- 

fusion  at  a  counlry  villo,  on  sucb  an  occasion,  than 
Sat.  3.  in  a  largo  and  crowded  city.   Compare  Pliny  the 

youngers  description  of  his  own  villa,  2.  17. 24. 
1  Sca»  MSS.  have  Si  raro  acribet.  5.  The  common  editions  place  a  period  or  colon 

4  Bssjty,  oo  the  anthority  of  MSS.,  givcs  At  afier  Sobrhu. 
tpns,  *rh)ch  readiog  Cuningam,  Sanadou,  Gesncr,      10.  Bentley  conjectures  in  bis  notes  lectot  on 
ComLe,  Wakeocld,  Doring,  and  others  adopt   which  Fea  reinarks  t  11  Annc  lecto  bujusmodi  con- 
^ome  MSS ,  oo  tbe  other  hand,  exbibif  Ab  ipsis,  tentus  esse  poterat  Horatius,  qui  impatieos  frigo- 
*UcaGhreanu8,Lambinas,  Kea,  Bothe,  &c.  re-   ris,  ad  mare  descendebat,  ut  ipse  faletur.  Ep.  1 
«b*.  Fea  conteods  fbr  the  superiority  of  tbe  lat-   7. 10.  seqq.  ?M 
»on  the  ground  of  its  making  the  poet  flcc 

il 
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HORATll  fLACCI 


Quorsuin  pertinuit  stipare  Platona  Menandro 
Eupolin,  Archilocho,  comites  educere  tantos  7 
Invidiam  placare  paras,  virtute  relicta  ? 
Contemnere  miser.    Vitanda  est  improba  Sircn 
Desidia  ;  aut  quidquid  vita  meliore  parasti, 
Ponendum  aequo  animo. 

Hctius. 

Di  te,  Damasippe,  deaequt 
Verum  ob  consilium  donent  tonsore.    Sed  unde 
Tam  bene  me  nosti  ? 


15 


Damasippus. 


Postquam  omnis  rcs  mea  Janum 
Ad  medium  fracta  est,  aliena  negotia  curo, 
Excussus  propriis.    Olim  nam  quaerere  amabam, 
Quo  vafer  ille  pedes  lavisset  Sisyphus  aere, 
Quid  sculptum  infabrc,  quid  fusum  durius  esset  : 
Callidus  huic  signo  poncbam  millia  centum  : 
Hortos  egregiasque  domos  mercarier  unus 
Cum  lucro  noram  ;  unde  frequentia  Mercuriale 
Imposuere  mihi  cognomen  compita. 


lloratius. 


Novi. 


Et  miror  morbi  purgatum  te  illius. 

Damasippu>. 

Atqui 

Emovit  veterem  mire  novus,  ut  solet,  in  cor 


•25 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


13.  Bentley  clcgantly  substttutf  s  Archilocho  for 
the  common  reading  Archilochum.  He  finds  the 
tormcr  in  one  ofhis  MSS.,  though  iua  more  recent 
hand  writiug.  Fca  gives  the  samc  lection  as 
found  in  somc  of  bisown  MSS. 

22.  In  some  of  the  early  editions  scalptum  oc- 
curs,  which  Baxterimpropcrly  rcstores  to  ihe  tcxL 
Oberlinus  and  Combe  give  the  same  inferior  read- 
ing.  This  form  is  only  proper  with  reterence  to 
inacriptions,  &:c.  vid.  Ode  3.  11.  52.  Various 
Readings,  and  corupare  verse  90  of  ihis  Satire. 


25.  The  edition  of  Grypbius  has  Mercurtmitt 
which  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  and  Wake 
held  adopl.   lt  is  contradicted,  bowever,  by  all  tbo 

MSS. 

27.  Bentley  restored  to  the  text  El  tniroT  tnot  di» 
as  found  in  tnany  MSS.  and  early  cdilions.  Tb* 
commou  reading  Et  morbi  miror  is  barsbcr 
Irss  plcasing. 
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SKRMONTM  Lf B.  II,  3. 

Trajecto  lateris  miseri  capitisque  dolore. 

ITt  lethargicus  hic,  quum  fit  pugil,  et  medicum  urguet.  30 

Horatius. 

Dum  ne  quid  simile  huic,  esto  ut  libet. 

- 

Damasippus. 

O  bone,  ne  te 
Frustrere ;  insanis  et  tu  stultique  prope  omnes, 
Si  quid  Stertinius  veri  crepat ;  unde  ego  mira 
Descripsi  docilis  praecepta  haec,  tempore  quo  me 
Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam,  35 
Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti. 
Nam  male  re  gesta  quum  vellem  mittere.  operto 
Me  capite  in  flumen,  dexter  stetit,  et,  Cave  faxis 
Te  quidquam  indignum  :  pudor,  inquit,  te  malus  angit, 
Insanos  qui  inter  vereare  insanus  haberi.  40 
Primum  nam  inquiram,  quid  sit  furere  :  hoc  si  erit  in  te 
Solo,  nil  verbi,  pereas  quin  fortiter,  addam. 
Quem  mala  stultitia,  et  quemcunque  inscitia  veri 
Caecum  agit,  insanum  Chrysippi  porticus  et  grex 
Autumat.    Haec  populos,  haec  magnos  formula  reges.  45 
Excepto  sapiente,  tenet.    Nunc  accipe,  quare 
Desipiant  omnes  aeque  ac  tu,  qui  tibi  nomen 
Insano  posuere.    Velut  silvis,  ubi  passim 
PaJantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellit, 

Ille  sinistrorsum,  hic  dextrorsum  abit  ;  unus  utrisque  50 

Error,  sed  variis  illudit  partibus :  hoc  te 

Crede  modo  insanum ;  nihilo  sapientior  ille, 

Qui  te  deridet  caudam  trahat.    £st  genus  unum 

Stultitiae  nihilum  metuenda  timentis,  ut  ignes, 

Ut  rupes,  fluviosque  in  campo  obstare  queratur :  55 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


29  Mwy  MSS.  and  some  early  ediiions  havc  42.  Some  read  quatcunque.   Cuningam  boldly 

<x*P*"*P*t  »aich  Bentley  and  most  subsequent  edi-  conjectures  cujusque. 

tortidmi  The  other  reading  iscapitisve.  50.  Some  of  Valart's  MSS.  have  utrimque^ 

39.  We  baT*  given  angit  on  the  authority  of  the  which  Cuningam  had  already  giren  on  conjecture. 

twt  MS$.  &ad  editiooj.   Thc  common  reading  53.  Some  editions  rcad  traftit,  which  is  tn/erior 

-Trt  «ppears  to  have  crept  in  from  v.  30.  to  trahai. 
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•Mft  q.  HORATtl  rt.M  i  i 

Alterum  ct  huic  varum  et  nihilo  sapientius,  ignes» 
Per  medios  fluviosquc  ruentis  ;  clamet  amica, 
Mater,  honesta  soror,  cum  cognalis  pater,  uxor : 
Hicfossa  cst  ingens,  hic  rupes  maxima,  serca  / 
Non  magis  audierit,  quam  Fufius  ebrius  olim,  60 
Quum  Ilionam  edormit,  Catienis  mille  ducentis, 
MaUr,  U  appello,  clamantibus.    Huic  ego  vulgus 
Errori  similem  cunctum  insanire  docebo. 
Insanit  veteres  statuas  Damasippus  emendo : 
Integer  est  mentis  Damasippi  creditor  ?  esto. 
Accipe  quod  nunquam  reddas  mihi,  si  tibi  dicam, 
Tune  insanus  eris,  si  acceperis,  an  magis  excors, 
Rejecta  praeda,  quam  praesens  Mercurius  fert  ? 
Scribe  decem  a  Nerio :  non  est  satis :  addc  Cicutae 
Nodosi  tabulas  centum  ;  mille  adde  catenas :  70 
Eflugiet  tamen  haec  sceleratus  vincula  Proteus. 
Quum  rapies  in  jus  malis  ridentem  alienis, 
Fiet  aper,  modo  avis,  modo  saxum,  et,  quum  volet,  arbor. 
Si  male  rem  gerere  insani,  contra  bene  sani  est, 
Putidius  multo  cerebrum  est,  mihi  crede,  Perilli  < "» 

Dictantis,  quod  tu  nunquam  rescribere  possis. 

Audire  atque  togam  jubco  componere,  quisquis 
Ambitione  mala  aut  arjrenti  pallet  amore  ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

• 

s6.  Nearlynll  ihe  MSS.  bavevanwm.  Fca.how-  read  decem  a  JVcrio,  which  is  undoobtedly  tbe 

ever,  findf  varum  in  soine  of  his  MSS.,  and  it  oc-  truc  lection  ;  and  the  roeaning  of  the  passage  will 

cors  alsoin  otbcrsof  ValarfsandOberlinos'*.  The  then  bc,  scribe  te  accepisse  tot  a  JVerio.  An 

scholiasts  Acron  and  Porphyrion  likcwise  pve  it.  anonymons  critlc  (Qau.  Joum,  vot.  17.  p.  14.) 

"wrujn,**  observes  Gesncr,  *t  etiam  eonominepla-  makes  meotion  ot  an  emendation  by  0r.  George, 

cet,  quo  illo  otilur  plus  t>emel  imitator  nostri  Pcr-  of  this  [mssage  of  Horaco  i    vic  Scrike  dtcam  a 

•ius."  JVerio.    it  is  this  cmendatiou  very  probabiy,  to 

57.  Maoy  editions  have  no  cornma  aftcr  amica.  which  Porson  alfuded,  according  to  the  stateeoent 

60.  The  Venice  cdition  of  1479,  has  Sufius.  of  Mr.  Ktdd.  (Porson*s  Tracts  p.  378.)  "Incoo- 

The  common  rcading  is  Fusius.   But  Fufius,  as  versing  one  day  in  tbe  Strand,  about  cmendatioos 

given  io  many  MSS.,  and  in  tbe  editin  priucrps.  i*  which  cannot  be  easily  traced  to  their  right/ol  au- 

preferred  by  Bentley  and  tho  bost  editurs     It  u  thor»,  R.  P.  began  to  instance  two  reatorations  of 

m  accordaoce  also  with  tbe  language  of  carly  Horacc,  wbkh,  be  observed,  were  well  knoavn  at 

inscriptions.    The  Fusii  are  namcd  nowliere.  Kton  ;  one  hy  Snape,  (Scrm  2  4.  32:)    Oor  Pro- 

62.  The  common  reading  is  vulgum      Msny  fessor  was  proceedin»  to  specify  the  other  by  Dr. 

MSS  ,  however,  and  early  editions,  have  vultjus,  Georgr,  whto  o  friend  passing  by  -uddeoly  Intrr- 

whicb  Bentley  restorcs  to  tbe  text,  aod  the  best  rupted  him." 

editions  aflei  his  timc  e\hibit.  72.  Somc  MSS.  of  Torrentios'*  harojtcru,  whkh 

69.  Nearly  all  the  earlv  editions  have  decem  JYe-  alters,  of  course,  the  qoantity  of  milis  to  mdiis,  and 

Wo,  omitting  tbe  preposition,  and  such  is  the  read-  refers  thc  term  to  the  unjost  and  evil-doerm. 
ingof  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  of  the  scholiast  tm      74.  The  comroon  reading  placcs  esf  after  irwowr. 

Persius,   Sat.  2.  14.)  and  of  Servius  tui  .■Kn.  7.  and  omitt  it  after  sanL   The  ooe  wfaich  we  have 

422.)    Acroo  ood  Porphyrion,  however,  ackoow-  adopted  is  raore  favournble  to  perspicuitv .  and  i» 

ledge  that  soroe  in  thelr  days  were  accostomed  to  sanctioned  by  MSS. 
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SKRMOXUM  LIB.  II.  3«  '220 

Quisquis  luxuria  tristique  superstitione, 

Aut  alio  mentis  morbo  calet ;  huc  propius  me.  '  80 

Dum  doceo  insanire  omnes  vos,  ordine  adite. 

Danda  est  ellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris : 
Nescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet  omnem. 
Heredes  Staberi  summam  incidere  sepulcro ; 
Ni  sic  fecissent,  gladiatorum  dare  centum  85 
Damnati  populo  paria,  atque  epulum  arbitrio  Arr!  et 
Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.    Sivt  ego  pravef 
Seu  recte  hoc  volui,  ne  sis  patruus  mihi.  Credo 
Hoc  Staberi  prudentem  animum  vidisse.    Quid  ergo 
Sensit,  quum  "Simmam  oatrimoni  inscalpere  saxo  ^  90 
Heredes  voluit  1  Quoaa  vixit,  credidit  ingens 
Pauperiem  vitium,  et  cavit  nihil  acrius ;  ut  si 
Forte  minus  locuples  uno  quadrante  perisset, 
Ipse  videretur  sibi  nequior.    Omnis  enim  res, 
Virtus,  fama,  decus,  divina  humanaque  pulchris^         ^  j 
Divitiis  parenlj  quas  qui  construxerit,  ille 
Clarus  crit ,  fortis,  justus.    Sapiensne  ?  Etiam  ;  et  rex, 
Et  quidquid  volet.    Hoc,  veluti  virtute  paratum, 
Speravit  magnae  laudi  fore.    Quid  simile  isti 
Graecus  Aristippus,  qui  servos  projicere  aurum  100 
In  media  jussit  Libya,  quia  tardius  irent 
Propter  onus  segnes  ?  Uter  est  insanior  horum  ? 
Nil  agit  exemplum,  litem  quod  lite  resolvit. 

Si  quis  emat  citharas,  emtas  comportet  in  unum, 
Nec  studio  citharae  nec  Musae  deditus  ulli ;  105 
Si  scaJpra  et  formas  non  sutor ;  nautica  vela 
Aversus  mercaturis ;  delirus  et  amens  x 
Undique  dicatur  merito.    Qui  discrepat  istis, 


J 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


II  BeatJey  inserts  el  after  Arri,  on  coojecture.  Bos,  Gesner,  Valart,  Oberlinu?,  Doring:,  and  others. 

"t  b»rt  ndoptcd  tbe  emendation  Some  editions  ha*e  periret.    Acron  seems  to  havc 

1%.  Uaibinus  conjectares  jusnnc,  a  law  tcrm  read  perisset  aiso,  ««  he  explains  it  by  reiitptisset. 

acccriuiftoCruquius.  96.  Cruquiu*'sMSS.,  wiihtheexceplion  of  two, 

.  90.  Tt»  Veniceeditionsof  1483  and  1553,  have  hare  contraxerit,  which  is  found  also  in  other 

uucalftrt,  which  we  havc  preferred  to  the  com-  MSS.   One  of  the  scholiasts  likewise  sanctions 

tnon  laim^wre  for  tbe  reasons  stated  under  Ode  3,  this  reading,  and  it  is  approved  of  by  Fabricius, 

w  ?  .Vwiou*  ^«««Jjog»-   Compare  verse  22  of  Bos,  Baxter,  Six.   But  consiruxerit  is  roore  ele- 

teis  Satire.  gant,  and  more  of  an  Horalian  term. 

93.  Some  MSS.  of  Pulmann's,  Cruquius's,  Bent-  97.  Some  MSS.  have  sapiensve,  otbers  sapiens- 

*fh  ValarCs,  aod  Fea's,  give  ptrisset  as  we  qut.   The  Junta  edition  of  1503  has 

h»e  exhibrted  U  in  the  tpxt.   This  same  reading  eftom  rw.   Most  of  tbe 

tsadopted  also  by  Beotley,  Cuotngam,  Sanadon,  pitnt  ttiametrtx. 
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Qui  nummos  aurumque  recondit,  nescius  uti 

Compositis,  metuensque  velut  contingere  sacrum  '  110 

Si  quis  ad  ingentem  frumenti  semper  accrvum 

Projectus  vigilet  cum  longo  fuste,  neque  illinc 

Audeat  esuriens  dominus  contingere  granum, 

Ac  potius  foliis  parcus  vescatur  amaris ; 

Si  positis  intus  Chii  veterisque  Falerni  115 

Mille  cadis,  nihil  est,  tercentum  millibus,  acre 

Potet  acetum ;  age,  si  et  stramentis  incubet  unde- 

Octoginta  annos  natus,  cui  stragula  vestis, 

Blattarum  ac  tinearum  epulae,  putrescat  in  arca : 

Nimirum  insanus  paucis  videatur,  eo  quod  ^  420 

Maxima  pars  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem.     f  „ 

Filius  aut  etiam  haec  libertus  ut  ebibat  heres, 
Dis  inimice  senex,  custodis  ?  ne  tibi  desit  ? 
Quantumm  enim  summae  curtabit  quisque  dierum, 
Unguere  si  caules  oleo  meliore,  caputque  125 
Coeperis  impexa  foedum  porrigine  ?  Quare, 
Si  quidvis  satis  est,  perjuras,  surripis,  aufers 
Undique  ?  tun'  sanus  ?  Populum  si  caedere  saxis 
Incipias,  servosve  tuo  quos  aere  pararis, 
Insanum  te  omnes  pueri  clamentque  puellae  :  130 
Quum  laqueo  uxorem  interimis,  matremque  veneno, 
Incolumi  capite  es  ?  Quid  enim  ?  Neque  tu  hoc  facis  Argis. 
Nec  ferro,  ut  demens  genitricem  occidit  Orestes. 
An  tu  reris  eum  occisa  insanisse  parente, 

■ 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

111  Bentley  oooiectures  Projectus,  as  raore  objeclfng  lo  Servosque  tuos,  quos  aere  parvns,V: 

consistent  with  the  character  here  describert  than  not  only  cacophotiou»,  but  presenting  al»o  ao  «ni- 

Porrectus$  tbe  coramoo  readm^.    According  to  ward  tautology. 

the  critic,  the  latter  would  exhiblt  him  stretchcd       132  We  ba've  retained  the  common  readin*,»' 

out  at  eaae,  and  enioyiog  the  luxury  of  a  soft  given  in  some  of  the  best  editioos.    Bentlej  dett 

coucb  (•«  m  tnoUi  lectulo  et  cvieitra  plumea")  not  condrmn  it,  althoogh  he  reads  Quidni  7  neevt 

whereas  projectus  will  present  hira  to  the  view,  cnim  koc/acis  Argis,  which  he  gives  pardj6wn 

careless  of  peraooal  comfort,  afftl  thrown  upon  a  MSS.  ffoor  of  Pulmann*s  havine  Qtttd  m)  «od 

lieap  of  straw  or  oo  the  bare  ground.    We  have  partly  fmm  a  conjecture  of  LarobinuVs,  who  «g 

adopted  Bentley*s  emendation  the  raore  readily,  as  gests  enim  for  tu. 

these  two  forms  are  often  confounded  by  the  copy-      133.  In  place  of  the  common  occidit,  Bentlcy 

ists.    (Compare  Od«3, 10,  and  Epode  11,  22.  Va-  restores  oecidis  oo  tbe  authority  of  seveo  MSS. 

rious  Readings.)    Burmann  (ad  Propert.  2.  7.  Valart  aod  Fea  likewise  fiod  occicHs  io  their  MSS. 

21/)  praises  this  emendatkw  of  Beotley'*.  Bentley  is  followed  by  Cuningara,  Sanadon,  Vi- 

129.  Oneof  the  Hanorer  MSS.  hasfuo  Wi  place  iart,  Oberlinus,  Gesner,  Corabe,  aod  Wekefield 

of  the  coramon  reading  tuo*.    Fea  likewisc  finds  Wehave  retained,  however,  the  common  resdir^ 

luo  expressed  in  some  of  bis  MSS.   It  occurs  aU  with  Doring  aod  Hunter,  tbe  latter  of  wbooi  ei- 

s»  in  the  edition  of  Ascensius,  aod  is  given  as  a  plains  the  passage  as  follows  :  "  Neque  tu  oionr 

conjecture  by  Faber,  whom  Bentley,  Cuningam,  et  matrera  interimis  Argis,  nec  fcrro  ut  daae^ 

SaOadon,  Gesner,  Valart,  Combe,  Wakefield,  D6-  Orestes  genitricem  occidit."    The  Stoic  miUh 

nng,  and  many  others,  follow.   Beotley  is  right  in  aod  ironicallv  argues,  tbat  tbe  individu.l  io  qoes- 
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Ac  non  ante  malis  dementcm  actum  Furiis,  quam  135 

In  matris  juguJo  ferrum  tepefecit  acutum  ? 

Quin  ex  quo  habitus  male  tutac  mentis  Orestes, 

Nil  sane  fecit,  quod  tu  reprendere  possis : 

Non  Pyladen  ferro  violare  aususve  sororem  est 

Electram  :  tantum  maledicit  utrique,  vocando  140 

Hanc  Furiam,  hunc  aliud,  jussit  quod  splendida  bilis. 

Pauper  Opimius  argenti  positi  intus  et  auri. 
Qui  Veientanum  festis  potare  diebus 
Campana  solitus  trulla,  vappamque  profestis, 
Quondam  lethargo  grandi  est  oppressus,  ut  heres  145 
Jam  circum  loculos  et  claves  laetus  ovansque 
Curreret.    Hunc  medicus  multum  celer  atque  fidelis 
Excitat  hoc  pacto  :  mcnsam  poni  jubet,  atque 
EfFundi  saccos  nummorum,  accedere  plures 

Ad  numerandum  :  hominem  sic  erigit ;  addit  et  illud,  150 

Ni  tua  custodis,  avidus  jam  haec  auferet  heres.  — 

Men*  vivo  ?  —  Ut  vivas  igitur,  vigila :  hoc  age :  Quid  vis  ?  — 

Deficient  inopem  venae  te,  ni  cibus  atque 

Ingenua  accedit  stomacho  fultura  ruenti. 

Tu  cessas?  agedum,  sume  hoc  ptisanarium  oryzae.  155 
Quanii  emtac  ?  —  Parvo.  —  Quanti  ergo  ?  —  Octussibus.  —  Eheu  t 
Quid  refert,  morbo  an  furtis  pereamque  rapinis? 
Quisnam  igitur  sanus  ?  —  Qui  non  stultus.  —  Quid  avarus  ?  — 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


ttoo «not  insane,  becausc  lie  neiiher  commilled 
ti»  gtiity  deed  at  Argof,  nor  wilh  a  sword.  If, 
bcwever,  we  read  ocr.idis,  the  comparison  with 
Orestes  respects  merely  tbe  instruinent  by  which 
tbe  mcrder  was  perpetrated  ;  unless  we  suppose, 
;wt»t  ii  oot  troe),  that  Orestes  slew  not  only  hi» 
aother  bat  his  wife.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of 
ilcater,  and  it  appears  perfectl v  salisfactory. 

139  Bcntley  Inserts  tst  at  the  end  of  this  line 
<»4eaotbonfy  of  MSS.  It  isfound  also  in  some 
«      MSS.    We  have  adopted  the  correction. 

^  The  greater  number  of  MSS.  have  accrdit, 
wWaBemley  recalls  into  the  text  in  place  of  the 
1  jrcas»  readmg  accedat.    The  former  certainly 
tannoses  beiter  \vith  m  tua  custodis  in  the  15th 
verse.  itisadopted  in  many  of  the  best  editions. 
— In  th»  tuae  line,  Benlley  conjectures  Pratsens 
for  ihecaamon  reading  Ingens,  and  Cuningam  In- 
<**ns.  M&rktaod  is  in  favour  of  IngcsC,  which 
tteatkr,  hnrever,  condemns.     Valckenaer  (ad 
Jct.  Apott  p.  453.)  citcs  Beotley'8  rcading.  The 


most  ingcnious  conjccture  is  that  of  Withotiu*, 
which  we  have  not  hesiiated  to  adopt.  «•  An  ae- 
grotus  iudiget  ingtnti  fultura,"  asks  the  critic, 
"  aut  copioso  cibo,  quo  stomachus  fulciatur ?  Imo 
vero  sibi  praesens  clamnum  inde  conttmbet.  Non 
multo,  sea  selecto  denique  cibo  indiget.  Hic  vero 
deOpimio  avarissimo  bomine  sermo  est,  qui,  ut 
nummis  parceret,  sordidissime  vivebaL'*  It  would 
aeemthattbefimtl  a  ot  ingtnua  had  beenelided 
by  some  of  the  coprists,  on  account  of  the  initial 
vowel  of  the  following  word,  and  that  ingenu  wm 
subsequently  corrupted  ioto  ingens.  (tmt  Withof. 
Encaen.  pp.  305—308,  cited  by  Kidd.) 

156.  Lambinus  gives  on  comecture  Octoassibus, 
which  a  few  other  ed>tors  adopt.  AU  tbe  MSS. 
and  scholiasts  have  Octussibus,  (i.  e.  singula  ptisa- 
naria  siugulis  Octussibus.) 

157.  Many  MSS.  give  pereamve,  which  Bentley 
and  most  other  editors  of  note  adopt.  The  com- 
moii  reading  pcreamqvt,  is,  however,  also  sanc- 
tioned  by  MSS.  and  occurs  in  many  early  edition«. 
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Stultus  et  insanus.  —  Quid  ?  si  quis  non  sit  avarus, 

Continuo  sanus  ?  —  Minime.  —  Cur,  Stoice  ?  —  Dicam.  Itio 

Non  est  cardiacus,  Craterum  dixisse  putato, 

Hic  aeger.    Recte  est  igitur  surgetque  ?  Negabit, 

Quod  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto. 

Non  est  perjurus  neque  sordidus :  immolet  aequis 

Hic  porcum  Laribus  ;  verum  ambitiosus  et  audax  :  165 

Naviget  Anticyram.    Quid  enim  differt,  barathrone 

Dones  quidquid  habes,  an  nunquam  utare  paratis  ? 

Servius  Oppidius  Canusi  duo  praedia,  dives 

Antiquo  censu,  gnatis  divisse  duobus 

Fertur,  et  haec  moriens  pueris  dixisse  vocatis  170 

Ad  lectum :  Postquam  te  talos,  Aulc,  nucesque 

Ferre  sinu  laxo,  donart  et  ludere  vidi, 

Tt,  Txberi,  numcrare,  cavis  abscondere  tristem  . 

Extimui,  ne  vos  ageret  vesania  discors, 

Tu  Nomentanum,  tu  ne  scquerere  Cicutam.  175 

Quare  per  divos  oratus  uterque  Penaies, 

Tu  cave  ne  minuas,  tu,  ne  majus  facias  id, 

Quod  satis  esse  putat  pater,  ct  natura  coercet.  ,  .* 

Praetereane  vos  titxllet  gloria,jure- 

Jurando  obslringam  ambo  :  uter  Aedilis  fueritve  180 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

1G3.  Thc  indicaOve  iarrn  tentantur,  is  prefcrred  advisable  (o  retairi  the  comnion  reading. 

by  Bentley  to  Ihe  commou  reading  ttnUntur.  thrum  will  thcu  bc  a  fit  epithet  for  tbe  gTeedy  and 

(Compare  verse  121  of  tbis  swne  satire.)  all-devouiing  pupulace,  convtantly  dcmanding  new 

166.  Tbe  rcadinjr  of  this  line,  as  appears  from  gratifications  irom  the  caudidates  for  tbeir  favour, 

tbe  scholiaats,  was  disputed  even  among  fhe  an-  and  never  satiated. 

cicnU.    Tho  scholiast  Acron  reads  balathroni,  173.  Bentley  strenuotuly  objects  to  the  commoo 

and  remarks,  "  Balathrones  dicuntur  rustici  bomi-  reading  ludere.    Tbe  critic  maintains,  that  tbe  ra 

nes  inepti  et  triviales.    Publius  Scrviliu»  Balathro  therwould  be  acting  a  very  foolish  part  to  object 

multa  in  Augustum  amare,  nec  sine  joco,  diiit  to  his  soo's  playing  with  hii playthzngs,  the  onh 

Fuit  autem  tantus  devorator,  ut  simili  vitio  labo-  use  for  wbich  they  were  ever  intended.    He  ia- 

rantes  Balathronea  diclt  sunt.M    Porphyrion,  on  sists,  moieover,  that  dvnare  and  ludere  are  directlv 

the  otber  hand,  reads  balatrone,  and  explains  ba-  opposed  to  eacb  otber,  and  aslcs,  bow  one  wbo  bas 

latro  by  "  luxuriosus.'1    The  greater  number  of  given  away  his  playthings  can  be  said  after  that  to 

MSS.,aud  nearly  all  the  editions,g:ve  barathrone.  play  wiih  them.    He  reads  therefore  perdert,  oo 

Two  of  Bentley's,  and  also  the  Gottingeo,  MSS.,  conjecture,  for  hidere.    Hunter,  on  the  other  band, 

cxhi bi t  balalro  ne.    Two  of  Beramann's  have  6is-  very  succcasfuliy  defends  tbe  commoo  readtng, 

latroni  which  Guningam  adopts.    Bcntlcy  givcf  and  explains  the  syntas  of  the  passage  as  follows 

in  his  tcxt  balatrone,  and  explains  the  passage  as  Postquam  tc,AuU,  talo*  mteesque  ferre  sinutaxo, 

follows  :  Dones  ne  et  prqfundas  quicquid  habes,  — postquam  te,  Aule,  taloi  nuctsque 


ui  baiatro.    Accordine  to  this  inlerpretation  bala-   et  postouam  te,  Auie,  talos  nueesque  ludere  vidi. 
tro  will  deuote  an  ambitious  office-seeker,  who  la-   &c.    The  phrase  taios  nucesque  ludere  he  coRJi 
vishes  bis  moncy  in  endeavouring  to  secure  tbe   ders  equivalent  to  talos  nuctsque  perdere,  (i.  c- 


  -   j     ...    -  —  — ~  — —  T—  ■   —  1  7  ~ -   I    '  —  1     \—  — 

votes  of  Uic  populace.    The  same  critic,  bowever,  «*  to  lose  them  at  play,")  and  hc  cites  as  a  parolki 

bighly  cotnmends  alto  tbe  reading  baiatroni,  and  instance  of  coostruction  operam  luditnus  in  VUa 

is  inclined  to  consider  it  tbe  best    If  this  lec-  tus  (Pseud.  l  3.  135.)    The  ciprcssion/errt  s»nu 

tion  bc  adopted,  balatro  will  then  mean  tbe  wholc  Usxo  will  refer  to  the  bov's  losing  his  playthingson 

tribe  of  hangers-on  and  parasites  wbo  are  found  oUier  occasions,  by  roere  carelessness  in  GirrvtOK 

in  tbe  train  of  the  rich  and-  ambitious.    Amid  tbem.   Gunhigam  conjectures  credere  for  hiaVre. 

these  conflicting  opinions,  we  bave  jud^ed  it  most  and  Wakefield  tfundert 
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■ 

Vesirum  Praetor9  is  intestabilis  et  sacer  esto. 

ln  cicere  atquefaba  bona  tu  perdasque  lupinis,       i  -  ,  . 

Latus  ut  in  circo  spatiere,  et  aeneus  ut  stes, 

Nudus  agris,  nudus  nummis,  insane,  palernis  ? 

Scilicet  ut  plausus,  quos  fert  Agrippa,feras  tu,  185 

Astuta  ingenuum  vtdpes  imitala  leonem  ? 

Ne  quis  humasse  velit  Ajacem,  Atrida,  vetas  cur  ?  — 
Rcx  sum.  —  Nil  ultra  quaero  plebeius.  —  Et  aequam 
Rem  imperito  ;  at,  si  cuivideor  nonjustus,  inulto 
Dicere,  quod  sentit,  permiito.  —  Maxime  regum,  190 
Di  tibi  deut  capta  classem  jreducere  Troja. 
Ergo  consulere  et  «iox  respoudere  licebit  ?  — 
Consule.  —  Cur  Ajax,  hcros  ab  Achille  secundus, 
Putescit,  toties  servatis  clarus  Achivis  ? 

Gaudeat  ut  populus  Priami  Priamusque  iiihumato,  195 

Per  quem  tot  juvenes  patrio  caruere  sepulcro?  — 

Mdle  ovium  insanus  morti  dedit,  inclylum  Ulixen 

Et  Menelaum  una  mecum  se  occidere  clamans.  — 

Tu  quum  pro  vitula  statuis  dulcero  Aulide  natam 

Ante  aras,  spargisque  mola  caput,  improbe,  salsa,  '200 

Rectum  animi  servas  ?  Quorsum  insanus  ?  Quid  enim  Ajax 

Fecit?  Quum  stravit  ferro  pecus,  abstinuit  vim 

Uxore  et  gnato ;  mala  multa  precatus  Atridis 

Non  ille  aut  Teucrum  aut  ipsum  violavit  Ulixen.  — 


VARIOUS  ItEADINGS. 


1S3.  Marklaud  coniectures  Largus  ut,  whicb 
rfentlej  coodetno».— In  this  saroe  iine,  Beotley 
i  MS.  mathority,  ct  aeneus  in  place  of  the 
i  reading  aut  aateus,  on  tbe  ground  tiiat 
I  m  mver  written  as  a  trisyllable,  in  any  of 
the  aarieat  pocts,  miless  the  passage  be  corrupt. 

md  conjectureaSctficd?  autvlau- 


liS.  A  Trinity  College  MS.  has  quaeram,  and 
ik  oldest  Blandinian  MS.  quaere. 

Ud  Souoe  MSS.  and  early  editions  bave  quae 
'•7*i,  whicb  wa*  generally  adopted  as  tbe  read- 
«<af  «be  taat,  until  Bentley,  from  othcr  MSS. 
*bq  eari?  edrtions,  restored  quodsentit. 

ts\  Zarofs  edition,  the  editio  princeps  of  the 
Veaice  prets,  and  some  othcrs,  togethcr  with  tbe 

Sn  MS.,  have  reductre.  This  readiug  a p- 
iho  in  many  rnore  recent  editions,  until 
restored  dedvcert.  We  have  preferred  the 
fjrroer,  hoirever,  as  rnore  analogous  to  the  Hoine- 
ric  phnse  cS  V  oitao'  Uiedat .  It  raust  be  constra- 
ed  with  sn  allipsis  of  in  Gratciam,  and  does  not 
i  as  Bentiey  insists,  rfwcer*  Uerwn  ad  Tro- 


194.  Inslead  oiputrescit,  ull  the  MSS.  of  Cru- 
quius  and  Torrenlius  have  puttscit,  which  thcse 
editors  decidedly  prefer.  Tbus  Torrentiug  re- 
marks:"  Differunt  putis,  ptttor,  elputer*  seu  pu- 
tescere,  a  putris,  ii*qae  quac  ab  eo  vocabulo  deri- 
vantur.  Nam  haec  corruptiooem  ipsam  rei  magis 
arguunt  (quam  impcdire  nemo  potest  in  mortuo) ; 
illa  vero  odorem  potius,  qui  ea  corruptioue  dima- 
nat,  et  sepultura  extinjcuitur."  According  to  the 
dislinction  here  laid  down,  putescit  is  the  more 
correct  term  to  nppij  to  a  corse  remaining  unhu 
ried.  This  reading  is  e;iven  also  by  Gesner,  Obcr- 
liaus,  Combe,  Wakeheld,  Fea,  Bothe,  DoriiuT,  and 
others.  Bentley,  however,  contends  fbr  putrescit 
as  moie  perspicuous  in  ineaniug  tban  putescit, 
f«  qui«  puttrr.  et  foetere  cliam  de  hominibus  vivis 
dicuntur,*1)  and  cousiders  the  former  also  as  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Homeric  «iQtrat. 

'201.  Some  read  Quorsum  insanis?  Hunter 
punctuates  the  passage  thus,  Quorsum  ?  Insanus 
quid  enimJljax  feeU?  dtc.  But,  as  Doring  re- 
marks,  »t  is  more  than  probable  that  Horace  woald 
in  that  cvent  have  writtcn  i/tsani. 
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Verum  egof  ut  kaerentes  adverso  litore  navea  i!U5 

Eriperem,  prudens  placaxi  sanguine  divos.  — 

Nempc  tuo,  furiose.  —  Meo,  sed  non  furiosus.  — 

Qui  species  alias  veri  scelerisque,  tumultu 

Permixtas,  capiet,  commotus  habebitur  ;  atque 

Stultitiane  erret,  nihilum  distabit,  an  ira.  210 

Ajax  quum  immeritos  occidit,  desipit,  agnos ; 

Quum  prudens  scelus  ob  titulos  admittis  inanes, 

Stas  animo  ?  et  purum  est  vitio  tibi,  quum  tumidum  est,  cor  ? 

Si  quis  lectica  nitidam  gestare  amet  agnam, 

Huic  vestem  ut  gnatae  pater,  ancillas  paret,  aurum,  215 

Rufam  aut  Pusillam  appellet,  fortique  marito 

Destinet  uxorem :  interdicto  huic  omne  adimat  jus 

Praetor,  et  ad  sanos  abeat  tutela  propinquos. 

Quid  ?  si  qui  gnatam  pro  muta  dcvovet  agna, 

Integer  est  animi  ?  Ne  dixeris.   Ergo  ibi  parva  22U 

Stultitia,  haec  summa  est  insania :  qui  sceleratus, 

Et  furiosus  erit ;  quem  cepit  vitrea  fama, 

Hunc  circumtonuit  gaudens  Bellona  cruentis. 

Nunc  age,  luxuriam  et  Nomenj^hum  aAlpe roeftim. 
Vincet  enim  stultos  ratio  insanuy  nepotes/  S 
Hic  simul  accepit  patrimoni  milfe  talenta,  v 
Edicit,  piscator  uti,  pomarius,  auceps,  » ~ . 

Unguentarius  ac  Tusci  turba  impia  vici, 
Cum  scurris  fartor,  cum  Velabro  omne  macellum 
M ane  domum  vehiant.   Quid  tum  ?  Venere  frequentes.  *2a0 
Verba  facit  leno :  Quidquid  mihi>  quidqxdd  et  horvm 
Cuique  domi  estf  id  crede  tuum  et  vel  nunc  petey  vel  cras. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

208.  Lanibnius  coujcctured  verist  wbich  Cra-  pet-name  to a  pei-lamb,  tban  to  addrcss  ibe  aninvn 

uuius  subsequentlv  louod  io  the  oldest  of  the  Elan-  by  a  fcmalc  name.    He  reeds  tbereibre,  with  ib? 

dinian  MSS.   Aootber  of  bis  MSS.  had  vtrt,  oldeat  of  the  Blandinian  MSS.,  Rufam  aut  Poeu 

with  an  o  written  over  tbe  «.   Bentlcy  places  a  lam.    Instead  of  PosUlam  we  ha»^  given  FW 

corama  tfter  alias,  and  cousidcrs  tbe  teitn  equiva-  tam,  which  ii  an  appellation  of  more  frequentoc- 

lcnt  to  aiienas  a  vtt  itaie.   The  pointiog  which  we  currence,  and  is  /bund  in nearly  all of  Fea'«  MSS- 

have  adopted  pre»ents,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  220.  The  comrnon  reading  is  Er%o  ubi  prart 

sense.  vid.  Explanatory  notes.  Stultitia^  hic  summa  est  insania.    We have  edof* 

215.  The  common  rcadiog  is  vt  gmttac partt,  ed  the  etnendaiion  of  Waddel,  as  decidcdlv  supt 
m  place  of  whith  we  have  adopted  the  elegant  rior. 

einendation  of  Wakefield.  225.  Some  of  the  early  edittons,  and  one  of  Fei*i 

216.  Cruquiu»  gives  Pusam  aut  pusiiiam,  Lam-  MSS.,  hava  Vincit. 

binus  Pupam  aut  puf>iUam,  Scaliger  Putam  et  Pu-  230.  Instead  of  Quid  tum  ?  two  of  Torre<itieV* 

tiiiam,  and  N.  Heiosius  Pvpam  aui  pusinnatn.  MSS.  bave  Quidenim  ?  and  onc  of  F 

lliere  if  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Benlley's  remark,  tum,  whence  tbe  latter  edits  oui  cum. 
•bat  it  would  show  for  lc$s  of  madnefti  to  opplv  a 
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sermonum  mb.  u, :i.  235 

Accipe,  quid  contra  juvenis  responderit  aequus : 
In  nive  Lucana  dormis  ocreatus,  ut  aprum 

Coenem  ego  ;  tu  pisces  hiberno  ex  aequore  vellis  ;  235 

Segnis  ego,  indignus  qui  tantum  possideam :  aufer 

Sume  tibi  decies  :  tibi  tantundem  ;  tibi  triplex, 

Unde  uxor  media  currit  de  nocte  vocata.      J-^.  ,*  t : *. 

Filius  Aesopi  detractam  ex  aure  Metellae, 
Scilicet  ut  decies  solidum  obsorberet,  aceto  240 
Diluit  insignem  baccam  ;  qui  sanior,  ac  si 
Illud  idem  in  rapidum  mimen  jaceretve  cloacam  ? 
Quinti  progenies  Arri,  par  nobile  fratrum, 
Nequitia  et  nugis,  pravorum  et  amore  gemcllum, 
Luscinias  soliti  impenso  prandere  coemtas.  245 
Quorsum  abeant  ?  Sani  ut  creta,  an  carbonc  notandi  ? 

Aedificare  casas,  plostello  adjungere  mures, 
Ludere  par  impar,  equitare  in  arundinc  longa. 
Si  quem  delectet  barbatum,  amentia  verset. 
Si  puerilius  his  ratio  esse  evincet  amare,  250 
Nec  quidquam  differre,  utrumne  in  pulvcre,  trimus 
Quale  prius,  ludas  opus,  an  meretricis  amore 
/     Sollicitus  plores :  quaero,  faciasne  quod  olim  , 
♦j...  Mutatus  Polcmon  ?  ponas  insignia  morbi. 

^  Fasciofas/cubital,  focalia,  potus  ut  ille  %  255 

-  n  tttt 


ia,  potus 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

233.  Beniley  reads  ou  coojectnre  Tu  nioe.  very  incorrectly,  Quorsum  abcant sani ?  and  Bent- 

235.  Larobinus  jrires  vtrris  oo  the  authority  of  ley  well  remarks :  "  Si  onim  sani  sunt,  nulla  jam 

MSS   BenUey  deJends  tbe  same  reading.    The  dubitatio  est,  quorsum*  hoc  est,  quo  abt ant .  nem- 

«arly  editions  generally,  and  about  one  half  of  the  pe  ad  pirtes  sanorum."  Some  of  the  best  editions 

MSS.,  hare  vtllis.    This  latter  reading  is  prefera-  have  Quorsum  abtant  ?  Sani  ut  crcta,  dtc.  for 

ble,  aa  bemg  better  adapted  to  tbe  idea  of  winter.  which  Bentley  rcads  on  conjecture  sanin*  crtta, 

Heace  Fea  remarks :    M  Tunc  (scil.  hiberno  tem-  and,  at  the  endof  the  line,  notati  for  notandi,  on 

pore)  veUis  proprir  dkrtnro,  quia  piscator  tractim  tbe  authority  of  MSS.    The  cntic's  objection  to 

bac,  fllac ;  rel  alio  etiam,  quam  retibus,  modo,  notandi  is  far  from  being»  stroogone  :  vit.  ««  Non 

eTeJbt,  extrabit  magno  labore,  ac  pcriculo  elcctos  enim  abcunt  ablcgati  »d  insanos,  notandi  corbo- 

pisces,  quibus  helluoncs  coenent."  ne;  sed  jam  tum  notati  illuc  deportantur."  The 

238.  Saroc  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  cur-  verb  abto  has  no.*  the  mcaning  in  this  paisagc, 

awbicb  Lambinui,  Torrentios,  D.  Hcinsius,  wbich  BeoUey  assigns  to  it.   By  quorsum  abtant 

many  otbers  adopt.   AU  tbe  MSS.,  however,  tbe  poet  mcrely  wishes  to  express,  cai  parti  tos 

aiCraquius  aod  Torrentius,  ns  well  as  many  of  aggrtgaKmus  t  and  immcdiately  followa  up  this 

Tn\  rire  currit.    This  reading  is  preferred  by  question  by  anotbcr  onc,  intcnded  to  bc  cxplanato- 

Basue? ,  Cuningam,  Valart,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  ry  of  it. 

Wskt&eld,  Fea,  Odrinjr,  &c.  and  is  wali  explained  252.  In  the  place  of  ludas  opus,  whicli  is  sanc- 

hju*bd*mtcurrtrt."  tioned  by  all  tbe  MSS.  and  editions,  Wakcfeld 

24H  Many  MSS.,  have  absorlxrtt,  which  is  the  reads  on  mere  conjecture  ducas  opus,  ascribing 

raadiog  of  Beotley,  Cuningam,  Sanadoo,  Weke-  the  common  lection  to  tho  ignorance  aod  careless- 

field,  aad  Doring.    Other  MSS.  and  many  early  ness  of  the  copjists.    Thcre  is  no  necessity  wbat< 

editioM  btfe  cxsorbtrtt,  which  has  become  tbe  evcr  for  tbis  emendation.    The  rerb  ludtrt  \%  elc- 

conmoQ  readinsj.     Some  MSS.  give  obsorbtrtt  gantly  used  in  tbis  phrase  far  "  ptr  lusum/ormart, 

wbicb  appeara  to  bare  been  tbe  true  and  original  or  «  e^fare.    rid.  Explanatory  notcs. 

lectioo,  wbsequeutly  altered  by  tbe  copyists  on  ac-  255.  Tbe  true  form  is  cubital.   Fea  states  that 


wnt  of  its  unusual  form.  all  tbe  MSS.  and  early  editions  gire  cubitaT  as  if 

Tbe  common  editions  punctuate  this  lirre   by  apostrophe  from  atbitah.   Zeune  makes  cubi 
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Dicitur  ex  colio  furtim  carpsisse  coronas, 
Rostquam  est  impransi  correptus  voce  magistri 
Porrjgis  irato  puero  quum  poma,  recusat : 
Sumt,  Catelle  :  negat ;  si  non  des,  optat.  Amator 
Exclusus  qui  distat,  agit  ubi  secum,  eat,  an  non,  *JW 
Quo  rediturus  erat  non  arccssitus,  et  hacret 
Invisis  foribus?  JVe  nunc,  quum  mt  xocat  ultro, 
Acctdam  ?  an  potius  mtdiier  finire  dolorts  ? 
tZxclutit,  rexocal :  redeam?  Non9  si  obstcrtt.  Eccc 
Scrvus,  non  paullo  sapientior  :  O  fure,  quat  res 
JVec  modum  hahct  ncque  consilimn9  ratione  modoqut 
Tractari  non  vuli.    In  amorc  haec  sunt  mala  :  beilimu 
Pax  rursum.    Haec  si  quis  tempestatis  propt  ritu  \ 
Mobilia,  tt  caeca  fluitantia  sortt,  labortt        i  v*t>--<-  Cv 
Rtddtrt  ccrta  sibi9  nihilo  plus  explicet9  ac  si  *7" 
Insanirt  paret  ctrla  raliont  modoque. 
Quid  ?  quum  Picenis  excerpens  semina  pomis 
Gaudes,  si  camaram  percusti  forte,  penes  te  es  ? 
Quid  ?  quum  balba  feris  annoso  verba  palato, 
Aedificantc  casas  qui  sanior  ?  Adde  cruorem 
Stultitiae,  atquc  ignem  gladio  scrutare  modo,  inquam. 
Hellade  percussa,  Marius  quum  praecipitat  sc. 
Cerritus  fuit  ?  an  commotae  crimino  mentis 
Absolves  hominem,  et  scclcris  damnabis  eundcm. 
Ex  more  imponcns  cognata  vocabula  rebus  1  $0 

Libertinus  crat,  qui  circum  compita  siccus 
Lautis  mane  scnex  manibus  currebat,  et,  Unum, 
(Quiddam  magnum  addens,)  unum  me  surpitt  morti. 
Dis  ctenimfacilc  est.  orabat ;  sanus  utrisque 


VARIOU9  READINGS. 

ialt  to  be  Ihe  readins  of  the  Gottingen  MS.   N6  tbat  Verrins  Ffaccos  wrote 

apostropbe,  as  Fea  well  obterrcs,  cai»  onerate  tins  cameram.   If  we  follow  etyrnology,  <he trJt 

here  ;  and  cuhitalc  would  oflend  agauut  tho  mctrc,  form  is  camara  (Kaftdfa).                        _____  J 

ns  tbe  initial  syltable  ot  focalia  in  long.  283.  Some  MSS.   have  Quid  tam  mag*v™ 

Many  MSS.  and  carly  editions  bave  optet.  wtuch  is  rivan  by  Croqaius,  Bentler,  Ctnting** 

261.  Soroe  MSS.  and  early  edmons  giveaecer-  Wakencld,  and  otbers.    Aldus,  R.  Stephens. 
situs  for  arcessitus  ;  but  accerso  i«  a  mere  corrop-  Fabriciu»,  read  tyuoddam.  The  comraon  lectiea  u 
non  froru  arcesso,  and  is  not  found  in  any  good  that  which  wa  have  givcn  in  the  fest.   It  is 
writer.                                                    •  etl  by  Lambioos,  Torrentius,  H.  Stepbeos,  ns( 

262.  Bentley  reads  JVe  nunc  on  MSS.  authority,  gersius,  Heinsius,  ttc.  What  magmtm  refcr»  * 
and  he  is  folWed  by  Cuoiogam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  ihe  port  purposely  leaves  unrertain.  Tb» 


Oberlinus,  &c.  Tbe  common  texts  have  nec  nunc    ing  Quid  tam  tnatrnum  ?  produces 
270.  Soroe  read  magit  for  plus.  tautotogr  with  Dit  ttenimfttcih  ett 

m.  Chiirisius  (tibh.p.  55.  M  1551.)  sfates 
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Auribus  atque  oculis  ;  mentem,  nisi  litigiosus,  .  285 
Exciperet  dorainus,  quura  venderet.    Hoc  quoque  vulgus 
Chrysippus  ponit  fecunda  in  gente  Meneni. 

Jupitcr,  ingcntes  qui  das  adimisque  dolorcs,      f'*%',tj   .*   >  »• 

Mater  ait  pueri  menses  jam  quinque  cubantis, 

Frigida  si  puerum  quartana  reliquerit,  illo  290 

Manc  die,  quo  tu  indicis  jcjuni*y  nudus 

In  Tibcri  stabit.    Casus  medicusve  levarit 

Aegrum  ex  praecipiti,  mater  delira  necabit 

Jn  gelida  fixum  ripa,  febrimque  reducet. 

Quone  malo  mentem  concussa  ?  timore  deorum.  295 

Haec  mihi  Stertinius.  samentum  octavus,  amico 
Arma  dedh,  posthac  ne  compellarer  inultus.    .  7 
Dixerit  insanum  qui  me,  totidem  audiet,  atque 
Respicere  ignoto  discet  pendentia  tergo. 

Horatius.  ' 


Stoice,  post  damnum  sic  vendas  omnia  pluris :  300 
Quam  me  stultitiam,  quoniam  non  est  genus  unum. 
Insanire  putas  ?  ego  nam  videor  mihi  sanus. 

Damasippus. 

Quid  ?  caput  abscissum  manibus  quum  portat  Agaue 
Gnati  infelicis,  sibi  tum  furiosa  videtur  ? 

Horatius. 

Stultum  me  fateor,  iiceat  concedere  veris,  305 
Atque  etiam  insanum  :  tantum  hoc  edissere,  quo  me 
Aegrotare  putes  animi  vitio. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

2t?  Coningam  haa  <pa  dasque  adimisque  labo»  303.  In  place  of  thc  commoa  readmg  dtmtns, 

tt,Saoadco  adamsquc  dolores,  Zarofs  editioo  Croquius  foood  tn  the  otdest  ©f  tbe  Blandioiao 

*miqw.  MSS.  manihus.    This  saroe  lection  tfccurs  io  tbe 

91  Some  read  medicusqve.  best  of  PuUnann's  MSS.,  io  two  of  Bentlej'**  M 


9A.  Umbinus  6rst  conjectured  Quam  me  stul-  some  of  Fca's,  aod  among  tbe  varioos  raadiags  in 

^wtkh  Cruquius  afterwards  found  m  ooe  of  the  MS.  of  tbe  Royal  Sociery  of  I*«k«>.The 

buMSS-  Bentley  adopts  and  defends  this  read-  prcsenca  of  dcviens  wcaken*  the  (orce  of  tbe  nn 

•3 cod'  ^babeod9  0**  *  •ob9erVe*  " 
quam  ceanira  io  interpolando." 
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Damasippus. 

Accipe :  primuni 
Aedificas,  hoc  est,  longos  imitaris,  ab  imo 
Ad  summum  totus  moduli  bipedalis ;  et  idem 
Corpore  majorem  rides  Turbonis  in  armis  310 
Spiritum  et  incessum  :  qui  ridiculus  minus  illo  ? 
An  quodcunque  facit  M aecenas,  te  quoque  verum  est, 
Tantum  dissimilem  et  tanto  certare  minorem  ? 
Absentis  ranae  pullis  vituli  pede  pressis, 

Unus  ubi  eftugit,  matri  denarrat,  ut  ingens  315 

Bellua  cognatos  eliserit.    Ula  rogare, 

Quantane  ?  num  tantum,  se  inflans,  sic  magna  fuisset  ?  — 

Major  dimidio.  —  Num  tantum  ?  —  Quum  magis  atque 

Se  magis  inflaret ;  Non,  si  te  mperis,  inquit, 

Par  eris.    Haec  a  te  non  multum  abludit  imago.  3)0 

Adde  poemata  nunc,  hoc  est,  oleum  adde  camino ; 

Quae  si  quis  sanus  fecit,  sanus  facis  et  tu. 

Non  dico  horrendam  rabiem. 

Horatius. 

Jam  desine. 

Damasippus. 

Cultum 


Majorem  censu. 


Horatius. 
Teneas,  Damasippe,  tuis  te. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

313.  Tbe  common  rcading  is  Tanto  dixsimilem,  gests  in  his  nofos,  nttmin  tantum,  io  order  lo  obti 

for  which  Cruquius  found  in  the  oldcst  Blandiuiuo,  ate  Fea's  charge  against  tbe  Letinity  of  tanban 

and  also  in  another  MS.  of  £ood  repute,  Tantum  magna.     We  have  adopted  the  reading  which 

dissimilem.    Bentlcy  complains  that  neither  Cru-  Waddel  cites  from  MSS.,  and  which  appearstc 

quius,  nor  any  other  cditor  before  his  time,  had  us  superior  to  any  of  the  rest.    Fca  adopts  neir 

introduced  this  reading  into  the  text.    He  consi-  the  same  lectioti ;  num  tandem,  se  inflant,  «f 

ders  it  equttaknt  to  Tam  dissimilem,  and  much  magna  fuisset?   Thc  expression  num  tanhen  ' 

more  correcfin  point  of  Latinity,  than  the  common  will  be  elliptical  for  num  tantum  inrens  ? 
lection.   With  tnntvm  dissimilis  may  be  compar-      318.  In  this  verse,  JVum  tanto  t  is  the  cotc- 

ed  multum  dissimilis,ahd  other  analogous  forms.  roon  reading,  fbr  which  Bentley  substitutes  .Vir 

317.  This  yerse  is  variously  read.    Cruquius,  tantum  ?  on  MS.  authority. 
on  the  authority  of  his  MSS.,  gives  num  tantum,      322.  We  have  retaioed  the  cotnmon  reading,  »♦ 

sufllans  xe,  magna  fuisset  ?  Bentley  advocates  it  is  found  in  the  earliest  editious,    Some  MSi 

this  emendation,  and  is  followed  by  Cuningam,  have/oct/,  et  sanus  facias  tu.   Fea  readi/on/  / 

Oberlinus,  Corobe,  Wakeueld,  Gesner,  Ddring,  and  et  sanus  facies  1u  ?  on  the  authoritr  of  sonie  c i 

otbers.   The  last  mentroned  of  these  editors  sus^-  his  MSS. 


lym, 
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Dainasippus. 

Mille  puellarum,  puerorum  mille  furores.  325 

Uoratius. 

I 

O  major  tandem  parcas,  tnsane,  minori. 

Satira  IV. 

LEVES  CATILLONES  EPICUREAE  SECTAE  DERIDET. 

Horatius. 

r 

Unde  et  quo  Catius  ? 

r 

Catius. 

Non  est  mihi  tewpus  aventi 
Ponere  signa  novis  praeceptis,  qualta  vmcurit  '  *  - 
Pythagoran  Anytique  reum  doctumque  Platona. 

Horatius. 

Peccatum  lateor,  quum  te  sic  tempore  laevo 

Interpellarim :  scd  des  veniam  bonus,  oro.     .  .    /  5 

Quod  si  interciderit  tibi  nunc  aliquid,  repetes  mox. 

Sive  est  naturae  hoc,  sive  artis,  mirus  utroque. 

Catius, 

Quin  id  erat  curae,  quo  pacto  cuncta  tenercuj, 
Utpote  res  tenues,  tenui  sermone  peractas. 

Horatius. 

Edc  homm  is  nomen ;  simul  et,  Romanus  an  hospes.  10 


VAWOUS  READINGS. 
Sat.  4. 


&  Ihuy  MSS.  and  almost  «II  tbe  early  editions,  Gesner,  Fea,  Ddring,  and  Bothe,  as  raore  expres- 
'1,w  fwnoil,  for  which  Lambinus  first  substituled    §ive  of  the  arrogance  of  the  Epicurean  sect. 


'"kjbiI  oa  the  autbority  of  other  MSS.   This  6.  In  piace  of  Quoi  si  1  Zarot'a  cditiofi,  and 

*iicr  rcading  is  adopted  by  Bentley,  Cuningam,  that  of  Milan,  1477,  bave  Quam  $i. 

^»Qidon,  Wakcfield,  tc. '  We  have  prtferred,  10.  Tbe  common  reading  i?  simxd  an  Romanus 

— tr,  the  indicatire,  with  Cruquius,  Talbot,  an  hospes.   Bot  the  carly  editions  prerious  to  the 
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Ipsa  niemor  praecepta  canam,  cetebitur  auctor. 

Longa  quibus  facies  ovis  erit,  illa  memento 
Ut  succi  melioris  et  ut  magis  alma  rotundis 
Ponere ;  namque  marem  cohibent  callosa  vitellum. 
/     Caule  suburbano,  qui  siccis  crevit  in  agris,  15 
Dulcior ;  irriguo  nihil  est  elutius  horto. 

Si  vespertinus  subito  te  oppresserit  hospes, 
Ne  gallina  malum  responset  dura  palato, 
Doctus  eris  vivam  rausto  mersare  Falerno ; 
Hoc  teneram  faciet. 

Pratensibus  optima  fungis  20 
Natura  cst ;  aliis  male  creditur. 

Ille  salubres 
Aestates  peraget,  qui  nigris  prandia  moris 
Finiet,  ante  gravem  quae  legerit  arbore  solem 

Aufidius  forti  miscebat  mella  Falerno, 
Mendose,  qnoniam  vacuis  committere  veais  25 
Nil  nisi  lene  dccet ;  leni  praecordia  raulso 

Prolueris  raelius.  j 

Si  dura  niorabitur  alvus, 
Mitulus  et  viles  pellent  obstantia  conchae, 
-    Et  Iapathi  brevis  herba,  sed  albo  non  sine  Coo. 

Lubrica  nascentes  implent  conchylia  lunae ;  30 
Sed  non  omne  mare  est  generosae  fertile  testae. 
Murice  Baiano  melior  Lucrina  pcloris ; 
Ostrea  Circeiis,  Miscno  oriuntur  echini ; 
Pectinibus  patulis  jactat  se  molle  Tarentum. 

Nec  sibi  cocnarum  quivis  temere  arroget  aitem,  35 
Non  prius  exacta  tenui  ratione  saporum. 

— —————————  ■ 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Atdioe,  bave  simui  et,  which  is  sanctioncd  by  the  to  magis  abundantia  albumine,  but  Ihis  exptau- 

authority  of  ncarly  all  the  M  SS.    Beotley  retnarks,  tion  is  scarcely  consistent  with  correct  Latimty 

that  the  repetition  of  on  in  the  common  readmg,  15.  Cuningam  reads  siccis  qvi. 

is  a  violatioo  of  correct  Latinity,  and  that  the  tirst  19.  Tbe  coramon  readiog  js  misto,  tbr  wnicfc 

claose  should  either  havc  ne  or  nothiog  at  atl  ex-  Landinus  conjectured  mvlso,  and  Bentlcy  mustc 

prassed.    Hunter,  who  howevor  adopts  the  same  Fea  claims  Ihis  latter  conjecture  for  Castellanus. 

reading  with  Bentley,  which  ts  tbat  given  in  our  32.  Snape  (formerly  Master  of  King*s  CoUc?< 

icxt,  opposes  the  critic*s  dictum  by  referring  to  Cambridge)  as  cited  by  Kidd,  conjectured  JUvrt 

Virg.  Aco.  10.  630.  seqq.  Baianus  meltor,  Ijucrvia  pdorts.  Compare  Seru 

13.  lo  place  of  the  commoo  reading  magis  alba  2.  $.  39.  (Various  Readings.)  Porsxm^t  Traci:.  f 

Bentlty,  by  a  raost  happy  conjeclure,  reads  mazis  309. 

alma,  {\,  fumagisnutrientia).  Fea  attempts  to  de-  33. 
iend  Oie  common  lecticu,  and  mskes  it  equiralent 
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Nec  sutis  est  cara  pisces  aveiTerc  mensa,  j 
Ignarum  quibus  est  jus  aptius,  et  quibus  assis  > 
Languidus  in  cubitum  jam  se  conviva  reponet. 

Umber  et  iligna  nutritus  glande  rotundas  40 
Curvet  aper  lances  carnem  vitantis  inertem : 
Nam  Laurens  malus  £st,  ulvls  et  arundine  pinguis. 
Vinea  summittit  capreas  non  semper  edules. 
Fecundae  leporis  sapiens  sectabitur  armos. 

Piscibus  atque  avibus  quae  natura  et  foret  aetas,  45 
Ante  meum  nulli  patuit  quaesita  palatura. 

Sunt  quorum  ingenium  nova  tantum  crustula  promit. 
Nequaquam  satis  in  re  una  consumere  curam ; 
Ut  si  quis  solum  hoc,  mala  ne  sint  vina,  laboret, 
Quali  perfundat  pisces  securus  olivo.  m  I 

Massica  si  coelo  suppones  vino  sereno, 
Xocturna,  si  quid  crassi  est,  tenuabitur  aura, 
Et  decedet  odor  nervis  inimicus  ;  at  illa 
Integrum  perdunt  lino  vitiata  saporem.  . 

Surrentina  vafer  qui  miscet  faece  Falerna  f>5 
Vina,  columbino  limum  bene  colligit  ovo, 
Quatenus  ima  petit  volvens  aliena  vitellus. 

Tostis  marcentem  squillis  recreabis  et  Afra 
Potorem  cochlea  ;  nam  lactuca  innatat  acri 
Post  vinum  stomacho ;  perna  magis  ac  magis  hilHa  60 
Flagitat  immorsus  refici ;  quin  omnia  maJit, 
Quaecunque  immundis  fervent  allata  popinis. 


•  > « 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

37.  Many  MSS.,  and  ail  the  editiotu  previous  to  haec  lepus.)  Hence  Bentley  coosider»  fecundae 
ttot  of  LambiQus,  give  avertert.  Tbis  critic  first  the  true  forra  in  this  pa*sage,  oo  account  of  i(s  ra- 
:ive  averrcre  from  someof  his  MS&.    The  former   rity.    It  is  so  given  in  the  best  receni  edition». 


cf  these  readings  is  approved  of  by  tbe  elder  Gro~  Fea  cootends  forfecundi 

Kffias,  and  by  N.  Heinsius,  (ad  Sil.  Ital.  3.  321.)  46.  A  few  MSS.  have  palato. 

*e  tatier  meets  with  tbe  approbation  of  Benlley,  48.  Fea  reads  JVec  qiieniqvam  on  the  auibority 

Gtsoer,  Donng,  and  otbers.    We  have  adoptcd  of  onc  or  two  MSS. 

«wrrene,  as  decidedly  tbe  more  forciblc  reading.  51.  The  cotnmon   reading  is  supponas,  for 

41.  The  eariy  editions,  and  the  far  greater  num-  whicb  many  MSS.  and  two  eariy  ediiions  have  sup- 

taofMSS.,have  curvat.  A  new  reading,  curvet,  pones.   This  latter  form  is  adopted  by  Beutley, 

«bstooenUy  appeared,  whiob  is  sanctioocd  by  Cuningam,    Sauadoni   Valart,    YYakefield,  attd 

*■*  MSS.  of  Torrentius's,  bv  ooe  of  Pulmatin's,  olhers. 

by  tbe  Trinity  College  M"S.    Either  reading,  53.  Kidd  cites  the  remark  of  an  anonymous  cri- 

«Beauejr  remarks,  roay  be  followed.    Curvet  is  tic,  who  speaks  of  ver?iis  (i.  e.  servis  superbis  ad~ 

ibsbaguage  of  precept,  directing  what  ought  to  modum)  havingbeen  conjectured  for  nervis. 

t» 4ae :  curvat,  on  the  other  hand,  expressos ap-  61.  The  common  reading is  in nwrsus,  (i  e.  ut 

pn>6atjQu  of  what  has  been  correctly  performed.  denlibus  dnnuo  oj>eras  imperet"  as  Gesner  ex- 

4t  bstead  of  tbe  commoo  readmg  ftcundi,  plains  i:.)    In  place  of  tbis,  Bentley  receives  into 

&ntkv  gives  fecundae,  on  ihe  authoiity  of  tbe.  the  text  immorsus,  ou  tho  authority  of  MSS.  and 

oi  tbe  Blaodinian  MSS.,  and  in  accordance  soine  of  the  early  cditions.    His  cmendation  is 

•I»  with  aoother  of  CruquiusV    Priscian  (p.  658.  adoptcd  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Fea,  Doring,  A:c., 

««•  Putsch.—vol.  1.  p.  195.  ei.  KrehL)  states  that  aod  is  certainly  to  be  preferred.    Bentley  roov 

^aciwtly  lenv,  ^  w<\  of  both  genders  <hic  et  well  remark  of  tbe  commau  reading  :  44  Perna  sc- 

43 
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Est  operae  pretium  duplicis  pernoscere  juris 
Naturam.    Simplex  e  dulci  constat  olivo,  .  .  ^  , 

Quod  pingui  miscere  mero  muriaque  decebit,  b'5 
Non  alia  quam  qua  Byzantia  putuit  orca. 
Hoc  ubi  confusum  sectis  inferbuit  herbis, 
Corycioque  croco  sparsum  stetit,  insuper  addes 
Pressa  Venafranae  quod  bacca  remisit  olivae. 

Picenis  qedunt  pomis  Tiburtia  succo ;  <0 
Nam  facie  praestant.    Venucula  convenit  ollis ; 
Rectius  Albanam  fumo  duraveris  uvam. 
Hanc  ego  cum  malis,  ego  faecem  primus  et  halec, 
Primus  et  invenior  piper  aJbum,  cum  sale  nigro 
Incretum,  puris  circumposuisse  catillis.  1b 
Immane  est  vitium,  dare  millia  terna  macello, 
Angustoque  vagos  pisces  urguere  catino. 

M agna  movet  stomacho  fastidia,  seu  puer  unctis 
Tractavit  calicem  manibus,  dum  furta  ligurrit, 
Sive  gravis  veteri  craterae  limus  adhaesit.  80 
Vilibus  in  scopis,  in  mappis,  in  scobe,  quantus  \ 
Consistit  sumtus  ?  neglectis,  flagitium  ingens. 
Ten*  lapides  varios  lutulenta  radere  palma, 
Et  Tyrias  dare  circum  illota  toralia  vestes, 
Oblitum,  quanto  curam  sumtumque  minorem  85 
Haec  habeant,  tanto  reprendi  justius  illis, 
Quae  nisi  divitibus  nequeant  contingere  mensis  ? 

* 

Horatius. 

Docte  Cati,  pcr  amicitiam  divosque  rogatus, 
Ducere  me  auditum,  perges  quocunque,  memehto. 
Nam  quamvis  memori  referas  mihi  pectore  cuncta, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Iicet  ct  hillis  comestis,  reficitur  potor  in  morsus :  78.  The  common  rea ding  is  mortnt,  but  movel  is 

quid  magis  prae.posterum  ?  ulique  in  mor#us  de-  sanclioncd  by  higher  MS.  authority,  aud  iamore 

bet  re6ci,  priusquam  possit  comcderc."   Sotne  of  in  accordance  with  the  rtyle  of  Horace.   It  iagi- 

the  scholiasU  agrce  wiih  Bentley  iu  understanding  ven  by  Bentlcy,  Cuuingam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  Ober- 

by  immorsus,  "  stoinacbus  vellicalus,  eicilatus,  linus,  Combc/Wakeueld,  Gesucr,  Fea,  IXjrrog,  &c 

punctus,  pervulsus."  79.  Some  MSS.  have  frusta. 

65.  A  few  MSS.  have  At  pingvi,  and  uCam-  81.  T.  Faber  conjectures  in  maitis,  whichSa- 
bridge  one  Oum  pingui,  whtncc  Witho6us  (En-  nadon  adopts. 

caen.  p.  308.)  ns  citcd  by  Kidd,  coojecture»  the  87.  Some  read  nenueunt. 

lrue  rcading  to  have  becn  fndigena  miscere.  90.  The  early  editions  gencrally  rcad  rtferas 

66.  Some  MSS.,  and  rnany  both  of  the  early  memori  mihi.  The  arrangement  which  we  bave 
and  reccnledition«ltave/>ufr»ir.  adoplcd  U  aanctioned  bymanyMSS.,  and  giveti 
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\on  tamen  interpres  tantundem  juveris.  Adde 

Vultum  habitumque  hominis ;  quem  tu  vidisse  beatus 

Non  magni  pendis,  quia  contigit ;  at  mihi  cura 

Non  mediocris  inest,  fontes  ut  adire  remotos, 

Atque  haurire  queam  vitae  praecepta  beatae.  95 


Satira  V. 

IN  CAPTATORES  ET  HEREDIPETAS. 

Ulysses. 

Hoc  quoque,  Tiresia,  praeter  narrata  petenti 
Responde,  quibus  amissas  reparare  queam  res 
Artibus  atque  modis.    Quid  rides  ? 

■ 

Tiresias. 

Jamne  doloso 
Non  satis  est  Ithacam  revehi,  patriosque  penates 
Adspicere  ? 

Ulysses. 

O  nulli  quidquam  mentite,  vides  ut  5 
Nudus  inopsque  domum  redeam,  te  vate,  neque  illic 
Aut  apotheca  procis  intacta  est,  aut  pecus.  Atqui 
Et  genus  et  virtus,  nisi  cum  re,  vihor  alga  est. 

Tiresias. 

Quando  pauperiem,  missis  ambagibus,  horres, 

Accipe,  qua  ratione  queas  ditescere.   Turdus  10 

Sive  aliud  privum  dabitur  tibi,  devolet  illuc,  » 


VARIOUS  READING8. 

^&ntley,  Cunmgaro,  Sanadoo,  Valart,  Wakc-  sage  as  affordiog  a  pleasing  cootrast  with,  and  as 

fed,F«a,  kc.  Itls  tobe  preferred  on  thc  ground  being  in  some  degree  calTed  for  by,  the  vocatjve 

«fpeipicuity  atleast  (meniiU)  which  follows  immediately  after.  We 

'  ha?e  not  thoughtthisn  sufficicnt  rrason  for  disturb- 

Sat.  5.  ing  the  common  lection ;  and  besides  doloso  makes 

tbe  mcaning  of  tbe  sentence  more  perspicuous, 

3.  AW  a)l  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  and  tbe  refereoce  to  Ulysses  plainor.    Bentley 's 

u  we  have  giveo  it   Benlley,  however.  emcndatioa  ii  adoptcd  by  Cuningara,  Sanadon, 

■•eadi  Jo^oae,  oo  the  atrtbority  of  a  single  MS-,  and  Valart,  and  Wakefield. 

*dopto  io  iu  defence  tbe  remark  of  Daniel  Hein-  6.  Cuningam  and  Sanadon  have  redeo. 

the  vocative  dolo$<  in  this  pas-  1 1.  The  reading  priwm  must  nol  be  disturbed 
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Res  ubi  magna  nitet,  domino  sene ;  dulcia  poma, 
Et  quoscunque  feret  cuhus  tibi  fundus  lionores, 
Ante  Larem  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  divea ; 
Qui  quamvis  perjurus  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus 
Sanguine  fraterno,  fugitivus ;  ne  tamen  illi 
Tu  comes  exterior,  si  postulet,  ire  recuses. 

Ulysses. 

Utne  tegam  spurco  Daniae  latus  ?  haud  ita  Trojae 
Me  gessi,  certans  semper  melioribus. 

Tiresias. 

Ergo 

Pauper  eris. 

■ 

Ulysses. 

Fortcm  hoc  animum  tolerare  jubebo :  '20 
Et  quondam  majora  tuli.    Tu  protinus,  unde 
Divitias  acrisquc  ruam,  dic  augur,  accrvos. 

Tiresias. 

Dixi  cquidem  et  dico.    Captes  astutus  ubique 

Testamenta  senUm,  neu,  si  vafer  unus  et  alter 

Insidiatorem  praeroso  fugerit  hamo,  ^ 

Aut  spcm  deponas  aut  artcm  illusus  omittas. 

Magna  minorve  foro  si  res  certabitur  olim, 

Vivet  uter  locuples  sine  gnatis,  improbus,  ultro 

Qui  meliorem  audax  vocet  in  jus,  illius  esto 

Defensor :  fama  civem  causaque  priorem  ® 

Sperne,  domi  si  gnatus  erit  fecundave  conjux.  , 

Qpintc,  puta,  aut  Publi  (gaudent  praenomine  molles 

Auriculae)  libi  me  virtus  tua  fecit  amicum  ; 


VABJOUS  READINGS. 

inorderto  introduce  primvm,  which  is  the  read-  21.  Bcntley  gives  protcnus,  an  orthogTapb)' 

ing  of  a  fcw  MSS.    The  formcris  directly  recom-  which  certainljr  cotncides  more  with  the  oenra 

utended  by  itsrarity.  tion  of  the  woVd  (porro,  tenus.)   Cuttom,  bow 

15.  Wakefield  conjcctures  sine  mentt,  but  sine  ever,  has  nnctkmed  the  other  reedinr.  Somec* 

genit  is  the  true  rcaiitn^  and  must  not  be  disturbed.  the  old  grammarians  maiotaio  that  protemis  referf 

vid.  Explanatory  notes.  to  plaet,  and  protinus  to  time ;  bot  this  is  cootra 

18.  Soroe  of  the  early  editions,  and  also  a  MS.  dicted  by  tbe  readiogs  of  the  best  MSS.  in  whkb 

of  Feafs,  bare  Visnt  Ugam,  which  Lambinus  re-  tbe  latter  is  by  far  (he  mort  usual  form. 
Uitr« 
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Jlll  anceps  novit  causas  defendere  possum ; 

Eripiet  quivis  oculos  cilius  mihi,  quam  te  35 

Contemtwn  cassa  nuce  pauperet :  hacc  mea  cura  estf 

Xe  quid  tu  perdasy  ntu  sis  jocus.    Ire  domum  atque 

Pelliculam  curare  jube  :  fi  cognitor  ipse. 

Persta  atque  obdura,  seu  rubra  Canicula  findet 

Infantes  statuas,  seu  pingui  tentus  omaso  40 

Furius  hibernas  cana  nive  conspuet  Alpes. 

Konne  vides,  aliquis  cubito  stantem  prope  tangens 

Inquiet,  ut  patiens  !  ut  amicis  aptus  !  ut  acer  ! 

Plures  annabunt  thunni,  et  cetaria  crescent. 

Si  cui  praeterea  validus  male  filius  in  re  4fi 

Praeclara  sublatus  aletur ;  ne  manifestum 

Caelibis  obsequium  nudet  te,  leniter  in  spem 

Arrepe  officiosus,  ut  et  scribare  secundus 

Heres,  et,  si  quis  casus  puerum  egerit  Orco, 

In  vacuum  venias :  perraro  haec  alea  fallit.  50 

Qui  testamentum  tradet  tibi  cunque  legendum. 

Abnuere  et  tabulas  a  te  removere  memento, 

Sic  tamen  ut  limis  rapias,  quid  prima  secundo 

Cera  velit  versu ;  solus  multisne  coheres, 

Veloci  percurre  oculo.    Plerumque  recoctus  5f» 
Scriba  ex  Quinqueviro  corvum  deludet  hiantem. 
'  Captatorque  dabit  risus  Nasica  Corano.    L*  *       .  < 

Ulysses. 

Xum  furis  an  prudens  ludis  me,  obscura  canendo 7 

Tiresias. 

O  Laertiade,  quidquid  dicam,  aut  erit  aut  non : 

Divinare  ctcnim  magnus  mihi  donat  Apollo.  60 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

36.  Maoy  MSS.  and  some  early  editions  give  Lambinas  first  rcstored  this  reading,  and  it  was 

iptUHmuz,  wbich  Baxter  first  restored  tuthe  teit,  subsequentlr  adopted   by  Cruquiu»,  Torrentius, 

?aUrt,  Oberlinus,  and  otbers  adopt.   But  cas-  Bentley ,  Caniogam,  &x.    Otbers  read  either  si 

*»  aaa  a  found  in  the  Venlce  edition  of  1479,  and  cognitor,  or  sis  cognitor,  or  else  Jis  cogniior.  Gi- 

ii  pnfamd  by  Glareanus,  Lambinus,  BenUey,  lanius  conjectures  Si  cognitor  ipse  ? 

Htindoii,  Doring,  &c.    Some  critics  maintain  48.  Baxter  and  others  have  Adrcpt. 

ihat  cam  aad  qvassa  are  the  same  word  under  a  49-  Cuningam  has  si  qui. 

ciaereatfana.   This  is  not  correct,  as  cassus  ap-  56.  Fea  reads  deludtt,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 

perrs  tobtfarmed  from  Klj(acvai,  p.  p.  of %dv,  u  I  reqnired  bv  plcnnnquc ,  and  tbat  the  future  is  kss 

tra  empte ,*  or  else  from  carsi,  an  old  (omi  of  the  proper.   There  is  no  neccssitj  whaic  vcr  for  the 

;*rfect  d  careo.  emendation. 

3*.  Many  MSS.  and  soroe  early  editions  rif tji  60.  One  of  Combe,s  MSS.  has  mihi  donat  mag- 

'<*«V  as  we  hare  eihibited  it  m  the  text.  nus. 
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Ulysses. 

Quid  tamen>ta  velit  sibi  fabula,  si  iicet,  ede. 

Tiresias. 

Tempore  quo  juvenis  Parthis  horrendus,  ab  alto 
Demissum  genus  Aenea,  telhure  marique 
Magnus  erit,  forti  nubet  procera  Corano 
Filia  Nasicae,  metuentis  reddere  soldum. 
Tum  gener  hoc  faciet ;  tabulas  socero  dabit,  atque 
Ut  legat  orabit.    Multum  Nasica  negatas 
Accipiet  tandem,  et  tacitus  leget,  invenietquc 
Nil  sibi  legatum  praeter  plorare  suisque. 
Illud  ad  haec  jubeo :  mulier  si  forte  dolosa 
Libertusve  senem  delirum  temperet,  illis 
Accedas  socius ;  laudcs,  lauderis  ut  absens.  -  - 
Adjuvat  hoc  quoque,  sed  vincit  longe  prius,  ipsum 
Expugnare  caput.    Scribet  mala  carmina  vecors  ? 
Laudato.    Scortator  erit  ?  cave  te  rogct ;  ultro 
Penelopam  facilis  potiori  trade. 

Ulysses. 

Putasne, 

Perduci  poterit  tam  frugi  tamque  pudica, 
Quam  nequiere  proci  recto  depellere  cursu  ? 

Venit  enim  magno :  donandi  parca  juyentus  ; 
Nec  tantum  Veneris,  quantum  studiosa  culinac.  80 
Sic  tibi  Penelope  frugi  est :  quae  si  semel  uno 
De  sene  gustarit,  tecum  partita  lucellum, 
Ut  canis  a  corio  nunquam  absterrebitur  uncto. 
Mc  sene,  quod  dicam,  factum  est.   Anus  improba  Thebis 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

68  Some  of  Torrenliua^s  MSS-  omit  tbe  et,  eleganth/  conjectores  Venit  enim  magno .-  donax. 

which  ii dooe  mlse  by  Cuningam.  diparca  juventus ;  maJcing  venit  equi valent  to  t^e 

73.  Some  of  Fea's  MSS  n«re  vincet.  nali»  est  from  veneo  0   e.  contracted  frotn  rmtf  | 

75.  Some  MSS.  give  caveas  roget,  and  used  m  tbe  present  pertecL)    We  hav-e  »dog>t  - 

76.  The  Latin  fotm  Feneiopam  isto  be  bere  pre-  ed  tbe  emendation.    Beotley  gires  on  cocjectu 
ferred.  vid.  Ode.  1. 15.  SL  Various  Rendinga»  Venit  enim  (indignum).    In  tbe  commoo  readirag- , 

79.  AU  tbe  MSS.,  eicept  one  of  Fea*s»  have  Ve-  the  order  of  constructioo  is  juventus  pqrca  donmv%~ 

whi^BoT1*^  Fsber! 


65 


ro 


75 
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SLRMONUM  LIB.  II,  5.  247 

Ex  testamento  sic  est  elata :  cadaver  85 
Unctum  oleo  largo  nudis  humeris  tulit  heres : 
Scilicet  elabi  si  posset  mortua :  credo, 
Quod  nimium  institerat  viventi.  ^  Cautus  adito, 
Neu  desis  operae  neve  immoderatus  abundes. 
Difficilem  et  morosum  offendes  garrulus :  ultro  90 
Non  etiam  sileas.   Davus  sis  comicus  ;  atque 
Stes  capite  obstipo,  multum  similis  metuenti. 
Obsequio  grassare :  mone,  si  increbuit  aura, 


Cautus  uti  velet  carum.caput :  extrahe  turba 

Oppositis  humefoV  aurem^ul)sJringe  loquaci.  95 

Importunus  amat  laudari  ?  donec,  Ohc  jam  1 

Ad  coelum  manibus  sublatis  dixerit,  urgue  ;  et 

Crescentem  tumidis  infla  sermonibus  utrem. 

Quum  te  servitio  longo  curaque  levant, 

Et  certum  vigilans,  Quartae  esto  partis  Ulixes,  100 

Audieris,  heres :  Ergo  nunc  Dama  sodalis 

Kusquam  est  ?  unde  mihi  tam  fortem  tamqiie  fidelem  ? 

Sparge  subinde,  et,  si  paumm  potes  illacrimare.  Est 

Gaudia  prodentem  vultum  celare.  Sepulcrum 

Permissum  arbitrio  sine  sordibus  exstrue :  funus  105 

Egregie  factum  laudet  vicinia.    Si  quis 

Forte  coheredum  senior  male  tussiet,  huic  tu 

Dic,  ex  parte  tua,  seu  fundi  sive  domus  sit 

Emtor,  gaudentem  nununo  te  addicere.    Sed  me 

Imperiosa  trahit  Proscrpina  :  vive  valeque.  110 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

90.  AIl  tbe  MSS.  except  one,  have  offendtt.  103.  In  the  3d  editiou  of  Bcntlev's  Horacc,  the 

Tba  MS.  which  raries  trom  the  rest  exhibits  offen-  mark  ot'  interrogation  is  removed  from  the  end  of 

dd.  Bentley  remds  offendet.   Botb  offendet  and  the  line,  and  a  colon  put  after  subinde. — In  tbis 

*fft*ia  are  good :  the  latter  perhaps  is  the  more  Bame  line  we  have  adopted  Doring*s  punctuation, 

^tepnL  lu  this  saroe  line,  inany  MSS.  give  ul-  who  understands,  after  iUacrymare,  the  irapera- 

trm  apbce  of  tbe  coramon  readine;  vliro,  wbich  tire,  xUacryma,  in  accordance  with  tbe  colloquial 

lut,  bowerer,  we  bave  notwithstanding  retained  style  of  tlie  Romans.    Bentley  reads  tt,  ri  pauU 

with  sboh  of  tbe  best  editkms.   Some  punctuate  lumpottt  iUacrymare,ttt  Gaudia,  &c.   The  cotn- 

tbe  uae  io  such  a  way  as  to  join  garrulut  in  con-  moo  punctuation  is  as  follows  i  ct,  ti  pauUum  po- 

stmctjon  wnh  f  sto.  Ut,  xllacrymare.  Ett,  &c.  raaking  iUacrymarc 

93.  Soa»  MSS.  and  the  Aldine  edition  of  1501  the  imperttive  of  iUacrymor. 
hare  taenem/,  wbich  Fea  coosiders  more  elegant 


?han  iaertbiJt 


and  explains  by  M  ad  quemcumquc 
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248  IiORATH  FLACCI 


) 


Satira  VI. 
HORATII  VOTUM. 

i 

Hoc  erat  in  votis :  modus  agri  non  ita  magnus, 
Hortus  ubi,  ct  tecto  vicinus  jugis  aquae  fonsf 
£t  paulum  silvac  super  his  foret.    Auctius  atquc 
y  Di  melius  fecere :  I  bene  est :  nil  amplius  oro, 
Maia  nate,  nisi  ut  propria  haec  mihi  munera  faxis. 
Si  neque  majorem  teci  ratione  mala  rem, 
Nec  sum  facturus  vitio  culpave^minorem  ; 
Si  veneror  stultus  horum  nihil,  0  n  angulus  illt 
Proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  dtnormat  agtllum  ! 
0  si  urnam  argentifors  quat  mihi  monstret,  ut  t7/i,  10 
Thtsauro  invento  qui  mercenarius  agrum  .  i. 

lllum  ipsttm  mercatus  aravit,  dives  amico 
Hercule  !  Si,  quod  adest,  gratum  juvat :  hac  prece  te  oro, 
Pingue  pecus  domiao  facias  et  cetera  praeter 
Ingenium ;  utque  soles,  custos  mihi  maximus  adsis.  1 

Ergo  ubi  me  in  montes  et  in  arcem  cx  Urbe  removi, 
(Quid  prius  illustrem  Satiris  Musaquc  pedestri  ?)  . 
Nec  mala  mc  ambitio  perdit,  nec  plumbeus  Auster, 
Auctumnusque  gravis,  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae. 

Matutine  pater,  seu  Jane  libentius  audis,  21 
Unde  homines  operum  primos  vitaeque  laborcs 
Instituunt,  (sic  dis  placitum,)  tu  carminis  esto 
Principium.    Romae  sponsorem  me  rapis.  —  Eia, 
Ne  prior  officio  quisquam  respondcatt  urgue  !,       *  .  w  • 

Sive  Aquilo  radit  tcrras,  seu  bruma  nivalem ' 
Interiore  diem  gyro  trahit,  irc  neccsse  cst.  — 
Postmodo,  quod  mi  obsit,  clare  certumque  locutu, 
Lii6tandum  in  turba  ct  facienda  injuria  tardis.  — 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

4.  One  of  Valarfs  MSS.  has  amplius  opto.  10.  Bentlcy  re slorcd  guae  to  the  lext ;  raoat 

8-  Wakcneld,  (Obs.  Crii.)  su^est*  Si  renor  the  previous  editions,  and  maoy  MSS.,  resmdu 

(Jlarcanus,  hoivcver,  ia  his  annotations  makes  this  oua.    Ilis  emendation  is  adopled  bj  Cuningp» ■■ 

to  have  been  a  conjecture  of  Krasrnus's.    The  Sanadon,    Valart,  Gesoer,    Oberiinus,  Comb 

cinend  ition  has  little,  if  any,  ment  Wakefield,  Dbring,  ftc.    Fea  rctaini  gua,  auad  I 

9.  Many  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  deformat,  sists  that  qtta  is  never  used  for  aliqua  ;  but  r 

but  other  BfSS.  aud  editious  give  denormat,  which  FbrceUinx  Lex.  Tot  Lai.  wbere  examples  Co  ti 

is  far  prefcraUc  M  Verbum  technicum,"  observes  contrary  are  givcn. 

Keain  a|ie*kiiu?  of  tlm  latter,  "  praesertira  apud      24.  Lambiuus  givcs  urg-ej,  which  ||  found  m\ 

\uctnres  de  limitibus  "  in ooe  of  Bcrsraaun*s  MSS 
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SERMONUM  LIB.  II,  6. 

*    Qutd  tibi  vis,  insane  ?  et  quam  rem  agis  improbus  ?  urguet 

1  ralis  preeibus  \  tu putses  omne  quod  obstatt  30 
V   Ad  Maecenatem  memori  si  mente  recurras.  j— 

Hoc  juvat  et  melli  est,  non  mentiar.    At  simul  atras    ..  1 

Ventum  est  Esquilias,  aliena,  negotia  centum 
■Jper  caput  et  circa  saliunt  latus.    Ante  sccundam 

Roscius  orabat  sibi  adesses  ad  Puteal  cras.  35 

De  re  communi  scribae  magna  atque  nova  te 

Orabant  hodie  meminisses,  Quintc,  reverti. 

Imprimat  his,  cura,  Maecenas  signa  tabellis. 

Dixeris,  Experiar :  Si  vis,  potcs,  addit  ct  instat. 

Septimus  octavo  propior  jam  fugerit  annus,  10 

Ex  quo  Maecenas  me  coepit  habere  suorumj 

In  numero,  duntaxat  ad  hoc,  quem  tollere  rheda 

Vellet  iter  faciens,  et  cui  concrederc  nugas 

Hoc  genus,  Hora  quota  est  ?  Threx  est  Gallina  Syro  par  ? 

Matutina  parum  cautos  jam  frigora  mordent :  45 
^  Et  quae  rimosa  bene  deponuntur  in  aure.  ) 

Per  totum  hoc  tempus  subjectior  in  diem  ct  horam 

Invidiae  noster.    Ludos  spectaverit  una, 

Lusejdt  in  campo  :  Fortunae  filius  !  omnes. 

Frigidus  a^  Rostris  manat  pcr  compita  rumor :  50 

Quicunque  obvius  est,  me  consulit :  O  bone,  nam  te 

Scire,  deos  quoniam  propius  contingis,  oportet, 

Num  quid  de  Dacis  audisti  ?  —  Nil  equidem.  —  Ut  tu 

Semper  eris  derisor !  —  At  omnes  di  cxagitent  me, 

Si  quidquam.  —  Quid  ?  militibus  promissa  Triquetra  55 

Praedia  Caesar  an  est  Itala  tcilure  daturus  ? 

Jurantem  me  scire  nihil  mirantur  ut  unum 

Scilicet  cgregii  mortalem  altique  silenti. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

la  all  of  Bentler's  MSS.  this  line  is  (riren  as  52.  Bentlev  reads  ne  mcntiar,  btat  refllorr»  ncn 

m :  Qmid  tttn  m  tn«me,  ti  eptas  rtsagis?  mentiar  in  his  preface. 

■  rfrvnu  urget  •  violating  the  ineasure.    Three  35.  Rosius  is  fnund  insnrne  of  Fea*«  MSS.  and 

af  te  ctrlv  wJibons  atnit  agis,  and  have  the  re-  in  tbe  Venice  edition  of  1486 

ctf  the  line  the  same  u  mbove.    The  edi-  44.  Lambinu»  sjires  Thrar  «n,  which  is  found 


«ucceed  the  Aldine  generally  tnsert  al»o  in  t«vo  of  Benwmnn'»  MSS.    Benilejr  givet 

ttHfi.    Bentlej  correrts  the  line  thus :  2'Aroar,  which  most  editions  eabibit. 

tyndbbx  rit,  tnsane,  et  avam  rem  agi»  t  impro-  48.  In  placo  of  tpectaverat  in  this  line,  and  h>- 

hn*+rpL  We  have  adoptcd  this  with  a  slight  serat  in  the  socceeding,  bs  the  commoo  edilions 

change  «  fep  punctualion.    Waddell  conjectures  read,  we  have  gtven  Bentley's  lectton,  which  rests 

9«»rf  tuntu)?  ttne  ?  ecqvas  res  agit  /— Mark-  on  MSS.  authority.    Spectaveril  and  lustnt  are 

*od  (Ef.  Cr.  p.  93.)  removes  the  comma  after  equivalent  to  aa  spectaverit,  si  luterxt. 

obtiat  and  pJacc*  a  mark  of  interrogation  after  re~  57.  Bentley,  on  tbe  nuthoritjr  of  n  sinjrle  MS  , 

nemu.—lB  ttm  aasae  Ihae  one  of  Valarfs  MSS.  reads  miratur.  which  frw  njbsequent  editor* 

cSsteL  adont. 

it 
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250  Q.  JUORATU  FLACtl 

Pcrditur  haec  intcr  misero  lux,  non  sine  votis : 

O  rus,  quando  ego  tc  adspiciam  ?  quandoque  licebit,  60 

Nunc  vcteruni  libris,  nunc  somno  et  inertibus  horis 

Duccre  sollicitae  juctinda  rfflivia  vitae  ? 

O  quando  faba  Pythagorae  cognata,  simulquc 

Uncta  satis  pingui  ponentur  oluscula  lardo  ? 

O  noctes  coenaeque  deum  !  quibus  ipse  meiquc  <ji> 
Ante  larem  proprium  vefccolr,  vemasque  procaces  *  * 

Tasco  libatis  dapibus.    Prout  cuique  libido  est, 
Siccat  inaequales  calices  conviva  solutus 
I/egibus  msams,  seu  quis  capit  acria  tortis 

Pocula,  seu  modicis  uvescif  laetius.    Ergo  ?0 
Sermo  oritur  non  de  villis  domibusve  alienis, 
Nec,  male  necne  Lepos  saket  ;  sed,  quod  magis  ad  nos 
Pertinct  et  nescire  malum  est,  a|ptamtf$:  utrumne 
Divitiis  homines  an  sint  virtutc  beati : 

Quidvc  ad  amicitias,  usus  rectumnef  trahat  nos  :  75 
Et  quae  sit  natura  boni  s^nimdffiqiie  qtfid  ejus. 
Ccrvius  haec  inter  vicinus  garrit  aniles  I 
Ex  re  fabellas.    Si  quis  nam  laudat  Arclli 
Sollicitas  ignarus  opes,  sic  incipit :  Olim 

Rusticus  urbanum  murem  mus  paupere  fertur  »0 
Accepisse  cavo,  veterem  vetus  hospes  amicum  ; 
Asper  et  attentus  quaesitis.  ut  tamen  arctum 
Solveret  hospitiis  animum.  ■  Quid  multa  ?  neque  illc 
Sepositi  ciceris  nec  loogae  mvidii  avenae ;   -  ^ 
Aridum  et  ore  ferens  acinum  semcsaque  lartlP  ' "  **  85 
Fmsta  dedit,  cupiens  varia  fastidia  coena 


VAfUOUS  READINGS. 

67.  Bentley  gires  Vum,  ut  cuique,  which  he  quis  nam,  which  is  found  also  in  /arot's  edttioa  o( 

unds  in  one  of  his  MSS.,  and  which  one  of  Fea's  1470,  and  in  the  Junta  editioos  of  1503  aod  1514. 

also  cxhibits,  in  place  of  the  common  reading  Pro-  The  rest  of  the  eariy  editions  have  JYam  si  <pns. 

ut  cuiau*.    Tbe  critic*s  objection  to  the  latter  is  Bentley's  reading  is  adopted  by  the  best  editors 

gioundcd  mcrcly  on  the  harsh  sound  of  Prout,  sioce  hiJ  time.   Cuningmm  gives  Si  qvi  am.  Dt 

when  operated  upon  by  tbe  synaeresis  in  tbe  scan-  cier,  witbout  any  proprietr,  maintains  that  nam  n 

nine  of  tbe  Hne.  never  found  after  two  words,  as  «*  quis. 

C9.  Dousa  reads  quis  cupit.  r  82.  Three  MSS.  of  Cruquius's  aad  sereral  cj 

70.  A  few  of  tbe  early  editions  have  husntsciU  Fea's  hare  intentus,  which  is  given  also  by  A 

but  most  MSS.  present  uvtsdt,  wbich  tbe  best  edi-  and  in  the  Ventce  editionsof  1 4*5  aod  1514 

tions  adopt.  more  correct  reading,  however,  is  the  ooe  ] 

77.  Some  MSS.  have  Servius,  and  a  few  of  tbe  ed  by  our  text 
early  editioos,  Gtrrius.    In  this  same  linc  some      84.  Somo  read  UU.   Thi*  leclion  in 

of  PalmantTs  and  Cruquius's  MSS.  and  several  of  is  jriven  bv  Aldus  in-the  editipos  of 

r'ea's  give  vtcinos.  1519. 

T8.  Bentley,  on  thc  authoritvof  MSS.,  give<  S» 
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>KRM0NUM  T.IB.  II,  C.  "i">l 

Vincere  tangcntis  male  sifigula  dente  superbo. 

Quum  pater  ipse  domus,  palea  porrectus  in  horna, 

Esset  ador  loliumque,  dapis  meliora  relinquens ; 

Tandem  urbanus.ad  hunc :  Quid  te  juvat,  inquit,  amice,  90 

Pracrupti  nemoris  patientem  vivere  dorso? 

Vis  tu  homines  urbemque  feris  praeponere  silvjs  ? 

Carpe  viam,  mihi  crede,  comes,  terrestria  quando 

Mortales  animas  vivunt  sortita,  neque  ulla  est 

Aut  magno  aut  parvo  leti  fuga  ;  quo,  bone,  circa,  95 

Dum  licet,  in  rebus  jucundis  vive  beatus ; 

Vive  memor,  quam  sis  aevi  brevis.    Haec  ubi  dicta  t 

Agrestern  pcpulere,_domo  levis  exsilit :  inde 

Ambo  propositum  peragunt  iter,  urbis  aventes 

Moenia  nocturni  subrepere.    Jamque  tenebat  100 

Nox  medium  coeli  spatium,  quum  ponit  uterque 

In  locuplete  domo  vestigia,  rubro  ubi  cocco 

Tincta  super  lectos  canderet  restjs  eburnos, 

Multaque  de  magna  superessent  fercula  coentf, 

Quae  procul  exstructis  inerant  hesterna  canistris.  105 

Ergo  ubi  purpurea  porrectum  in  veste  locavit 

Agrestem,  veluti  succinctus  cursrtat  hospes, 

Continuatque  dapes ;  nec  non  vcrniliter  ipsis 

Fungitur  officiis,  praelibans  omne  quod  affert. 

Ille  cubans  gaudet  mutata  sorte,  bonisque  110 

Rebus  agit  laetum  oonvivam,  quum  subito  ingens 

Valvarum  strepitus  lectis  excussit  utrumque. 

Currere  per  totum  pavidi  conclave,  magisque 

Exanimes  trepidare,  simul  domus  alta  Molossis 

Personuit  canibus.    Tum  rusticus,  Haud  mihi  vita  115 

Est  opus  hac,  ait,  et  valeas :  me  silva  cavusque 

Tutus  ab  insidiis  tenui  solabitur  ervo. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


»  k  m  wnd  tbe  two  prccediog  lines  we  have  Bentley  ad  loc.  and  JVoltenii  Lex.  Anti-Barb.  p. 

*dopted  the  puoctaation  recomraended  by  Hunter.  1209.   

Tht  wmlity  of  editiona  have  a  colop  after  MC-  109.  BenUey  with  good  reason  gives  praelibans 

P^Tconnect  the  8|th  and  89th  verses  with  insteedof  the  cororoon  re.d.ug  praelambens und 

*n«      hefore     Thw  mars  the  beauty  of  the  observes  «  colapho  vei  scuttca  casUgandus  fuent 

mxJL  vtrna,  qui  id  facere  [praelaroberej  ausus  sit." 

91%  pUce  of  Vis  fu,  wbich  it  sanctioned  by  Tbe  saroe  critic  conderons  the  interpretatioo  of  the 

rw*  MS.<wme  editions  have  VvC  tu.  scboliast,  wbo  makes  praelambens  10  this  passage 

101  Bentley  and  others  prefer  vemilitc  r ,  which  have  tbe  rocaning  of  praegvsans :   this  explansv 

mb  oq  good  MS .  autboTily,  to  tbe  common  read-  tion  can  only  be  gwen  to  r* 
^vemalUer.   Both  forms  are  good.  Compare 
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•^VJ  i*.  HORATH  FLACU 


Satira  VII. 

LtJPIDE  SE  IPSE  CARPIT  EX  PERSONA  SERVI,  ET 
OSTENDIT,  LIBERUM  SOLUM  ESSE  SAPIENTEM. 

Davus. 

Jamdudum  ausculto  et  cupiens  tibi  dicere  servus 
Pauca  reformido.  V      w  c<u^^.jJd 

Horatius. 

Davusne  ? 

Davus. 

f » *  '  ^ 
Ita.    Davus,  amicum 

Mancipium  domino,  et  frugi  quod  sit  satjs,  hoc  est. 

TJt  vitale  putcs. 

lloratius. 

Agc,  libertate  Decembri, 
Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere ;  narra.  5 

Davus. 


Pars  hominum  vitiis  gaudet  constanter,  et  urguet 
Propositum  ;  pars  multa  uatat,  modo  recta  capessens. 
Interdura  pravis  oonoxia.    Saepe  notatus 
Cum  tribus  anellis,  fnodo  laeva  Priscus  inani. 
Vixit  inaequalis,  clavum  ut  mutaret  in  horas  ;  10 


VARIOUS  READLNGS. 
Sat.  7. 

1.  it  is  an  ingenious  conjecture  011  the  part  of  Satire  io  thc  best  of  tbe  BUndinian  MSS.  and  %l- 
Bentley,  that  thi*  Satire  either  refcrs  back  lo  the  so  io  some  others.  Gesner,  011  tbe  other  hand, 
one  tbat  prccedes,  or  else  ought  to  be  coonected  thinks  that  a  slsvc  ts  merelv  intrcduced  bere  who 
with  tt  as  one  cornposition.  VVhatever  Horace  has  sajs  that  hc  has  been  long  iurtening  to  his  master*s 
asjertcd  in  his  previous  Satire,  Davus  now  uoder-  remarks  and  watching  for  au  opportunirj  to  reply 
takes  to  refute  ;  so  that  the  aleve  and  his  masler  to  ibern. 

nppear  like  partie*  to  or»e  and  the  wme  dialogue.  4.  Best  (de  rut.  emend.  Ug.  p.  199.)  conjectures 
Hence  thc  great  critic  acrounU  for  thc  circum-  Uttvid  taU  puUs.  aod  Cannegieter  (ad  Ulpian. 
stance  of  both  these  pieces  beiog  given  as  a  f  iugle   fragm.  tit.  93.  p.  93.)   Ut  vitare  putn. 
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•  t  '* 


Aedibus  ex  magnis  subito  se  conderet,  unde 
Mundior  exiret  vix  libertinus  honeste : 


.  v  : 


Jam  moechus  Romae,  jam  mallet  doctor  Ajthenb  ^ 

Vivere ;  Vertumnis,  quotquot  sunt,  natus  ihiquis. 
\,Scurra  Volanerius,  postquam  illi  justa  cheragra  15 
/'Cuntudit  articulos,  qui  pro  se  tolleret  atque 

Mitteret  in  phimum  talos,  mercede  diuma 

Conductum  pavlt :  quanto  constantior  idem  *>r-  ^  % '  K 

In  vitiis,  tanto  Jevius  miser  ac  plrior  iflo,  K  \ 

Qui  jam  contentb,  jam  laxo  fune  laborat.  20 

Horatius. 

Non  dices  hodie,  quorsum  haec  tam  putida  tendanU 
Furcifer  ?  i 

Davus. 
Ad  te,  inquam. 

r 

lloratius. 

Quo  pacto,  pcssime  r 

Davus. 

Laudas 

Fortunam  et  mores  antiquae j)lebis,  et  idem, 

Si  quis  ad  illa  deus  subito  te  agat,  usque  recuses  i**"*^  y 

Aut  quia  non  sentis,  quod  clamas,  rectius  esse,  y.  25 

Aut  quia  non  firmus  rectum  defendis,  et  haeres, 

Nequidquam  coeno  cupiens  cvellerc  plantam. 

Romae  rus  optas,  absentem  rusficus  Urbem 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

13  Tbc  eerly  editions  exhibit  doctut,  which  it  mum  is  «anctioned  by  tbe  authorily  of  good  MSS. 
the  ttadiag  also  of  raanj  MSS.    Nearly  as  manj   and  is  adopted  by  the  best  editors. 


r,  on  tbe  otber  band,  give  doetor,  18-  Some  MSS.  have  isdem. 

whicb  w*  have  preferred  with  Gesuer,  Fea,  and  19.  Lambinas  restored  ac  prior  illo  to  the  te*t, 

Dofing,  as  prodocing  a  roore  forcible  contrast.  frotn  some  of  his  MSS.    This  reading  is  found  al- 

15.  Om  af  Benllej's  best  MSS.  gives  cheragra,  so  in  MSS.  of  Pulmauii*s  and  Fea*s.    It  is  given 

wbicfc  w« aeve  given  in  the  text  as  decidedly  su-  likewise  in  tbe  Aldine  editions  of  1509  and  1519, 

perkx  to  tbt  common  reading  ehiragra.  The  form  tn  that  of  Grjphius  1 566,  and  by  Dacier,  Baxter, 

chcragra  ooght  alwajs  to  be  employed  wben  tbe  Oberlinus,  Wakefiold,  Gesner,  Fea,  Doring,  &c. 

firac  sylJabJe  is  required  to  be  short,  as  h  is  of  The  scholiast  Acron  has  thia  same  lection.  Bent- 

Aeolk:  orifin  i  for  thiragra\  from  tbe  Attic  ^upd-  ley  and  otbers,  bowever,  have  ae  prior  ilU,  wbicb 

•/fw,  oorbt  to  bave  tbe  inilial  syllable  long .  il  Hkewise  found  in  MSS. 
17.  ^Wcomnooreadinf;  £  pyryvm,  batpK 
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*  - 

l  T'  •»■4. 

Tollis  ad  astra  levis.    Si  nusquam  cs  fortc  vocatus 
Ad  cocnam,  laudas  sccurum  olus ;  ac,  velut  usquam  3(1 
Vinctus  eas,  ita  te  feliccm  dicis,  amasque, 
Quod  nusquam  tibi  sit  potandum.   Jusserit  ad  sc  ,  ^  f 
Maecenas  serum  sub  lumina  prima  vcnire 
Convivam :  Nemon'  oleum  fert  ocius  ?  ecquis 
Audit  ?  cum  magno  blateras  clamore,  fugisque.  35 
Mulvius  et  scurrae  tibi  non  referenda  precati 
Discedunt.  *  Etenim,  fateor  mc,  dixerit  Ule, 
Duci  ventre  levcm ;  hasum  nidore  supinor : 
Imbecillus,  iners  ;  si  quid  vis,  adde,  popino. 

Tu,  quum  sis  quod  ego,  et  fortassis  nequior,  ultro  40 
lnsectere  velut  melior  ?  verbisquc  decbris     v~*  '~  ° 
Obvolvas  vitium  ?  Quid,  si  me  stujtior  ipso 
Quingentis  emto  drachmis  deprenderis  7  'Aufer 
Me  vultu  terrere  ;  manum  stomachumque  teneto, 
Dum,  quae  Crispini  docuit  me  janitor,  edo.  15 

Te  conjux  aliena  capit,  meretricula  Davum  : 
Peccat  uter  nostrum  cruce  dignius  ?  Acris  ubi  me 
Natura  inccndit,  sub  clara  nuda  lucerna 
Quaecunque  excepit  turgentis  vcrbera  caudae 
Clunibus,  aut  agitavit  equum  lasciva  supinum  :  50 
Dimittit  ncque  famosum,  neque  sollicitum,  ne 
Ditior  aut  formae  melioris  meiat  eodem. 
Tu,  quum  projectis  insignibus,  annulo  equestri 
Romanoque  habitu,  prodis  ex  judice  Dama 
Turpis,  odoratum  caput  obscurante  lacerna,  55 
Non  es  quod  simulas  ?  Metucns  induceris,  atquc 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

30.  In  ihis  andthe  succeeding  line,  Marctiius  que.    Both  readingt  aregood,  thougli  tbe  latter  is 

conjectures  usquam  in — Vitus.  upoii  the  whole  entitlcd  to  the  pre&>renee.    Hunte  r 

34.  Beotley  gives/ert  as  tbe  readinr  of  six  of  esplains  it  by  "  domo  fugis,  ad  coenam  prope 
bis  MSS.   It  isfound  also  io  other  MSS.  of  Pul-  rans." 

maun's,  Cruquiui's,  Torrentius*f,  Valart'*,  and  43.  Sonie  read  stultior  ipse.     The  lection, 

FeaY    Besides  being  edoptcd  by  Bentley,  it  is  however,  which  we  have  given  in  the  text  ii  annc- 

followed  bv  Sanadon,  Valart,  Corobe,  Wakeoeld,  tioned  by  tbc  best  MSS.  and  maoy  of  the  eariy 

Gesner,  Fea,  Dtiriiig,  &c.    Others  nrefer  feret%  editions.    The  Vossian  MS.  has  astutior  fer  stul 

but  fcrt  coincides  betler  with  the  idea  of  activity  tior. 

and  despatch.  47.  Cuningnm  gives  dignior  on  coojecrare. 

35.  Tbecommon  reading  furisout  is  found  in  48.  Some  MSS.  of  Pulraann's,  Cruquius'»,  Va 
two  of  Lambinurt  MSS.,  in  the  oldestof  tbe  Blan-  Iart's,  and  Fea's,  have  intenJit,  which  is  foond  «1- 
dinian,  aod  in  three  other  of  Craquius'»,  as  also  in  so  in  one  or  two  early  editions.    Fea  gives  tt  the 


£ve  of  Torrentius's  and  a  few  ot  Feas.   Many,  prefereoce.    His  explanation  of  tbe  tcrm  maj  be 

bowever,  of  Lambinus's,  all  the  rest  of  Cruquius's  found  in  his  notes. 

*nd  Torrentius's,  the  collation  of  Saxius,  the  edi-  49.  Ooe  of  Croquius's  MSS.  and  two  of  Fea'.« 

tkm  of  Zarot,  and  that  of  Milan  1477,  have/u$*.  have  accepit. 
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5*55 


1 


60 


65 


70 


Altercante  libidinibus  trcmis  ossa  pavore. 
Quid  refert,  uri,  virgis  ferroque  necari 
Auctoratus  eas  ;  an  turpi  clausus  in  area, 
Quo  te  demisit  peccati  conscia  herilis, 
Contractum  genibus  tangas  caput  ?  Estne  marito 
Matronae  pcccantis  in  ambo  justa  potestas, 
s       In  corruptorem  vel  justior  ?  Illa  tamen  se 
Non  habitu  mutatve  loco,  peccatve  superne, 
Quum  te  formidet  mulier,  neque  credat  amanti. 
„  . '     Ibis  sub  furcam  prudens,  dominoque  furenti 

V  Committes  rcm  omnem  et  vitam  et  cum  corpore  famam. 
Evasti  ?  metues,  credo,  doctusque  cavebis. 
Quaeres,  quando  iterum  paveas  iterumque  perire 

^      Possis,  O  toties  servus  !  Quae  bellua  ruptis, 

V  Quum  semel  eflugit,  reddit  se  prava  catenis  ? 
/    'Non  sum  moechus,  ais.    Neque  ego  hercule  fur,  ubi 
<■  Praetereb  _apicn_  argentea.    Tolle  periclum : 

Jam  vaga  proslTiet  frenis  natura  remotis. 

Tune  mihi  dominus,  rcrum  impcriis  hominumque  75. 
i      To*  tantisque  minor,  quem  ter  vmdlcta  quaterque 
^  /     Imposita  haud  unquam  misera  formidine  privet  ? 
Mde^^ctb  quod  hon  levius  valeal :  *ui 
^Sive  vicarius  est  qui  servo  paret,  uti  mos 
s+f**  i  *  VestelTait,  seu  conservus :  tibi  quid  sum  ego  ?  Nempc^    ^  80 
t>  /-  -*v^.TUt       ^  ^P^ritas,  alKs  servis  miser ;  atque 

Duceris  ut  nervis  aliems  mobile  lignura. 
""*  '      Quisnam  igitur  liber  ?  Sapiens,  si5tcc|ui  irfperiosd#j'    -       -  ^ 
Quem  neque  pauperies  neque  mors  neque  vincula  terrent ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS 


38.  Om  of  Kea's  MSS.  and  anolher  of  Croqui-   mediura  clausulae  libentiusoccapatquara  initium." 

Fea  reads  from  some  of  his  MSS.  and  from  tbe 
Venice  edition  of  1514,  Evasti?  ertdo%  metuens. 

MSS.  and  anotber  of 


urs  gire  mrgu  vri.  Cunmgam  adopts  this  latter 
readtng.    But,  as  Fea  remarks,  »  Ustio,  rirgae, 
fcrrom,  tria  sont  diversa." 
60.  Many  MS.  and  editions  havc  dkmisit. 
61  Some  read  ambos,  but  ambo  is  giren  in  sere- 
ral  MSS.  and  adopted  br  Bentley  and  tbe  best 
editet.  Ii  is  sanctioned  also  by  tbe  authority  of 
Oyaws(0ot.i.l«.c.l8.) 

44  Withofios  (ad  Disttcha,  pp.  577,3.)  ascited 
bj  fidd,  coojectures  ptccatve  sequens  te.  Others 
read  raaiae,  instcad  o(  suptrne ;  bul  wpcrne  it 
ip  be  «spWined  from  verse  50. 

68.  The  cornmon  reading  is  Evasti  ?  credo  me- 


71.  One  of  Oberiinus*a 
Fea's  hare  ejfugerit. 

78.  The  common  reading  is  Jhlk  supra  dictis, 
quod.  Bentler  restored  the  lection  gh/en  m  our 
text,  from  MSS.  U  is  also  foond  in  many  of  Fea's 
MSS.,  and  in  a  few  early  editions. 

82.  Dousa,  Marcilius,  Bentley,  Sanadon,  &c 
gire  signum  on  coniecture,  but  the  common  read- 
ing  must  be  retained  :  lignum  is  here  equivalent  lo 


the  Greek  ycvp6<rwaeTdv. 
83.  AH  tbe  editions  from  that  of 
_  we  hare  giren  Bentley's,  as  obtain-  Bentley's  have  Sapiens,  sibioue  imperiosus.  Bot 
ed  from  ooe  of  his  MSS.  The  critic**  obiections  the  older  editions  from  the  Venice  press,  and  also 
to  the  comflson  lection  are  as  follows  :  "  InVolgata  that  of  Locher,  together  with  many  MSS.  (amoog 
lectione  nescias  prima  fronte  utrum  ad  cvasf.i  an  ad   them  ninc  of  Bentley*s)  hare  qui  instead  of  que. 

tjt  illod  credo :  et  pr>eterca  Bentley  adopts  qui,  and  is  followed  by  Cuniogam, 


ptjaeterca 
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/  •        .  / 

^Responsare  cupidinibus,  contemnerc  honores  /  '  85 
'   Fprtis ;  et  in  se  ipso  totus,  teres  atque  Votundus, 

"  In  quem  manca  ruit  semper  Fortuna.   Potesne  .-v*w*- 
£x  his  ut  proprium  quid  noscere  ?  Quinque  talenta 
Poscit  te  mulier,  vexat,  foribusque  repulsum  90 
Perfundit  gelida ;  rursus  vocat :  cripe  turpi 
Colla  jugo  :  Liber,  liber  sum,  dic  age.    Non  quis  : 
Urguel  enim  dominus  mentem  non  lenis,  et  acres    ^  ^  ^v, 
Subjcctat  lasso  stimulos,  versatque  negantem,  Ze+o 

"Vel  quum  Pausiaca  torpes,  insane,  tabella,  95 
Qui  peccas  minus  atque  ego,  quum  Fulvi  Rutubaeque 
Aut  Placideiani  contento  poplite  miror 
Proelia,  rubrica  picta  aut  carbone ;  velut  si 
Re  vera  pugnent,  feriant,  vitenlque  moventcs 
Arma  viri?  Nequam  et  qessator  Davus ;  at  ipse    •  , 
Subulis  vetcmm  juq^x  et  calirdus  audis. '"./C  '  "V^, 
Ni<  ego.  si  ducor  libo  fumantc  :  tibi  ingens 
Virtus  atquc  animus  coenis  responsat  opimis  ? 
Obsequium  ventris  mihi  perniciosius  est :  cur  ? 
Tergo  plector  enim :  qui  tu  impunitior  illa,  105 
Quae  pano  sumi  nequeunt,  obsonia  captas  ?  ,  k 

,  Nempe  inamarescunt  epulae  sine  fine  petitac, 
lllusiquc  pedcs  vitiosum  ferre  rccusant 
Corpus.    An  hic  peccat,  sub  noctcm  qui  puer  uvam  , 
Furtiva  mutat  strigili?  qui  praedia  vendit,      t  .  110 
Nil  servile,  gulac  parens,  habet  f  Adde,  quod  idem 
Non  horam  tecum  esse  potes,  non  otia  recte 
Ponerc  ;  teque  ipsum  vitas  fugitivus  et  erro,  , 
Jam  vino  quacrens,  jam  somno  fallere  curam : 
Frustra :  nam  comes  atra  premit  sequiturque  fugacem.  115 


K  | 


VARIOUS 

Baxter,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  Fea, 
Doring,  and  other*. 

86.  We  ha re  adopted  Bentley*s  punctuation. 
The  common  editkms  have  no  point  after  totus, 
which  makes  an  aukward  and  unintelligible  read- 
inp. 

94.  Markland  suggest  faato  in  place  of  latso,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  opposed  to  rugantem  ;  and  al- 
so  ve  for  nve. 

97.  The  MSS  varr  in  this  name,  eome  rcading 


READINGS. 

Placideiani  as  we  have  riven  it  in  comrooo  wiih 
tbe  best  editioos,  and  othert  PlacutotnL  Tbis 
last  violates  the  metre,  unless  we  call  the  arsis  to 
our  aid.  Fea,  wbo  retains  it,  cites  in  its  defence 
tb«  authority  of  Lucilius. 

106.  Most  MSS.  and  eariy  edhions  give  th?s 
line  without  cum  beforc  obsonia.  Bentley  rentor- 
ed  the  former  reading. 

110.  Lambinus  reads  from  nineof  his  MSS.  fu "  - 
fipojn  mutat  strigiUm,  which  Bentiey  refutes. 
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Horatius. 

Unde  mihi  lapidem  ? 

Davus. 

Quorsum  est  opus  ' 
Uoratius. 

Unde  sagittas?, 

Davus. 

Aut  insanit  homo,  aut  versus  facit. 

Horatius. 

Ocius  hinc  te 
Ni  rapis,  accedes  opera  agro  nona  Sabino. 

•  4 

^*.«»        .  t  '  *     .  '      »  •  «. 

SiTlBA  VIII. 

1N  NA81DIENUM  RUFUM  CONVIVATOREM  VAPiDE 

GARRULUM. 

Horatius. 

Ut  Nasidieni  juvit  te  cocna  beati  ? 

Nam  mihi  convivam  quaerenti  dictus  heri  illic 

De  medio  potare  die. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Sat.  $. 

I.  Tba  reading  adopted  in  our  text  is  frjven  in  ficully  may  be  easily  obvialcd,  howcver,  by  pro- 

«arW  editions,  and  to  tbe  better  portion  of  MSS.  noancing  Nasidienua%  from  the  operatioa  of  Sy- 

It  is faaad  also  in  Priacian  (p.  1055.  ed.  Pvtsch : —  naerc&is,  ai  a  word  of  four  syllables,  JYasid-yenus. 

voL  2.  p  ».  ed.  Krthl  ;    Cruquias  and  others  ob-  2.  All  the  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  tjuaeren- 

ject  to  k,  oo  tbe  groand  that  the  poet  would  not,  ti  convivam,  which  Bentley  alters,  as  we  have 

>gs  tbe  axnpass  of  the  sanie  poem,  at  otie  time  given  it,  on  tbe  authority  of  Priscian,  who  reads 

leoetheo,  lad,  at  anotber,  sborten,  the  antepenalt  convivam  qnaerenH. — In  this  same  line,  both 

of  tbe  vaBxword.    Cruqoius,  thereforc,  adopts  Ut  here  and  heri  arc  used.    It  woold  seem,  how- 

te  -Vojtcf.fnt,  which  is  the  reading  of  two  of  his  ever,  from  a  ramark  of  Quintilian'*,  that,  in  tbe 

M  SS.,  and  be  i» followed  by  Baxter,  Gesner,  Obcr-  Augustan  age,  heri  was  morc  ased  than  here.  Tbe 

Iinus,  and  Corobe.    On  the  otber  hand,  Turnebus  larter  form  is  adopted  when  both  syllables  are  re- 

Adv.  &  1.)  Despauter.  Valart,  aod  Fea,  arein  fa-  qoired  to  be  short.  (vid.  Fbrttliini  Ltx  j  Toi.  Lnf. 

-  of  J>T*»iieni  qni  jvrit,  which  the  twoeditors  nd  VOC.) 
A  tximit  mtothetext.  Thcwholcdif- 

4,5 
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Fundanius. 

Sic,  ut  mihi  nunquam 

In  vita  fuerit  melius. 


Dci,  si  grave  npn  est,  ^ 


Quae  prima  iratum  ventrem  placaverit  esca. 

5 

Fundanius. 

ln  primis  Lucanus  aper :  leni  fuit  Austro  ' 

Captus,  ut  aiebat  coenae  pater;  acria  circum  .''-a 

Rapulaflactucae,  jadices,  qualia  tossum  -  r 

Pervellunt  stomachum,  siser^  halecrfeecula  Coa. 

His  ubi  sublatis  puer  alte  cinctus  acerham  £  10 

Gausape  purpureo  mensam  pertersit^t  alter 

Sublegit  quodcunque  jaceret  inutile,  quodque 

Posset  coenantes  offendere :  ul  Attica  virgo 

Cum  sacris  Cereris,  procedit  fusctxs  Hydaspes 

Caecuba  vina  ferens,  Alcon  Chium  mL  eVpers.  15 

Hic  herus,  Albanum,  Maecenas,  sive  Faleraum 

Te  magis,  appositis  delectat,  habemus  utrurnque. 

Horatius. 


Divitias  miseras !  Sed  queis  coenantibus  una,  r 
Fundani,  pulchre  fuerit  tibi,  nosse  laboro.'' 


v/  .  y'\ 


Fundanius. 

Summus  ego,  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinus,  et  infra,  $ 
Si  memini,  Varius  ;  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 
Vibidius,  quos  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


4.  Many  of  Ibe  carly  cditions  give  /)a,  si  gra- 
tt  non  ut%  which  is  adopted  by  Larobuius,  Mure- 
tus,  Cruquius,  Torrentius,  D.  Hcinsius,  Valart, 
Gesner,  Fea,  Doring,  &c.  Bcntley,  declares  in  fa- 
vour  of  Dic,  si  grave  non  estt  becauoe  Da  i»  not 
found  in  any  of  his  MSS.  But  Fea  states  that  he 
found  it  in  the  best  of  his  own.  44  Sed  ounc  firme- 
tur  ei  MSS.  nostris  oplimac  notae.'* 

5.  Sorne  MSS.  and  early  editions  have  pacave- 
rit.  3 

7.  Tilius  conicctures  cochts  for  captvs,  which 
Fca  refutt*. 


9.  Tbe  orthography  of  kalec  is  conlert 
Benlley  reads  otfec,  wbilc  otbers  give  the  pre 
rencc  to  akc.  Iu  atrict  propriety  the  word  w 
commence  with  the  asjiiraU,  as  beiug  derr» 
from  SXf ,  SAoj,  sal. 

18.  Tbe  Aldine  edilions  of  ISOl,  1S09.  15 
that  of  Junta  1503,  aod  ooc  or  two  othars,  b'< 
quis. 

91).  Pulmehii  conjectures  lurranus,  to  cori 
pond  with  thenatueof  the  individua!  rnentior.i J 
Ovid,  (K/>.  ex.  Pont,  4. 16.  29.) 
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• 

Nomentanus  erat  supcr  ipsum,  Porcius  infra, 

Kidiculus  totas  simul  obsorbere  placentas.  ' 

Nomcntanus  ad  hoc,  qui,  si  quid  forte  lateret,  125 

Indice  monstraret  digito :  nam  cetera  turba, 

Ut  vel  continuo  patuit,  quum  pajsens  assi  et 
Ingustata  mihi  porrexerat  ilia  rhombl.  v_  <  30 

Post  hoc  me  docuit,  melimela  rubere  minorem 
Ad  lunam  delecta.    Quid  hoc  mtersit,  ab  lpso 
Audiepis  melius.    Tum  Vibidius  Balatroni : 
Nos  nisi  damnose  bibimus,  mpriemur  inulti ; 
Et  calices  poscit  majores.   Vertere  pallor 
Tum  parochi  faciem,  nil  sic  metuentis  ut  acres 
Potores,  vel  quod  maledicunt  liberius,  vel 


^     Fervida  quod  subtije  exsurdant  vina  palatum. 
~ 7  Invertunt  Allifanis  vinaria  tota 

Vibidius  Balatroque,  secutis  omnibus :  imi  ^  > 
Convivae  lecti  nife  Wnciuere  lagems:  A  f' 


40 

Aifertur  squillas  inter  muraena  natantes 
In  patina  porrocta.  .  Sub  hoc  herus,  Haec  gravida,  inquit, 
Capta  est,  aeterior  post  partum  cqrne  fulura.  .  / 
His  mixtumjus  est:  oleo>  quod  prima  Venafri        ,  45 
Pressit  cella  ;  'gdro  desuccis  piscis  Iberi  ; 
Vino  quinquenni,  verum  citra  mare  nato, 
Dum  coquitur  ;  cocto  Chium.sic  convenit,  ui  non 
Hoc  magis  ullum  aliud ;  jtipere  albu,  non  sine  aceto, 
Quod  Melhumnaeam  vitio  mutaverit  uvam.  50 
Erucas virtdes,  inulas  ego  primus  amaras 
Monstravi  incoquere  ;  illotos  Curiillus  echinosf 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 


83.  Lambinus  conjec t uros  erat  tupra  ipsum,  re-  nus  in  sotne  of  bis  MSS.  pasteris  assi,  n.  Tbe 

fernng  to  dc  Ep.  ad  Fam.  9.  26.   This  reading  words  of  the  crttic  are  *'  Nempe  pessercm  piscem 

19  givea  likewise  by  Cuningara  and  Sanadon.    A  et  rhombumt  non  elixos,  sed  assos  cxhibuit  Naaidi- 

coaater-authority  is  foand  in  Sallust  (fiist.  lib.  3.  enus ;  idque  pro  bujus  Sermoots  indole  minime  bic 

ajmd  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ].  698.)  tacendum  erat." 

24.  la  ptace  of  simul  many  MSS.  of  good  re-  30.  Some  read  porrexerit. 

pute  gmseeui,  which  here  amounts  to  the  same  35.  Sorac  remd  poscunt. 


Wad  of  the  common  rcading  absorbere,  39.  The  troe  form  is  AWfanis,  not 

we  naveaiiopted  obtotbere,  on  the  authorityof  two  nor  AUiphianis.    Compare  Quver.  Itai.  Antiq* 

MSSL  of  Lasnbinus'»,  os  many  of  Torrentius's,  and  Ub.  4.  c.  7.  p.  1195. 

tnree  o»  Lnjquins  s.    rhts  form  occurs  likewisein  40.  The  common  reading  is  stcutis  omnibus 

come  of  Fea's  MSS.    It  is  undoubtedljr  the  genu-  imis  j  Convivae  leetL 

tnc  lcction.  vii.  Serm.  8.  3. 340.  Various  Readings.  50.  The  common  reading  is  Vrutaverat. 

49.  Tbe  common  reading  is  passeris,  atqut,  for  58.  Tbe  Strasbourg  edition  of  1 514  has  Catitlus, 

whkrh  Beotley  adopte  the  lection  found  byLambi-  and  one  of  Pulmann's  MSS.  CotUlus,  which  t> 


'>\\i\  RORATII  FLACCI 


Ut  melius  fnuria,  quam  Itsta  marina  remiitii. 
Interea  suspensa  graves  aulaea  ruinas 

In  patinam  fecere,  trahentia  pulveris  atri  55 

Quantum  non  Aquilo  Campanis  excitat  agris. 

Nos  majus  veriti,  postquam  nihil  esse  pericli 

Scnsimus,  erigimun    Riilus  posito  capite,  ut  si 

Fiiius  immaturus  obisset,  flere.    Quis  essct 

Finis,  ni  sapiens  sic  Nomentanus  amicum  60 

Tolleret  ?  Heu,  Fortuna,  quis  est  crudelior  in  nos 

Te  deus  ?  ut  semper  gaudes  illudere  rebus 

Humanis !  Varius  mappa  compescere  risum 

Vix  poterat.   Balatro  suspendens  omnia  naso. 

Ilaec  est  conditio  vivendi,  aiebat,  eoque 

Responsura  tuo  nunquam  est  par  fama  labori. 

Tene,  ut  ego  accipiar  laute,  torquerier  omni 

Solliciludine  districlum  ?  ne  panis  adustus, 

.Ye  male  conditumjus  apponatur  ?  ut  omnes 

Praecincti  recte  pueri  comtique  minisirent  ?  $ 

Adde  hos  praeterea  casus,  aulaea  ruant  si, 

Ut  modo ;  si  patinam  pede  lapsus  frangat  agaso. 

Sed  convivatoris,  uti  ducis,  ingenium  res 

Adversae  nudare  solent,  celare  secundae. 

Nasidienus  ad  haec  :  Tibi  di,  quaecunque  prcceris9 

Commoda  dent  ;  ita  vir  bonus  es  convivaque  comis. 

Et  soleas  poscit,   Tum  in  lecto  quoque  videres 

Stridere  secreta  divisos  aure  susurros. 

Horatius. 

Nullos  his  mallem  ludos  spectasse ;  sed  illa 
Redde,  age,  quae  deinceps  risisti. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

foood  alff>  in  the  Florence  editioo  of  1488.   Tbe  tbe  haogin£6  to  have  fallen  on  tbc  dish  itseli,  oc 

Aldine  edition  of  1501,  and  that  of  Junta  1503,  upon  the  whole  table. 

have  Citrcillus.  58.  Cuningam  reads  on  coojecturc  Ru/ut  cajn 

53.  Thire  is  great  variance  in  the  MSS.  and  U  hactenvs,  ut  si.   But  the  common  readb&re 


early  editions  about  the  reading  of  this  line.  qnires  no  alteratioo,  and  is  well  explained  by  ux 

Some  bave  qvam  ....  rtmitUt,  others  quam  ....  old  coramentator  whorn  Cruquius  cites, 44  capxk 

rtmittat,  oihcrs  quo  rtmiltat,  and  olhers  posito  in  lectum," 

again  quod  . . . .  rerruttet.  71.  The  Junta  edition  of  1503,  and  thit  of 

54.  Lambinus  conjectores  suspansa,  whicb  Cu-  StrHsbourg  15 14,  have  rucnL 

ningam  praises  in  a  nole,  and  Wakefield  adopta.  75.  Some  MSS.  andearlv  cditions  have prtraru, 

It  ia  contrary,  however,  to  alt  thc  MSS.,  and  con-  but  preceris  is  approred  of  by  Hentlev  and  ntbcr* 
trery  too  to  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  wbo  makes 
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Fundanius. 

Vibidius  dum 
Quaerit  de  pueris,  nura  sit  quoque  fracta  lagena, 
Quod  sibi  poscenti  non  dantur  pocula,  dumque 
Ridetur  fictis  rerum,  Balatrone  secundo : 
Nasidiene,  redis  mutatae  frontis,  ut  arte 
Emendaturus  fortunam ;  deinde  secuti 
Mazonomp  pueri  magno  discerpta  ferentes 
JMembra  gruis,  sparsi  sale  multo  non  sine  farre, 
Pingujtxis  et  ficis  pastum  jecur  anseris  albae, 
Et  leporum  avuhos,  ut  multo  suavius,  armos, 
Quam  si  cum  lumbis  quis  edit.   Tum  pectore  adusto 
Vidimus  et  merulas  poni,  et  sine  clune  palumbes ; 
Suaves  res,  si  non  causas  narraret  earum  et 
Naturas  dominus,  quem  nos  sic  fugimus  ulti. 
Ut  nihil  omnino  gustaremus,  velut  illis 
Camdia  afflasset  pejor  serpentibus 


80 


85 


90 


95 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


98.  Tbe  comroon  reading  is  non  dentur,  for 
which  wt  bave  given  non  dantur&s  it  is  found  in 
.MSS.  The  certainty  expressed  by  the  indicative 
*ope»rs  preferable  here  to  tbe  subjunctive  mean- 

\.  Some  of  Fea/s  MSS.  have  discreta,  wbicb, 
ni\tT  »11,  as  tbat  editor  explains  it,  does  not  by  any 
mean?  tnake  a  bad  reading  :  "  majrna  lance  mem- 
br»  aaiot  gruis  secta,  atque  hac,  illac  divisa,  dispo- 
&u.  Rmri  nantes  tn  gurgUe  vasio."  Still,  bo«r> 
fter,  disterpta  is  the  true  reading,  and  denotes  that 
tbe  bird  had  rather  been,  torn  m  ptece*  than  skil- 


illv  divided.  Compare  Seneca  (De  Brtv.  vilat 
12.)   M  Quanta  arte  scindantur  aves  in  frusta 


fullv  divided. 

c. 

non  enormia" 

88.  Some  MSS.  have  albae  instead  of  the  com- 
mon  rcading  albi.  Bentlcy  gives  albi,  but  Bor- 
mann,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Dorrog,  Bothe,  and 
otbera,  prefer  aibae  as  roarking  the  sex. 
94.  Bentley  readstV/aj,  which  Hunter  condemns, 
ites  ia  support  of  hts  preference  for  ilUs  & 
passage  of  Tibullus  (2.  4.)  "  FHix  cui  placukts  le- 
niter  adflat  amor." 


Q.  HORATII  FLACCI 

EPISTOLARUM 

LIBER  PRIMUS. 

►  » 

■  *  < 

i 

Epistola  I. 
AD  MAECENATEM. 

I 

Prima  dicte  mihi,  sumroa  dicende  Camena, 

Spectatum  satis,  et  donatum  jam  rude,  quaeris, 

Maecenas,  iterum  antiquo  me  includere  ludo  ? 

Non  eadem  est  actas,  non  mens.   Veianius,  armis 

Herculis  ad  postem  fixis,  latet  abditus  agro,  5 

Ne  populum  extrema  toties  exoret  arena. 

£st  mihi  purgatam  crebro  qui  personet  aurem : 

Sohe  senescentem  mature  sanus  equumy  ne 

Peccet  ad  extremum  ridendus,  et  ilia  ducat. 

Nunc  itaque  et  versus  et  cetera  ludicra  pono  ;  10 

Quid  verum  atque  decens  curo  et  rogo,  et  omnis  in  hoc  sum ; 

Condo  et  compono,  quae  mox  depromere  possim. 

Ac  ne  forte  roges,  quo  me  duce,  quo  lare  tuter  -/ 
Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Ernr.  1. 


3.  Some  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  have  includere,  7.  Tbe  cotlation  of  Saxius*haj 

We  hare  givea  tbi»  line  es  interrogative,  wrth  aure. 

Wakefield,  Eichataedt,  Fea,  Doring,  «nd  otbers.  14.  Some  of  Fea'6MSS.  andooec 

Mcet  editions  have  a  period  aAer  ludo.  hibit  adduetus 
S.  Some  of  Lambinua,«  end  Fea's  MSS.  gire 
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Quo  me  cunque  rapjt  tempestas;  deferor  hospes.  15 
Nunc  agilis  fio  et  nrersor  civilibus  undis, 
Virtutis  verae  custos  rigkiusque  satellcs ;'' 

Nunc  in  Aristippi ^urtim  praccepta  relabor,  ^  . 

Et  roihi  resf^on  me  rebus j^bjungere  conor. , ,  ^u4»Mi#^ 
Ut  nox  Tonga,  quibus  mentitur  amica,  diesquTT  20 
Lenta  videtur  opus  debentibus  j  ut  piger  annus 
PupiiJis,  quos  aura  premit  custodia  matnim  : 
Sic  mihi  tarda  fluunt  ingrataque  tempora,  quae  spem 
Consiliumque  morantur  agendi  gnaviter  id,  quod 
Aeque  pauperibus  prodest,  locupletibus  aeque,  25 
Aeque  neglectum  pueris  senibusque  nocebit. 

Restat,  ut  his  ego  me  ipse  regam  solerque  elementis :       '  f*  *  * ' 
Non  possis  oculo  quantum  contendere  Lynceus,  * 
Non  tamen  idcirco  contemnas  lippus  inungi ; 
Nec,  quia  desperes  invicti  membra  Glyconis,  30 
Nodosa  corpus  nolis  prohibere  cheragra. 
Est  quadam  prodire  tenus,  si  non  datur  ultra. 
Fervet  avaritia  miseroque  cupidine  pectus  T 
Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

16.  Th«  cuitio  princeps  has  versor%  as  alto  the  nadon,  Gesner,  Valart,  Wakeoeld,  Wetzel,  and 

Mibaediuooa  of  1476,  1477,  the  Vcnice  editioa  othera.   The  common  readiug  is  retained  by  Fea 

\Jt  1471,  aad  some  otbers.    But  tbe  language  of  and  Dbring. 

tbe  MSS.  is  uniformly  in  favour  of  mersor.  28.  Oue  of  Lambinus'*  MSS.  and  two  of  Va- 

19.  Some  of  Feat  and  Valart'8  M  SS. ,  and  aeve-  larft bare  oculos.   Bentley  cooaidera  both  this  and 

ralof  the  early  editions,  have  submittere.—ln  tbia  the  common  reading  oculo  as  equally  admissible, 

ume  line,  VaJart  reads  JVec  mihi  res%  sed  me  re-  thou»h  be  gives  the  preference  on  the  whole  totho 

i  dst  which  he  mentions  as  the  coojcctural  emen-  former, "  <fuia  Noster  utrutnque  oeuium  inunge- 
cauuo  of  a  friend.  Sanadon  has  Jvunc  mihi  rcs,  re  solcbat.  Tbis  reason  is  certainly  none  of  tbe 
naa  su  rtbut  ;  and.  conceiving  that  tbe  lines  as  sirongcst.  TUe  one  aisigned  by  Gesner  in  favour 
they  st  present  stand  arc  uot  in  their  propcr  ur-  of  tbc  common  reading  appears  to  us  far  prefera- 
der,  he  places  the  19th  after  thc  16th.    Sanadon  ble  :   «*  Oculos  conUndert  videtur  simpliciter  mo- 

ii  ablj  reuited,  hovrever,  by  Butteui  (Mem.  Acad.  do  hoc  aiguincare,  vcraus  aliquem  locum  dirigere 
Intcryt.  vol  2.  p  2.  4to.  ed)  oculos,  et  velut  collineare;  ocuio  contendere  vel 

90l  Sauadon  rcads  quibu»  somni  pars  nulla  in  oculis  indicat  bummum  conatuiu  cflicieudi,  et  ef- 

Kcordance  with  the  precept  of  QuiotiUan  ;  on  fectum  adeo." 

which  lectioa  Wicland  remarkt,  M  Sauadon  ist  29.  Baxfer,  Bentley,  Cuninsjani,  Gesner,  Ober- 

xnr  eber  ru  lobeu  als  xu  ladeln,  dass  er  in  seincr  linus,  Wakefield,  and  Treuizer,  give  the  nrefe- 

Vtbrrsetxung  des  Uorax  viele  Stellen  um  der  Ju-  rence  to  the  form  inungui,  which  is  found  also  in 

Hsl  scBonen  eaeuxlich  w eggelassen  hat    Aber  some  MSS. 

■tjsi  sein  Masa.    VVenn  er  sogar  dem  auibus  30.  Some  of  tbe  early  editions  luive  Et  quia. 

rmtitvr  amica  seio  unlateinisches  quibus  somni  Cuningara  reads  Neu  quia. 

puiviUa  unterscbiebt,  so  ist  er  ongerecht  gegen  31.  The  fonn  Chimgra,  which  some  adopt,  vi- 

Aator,  unversicbtig  gegen  seine  Schueler,  tiates  tbe  melre.   vid.  Sat.  2.7. 15.  VariousRead- 

««ibecberlich  obendrein."  ings. 

21  Theconunon  reading  is  Longa  videiur,  for  33.  Thc  oldest  Blandiuian,  and  another  of  Cru- 

vhicn  Beatley  sobstitutes  Lenta  videiur  as  cited  quiuss  MSS.  give  quadam,  which  is  undoubtedly 

^fBvtbe,  (Advers.  37.  19.)  from  an  old  MS.  tbe  truelection.   Manyof  tbe  early  edilions  have 

Tbe  s^raatage  gained  by  this  emendalion  is  the  quoddam.    Most  MSS.  exhibit  quodanu 

eJenat  rarietv  of  tbe  tbree  epitheU,  longa,  lenta,  33.  Oneof  Beraman'8  MSS.  has  miseraque. 

Mmfiftr,   Bentley  is  fdlowed  by  Cuoingatn,  Sa-  34.  Cuningam  reads  laborcm  afler  Cruquius. 
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* 

Possis,  et  maguam  morbi  deponere  partem.  35 
Laudis  amore  tumes?  sunt  certa  piacula,  qiiae  te 
Ter  pure  Iccto  poterunt  recreare  h>eJJo, 
Invidus,  iracundus,  inen.,  vinosu^nmatorV; -  ' 

^        af^^m^ade?)  ferus  cst,  ut  non  mitescerc  possit, 

Si  modo  culturae  patientem  commodet  aurem.  41) 
,  Virtus  est  vitium  fugere,  ct  sapientia  prima 

^-*^**«*.  Stultitia  caruisse.    Vides,  quae  maxima  credis 

Esse  mala,  eiiguum  censum  turpemque  repulsam^  ) 

 Quanto  devites  animo  capitisque  labore. 

Impiger  cxtremos  curris  mercator  ad  Indos,  45 

Per  mare  pauperiem  fugiens,  per  saxa,  per  ignes : 

Ne  cures  ea,  quae  stulte  miraris  et  optas, 

Discere  et  audire  et  meliori  credere  non  vis  ? 

Quis  circum  pagos  et  circum  compita  pugnax 

Magna  coronari  contemnat  Olympia,  cui  spes,  50 

Cui  sit  conditio  dulcis  sine  pulvere  palmae  ? 

Vilius  argentum  est  auro,  virtutibus  aurum. 
O  cives,  cives,  qaaerenda  pecunia  primum  est, 
Virtus  post  nummos.    Haec  Janus  summus  ab  imo 
Prodocet ;  haec  recinunt  juvenes  dictata  senesque,  55 
Laevo  suspensi  loculos  tabulamque  lacerto. 
Est  animus  tibi,  sunt  mores,  est  lingua  fidesquc  ; 
Sed  quadringentis  sex  septem  millia  desint : 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


35.  One  of  Combc's  MSS  hiis  depeUert.  1.  6.  74.,  has  bcen  considered  by  maoy  eJiton» 

40.  The  Collationof  Saxins  and  ooe  of  Bers-  mcre  interpolalion,  and  Sanadon  even  reroorw  H 

rnanu's  MSS.  have  accommodet.  from  the  text.   Markland,  in  order  to  prodoce » 

44.  We  have  adopted  antrno  as  found  by  Cru-  inore  evident  connexion  between  this  and  thepff- 

quiua  in  tbree  of  his  MSS.,  and  which  Gesner,  ccding  verse,  proposes  to  read  senesqut,  <t, 

Oberlinus,  Combe,  and  Wakeficld  receive.    Tbe  wbicb  emcndation  tbe  whole  of  tbe  present  lw 

common  reading  isanimi.  becomes  a  mere  peripbrasis  for  jnieru   It  is 

48.  Zarot's  edition  bas  audere,  wbich  Gesner  tainly,  bowever,  not  at  all  in  character  to  ^ 

praises  though  he  does  not  adopt.   M  Audere  mibi  sucb  a  piecc  of  advice,  as  tbat  mentioned  br  tfce 

Manditur,  ut  sit  vebcmentior  ct  acrior  cohortatio.  poct,  into  the  mouths  of  mcre  boys  at  school,  wh> 

Brevior  longe  ad  tranquillitatem  via  est,  si  aodeas  know  and  care  verv  Uttle  about  money  aflairi.  tt 

contemnerc,  quae  mirantur  alii,  quam  si  ea  parare  is  far  more  probable  tbat  Horace  uses  thu  liw 
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studeas."  with  a  satincal  reYerence  to  the  young  men 

52.  Bentley  readi,  on  tbe  authority  of  some  of  their  aged  seniors,  each  of  whorn  be  arms  with  an 


Torrentias's  MSS.  Viliut  est  auro  argentum,  abacus  and  ba^  of  counters,  and  makes  to  be  t*  bu- 

virtutibus  nvrum,  and  obscrves  in  its  defience.  sily  eroployed  in  these  tbeir  calculations  of  roooied 

*•  dolcios  nescio  quid  et  numerosiusin  se  babet'*  merit,  as  boys  at  scbool  witb  tbeir  operationsiA 

We  are  inclined  to  tbink  tbat  tbis  commendation  aritbmelic 
should  bave  beeu  given  rather  to  the  common  read-      57.  The  common  reading  is 
ing. 

55.  Inplacc  of  tbe  commnn  lcction  Perdocet,  Si  quadringentis  sex  septem  millia  desvnt, 

tbe  far  greater  number  of  MSS.,  and  those  too  of  Est  animus  tibit*unt  mores,  et  lingua,  fidesqvc . 

tbe  best  repute,  exhibit  Prodocet.  Two  of  Cru-  Ptebs  eris.  . . 
quiusfs  MSS.  have  Praedocet  and  one  Edocet. 

56.  Thia  line,  wbich  has  alriady  appesrtd  Serm.  But  in  place  oi  Si  tbe  bttter  dass  of  MSS.  hi^ 
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Plebs  eris.   At  pueri  ludcntes,  Rex  eris,  aiunl, 

Si  recte  facies.    Hic  murus  aeneus  esto,  60 

Nil  conscire  sibi/nulla  pallescerc  culpa. 

Ros&a,  dic  sodes,  melior  lex,  an  puerorum  est  ' 

Naenia,  quae  regnum  recte  facientibus  offert, 

£t  maribus  Curiis  et  decantata  Camillis  ? 

Isne  tibi  melius  suadet,  qui,  rem  facias  ;  rem,  05 

Si  possis,  recte ;  si  non,  quocunque  modo  rem, 

Ut  propius  spectes  lacrimosa  poemata  Pupi : 

An  qui,  fortunae  te  responsare  superbae     /  • j  .  /. .  ,\ .  . 

Liberum  et  erectum,  praescns  hortatur  et  aptat  ( 

Quod  si  me  populus  Romanus  forte  roget,  cur  70 
Non,  ut  porticibus,  sic  judiciis  fruar  isdcm, 
Nec  sequar  aut  fugiam,  quae  <Jiligit  ipse  vel  odit : 
Olim  quod  vulpes  aegroto  cauta  leoni 
^Jtespondit,  referam>Qui'a  me  vesiigia  terrent 

Omnia  te  adversian  spcctantia,  nulla  retrorsum.  75 

Bellua  multorum  est  capitum.    Nam  quid  sequar  ?  aut  quem  ? 

Pars  hominum  gestit  conducere  publica ;  sunt  qui 

Crustis  et  pomis  viduas  venentur  avaras, 

Excipiantque  senes,  quos  in  vivaria  mittant ; 

Multis  occuito  crescit  res  fenore.   Verum  80 

Esto,  aliis  alios  rebus  studiisque  teneri :  ( 

lidem  cadem  possunt  horam  durare  probantes  f 

.Yullus  in  orbe  sinus  Baiis  praelucet  amoenis, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Sed,  nameiy,  eight  MSS.  of  Lambinus's,  most  of  by  nllipsis.    Tbe  common  reading  is  retained  also 

Tonrntiu»'»,  three  ofPulmann's,  the  samenumber  by  Fea  and  Doring.    BentWVs  emendation  is  fol- 

rf  B«rsroano's,  and  the  oldest  of  Bentley  V   In-  Imved  by  Cuningnra,  Sanadon,  Valart,  Weltel, 

■'<ad  o!  dtsunt,  two  of  Bentle y's and  many  others  Zeune,  Kidd,  Hunter,  ancl  others. 

&n  dtsint.    For  et  lingva,  some  of  Larabinus's,  67.  Lamhinus  reads  Puppi :  but  the  true  !ec- 

"tsbestof  Puunann's,  and  a  MS.  of  Trinity  Col-  tioo  is  PvpL  Mention  of  tbe  gcns  Pvpia,  the  Popi- 

•*5*i  (Canib.)exhibit  tst  lingua.   Finally,  Cruqui-  nian  Iribe,  and  the  Pvpimi  is  frequcntly  met  witb. 

•='»  Boslidian  MS.,  two  MSS.  of  Pulmaun's,  and  69.  Manv  editions  ha?e  optat,  but  aytat  is  sanc- 

tf  Bersmann's,  actuatly  mako  tbe  line  com-  tioned  bv  the  best  and  most  numerous  MSS. 

rntacag  with  Est  animvs  precede  that  beginninr  72.  Many  of  the  early  editioos  bare  etfugiam, 

tvilh  Std  quadringtntis.    In  consequence  of  afi  othcrs  acfugiam. 

gives  the  reoding  and  arrangement  76.  Bentley,  in  opposition  to  the  MSS  .reads 

whicfc  «r  text  exhibits,  and  remarks,  with  great  multorum  est,  and  ia  fbllowed  by  Cuningam,  Saoa- 

truth  koaropinion,  "  Quisnon  videat,  Si  illud  a  doo,  Wakeoeld,  Wetzel,  and  others.   The  objec- 

horariis  feco  Sed  tum  demum  substitutum  esse  ;  lioo  lo  the  common  reading  multorvm  es  is  its  am- 

postquasfi  »er«ibu$  seinel  loxatis  Sed  nulk>  sen-  biguity,  aince  it  may  eitber  be  regardcd  as  a  part 

80  senteotiain  inchoaret?"    Gesner,  howcver,  of  the  apologuc,  ot  applied  to  the Romao  pcoplc. 

ihioks  the  transposition  by  no  means  necessary,  78.  In  place  of  emstis,  the  Gottingen  MS.  and 

and  tbat  Sed  nay  mark  the  excuse  uttered  by  the  tbe  collation  of  Saxius  hwefrvstis,  which  appears 

coretous  in  defence  of  tbeir  conduct,  tbe  condi-  also  in  the  Milan  cditioo  of  H?7,  and  in  that  of 

tanaJ  part/c/e  bevpg  omitted,  and  to  be  supplied  Fabricius  1555. 

46 
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Si  dixit  dives,  lacus  et  mare  sentit  amoreru 
y  > ' .  <■         Festinantis  heri ;  cui  si  vitiosa  libido*  85 
v.         Fecerit  auspicium,  cras  ferramenta  Teanum 
Tolletis,  fabri.    Lectus  geniaJis  in  aula  est : 
Nil  ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  caelibe  vita ; 
Si  non  est,  jurat  bene  solis  esse  maritis. 

Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo  ?  90 
Quid  pauper?  ride,  ut  mutat  coenacula,  lectos, 
Balnea,  tonsores ;  cohducfo  navigio  aeque 
Nauseat  ac  locuples,  quem  ducit  priva  triremis. 

Si  curatus  inaequali  tonsore  capillos 
Occurro,  rides :  si  forte  subucula  pexae 95 
Trita  subest  tunicae,  vel  si  toga  dissidet  impar, 
Rides.  Quid  ?  mea  quum  pugnat  sententia  secum  : 
Quod  petiit,  spernit ;  repetit  quod  nuper  omisit : 
Aestuat  et  vitae  disconvenit  ordine  toto ; 

Diruit,  aedificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis :  100 
Insanire  putas  solennia  me  ?  neque  rides  ? 
Nec  medici  credis  nec  curatoris  egere 
A  praetore  dati,  rerum  tutela  mearum 
Quum  sis,  et  prave  sectum  stomacheris  ob  unguem 
De  te  pendentis,  te  respicientis  amici  ?  105 

Ad  summam,  sapiens  uno  minor  est  Jove,  dives, 
Liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  repc  denique  regum ; 
Praecipue  sanus,  nisi  quum  pituita  molesta  est. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

84.  Waddel  conjectures  Davus  for  dives,  aod  tus.  Gesner  remarks,  "  Nec  potestaliter  bic  ptc- 
supposes  tbe  meamnp  to  be,  that  if  the  slavt  shall  cari,  nisi  curtatis  capilHs  quibusdara  maps  qoan . 
prai*e  Baiae,  io  the  preseoce  of  his  master,  the  lat-  opu»  erat.  Sed  cum  haec  ootio  jem  sit  ia  ' 
ter  will  iramediately  rotins  thilber.  h  tonsorc,  curatus  darnnare  ivoti  aawm." 

85.  Msffkknd  conjectures  ventosa  for  viliosa.  105.  N.  Heinsius  conjectures  fe  ruj- 
91.  The  MSS.  and  early  edrtions  are  almost  uni-  which  Beotley  adopts  and  endeavours  to 

formly  in  favour  of  ride.   One  or  two  have  rides.  but  Gesner  remarks  io  favour  of  the  coramon  read 

Cuningam  adopts  the  latter.    Bentley  conjectures  ing,  M  Rcspictmus  eat  uode  opem  exs| 

viden\  noo  minus  quam  ea  quibos  auxiltum 

94.  Almost  all  tbeMSS.  and  the  grcater  part  of  Nudura  latus  hic  Johnsono  praebuit  ~ 
the  earJy  editions  give  curatus,  others  read  curla- 
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Epistola  II. 

AD  LOLLIUM. 

Trojaiii  belli  scripiorem,  maxime  Lolli,  , 

Dum  tu  declamas  Romae,  Praeneste  relegi ;      ^  v. 

Qui.  quid  sft  puTcKrum,  qtiid  iurpe  ;'  quid  utile,  quid  non, 

rlanius  ac  mehus  Chrysippji  et  Crantore  diciU  ^  a  g  £ 

Cur  Ua-crediderim,  nisi  quid  te  detinet,  audi.    »  OES  ^ 

Fanu^.  qua  Paridis  propter  narratur  amorem    ^  , 
Graecia  JW^KB^ 

Stultorum  regum  et  populorum  continet  aestus. '  *  "C "  ' 

Antenor  censet  belli  praecidere  causam  : 
Quod  Paris,  ut  salyus  regnet  vivatque  beatus,  *  10 

Cogi  posse  negat.    J^jestor  componere  Iites  ? 


Inter  Peliden  festinat  et  inter  Atriden  : 

1 1  ujic  oiiiuj  ,  ji  ci  uuiu^iii  ^uiiiuiujiiici  uiii  uuuiuquu.  , 


Hunc  amor,  ira  quidem  communiter  urit  utrumquc. 
Quidquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  AchYvi. 
Seditione,  dolis,  scelere,  atque  libidine  et  uh  Kt  *~  Lr» 
Iliacos  intra  muros  peccatu/et  extra. 


ARursum,  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapientia  possit, 
UtOe  prOposuit  ndbis exemplar  Ulixen ;  


Qui  domitor  Trojae  multorum  providus  urbes 
Et  mores  hominum  inspexit,  latumque  per  aequor,  20 
Dum  sibi,  dum  sociis  reditum  parat,  aspera  multa  , 
Pertulit,  adversis  rerum  immersabilis  undis. 

•  — .  -  . 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Etist.  2. 

4.  fnstead  of  PUnius,  ooe  half  of  tbc  MSS.  ing  shown  opposilion  by  bis  conduct,  and  bence 

d  raost  of  the  early  editions  exbibit  PUtnhts,  thcy  considcr  the  pbrase  just  quoted,  a$  equivaleot 

tech  ts  adopted  by  the  roajority  of  editors  since  to  u  adduci  et  pemioveri  non  potesL"   A  inost  un- 

BeaiWy  resiored  it  to  the  text.  satisfactory  eiplanalioii.    Every  difficulty,  on  the 

&>  Canuifjam  nadsniquid.    In  this  same  linc  olher  hand,  is  removed  by  the  eineodation  of  Bcot- 

sone  of  Lambinus1»  MSS.,  exhibit  tUstinet,  an  er-  ley  :  "  quod  (belli  «etVieef  causam  praecidere  et 

xor  probaWy  for  distmct.  Helenara  reddere)  Parts  negat  se  possc  cogi  eliam 

IQl  Ia  pUce  of  the  coromon  rcading  Quid  Pa-  ut  salvus  regnet  vivatque  bcatus.  '   Tbe  expres- 

ri»?  m  bave  given  with  Beutley,  on  the  authori-  sioo  quod  cogi  is  analogous^  as  Hunter  remartts,  to 

ty  oftpvea  MSS.,  Quod  Paris,  notwithstanding  the  that  of  Terence, 41  Quod  voa  jus  cogit,  id  volunta- 

edorts  of  Gesner,  Doring,  and  others  to  elucidate  te  impetret."  (Adtlphi.  3.  4.  44.) 

the  fornMr.    The  advocates  for  the  common  read-  1 7.  BeniJey,  on  tbe  autbority  of  one  of  his  MSS., 

iag  maiotain  that  Paris  is  not  to  be  considered,  by  gives  Rursum  inslead  of  the  common  Rurtus%  to 

tbe  words  cogi  posse  negat,  ashaving  aclually  ex-  avoid  the  unpleasant  repetitioo  of  the  final  sylla- 

TOsed  him?«lf  to  that  effect,  but  merely  as  hav-  ble  us  at  so  short  an  interval,  in  the  same  hne. 
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Sirenum  voces  et  Circac  pocula  nosti ;  • 

Quae  si  cum  sociis  stultus  cupidusque  bibtsset, 

Sub  domina  meretrice  fuisset  turpis  et  excors, 

Vixisset  canis  immundus,  vel  amica  luto  sus.° 

Nos  numerus  sumus^et  fruges  consumere  nati,  ■  ... 

Sponsi  Penelopae,  neMoneVXJclhtffe        ^ 1  '  ^  *  \    >  ' 

In  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  operdtajuvlentur;         f  'T^7  " 

Cui  pulchrum  fuit  in  mcdios  dormire  dies,  et         '  *   L_    .  30 

Ad  strepitum  citharae  cessatum  cfacere  cuAm.  7  ' 

Ut  jugulent  hominem,  aurgunt  dc  nocte  latrones  v 
Ut  te  ipsum  serves,  non  ex^rgisceris  ?  atqui 
Si  noles  sanus,  ciirres  hydfopicus  ;  et  ni 
'    Posces  ante  diem  librum  cum  lumine,  si  non  35 
Ihtendes  animum  studiis  et  rebiis^nohestis, 
Invidia  vel  amore  vigil  torquebere.  ^fam  cur, 
Quae  laedunt^oculum,  fcstinas  demerc ;  si  quid 
.  cv,  -  Est  animum^dhTeirs  curandi  tempis'm  annum  ?  fj 

Dimidium  facti,  qui  coepit,  habet ;  sapere  aude,  40 
Jncipe.   Qui  recte^  Vivendi  prorogatTtoram, 
1  "     k  ^  feusticus  exspectat,  dumdefluat  amnis :  at  ille 

Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  votubiljs  aeviim.  \*.  7 

X    Quaeritur  argentum,  puerisquc  beata  c/eahdis^ 

Uxor,  etmcultae  pac?Lntuj  vomere  suVac.  ^  ,  4.7 

Quod  satis  est  cui  contigu\  luc  nihil  amplius  optet. 

*      •  —  ~~~~ 

.  i  ,         •       '  ' "  - 


— — 


VARIOUS  READINGS.  ^ 

23.  Some  rcad  Circes.  vid.  Od.  1.15.2.   Va-  nts.    Bcntley  adopts  Ihe  former,  aod 

lious  Rradings.  tbe   unpW-asunt  homoiotalcuton  betwe 

25.  Marktaud  conjectures  exsors,  whicb  Valart  and  latrones. 
(Pr.  xiii)  also  sugeesls.  34.  Tbe  earlier  editiorn  and  the  oldest  of  Ben! 

28.  Some  read  rcnclopcs,  vid.  Ode  1. 15.  2.  Va-  ley's  MSS.  have  St  nolis  sanus,  cure*  hydrapiens. 

rious  Readings.  (i.  c.  11  Si  notis  sanus  expergisci,  at  postea.  pc- 

28.  Almost  atl  thc  MSS.  and  earlj  editioas  so:nno!entiam  istam  hydropicus  factus, 


sanction  tbe  comnion  reading,  which  ne  have  tctn  exnerpisci  jussu  medici,  ne  morbcs  evacV 

tberefore  retatned.    Four,  howcver,  of  tbe  Blan-  letalis")    Bcntfey,  who  gives  tbis  explamtuo, 

dinian  MSS.  have '  somnum  in  place  of  curam.  exh.biu  in  his  lext  the  commoo  readiog,  thou^ 

The  Florcnce  cdition  of  1482,  morcover,  and  that  he  considers  tbe  other  far  pceferablc.  D.  Heionos 

of  Venice  1450,  give  cesr-antem.    Hence  Bemlcy  conjcctuies  Si  nan  is  sanus,  fcc    The  cocnmcx 

is  ted  toconjectore  and  edit  cessantem  ducere  som-  reading,  however,  is  suppotted  by  the  euthority  &' 

num.    Scaliger  suggcsts  cessatam  ducere  curam,  Porpbyrion.  cid.  Explanatory  notes. 
but  cessatum  tn  tbe  common  reading  is  the  supine.      38.  The  commoo  reading"  i»  ocnlum,  wHich  n 

*'  If  tlio  Phacactan  youth  slept  lill  mid-day,"  ob-  sanctioncd  by  soinc  of  tbe  oest  MSS.  and  defsntl 

serves  Franci»,  tn  commenting  on  Benile)  's  read-  cd  also  by  Bentley.    Some  read  ocuUm. 


ing,  **  tliey  <  ould  hardly  with  to  invlte  a  longer  is  followed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadoo, 

rc|)Ose  by  the  power  of  music."   As  to  Bentley's  hnus,  Combe,  Wakeneld,  Slc. 

objection,  that  tucb  pcrsonagcs,  as  tbose  meniioned  41 .  Spme  read  vivende  rtcie  qw, 

in  the  text  could  huvc  few  if  any  cares  to  disqui-  vcndi  qui  recte. 

etthem,  it  nppears  to  us  not  only  hypcrcritical,  45.  44  Placantur"  says  Wakefield,  M  t 

butactually  incorrect.  Compare  tbe  beautirtil  coo-  errore  sublata"   The  turpwimus  t 

c-tusion  of  the  1  st  0»le  of  Ihe  2d  Book.  raerelv  in  the  crmVs cwn  ims«rirration 
3«  AH  the  older  MSS.  give  hominem.  not  homi- 
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Non  dpmus  et  limdus,  non  aeris  acervus  et  auri    i.h,.    £ .....  .  c**~- 

Aegroto  domini  dediixit  .corpore  febres, 


Aegroto  domim  dfcduxit.corpore  febres^ 

pottatis>ebu«  feepfe  c^rufr  V*   ^  £  " J     '  >  5t> 


si  comportatis  reous  oene  cogiiat  uti.  / 
Qui  cujiit  aut  metuit^juvar1  Ulum  sic  domus^  et  res,  ' 
Ut  lippum  picltae  tabulae,  fomenta  poda^um,"",  /, 
Auriculas  citharac  collfccta  sorde  dolehtes. 
"  ^    SincCrun  i  ost  hisi  vas,  guodcunque  infundis,  acescit. 
,r  Sbemc/volujrfaies ;  nocet  emta  dolore  voluptas.   „    ,  55 

Semper  avarus  eget ;  certuui  voto  pete  finem. 
Invidus  alterius  macrescit  rebus  opimis :  ~ 
Invidia  Siculi  non  invenere  tyranni  *         *  , 
Majus  tormentum.   Qui  non  moderabitur  irae,  .  ; 
zli       Infectum  volet  esse,  dolor  quod  suaserit  ameris, 1      •  150 
\>    ^  Dum  poenas  odio  per  vim  festinat  inulto. 

Ira  furor  brevis  est ;  animum  r£giff ;  qui,  nisl  paret. 
d  Imperat ;  hunc  frenis,  hunc  tu  competfde  4catena7  r/      '  ° 
Flngft  equum  tenera  docilem  cervice  magister"  , 
Ire,  viam  qua  monstret  ecjues.    Venaticus,  ex  quo  65 
Tempore  cervinam  pellem  latravit  in  aula, 


H 


I 


VARIOU3  READINGS. 


51.  F«*  givefl  nc  metuit  frora  some  of  his  MSS. 
■  Metufl  enim  tst  cupiditatis  individaus  romes." 
In  this  same  line,  Cunmgam  and  Sanadoa  rcad  ac 
res  ;  the  commoii  editkmshave  aut  res; 

Ul  Ia  pUce  of  the  common  readingpodagrOTi, 
Bentley  elegantiy  conjecturet  podagrum,  i.  e.  po- 
dj^Tosom. 

60.  The  univ  ersall  v  received  reading  is  et  mens, 
ia  relaljon  to  which  we  will  cite  the  ohservations  of 
an  accomplished  scholar.  "  Mens  implies  merelr 
the  ioteilect,  or  rmtiooal  niculty,  under  the  govern- 
roent  of  trhich  are  the  af&ctioas,  passious,  appe- 
tites,  snd  sentimeats  of  antnita.  But  if  mens  de- 
noCe  the  onderstanding,  or  the  rational  faculty, 
sts  opposed  to  the  passions  and  appetites,  how 
sbmil  thifl  signification  be  reconcilcd  with  the  fol- 
passage  in  Horace  ? 

—————  **  Qui non  moderabitur  irae, 
Jnf-xtam  voltl  esse,  dolor  quod suaserxt  et  mensV 

ItvsjMbe  a  most  unwarrantable  impeachment  of 
the  ss^acity  of  the  poet,  to  suppose  him  capable  of 
nssi>&|,  tbat  Reasoo  cao  prompt  to  any  cnrninnl 
inda^esce,  or  stimulate  to  an  action  of  which  we 
rnay  hare  reason  to  repent.   Mens,  thercfore,  has, 
in  this  etample,  been  uuiforraly  rendered  by 4  Pas- 
sion.'  By  this  toterpretalion,  the  sentiment  ao 
cords  arith  the  ncknowledged  pririciples  of  philo- 
swphy,  aad  the  clear  intention  of  the  poet ;  but  hoir 
^  this  tTanthtion  to  be  reconciled  wtth  tho  invari- 


able  usage  of  the  classic  writers  ?  for  in  no  in- 
stance  is  the  word  mens  found  to  denote  either 
passion  or  appetite.   On  the  contrary,  it  signihes 
the  *  intellect,*  or  tbat  power  of  the  human  mind, 
whose  province  is  to  controul  tbe  passions  and  ap> 
pctites.    Tbe  translation,  therefore,  is  directly  con- 
trary  to  classic  autnority.   But  the  lection  is  erro- 
neous,  and  we  ought  to  read  amens  for  et  mens. 
This  reading  is  not  only  rocommended  by  its  owb 
inlrinsic  propriety,  but  is  sanctioned  also  by  the 
authority  of  n  vcry  ancient  MS.  io  the  Vntican,  in 
which  umens  is  most  legiblv  written  (See  M.  Ant. 
Muret.  ad  Hippol.  xviii.  Cap.  3.)   It  basbeen  as- 
serted  by  an  anonyrnous  critic,  that,  if  this  opiaion 
be  correct,  it  wiil  follow  that  mens  can  never  bc 
joined  witb  an  adjective   denoting  dcpravity. 
(AVio  Edindurgh  Kevuno,  No,  6.)   The  author. 
we  presume,  would  not  cbject  to  the  coramon 
expressions  '  perverted  reason,'  and  *  depraved 
judgment and  yct,  at  the  same  timc,  he  roust  ac- 
knowledge,  that  reason  cannot  justify  inordinate 
dcsire,  nor  prompt  to  the  gratification  of  any  malig- 
nant  passion/'  Crombufs  Gymnasium,  voL  2.  p. 
136.  seq.  3d  edition. 

63.  H.  Stephens  rcids  Impera,  eihunc.—ln  this 
same  line,  some  editions  give  catenis. 

65.  Glareanus,  Lambinus,  and  others  have  qwun 
monftraty  for  whtch  Bentley  gives,  on  the  authority 
of  MSS.,  qua  monstret.  This  latter  reading  is 
adopted  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Gesncr,  Oberli- 
nnt,  Combe,  Wakefield,  Wetrel,  Fe»,  POring,  &c 
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Militat  in  silvi.s  catulus.    Nunc  adbibe  puro  — .  . 

"ectorc  yerba,  puer,  nunc  tc  melioribus ' 


0 


>  •  ***/ '     '     Testa  diu.  v  Quod  si  cessas  aut  strehuusjintei*»,  •  »0 

Nec  tardum  opperior  nec  praecedentibus  insto. 

'      Ep.stola  III. 

AD  JULIUM  FLORUM. 

Juli  Flore,  quibus  terrarum  militet-oris 
Claudius  Augusti  privignus,  scire  laboro. 
r  •  f-  c\  -    Thracane  vos,  Hebrusque  iiiyAli  compede  vinctus. 
^An  freta  vicinas  in^er  currentia  turres,  , 
An  pingues  Asiae  carapi  collesque  morantur?      A  ,  -^vd-Ji^v^  ^ 
Quid  studiosa ttohc-rs  operum  struit  ?  Hoc  quoque  curor  1 
Quis  sibi  res  gestas  Augusti  scribere  sumit? 
BcIIa  quis  et  paces  longum  diffundit  in  ajiyum  ti 

revrVenturus iln  ora,  l' 
*  u.m^.v,.  ^.vjs  qui  non  expalluit  haustus^  '  ,  , 

•v  *(C         ^agtidjre  lacus  et  rivosausus  a^rtos?  ut"/ 
Ut  valet  ?A  ut  memjnit  nostri  ?  fidibusne  Latinis 
Thebanos  aptare  modos  stiiciet,  auspice  Musa  ? 
An  tragica  desaevit  et  ampullatur  in  arte  t  /4 
Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit?  momtus  multumqiie  monendus,  15 
rnvatas  ut  quaerat  opes,  et  tangere  vitet 
Scripta,  Palatinus  quaecunque  recepit  Apollo  ; 
Ne,  si  forte  suas  repetitum  venerit  olim 


tfclla  quis  et  paces  longum  dittundit  ra  aevum  j  f  «•* 
Qujd  Titius,  Romaiia  brevT\enturus  m  ora, 
iPiniiarici  fontis  quTnoh  expalluit  haustusp  ^     '  1^0 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


67.  Soroe  MSS.  and  early  edilions  ethibit  adhi-  The  subjunctive,  howerer,  is  required  oiilj  ia  tbe 

bet  ivhich  violates  the  measure.  first  line  of  die  epistle,  in  otxier  to  expresa  the  po- 

et's  uocertaintjr  with  regard  to  tbe  sceoe  af  war- 

Epist.  3.  fare.   Wben,  however,  he  particulariset  indirkb- 

ai  spots,  this  verv  act  o(  the  mind,  in  designatiQg 

4.  AU  the  editions  previous  to  Bentley*s  have  a  certain  place,  impliea  a  diminution  of  its  onoet- 
iurres,  which  is  the  readioR  likewise  of  almost  all  tainty,  and  the  poet  fancies  that  he  beholda  bts 
the  MSS.  and  of  Uie  ancient  scboliasts.  Two  friends  amid  tbe  snowy  plains  of  Tbrace,  on  tbe 
MSS. ,  bowever,  of  Cruquius's  have  terras,  and  borders  of  tbe  Bosporus,  or  in  the  rich  rields  cf 
two  of  Bentley's  lerrts,  with  an  u  written  over  the  Asia.  So  in  relation  to  their  several  empioyments. 
firstebya  later  hand.  Bentley  therefore  reads  his  koowledge  of  their  reapectivecharacters  makes 
terras,  referring  tbe  term  to  the  two  continents  of  bim  certain  in  a  ftreat  degree  wilh  regard  to  thezr 
Kurope  and  Aaia.    Valart  slates  that  ierras  is  also  individual  occupatioos. 

founrlintheSorbonne  MS.    The  coromon  readinjr,  6.  Soroe  MSS  {rive  Hoc  for  Haec.  Bentley, 

however,  strikes  us  as  being  more  picturesque.  approvci  of  the  formcr  as  referring  to  wbai  irnmt- 

Turra  \i  put  for  the  fortined  cities  ot  Seslos  and  diately  precedes.    We  have  adopted  the  rjnenda- 

Abydos.  tion  withCuninsam,  Sanadon,  Wakeneld,  Wettel. 

5.  Some  MSS.  and  earlvediUons  &re  mor^nhtr.  arrd  otbers. 
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Grex  avium  plumas,  mdveat  cornicula  risum 
Furtivis  nudola^coloribuL    Ipse  quid  audesl    fc/  fc"  i 


Quae  circumvolitas  agilis\thyma  ?  non  tibi  parvum 
Ingenium,  non  mcultum  es^tuipiter  hirtum.  /  ^ 
.    Seu  linguam  causis  acuis,  s^crvfca  jura  C    •   c  ' 

Respondere  paras,  seu  condis  amabile  carmen : 
Prima Feres  ederae  victricis  pracmia.    Quodsi  ^  ^5 

Frigida  curarum  fomenta^linquerecpo«Bcs,'~ " 


IIoc  opus,  hoc  studium  parvr  properemus  et 
irolumus, 


-   ,  .  UWIB  WUI^  .  ^ 

Debes  ho%  etiam  rescribere,  sKtiBi  curae^     fz'  J    *         ^  30 
'~     Qoantae  mnvrmat,  Munatius  ;  an  male  sarta         '  ^ 
Gfatia  hequidquarh  coit  ei  rescindftur  ?  J^t/  vog 
Seu  cafidus  sanguis  seu  rerum  inscitia  vexat*  / 
Indomita  cervice  feros,.  ubicUnque  locorura    '  ,w 
Vivitis,  mdigni  fratemum  rumpere Joedus,    .  35 
Pascitur  in  vestrum  reditum  votiva  juvenca. 


•}>  Epistola  IV. 

AD  ALBIUM  TIBULLUM 

.  Albi,  nostrorum  sermonum  candide  judex, 
Quid  nunc  te  dicam  facere  in  regione  Pedana  ? 
Scribere  quod  Cassi  Parmensis  opuscula  vincat, 
An  tac.it um  silvas  inter  reptare  salubres, 


VARIOUS  READLNGS. 


8«.  Bent U  v,  ou  the  authority  of  some  MSS.  pre- 
ien  et  to  nec,  whicb  is  given  in  tbe  common  edi- 
twos,  because  ineuitum  and  hirtum  do  not  refer 
todhlerent  things,  but  merely  amplify  and  cnlargc 
oeeand  the  samc  idea. 

MSS.  have  sit  tibu    Most  editions 
pointthe 


Bsiei  hocetiam  rtscribere,  ti  tibi  curae, 
9W«  conveniat,  Munatiuj  .  anmalt 
Grttui  nequidquam  cmt,  et  retdndttur.    At,  vot 
i  sangu is,  teu  rerum  inscitia  vexat% 
tferos,  dtc  


MSS.,  and 


i  fiod^  Heu  heu  in 

giresa part  of  tbe  passage  as  follows 


At  vas 


Geroer  approves  of  this  last,  though  be  allow? 

Seu  teu  to  remain.    Bentley  introduces  ac 

into  the  text  in  place  of  at,  on  tbe  authority  of  his 
oldest  Mss. ,  and  reads  aS  follows  : 

Debet  hoc  etiam  rescribere,  si  tibi  curae, 


rJratia  nequicquam  coit,  et  rescinditur ;  ac  vos 
Seu  calidus  sanguis,  seu  rerum  inscitia  vexat 
Indomtta  cervxce  feros.    Ubicunqae  locorvsn 
(  witis,  mdigni fraternum rutnpere foedus, 
Patcitur  in  vestrum  reditum  votiva  juvenca. 

Our  punctuatk»  and  rcadinr  is  neariy  lilre  Fea's 
and  D6ring*s.  In  the  33d  line  one  or  trvo  earlr 
editiona  have 


'  tnliditt  $angvi*.  ktl$.'  rrruminidtia  vft 
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Curantcm  quidquid  dignum  sapiente  bonoque  est  f    ,  r  3 
Non  tu  corpu^eras  sine  pcctore.    Ditibiformam,.^/:^  /^7*^ 
Di  tibi  diviti;is  dederant,  artemque TruemTi. '"'  *  y  J/ 
Quid  voveat  dulci  nutricula  majus  alumno, 
Qui  sapere  et  fari  possit  quae  sentiat,  et  cui  ^ 
Gratia,  fama,  valetudo  contingat  aW^^  *  $ 
r         Et  domus  et  victus,  non  denciente  crumen^?  / 

t  Inter  spem^curamque,  timores  inter  et  iras,  ^^^T 
^^Omnem  crede  diem  tlbi  ^uxisse  supreinum  ;  '     ^  ^ 
Grata  superveniet^juae  non  sperabitur,  hora.  ^ 
Me  pinguem  efnUidum  bene  curata  cute  vises,  15 
^        Quum  ridere  voles  Epicuri  de  grege  porcum. 


«...      r  •  *     f  t 

<  C  /  "^Ca-w  f      £«>  %/~t~    '<^C-    L^t^^es,    c^.J?    ShS{  €a*>    tZ  t^/./^~Cci 

y       i.*f     Epistola  V.  . 

AD  TORQUATUM. 

Si  potes  Arcluacis  conviva  recumbere  lectis,  .  • 

J     .  Nec  modica  coenare  tunes  olus  omne  patella.  ✓ 
J  v  Supremo  te  sole  domi.  Torquate,  manebo. 
Vina  bibes  iterum  Taoirb  diflusa,  palustres 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 
Epist.  4. 

7.  Torreutius  fonnd  dederant  in  «11  bis  MSS.  cx-  authority  of  all  the  MSS.  and  edltkras.  SL  J«- 
cept  two.  One  of  CruquWs  has  thc  same  leotion.  romc  (contra  fovin,  Ub.  2.  c.  12.)  also  rcads  for- 
and  it  occurs  alto  in  thirtecn  of  Valar:' >.    We  have  cuin. 

adopted  this  reading  with  Hunter  and  othcrs  oa  Erisr.  5. 

account  of  eras  which  precedes.    The  common 

lection  is  dtdlntnt.  1.  Some  of  the  carly  editioos  and  many  MSS. 

9.  In  place  of  Quam  saperc,  which  is  found  in  have  Archaicis,  in  the  lense  of  antiquis ;  so  that 
the  common  editioas ;  the  four  Blandinixn  MSS.    Archaicis  Uctis  would  denote  coaches  of  cli 


ofCruquius,  and  twoof  Bentley1»,  eivc  Q>u,  whicb  and  old-fashioncd  workmaothip.   Tbis  rcading  ts 

we  have  prcfcrred  with  Bentley,  Cuningam,  Sana-  adrocatcd  by  Larabimts,  Cruquios,  Dacier,  and 

don,  Gesoer,  Fea,  Doring,  aad  others.    Bos  coo-  otbcrs.    Bat,  eren  if  no  other  objectk»  couW  be 

jectures  Qnam  ut  saperc,  \  >\  urged  against  it,  thatof  violating  tbe  metre 

11.  AU  thc  editkras  previous  to  Bentlcy'»,  toge-  alone  be  suflicient,  fer  Archaicus  has  the  u> 

ther  wilh  the  greater  part  of  the  MSS.,  exhibit  Et  nult  lonr  :  thus,  AristopJL  A«fe.  ISt.  "On 

"*  viclus.   Somc  MSS.  give  Ettnodusttvic-  ,'umov  ??,  Kai  <Ppovuf  rifX,aiKa.    By  far  tbe  greater 


fus,  whencc  Bentley  ceojectores  Et  domus  et  ric-  number,  however,  of  MSS.  and  early  editioos  have* 

tus,  which  we  have  also  received  into  the  test.  Arckiacis,  which  Bentley  and  the  bect  crttkr» 

13.  Many  of  the  early  cditioos  have  deluxisse.  adopt    Tiie  tcholiast  Porpbyrion  explain»  thts 

Muretus  conjeclures  tibid  iUuxiss*%  by  an  archa-  reading  :  "  Archias  breves  lectos  A-cit,  oode  A\r- 

ism  for  tibi  Uluxisse.   This  is  writinr  rather  in  cAtact ;  sicut  n  Boetio  Boetios  dicimus."  Acron 

the  style  of  Accius  and  Pacuvius  than  of  Ilorace.  will  also  coincide  with  him,  if  a  slight  correctioo. 

16.  Meibomius  (oi  JDiog.  Ijatrt.  10.  132.)  con  -  fully  warranted  by  tbc  cootext^  be  made  :  **  Lec 

jectures  de  grege  parcum,  which  emendation  is  humiles  ab  Archaico  (remd  Archia)  fabro,  qtai  mcm. 

mentioned  by  Brucker  (Hist.  PhUo*.  lib.  1.  c.  2-  $.  maguae  staturae  dicirur  faisse." 
1  per  «part.  1)   It  i|  opposed  by  the  UDi" 
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inter  Minturnas  Siniie*sanumquc  retrinum.  5 
Sin  mclius  quid  habcs,  arcessc,  vcl  impcrium  fer. 
,   ,         Jamdudum  splcndet  focus,  et  tibi  munda  supellcx. 
'   •  )J     ^lrfftftPleves  spes,  et  certamina  djvjtiarvm, 
|      ^    Et  Moschi  causam.  CrasWto^Ca^aWfettus 

vcniam  somnumque  dies  ;  impune  licebit      L  J%j£  ,0 
Aestivam  sermone  benitjno  tendere  noctem." 
/.Quo  mjhl,  forfijna  si "non  ronreditur  uti  *T  • 
^^^^  neredis^uram  mrhiumque  severus     ;  .  ,  ;  -»^9^ 
<j        ^^lAssidet  msajio.    Potare  ct  spargerc  flores 

Incipiam,  patiarquc  vel  luconsujtus.  habcn.  Rj 

ignat  S  operta  rccfuaSl/ 


Quid  non  ebrjetas  designal  7  opert 


4r 

Spas  jubei  essc  ratas,  in  proclia  trudit  incrtem, 
.Soflicitis"animis  onus  cximit,  addoceTartes. 


Fccuna^cafices  quem  nou  fccere  disertum  ? 
Oontracta  v4uem  non  in  paupcrtate  solujtum  ? 

Haec  ego  pf^cl^pSS^fij  jfncus  im^or|'et  non  ~*        ,  7*T?  ^ 
Invitus  :  ne  turpe  toral.  no  sordida  mnppa 
Corruget  nares  ;  nc  non  ct  cantharus  et  lanx 
,  Ostendat  tibi  tc  ;  nc  fidos  iqter  amicos 

.Srt,  quj  dirta  toras  diminct ;  ut  coeat  par  &r> 
^  Jungaturque  pari.    Butram  tibi  Srpticiumquc, 

t-J~*+  WW,  cocna  prmr  p^orqfie  'pucfla  SiMnum  1 '  . 

Dctinct,  assunrom.    Locus  cst  et  pluribus  umhrisV  /' 
Sed  nimis  arcta  pi*emunt  olidac  convivia  caprac. 
Tu,  quotus  esse  vclis,  rescribc  ;  ct  reDus  omissis 
Atria  servantcm  postico  falle  clicntem. 

.  ?  ^  

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

7.  Fea,  on  thc  aothority  of  a  sin^le  MS.,  places      26.  The  common  r<*ading  BruUtm  hbi  Septtnn- 

the  preccding  one,  an  arrnngcmcnt  umqve  ii  deservedly  rcjccted  by  Bentley  i  M  Au- 

of  improving,  confuses  tho  »cnse  of  fer  istos  Brutum  ct  Septimium,  qui  invocafi  in 

convivium  irnimpunt.    Alios  invitaverat  Horatius; 

Some  MSS.  have  fortunam,  but  the  early  «i,  ut  »ane  par  est,  veteribus  membrani»  6des  habe- 

ts  and  the  greafer  nuniher  of  MSS.  have  tur."    Ciruf er  (Inseript.  p.  1071.  4.)  hag  the  fol- 

forbna.    Bentlcy  prefers  the  formcr,  while  Mu-  lovring  "  Pro  Salufr  ftn  tt  Reditu  Butrar,"  and 

I  conjecturei/orfuTUM.  mcntion  of  ihe  Septicii  is  made  by  Cicero  (m  Fer- 


17.  Tbe  Blandmian  MSS.  of  Cruquius,  the  G»»t-    rem  3.  14.)  Pliny,  (Epist.  1.15.  ib.  1.  %  4  )  Spar 
tin«e*MS.,the  colbition  of  Saxius,  Zaroi's  cdiiiun,    tian,  (Hadr.9. 11.  &.  15.)  «nd other  writerff. 
and  muy  MSS.  of  Fea's  and  othcrs,  have  tn^r^m, 
which  u  acktpted  in  the  best  edilionf.  Ollier? 


4T 
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>  j 

i  'j  i    t  .  Epistola  VI. 

•     AD  NUMICIUM. 
Nil  admirari  prope  res  cst  una,  Numici, 

Solaque,  quae  possit  tricer^  ef  eetVim  beatum.  ~ 
Hunc  solem,  et  stellas,  et  decedentia  certis^     '.'  ■ -/ - 

Tempora  momentis,  sunt  qui  formidine  nulla 
tmbuti  spectent.    Quid  censes  munena  terrae  ?  3 
Quid  maris  extremos  Arabas  aitahtis  eVlndos? 
Ludicra  quid,  plausus,  et  amlci  dona  Quiritis  ? 
Quo  spectanda  modo,  quo  sensu  credis  et  ore 1 
Qui  timet  his  adversa,  fere  miratur  eodeiti        — L  - 
Quo  cupiens  pacto ;  pavor  est  utrobique  molestus  ;  1U 
Improvisa  simul  species  exterret  utrumque.*  . ' \  ' 

Gaudeat  an  doleat,  cupiat  metuatne,  quid  ad  rem, 
Si,  quidquid  vidit  melius  pejusve  sua  spe, 
Defixis  oculis,  animoque  et  corpore  torpet  ? 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  aequus  iniqui,  lf> 
Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtutera  si  petat  ipsam. 
I  nunc,  argentum  et  marmor  vetus  aeraque  et  artes 
Suspice,  cum  gemmis  Tyrios  mirare  colores, 
Gaude  quod  spectant  oculi  te  mille  loquentem, 
Gnavus  mane  forum,  et  vespertinus  pete  tectum, 
Ne  plus  frumenti  dotalibus  emetat  agris 
Mutus,  et  (indignum,  quod  sit  pejoribus  ortus) 
Hic  tibi  sit  potius,  quam  tu  mirabilis  illi. 
Quidquid  sub  terra  est,  iu  apricum  proferet  aetas, 
Defodiet  condetque  nitentia.    Quum  bene  notum  :J5 
Porticus  Agrippae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appi, 
Ire  tamen  restat,  Numa  quo  devenit  ct  Ancus. 

 ~  h  ■ — 

VARIOUS  READINGS.  », 
Epist.  6. 

3.  The  editio  princeps  has  jVunc  toUm.  10.  Markland  conjecture*  cxcrcei,  and  solikc- 

9.  Two  of  Vatarfs  MSS.  have/m  is  miratur.   w tse  Vatart  (Praef.  ad  Hor.  xi.i.) 

10.  Some  MSS.  and  many  earty  edilioni  have  12.  Many  early  edilions  havc  mctuatvt. 
utriaue,  which  ts  approved  of  by  Muretus,  Tor-  22.  The  comtnon  reading  is  Afvcius .-  indigKum. 
reutros,  D.  Heinti«u,  Dacier,  and  some  others.  &c.  for  which  Benticy  gives,  on  the  authoriry  o£ 
Lambious  first  restored  utrobiauefrorn  otbcr  MSS.  good  MSS.  and  several  early  cditioos,  the  leoton 
andearly  editiona,  and  it  hasbeen  adopted  by  Cru.  which  we  have  adoptedinour  te\t.  Mvtvs  oc- 
quius,  Beutley,  Caningam,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Va-  curs  as  a  proper  naroe  in  Gruter,  (Inscrip.  302.  1 
lart,  Combe,  Fea,  Diirmg,  *c.  Semc  rcad  Mutiu* .  xndignum. 
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Si  latus  aut  renes  morbo  tentantur  acuto, 


Quaere  fuganvniorbi.   Vis  recte  vivere  ?  quis  non  ? 
Si  virtus  hoc  una  potesTdare",  fortis  omissrs  30 
Moc  age  deliciis.   Virtutem  verba  putas,  et 
Lucum  ligna  ?  cave  ne  portus  occupei  alter ; 
v>   Ne  fiibyratica,  ne  Bithyna  negotia  perdas. 

Mille  talenta  rotundentur ;  totidem  altera  porro,  et 
Tertia  succedant,  et  quae  pars  quadret  acervum.  35 
Scicet  uxorem  cum  dote,  fidemque,  et^amicos, 
Et  genus  et  formam  regiiia  Pecunia  donat,  r  * 

Ac  bene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela  Venusque.  4tV 
Mancipiis  locuples  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex : 
Ne  fueris  hic  tu.    Chlamydes  Lucullus,  ut  aiunt,  40 
Si  posset  centum  scenae  praebere  rogatus,        u>  '   *  >' 
Qifi  possum.  tot  ?  ait ;  tamen  et  quatram,  et  quot  habeboi 
Mittam.   Post  paulo  scribit,  sibi  millia  quinque 
Esse  domi  chlamydum ;  partem,  vel  toDeret  omnes. 
Exilis  domus  est,  ubi  non  et  raulta  supersunt,  ^45 
ikdonmiumfallunt,'etprosuntfuribus.  Ergo 
3  Si  res  sola  potest  facere  et  servare  beatum, 
Hoc  primus  repetas  opus,  hoc  postremus  omittas. 

Si  fortunatum  species  et  gratia  praestat,  / 
Mercemur  servum,  qui  dictet  nomina,  laevum    /      ,  '     '  $ty 
Qui  fodicet  latus,  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram  '  r7~  ~~  r 
Porrigere,   Hic  multum  in  Fabia  valet,  ilie  Velina //  **(*<•■■ 
Cui  libet  is  fasces  dabit,  eripietque  curule  ^  t£. 

Cui  volet  importunus  ebur ;  Frater,  Pater,  adde  ; 
Ut  cuique  est  aetas,  ita  quemque  facetus  adopta.  55 
Si,  bene  qui  coenat,  bene  vivit :  lucet,  eamus 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


3.  Tn  plaee  of  the  common  reading  «/,  we  have 
tdopted  rt  with  Bentlcy  and  others.  This  slight 
reiW  chaogeesseotially  improves  thc  meaoing  of 

trf.    The  conjuoction  is 
,-Kwever,  in  Rood  MSS. 

^Adoers.7.  18.) 

bau. 

40.  CoDioeara  givea  Chtamydas. 
42.  Ooqmua  and  Cuningam  prefer  Out 
wWch  Fe*  has  also  in  9ome  of  his  MSS. 
4£  Sone  MSS.  of  Lambinus  and  tbe  Basle  edi> 


critks,  adopt  the  reading  we  harc  given  in  the 

47.  The  collatioo  of  Swuus  has  potis,  vrhicb  is 
also  given  by  Cuningam. 

507  Some  MSS.  ofTorrentiuVs,  togcOjerwith  tbe 
GOltingen  MS.  and  ihe  collation  of  Saxius,  have 
saevurn.  But  laevum  i*  found  in  th«  best  MSS.,  and 
is  so  given  by  Cruquius,  Beotley,  Caningam,  Sa- 

nadon,  Gcsner,  Ac. 

51.  In  place  of  fodiat  thc  older  MSS.  have/otfi- 
crf.  wbich  Gesner  well  esplains  by  "  subindefodi- 
at» 


tioa  of  1555  have  quod  tixto.    Umbinos,  how-      53.  The  common  reeding  is  hic  /««*• 
»od  alao  Benlley  and  others  of  tbe  best  have  adopted  the  lectton  of  Bentley  and  otbers. 
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Quo  ducit  gula  ;  piscemur,  venemur;  ut  olin/  ,t 
Gargilius,  qui  mane  plagas,  venabula,  scrvos 
Diffcrtum  transirc  fomm  populumque  jubebat, 
Unus  ut  e  multis  populo  tpectpntp  referret  00 
Emtum  mulus  apnim.    Crudi  tumidique  lavemur. 
Quid  deccat,  quid  non,  obliti,  Caerite  cera 
Digni,  remigium  vitiosum  lthacensis  Ulixei, 
Cui  potior  patria  fuit  interdicta  voluptas. 

Si,  Mimncrtuus  utl  censet ;  sine  amore  jocisquc 
Nil  est  jucundum  :  vivas  in  amorc  jocisque. 

Vive,  vale  ;  si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidus  impcrti :  si  non,  his  utere  mccum. 

itfc^W    i  70  i.C.         Epistola  VII. 

AD  MAECENATEM. 

Quinquc  dics  tibi  pollicitus  mc  rure  futurum, 

Sextilem  totum  mendax  desideror.  Atqui 

Si  me  viverc  vis,  recteque  viderc  valentem, 

Quam  mihi  das  aegro,  dabis  acgrotare  timenti. 

Maecenas,  vcniam  ;  durn  ficus  prima  calorqu»»  11      •  ^  +€  *****  5 

Dcsignatorcm  dccorat  lictoribus  atris, 

Dum  pueris  omnis  patcr  et  matercula  pallct, 

Officiosaque  sedulitas  et  opella  forcnsis 

I*        /  f'      '  _      S  •»  -  '         /  •  —  — 

/         .    #•«      •     C      -f  ••*.*<■  4t.    ,  ff  .     I  •'  '      '  ' )  .  C>iv*V 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

59.  Beutley,  ofiended  at  the  presence  of  popu-  otu  vaUntem,  which  Cruquius,  Torrcntius,  aad 

lutn  and  populo  in  two  succeeding  lines,  jrives  on  Bentlev  adopt,  tcn  of  Lnmbinus's  MSS.  and  sevc- 

inere  conjecture  campum  for  populum.   What  ap-  ral  of  Fea's  exhibit  tbe  reading  which  we  bsve 

pcars  to  thc*  lcarn«-d  critic,  however,  an  inelegant  given  in  our  text,  recUque  videre  valrnUm.  Thr» 

repeiition  in  tlu«  common  rf>ading  u  dircctly  the  »  found  aUo  in  tbe  Gottinren  MS.,  in  the  MMan 

reversc.    Gargilius  ordcrs  his  slaves  in  the  inorn-  edition  of  1477,  in  that  01  Vcnice  1479,  and  io 

)u-  to  traverse  thc  crowdedforum  with  the  imple-  some  others.    it  is  adopted  also  by  Gesner,  Ober- 

menta  of  hunting,  ih  order  to  attract  thc  notice  of  linus,Cumbe,  Wakefiela,  Wetzel,  Fea,  Duriog,  6lc 

tbe  assembled  inultilude.    In  ihc  eveuing  be  bids  Ikntley  {Curae  Novissimae.)  conjecturei  vigert 

ihem  return  wiih  ihe  prelcnded  ?poilsof  the  chacc,  for  viderc,  an  cmendation  which  Kidd  reccivesioAo 

through  the  saine  forum,  in  ordcr  lo  encounter  thc  the  U»xt.    In  the  common  lection,  sanum  ts  pleo- 

gate  and  reteive  the  applause  of  ihc  same  popu-  nastic  by  the  side  of  recte  valentem  f  wbercas,  to 

Idce.  use  the  words  of  Gesner,  "  in  videre  est  dulced1) 

68.  Thc  Gotlingeu  MS.   has  imparti,  which  quaedaui  c-t  >>»<,  quod  intclliguut  soli  qui  ama- 

Cuning  «m  aljjo  «rives.  -Iii  Ihis  samc  line  the  col-  runt." 

iation  of  Saxiu»  has  si  nil.  5.  Cruquius  pives  colorque  on  thc  authority  oi 

MS^.    Onc  of  Oberlinus's  has  (he  saroe  readinz. 

Erisr.  7. 

9  Insfosd  of  the  rommon  rendin?  samtfn  rrrlr- 
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Adducit  febres  et  testamenta  resignat. 

Quod  si  bruma  nives  Albanis  illinef  agris,  10 
Ad  marc  descendet  vates  tuus,  et  sibi  parcet/  /t  *  • 
Contractusque  leget  fte,  dulcis  arnice,  reviset 
Cum  Zephyris,  si  concedes,  et  hjrundine  prima. 

Non,  quo  more  piris  vesci  Calaber  jubet  hospes, 
Tu  me  fecisti  locupletem.  —  Vescere  sodes.  —  15 
Jam  satis  est.  —  Ai  tu  quaniumvis  tolle.  —  Benigne.  — 
JVbn  invisa  feres  pueris  munuscida  parvis.  <— 
Tdm  teneor  dono,  quam  si  dimittar  onustus.  — 
Ut  libet,  haec  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinquis.  — 
Prodigus  et  stultus  donat,  quae  spernit  et  odit.  20 
Haec  seges  ingratos  tulit,  et  feret  omnibus  annis. 
Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paratus, 
Nec  tamcn  ignorat,  quid  distent  aera  lupinis. 
Dignum  praestabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  merentis. 
Quod  si  me  noles  usquam  discedere,  reddes  25 
Forte  latus,  nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos, 
Reddes  dulce  loqui,  reddes  ridere  decorum,  et 
Inter  vina  fugam  Cinarae  moerere  protervae.  <c;\/i/    r<  >7T  c  /v. 

Forte  per  angustam  tenuis  nitedula  rimam  '  ' 

Repserat  in  cumeram  frumenti,  pastaque  rursus  30 
Ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  frustra. 
Cuj  mustela  procul,  Si  vis*  ait,  effugere  istinc, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


19.  Zarot's«edition  has  relinqntis,  which  wc  have  and  bone.    But  how  many  days  and  nighh  mutt 

adopted  io  place  of  the  common  relinques.    Fea  this  wild  creature  have  lived  indulging  his  genius, 

ives  reiinquis  frotn  some  of  his  MSS.f  and  it  lilce  a  tame  domestic  animal,  in  an  eneroy's house, 

i  likewise  ia  fire  of  ValartV    The  Veuice  araidst  tbe  uoise  of  the  faroilv  ?   Reader,  whoever 

>  of  14U2,  has  relinquas.    The  present  in-  thou  art,  if  tbou  hast  erer  saluted  Hontce,  even  at 

e,  however,  imparU  roore  cnergy  and  aui-  tbe  threshold,  canst  thou  believe  such  absuraities 

to  tbe  passage  than  either  the  future  of  that  of  him  ?"   The  learned  critic,  after  soroc  farthcr 

s&me  mood  or  the  preseot  subjunctive.  remarks,  proposes  his  emcndation  of  nitedula,  a 

12.  Soroe  read  paratum,  but  five  of  Cruquiua's  species  o  f  field  -mouse.    ff,  as  is  coriced<-d  bv  al- 

»iSS.,  and  others  of  Berroann's  and  Fea's,  cxhibit  raost  all,  Horace  here  refers  to  thc  ifcwpian  fable 

psntMs  by  an  elegant  Hellenisro.    So  also  Chari-  of  the  inouse  and  weascl,  there  can  bc  but  one  opi- 

*M  uh.  4.  p.  239.  and  Serv.  ad  JEn.  2.  377.  nion  about  the  propriety  of  Bentley'*  conjecture. 

*.  AU  tbe  MSS.  and  editions  before  Bentley  Thc  bcst  editions  since  Bentley'*  time  adopt  ni- 

vwipecWa,  for  which  Bcntlcy,  oo  learued  and  tedula.     It  i*  a  curious  circumstance,  howevcr, 

ingeaioaicoojecture,  reads  nitedula.  "Iappealto  that  even  as  early  as  t hc  days  of  St.  Augustine 

><*»  hoaour,"  Ibserves  Bentley, 11  ye  hunters,  far-  and  St  Jerome,  vulpeeuia  waa  the  lection  of  the 

men,  aod  oaturalists,  can  a  fox  eat  corn  i  M.  Da-  MSS.   Kidd's  note  on  this  passage,  appears  1o  us, 

cier,  wi»  reads  camerum,  has  wilh  rouch  good  fore-  we  confess,  singularly  unhappy  :    ••  Voces  nitedu- 


to  hu  bara,  which  raurt  certainly  be  well  covered  e  Schraderi  ObservaL  p.  70." 
'Cvimtnun  if  it  is  open  to  pigeons.    But,  it  seems,      30.  Dacier  conjecturcs  carnerctm,  which  is  destr- 

thta  was  a  lean  fbx,  that  crept  through  a  little  hole.  vedlv  reiected  by  s!( 
^bovld  hardly  believe  it,  though  he  were  «kin 
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Macra  cavum  repetes  arctum,  quenTmacra  subisti. 
Hac  ego  si  compellor  imagilie,  cuncta  resigno. 
Nec  somnum  plebis  laudo,  satur  altilium,  nec  35 
*  Otia  divitii*  Arabum  liberrima  muto. 
Saepe  yerecundum  laudasti ;  Rexque  Paterque 
Audisti  coram ;  nec  verbo  paccius  absens.    ' .  '  /     /T.'.  ^ 
Inspice,  si  possum  donata  reponere  laetus.       „  /; 

Haud  male  Telemachus,  proles  paticntis  Ulixei :  rp  "  40 

.Yon  tst  aptus  equis  Ithace  iocus  ;  ut  ntquc  planis  /.       ^  ttrf/£  ? 
X  ..,    -  fofretfus  sfaiis/neqw  *        ^  * 

Atride,*magis  apta  tibi  tua  dona  relinquam. 
Parvum  parva  decent.    Mihi  jam  non  regia  Roma> £"      '  *  * 
Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet,  aut  imbelle  Tarentum.  4"> 
'SStrenuus  et  fortis.  causisque  Philippus  agendis 
Clarus,  ab  officiis^tavam  circiter  horam  ^  , 
Dum  redit,  atqueToro  nimium  distare  Carinas 
,  Jam  grandis  na&  queritur,  conspexit,  ut  aiunt, 
\ ^drasum  quendam  vacua  tonspris  in  umbra,  *  /^,  50 

Cultello  proprios purg^ntenxlehifer  ungues.  '  / 

Demetri,  (puer  hic  nonlaeye  ju^l  Philjppi,   ^  .^jfc^ 
Accipiebat,)  abi,  quaere  et  refer,  undedomo  ;  quis  ;  t> 
Cujus  fortunae  ;  quo  sit  patte  quove  patrono. 
It,  redit,  enarrat :  Vulteium,  nomine  Menara,  .rv> 
Praeconem,  tenui  censu,  sine  crimihe  natum  ; 
Et  properare  loco  et  cessare,  et  quaejere  et  uti^ 
Gaudentem  parvisque  sodalibus,  et  lare  ceftoj  4 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


40.  Markland  conjectures  sapientis,  in  which 
Wakefield  coocura. 

41.  The  commoti  text  has  Ithaeae. 
43.  Beotley  reads  nee  multae. 

43.  Cuningam  conjecturesreftn$i/o. 

50.  Many  read  Abrasum  from  MSS.  and  early 
editions,  but  the  true  lection  is  Jldrasvm,  wbich 
Gesner  succesafully  defend»  i  M  Puto  intclli{r,i,w  ob- 
serves  tbe  critic,  "  h  ypy  Kovplav,  rasum  ad  cutim 
usque,  parci  hominis  Indicium,  qui  nollet  saepe  nu - 
mum  tonsori  dare,  (Conf.  Eptit.  1.  18.  7.)  Non 
audiendus  est  Marcilius,  qui  iibertlnae  conditionrs 
hoc  insigne  dicat.  Ne  servi  quidero  extcroo  signo 
discerai  ab  iagenuis  potcrant.  Et  interrogat  Phi- 
lippui,  quo  patre,  si  ingenuus,  quove  patrono,  ti 
libc^tinus.*, 

51.  One  of  Pulmantrs  MSS.  and  one  or  two  of 
Fea's  have  resecantem. 

52.  Cuningam  reads  laevus. 

55.  Cuningam  very  elegantly  gives  cnarrat 
which  we  htve  adopted  io  pUce  of  the  common 


reading  et  narral.   Tbe  asyndeton  imparU  pecs 
liar  animation  to  the  style,  and  bappily  d 
tbe  activity  of  the  slare  in  execnting  hrs 
commands. 

56.  The  common  text  has  ime  erim 
which  moit^  MSS.  exhibtt.  A  MS., 
FabriciusV,  and  one  also  of  H.  Stepbens'a,  grvesi- 
ne  crmine  natum,  which  Bentley  ndopta,  Str 
phens  and  Bentley  contend  that  nne 
tum  is  an  answer  to  quo 

idinz, 


is 

the 


common    readrnp,  rematns  una: 


Much  may  undoubtedly  be  said  irv  favotrV  of  t» 
common  text,  but  we  certainly  tbinTc  tbe 
tion  of  these  two  etni 
and  applicnble. 

58.  N.  Heintius  (adOvid.t.  W5.) 
lare  curto  the  troe  reading.  Thta  same  lcctk» 
found  in  two  MSS.  of  Croquiusvs,  arwi  i»  mdopte 
hy  Bentley,  who  thinks  that  so  choice  an  cprthet  a 
ctirm  could  hardly  have  been  introduced  by  th 
copvtsts.    It  harmonises,  too,  accordingr  to  tb 
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.    m    /  /  /  •    V         tf-r  •  /  '  •    y  0 

Et  ludis,  et  post  decisa  negotia  Campo. 

Scitari  libtt  ex  ipso  quaecunque  nfers,  dic  bO 
./M  coenam  veniat.    Non  sane  crg&ere  Mciui ;  i  , 
Mirari  secum  tacitus.    Quid  multa  ?  Bemgne,      .  %  V~> 

.      .  Respondet.  • —  Neget  ille  mihi  ?  —  Negat  ithproovi^et  te 

^  Vilia  yendenteWTumWo  fimfa  pdpello  / ' '  65 
J1  £cc^£et  salvere  jubet  pripr.   Ijjq  Philippo  ,  . 


;  Quod  non  inane  dorqurn  venisset ;  denique,  quod  non 
^  *  1?rovid1sse^eumf — ignovx&seputato 


Me  tibi,  si  coenas  Jihdih  mecum'~Vt  libet.  —  Ergo  70 
Post  nonam  venies  ;  nunc  t,       strenwts  auge.    *  t 
Ut  ventum  ad  coenam  est,  a*iceii<& '  tecehSa  locutus,  /C 


Cl  c 


Tandem  dormitum  dimitti(ur.    Hic,  ubi  saepe 
Occultum  visus  decuirCre  piscis  ad  hamum, 

7d 


«      Mane  cliens  et  jam  .certus  conviva,  iubetur     t\ u  . 
1  "*    "  Ru«:  sfai^a  1 Mibjfe Cwn<*  InrfJafih».  *'        ;  ->  6 
Impositus  manms  arvum  coelumque  Sabmum    •  j 


4.  C 


:«  A 


Non  cessat  laudare.    Videt  ridetque  Philippus, 

Et  sibi  dum  requiem,  dum  risus  undique  quaerit,  ^ l  .>/.viv, 

Dum  septem  donat  sestertia,  mutua  sejkcmv  Au  «^»^-80 

Promittit,  persuadet,  uti  mercctur  agellum. ' 

Mercatur.    Ne  te  longis  ^nbagibus uHra  ^ 

Quamsatis  est  morer.  ex  nrtiaafitT  rusticus,  atqu^" .  ~J  Aj 

SUldos  et '  vineta  cre^  mera,  praejSarat  ufmbs, 

Immoritur studjis/et  amore  senescit  habendi.  85 

Verum  ubi  oves  furto,  morbo  periere  capellae. 


VARIOUS  READLNGS. 

^uoe  cm.c,  touch  morc  with  gaudtntem  and  par-  60.  G.are&QUS  reads  Fraetsidisset,  aad  Lambt- 

ti  tedalibut  :ha  ihe  common  reading  /ore  cer/o.  nus  Proruisaet. 

Tbere  is,  buwr  ver,  u  fatal  objection  to  th is  emen-  73.  One  of  Benlley'*  oldest  1NI5S.  omilfl  Hic, 

^»««a,  whic  h  is,  that  tenui  censu  already  pre-  and  cornmenccs  the  sentence  aftc r  ditnittitur  with 

ctoes.  Gesner's  deience  uf  the  comrnon  tcxt  is  Hbi  auae.    This  omission  is  variously  sapplied. 

pwfcctry  correct  :  M  Certo  lare,  ne  talts  videntur,  The  Leyden  MS.  togelher  with  another,  has  Att 

qrttn  dtscribit  Epist  1.  15. 28."  ubi  saepc.    The  MS.  of  Vossius  gives  Ergo  ubi 

«L  Oaaof  Fea»«  MSS.  and  also  Zarofs  edition  saepe,  while  that  of  Trinity  College  exhibils  Huc 

hav>  kcet  for  tibet.    In  tbis  same  line  somc  rcad  uot  saepe,  and  that  of  Qaeen's  with  mony  others, 

fMiMp^  but  quaecunqueis  ftmnd  »n  good  MSS.  Hicubi  rcupc.    The  Gottingen  MS.  has  Hinc 

•nd  is  idoptP<l  ly  Gesoer,  Oberlinos,  Combe,  ubi  saepc.     BenUcy  considers  Htc  and  Ergo 

WaJtefield,  Doring,  and  otbers.  equally  gqod,  though  be  rearis  the  former.  Cunin- 

63-  ta  pdacc  of  the  coromon  reading  jXtgat  ills,  gam  prelers  Ergo.    The  best  editkns  fbllow  Beat- 

icw of  Beotley's  MSS.  have  Jfeget  iUt^  which  tbat  fey. 

•  ntic  prefert    We  have  given  this  cmcodatioa  82.  Markland  reads  Mercatus  (nc  ti  longis  am- 

7«h  soroe  of  <he  bcst  edilion* .  ©ag-t6us  uitra  Quam  sa tis  est  morer)  ex  nitida,  & c 
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Spem  mentita  seges,  bos  est  enectus  arando  : 
Offensus  damnis,  media  de  nocte  caballum 
Arripit,  iratusque  Philippi  tendit  ad  aedes. 
Quem  simul  adspcxit  scabrtim  intonsumque  Philippus, 
*~l)urds,  riit,  Vultci,  nimis  altentusqut  videris 
Esst  mihi.  —  Po/,  mt  rmWum,  patrone,  vocares, 
Si  velles,  inquit,  vcrwn  mihi  pontrt  nomen. 
Quod  te  per  Gtnium  dcxtramque  deosqut  Penates 
Obsecro  ct  oblestor,  vttat  me  rcddc  priori. 

Qui  semel  adspexit,  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
Praestent,  mature  rcdeat^rcpcta^qup  relicta. 
Metiri  so  quemque  suo  moaulo  ac^peue  verum  csi 


Epistola  VIII. 


95 


AD  CELSUM  ALBINOVANUM 

4Jelso  gauucre  et  f>enc  rcm  gcrere  Albinovano, 

Musa  rogata  rcfer,  comiti  scrihaeque  Neronis.   -  9 . 

Si  quaeret  quid  acam,  dic,  multa  ct  pulchra  minanteni.  .  *  * 

v  iverc  ncc  recte  nec  suaviter ;  haud  quia  granuo 

Contudcrit  vitcs,  olcamvc  momordcrit  aestus",  . 

Nec  quia  longinquis  armcntum  acgrotrt  in  agns  ;  * 

Sed  quia  mentc  minus  validus  quam  corporc  toto 

Nil  audirc  velim,  nil  discerc,  quod  lcvet  aegrum  : 

Fidis  oflcndar  medicis,  irascar  amicis, 

(,ur  me  iuncsto  proporcnt  arccrc  veterno  ;  10 


VARIOUS 


9j.  Somc  MS&  lOd  caily  editions  have  dicere 
nomen.  Lambinus  6r*t  recalled  ponerc  into  tho 
text,  and  it  was  subsequently  ndopted  by  Cruqni- 
us,  Torrentius,  Bentley,  &c. 

9G.  The  common  editions  bave  simvl%  but  on 
old  MS.  of  Cruquius's  and  another  of  Bcrs*nnnn's 
give  semel,  which  is  tho  true  reading.  "  They 
who  rcad  simul,"  obsencs  Bentley,  M  if  they 
refcr  it  to  Vulteius,  must  be  obliged  to  read  rt- 
iliit  rcpetiitqvc,  In  the  following  verse,  against 
thc  faith  of  MSS.  Lamhinus  snd  Dacier  havo 
nssigned  these  three  lines  to  Philip.  But  Phi- 
lip  i»w  pcrsuaded  trom  the  bcginmng  that  Me- 
nashad  better  have  continued  in  his  first  «ondi. 
-v»,  and  partly  propofed  as  a  mart*r  of  ment- 


KLADINGS. 

ment  to  make  him  chnnge  it:  vidct  ridetgve  Ptu- 
Uypus.  Thc  wntimcnt  therefure  can  only  beloMg 
to  tho  poet,  who  draws  this  moral  from  the  tate  — « 

had  tofd." 

KrifT.  8. 

3.  Some  MSS.  bavc  quacrit.  In  this  same  Ime 
Cuningam  reads  multa  ac  pvlchra,  without  rrrocb 
rcgard  certainly  cither  to  hannony  or  elegance. 

5.  Some  of  the  carly  editkxis  have  oleamquc. 

6.  Thc  earlicr  editions  give  arvis,  which  Cimie 
gain  adoptsv   JNTost  of  the  MSS.,  bowerer,  rmmel 
afrris,  whicli  is  preferable  :  M  Jirvis  minus  ph* 
cet,"  obsenres  (Jesner,  "quia  arva  proprie  nin ? . 
quae  arantur  «egetis  caus*a  " 
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Quae  nocuere  sequar,  fugiam  quae  profore  credam, 

Romae  Tibur  amem,  ventosu/Tibure  Romam. 

Post  haec,  ut  valeat,  quo  pacto  rem  gerat  ct  se,  L" 

Ut  placeat  Juveni,  percontare,  utque  cohorti. 

Si  dicet,  Recte  :  primura  gaudere,  subindc  15 

Praeceptum  auriculis  hoc  instillare  memento : 

Ut  tu  fortunam,  sic  nos  te,  Celse,  feremus. 

Epistola  IX. 
AD  CLAUDIUM  NERONEM. 
'  *        ^ptimius,  Claudi,  nimirum  intelligit  unus, 

J    v  ' 


i  1  •  *- 


'  r  Quanti  me 'fecias/  Nam  quum  rogat  et  precc  cogit,  >>t 
°    ^licetiit  fibi  wlaudareet  tnSere  coiier,  Ct  »  4 
Dignum  mente  domoque  legenUs  honesta  Neronis,  *<S«     » . 
Munere  quum  fungi  propioris  censet  amici,  5  - 


Quid  possim  videt  ac  novit  me  valdius  ipso. 
4      Multa  qujdem  dixi,  cur  excusatus  abirem u,  • 
y  fced  tunui,  mea  ne  nnxisse  minora  putarer ;        .  • 
Dissimulator  opis  propriae,  mihi  commodus  uni. ,  :?  ; . 
/     ^Stc  ego,  majoris  fugiens  opprobria  culpae,       .  -  ^  ^    - ,  M 
Frontis  ad  urbanae  descendi  praemia.    Quod  si 
Depositum  laudas  ob  amici  jussa  pudorem, 
Scribe  tui  gregis  hunc,  et  fortem  crede  bonumque.  > 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

11  Crsqaias  fouod  in  his  foar  BUndiaian  MSS.  EriST.  9. 

-axiwus  iii  place  of  the  common  ventosus,  This 

wne  reading  vraa  obtained  by  Bcntley  from  four      2.  The  MSS.  and  early  ediiions  vary  betwccn 

f  fcis  oldest  MSS. ,  and  it  was  exhibited  aiso  to  nam  cum  rogat,  and  nam  me  rogai.   The  former 

otber  Terr  old  MSS.  inspected  by  Barth.  Serrius,  isupon  the  whole  the  better  rcading,  and  bas  »c- 

norwerer,  bas  vrntotnsy  (oJ  JE*.  4.  224.) — Sort^  corain^ty  foond  a  ptace  in  some  ot  the  best  edi- 

^*tioo»  rcmove  tbe  comma  after  amem  and  make  tions,  esjiecia] I v  in  those  sabsequent  to  the  time  ti 

•r  fcBow  Wmtmm.  Victorius.  (wrf.  P.  Victor.  Var.  Lect.  lib.  CO. 

14.  5ome  read  atque  c.  90 

•  *  m  *  * 
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Epistola  X. 

AD  FUSCUM  ARISTIUM. 

Urbis  amatorem  Fuscum  salvere  iubemus  / 

Ruri^  amatores,  hac  in  re  scilicet  una  \  '  ,     A  / 

*•     .  .^ultum  dissimiles,  at  cefera  paene  gemelli, *  .  / 
Fraternisanimis,  quidquid  negat  alter,1et  alter  ; 


Ajiriuimus  pariter  velufc  hotjque  cofumBL  * 

*"/  T*  nidum  servas,  ego  laudo  ruris  amreni  *  ^  e/*' 

ftlvos, et  rausco  circumlita  saxa, 'riermisquc.^y  "  "^^^*^ 

Quid  quaeris  ?  vivo  et  regno,  simul  ista  reliqui,  "'^^  *  ~*  ^ 


■*f  ^  Quae  vos     coelu^n  iehis^mo^sec^uilio  ; 
"  *  /  VUtijue  sacerdotls  fugitivus,  Ima  recuso ;    v  -     ./k.  - 
^ ^ raije.egeo jairun«  Zt* 

*    ^ijere  naturae  si  corivehienfer^oftet,  k  "  *  /*~^*"*-  ~/  ^VL^ 
Ponehdaeqiie  dorno  quaerenda  est  area  primura, 


Npvistine  locum/  potiorem  rure  beato  ? '     ^  ^  v  *  U" 

Est  ubi  plus  terjeaht  hicmes  ?  uju  gratiorj^ra^  ^  *  ^  1*> 
•  Leniat  etrabiem  Cariis/eT«iOmehta  teohis/  ^  irXJV*%  . 


7  rr 

I  Quum  semel  accemt  solenrt  f^  i 

Est  ubi  divellat  .somnW  mintfs  ihvida  cura  ?^"* ,  ^  *' '  «©^T*' 
*  "Deterius  Lfbycis  olet  aut  nitet  rierba  lapillis>  '^^tl^ 


VARIOUS  READINCS. 


Etist.  10. 


3.  Cruquius  first  adopted  ai  cttera  iu  thc  place 
of  tbe  common  reading  ad  ectcra.  It  is  found  in 
two  MSS.  of  Torrenlius'8,  as  many  of  Bersmanu's, 
in  tae  Vossian  and  oldest  Blondinian,  and  tike- 
wi&e  in  some  of  Fea's.  Cruquius  is  followed  by 
Beatley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Wakefield,  Wetzel, 
Zeune,  and  otben.  Zarot's  edition  of  1470,  aud 
that  of  Milan  1477,  have  06  ceUra.  N.  Heinsius 
(ad  Oxnd.  M<t.  9.  99.)  defcnds  at  cetera.  The 
common  reading  is  at  variance  with  thc  idiom  of 
the  language,  bv  whicb  ad  in  similar  ca^es  is  al- 
ways  uuderstood. 

5.  Two  MSS.  of  Croquius'9  bave  vetulis  notis- 
gue  columbisy  which  is  also  givan  as  a  coojecturaJ 
reading  in  tbe  notes  to  Lambinus's  editioo.  Tbe 
common  lection,  which  we  havc  given  in  the  le*t 
is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  A  question  arises, 
however,  with  regard  to  tiie  punctuatioo.  Torren- 
tius,  on  ttie  authority  of  two  MSS.,  places  a  pe- 
riod  afk  r ptu  iirr,  and  a  comma  after  cotumbi,  by 
wbich  arraugement  veMi  notique  columbi  are 


connected  with  wbat  foibws.  Bentley  adopls 
nearly  tbe  same  punctuation,  cxcept  that  be  pat» 
acolon  after  pariter.  Hunter  adops  the  po"intjr~ 
of  Torrentius,  and  conlends  for  the  elegant  «n- 
tactical  arraugement  wbicb  it  produres,  i.  e.  (J*os  > 
vetuli  notique  columbi,  tu  nidum  jerna*,  tgv  kw. 
do,  &c.  Tbere  may  be  great  elegance,  we  allow 
in  this  con>truclion,  but  the  beauty  of  tbe  fi^VS  ti 
«innuimus  pariter  vetuli  notique  columtn  ttto 
grcat  to  bc  sacridced  to  a  mcre  grainmatica!  nicet 
9.  By  far  tbe  greater  number  of  MSS.  pi 
tis  in  place  of  the  commoo  reading  tjtfertis.  Ti 
latter  would  appear  tohave  originated  in  a  g\os& 

18.  The  greater  number  of  MSS  have  depftU 
Torrenlius,  however,  successfully  defendU  the  re&i 
in^  we  have  adopted,  on  the  ground  that  thc  w*c' 
driving  away  of  sloep  is  nol  so  much  allodhKi  * 
asthe  constant  and  barassing  interruption  of  wkvir 
ber,  which  gnawing  care  brings  in  its  train. 

19.  As  alTusion  is  made  to  aleep  in  the  prec  t 
iug  line,  Bcntley  coojecturcs  that  we  shoutd  re 
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.  Purior  in  yieis  aqua  lendit  nimpcre  plumbum, 
Quam  quae  peT  prtjrium  trepidat  cum  nnirmure  nvum  ' 
"v,^fen1pe  irifer^varias  nutritur  silva  oolurn^ai'     *         ?  ^ 
Laudaturque  domus,  longos  quae  j^rospifcinagrbs. 
r  ^  ^Natimim expeljcs  fiirca,  tamen  uiquereddmL^*^ 

Kt  malu  pirrumpet  furtim  TasfScnV  victrixfT  *  % 

Non,  qui  Sidonio  contendere  callidus  ostro  y  ^  ' 
,      Nescit  Aquinatcm  potantia  vellera^ucum, 
Certius  accipiet  damnum  proplusve  mcdullis. 
*/        Quam  qui  non  poterit  vero  distiniruere  falsum. 
y  i^uem  res  plus^nimio  delectavere  «ecundae, 

Mutatac  quatient.    Si  quid  jnjraberc,  pbnes ^JjT^  ^ 
Trivitiis.    Fuge  magna  ;  ficet  sul>  pau|>crc  tecto' 
^^te^es  et  rcgum  vita  praecurrere  amicos. 

Cervus  equum  pugna  melior  communibus  lierbis 
Pellebat,  donec  minor  in  certamirie  longo 
/  ^    Imploravit  opes  hominis,  frenumque  recepit 
Sed  postquam  victor  violens  discessit  al>  hoste, 
Non  equitem  dorso,  non  frenum  depulit  ore. 
Sic,  qui  pauperiem  veritus  potiore  rnetallis 
/       Libertate  caret,  dominum  vehet  improbus,  atque  10 
Jsemet  aeternum,  quia  parvo  nesciet  uti. 


Cui  non  conveniet  sua  reg,  ut  calccus  olini, 


Si  pede  major  erit,  subvertet ;  si  minor,  urcl. 

Laetus  sorte  tua  vives  sapientcr,  Aristi ; 
Nec  me  dimittes  incastigatum,  ubi  plura  45 
Cogere,  quam  satis  est,  ac  non  cessare  videbor. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

%\us  tapttis  for  iapiliis.  Tbe  emendation  is  al-  30  The  collation  of  Saiias  has  pius  aequo,  of 
*~  The  poet  refers  to  thc.lcs-    which  Cuningam  higbly  approves.    The  fection 


wtpavements  of  antiqwitv  plus  nimio,  however,  is  «anctioncd  by  the  usage  of 

WV  hare  adoptcd  expelies  with  Bentley,  the  best  wrilers. 
^  tx^aad.  oibers, as  indicaiing  mtbrr  :\n  citti  mpt      .37.  The  common  reading  is  victor  violens,  for 

*  *-*  4i  actual  success  of  the  expcnment.    This  which  Bentley  substitutes  on  conjccturc  vtolens 

latter  4t%  would  be  conveycd  by  rrpr.liai,  which  victo.    This  emcndation,  however,  ia  of  no  great 

J^Mtjre  onproper,  though  given  in  sevoral  valuc,  since  wcfor  and  victus  are  so  closely  con- 

M"»S.  wdcditiofis.  nected  in  meaning  that  the  formcr  is  always  of  ne- 

25  b>  jbce  of  fastidut,  many  MSS.  have  ei-  cessity  implied  by  the  latler.    Some  cditiona  hare 

fattifyi  or  vestigw.    The  latter  is  givcn  also  victorvicto. 
a  the  Mtaadition  of  1477.    But  Gcsncr  welt  de-      40.  In  place  of  vchcl.  two  of  Beotley's  MSS. 

lee  is  the  nudog  of  our  text.    "  Divitum  Hcliciac  have  vehit,  which  hc  adonts  in  the  ttxt  Cunin- 

iWgimsl  aHBplic itati  naturae,  quam  fastidiunt."  gam  gives  the  sarne  reading  wbich  he  states  is 

^S.  TW  M^S.  and  early  editioos  vary,  sotne  found  in  six  editions. 
hariB^  rrrcJtm  ard  others  tttcntm.  % 


r 
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Imperat,  haud  servit,  cpllecta  pecunia  cuique*  / 
Tortom  digna  sequi  potius  quam  duccrc  funem. 

Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  farium  putre  Vacunae„  *l* ■ 
Excepto  quod  non  simul  csses,  cetera  laetus.  W 

.    •  '7.,  .,  '  * 

Epistola  XI. 


AD  BULLATIUM.  n  , 

v  «.  ^Quid  ^bi  visa  Chios,  Bullati,  notaque  Lesbos  f    '  ,..  'l 
Quvb  concinna  Samosf  quld  Croesi  regia  Sawfofr 
Smyrna  quid,  et  Colophon  ?^  majora  minorave  fama  7 ) 
Cunctanc  prac  Campo  et^Tiberino  rtumine  sordent9 
An  venit  in  votum  Attalicis  ex  urbibus  una  ?  .    .  , 


v  #«-»» 


An  tche^um  laudas  odio  rjfiaris  afque  viarum  ? ^ 
Scis,  Lebedus  quid  sit ;  Gabiis  a^esertior  atqiTc  v 
Fidehis  vicus  i^tamen  iljjc  vivere  vcllcm, 
Oblitusque  meoruro,  obfiv7soe*n3us  et  illis, 
Neptunum  procul  e  terrn  ^peciarc  furentem.  /  ^  ^  A 

Sed  neque  qui  Capua  Romarn  petit,  lmbrc  lutoque 

'  "  '/rtigus  colle£it,  furpos  jtft^^jaudat/  f 

^  Ut  forlunatam  j>lcne jpr^itantia  vitam.  *  ^  /  .       ' > 
Ncc,  si  tc  validus  jactaterit  Auster  in  aho,  :        "   '  *7 
Idcirco  navem  trans  Aegaeum  mare  vendas.  ;  s 

Tncolumi  Rhodos  cl  Mitylphe^pulchra  facilTquod     '  «t1 
raenula  solstitio,  campestre  mvahbus  auns/ 
Pet  brumam  Tiberis,  Sextili  mense  caminus.  /  y 
Dum  licet,  uc  vultum  Servat  Fortuna  beni^nutnf'*  t^J,  t)^^ 
Romao  laudetur  Samos  et  Chiop  et  Rhodos  absens.      ~  — 
Tu,  quamcunque  dcus  tibi  fortunaverilnorami    *  ^ 

.  /  r  .  .  r£* 


VARIOUS  READING3. 

4"  Ti*  common  rcading  \%  aut.  tid.  Expl».  15.  Cuninram  rcadf  JSTec  U  si,  which  «« 
naton  Notcs.  found  in  a  MS.  of  Fea*». 

49.  Cuningam,  aftcr  his  usual  cuslom,  reads/a-       18.  Tbe  collation  of  Sa.xias  has  av$trit. 
mtm  pott.  20.  The  common  rcading  is  et  vvltvm,  for 

on  accounC  of  the  belter  sound,  we  bave  »»T 
Erisr.  11.  witb  Bentley  ac  vuihon.  The  besfeditions  i 

aame.  .  . 

3.  Bentlevk  retains  wunorcnr  the  comraon  read-      22.  Conin^nro  conirctarcs  dnts,  sntfo^*0 

of  tlic  c»r1v  editions  have  Md 
Gahiis. 

■ 
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"Orata  sumc  manu,  neu  dulcia  differ  in  nnnum ;  , .  v  . 

Ut,  quocunque  loco  fueris,  vrxisse  libenter 
//TeAcas.    Nam  si  ratio  et  prudentia  curas,  25 
Non  locus  effusi  late  maris  arbiter,  aufert : 
i  j  .   .  Coeium,  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunL  . 

Quadrigis  petimus  betie  v  ivcre.    Quod  petis,  hic  est, 

Est  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus.  30 

\  Epistola  XII. 

AD  ICCIUM. 

__  .  Fructibus  Agrippae  Siculis,  quos  colligis,  Icci. ',  ,  1 
*  »3i  rtfcte  irjieris,.  non  est  ut  copia  majof      Y  » ^ 

/  *~t'**  Xb  Jove  dbnari  possittibi.   Tolie  querelas  ; 
'        rauper  enim  non  cst,  cui  rerum  suppetit  usus.  J 
V  r  -Si  yentn  Behe,  si  lateri  esl^dibusquQ  tuis.  nil  /  r'* 

Divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  majus. 
Si  forte  in  medio  posiUiiuin  abstemius  herfiis 
Vivis  et  urtica,  sicjyives  protinus,  ut  te 
1;     ttonfetim  Iiquidus Tortunae  rivus  inauret  \, , 

^>el  quia  naturam  mutare  pecunia  nescjj,  10 
Vel  quia  cuncta  putas  una  virtutc  m 


5  7  Miramur,  si  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos  /  < 

Cultaque,  dum  peregre  est  animus  sme  corpore  yelox : 
k  'Qutim  ttf  ihter  scabiem Ttantam  et  contagia  fucri  ' 


Nil  paryum  sapias,  et  adhuc  sublimia  cures ; 
"Quae  mare  compescant  causae  ;  quid  tempere 


15 


compescant  causae  ;  quid  temperet  annum  ; 
v  "Stellae  sponte  sua,  jussaene  vagentur  ct  crrent ; 
Quid  premat  obscurum  Lunae,  quid  ppoferat  orbem 

Quid  velit  et  possit  ref^m^cblicofiSia  Siscctfsf^y 


'''Vy'/f  TT—l  *  ft  >T" 

VARIOOS  READ1NG3. 

SS.  T_«  convnon  textt  h«ve  gencrtlly  n«r  and  Hunter,  gi»ing  vt  tbe  force  of  ettamsi.  Many 
Cia,  in  plicc  of  which  Bentley  rettored  neu  dulcia  editioos  h»ve  ri  for  sic,  which  alten  for  the  worse 
fram  MSS.  Tbe  eroendalion  is  adopted  in  the   the  meaniog  of  the  naMage. 

9.  Eutychet,  an  of  * 
p.  2160  )  reads  larg 
tion  to  all  the  MSS. 

1.  A  few  MSS.  hate  20.  Coningam  coojectares  EmpedocUum,  which 

We  have  adojnted  the  panctuation  of  Zeune   Sanadon  also  adopts.   The  obiect  of  this  emenda 
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Empedocles,  an  Stertinium  deliret  acumen. 


20 


mendation  is  adoplea  in  tne   tne  meaniug  ot  the  rasmge. 

9.  Eutyches,  an  old  gr»mmariant  (apud  Puttch. 
Erirr.  12.  p.  2I6U)  reads  targvs  for  tiquidus,  but  in  opposi- 
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Verum  seu  pisces,  seu  Dorrum  et  caepe  trucidas,  ^  t        ^  'h 
Utere  Pompcio  Grosojhp  :  et,  si,  quid  pctet,  u\\xq  \  c  "7  . 

Defer;  nil  Grosphus  nisf  Veram  c-ramt  et  a^uum.'  ;  "^  \^  y 
Vilis  amicorum  est  annona,  bonis  ubi  quid  deest.      4  ^ 

Ne  tamen  ignores,  quo  sit  Romana  loco  res :  25  | 

Cantaljer^Agnpgae^jClaudi  virtute  Neronis  ^ 


fAnnemu8A&^;^1n^umqiie  Phraates  fW"  ^/^ L  '  ' 
x  Caesaris  accepit  genibus  minor ;  aurca  fruges  > 

Ttaliac  pleno  defudit  Copia  cornu.       .  .^.  , 

-       i  '  I        y  4— 

Epistola  XIII. 
AD  VINIUM  ASELLAM. 


Ut  proficiscentem  docui  te  saepe  diuquc. 
"Xu^iisto ^  reddesiigndta  volurfiina,  VinV  ^ ■  *       <•-«'->-  • 
!"  U    Si  validus,  s^la&rerK  srdchique  poscct  t  *'       y* ' 


ihique  poscct ; 
Ne  studio  nostri  pecces,  odiumque  iibellis 
;  ,        Sedulus  importes  opera  veheraente  minister.  , ,      1  r  "i 
Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  uret  sarcirra  ctiartae. 
Abjicito  potius,  quam  qub  perferre  jubens  y 
Clitellas  ferus  impingas,  Asinaeque  paternum 
Cognomen,  vertas  iij,-  risum,  et  fabula  fias^  / 
Viribus  uteris.per  clivos/  flunmia7lamasVr  "^"  =f  10  - 

{'  VTctor  prOpositj^simuT  ac"  j^fvener^s  Hluc,        ^  ^  ' 
Sic  positum  servabis  onus,  ne  forte  sub  ala      \   _    _  rt. 
Fasciculum  portes  librorum,  ut  rusticus  agnum  ?  \^  * 
Ut  vinosa  glomus  furtivac  Pyrrhia  lanae ;  \  u 

_ 


v  r,-  •  ^ 

VARIOUS  JlEApi^S. 

tioft  isloobUin  t  roore  nniforrn  constroclton  :  but  as  Bcntley  remarks,  that  the  epistle  was  Hritlec 

this  very  change  of  constnictton  is  intentional  on  subsequent  to  the  harvcst.    If  w  give  drfundt!. 

tbe  part  of  the  poet,  in  order  to  make  Stertinius  the  it  roarks  tbe  period  of  the  lianrest  itself. 
morr  prominent  of  the  two  philosophers,  as  he  tvas 

the  faireraubject  of  ridicule.    In  this  saroe  linc  Epist.  13. 
son»e  rpad  StertinH. 

22.  Markland  remores  tlie  comma  after  petet,  S.  The  common  texts  have  tlnni. 

and  placea  it  at  the  e.ndof  tbe  line.  6.  One  MS.  of  Pulmann\  one  of  VaUrfs,  and 

23.  The  Goctingen  MSS.  has  OJer,  fitiin  a  one  alao  of  Combe*s,  have  vrftt  sorcrna,  aod  so 
gloas.  H.  Stepbens  conjectured.    Bentley  refutes  thi- 

29.  The  MSS.  vary,  some  reading  dijjudit,  readine. 

othcrs  diflundit,  otbers  dtfudttx  and  otbers  again  12.  D.  Heinstos  conjectures  Seposttum,  wUch 

defitndit.   Bentley  reads  dtfttndit,  but  the  majo*  Bentley  refutes. 

nty  of  editions  have  defudit.   The  dulerence  is  14.  In  place  of  the  common  rpading  glomas. 

"otverymeterial:  if  we  adopt  defudit,  it  denotes,  which  is  of  doubtful  autbority,  the  Sland-™r. 
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✓  Ut  eum  pileolo  soleas  conviva  tribulis.  .  15 


*  ^l/  Carmina,  quae  possint  oculps  fturesque  morari  _  /    y  / 

Caesaris ;  oratus  multa  prcce,,nitere  }>orro. 
Vade,  vale,  cave,  ne  titubes  mandataque  frangas 


Epistola  XIV. 


<r.. 


AD  VILLICUM  SUUM. 

V illice  silvarum(et  mihi  mereddentis  agelli,  c    ^  v*w«* 

Quem  tu festtals^llabitatum  quinque  focis,  ct'  ^    7  J 
Quinque  bonos  solitum  Variam  dimittere  patres  ; 
Certemus/spinas  animone  ego  /ortjns,  an  tu  ^ 
Evellas  agixyct  melior  sit  Horalius  an  rcs.  'J. 
Me  quamvis  Lamiae  pietas  et  cura  moratur, 
Fratrem  moerentis,  rapto  de  fratre  dolentis 
Insolabiliter ;  tamen  istuc  mens  animusque 
^c_JPert,  et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustra. 
,    +     Rure  ego  viventem,  tu  mds  in  urbe  beatum.  .  j    ^  10 

g^J   ,,Cui  placet  alterius,  sua  nimirum  esl  odio^sprs.  /''i^ttt.' 
"  w    "  '  Stuttus  uterque  locum  immeritum  causatur  iniqde^  t^tf  " 
x-  /»v^Jn     Pa  ?st  animus,  qui  se  non  eflugk  unquam. 
Tu  mediastinus  tacita  prece  rura  petebas, 

Xunc  urbem  et  ludos  et  balneajvillicus  optag.  15 
Me  constare  mihi  scis,  et  discedere  tristem, " 
Quandocunque  trahunt  invisa  negotia  Romam. 


Non  eadem  iniramur ;  eo  disconvenit  inter 


4  % 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

MSS.  of  Cruquius,  (wo  of  Bentley"s,  the  Gottin-  5.  D.  Heinsius  conjecturcs  an  rus,  which  Cu- 

ireo  .MSS. ,  the  coilation  of  Saxius,  and  several  of  nin^am  adopts  but  Bentley  refutes. 

\-  e»'s  MSS.  exhibit  glomus.    One  or  tivo  MSS.  6.  Pulmatui,  Valart,  and  Fea,  have  moretur  ia 

kuve  giobo*,  originating;  probabiy  in  a  gloss.  some  of  their  MSS.,  a  reading  adopted  by  Lamli 

16.  Some  MSS.  have  A"ec  vulgo,  others  X,  vui-  nus  and  otbers. 

g"o.   Bentley  adopts  JVai  vulgo,  from  one  of  his  9.  Bentley  conjectures  avet  for  amat,  and  places 

MSS.,  which  is  also  found,  by  a  later  hand,  in  a  acomma  after  Fert.    His  objection  to  amat  is,  that 

MS.  of  OberlinusV   The  best  editiotis  follow  Bent-  when  united  with  rumpere,  it  would  bave  the  force 

ley.  ot  sotet,  ^tXti ;  wherea»  the  sense  requires  a  verb 

Enst.  14.  with  the  sienificaUon  of  cupit.    There  is  uo  need, 

howevcr,  ot  any  change,  since  amat,  which  is  tbr. 

3.  The  Gottingcn  MS.  and  some  of  U»e  early  readingrof  all  tbe  MSS.  andeditions,  mayveryna- 

editioos  have  Rariam.    Other  MSS.  have  Baria,  turally  Ue  used  bere,  as  it  is  clsewhere  in  the  bes: 

which  is  Ibund  also  in  tbe  edition  of  Ascensius,  writcrs,  with  tbe  meaning;  of  cupit. 

aud  in  fhe  Venice  ediUons  of  1486  and  1490.  The  11.  One  of  Pulroann's  MSS.  and  some  of 

Junfa  editioo  of  1503  has  Barium.  bious's,  have  odio  res. 
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Mcquc  et  tc  ;  nam,  quae  deserta  ct  inhospitu  tetgm 
*  I      Credis,  amoena  vocat  mec/im  qui  scntit.  et 

Quactu  pulchra  putas.    Fornix  tif>i  ct  uncta  pdpina  JJ 
Incutiunt  urbis  (iesiderium,  video  :  ct  quod 
Angulus  iste  feret  piper  et  thus  oeius  uva  : 
j  Nec  vicina  subest  vinum  praebere  taberna 

Quae  possit  tibi ;  nec  meretrix  ribicina,  cujus  *  25 

Ycl  strcpitum  salias  terrae  gravis:  et  tamcn  urgucs'^ 
Jampridem  11041  tacta  ligpnibus  arva,  bovemque 
Disjunctum  curas,  et  strictis  frondibus  exples. 
Addit  opus  pigro  rivus,  si  decidit  imber, 
Multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcen  prato.  j&by*, 

Nunc^,  age,  quid  nostrum  concenturii  dividat,  audi.  n 
Quem  teniie9  decuere  togae  nitidique  capilfi, 
Quem  scis  immunem  Cinarae  placuisse  rapaci,  ^^-^ 
Quem  bibulum  liquidi  media  dc  Iuca  Falerni, 
Coena  brevis  juvat,  et  prope  rivum  somnus  in  herba  j  jSi 
riec  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  mcidere  ludum. 
Non  istic  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam 
Limat;  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  veneriat : 
Rident  vicini  glebas  et  saxa  moventem. 

Cum  servis  urbana  diaria/fodere  mavis  ?  $ 
Ilorum  tu  in  numerum  voto  ruis?  Invidet  usum 
Lignorum  ct  pecoris  tibi  calo  argutus,  et  horti. 
Optat  ephippia  bos  piger  ;  optat  ararc  caballus. 
Quam  scit  uterquc,  hbens,  censebo,  excrceat  artem. 

  ^  ^  A*. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

19.  Lambinu*  and  TorrenLius  prefcr   tcsca,  43.  This  line  is  variously  punctuated,  someec- 

which  very  probably  is  tbe  true  orthoeraphy  if  tioni  having  tbe  sarne  pointint  witb  ourt,  otben 

Scmliger'8  etymology  of  tbe  terni  (idoKia  for  damie-  placing  a  comnm  after  bo$.    Bentley  is  in  kios 

,  ia )  be  correct.  of  the  latter,  considering  piger  when  »ppJied  to 

28.  Lambinus  gives  Drjunctwm  (rom  four  MSS.  bos,  too  general  and  uaual  an  epithet  to  iropsrf  »T 

33.  Some  of  iha  old  cditions  have  Cynarae.  ncw  force  to  tbe  sentence.    But,  as  Gesaer  te- 

34.  Some  MSS.  have  m«rY«  tU  nocte.  marks,  pigtr  is  here  ctjnivalent  to  quem  ptgtilik- 
40  Bentley  reads  icrvis  tu  urbana,  and  assigns  ris  rui,  and  therefore  citber  punctuation  is  good- 

asa  reason,  "  ut  distinctiui  et  efficacias  prccedat 
0001^»™».«).*' 


I 


t 
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Efistola  XV. 
AD  NUMONIUM  VALAM. 


e 


Quae  sit  hiems  Veliae,  quod  coeluiri^  Vala,  §alerni, 


Quorum  hdminum  rjegio,  et  qualis  via  ;  (liam  mihi  Baias 
r  /' '  Musa  ^rvacuas  Antomus/et  tamen  llli»  '  v  ■  'l  t 
Me  m  ih^jum,  gelioVquum  perluor  unda 
I*er  mejmm  fWus.   Sane  royrteta  relinqui, ,  f> 

Sulfura  contemni,  vicus  gemit,  invidussaegris',      -  *  *n  *k*e.-* 
Qui  caput  et  stomachum  supponere  fontibus  audcnt 
Clusinis,  Gabiosque  petunt  et  frigida  rura. 
ft      Mutandus  locus,  est,  et  deversoria  nota  10 
Praeteragendus  equus.    Quo  tendis  ?  non  mihi  Cumas 
Est  iter  aut  Baias,  lacva  stomacliosiisTiabena 
Dicet  eques :  sed  equis  frenato  cst  auris  in  ore  ;) 
Major  utrum  popuhim  frumenti  copia  pascat ; 
Collectosne  bibant  imbrqs,  pateosne  perennes 
Jugis  aquae  ;  (rtam  viria  rrfhH  moror  illius  orae. 
Rure  meo  possum  quidvis  pcrjerre  patique  :  ^ 
Ad  mare  quum  veni,  generbsum  et  lerie  requffo, 


VARIOU3  READINGS. 
Epiw.  15. 

5.  Beodey  gives  tnurteia  as  more  iu  accordaoce  iecture.    lf  by  Gabiot  be  means  Gabiasfontes, 

witb  fbc  ortbography  of  tbe  age  in  which  Horace  his  emeodauon  ia of  do  value,  aince  tbe  proper  ts 

ared.    We  ahoutd  bave  very  strong  doubls  as  to  preasion  wooldbe  Gabinos  (fontes). 

ibe  correctoesa  of  this  retnark.     Schneider,  in  13.  Soroe  of  Bcntley's  best  MSS.  aod  aeveral  ot 

inr  on  tbe  iotroduction  of  the  y  uito  tbe  Fea'«  have  equis,  whtch  Beotley,  Cuningam,  Sana- 

alphabet,  observee  :  "  DieZert  der  Eio-  doo,  Wskeoeld,  Fea,  and  others  adopt.  Johnsoa 

,  dieses  Bochstaben  io  die  lateinische  aod  Wetiet  defcnd  eoiu,  tbe  coromoo  reading, 

Spracbe  lasst  sich  nicht  genau  bestimmcn.   Dass  which  is  given  also  by  Gesoer  end  Dorios;.  We 

Eanms  und  Attius  sich  desselben  nocb  nicht  bedi-  preier  Beotley's  emendation,  by  which  equis  is 

assl  batteo  erbellt  aus  Cic.  Orat.  48.  }  160.  und  made  to  apply  to  borses  in  geoeral,  not  to  the  par- 

Mm  Vxctor.  P.  3456.  aber  das  er  erst  uoter  Ao-  licular  one  roentiooed  bcre.    Waddel  conjectures 

sraalSB  «nd  durch  diesen  aufsrekommeu  sei,  wie  Isi-  equus  for  eques. 

dar.  Onz  1.  4  ond  Petr.  Diacon.  p.  1582.  mel-  16.  The  early  editioos  bad  jugis  aquae  uolil  H 

dea,  at  aicbt  rn  glauben,  da  stcb  aus  den  Worten  Siephens  and  Lambinus  introduced  Dulcis  for  Ju- 

Ctcssa**  s.  a.  O.  crgiebi,  dass  er  schoo  tn  dessen  fris,  on  tbe  authoriiy  of  some  MSS.,  Bentley  sjibse- 

Ze^talleT^raachtvnirde,wiewohlderselbeCicero  queotJy  recailed  Jugis  into  tbe  text,  wlnch  has 

«o  wtoiethaalss  zumlateioiichen  Alphabetrech-  been  adopted  alsoio  the  best  editions  unce  his 

t  "    LmL  Gramm.  Vol.  1.  p.  39.    Schneider  time 


bere  mauitams  tbat  the  y  was  not  first  introduced      17.  N.  Heintius  (Advert.  3.  13.  p.  493.)  conjec- 
iato  tbe  Laoa  Alpbabet  iu  tbe  days  of  Augustus,   tures  quodvij,  which  Cunmgam  adopts  but  Bcot 
bot  b»d  bata  ia  ose  ia  the  tiioe  of  Cicero.         /     ley  refutes. 


ley  refutes. 

9.  Cuflinjata  reads  C7u*t'noi  Gabtonque  oo  coo- 

49 
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Quod  curas  abigat,  quod  cum  spe  divite  manet 
In  venas  animumque  meum,  quod  verba  mimstret,  /  '20 


Quod  me  Lucanae  juvenem  commendet  junicae  ;) ' 
,'Tractus  uter  plures  lepores,  uter  educet  apros ; " 
y tra  magis  pisces  et  echinos  aequora  celent, 
Pinguis  ut  inde  domum  possim  PhaeaxJJue  reverti :    .  »\ 
Scribere  te  nobis,  tibi  nos  accredere,  par  est.       /  *  *   "   L  25 
^  z  Jfcfaenius,  ut  rebus  maternis  atque  paternis 
Fortiter  absumtis  urbanus  coepit  haberi,         9    *%  . 


aehbet  m  quemvts  opprobna  fingsre  saevu*y  y 
Pernicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque  macelli/ 


30 


Quidquid  quaesierat,  ventri  donabat  avaro. .  » mC 

Hic,  ubi  nequitiao  fautorjibus  et  timidis  riil  , 
Aut  pnulum  abstulerat,  patinas  coenabat  omasf, 

*  r^T"^     ^ 89118  t1  ;-  35 

Scihcet  ut  ventres  Iamna  candente  nepotum 
Diceret  urendos,  corrector  Bestius.  Jdem 
'  „  Quidquid  erat  nactus  praedae  majoris,  ubi  omne 
Verterat  in  fumum  et  cinerem,  Non  hercule  mjror, 
Aiebat,  si  qui  comedunt  bonay  quum  sii  obeso  *  40 
Ml  melius  turdo,  nil  vuhaputckrius  atnpla.  ... 
Nimirum  hic  ego  sum :  nam  tuta  et  parvula  foudo, 
Quum  res  deficiunt,  satis  inter  vilia  fortis ;  ' 
Verum,  ubi  quid  melius  contingit  et  unctius,  idem 
Vos  sapere  et  solos  aio  bene  vivere,  quorum  45 
Conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  villis. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

25.  Glareanu»  reads  ac  nos  tibi  credere.  adopted  in  ihc  best  editioos.    Others  read  apt 

26.  With  tbii  rette  a  neir  epistle  begins  in  the  nt. 

editionof  Glareanus.  37.  The  MSS.  vary,  somc  baring  evrrept 

S0.  N.  Heinsius  conjectures  stringere,  and  Cu-  Bestius,  which  is  eiven  also  in  several  of  (he  eaH 

ningam  figtre.    But  Bentley  successfully  defends  editions.    Other  MSS-  give  corrtcHts  Beittvi 

tbe  coramon  reading.    Schrader,  hotvever,  thinks  Lambinus  fbund  corrector  Bestius  "m  a  rerr  c 

that  Horace  nxotefundere.  MS. ;  which  reading  Bentley,  Cunin~sjn  Sao 

32.  Bentley  gives  donaret  from  conjeclure,  in  don,  Gesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  Wakcfield,  W« 

which  he  is  tellowed  by  Coningam,  Sanadon,  zel,  Dbring,  and  others  udopt. 

Wakefield,  VVelzel,  aud  others.    f  herc  is  more  of  38.  Bentley  reads  &  ovid  in  place  of  Quidq* 

certainty  and  therefore  more  of  ridicule  in  dona-  on  the  authority  of  certain  MSS.  of  Torretitiuj^ 

bat  tbe  common  readin?.  42.  Cuniogam  reads  on  conjectnre  tuhu  aJ 

S5.  Almost  all  the  MSS.  gire  agninae,  which  is  varvxda. 
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Epistola  XVI. 
AD  QUINCTIUM. 


Ne  perconteris,  fundus  meus,  optime  Quincti,     /  . 
Arvo  pascat  nerum,  an  baccis  opulentet  onvae,  v    -  t  '  , 

Pomisne,  an  pratis,  an  amicta vuidus  ufmo * '  ^     ^  w' 
Scribetur  tibi  formaloquaciter,  et  situs  agri. 

Continui  montes,  nisi  dissocientur  opaca  5 
Valle  ;  sed  ut^Veniens  dexfcrum  latus  adspiciat  Sol, 
^    .  Laevum  decedens  curru  fugiente  vaporet. 

Temperiem  laudes.    Quid,  si  rubicunda^Deniffni  ^  * 

Corna  vepres  et  pruna  ferunt  7  si  quercus  et  ilc* . 

Multa  fruge  pecus,  multa  dominum  juvat  umbra  f  10 

Dicas  adductum  propius  frondere  Tarentum. 

Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idorieus,  ut  nec 

Frigidior  Thracam  nec  purior  ambiat  Hebrus, 

Infirmo  capiti  fhiit  utilis,  utilis  alvo. 

Hae  latebrae  dulces,  et  iam,  si  credis,  amoenae,  1  15 

Incolumem  tibi  me  praestant  Septembnbus  hons.      \.  ? 

"n^7  Tu  recte  vivis,  si  curas  esse  quod  aua&T      ^^V  '^^ 

<Qcty   yactamus  jampridem  omnis  te  Roma  beatum. 

Sed  vereor,  ne      de  <e  plus,  quam  tibi^credas^ 

Neve  putes  alium  sapiente  honoque  beatum  ;    /      *'  20 

Neu,  si  te  populus  soniim  rcctcquc  voleritem 

Dictitet,  occultam  febrem  sub  tempus  edendi 

 .  ■  ^  *  ^  , 

1  ^VAR,OUS  READINGS. 

Epist.  16. 

8.  Sotne  of  Croquiuss  MSS.,  as  also  tbc  Gbttin-  livus,"  observes  Bentley,  '*  in  hac  phrasi  est  oretio 

jen  MS.  and  the  collation  of  Saxius,  have  baeis,  afnrmantis  ;  subjunctivus  optantis  tantum  vel  me- 

*aich  is  likewise  found  in  one  or  two  early  edi-  tuentis  :  iste  igitur  com  loct  hujus  sententia  me- 

jooa.  lius  congruit.'* 

i.  Bentlcv  puts  an  pratis,  on  the  authority  of  II.  Oneof  Bcrsmann's  MSS.  has  flortrt. 

VVSS..  for  thecommon  readiag  tt  pratie.    Tbe  13.  N.  Heinshis  (ad  Ovid.  Trist.  4.  1.  21.) 

Samm  ss  in  accordance  with  the  unual  style  of  the  speaksof  Thrccam*»  having  bccn  found  by  him  tn 

Cosapare  Epod.  7.  13.  Eptst.  1. 3.  S  :  1.  II.  a  very  old  MS.  of  Ihe  Leyden  library.   But  Thra- 

dl.  1&  102.  catn  is  certainly  a  preferable  form,  though  Canin- 

7.  Ssne  of  the  early  editions  have  discedens,  gam  adopts  the  formcr. 

>HSS.  oi"  Benmann's  cihibit  deseendtns.  14.  The  Saxtan  collation,  together  with  Zarofs 


Our  prewnt  reading  is  given  by  Bentley  from  the  edition  and  that  of  Milan  1477,  exhibits  jiuii  ap' 

bcst  MSS.  tus  ct. 

9.  Sosne  c/ tbe  early  editions  have./erani,  and  in      15.  Bentley  very  acutely  readt  et  jamfor  the 

th*  suc ceeding  lioe  juvet.   Bentley  gives  thc  read-  common  lection  etiam.   He  is  followed  by  most 

of  our  «eit  on  conjecture,  and  ts  followed  by  rubsequent  editors.     Et  jam  is  equivaleut  to 


Cuoinpam,  Sanadoo,  (iesner,  Oberlinus,  Combe,  "  etiam  nunc,M  '*  hoc  ip*o  tempore  quo  scribo." 
WikeSeW,  DorinT.  and  o?heri.    *•  Modus  indica-      22.  Zasot's  edition  ha*  trmpus  habrndu 
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Dissimuics,  donce  manibus  tremor  incidat  unctu? 
Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat. 
^  Si  quis  bclla  tibi  terra  pugnata  marique  /> . 

Dicat,  et  his  verbis  vacuas  pcrmulceat  aures: 
Tene  magis  salvum  populus  velit,  an  populum  tu, 
Servet  in  ambiguo,  qui  consulit  et  tibi  et  urbi, 
Jupiter :  Augusti  laudcs  agnoscere  possis.  • 
Quum  patcris  sapicns  cmendatusque  vocarC,  1 
Respondcsne  tuo,  dic  sodes,  nominc  ?  —  A1  mj 
Vir  bonus  et  prudens  dici  dclcclor  cgo  ac  tu. 
Qui  dcdit  hoc  hodie,  cras,  si  volet,  auferet ;  ut  si 
Detulerit  fasces  indigno,  detrahet  idem. 
Pone,  meum  est,  inquit ;  pono,  tristisque  recedo. 
Idem  si  clamct/urem,  negct  esse  pudicum, 
Contendat  laqueo  collum  pressisse  paternum  : 
Mordcar.opprobriis  falsis,.  mutemquc  colorcs  ? 
Falsus  honor  juvat  et  mcndax  infamia  terret 
Quem,  nisi  mendosum  ct  mcdicandum  ?  Vir  bonus  ost  quis  ?  —  40 
Qui  consulla  patrum,  qui  leges  juraque  servat ; 
Quo  multae  magnaeque  sccantur  judice  lites  ;         <  a-' 
Quo  res  sponsore,  et  quo  causqe  teste  ttnentur.  -  . 
Sed  vidct  hunc  omnis  domus  ct  vicinia  tot:i 
Tntrorsus  turpem,  spccinsum  pelfc  decora.  \ 
Nccfurtumfcci*  nec  fvgi,  si  mihi  dicat 


35 


/5r 


VARIOLS  READINGS. 


30.  One  of  Bos*s  MSS.  lias  cum  cupias,  which  i* 
found  also  in  Ihc  Cottingen  MS.  anri  the  collntion 
of  Saxius.    Zarot  has  nrpies. 

35.  Two  of  Pulmann's  MSS.  have  trishsquc  re- 
cordor. 

38.  Three  of  Cruqoiirs's  MSS.  have  colorem, 
and  twoof  BcntlcvV  The  latfcr  refufes  thi*  read- 
in£,  and  jrives  colores  from  older  MSS.  The  plu- 
ral  form  is  preferahle  as  it  indicafes  that  thc  co- 
lour  comes  and  jroes,  not  once,  hut  often. 

40.  Many  M>S.,  both  of  Lambinu»'s  and  Cru- 
quius's,  have  medicandum,  whirh  Torrentius  oppo- 
ses,  and  Bentley  vcry  ncutely  and  strenuously  dc- 
fends.  **  It  perfectly  wcll  afrreea,"  observes  Fran- 
ci»,  **  with  themetaphorical  exprcssion*  in  the  pr*»- 
ceding  lines,  sanum,  ralentem,febrem,  nnd  ulce- 
ro,  which  are  spoken  of  the  distempera  of  the 
mind.  If,  says  Horace,  the  judgment  ofan  unrea- 
eooabte  multitudc  can  tnake  an  impression  on  you ; 
>f  you  rejoice  in  beinfr  falselv  thought  virtuous,  or 
n  vou  areafflicted  by  hetn?:  unjustly  believed  a 
'lisbonest  man,  your  weakness  proceeds  from  the 
«me  vinous  nrinriple,  «nri  vou  mnst  epnlv  to  rea- 


son  and  philosophy  for  a  cure,  (medicandtan).r 
Hunter,  however,  prefers  retaininp  the  CB— 
reading  mendacem  et  medicandtcnv,   and  refcn* 
mendacem  to  one  wbo,  being  of  virioos  pnnopV 
still  desirestopass  iu  tlie  eyes  ol"  (be  world  fcr  cor- 
recf,  upright,  and  wise,  and  whose  wbole  ctmdort. 
therefore  isone  tissue  of  falsehood. 

43.  In  placeof  the  common  reading  respxnuore, 
about  the  meaning  of  which  the  rommeotatonare 
unablc  to  agrec,  the  oldest  Blandinian  MS.  pvei 
rts  sponsore,  a  lection  respectinfr,  tbe 
and  truth  of  which  no  one  can  doubL  Ct, 
first  adopted  it,  and  he  has  been  followed  by 
ley  and  the  bcst  editors  since  that  time. 

45.  Bentley  reads  Introrsus  on  MS.  aathorirr 
II  is  prefemble  to  the  common  lection  Inirar 

oo  account  of  the  more  agreeable  sound. 

46.  Bentley  on  the  authority  of  one  MS.  rwmdt 
dicit,  because  aio  succeeda  in  tbe  next  tme 
He  is  followad  byCuningam,  Sanadon,  Wakc 
field,  and  Wetxel.  There  is  no  necewirr. 
ever,  for  the  emendation. 
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Scrvus ;  Hafos  pretium,  loris  non  ureris,  aio.  —  it£>. 

Non  hominem  occidi.  —  Non  pasces  in  cruce  corvos.  — 

Sum  bonus  etfrugi.  — f  Rrnuit  negitatque  Sabellus. 

Cautus  enim  metuit  foveam  lupus,  a^ccipiterque  50 

Suspectos  laqueos,  et  opertum  miluus  hamum. 

Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  amore :  ^lAwr 

Tu  nibil  admittes  in  te  formidine  poenae.  Y' **vv/u--  • 

Sit  spes  fallendi,  miscebis  sacra  profanis. 

Nam  de  mille  fabae  modiis  quum  surripis  unum,  55 
^       Damnum  est,  non  facinus  mihi  pacto  lenius  isto.  •         .  , 
'TirroniisVomne  fdrum  quem  spectat  et  omne  tribunal,  J/ 
Quandocunque  deos  vel  porco  vel  bovc  placat, 
Jane  pater,  clare,  clare  quum  dixit  Apollo, 

Labra  movet  metuens  audiri :  Pulchra  Laverna,  <  ,  t '  60 

Da  mihi  fallere,  dajuslo  sanctoque  videri; 
Noctem  peccatis,  et  fraudibus  objice  nubem. 

Qui  melior  servo,  qui  liberior  sit  avarus, 
In  triviis  fixum  quum  se  demittit  ob  assem, 
Non  video.   Nam  qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque  ;~porro  65 
Qui  metuens  vivet,  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam. 
Perdidit  arma,  locum  virtutis  deseruit,  qui 
Semper  in  augenda  festinat  et  obruitur  re. 
Vendere  quum  possis  captivum,  occidere  noli ; 
Serviet  ntiliter ;  sine  pascat  durus,  aretque  ;  70 
Naviget  ac  mediis  hicmet  mercator  in  undis ; 
Annonae  prosit ;  portet  frumenta  penusque. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapicns  audebit  dicere  :  Pentheu, 
Rector  Tliebarum,  quid  me  perferre  patique 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

49_  The  common  rcading  is  Rtnuit  negat  at-  tumque,  vrrv  manv  MSS.  of  good  repute,  and  a!so 

~lu$.   Croquius  finds  in  one  of  his  MSS.  tbe  oldesl  of  tl:e  filandinian,  have  justo  sanctoque, 

«,  which  Bentley  also  gives  from  anotber  which  is  far  morc  elegant,  being  hased  upon  a 

and  whicb  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Wakeficld,  Hellenism.    Tbis  last  rendin?  is  given  by  Cruqui- 

t\,  Gesner,  Fea,  Ddring,  and  othcrs  adopt.  us,  Torreutius,  Rutgcrsins,  Bentley,  and  the  be* t 

H  is  approred  of  also  by  H.  Stephens.  (Diatr.  p.  subsequent  editors. 

ersmann's  MSS.  bas  Renmtque  63.  Glarcanut  and  othcrs  havc  Quo  melior 

negcbpir  Sahellus,  whicb  after  all  would  secm  to  ....  quo  liberior,  &c.    But  Qui  melior  ....  qui 

have  been  the  original  reading.  It  is  found  like-  liberior  is  found  in  the  best  MSS.,  and  wasfirst 
wise  »  thrae  of  Valart's  MSS.  aod  in  two  of  restored  by  Lambinus.    The  Venice  edition  oi 

Combe'i  1481  has  Qui  qno. 

51.  Tbe  collation  of  Sazius  has  Suspcctus,  -    66.  Bentley  gives  vivit,  but  vivet  is  found  in 

which  occars  also  in  some  of  Fee's  MSS.  and  tn  many  MSS.,  and  is  given  by  Lambinus,  Cruquius, 

the  Vemce  edhions  of  1478  and  1481.  Gesner,  Combe,  Wakefield,  Fea,  Doring,  &c. 

S5.  Contaram  coniecturcs  unam.  *    72.  Sorae  MSS.  have  penumaue,  to  whicb  Fea 


56.  Larahtnus  gives  from  Accursius,  Est  dam-  gives  the  pre/ereuce  on  the  authority  of  sotne  of 
nsn  levit/s  mM,  non  facinus  tamen  e$to.  tbe  ancient  civil-law  writers. 

«1   /nsfead  of  the  common  readiog;*iwrtmi  wic      73.  Cuningaro  bas  ac  \ 
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Jndignwn  cogcs  f  —  Adimam  bona.  —  Nempe  pecus,  rem.  75 

Lcctos,  argentum  ;  tollas  licet,  —  ln  manicis  et 

Compedibus  saevo  te  sttb  custode  tenebo.  — 

Ipse  deus,  simul  atque  volam,  me  sohel.  —  Opinor, 

Hoc  sentit :  Moriar ;  mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est. 


\  Epistola  XVIL 

AD  SCAEVAM. 

Quaravis,  Scaeva,  satis  per  te  tibi  consulis,  et  scis, 

Quo  tandem  pacto  deceat  majoribus  uti, 

Disce,  docendus  adhuc  quae  censet  amiculus ;  ut  si 

Caecus  iter  monstrare  velit :  tamen  aspice,  si  quid 

Et  nos,  quod  cures  proprium  fecisse,  loquamur.  h 

Si  te  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  in  horam 
Delectat ;  si  te  pulvis  strepitusque  rotarum, 
Si  laedit  caupona :  Ferentinum  irc  jubebo.  ►  I  «V 

Nam  neque  drvitibus  contingunt  gaudia  solis,  ^  t^/fc^  h ; 

Nec  vixit  male,  qui  natus  moriensque  fefellit.  10 
Si  prodesse  tuis  pauloque  benignius  ipsum 
Te  tractare  voles,  accedes  siccus  ad  unctum. 

Si  pranderet  olus  patitnter,  regibus  uti 
Nollct  Aristippus.  —  Si  sciret  regibus  uti, 
Fastidiret  olus,  qui  me  notat.  —  Utrius  horum 
Verba  probes  et  facta,  doce  ;  vel  junior  audi, 
Cur  sit  Aristippi  potior  sententia.    Namque  / 
Mordacem  Cynicum  sic  eludebat,  ut  aiunt : 
Scurror  ego  ipse  rnihi,  populo  tu :  rectius  hoc  et 
Splendidius  multo  est.    Equus  ut  me  portet,  alat  rex.  20 
Officiumfacio  :  tu  poscis  vilia  rerum 
Dante  minor,  quamvis  fers  te  mdlius  egenltm. 


A 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


78.  One  of  Pulmann'*  MSS.  and  one  alsoof 
Combe'8,  have  volet. 


EriiT.47 

8.  We  have  adopted  the  punctuation  recom- 
mended  by  Bentley :  tbe 
Discc  docendus  adhuc, 
which  injurea  the  aense. 
8.  &  latdit  is 
Some 
have  laedtt. 


11.  Cuningam  gives  benignior  on  cooie 

12.  Cuniogam  reads  inunctum,  but  is 
by  none. 

19.  We  have  adopted  in 
tnation  of  Bentley. 

21.  The  common  editions  have  PtJus, 
ZarotV  editibo  and  Croqoius  give  vilia, 
w  hile  Torreutiu»  in  a  note  preiera  vtlia. 
This  last  was  first  recaJkd  into  tbe  lext  froexi 
in  MSS.  and  rnanv  carly   bj  Lambinus,  and  has  been  adopted  by 

sequeot  editors.    Feav  bowever,  gives 
rum  es  sligfttly  altered  in  punctuation  frona 


Uigiti; 
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Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res, 
Tentantem  majora,  fere  praesentibus  aequum. 
Contra,  quem  duplici  panno  patientia  velat,    .  25 
Mirabor,  vitae  via  si  conversa  decebit. 
Alter  purpureum  non  exspectabit  amictum, 
Quidlibet  indutus  celeberjima  per  loca  vadet,  V| 
^^t-a  r  dBorsonimque  feret  non  ineonciinus  utramquej  "  X?  / 

Alter  Mileti  textam  cane  pejus  et  angui  30 
Vitabit  chlamydem  ;  morietur  frigore,  si  non 
Retuleris  pannum :  refer,  et  sine  vivat  ineptus.;/ 

Res  gerere  et  captos  ostendere  civibus  hostes 
Attingit  solium  Jovis  et  coelestia  tentat. 

Principibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est.  35 

Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum. 

Sedit,  qui  timuit  ne  non  succederet :  esto : 

Quid  ?  qui  pervenit,  fecitne  viriliter?  Atqui 

Hic  est  aut  nusquam,  quod  quaerimus :  hic  onus  horret, 

Ut  parvis  animis  et  parvo  corpore  majus ;  40 

Hic  subit  et  perfert.   Aut  virtus  nomen  inane  est, 

Aut  decus  et  pretium  recte  petit  experiens  vir. 

Coram  rege  suo  de  paupertatc  tacentes 
Plus  poscente  ferent.    Distat,  sumasne  pudenter, 
An  rapias:  atqui  rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  hic  fons.  45 
Indotata  mihi  soror  est,  paupercula  matcr, 
Et  fundus  nec  vendibilis  nec  pascere  jirmus, 
Qui  dicit,  clamat :  Victum  date,    Succinit  alter, 
Et  mihi  dividuo  Jindetur  munere  quadra. 
Sed  tacitus  pasci  si  posset  corvus,  haberet 
Plus  dapis  et  rixae  multo  minus  invidiaeque. 
Brundusium  comes  aut  Surrentum  ductus  amoenum, 

 :  <*.  •  ■■    ■  :  

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

• 

text,  eod  endeevours  to  defeod  it  on  the  ing  suo.   But  it  amouots  to  the  saote  thing  »be 

of  hs  being  contained  in  the  better  class  ther  we  have  suo  or  sua  in  the  text»  since  corum 

iS.  aod  giving  more  spirit  to  the  passage.  rege  is  bere  procisely  eqoivaleot  lo coram  rege  suo, 

MarMaod,  in  bis  notes  on  Maximos  Tyrius,  aod  de  pttupertate  to  ie  paupertmte  sua.  Wc 

propose*  tapientm,  which  is  likewise  conjectuied  have  preferred  therefore  tbe  cororoon  reading. 

t»y  Cieeetiins  (Tneofr.  Rhet.  3. 16.)  Valart  and  Fea  each  find  sua  in  ooe  of  their  MSS. 

"SO.       have  given  angui,  the  rarer  form,  in-  Cuningam  makes  MM  to  have  beeo  giveo  previous 

atead  of  «agia  tbe  common  reading,  with  Bent-  to  Beotley  by  Piscator  and  Labinus,  to  whom  Fea 

\ey  and  thc  best  editors.    It  is  sanctioned  by  the  adds  Frischlinus. 
autborrtyof  Prisciau,  and  by  several  of  the  early      44.  Cuningam  conjectures/erMnf. 
«dJtioos.  Cooingam  assertsthat  it  is  ihe  reading      51.  Cuningara  gives  minus  et  minus,  as  found 

of  twenr/  edroons.  in  an  edition  of  14S0,  io  plaoe  of  tba  comnxm 

43.  Bentley  finds  sua  in  a  single  MS.  and  re-  readiog  multo  mtsnu.  Tbere  is  a  strong  probabi- 

it  into  fhe  text  in  olaca  of  the  common  rted-  lity  th«t  the  forroer  wss  taken  f rom  MSS., ai  the  cv 
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Qui  quentur  salebras  et  i 

Aut  cistam  effractam  aut  subducta  viatica  plorat, 
Nota  refert  meretricis  acumina,  saepe  catcllam, 
Saepe  periscelidem  raptam  sibi  flcntis ;  uti  mox 
NuUa  fides  damnii 
Nec  semel  irrisus  trtvns 
Fracto  crure  planum  ;  licet  illi  plurima  manct 
Lacrima ;  per  sanctum  juratus  dicat  Osirin, 
Credilc,  non  ludo  ;  crudeUs  tollite  claudum  !  — Jl 
Qmur,  perprinwn,  vicinia  raua  reclamat.  ^  , 


55 


Epistola  XVIII. 

AD  LOLLIUM. 

f'Si  bene  te  novi,  mctues,  libcrrime  Lolli, 
IScurrantis  spcciem  praebere,  professus  amicum. 
Ut  matrona  meretrici  dispar  erit  atquc 
Discolor,  infido  scurrac  distabit  amicus. 

Est  huic  diversum  vitip  vit iuin  prope  majus, 
Asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcinna  gravisque, 
Quae  se  commendat  tonsa  cute,  dentibus  atris, 
Dum  vult  libertas  dici  mera,  veraque  virtus. 
Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum,  et  utrinque  reductum. 
V-i*«  r  Alter  in  obsequium  plus  aequo  pronus,  et  imi 
Derisor  lecti,  sic  nutum  divitis  horret, 
Sic  iterat  voces,  et  verba  cadentia  tollit, 
Ut  puerum  saevo  credas  dictata  magistro 
Reddere,  vel  partes  mimum  tractare  sccundas  : 


5 


10 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


pyists  would  uever  have  read  minus  et 
ibev  htd  found  muito  minus  in  (beir  copies. 

68.  N.  Heinsius  coujectures  reclamant,  and 
Markland  (Ep.  Crit.  p.  138.)  cauta  rtclamat. 
Valart  also  (Praef.  ad  Hor.  p.  xiv.)  suggests  cau- 
tafotrauca. 

En$T.  18. 

5.  Lambinus  pives  ctpropc  from  MSS. 

7.  Sanadon  conjectures  commendat  sc  intonsa 
cule,  and  observes  in  iu  defence,  "  On  a  lu  jua- 
qu*ici,  <juat  st  commtndat  tonsa  cuU,  qui  dit  pn  - 
ciseroent  le  contraire  de  la  pensee  d'Horace.  Je 
suis  persuade  que  quelque  grammairien  voulant  ar- 
ransjer  les  parole»  du  poete  suivant  Pordre  granv 
matical  aura  mii  a  |a  roarge,  quae  st  commtndat 


intonsa  cutt,  et  que  cet  arrangemenl  araet  ea- 
ite  passe  dans  le  texte  on  retrancha  U  preau- 


su 


ere  wfabe  d'i ntonsa,  qui  chargeoit  le  versdSme  »• 
labe  de  trop.  Cebt  ici  une  des  cea  occasiow  ou  U 
raiaon  est  en  droit  de  coriger  les  raanuscrit*.*  B« 
tonsa  cutt  is  not,  as  Sanadoo  iroagines,  at  reriaec* 
with  tbe  nieaning  of  Horace.  It  u  tbe  aame  a$a» 
cutem  tonsus,  iv  xpV  (vptSv.  conapare  Epist  1. 7. 
60.  ^ 

8.  The  common  reading  is  tnera  dici,  fbr  wlitfc 
Bentley  first  substitated  did  mera  frurn  MSS. 

9.  Zarofs  edition  and  that  of  Milato  1477,  sf* 
redactum.  It  is  also  found,  accordinr  toFVa»,Q 
the  Veniceedittons  of  1478, 1479,  1481,  aodli$ 

11.  Oneof  I*enttey's  MSS.  has  sic  vultvtn. 
14.  One  of  CotnbVs  MS&  has  recitare. 
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Altcr  rixatur~de  lana  saepc  caprina,  ct 
Propugnat  nugis  armatus ;  scilicet,  ut  non   ij^^  f  jj 
j^Sit  mihi  primafidcs,  tt  vere  quod  placel  ul  non 
^lfaitcr  elatrem,  pretium  aetas  altcra  sordeL 
"  ,  ^Am^gitur  quid  enim  ?  Castpr  sciat  an  Dolichos  plus 
Brundusium  Minuci  melius  via  ducat,  an  Appi. 

Quem  damnosa  Venus,  quem  praeceps  alea  nudat, 
Gloria  quem  supra  vircs  et  vestit  et  ungit, 
Quem  tenet  argenti  sitis  importuna  famesquc, 
Quem  paupcrtatis  pudor  et  fuga,  dives  amicus, 
Saepe  decem  vitiis  instructior,  odit  et  horret : 
Aut,  si  non  odit,  regit :  ac,  veluti  pia  raatcr, 
Plus  quam  se  sapere  et  virtutibus  esse  priorcni 
Vult :  et  ait  probe  vera :  Meae  (contendere  noli) 
Stuititiam  patxuntur  opes  ;  tibi  paroula  res  est : 
I   Arcta  decet  sanum  comitem  ioga  ;  desine  nucwn 
Certare.    Eutrapelus,  cuicunque  nocere  volebat 
Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa :  beatus  cnim  jam 
Cum  pulchris  tunicis  sumet  npya  consilia  ct  spes : 
Dormiet  in  lucem  \  f  scorto  postponet  honestum 
Officium  ;  nummos  alienos  pascet ;  ad  imum 
Threx  erit,  aut  olitoris  aget  mercede  caballum^) 
Arcanum  nequc  tu  scrutaberis  illius  unquam, 
Commissumque  tcgcs,  et  vino  tortus  ct  ira. 
Nec  tua  laudabis  studia,  aut  aliena  reprendcs  ; 
Nec,  quum  venari  volet  ille,  poemata  panges. 
Gratia  sic  fratrum  gerainorum,  Amphionis  atquc 
Zethi,  dissiluit,  donec  suspecta  severo 
Conticuit  lyra.    Fraternis  cessisse  putatur 
Aforibus  Amphion  :  tu  cede  potentis  amici 
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VARIOU8  READINGS. 


»s  rixaior,  which  Cunin*  cient  scholiast,  who  mft!<*s  Castor  and  Dolichos 
-\m  rearres.  Cruquiu*  pvesrira/us  from  two  of  two  famous  KiMMtorf  of  those  days.  Bentley, 
hu  MSS.  Bentley  retains  the  common  lection  rix-  however,  prefers  Docilis  as  the  forni  for  the  pro- 
•ftf.bst  atoodoces  et  at  the  *nd  of  the  line  as  pername. 

20.  Many  MSS.  and  editions  have  Numici. 
'28 .  Lembimn  pves  mihi  contendert  from  MSS 
33.  One  of  CreqoioVs  MSS.  has  exspmj  Cu- 
ningam  nnd  Sanadon  read  ac  spes. 
37.  Iq  place  of  ultius,  which  most  MSS.  and  all 


,  — —  muiaiulc 3    c .   ai    uic  rmi  vi   HJO    niro  « 

hare  ptta  it  The  samc  critic,  however,  com- 
m',ls  *b  SftiafU  in  nsserting  that  rixator  is  found 
m  oo  ancicat  writer,  since  u  occurs  in  Quintilian, 
11.  l.aadm  Jotias  Firmkrus,5.  8. 


10.  Tbxee  of  Cruquius's  ! 
^icAos,  whilc  thtvc  othcn 


MSS.  have  Docilis  for 


.  give  ifotsehos.    This  the  editioos  previons  to  Bentley's  eihibit,  we  have 

]*feoodootaedly  the  true  reading,  as  it  would  given  with  tbat  criiic,  from  two  of  hio  MSS.,  iltius, 

to  mdicate  n  slave  from  the  island  of  Do-  wbich  is  found  also  in  one  of  Fea's,  in  one  of  Vs 

i  it  asreea  with  the  comment  of  the  an-  lert'*,  and  in  the  Gottinjen  MS. 

50 
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Lenibus  imperiis  ;  quotiesque  educet  in  agros  46 
Aetolis  onerata  plagis  jumenta  canesque, 
Surge,  et  inhumanae  senium  depone  Camenae, 
Couies  ut  pariter  pulmenta  laboribus  cmta  ; 
Romanis  solenne  viris  opus,  utile  famae, 
Vitaeque  et  membris ;  praesertim  quum  valeas,  ct  *50 
Vel  cursu  superare  canem  vel  viribus  aprum 

-f  •  Possis:  adde,  virilia  quod  speciosius  arma  ' 

Non  est  qui  tractet ;  scis,  quo  Hamore  coronae  ' 

ProeJia  sustineas  campestria :  denique  saevam 

Militiam  puer  et  Cantabrica  bella  tulisti  V> 

Sub  duce,  qui  templis  Parthorum  signa  refigit 

Nunc,  et  si  quid  abest,  Italis  adjudicat  armis. 

Ac,  ne  te  retrahas,  et  inexcusabflis  abstes, 

Quamvis  nil  extra  numerum  fecisse  modumque 

Curas,  interdum  nugaris  rure  paterno :  '^1*  /  60 

Partitur  lintres  exercitus ;  Actjapugna        O/    *  *fy 

Tc  duce  per  pueros  hostili  morc  refertur;  .  ^  • 

Adversarius  est  frater ;  Iacus  Hadria  ;  donec 

Alterutrum  velox  Victoria  fronde  coronet. 

Consentire  suis  studns  qui  crediderit  te,  63 
Fautor  utroque  tuum  laudabit  pollice  ludum. 

Protinus  ut  moneam  (si  quid  monitoris  cges  tu)  ' 
Quid,  de  quoque  viro,  ct  cui  dicas,  saepe  videto. 
Percontatorem  fugito :  nam  garrulus  idem  est ; 
Nec  retinent  patulae  commissa  fideliter  aures ;  70 
Et  semel  emissum  vo^at  irrevocabile  verbum. 

gan  ancilla  tuum  jecur  ulceret  ulla  puerve 
tra  marmoreum  venerandi  limen  amici ; 
e  dominus  pueri  pulchri  caraeve  puellae  »' . 

unere  te  parvo  beet,  aut  incommodus  angat.  75 
Qualem  commendes,  etiam  atque  etiam  adspice ;  ne  mox 
Incutiant  aliena  tibi  peccata  pudorem/  ^ 
Fallimur,  et  quondam  non  dignum  tradimus :  ergo  # 


.v  <(  VARIOUS  READINGS. 

46.  Sanadon  gives  Aeoliis,  from  Uiitios  (ad  best  subsequent  editions,  though 

Gratium,  p.  ioi.)  which  bad  already  been  refuted  the  common  lectkm  thetroe  ooe. 
by  Bentlcy.  58.  We  have  givcn  abste»  with  Bentley 

54.  Coningam  gives  sustenies  on  conjecture.  qnanto  elegantius,"  as  he  obscrves,)  tostead  oftfv* 

He  is  followed  by  Sanadon,  who  cites  iu  its  sup-  common  reading  absis.    Tbe  best 

port,  tbe  edhion  of  Caeu,  of  1480.  thc  emendation. 

56  In  place  of  the  commou  rcndmg  refixit,      74.  One  of  PolmamVs  MSS.  bas  pvertcm 

inosl  of  th«  MSS.  have  rcyiri/,  which  Uentley  6rst  chraeque. 

recalled  into  the  teit.    )t  has  been  girea  in  tbe      77.  The  collatioo  of  Saxiosbas  rvbortm. 
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cY     '      /^-     /  -        »    '  Q    .  ■  j         .*  /  . 

3  i^.^  (U^L  w  _    ^   KPISTULARLM  LIB.  I,  18. 

Quem,  su;t  culpa  prcmet,  deceptus  omi^te  tueri : 
At  penitus  notum,  si  tentent  cninina,  serve?,  6'^*^^**-~  80 
Tuterisquc  tuo  fidentem  praesidio:  qui 
Dente  Theonino  quum  circumroditur,  etiquid  -  H  ^  */  k 
Ad  te  post  paulo  ventura  pcricula  scntis  ? 
Nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  quum  proximus  ardet ; 

 Et  negiecta  solent  incendia  sumere  vires.  ^ —   85 

fi4  Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amici,^ 
Expertus  metuit.    Tu,  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  cst, 
Hoc  age,  ne  mutata  retrorsum  te  ferat  aura. 
Odenint^nnarem  tristes,  tristemque  lotfosi ; 
^  Sgdatum  c^feres^agilem  gnavuny]iie  rcrnissi :  ^  JX) 

Potorcs  bibuli  meflia  de^nocte  Falerni 
Oderunt  porrecta  negantetn  pocula,  quamvis 
Nocturnos  jures  te  formidare  v^pores^,         -     _  ... 
Deme  supcrcilio  nubem  :  j Jeriimque  i£5destus     w         lX     '/  <. 

acerDi.'  9o 


Occupat  obscuri  spccicm,  taciturnus 
Inter  ciincla  leges  et  percontaben 


percontabere  doctos. 


Qua  satione  queas  traducere  leniter  aevum, 
Ne  te  semper  mops  agitet  vexetquc  cupido, 


Ne  pavor,  et  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes  : 

Virtutem  doctrina  paret,  naturane  donet ;  100 

Quid  minuat  curas,  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum  ; 

Quid  pure  tranquilletrljonos,  an  dulce  lucellum, 

An  secretum  iter,  et  fafrentis  semita  vitae. 

 ^  _  _  .   '  

VARIOUS  READINGS. 


30.  For  Ut  Bentley  conjeclures  At,  which  we 
have  adopted  with  hiro.  md.  Explanatory  notes. 

81.  Instead  of  the  commoa  reading  Jidentcm, 
•Thtchwe  bave  retained,  Bentleyand  Cuningam 
give  fiiemUr  from  a  very  old  MS.  of  Barth*s. 
'  «oae r  «rell  defends  the  common  lection  "  Fiden- 
ten  pulchrum,  quin  dulce  cst  et  ^6<c*v  maximc. 
Tatem,  tam  dignum  tua  ope,  ut  poaais  tueri,  para 
uiAldem." 

IL  Bentley  objects  to  hibuli  on  the  ground  that 
7>4>nj  bibuli  forms  as  usele»s  a  pleonabm  as po/o- 
rtt  fotmtes  ;  and  he  therefore  substitutes  liquidi  on 
the  aarboriry  of  certain  MSS.  cited  by  Fabricius. 
But  potors*  bitmli  is  a  very  forcible  expression, 
aodtarfiram  pleonastic,  and  Fea  wellcxplains  the 
•  pitbet  bibuli  by  "  bibuH  ut  spongiae?'   Thc  Ita  ■ 
Ijohs  kave  a  term,  iodicative  of  hard  drinkcrs, 
preciseiy  analoeous  vii. 44  sponghini  ;n  nor  is  our 
owo  phrase 44  Uursty  topers"  much  unlike  it.  In  ad- 
«itioo  to  tbeooojectural  emendation  which  we  have 
ast  mentjoaed,  Bentley  farther  sujrgcsts  lucc  fdr 
■xocte  on  tbe  outhority  of  a  single  MS.,  with  which, 
^owerer,  two  MSS.  of  Combc'»  nre  in  nccordapre. 


His  objection  is  to  thc  use  of  the  preposition  de 
with  media  nocte,  sitice  the  phrase,  according^) 
him,  csnnot  apply  to  any  prolongation  of  revels, 
but  to  such  feasts  only  as  commence  at  midnight, 
and  which  would  therefore  rather  charactcriae  the 
sober  and  temperate,  whosc  previous  hours  had 
becn  engrossed  with  some  active  business.  But 
Bcntlcy  is  in  error,  for  the  phrase  does  apply  to  a 
continuation  of  carousals  previously  begun  ;  and 
thc  roeaning  of  tbe  poet  evidently  is,  that  hard 
drinkers,  after  baving  prolonged  their  orgies  until 
midoigbt,  hate  him  wbo  fltncbes  after  midnight 
froni  his  cup.  So  Gesoer  cxptaius  it  :  M  Potores 
acrcs  (bilndi,  sitientes,  avidi,)  oderuni  te  recusan- 
tcm  bibere  pocula  FaUmi  post  mediam  noctero  ti- 
bi  porrecta"  kc. 

93.  Talbot,  following  tbe  reading  of  some  MSS. 
audearly  editions,  givos  tcpnrts  instead  o(vapores. 
His  emendation  is  adopted  by  Bentley  and  a  few 
others.  Teports,  howevcr,  very  probablv  oritzi- 
naled  in  a  glos? . 

.  98.  Scveral  MSS.  have  .Ywm  tr. 


S 
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Me  quoties  reficit  geliduu  Digcntia  rivus, 
*    *     Quem  Mandela  bibit,  rugosus  frigore  pagus,  105 
Quid  sentire  putas  ?  quid  crcdis,  amice,  precari  ? 
SU  mihi,  quod  nunc  est ;  eliam  minus  :  et  rtititi  vivam 
Quod  superest  aevi,  si  quid  supercsse  volunt  di  : 
SU  bona  librorum  ci  prov$ac  fru}is  in  annum 
Copia  ;  neu  fluilem  dubiac  s)&  pendiiltls  horae.  '  116 
Std  satis  est  orarc  Jovlm,  quae  donat  et  aufcrt  YU  1 J  '''  -^7 
Dct  vitam,  det  opes  ;  aequunt  mii^mmumipse  parabn. 


Epistola  XIX. 

» 

AD  MAECENATEM.,  . 
IJrisco  si  credis,  Maecenas  docle,  Cratino,  ^ 


0  ^ 

Nulla  placcrc  diu  ncc  viverc  carmina  possunt,  /,  ,  f 

Quae  scribuntur  aquae  potonbus.    Ut  male  sanos^.  / 


-&   -  ; 

Ennjus  ipsc  patcr  nunquam  msi  potus  acl  arma 
~M     -Prosiluit  dicenda.    Forum  puicqlquc  Libonis  ^  ^JftJI^. 

Mandabo  siccis,  adimam  cantarc  scvcris.  r 
Hoc  simul  cdixi,  non  cessavere  poetac    '  ^c,  ld 
Nocturno  certare  mero,  putcre  diurno. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

*107.  Thc  rommoii  readinj?  is  u(  WtM,  for  which  fullowin£  reeding,  MIMM  mint  ego  ipsc  p 

I,ambinus  and  Cruquiu»  firat gavc  from  MSS.  c7  nu-  whi^h  Sanadnii  adopts.    Tbw  same  lectioo  M  iea>u 

hi.   This  latter  r*ading  is  received  bv  Beutlev,  in  Joannes  Sariisberiensis,  (JoJm  ot  balMbary. 

Cuninpiin,  Snnadon,  Gewier,  Oberlinui,  Coml)e,  PolycmUcon,3.  9.   SonwMSS., and  ajDoafc  tben 

Wakefield,  WeUel,  that  of  Trioity  College,  Cambrtdge,  ha«  amme> 

110.  Benttey  pives  neu  Jluilcm  from  MSS.  mi  aejuum. 
Otherahave  nejluitem. 

111.  Some  read  7«!,  but  Talbot  re*!ored  yuns  Lrirr  IJ. 
i  ruii  three  MSS.  ol  TorrcntiusV,  who  praise*  U  in 

Hnote,andali«ofroinAcronaiidForphviioii.    H«n      4.  Somo  of  Pulmann's  MSS,  have  ^«criii;, 

followcd  by  Bentley  and  |ne  b*tt  edttora.    The  which  appcars  also  In  several  of  tbe  earijr  editoaas 

snse  requires  tbe  einendation.— In  this  same  line,  commenciuir  with  that  of  Aldus  1501. 


several  TtfSS.  ^ive  ponit  for  donnt.    Bciilley  aitd       10.  Iu  place  of  fluctt,  tbe  common  readmg, 

othera  prefer  the  former,  bul  Fea  well  observes  :  MS.  of  Torrcntius*s  two  of  Bersuiann's,  oos  o 

N  Retmenda  lectio  vulgata  donat,  cjuippe  cui  favet  Bentley's,  sevfii  of  Valart's,  and  three  o/  Fea\ 

proprieta*  vetbi,  «juod  hic  deorum  benencentiaiu,  have  eduii.    Bcntley  first  restored  tht*  latter  re»a 

liberalilatem  iucludit  ad  homiuum   utilitutem.  ing  to  the  text,  and  it  has  been  adopted  in  tht batf 

Contra,  pontte  e»t  sirnpliciler  deponere,  vel  co/te-  editions  since  his  ttme,  with  the  exceptk»  « 

cor«       Tbe  ^lnt  writer  thinks  that  somc  MSS.  2eune's  and  a  few  others.    Zeune  atteinpa  tode- 

had  orujrinally  ponat,  by  aii  error  of  thc  copvists  fend  the  cotnmon  lect ion  on  the  pround  thal  Ho- 

for  donat,  from  which  ponit  aroso  by  an  alteratiou  race  wonld  be  too  modest  to  ose  tbis  Un?uaf;e  c 

later  hand.    *    .  I.imself,  and  that  the  reference  therdbee  inw»  b* 


Of  forue 

112.  One  of  Bcntley'*  MSS  has  after  opes  Ibe   to  Knnius.   To  the  falal  objectioo  urged  br  Ber 
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Quid  ?  si  quis  vulfti  torvo  ferus,  ct  pcdc  nudo.  /  j  . 

Exiguaquc  toga,  simuletquc  ex  orc  Catonem, 
/  .    '  Virtutcmm  rcpracsentet  moresquc  Catoni»?  j 

Rupit  Iarbitanf  Timagen^s  aCmula  Jin^ua,  ,  15 

Dum  studct  urbanus,  tcnditquc  discrtus  Babcri.  \     * ! 

'^"^Decipit  exemplar  vifus  iinitabile  :  quod  si  / 

PaJlerem  casu,  bibercnt  cxsanguc  cuminum. 

0  imitalores,^ervum  pecus;  ut  milu  sacpc  ^ 
V  BUem,  saepe  jocum  vcstri  movcre  lumultusl-p     /    /  *  20 

Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps ;       /  ' 

\on  aliena  meo  prcssi  pcdc.    Qui  sibi  fidit, 

Dux  regit  exameh.    Parios  cgo  primus  iambos 

Ostendi  Latio,  numeros  ammosque  secutus  ^   •  ' 

Archilochi,  non  res  et  agcntia  verba  Lycamben.  •  "2n 

Ac,  nc  mc  foliis  ideo  brevioribus  ornes,  ^ 

Quod  timui  mutarc  modos  et  carminis  artcm  : 
f  &  flC  Tcmperat  Archilochi  musam  pcde  mascula  Sappho, 

Temperat  Alcacus ;  scd  rcbus  ct  ordinc  dispar, f 

Nec  socerum  quaerit,  qucm  vcrsibus  oblinat  atris,  —  30 

t    H   H^-V  ^«w       IC.aAtW     /CuloC'  'Hxqs^- 

cW^,  ,         ,    ,v  v    VARIOUS  READINGS. 

</  aad  ofbers,  tbat  the  "  puteal  LibomY'  was  15.  Iu  place  of  lingua  Sanadon,  on  the  autho- 

awcrcceut  than  the  timc  of  Ennius,  be  seeks  to  rityof  MSS.,  reada  coena,  ohserving  "  Je  lif  ici 

***»?  br  tnakiu^  it  a  **  prolepsis  historu  i  "  (!)    D.  eoena,  au  lieu  de  lingua,  et  j'ai  pour  rooi  plusieurs 

HftwtM  reada  by  a  slight  alteration  ediitt \  g  xefer-  uianudcrils.   L*  explicatiou  du  scoliaste  couduit 

■-S  it  to  Maeccoas.  natui*ellerr*nt  a  cettc  lccoo,  et  uonoe  lieu  de 

13.  The  received  readio^  is  Kxiguaeque  togae  croire  quM  Ha  trouvce  dan»  >ou  cxcinplaire."  But 

'•«i&i  ki/cr<  Catonem,  which  is  found  in  all  but  the  word»  of  the  sciKiliast  Porphyrion  to  which  he 

*4«t HSS.  and  in  all  Uie edition-.    THe Coinrnen-  alludes  are  **  Hic  larbita  Maurus  fuit  Cordus,  qui, 

utort  mdeavuur  tn  explaio  this  by  '*  uidutus  exi-  dum  Timajrencrn  imitabatur  post  convivium  et  in- 

rw-«fa  simuUt  Catonem,"  and  Dorin^  ob<erves  ter  poculo  declamantcm,  propter  insolentiaro  fiici- 

*'*Hor  panni,equo  exi{-ua  Catonem  siiriulans  to-  endi  quod  conabatur  paeoe  disruptus  ost."   It  re- 

Itcutitcta  e»t, Jam  ipsiui  togae  exiguac  tcvtor  vo-  quire^  very  little  penetratioa  to  see  that  the  true 

U  ts  difficuu  to  conceive  a  harsher  cort-  readiu^  i-  aemula  lingva,  i.  e.  as  Zeune  explains 

torioothto  this,  and  Epist.  1.  1.94.  which  is  hv'qu*c  in  declarnando  irnitabatur  naturam  rerum 

»  iu  sup  ,  -r  t ,  lcnds  it  but  little  aid.    The  sensunMiue  verlx>rum.,> 

'*J*b  is,  that  tbere  are  very  stronir  su$picions  of  the  17.  Torrentius  fiuds  pro  si  in  three  of  hig  MSS., 

*  briag  heeu  corrupted.    Cruquius  observen,  which  he  praiwis  as  beinj;  inore  poetical  thni: 

"^flamituiliosis  ct  dotiisonmibus  male  consuluit  quodsi.    Sanadon  rcccivcs  j>ro/i  /  »i  intohistext 

^aaaliqaji  in  emdenda  syllaba  prima  rov  Ux-  19.  Talbol  mentions 
^•onoex  Ubris  Blandiuiis,  eaque  substituenda 

i^amc  babernu  s,  roirabilitcr  est  deplorandum.   ~  ■  ■     -  ■  - —  ut  mihU/Uem, 

^^tecneritatem  stultus  ut  mutarft  inscitia  de-         Ut  milii  saepe  jocum,  &c.  — — 

^rn«,  mpra  scripsdt  Uxtuqut.   Codex  Sil.  habet 

'^fedoou  BiO0  lituris."   Ouwbich  Huuler  as  thc  readinjE;  of  ■oroe  MSS.,  and  aroon^  therr. 

i&eremark     **  Fieri  polest  ul  vera  hujus  lo-  that  of  Trinity  Colle^e,  Carobrid^e.  Cuniu^m 

'  ieCAioGli  istius  ignorantia  et  terncritate  peni-  receives  this  rendin?  into  his  teat,  and  is  ibllowed 

'ftfirpttuo  ptrierit."     Sttch  thsfi  bemg  iba  by  Sanadon.    Bentley  fiuds  this  same  rcading  iu 

c/ ths  received  lext  in  the  passagu  uuder  con-  one  of  his  MSS.  but  refutes  it. 

i4«*6orj,we  bave  not  hesitated  to  adopt  in  its  311.  The  Aldioc  editions  of  1501,  1509,  and 

ffctlegsnt  emendatioa  of  Waddei,  which  1519,  toRether  wilh  1  few  other  esriy  ones,  hav 4 

^•srita it  every  appearance  of  bcing  thlVueJ  At  neme.               ^  >( 
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•  •  .•• 

*  (1         ,  <•»•"... 

Nec  sponsae  lHqueum  iamoso  carmine  nectit. 
Hunc  cga(non  alio  dictuip  prius  orc„  jLatinus 


Vulgavi  tjJifceiiT  juvat  immemorata  ferentem*    *  '         ,  .f 
Ingenuis  oculisque  legi  manibusque  tencri. 

Scire  velis,  mea  cur  ingratus  opuscula  lector  /v  ^  ~3  ^ 
Laudet  ametque  domi,  premat  e*tra  Iimen  iniquus  f 
Non  ego  ventosae  plebis  suffragia  venor 
Impensis  coenarum  et  tritae  munere  vestis ; 
Non  ego,  nobilium  scriptorum  auditor  et  ultor, 
Grammaticas  ambire  tribus  et  pulpifa  dignor :  ✓ 
Hinc  illac  lacrimae  !  Spissis  indigna  theatris 
Scripta  pudet  rccitare,  et  nugis  addere  pondus. 
Si  dixi :  Rides,  ait,  e t  Jovis  auribus  ista 
Servas  ;  Jidis  enim  manare  poetica  mella 

Te  solum,  tibi  pulchcr.    Ad  haec  ego  naribus  uti  45 
Formido  ;  et,  luctantis  acuto  ne  secer  ungui. 
Displicet  iste  locus,  clamo,  et  diludia  posco. 
Ludus  cnim  genuit  trcpidum  certamen  et  iram. 
Ira  truces  inimicitias  et  funebre  bellum. 

Epistola  XX. 
AD  LIBRUM  SUUM. 

Vertuinnum  Janumque,  liber,  spectare  videris :  ^ 
Scilicet  ut  prostes  Sosiorum  pumice  mundus.  r 
Odisti  claves,  et  grata  sigilla  pudico ; 
Paucis  ostcndi  gemis,  et  communia  laudas  ; 


»1  ♦  K.S'. 


VARIOUS  READINGS.  i 

32.  Iq  placc  of  (he  cominon  readtng  iMtinis  dant  quelqae  temps.    De-lu  ils  oot  dit  drfwd** , 

the  bost  MSS.  and  editions  give  Lntinve.  jwur  bignifter  le  temps  de  relhche  que  l*an  dbo 

34.  In  most  MSS.  and  early  edttions  downto  noit  aux  eladiateurs  durant  les  jeux,  ou  ils  «toien: 

thatof  Junta  1503,  the  reudinfj  was  lngtniis.    A:-  oblipcs  de  combattre,"    This  form,  de htdw.,  (\ 

ter  this,  Muretus,  Lambinus,  Cruquius,  and  olhers  isted  only  in  ihe  imapnatton  of  the  leamed  Jesu 

adopted  in  its  stcad  Ingcnuu,  which  i«  followcd  in  and  no  where  else.    Tbe  intermissions  of  t^nrne^ 

all  the  more  recent  editions,  and  is  certaiuly  prefcr-  or  their  distribution  among  several  days,  arc  caV 

able.  in  Latin  dUudta,  not  dcludia.  vid.  Canter.  IVor 

39.  '"toe  of  Lambinus's  MSS.  hascf  actor,  which  Lect.  I.  6.  4. 
some  have  adopted  into  thc  text.    It  is  refuted  by      48.  Cuniugam  and  Sanadon  rcad  trcpicUan 

l.ambinusand  Marciltus.  nmt. 

47.  Cuningam  reads  ac  diludia.    One  of  Va-      49.  The  Venice  edition  of  1481  has  belHtm^ 

!art's  MSS.  has  ac  dcludia.    Sanadon  (in  the  edi-  Junebre. 
tion  of  1728)  has  diludia  in  his  text,  probably  by  Epist.  20. 

a  rvpographical  error,  but  in  his  notes  defeods  de- 

iudia,  on  tbe  authority,  as  he  statet,  of  Salmasios       l.^The  earlier  ediuons,  and  even  that  osf  Lam 

and  Gerard  Vossius.    "  Je  lis  ainsi  apres  Sau-  binu^ havc  Vcrtvnmtm.    Zarofs  jrires  J^trrf^  \ 

tnaise  et  Gerard  Vocs.    Les  Latins  disoient  deiu-  nurr,. 
dere.  pour  cesser  de  jouer,  interrompre  !•  jeu  pen- 
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*/  /  '  <  -   .  •#  /  " 

Non  lta  nutritus !  Fuge  quo  descenderc  gcstis,   '  ^  5 

Non  erit  emisso  reditus  tibi.    Quid  miser  egi  ? 

Quid  volui  ?  dices,  ubi  quid  te  laeserit ;  et  scis 

In  breve  te  cogi/plenus  quum  languet  amator.  h\l>     ~  f 

Quod  si  non  odio  peccantis  desipitluigur, 

Carus  eris  Romae,  donec  te  deserat  aetas.  10 
tontrectatus  ubi  manibus  sordescere  volgi 
Coeperis,  aut  tineas  pasces  taciturnus  inertes, 
Aut  fugies  Uticam,  aut  vinctus  mitteris  Ilerdam. 
Ridebit  monitor  non  exauditus ;  ut  ille, 

Qui  male  parentem  in  rupes  protrusit  asellum  15 
Iratus :  quis  enim  invitum  servarc  laboret  ? 
*      Eqc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 
''Occttpet  extremis  in  vicis  balba  senectus. 
Quum  tibi  sol  tepidus  plures  admoverit  aures, 
Me  libertino  natum  patre,  et  in  tenui  re  tiO 
Majores  pennas  nido  extendisse  loqueris : 
Ut,  quantum  generi  demas,  virtutibus  addas. 
Me  primis  Urbis  belli  plaeuisse  domique, 
Corporis  exigui,  praecanum,  solibus  aptum,.  %- 
Irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem.  tl5 
Forte  meum  si  quis  te  percontabitur  aevum, 
Me  quater  undenos  sciat  implevisse  Decembres, 
Collegam  Lepidum  quo  duxit  Lollius  anno. 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

S.  Tbe  Florrnce  edition  of  1482,  and  all  Ihe      8.  Tbe  common  reading  is  quum  plenus  languet 

stbteqoent  editions  down  to  the  time  of  Baxter  amator,  for  which  Bentley  subslitutes pUnus  ouum 

M  Bentley,  read  ditcedere.    But  the  editio  prin-  languet  amator,  frorn  u  Trinjty  College  MSS.  as 

**epi  tod  almost  all  the  MSS.  have  dcsccndere,  more  sonorous. 

ntnch  Baxter  and  Bentley  first  restored.  and  the       10.  Some  MSS.  and  carly  cditions  have  desen! 


b»steditions  now  adopL  Cruqoius  and  Torrentius  Bentley  rend*  deseret. 

^ake  mention  of  tbts  readinr  in  tbeir  notes.  13.  Some  of  Feafs  MSS.  and  screral  of  Valarfs 

7.  Tbe  edkio  princeps  and  many  of  the  earlier  have  unctus,  which  occurs  also  in  many  of  the 

«es,1osetber  with  not  a  few  MSS.  have  ubi  quis,  early  editions,  commencing  witn  the  Milan  edition 

^rwhich  Bentley,  on  the  authorityof  otber  MSS.,  of  1476.    Lambinus  first  restored  vinctus,  which 

v^JWQtfs  u//s  quid.    His  emendation  is  adopted  has  since  been  almost  universally  udopted. 

^kn^nlon,  Gesner,  Obcrlinus,  Combe,  VVake-  15.  Someeditions  have  detrusit. 

KWetrel,  and  others.   Cuoingiun  has  ubi  tt  19.  Some  MSS.  of  Fea's  and  Combe*s  have«n 

nos  instead  of  aures. 


i 
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EPISTOLARUM 

LIBER  SECUNDUS. 


EflSTOLA  I. 

AD  AUGUSTUM. 

Quum  tot  sustineas  et  tanta  ncgotia  solus, 

Res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  ornes, 

Legibus  eroendes ;  in  publica  commoda  pecccm. 

Si  longo  sermone  morer  tua  tempora,  Caesar. 

Romulus,  ct  Liber  patcr,  ct  cum  Castore  Pollux,  0 

Post  ingentia  facta  deorum  in  templa  rccepti, 

Dum  terras  hominumque  colunt  genus,  aspcra  bella 

Componunt,  agros  assignant,  oppida  condunt, 

Ploravere  suis  non  rcsponderc  favorcm 

Speratum  mcritis.    Diram  qui  contudit  hydram,  10 
Notaque  fatali  portcnta  laborc  subegit, 
Comperit  invidiam  suprcmo  finc  domari. 
Urit  cnim  fulgorc  suo,  qui  pracgravat  artes 
Infra  sc  positas :  cxstinctus  amabitur  idcm. 


VARIOUS  REAPINGS, 
Efist  1. 

1.  Cuningamvery  onnecessarily  n*dssustenU$.  but  Uie  presence  of  t ngcnti a  as  an  cptthct  is  faUi 

&  Some  MSS  of  Lambinos^s  and  Fea*s  have  to  tbc  correction. 

tueari»,— In  thi*  saroe  line,  Bcntley  conjectores,  8.  Coningam,  witbout  any  neccasity,  or  eveo 

bot  does  not  read,  mocnihvs  onxtx.    He  is  oppoted  propriety,  reads fnrmant  instead  of  conibtnL 

by  Chisholl»  (Inscript.  Sir.  p.  185  )  Bentley  wish-  13.  Some  of  thc  eaHy  editions  have  ptrgraxai. 

es  motnia  to  be  bere  ondcrstood,  not  of  the  walls  14.  Fea  placesa  comma  after  arie»,  in  the  pre- 

and  fortiocations  of  thn  city,  bul  of  the  buildings  ceding  line,  and  reads  in  this,  postto*  m  plac*  d 

and  odiuccs  wilhin.    Tbere  isno  need  whatever  of  positas,  an  emendation  wbich  he  cndenvours  todr- 

any  emendation.    Horace  allodes  to  the  oflice  t>f  fend  bV  a  scboliom  of  Porphyrion'9,  but  withn- 

Magiskr  morvm  conferred  on  Augustus.  wkqcM  He  h  followed  by  nooe. 

ft.  Bentley  com>ctures  fata  ln  place  of  fteta, 
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Praeseuti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores,  15 
Jurandasque  tuum  per  numen  ponimus  aras, 
Nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes. 

Sed  tuus  hic  populus,  sapiens  et  justus  in  uno, 
Te  nostris  ducibus,  te  Graiis  anteferendo, 

Cetera  nequaquam  simili  ratione  modoquc  20 

Aestimat,  et,  nisi  quae  terris  semota  suisque 

Temporibus  defuncta  videt,  fastidit  et  odit : 

Sic  fautor  veterum,  ut  tabulas  peccare  vetantes, 

Quas  bis  quinque  viri  sanxerunt,  foedera  regum 

Vel  Gabiis  vel  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis,  *J.r> 

Pontificum  libros,  annosa  volumina  vatum, 

Dicdtet  Albano  Musas  in  montc  locutas. 

Si,  quia  Graiorum  sunt  antiquissima  quaeque 
Scripta  vel  optima,  Romani  pensantur  eadem 
Scriptores  trutina,  non  est  quod  multa  loquamur :  30 
Nil  intra  est  olea,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri. 
Venimus  ad  summum  fortunae :  pingimus  atque 
Psallimus,  ct  luctamur  Achivis  doctius  unctis. 

Si  meliora  dies,  ut  vina,  poemata  reddit, 
Scire  velim,  pretium  chartis  quotus  arroget  annus.  35 
Scriptor  abhinc  annos  centum  qui  decidit,  inter 
Perfectos  veteresque  referri  debet  1  an  inter 
Viles  atque  novos  ?  excludat  jurgia  finis.  — 
Est  velus  atque  probus,  ccntum  qui  pcrficit  annos.  — 
Quid  ?  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  mense  vel  anno,  40 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

16.  In  pUce  of  Ihe  convnoo  reading  nomen,  we  29.  Several  MSS.  have  penseniur. 

bre  rrfen  with  Bentley  and  otbert  tbe  rar  pre.fer-  31.  Bcntlcy  reads  olea  io  tbe  ablative,  instead  of 

«ble  iectioa  manen.   It  »  found  in  the  oldest  oleam  tbe  common  reading,  makintr  both  olea  and 

aandmiao  MS.  and  m  two  of  Bersmann'*  as  also  nvee  depend  on  tn,  understood  In  the  one  clanse 

n  tae  edition  of  Caen  1480.   Compare  Ode,  4.  5.  aod  expressed  m  tbe  other.    We  have  not  hesitat- 

3$.  ed  to  adopt  this  emendation  though  sanctioned  by 

M»  Beotlej  reads  hoc,  (i.  e.  in  bac  nna  re)  on  the  authorily  of  no  MS.    The  coraroon  lection  i* 

tbe  a.«aohty  of  a  Trinity  Cdlete  MS.,  which  extremely  aukward  and  inelegant,  intra  being  a 

woaki  «eem  to  have  been  the  readrng  also  of  the  preposition  in  the  first  part  of  the  line,  and  extra 

-bohts»  acron  and  Porphyrion,  botb  of  whom  an  adterb  in  the  lalter.   Waddel  conjectures 


have  u*  expression  hac  re  sola.  As,  however,  olea  in. 
alithe  «herMSS., 


and  all  tbe  editions  previous  *2.  One  of  Bersmannfs  MSS.  has  summam. 

•o  Benuefs,  ere  agaiost  tbe  emendation,  we  have  33.  Two  of  Valarfs  MSS.  bave  fortius.  Fea 

jdgped  itoxxtadvisable  to  retainAtc.    Bentley  is  reads  scitius  on  the  aothority  of  Eutycbcs  (op. 

ioJlowed  by  Caaiogam,  Sanadon,  Wakcfield,  and  Putsch.  p.  2179.) 

ctaew.    \  35.  Many  MSS.  of  Cruquius's,  Pulmann*s,  Tor- 

2*.  Tbe  coounon  reading  is  Graecorum,  for  rentius's,  ctc.  hare  ehartis  pretium,  which  we 

■^Hjch  Beotleysobstitotes  Graiorum,  ontheau-  have  adopted  with  Cruquius,  Bentley,  Cuningam. 

tiwrity  of  fwo  MSS.  ef  Torrentius's  andone  of  his  and  otbers,  as  softer  than  the  comroon  reading/^. 
It  is  Ibund  atso  ia  a  MS.  of  Pulmann's.  r  k 
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Intcr  quos  referendus  erit  ?  veteresne  poetas  ? 

An  quos  et  pracsens  et  postera  respuat  aetas  ?  — 

hte  quidem  veteres  mttr  poneiur  honeste, 

Qui  vel  tnense  brevi  vel  toto  estjunior  anno.  — 

Utor  permisso,  caudaeque  pilos  ut  equinue,  45 

Paulatim  vello,  ct  demo  unum,  demo  et  hem  unum, 

Dum  cadat  elusus  rationc  ruentis  acervi, 

Qui  redit  in  fastos,  et  virtutem  aestimat  annis, 

Miraturque  nihil,  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit. 

Ennius,  ct  sapiens  et  fortis,  et  alter  Homerus,  50 
Ut  critici  dicunt,  leviter  curarc  videtur, 
Quo  promissa  cadant  et  somnia  Pythagorea. 
Naevius  in  manibus  non  est,  et  mentibus  hacret 
Paene  recens  ?  adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  poema. 
Ambigitur  quoties  uter  utro  sit  prior ;  aufert  55 
Pacuvius  docti  famam  seuis,  Accius  ahi : 
Dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisse  Menandro  ; 
Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi ; 
Vincere  Caecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte. 
Uos  ediscit,  et  hos  arcto  stipata  theatro 
Spectat  Roma  potens,  habet  hos  numeratque  poetas 
Ad  nostrum  tempus  Livi  scriptoris  ab  aevo. 

Interdum  vulgus  rectum  videt ;  est  ubi  peccat. 
Si  veteres  ita  miratur  laudatquc  poetas, 

Ut  nihil  anteferat,  nihil  illis  comparet,  errat :  65 

Si  quaedam  nimis  antique,  si  pleraque  dure 

Dicere  cedit  eos,  ignave  multa  fatetur, 

Et  sapit,  ct  mecum  facit,  et  Jove  judicat  aequo. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

43.  The  comraon  lectioo  is  resputt,  in  place  of  olhcrs,  as  evidently  reqotred  by  tbe  sense.  Tn? 

thich  Bcntley  recalls  ioto  the  text  respuat  from  common  punctuatiou  is  a  coloo. 

several  MSS.   Thc  subjunctive  is  preferable  here  56.  Tbe  more  accurate  reading  ia  -flcrnu,  00*. 

on  account  of  the  doubt  or  uncerlainly  which  it  ira-  Attivs. 

p!iea.  67.  We  hare  giveo  redit  with  Bentley,  Ihoor 

46.  We  bave  riven  wiih  Bentley,  on  the  aulho-  on  the  aulhority  of  a  eingle  MS.,  io  place  of  ±< 

rity  of  several  MSS.,  <t  item  in  place  of  the  coro-  common  reading  credit.    Thc  rneanme;  of 

raon  reading  ttxam.    The  forraer  is  more  unusual,  race  leads  directly  to  tbe  emcndation.    He  catde^ 

aod  thereture  more  likcly  to  bethetroe  lcction.  voors  to  convince  a  man  passionatcly  food  caf  awi; 

Sanadon,  Waketield,  and  Fea,  adopt  quity;  the  force  of  his  rcasoning  makea  ao 


Bentley.  nresskm  upon  hts  opponent,  and  be  is  eomnetUat» 

la£t  though  reluctantly,  to  concede  tbe  rjoass.fe 
Beotltv  *ubatilutes  m  futo*  as  the  lcction  of  the   question.    Bcntley'»  cmcndation  is  adopted  by  Co 


4i.  Tbe  common  readins;  is  ad  fastos,  fur  trhich 


N.  Heinsiusfod  Ovid.  F)ut.  1.  11.)  ntngara,  Sanadon,  Gesner,   Oberlinus,  ftse*n 

cuojactarei/ayrW.  Wakc6eld,  Doring,  Hunter,  and  othere.  Qredi 

5*  We  have  placed  a  mark  of  interrogation  af-  by  op  meansmarks  thif  forced  coropliance. 
r*t  rrcry»  w.th   BeotWy,  Zetrae.  Huntcr,  aod 
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Xon  cquidera  insector  delendave  carmina  Livi 
Esse  rcor,  mcmini  quac  plagosum  mihi  parvo  70 
Orbilium  dictare  :  sed  emendata  videri 
Pulchraquc  et  exactis  minimum  distantia  miror. 
Inter  quac  verbum  emicuit  si  forte  decorum, 
Si  versus  paulo  concinnior  unus  et  alter, 

Injuste  totum  ducit  venditque  poema.  75 

Indignor  quidquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 

Compositumsillepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper ; 

Nec  veniam  antiquis,  sed  honorem  et  praemia  posci. 

Rectc  necnc  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Attae 

Fabula  si  dubitem,  clament  periissc  pudorem  80 

Cuncti  paenc  patres,  ea  quum  reprehenderc  concr, 

Quac  gravis  Aesopus,  quac  doctus  Roscius  egit : 

Vel  quia  nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi,  ducunt : 

Vel  quia  turpc  putant  parere  minoribus,  et,  quac 

Imberbi  didiccrc,  sencs  perdenda  fateri.  85 

Jam  Saliare  Numae  carmen  qui  laudat,  et  illud, 

Quod  mecum  ignorat,  solus  vult  scire  videri : 

Ingeniis  non  ille  favet  plauditque  sepultis, 

Nostra  sed  impugnat,  nos  nostraque  lividus  odit. 

Quod  si  tam  Graiis  novitas  invisa  fuisset,  90 

Quam  nobis,  quid  nunc  csset  vetus  ?  aut  quid  haberct, 

Quod  legeret  tereretque  viritim  publicus  usus  ? 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

known  one  ©f  tl»e  «l«ior  bard.  Still,  hoar*var, 
moch  may  be  said  oo  thc  other  haod,  of  that  at- 
tachmcnt  to  itsearlier  poetry,  which  coastitutes  so 
striking  a  feature  io  tho  literary  bistory  of  every 
oetioo,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  thc  RomanF, 
\rould  be  bletided  vrith  ihost  strong  national  fccl- 
ings  that  had  been  so  sensibly  aflectcd  by  tbe  lite- 
rary  aumrtority  of  captive  Greece.  We  have  al- 
lowed  ttie  common  readiog  to  staod.  Very  few 
bave  adopted  KenUejr*semcndatioa. 

73.  TUe  commoo  text  has  el  »t  the  end  of  ibe 
lioe,  which  we  bave  omittcd  whh  Bcntley  aod 
others. 

75.  Bcntlev  con  jactures  Ptrritque,  bot  comparc 
Juvenal,  SaL7.  135.  and  Ctc.  ad  AU.  13.  19. 
80.  Some  MSS.  have  damant. 
85.  \Ve  havc  given  Imberli  which  Cruquius 
aod  Bentley.  It  is  lilcewisc  adoptcd  bv  Cunin- 
gam,  Sanadon,  Gesner,  Combc,  W  akefwld,  Do- 
ring,  Huntcr,  &c.  The  commofi  rcading  is  Imber- 
bt». 

90.  Snme  of  the  old  editioos  have  Graecis. 
92.  Fulvius  Ursinus  marked  Quirilim  on  the 
margin  of  the  Aldtno  edition  of  1519,  for  tbe  al- 
most  oniversally  received  readinsr  viritim,  aod  on 
the  authority  of  a  MS.  Fea  adopts  aod  eodea- 
voors  to  defend  this  emeodatioo,  on  the  groond  that 


69.  Theold  roading  woo  dcl^nAatjue^  U>r  «rbich 
Bailer  and  Bentley  gave  delendave  from  MSS. 
/1*  err*udatioo  has  bcen  very  generally  adopted. 
— Io  thissame  linc,  Beutley  reads  on  the  authortty 
of  a  MS.  Larn,  end  contends  that  Livios  Andro- 
oacm  cacoot  be  meant  hy  Horace,  but  Laevius  fhc 
author  ef  •  eroffc  entitled  "  Erotopaegnia."  Tbe 
ioks  Livius  too  antiquated  a  writer  tohavo 
-*<ti  eniployed  in  the  dayt  of  Horace  for  thepur- 
in  the  tezt.  MVix  credidcrim 
(utcunque  acerbum  et  plagosum, 
certa  tum  noroinis  Grarnmaticum,  Suetonio 


«te,  coi  statoa  publica  posita  est,quique  et  filiurn 
etsvrom,  a  se  institutos,  professore*  post  se  rcli- 
leiq  tam  pravo  et  perverso  fuis>e  judicio  ut  Opica 
Ue  Liru,  AVcuman/,  DusmoH),  JVoegvai,  Top- 


et  Boc  omntm  superat  ftdem  :  utet  illud  acque, 
»  esse,  qui  Liviana,  cliam  ipat  Ennio 
et  raocidis  spreta,  puichra  esse  at- 
lue  emeadata,  et  eiaclis  minimom  distare  conten- 
Hereot*  Tbere  is  ereat  force  in  this  reasoning  of 
Bentlej'1;  oor  should  it  be  omitted  that,  in  the  opi- 
noo  of  the  seme  great  critic,  roany  of  the  frag- 
its  ascribed  toLivius  Andronicus  in  Nonius 


*ad  ftiscian,  belong  properly  to  Laevius,  wbose 
«  altered  by  the  copyists  to  the  more 
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Ut  priraum  positis  nugari  Graecia  belli* 
Coepit,  et  in  vHkrai  fortuna  labier  aequa, 

Nunc  athletarum  studiis,  nunc  arsit  equorum  ;  9f» 
Marmoris  aut  eboris  fabros  aut  aeris  amavit ; 
Suspendit  picta  vultum  mentemque  tabella ; 
Nunc  tibicinibus,  nunc  est  gavisa  tragoedis  : 
Sub  nutrice  puella  velut  si  luderet  infans, 

Quod  cupide  petiit,  mature  plena  reliquit.  100 
Quid  placet  aut  odio  est,  quod  non  mutabile  credas  ? 
Hoc  paces  habuere  bonae  ventique  secundi. 

Romae  dulce  diu  fuit  et  solenne,  reclusa 
Manc  domo  vigilare,  clienti  promere  jura, 

Cautos  nominibus  rectis  expendere  nummos,  103 
Majores  audire,  minori  dicere,  per  quae 
Crescere  res  posset,  minui  damnosa  libido. 
Mutavit  mentem  populus  levis,  et  calet  uno 
Scribendi  studio :  puerique  patresque  severi 
Frondc  comas  vincti  coenant,  et  carmina  dictant.  1 10 

Ipse  ego,  qui  nullos  me  affirmo  scribere  versus, 
Invenior  Parthis  mendacior ;  et,  prius  orto 
Sole  vigil,  calamum  et  chartas  et  scrinia  posco. 
Navim  agere  ignarus  navis  timet ;  abrotonum  aegro 
Non  audet,  nisi  qui  didicit,  dare  :  quod  medicorum  est,  115 
Promittunt  medici ;  tractant  fabrilia  fabri : 
Scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim. 
Ilic  error  tamen,  et  levis  haec  insania,  quantas 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


viriiim  and  publicus  clash.  But  Quiriium  and 
publieus  would  give  a  nieaning  altogether  at 
wariance  with  the  tdea  inteuded  to  be  couvcyed  by 
Horace. 

97.  Cuningam  reads  vuitvmque  animumoue. 

100.  Some  o*  thc  early  editkms  bave  relinquit. 

105.  The  MSS.  vary,  sorne  having  Scriptos  and 
otbers  Cautos.  Eilber  readtng  wilt  produce  the 
aame  meaning,  only  Cautos  is  more  the  technical 
language  ot  thc  uncicnl  lawyers,  while  Scriptos  is 
the  term  that  was  more  in  use  among  the  pcople 
at  large.  Bentiey  prefcrs  tbe  latler.— Iti  this  same 
Jioe  we  have  given  rectis  with  Cruquius,  Bentley, 
and  others,  iu  place  of  Certis,  which  appear»  in 
neveral  MSS.  The  phrase  certis  nomtnibus  is 
equivalcnt  to  certis  causis,  praettxtis,  or  titulis, 
wbich  does  not  convey  tlic  intended  rocaning  of 


107.  One  of  Bertmann'8  MSS.  has  voluptas. 
109.  The  common  lexts  have  puen'.   The  prc- 
sent  reading  was  finst  given  by  Cruquio*. 


111.  Some  MSS  orait  me  whkh  Gesner  preter*. 

112.  Cuningaiu  gives  prior  on  oonjecture. 
115.  Bentley  suspects  the  trae  readiog  to  ba 

melicorum,  and  in  the  nexl  line  melicu  Sanadoo 
actoally  introduces  them  into  hit  text.  Tbe  objet- 
tion  to  the  coramon  readinga,  medicoruwt,  asd  mt- 
dici,  which  all  the  MSS.  aod  all  otber  etiitino*  de- 
fend,  is  tbat  they  make  tbe  poet  guilty  of  aa  auk- 
ward  pleonasm,  tince  he  has  already  apoken  ot 
physicians  in  the  1  lith  line.  But  ibe  anavrer  is  a» 
easy  one.  Horace  after  ailuding  to  tbe  proper 
treatmeut  of  a  particular  maiady,  paaaea  lo  tbe 
gtneral  mention  of  the  bealbig  arL  Besidea,  tbere 
is  considerable  doubt  whether  the  tena 
can  be  used  with  propriery  in  the ; 
<**  a  mtrsician")  k>r  which 
contend. 
118.  Boivht 

iosert  Epirt.  2.  *.  S7-140.    He  is  refuted  bv  I 


t 
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Virtutes  habeat,  sic  collige  :  vatis  avarus 

Non  temere  est  animus ;  versus  amat,  hoc  studet  unum ;  120 

Detrimenta,  fugas  servorum,  incendia  ridet ; 

Non  fraudem  socio,  puerove  incogitat  ullam 

Pupillo ;  vivit  siliquis  et  pane  secundo. 

Militiae  quamquam  piger  et  malus,  utilis  urbi  $ 

Si  das  hoc,  parvis  quoque  rebus  magna  juvari.  125 

08  tenerum  pueri  balbumque  poeta  figurat ; 

Torquet  ab  obscoenis  jam  nunc  sermonibus  aurcriu 

Mox  etiam  pectus  praeceptis  format  amicis, 

Asperitatis  et  invidiae  corrector  et  irae ; 

Recte  facta  refert ;  orientia  tempora  notis  ►  130 

Instruit  exemplis ;  inopem  solatur  et  aegrum.  * 
Castis  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  mariti 
Disceret  unde  preces,  vatem  ni  Musa  dedisset  ? 
Poscit  opera  chorus,  et  praesentia  numina  sentit ; 
Coelestes  implorat  aquas,  docta  prece  blandus  135 
Avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit ; 
Impetrat  et  pacem,  et  locupletem  1 
Carmine  di  superi  placantur,  carmine 

Agricolae  prisci,  fortes,  parvoque  beati, 
Condita  post  frumenta,  levantes  tempore  festo  140 
Corpus,  et  ipsum  animum  spe  finis  dura  ferentem, 
Cum  sociis  opcrum,  pueris,  et  conjuge  fida, 
Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 
Floribus  et  vino  Genium,  memorem  brevis  aevi. 
Fescennina  per  hunc  invecta  licentia  morem  145 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

• 

121.  Tbe  MSS.  and  edilions  vary.    Some  have  t h e  suggcstion  of  Bentley  (Curae  Novistimat)  and 

jauro  veL  cogitat',  others  puerove  excogitat.    The  have  reinoved  (be  semicolon  at  (he  end  of  Che  line, 

Aldine  editious  of  1501  and  1509  hare  jmero  placing  a  cotnma  after  aquas. 

nom  cogitat,  which  is  given  also  by  the  Basle  136.  One  of  Bersmann's  MSS.  bas  tollit,  which 

ediuons  of  15-27  aod  1531.    Torrentius  thinks  in-  \$  a!so  given  by  Cuuingam. 

cogUo  an  unusual  word  :  it  occurs,  however,  in  142.  Several  of  tbe  eariy  editions  have  ct  pue- 

Plaotus  and  Terence,  not  indeed  in  its  own  regu-  ris,  whkh  Torrentius  condemned  in  a  note  and 

lar  tenses,  bul  iu  the  participial  forms  incogitans  jBentley  first  rejectcd  from  the  test.    1 1  has  been 

aod  ouxgitatus.  omitted  subsequently  in  the  best  editions. 

129  Sorne  MSS.  of  Canter*s  (Nov.  Lect.  4. 12 )  143.  Cuukigam  reada  porea  on  conjecture.  But 

TortenuWs,  Valart's,  Gesner'5,  and  Fea's  bave  the  common  reading  porco  must  not  be  altered,  as 

porcus  is  in  strictness  an  epicene  uoun.  Thus, 


Ooe  of  Pulroann*s  MSS.  and  oiie  of  Fea|s,  we  have  in  Cato  (R.  R.  c."  134.)  "  Priusquam 

porcum  /eminam  immolabis."  ana  in  Cicero,  {JDe 
1481  and  1490.  Legg.  2.  23.)   «  Porco  femina  piaculum  pati." 

155.  Oae  of  Bersmann'8  MSS.  has  opes  in  place   Festus  too  informs  us,  tbat  in  the  ancient  pontifical 


necfis,  wbich  is  giveu  also  in  the  Venice  edi- 
of  14tl 


of  ayuas. — In  this  same  line  the  received  punctaa-   books  haec  porcus  and  haec  agnus  were  used 
too  is  to  have  a  semicolon  after  blandus,  aod  no      145.  Bentley  conjectures  invecta  for  the  com- 

We  have  adopted,  howerer,  mon  readiog  inventa.   The  MSS.  have  all  inren- 


*  aioogle 


V.  HORATII  FLACt  .* 


alternis  opprobria  rustica 
Libertasque  recurrentes  accepta  per  annos 
Lusit  amabiliter,  donec  jarn  saevus  apertam 
2n  rabiem  verti  coepit  jocus,  et  per  honestas 
Irc  domos  impune  minax.    Doluere  cruento  150 
Dentc  lacessiti ;  fuit  intactis  quoque  cura 
Conditione  super  communi ;  quin  etiam  lex 
Poenaque  lata,  malo  quac  nollet  cannine  quemquam 
Describi.   Vcrtere  modum,  ibrmidine  fustis 
Ad  bene  dicendum  delectandumque  redacti.  155 

Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit,  et  artes 
InMilit  agresti  Latio :  sic  horridus  ille 
Deuuxit  numerus  Saturnius ;  et  grave  virus 
Munditiae  pepulere :  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevum 
Manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris.  160 
Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis ; 
Et  post  Punica  bella  quietus  quaerere  coepit, 
Quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  Aeschylus  utile  ferrent. 
Tentavit  quoque  rcm,  si  digne  vertere  posset ; 
Et  placuit  sibi,  natura  sublimis  et  acer ;  lft> 
Nam  spirat  tragicum  satis,  et  feliciter  audet ; 
Sed  turpem  putat  inscite  metuitque  lituram. 

Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit,  habere 
Sudoris  minimum,  sed  habet  Comoedia  tanto 
Plus  oneris,  quanto  veniae  minus.   Adspice,  Plautus  170 
Quo  pacto  partes  tutetur  amantis  ephebi ; 
Ut  patris  attenti ;  lenonis  ut  insidiosi : 
Quantus  sit  Dossennus  edacibus  in  parasitis  ; 
Quam  non  adstricto  percurrat  pulpita  socco. 
Gestit  enim  nummum  in  loculos  demittere,  post  hoc  175 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


fa,  but  inrecta  in  gken  in  tbe  citntion  of  this  Une 
by  Barth,  (ad  Clavd.  p.  765.)  and  ftlso  by  Politian, 
Bri*son,  Pa»ser*t,  Popma,  and  Ferrarius.  Bentley 
has  been  followed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Vnlarf , 
Wakefield  and  others.  Wc  hare  Hkewise  adopted 
tbe  emendation  as  far  prefcrnble  to  the  harah  read- 
ing  of  the  comroon  texts. 

149.  The  common  reading  verti  coepit  owes  its 
origio  to  some  unknown  hand  according  to  Bent- 
ley.  The  critic  gires  coevit  verti  oo  the  autboritr 
ejf  the  best  MSS.  and  ediUons,  as  rendering  tbe 
Iioe  more  full  and  sooorous. 

153.  Cuningnm  gives  Poenaque  sancta,  malo 
nollct  qvae.    Some  MSS.  har?  * 
others  Poenaqw  etnfo 


158.  Auratusand  Rutgersius  conjectore  vi  ru.\ , 
but  are  rcfuted  by  Bentley. 
160.  Valart  (Pruef.  ad  Hor.  xir.) 


167.  The  commoo  reading  is  in  scriptis, 
originated  with  the  early  ediiions.  The 
cient  MSS.  have  truetfe,  which  seems  (o  have 
the  reading  of  the  scholiasts  who  esplain  it  bjr 
le.   Cuningam  conjectures  in  sckediis. 
173.  Soroe  MSS.  andeditioos  harc 
175  Three  of  Bersmann'i  MSS.  have 
Othcr  MSS.  and  also  romny  of  the 
girvposthac. 
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Securus,  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 

Qucm  tulit  ad  scenam  ventoso  Gloria  curru, 

Exanimat  lentus  spectator,  sedulus  inflat. 

Sic  leve,  sic  parvum  est,  animum  quod  laudis  avarum 

Subruit  ac  reficit   Valeat  res  ludicra,  si  me  180 

Palma  negata  macrum,  donata  reducit  opimum. 

Saepe  etiam  audacem  fugat  hoc  terretque  poetam, 
Quod  numero  plures,  virtutc  et  honore  minores, 
Indocti  stolidique,  et  depugnare  parati, 

Si  discordet  eques,  media  inter  carmina  poscunt  185 

Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles :  his  nam  plebecula  gaudet 

Verum  equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 

Omnis  ad  incertos  oculos  ct  gaudia  vana. 

Quatuor  aut  plures  aulaea  premuntur  in  horas, 

Dum  fugiunt  equitum  turmae  peditumque  catervae ;  190 

Mox  trahitur  manibus  regum  fortuna  retortis ; 

Esseda  festinant,  pilenta,  petorrita,  naves ; 

Captivum  portatur  ebur,  captiva  Corinthus. 

Si  foret  in  terris,  rideret  Democritus  ;  seu 
Diversum  confusa  genus  panthera  camelo,  195 
Sive  elephas  albus  vulgi  converteret  ora : 
Spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis, 
Ut  sibi  praebentem  mimo  spectacula  plura. 
Scriptores  autem  narrare  putaret  aseilo 

Fabellam  surdo.   Nam  quae  pervincere  voces  200 

Evaluere  sonum,  refcrunt  quem  nostra  theatra? 

Garganum  mugire  putes  nemus,  aut  mare  Tuscum : 

Tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectantur,  et  artes, 

Divitiaeque  peregrinae ;  quibus  oblitus  actor 

Quum  stetit  in  scena,  concurrit  dextera  laevao.  205 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquid  ?  —  Nil  sane.  —  Quid  placet  ergo  ?  — 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

171  The  collaiion  of  Saxius bai inxiat.  tos.   The  fiift  of  these  crilics  reads  ingrotos,  iht 

1*0.  W«  bav«  givcn  Subruit  ac  with  Benllev.  other  recoromenda  incestos.n 

The  ■iiiwi    readiog-  U  Subruit  aui.  198.  The  MSS.  vary.    Some  of  Cruquius^s  have 

114.  The  collation  of  Saxius  haa  decertare.  mimum,  to  which  be  gives  the  preference  in  a  note, 

186.  Bos  conjectnres  plaudit.   Tbe  collation  of  and  which  Benilej  is  inctined  to  recommend.  (Cv- 

Saxios  baa  tbe  same  readmg,  whicb  U  likewUe  ras  JVovistimae.)   Tho  constroction  wbicb  the 

foiiad  m  ooc  MS.  of  Cruquius'*  and  in  one  of  latter  givea,  if  mimvm  be  adopted,  appears  to  us 

Oberfmu*'s.  exccssively  harsh.    Popvlum,  ut  mimvm,  prac 

189.  •  Not  all  tbeir  veneraUon  for  MSS.,M  ob-  bentem  sibi  plura  tudis  ipsis.  Other  MSS.  read 

scrres  Frencis,  M  could  Uinder  Dr.  Bentley,  and  nimio,  and  others  again  nimtum. 

Mr.  Cuntncam  from  sJtering  the  text  and  spoiling  205.  One  of  BersmaiuVs  MSS.  has  constitif. 

Tba  beeutiful  image  so  beppily  cxprcssed  by  tncrr- 
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Ac  ne  forte  putes,  me,  quae  faeere  ipse  rccusem, 
Quum  recte  tractent  alii,  laudare  maligne  ; 
Ule  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur  210 
Ire  poeta ;  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 
Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet, 
Ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Atheim 
Verum  age,  et  his,  qui  se  lectori  credere  malunt, 
Quam  spectatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi,  215 
Curam  reddc  brevem,  si  munus  Apolline  dignum 
Vis  complere  libris,  et  vatibus  addere  calcar, 
Ut  studio  majore  petant  Helicona  virentem. 

Multa  quidem  nobis  facimus  mala  saepe  poetac, 
(Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea)  quum  tibi  librum  220 
Sollicito  damus  aut  fesso  ;  quum  laedimur,  unum 
Si  quis  amicorum  est  ausus  reprendere  versum ; 
Quum  loca  jam  recitata  revolvimus  irrevocati ; 
Quum  lamentamur,  non  apparere  labores 

Nostros,  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo ;  225 

Quum  speramus  eo  rem  venturam,  ut  simul  atque 

Carmina  rescieris  nos  fingere,  commodus  ultro 

Arcessas,  et  egere  vetes,  et  scribere  cogas. 

Sed  tamen  est  operae  pretium  cognoscere,  quales 

Aedituos  habeat  belli  spectata  domique  230 

Virtus,  indigno  non  committenda  poetae. 

Gratus  Alexandro  regi  Magno  fuit  ille 
Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 
Retulit  acceptos,  regale  numisma,  Philippos. 
Sed  veluti  tractata  notam  labemquc  remittunt  235 
Atramenta,  fere  scriptores  carmine  foedo 
Splendida  facta  linunt.    Idcm  rex  ille,  poema 
Qui  tam  ridiculum  tam  care  prodigus  emit, 


VARIOUS 

207.  Marcilius,  and  also  Markland,  (ad  Stat 
S"y/i».  8.  3.  p.  101.)  are  in  favour  of  Laena. 
Wakefield  adopts  this  emendatioti,  bot  Feawell 
observes,  *  Cur  admirattonem  tantam  spectatonim 
ad  solam  laenam,  speciem  vestis.  referamus  ? 

213.  Wakefield  (SUv.  Crit.  4.  p.  3.)  reads  Et, 
maguM  ul,  modo  me  Thcbis,  modo  ponit  Athenis. 
Rutgersius  conjectures,  Ut  me  Arp$,  modo  me 
Thebu,  modo  ponat  Athenis.   Neither  of  tbeac 
emendations  is  at  all  needed. 

216.  Bentley  mdsimpende  in  place  of  the  com- 


READINGS. 

mon  lection  rrddc,  on  the  aulhoritjr  of  o  single  MS. 
lt  is  raore  than  probable,  howerer,  that  isnpemde  is 
a  mere  gloss;  since  how  can  it  be  imagincd  tbat 
the  coprtsts  could  ever  have  changed  it  into  rtdde. 
As  to  the  meaning  of  redde,  in  this  passage,  which 
Bentley  professes  not  to  understand,  we  appre- 
hend  no  dimculty  whatever  eiists,  vid.  Kxplanato- 
ry  notes- 

229.  HereD.Heinsiustbinkssbouldbeinserted 
Epist  2.  2.  87-140.   He  is  refuted  by  BentJey. 
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I 

Edicto  vetuit,  nc  quis  se,  praetcr  Apcllem, 

Pingeret,  aut  alius  Lysippo  duceret  aera  240 

Fortis  Alexandri  vultum  simulantia.    Quod  si 

Judicium  subtile  videndis  artibus  illud 

Ad  libros  et  ad  haec  Musarum  dona  vocares, 

Boeotum  in  crasso  jurares  acre  natum. 

At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judicia,  atquc  245 
Munera,  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laudc  tulerunt, 
Dilecti  tibi  Virgilius  Variusque  poctac  : 
Nec  magis  expressi  vultus  per  aenea  signa, 
Quam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  virorum 
Clarorum  apparent.    Ncc  sermones  cgo  mallem  25U 
Kepentes  per  humum,  quam  rcs  componcre  gestas  : 
Terrarumque  situs  et  flumina  dicerc,  ct  arces 
Montibus  impositas,  et  barbara  regna,  tuisque 
Auspiciis  totum  confecta.duella  per  orbem, 
Claustraque  custodem  pacis  cohibcntia  Janum,  255 
Et  formidatam  Parthis  te  principe  Romam  ; 
Si,  quantum  cupercm,  possem  quoque.    Sed  neque  parvum 
Carmen  majestas  rccipit  tua,  ncc  meus  audet 
Rem  tentare  pudor,  quam  vires  fcrre  recusent. 
Sedulitas  autem  stulte,  quem  diligit,  urguet,  280 
Praecipue  quum  se  numeris  commcndat  ct  arle  : 
Discit  enim  citius  mcminitquc  libcntius  illud, 
Quod  quis  deridet,  quam  quod  probat  et  vcneratur. 
Nil  moror  oflkium  quod  me  gravat,  ac  neque  ficto 
In  pcjus  vultu  proponi  cereus  usquam,  26.5 
Nec  prave  factis  decorari  vcrsibus  opto 
Ne  rubeam  pingui  donatus  muncre,  et  una 
Cum  scriptore  meo,  capsa  porrectus  aperta, 
Deferar  in  vicum  vendcntcm  thus  et  odores 
Et  piper  et  quidquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis.  270 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

Wi.  Umbious  coujectures  ctderet  for  duceret.      259.  Three  of  Valarfs  MSS.  and  sorae  of  Fea'i 

F abncms  ind  Bcntley  adopt  thin  etnendation,  but  have  rtcusant. 

are  not  felkmed  by  many  subecquent  editors.       261.  Some  of  Combe'»  MSS.  bave  numeris 

Tbe  objectioa  to  the  common  reading  is,  that  dit  cumse. 

rer*  «fpUMool^  with  propriety  to  the  form  and      268.  The  MSS.  and  editions  vary  bctween  apet  - 

not  to  tbe  naterial  itself.    11  Si  hoc  rccte  statuit  ta  and  operta.    Thc  former  appcars  to  he  tbe  bet- 

^irdoctissinKM^BcutelyobservesHunter,  alluding  ter  reading.    "  Jlperta  mihi  magis  placet,"  ob- 

to  Bcnt(e7,uqqid  crit,  ues  ductile  P1  serves  Gesner,  "  quod  vidcntur  raagis  negligi  quae 

2^6-  Caningam  reads  tulere.  aperta  capsa  fernutur." 

Cuninram  peads  moreeque.  270.  Wakefield  proposes  to  cbanga  intftis  to  tn- 

SSl.  Twoof  Vahrfs  MSS.  have  res  quam.  emptis.   "  Such  books  a?  nobody  wtll  bay,"  which 

52 
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Epistola  II. 

AD  JULIUM  FLORUM. 

Flore,  bono  claroque  fidelis  amice  Neroni, 

Si  quis  forte  velit  puerum  tibi  vendere,  natuin 

Tibure  vel  Gabiis,  et  tecum  sic  agat :  Hic  et 

Candidus,  et  talos  a  xtrtice  pulcher  ad  imos, 

Fiet  eritque  tuus  nummorum  millibus  octo,  5 

Verna  ministeriis  ad  nutus  aptus  heriles, 

Literulis  Graecis  imbutus,  idoneus  arti 

Cuiiibet,  argilla  quidvis  imitaberis  uda : 

Quin  etiam  canet  indoctum,  sed  dulce  bibenti. 

Multa  fidem  promissa  levant,  ubi  plemus  aequo  10 

Laudat  venales,  qui  vult  extrudere,  merces. 

Res  urguet  me  nulla  ;  meo  sum  pauper  in  aere  : 

Nemo  hoc  mangonum  faceret  tibi  :  non  temere  a  me 

Quivit  ferret  idem  :  semel  hic  cessavit,  et,  ut  fit,  ,fJIttl  t 

In  scalis  latuit  metuens  pendentis  habenae.  1  i 

Des  nummos,  excepta  nihil  te  sifuga  laedit. 

Ille  ferat  pretium,  poenae  securus,  opinor. 

Prudens  emisti  vitiosum  ;  dicta,  tibi  est  lex  : 

Insequeris  tamen  hunc,  et  lite  moraris  iniqua. 

Dixi  me  pigrum  proficiscenti  tibi,  dixi  20 
Talibus  officiis  prope  mancum  ;  ne  mea  saevus 
Jurgares  ad  te  quod  epistola  nulla  veniret. 
Quid  tum  profeci,  mecum  facientia  jura 
Si  tamen  attentas  ?  Quereris  super  hoc  etiam,  quod 
Exspectata  tibi  non  mittam  carmina  mendax.  25 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

ho  thinks  more  facctiou-?,'  and  according  to  thc  11.  Four  of  Cruquius's  MS$. 

intention  of  Horace.    This  same  reading,  ta-  which  Cunmgpam  receives. 

emptis,  occurs  in  oneof  Cruquius's  MSS.  and  one  16.  Some  of  the  early  editions   (rive  laedal 

of  Fea's,  as  alto  in  the  Florence  edUion  of  1482,  which  Fea  adopts.     But  laedtt,  as  Beutiey  re 

inthat  of  Vcuice  1413,  and  in  a  fcw  others.  marks,  is  more  in  accordance  tvith  the  usual  inl 

of  Horacc. 

Epist.  2.  17.  Somc  MSS.  and  a  few  carly  editions  hr 

JtTtt 

S.  One  or  two  of  FeaH  MSS.  have  Hic  tst,  but  22.  Many  MSS.  have  redirtt  in  placc  of  ttturt 
wntten  Htcist.  Gesncr  givcs  the  preference  to  the  fortuer.wfcc 

9.  In  place  of  the  common  nzdmg  imitabitur,   supposes  Floros  to  have  writfen  firM,  and  Hara 
we  have  gtven  imitaberit,  as  found  in  the  oldest  of  to  have  nezlccfed  fo  rcplr. 
Cruqumrt  MSS.  and  adopted  in  thc  best  editions 


\ 
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Luculli  niiles  collecta  viatica  multis 
Aerumnis,  lassus  dum  noctu  stertit,  ad  assem 
Perdiderat :  post  hoc  vehemens  lupus,  et  sibi  et  hosti 
Iratus  pariter,  jejunis  dentibus  acer,  - 

Praesidium  regale  loco  dejecit,  ut  aiunt,  30 

Summe  munito  et  multarum  divite  rerum. 

CJarus  ob  id  factum,  donis  omatur  honestis ; 

Accipit  et  bis  dena  super  sestertia  nummum. 

Forte  sub  hoc  tempus  castellum  evertere  praetor 

Nescio  quod  cupiens,  hortari  coepit  eundem  35 

Verbis,  quae  timido  quoque  possent  addere  mentem : 

/,  bone,  quo  virtus  tua  tt  vocat.    I pe.de  fausto, 

Grandia  laturus  meritorum  praemia  !  Quid  stas  ? 

Post  haec  illc  catus,  quantumvis  rusticus,  /6if, 

Ibit  eo  quo  vis,  qui  zonam  perdidit,  inquit.  40 

Romae  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri 
Iratus  Graiis  quantum  nocuisset  AchiUes : 
Adjecere  bonae  paulo  plus  artis  Athenae ; 
Scilicet  ut  possem  curvo  dignoscere  rectum, 
Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum.  45 
Dura  sed  emovere  loco  me  tempora  grato, 
Civilisque  rudem  belli  tulit  aestus  in  armn. 
Caesaris  Augusti  non  responsura  lacertis. 
Unde  simul  primum  me  dimisere  Philippi, 

Decisis  humilem  pennis,  inopemque  paterni  50 

Et  laris  et  fundi,  paupertas  impulit  audax 

Ut  versus  facerem :  sed,  quod  non  desit,  habentem 

Quae  poterunt  unquam  satis  ejtpurgare  cicutae, 

Ni  melius  dormire  putem  quam  scribere  versus  ? 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


28.  Markland  (Ep.  Crit.  166.)  conjectures, 
potf  hoe  (vehcmms  lirpus  tif)  $ib%  et  hosti,  and  so 
ako  Valaxt  (Praef  ad  Hor.  iv.)  But  thc  emen- 
datiou  n  coodemncd  bv  Bentley. 

32.  Conin^am  reads  facii.    The  coltation  of 
Saxios  has  fattus  and  ornatus.    Wakeficld  thinks 
tbatwetbould  read  ontrtUur,  from  the  use  madc 
by  Teteoce,  Claudian,  aud  Silrus  of  that  verb. 
46.  Cuningam  reads  nuntis. 
41  Comngara  reads  vellem  for  possem,  on  thc  au- 
thoritj  of  some  MSS.   The  samc  readbg  occurs 
in  one  of  Pulmann'*  MSS.  and  in  a  few  of  "Fea's. 
46.  Sererai  MSS.  and  earlv  editions  have  amo- 
wbich  is  adoged  by  H.  Stephens,  D. 


53.  Cuningam  reads  expugnare  from  a  MS. 
The  same  reading  is  found  in  onc  or  two  of  FeVa. 
Gesncr  is  in  favour  of  this  lection,  thougb  he  does 
not  reccive  it  unto  the  text :  obsemng :  M  Ex- 
pugnare  pro  expurgare  commodum  huic  rei  vide- 
tur.  Cicuta  non  jntrgat  ut  helleborum,  sed  pug- 
nat  contra  calorem."  Tbo  common  reading,  how- 
ever,  may  be  made  to  bear  the  same  interpreta- 
tion  ;  and  k>  Doring  explain  it,  M  Expurgare,  li- 
berare  calore,  cicutae  fnpore  in  pectore  extincto." 
— ln  this  same  line,  Lambinus  has  Sicyae  for 
ciuaet  on  conjcciure. 
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Singula  dc  nobis  anni  pracdantur  cuntcs ;  55 
Eripuere  jocos,  Venerem,  convivia,  ludum ; 
Tendunt  extorquere  poemata :  quid  faciam  vis '! 
Denique  non  omnes  eadem  rmrantur  amantque :• 
Carmine  tu  gaudes ;  hic  delectatur  iambis ; 
Iile  fiioneis  sermonibus  ct  sale  nigro.  60 
Trea  mihi  convivae  prope  dissentire  videntur, 
Poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato. 
Quid  dem  ?  quid  non  dem  ?  Renuis  quod  tu,  jubet  alter ; 
Quod  petis,  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus. 

Praeter  cetera,  me  Romaene  poemata  censes  (55 
Scribere  posse,  inter  tot  curas  totque  labores  ? 
Hic  sponsum  vocat,  hic  auditum  scripta  relictis 
Omnibus  officiis :  cubat  hic  in  colle  Quirini, 
Hic  extrcmo  in  Aventino ;  visendus  uterque : 
Intervalla  vidcs  humane  commoda.  —  Verum  70 
Purae  sunt  plateae,  nihil  ut  meditantibus  obstet.  — 
Festinat  calidus  muhs  gcrulisque  redemtor ; 
Torquet  nunc  lapidcm,  nunc  ingens  machina  tignum : 
Tristia  robustis  luctantur  funcra  plaustris ; 

Hac  rabiosa  fugit  canis,  hac  lutulenta  ruit  sus :  75 

I  nunc,  et  versus  tccum  meditare  canoros. 

Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus,  et  fugil  urbes. 

Ritc  cliens  Bacchi,  somno  gaudentis  et  umbra. 

Tu  mc  intcr  strepitus  nocturnos  atquc  diurnos 

Vis  canere,  ct  contacta  sequi  vestigia  vatum  ?  80 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

.16.  Tho  collation  of  Saxtua  has  ludos.  — In  this  same  line  Cruqoius  gives  obeit,  on  the 

62.  Cuuingain  conjectures  nimium  diocrsa,  authonty  oftwoMSS.,  but  wilh  oo  greatpropriety. 
which  sanie  rcading  occurs  in  ooe  of  Talbot's  The  fcamr  readmg  occurs  tn  one  or  two  of  FeVs 
MSS.  MSS.  % 

63.  In  placc  of  the  common  reading  Rtnuit  lu,  80.  The  troe  rcading  of  this  line  has  beea  rerr 
quod  sxe  We  i;iven  with  Bentlev,  on  the  authori-  much  disputed.  Some  of  the  MSS.  exhibit  con  - 
tf  of  a  very  anciont  Letdeu  MS',  and  thrce  other  iacta,  one  of  Craquius'»  contata,  another  cunctaia, 
MSS.  of  gnod  reputc,  Renvie  quod  tut  which  is  one  of  Beniley's  cinctvta,  &c.  The  corrunoo 
i  ertaioly  preferabie.  Fen  and  Valart  find  thifl  reading,  wbich  ts  found  in  most  MSS.  and  eavrly 
aame  lectkm  in  several  ot'  tbeir  MSS.  editions,  is  contracta.    This  last  Geaner  considers 

65.  Soine  of  Valart's  MSS.  bave  Romat  mcne,  the  best.  observing :  "  nihil  melius  vulgetto  con- 

wbtch  same  reading  appears  in  many  of  the  earljr  tracta,  i.  e.  nngutita,  quae  pauci  sequi  possuot,  ot 

editkmF,  comroencing  wilh  that  ot  Aldus  1601.  ortvh  irtAij  Matth.  7.  13."   The  explanation  which 

Tlie  best  MSS-,  however,  bave  Romaene.  be  here  gtves,  few  will  consider  the  true  oue,  whiis 

6$.  The  collaiioo  of  Saxius  has  vaJU.    tn  this  all  musl  condemn  the  jmpropriety,and  we  may  be 

«atne  line,  Heiosius  (ad  Ovid.  Fatt.  4,  .175.)  aod  allowed  to  add,  the  bad  taste,  of  the  illustrsttion. 

alsoCuiiingam,  ccHyecture  Quirino.  Dbring,  however,  gives  nearly  the  samc  interpre» 

70.  Cruquius  conjectures  rerum.  Gesner  is  io«  tatiou  with  Gesoer.  *•  Verba  igitur  et  contracta 
correct  in  stating  ttiat  this  is  dooe  by  him  on  tho  eequi  vesiigia  vatum  explico  :  et  facere  quod 
•jtithority  of  MSS.  poetae  in  Toca  sola  et  arcta  controcti  facjunU** 

71.  Glarcanus  has  Plvres  in  plsce  of  Pvrat.  TOring  thinks  that  the  meaning  of  contracia  in 
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Ingenium,  sibi  quod  vacuas  dCsumsit  Athcnas, 
Et  studiis  annos  septem  dedit,  insenuitque 
Libris  et  curis,  statua  taciturnius  exit 
Plerumque,  et  risu  populum  quatit :  hic  ego  rerum 
Fluctibus  in  mediis,  et  tempestatibus  urbis, 
Verba  lyrae  motura  sonum  connectere  digner? 

Auctor  erat  Romae  consulto  rhetor.  ut  alter 
Alterius  sermone  meros  audiret  honores  ; 
Gracchus  ut  hic  illi  foret,  huic  ut  Mucius  ille. 
Qui  minus  argutos  vexat  furor  iste  poetas  ? 


85 


90 


VARIOU5  READLNGS. 


ftistine  isclearly  established  by  Episl.  1.  7.  12. 
"  Contractusgue  leget."  We  must  difler  from  him 
ntfais  respecL  Lambinus  explairis  tbe  cominon 
rtading  in  the  same  way  with  Gesner  and  Dorincf. 
The  lection  contacta,  however,  whtch  we  have 
raentioneci  above,  is  undoub!cdly  the  irue  onc.  It 
oecurs  in  tbrec  of  tbe  Blaudinian  MSS.,  in  five  of 
CruqnroVs  olher  MSS.,  in  «ix  of  Lambinus's,  in 
i  of  Torrcutius*s,  and  in  meny  of  FeVa  and 


Vajart'*,  The  explanation  of  Torrentius  is  as  fol- 
luws :  M  Ut  quam  proxime  sequatur;  eorum  vcsti- 
gia,  qni  vatuni  nomen  meruere,  ita  ut  tangere 
euam,  et,  quod  diccre  solemus,  pidevi  pede  pre- 
sxm  viaeatur.''  To  tiiis,  however,  Hentley  re- 
pbet, u  Q  j  i  vero  fieri  potcst  ut  seqttaris  contacta  f 
ut  MQbwm,  quae  jam  ctmtigtris  tt  asseeutus  sis  ? 
Haec  plaoe  pugnaut,  ct  a  sensu  u«uque  hbhorrent." 
Tbc  learned  nnd  acule  Hunter  has,  \ve  conceive, 
compietely  disarmed,  in  this  instatice  at  least,  the 
fjeatcriuc  of  England.  "  At  quicquid  contra  sta- 
taerit  vir  acutissimus"  observes  the  Professor  of 
Sl  Aadrew's,  •*  verba  stqui  contacta,  probatissi- 
monmj  scriptorum  auctoritate  aliter  aceipere  licet, 
koc  srosn  ninurura,  usqve  sequi,  donec  contigtri». 
Apod  Vtrgilium  Juno  precatur  iEolum  his  verhu, 

focnte  »irii  ventts,  submersasqut  obrue  puppcs : 
Aatafc  daersos,  et  disjice  corpora  ponto. 

(Aen.  1.  69.  seq.) 

«bi  obrue  submersos,  nequaquam  est  obrue  qutte 
jm  submersar  sint,  sed  omnino  explicandum  est, 
obrue  donec  submtrn  Juerint :  nequc  epitheton 
designat  qui  jam  diversi  tunt,  sed 
deinde  divtrsi  eunt.  Age  diversos 
est,  ita  Oft  vt  tint  diversiV  In  farther  confirma- 
Uonof  his  opinioa  Huntercites  Virg.  AZn.  8.  260 
*qq.>uid9.  535.  seqq. 

W,  Cantngam  reads  on  conjecture  Ingeniwn, 
sibi  qn\jj  synesis,  and  in  thc  83d  line  changea 
lactttniuj  to  tacitumior.  Four  of  Valarfs 
MSS.  Kxewise  give  Ingenium,  sibi  oui.  Sanadon 
appeari  to  entertain  a  verv  exalted  idea  of  Cun 
ingWi  emendation.  M  Moosieur  Cuningam  a  seal 
la  gloire  (Taroir  retabli  le  texte* 

97 .  D.  Hcinstos  transfers  this  line,  and  all  that 
foflow,  doara  to  the  140th,  to  EpisL  3. 1. 229  seqq. 
aod  Boivin  to  the  H8th  line  of  the  same  Epistfe. 
Both  are  refnted  by  Bcntley.  vid.  Explanatory 
notes,— Al  regajjxbj  the  trac  reading  of  this  line, 


much  ancertainty  exists.  Thc  common  lectioo  is 
Frater  erat  Rotnae  Consuiti  rttetor,  ut,  n^c,  to 
which  Bentley  objccls,  citing  at  Uie  same  time  tbe 
opinion  of  Heintius  agatnst  its  purity.  The  argu- 
ment  of  the  Enghsb  critic  is,  that  evcn  allowing  ut 
■aa  this  passage  thc  forcc  of  ita  ut,  whicb  is  far  Irom 
common  in  Horace,  still  some  adjcclive  is  wanted 
to  completc  tbc  sentence.  He  proposcs  theretbre 
to  read  Pactus  crat  Romat  consuito  rhttor,  utt  &c. 
Withofius  in  liku  manner  condemns  the  common 
reading,  observing,  M  Si  fratres  fuissent,  quis  credi- 
disset  se  iia  mutuo  laudantibus  ?  aut  quos  sibi  cre- 
dituro»  essc  sperute  potuissent  P  Quis  impudentiam 
non  albis  dentibas  nsisset  ?M  He  then  proceeds  to 
suggest  Auctor  erat  Romat  consulto,  &c,  which 
we  havc  adopted  in  our  text.  In  favour  of  this 
emendation  il  may  be  urged  that  the  initial  letter 
of  Auctor  may  easily  have  been  altercd  through 
mistake,  as  the  vtry  ncxt  liue  cornmences  with  tho 
satne  capital,  whilc  the  change  from  uctor  to  rattr 
is  fiir  from  being  diflScuh  or  tmprobable.  Baxter, 
who  retains  the  common  text,  explains  /rattr  as 
mcanins  "  a  sworn  brother.**   Gesner  observes^ 


frairts  ponas  sanguine  :  tamen  potest 
fraler  ctiam  reduplicative  pooi,  Frater  erat  adeo 
frnter  i.  e.  similis,  ut,  6z,c.tn  and  refers  to  Sat.  2.  3. 
244.  Few,  wc  conccive,  will  rclish  sucb  an  in- 
terprctation.  Wielaod  also  keeps  the  coromon 
reading  unaltered,  and  thinks  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference  whethcr fralrcs  be  taken  todenote,  in  this 
passage,  the  relationship  which  it  naturally  im- 
plies,  or  merely  thc  idea  attachcd  to  it  by  Baxter. 
He  inclines,  howevcr,  to  the  former.  "Ob  die 
zwei  Bruder,  die  cinander  so  schonc  Comphmente 
machten,  wirklichc  leibliche  Bruder  warcn,  oder 
nur  *  sworn  brothcrsf  wie  Baxter  mcint,  kaon  uoa 
sehr  gleichgultig  seyn ;  ich  sehe  aber  nicht,  warum 
Man  von  dem  buchstabUchen  Sitin  des  Worts  Brii- 
der  abgehen  soll !  zumal  da  der  Spiss  dadurch 
nor  desto  besser  wird."  Upon  tbe  whoie  we  tnist 
that  the  alteraUon  we  have  madc  in  tbe  tcxl  will 
be  thought  to 


Bentley  restored  hutc  ut  Stfuaus  iUt  ia  Uie 
place  of  AtC  ut  Mucius  illi,  the  reading  of  roost 
previous  e<litiorM.  Bentley's  emeodaUon  is  now 
oniversally  received. 

90.  Bentley  conjectores  versat.  His  emenda- 
tioo  is  praised  by  Burroano  (ad  Propert.  3.  9. 1.) 


Di 
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Carmina  compono,  hic  clegos  ;  mirabile  visu 

Caelatumque  novem  Musis  opus  !  Adspice  primutii* 

Quanto  cum  fastu,  quanto  motimine  circum- 

Spectemus  vacuam  Romanis  vatibus  aedem  ! 

Mox  etiam,  si  forte  vacas,  sequene,  et  procul  audi,  93 

Quid  fcrat  et  quare  sibi  nectat  uterque  coronam. 

Caedimur,  et  totidem  plagis  consumimus  hostem, 

Lento  Samnites  ad  lumina  prima  duello. 

Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius :  ille  meo  quis  ? 

Quis,  nisi  Callimachus  ?  si  plus  adposcere  visus,  !00 

Fit  Mimnermus,  et  optivo  cognomine  crescit. 

Multa  fero,  ut  placem  genus  irritabile  vatum, 

Quum  scribo,  et  supplex  populi  suflragia  capto  : 

Idcm,  finitis  studiis  et  mente  recepta, 

Obturcm  patulas  impunc  legcntibus  aures.  105 
Ridentur  mala  qui  componunt  carmina :  verum 
Gaudent  scribentes,  et  se  venerantur,  et  ultro. 
Si  taceas.  laudant  ouidouid  scriDsere.  beati. 

At  qui  legitimum  cupiet  fecisse  poema, 
Cum  tabulis  animum  censoris  sumet  honesti ;  110 
Audebit  quaecunque  parum  splendoris  habebunt, 
Et  sine  pondere  erunt,  et  honore  indigna  ferentur. 
Verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant, 
Et  versentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestae. 
Obscurata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet,  atque  115 
Proferet  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabula  rerum, 
Quae,  priscis  memorata  Catonibus  atque  Cethegis. 
Nunc  situs  informis  premit  et  deserta  vetustas : 
Adsciscet  nova,  quae  genitor  produxerit  usus. 
Vehemens  et  liquidus,  puroque  simillimus  amni,  1*20 
Fundet  opes,  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua. 
Luxuriantia  compescct,  nimis  aspera  sano 


— 


VARIOU8  READING9. 

92.  Beotiey  conjeclurcs  Sacratutnqut  for  Cat-  105.  Wakefiold  reads,  on  conjeclure,  I 

latumqut.  107.  Tbe  collatioa  ol*  Saxius  has  *enj 

95.  Several  M.Vv,  have  vacat.  for  scribtntts,  et. 

98.  One  or  iwo  of  tho  eariy  editions  Imve  limx-  120.  Some  ol  Fea's  MSS.  have  Hic 

n«,  and  two  of  the  lilandm.au  MSS.  have  lumtna  quidus ;  oihenEt  Uquidus  cehemtns.  1 

prona.  jecture*  V rmtns,  but  wiibou  t  any  necesaitj,  sisce 

1 00.  Onc  of  Cruqu ius's  MSS.  has  jtt  plus  st  tbe  synaeresis  operates  of^course  oo  Fchrmems,  ai 

1«,  Cttmngmm  in  a  note  con.iectures  valts.  '"lfc^Oanapg,      »"*•>  CQ>jlUimt  45k 


> 
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Levabit  cultu,  virtute  careutia  tollet : 
Ludentis  speciem  dabit,  et  torquebitur,  ut  qui 
Nunc  Satyrum  nunc  agrestem  Cyclopa  movctur.  135 

Praetulerim  scriptor  delirus  inersquc  videri, 
Dum  mea  delectent  maJa  me,  vel  denique  fallant, 
Quam  sapere  ct  ringi.    Fuit  haud  ignobilis  Argis, 
Qui  se  credebat  miros  audire  tragoedos, 

In  vacuo  lactus  scssor  plausorque  theatro  :  130 
Cetera  qui  vitao  servaret  munia  recto 
More ;  bonus  sane  vicinus,  amabilis  hospcs, 
Comis  in  uxorem,  posset  qui  ignoscere  scrvis, 
Et  signo  laeso  non  insanire  lagenae  ; 

Posset  qui  rupem  et  putcum  vitare  patentem.  135 
Hic  ubi  cognatorum  opibus  curisquc  refectus 
ExpuJit  elleboro  morbum  bilemquc  meraco, 
Et  redit  ad  sesc  :  Pol,  me  occidistis,  amici, 
Non  servastis,  ait,  cui  sic  cxtorta  voluptas, 

Et  demtus  pretium  mentis  gratissimus  error.  140 

Nimirum  sapere  cst  abjectis  utile  nugis, 
Et  tempestivum  pueris  concedere  ludum  ; 
Ac  non  verba  sequi  fidibus  modulanda  Latinis, 
Sed  verae  numerosque  modosque  ediscere  vitae. 
Quocirca  mecum  loquor  liaec,  tacitusquc  rceordor  :  145 
Si  tibi  nulla  sitim  fmiret  copia  lympliae, 
Narrares  medicis :  quod,  quanto  plura  parasti, 
Tanto  plura  cupis,  nullinc  faterier  audes  ? 
Si  vulnus  tibi  monstrata  radice  vel  herba 

Non  fierct  levius,  fugeres  radice  vel  herba  150 
Proficiente  nihil  curarier.    Audicras.  cui 
Rem  di  donarent,  ilu  deccdere  pravam 

VARIOUS  READING5. 

B».  Zaroi's  edition,  and  that  of  Milan  1477,  deformata  spbalmatii :  igitur  aut  e B  bono  arcbaty- 

jMmiiatur.  po  est,  aut  casus  plane  timilii  illi,  cnm  impecta 

Ul  Two  of  Torreatiut's  MSS.  have  Argos,  temere  spong ia  Nealcis  equo  spumam  eticcit,  quam 

^«oSanadon  reads.  ais  pictoris  dcspcm-at." 

Ascensius  and  Cuningam  have  rediit  ad  se.  152.  All  the  MS.S.  give  donarenl  exceptiog  one 

*t  b  place  of  the  common  reading  per  vim,  of  Benmano,a,  which  has  donarunt,  and  one  be- 

B|  adopted  tlie  singularly  elegant  one  which  longing  to  Trinity  Collega,  Cambridge,  together 

^vtft  rditioo  prescnts,  in  behalf  of  which  we  witn  a  few  of  Fea'a,  in  which  donarant  occura. 

will  pre  the  words  of  Gesner :  M  Pulcherrimam  Bentley  conjectures  donarint,  observing, u  Iu  lo- 

^ataiom  parit  lectio  Zaroti ;  qua  prttium  mtntis  quuntur,  qui  pure  scribont."    Hunter  wilh  great 

'^citB  error  gratissimus  :  g.  d.  facile  aliquis  sana  propriety  condemns  this  emendation  on  tbe  ground 

^vate  careat,  ut  tam  jucundo  crrore  fruatur.  Cou-  tbat  when  a  lentencc  is  introduced,  aa#  in  tbe  pre- 

'  ">ero«:odar»d  i  adscnbi  vix  potest  in  ediuone  tot  sent case,  by  a  past  terise,  the  acknowledged  osage 
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Stultitiam ;  et,  quum  sis  nihilo  sapientior,  ex  quo 

Plenior  cs,  tamen  uteris  monitoribus  isdem  ? 

At  si  divitiae  prudentem  reddere  possent,  15."» 

Si  cupidum  timidumquc  minus  te  ;  nempe  ruberes, 

Viveret  in  terris  te  si  quis  avarior  uno. 

Si  proprium  est,  quod  quis  libra  mercatus  et  aere  est, 
Quacdam,  si  credis  consultis,  mancipat  usus  : 
Qui  tc  pascit  ager,  tuus  est ;  et  villicus  Orbi,  160 
Quum  segetes  occat  tibi  mox  frumcnta  daturas, 
Te  dominum  sentit :  das  nummos,  accipis  uvam. 
Pullos,  ova,  cadum  temeti :  nempe  modo  isto 
Paulatim  mercaris  agrum,  fortassc  trecentis, 
Aut  etiam  supra,  nummorum  millibus  emtum.  165 
Quid  refert,  vivas  numerato  nuper  an  olim  ? 
Emtor  Aricini  quondam  Vcientis  et  arvi 
Emtum  coenat  olus,  quamvis  aliter  putat ;  emtis 
Sub  noctem  gelidam  lignis  calefactat  aenum  ; 
Sed  vocat  usque  suum,  qua  populus  adsita  certis  170 
Limitibus  vicina  refugit  jurgia ;  tanquam 
Sit  proprium  quidquam,  puncto  quod  mobiiis  horac, 
Nunc  prece,  nunc  pretio,  nunc  vi,  nunc  mortc  suprema, 
Permutet  dominos  et  ccdat  in  altcra  jura. 

Sic,  quia  perpetuus  nulli  datur  usus,  et  hcres  175 
Heredem  alterius  velut  unda  supervenit  undam. 
Quid  vici  prosunt  aut  horrea  ?  Quidve  Calabris 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

r>f  the  Latin  tongtie  demandsan  iinprrfect  or  plu-  107.  Cruquius  adopts  quoniam,  th«  readinj:  o: 
perfect  in  the  verb  which  foliows.  In  6upport  of  tome  MSS.,  and  Torrentius  praises  it  in  a  note  . 
thia  position  be  ciics  Virg.  JEn.  1.  20.  but  it  is  very  properljr  rcjected  by  Talboi,  aod 

quondam  given  in  it»  ptace. 
"  Progeniem  sed  enin«  Trojano  a  sanguine  duci        171.  Some  MSS.  have  rtfigit,  which  Bentlcy 
Audurut,  Tyrias  olim  quae  vtrtertt  arces."  adopt». 

173.  The  common  reading  is  sorte  snprtma 

154.  Some  MSS.  of  Lambinus's,  Pulmann's,  The  truo  lcction,  however,  is  morU  svprema9 
Geaner'»,  Valarfs  and  FceV,  bave  rationibus  in  which  is  found  in  tbe  beit  MSS.  and  in  all  thc 
place  of  monitoribus.  early  editions  down  to  that  of  Aldus  1 501.  Aldus 

155.  The  collation  of  Saxius  has  sapientem.        first  substituted  sorie  for  morte,  which  almost  al ' 


158.  Lambinus  first  adoged  mercolia  et  aere  surjsequent  editions  have  adopted.    I \m t\> r-v.  h 


est,  on  the  authoriiy  of  MSS.,  and  it  has  been  ever,  rejecU  it  on  the  ground  that  torU 

given  in  nearly  all  the  subsequent  editions.    Fea,  does  not  signiiV  death,  which  thc  poct  rooit 

however,  prefers  mercatur,  et  aere ;  wbich  many  necessarily  mcan,  bot  danger,  difficuk  v ,  datti 

MSS.  and  early  editionsexhibit.  before  death.  He  therefbre  restores  morte  supre- 


161.  Tbe  older  MSS.  give  daturas,  otbers  da-  ma  (i.  e.  morte  ad  postremum) 

turus.    Thc  former  was  first  rcceived  into  the  also  receives. 

test  by  Cruquius,  and  subsequently  re-produced      176.  Sanadon  reads  Sed  for  Sic  on  the  smthority 

by  Bentley.    It  is  gi»en  in  tbe  best  editions  siuce  of  a  MS. 

his  time.     Dacier's  opposition  to  daturas  is  very      177.  Canter  (JVev.  Le<:t.  12.)  contends  that  the 

effectually  put  down  by  tlie  Eoglish  critic.  troe  reading  is  Quidvites  prosunt ;  and  ao  Marct- 
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SaJtibus  adjecti  Lucani,  si  metit  Orcus 
Grandia  cum  parvia,  non  exorabilis  auro  ? 

Gemmas,  marmor,  ebur,  Tyrrhena  sigilla,  tabellas,  180 

Argentum,  vestes  Gaetulo  muricc  tinctas, 

Sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habcrc. 

Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare  et  ludere  et  ungi 

Praeferat  Hcrodis  palmetis  pinguibus  ;  alter, 

Dives  et  importunus,  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu  185 

Silvestrem  flammis  et  ferro  mitiget  agrum, 

Scit  Genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum, 

Naturae  deus  humanae,  mortalis  in  unura- 

Quodque  caput,  vultu  mutabilis,  albus  ct  ater. 

Utar,  et  ex  modico,  quantum  res  poscet,  acervo  190 
Tollam ;  nec  metuam,  quid  de  me  judicet  hcres, 
Quod  non  plura  datis  invenerit :  et  tamen  idcm 
Scire  volam,  quantum  simplex  hilarisque  ncpoti 
Discrepct,  et  quantum  discordet  parcus  avaro. 
Distat  enim,  spargas  tua  prodigus,  an  neque  sumtum  19.") 
lnvitus  facias  nequc  plura  pararc  labores, 
Ac  potius,  puer  ut  festis  quinquatribus  olim, 
Exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim. 
1'auperies  immunda  procul  procul  absit :  ego,  utruni 
Nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idcm.  200 
Non  agimur  tumidis  velis  aquilone  secundo ; 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

iros  and  otbers.    In  Porphyrion'*  explanalion  of  nec  Qomu  daranarc  ausim."   F«a  agrces  in  cen- 

this  passage  the  tenn  vinris  occurs,  ("  nihil  pro-  surin&  the  repei itton  of  procul,  and  reads  domus. 

deasc  viceis  aut  horTeis,"  &c.,)  which  has  puren  We  are  persuaded  notwithstandmg,  that  Bentlcy's 

nse  to  the  coniectural  emendatioit  just  mentioned.  reading  is  the  Irue  one.    Horacfl  rs  not  speakin^ 

The  text  of  Porphyrion,  however,  evidently  necds  of  a  houie  but  of  a  shJp  ;  and  sach  a  mixture  of 

corret  tioo  here,  and  for  vineut  we  ought  io  read  images  would  spoil  ihe  metaphor.   Besides,  tbere 

r^j^  is  something  very  suspirinos  in  the  appearance  of 

183   The  common  reading  curat  occurs  in  severalofthc  MSS.    Two  of  the  oldest  of  Benl- 

thseeof  Valart^  MSS.    Jt  iscondemned  by  Bent-  ley'sexhibit  thc  line  in  a  mutUated  state,  fVrw- 

{ey  ptries  immunda  prucul  alsil:  tgo  w/nun,  while 

t§0  One  of  Pulrrmnn'*  MSS.,  and  olso  two  of  another  MS.,  as  also  many  of  the  early  editions, 

Yalarft  and  on<s  of  Fea*s,  have  immundn  procul  have  Pauptrie*  immunda  procul  domus  abstt.&r. 

prtx*i  ahtit    wbicfa  Bentlcy  receives  tnto  tho  te*t.  lt  requires  but  little  »a;;acily  lo  perceivo  that  there 

He  «Wlowed  by  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  is  something  wronc  here ,  and  this,  coupled  with 

\Vake6eld  and  othera.    Gesoer,  however,  retains  ihc  fact  that  ooe  of  Polmann'*  Mb>.  actually  ex- 

the  convovn  roadin^  domus  in  part,  by  omitting  hibi t»  protulprocul  absitf  and  likewise  with  the 

the  flnal  t^tter  and  converting  ihe  word  into  thc  well  known  custom,  on  ihe  part  ot  many  of  th<- 

ab/ati  vc  Ibrro-  immunda  domuprocul  absit:  He  copyists,  of  espressimr.  a  term  but  once  though  it 

observes  at  the  same  tiroe  iu  a  note,  "  Si  quid  mu-  ought  to  have  becn  Iwice  mserted,  as  procul,  for 

ira  v-ef.m,  pro  domus  vel  domu  ponam  modo:  eaarople,  instead  of  procul  procul,  can 1 lenve  very 

,od  perrnntJiri  saepius  observat  Burmannus  ad  little  doubt  as  to  the  correctne.s  of  Bentley'* 

<>vi<L  Art-  1.  361.  Procul  repeti,  niniis  hic  Tra-  emendotion. 
—<im  vei  Pa.ratra»icuni  potiua.    Sed  nec  domus 
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Non  tamen  adversis  aetatem  ducimus  austris ; 
Viribus,  ingenio,  specie,  virtute,  loco;  re, 
Extremi  primorum,  extremis  usque  priores. 

Non  es  avarus :  abi.    Quid  ?  cetera  jam  simul  isto  205 
Cum  vitio  fugere  ?  caret  tibi  pectus  inani 
Ambitionc  ?  caret  mortis  formidine  et  ira  ? 
Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas, 
Nocturnos  lemures  portentaque  Thessala  rides  ? 
Natales  grate  numeras  ?  ignoscis  amicis  ?  "210 
Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente  senecta  ? 
Quid  te  exemta  levat  spinis  de  pluribus  una  ? 
Vivere  si  recte  nescis,  decede  peritis. 
Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis,  atque  bibisti ; 

Tempus  abire  tibi  est ;  ne  potum  largius  aequo  215 
Rideat  et  pulset  lasciva  decentius  aetas. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

204.  The  collatioo  of  Saxius  baa  Extremtpit  we  have  given  kvat  wilh  Bentley  and  otbers,  froni 
priorum.  three  of  tbe  Blandiruan  MSS. 

205.  Maretus  reads  num  simul,  and  Chabot  dum  216.  Onc  of  Bentley**  MSS.  has  UctmtiuM,  ani 
simui.  so  also  a  tery  old  ooe  of  IJartr»'s,  wbo  embrmoe* 

206.  Some  MSS.  ond  early  cditions  bavc/u£«t  this  reading  in  bis  Adverg.  38.  1$.  N.  Hcinsius 
rite.  conjecturcs  frtquentius.   Beniley,  howerer,  uc- 

212.  The  comroon  reading  is  juvat,  for  which  cessfully  defeods  tbe  comroon  reading  deccntitu. 
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EPISTOLA  AD  PISONES 


Humano  capiti  cervicem  pictc^  cqumam  .  \_     f  %  ^ 
Jungere  si  velit,  et  varias  indijcere  plumas'  J       *     *.  f  Vf^ 
Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atriim  - 
"  ~  *  iJeanarin^cem  mulier  formosa  superne,      '        A*  *  ~ 
Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis,  amici  ? 
Creditc,  Pisones,  isti  tabulae  fore  librum 
rersunil^m,  cuuis,  vclut  aegri  somnia,  vanae,  ^  ^ 

Fingentur  spccies ;  ut  riec  pos,  hec  caput  uni 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


Efist.  ad  Pisonks. 


1  Ooe  of  Bersmann'*  MSS.  has  qui  velit.—ln 
'n:$  same  linr ,  Bcntley  in  his  notes  conjectarcs 
ftrmu  (orplumas,  and  Cuningam  Btates  that  thc 
fae  is  soeited  by  Smetius,  Bisctola,  and  Manbran. 
Bcntk^sobjeciion  to  tbe  cominon  reading  is  that 
nuhwm  plvmas  mcmhris  means  the  eamc  thing 
as  M  ipsnm  caput,  ccxvicem,  caudam,  ct  cetcra 
T,*mbn  undiqae  collata  plumis  obducere  et  te- 
crre."  The  critic  is  of  opinion  ,that,  if  all  (lie 
parts  be  corered  with  plumage,  it  will  bc  ratbcr  a 
difficalttask  to  disrover  eilber  tbe  muiur  ftrmota 
iOore,orthe  aier  piscis  below ;  and  that  the  wbolo 
^rill  bear  a  very  itrong  resemblance  to  a  bundle 
r-(  fcathen.   The  bcst  reply  which  we  have  *een 
to  this  shrewd  and  ingcnious  piece  of  critirism  is 

taade  by  Sanadon ;  and  yct  after  all  it  is  so 
•tn  tnsatisiactory ,  that  we  havc  several  times  felt 
s^mogiy  inclined  to  alter  the  text  iu  conformity 

ilrauey'*  suggcstion.  Sanadon's  note  is  as 
ioltont  «  Rien  u'est  ptas  inatile  ni  plus  mal 
'"Bf^at  qoe  cette  correction  dc  Monsieur  Bent- 
fey.  Cej  mennbrcs  qae  le  pcintre  ramassc  de 
pluseon  tnimsux.  differens,  ont  cbacan  leur  forroe 
p^rtjcoliere  et  determinee,  quc  le  peintre  ne  peut 
*'tagtr.  Horace  dktingue  deax  choses,  manbra 
»*a*pt  conferrti  «» varias  illis  plumas  inducert. 

peintre  donne  u  chaqtrc  membre  la  forme  qui 
loi  coBrient,  et  ptris  il  les  couvre  chacun  de  plumes 
iwt  .>  f»it  diflerente*  et  qui  ne  se  rapportcnt  pas. 
Cett  une  double  bigarure,  qai  jetle  an  doubie 
™ftcale  sar  l*onvrage.    Les  plaroes  qui  coavrent 


tous  ccs  rocmbrcs,  suivent  lc  contour  de  chacan. 
et  n'empcchent  pes  qu'on  nc  les  distingue  saffisa- 
ment  les  ans  des  autres."  Gesner  roerely  reroarks 
in  bis  note  on  iruiucere,  "  Potest  pictor  plumas  in- 
daccre  partibus  alioqainhuroanis,  equinisvc."  TtV 
collauon  of  Saxius  ond  Valart's  Sorbonnc  MS. 
have  pennas  instead  of  formas. 

3.  Soroe  ol  Valarfs  MSS.  have  aut  turpiter,  • 
reading  wbich  had  alresdy  becn  given  by  Sana- 
don,  on  conjccturc.  Thc  learned  Jesuit  (hinlcs 
that  Horace  *  proposes  two  pictures,  one  of  which 
bas  nothing  01  a  man  but  his  bead,  whilc  thc  otbcr 
is  tbe  butt  of  a  woman  i  thc  reroark  of  Quintiiian 
(8.  3.  GO.)  is  fatal  to  this  emendation  "  Id  enim 
taie  est  monstrum,n  observcs  the  aociepi  critic, 
M  (ptale  Horatius  iu  prima  parte  libri  de  »rte  pocti- 
ca  fmgit, 

Hurnano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  cquinam 
Jungcrc  si  velit,  —  — — 

et  caelera  cx  dirersis  naturis  subjiciat1* 

5.  Markland  reads  oo  conjecture  riswn  iinta- 
iis?  referring  onuct  to  Pisones.  Tbe  samc  puoc- 
tuatioa  is  adopted  by  Wakefield,  Regelsberg,  Ha- 
berfeld,  and  Scbelle.    »  Omnc.  ridendi,"  laconi- 


cally  observes  Fea. 

8.  Some  MSS.  of  Fca's  and  ValarTs  have  Ftn- 
guntur,  which  occors  al»  in  several  carly  edi- 
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Ivodtlatur  ibrmac,  —  Pictoribus  atquc  poiii? 

Quidlibet  cudcridi  stfnpcr  fuit  acqua  potcsias.  —  M 
Sciraus,  et  hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque  vicissim : 
Sed  non  ut  placidis  coinnt.immitia  :  non  ut 

Serpontes  avibus.gcminentur,  tigrilus  agnr.  *  ,  ^jfA 

^      Inccptis  «^ravibus  plcnimquejst  magriaprofessis 

Purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat,  uuusNCit  altcr  1 
VsMiitur  pannus;  quum  lucus  ct  ara  Dianac,  * 
r  t  ]  >  i  <  >perantis  aqiiae  per  amoenos ^SnSiw'^^^ lC-+J2 
\ut  rlumen  Rhenum,  aut  pluvius  describitur  arcu>. 
Sed  nunc  non  erajt  his  locus.    Et  fortasse  cupressum 
Scis  simularc  :  quid  hoc,  si  fractis  euatat  cxspes  %20 
Navihus,  aere  datu  qui  pingitur?  Ampliora  coepit 
Institui  ;  currente  rota  cur  ureeus  exit  ? 
Oenique  sit  quidvis,  simplex  duntaxat  et  unumTu 


Maxima  pars  vatum,  patcr  «  I  juv^ges  R^^^^^^^t^^^ 
Oecipimur  spocio  rccti.    Brevis  csse  labon». 

Obscurus  lio ;  scctantem  lcnia  ncrvi  ^    /  /j 

Deticiunt  animiquc  ;  professus  grandia  turgct :  t 
Scrpit  humi  tutus  nimium  tirnidusque  procellac  : 
Qui  variarc  eupit  rem  prodijnalitcr  unam, 
Delphinum  silvis  appin#it,  lluctibus  aprum. 
In  vitium  ducit  culpac  i  uga,  si  carej  atfcv  /^T 

Acmilium  circa  ludum  faber  unus  et  ungiuv  . 
Exprimct.  et  molles  imitabitur  acre  capillos,  ^ 


\  ARIOU5  READINGS. 


9.  Zarofsedition  and  onc  or  two  of  Fea's  MSS. 
have  Heddatitur,  but  the  sineular  is  morc  in  ac- 
cordaure  with  thc  style  of  H(»ruce. 

18.  Thc  collation  of  Saxius  has  Rheni.  The 
greatcr  aurnbcr  of  MSS.,  howovrr,  give  Rliemmi, 
:»nd  with  this  readinj*  the  scholiast  A<  ron  coincides, 
who  obscrves ;  "  Notanduin  r1umi.n  Khcuum  ccne- 
re  neutro.  Sallustius  in  Hntoriis  nomenquf  D*»»u- 
hiumhabeL'*  Compere  Ode  4.  4. '28  and  riJ.  Lx 
planntory  notes 

20.  ZaroCs  edition  has  erpers,  wbile  many  MSS. 
exhibit  erpts,  whicb  is  also  giveii  in  (he  AlcJinc 
editionsot  1501,  1509,  1519,  and  in  that  of  Junta 
1503.  Mnrlintt»  (Var.  Itct.  1.  24  )  adopt*  ihis 
latter  readmg,  and  ".xplains  it  ns  follows:  "ena- 
lantem,  et  in  aqut»  quasi  jam  jam  jieriturum,  ore 
tantum  tenus  cxtauletn,  ivliquo  corpore  undis  ab- 
torpto." 

23.  Several  MSS.,  io«rether  with  tbe  Venicc  edi- 
tions  of  1481,  149«,  m»d  1514,  hive  qvidvis.  Tbe 
comroon  reading  is  qvod  vis.    Bcntley  first  restor- 


ed  quidvis  to  the  tcxt,  and  it  has  been  adopted  by 
Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Waketield,  Watxel*  sm 
Hunter.  "  Demqae,"  obscrves  Bentley  io  eipia- 
nalioo, 44  sit  quidris,  ampbora,  vcl  urccus,  vel  obha. 
vel  cadus,  vcl  doliurn :  modo  umun  sit  et  sjsspsrx.** 

26.  In  place  of  tbe  c  ommon  reading  /rna,  Bent- 
ley,  on  tlie  nutliority  of  a  MS.,  gives  Umm  as  af- 
fording  a  stronger  oppositioo  to  nervi.  This  saa» 
ledk»  is  nlso  found  iu  somc  MSS.  of  Valart*saad 
K<*a's,  and  is  confinued  by  a  pasaafte  of  Cicero 
"  Sunt  ejus  aliquot  orationes,  ex  qviboa, 
ti  ricoedns,  UniUis  v jut  sine  nems  pcrspia 
^Cic  Brvt.  48.) 

32  Thc  » ormnoo  reading  is  fabtr  itms,ja  \ 
of  whicb  we  have  not  hcsitated  to  adopt 
lection^hoer  xtnus,  Ax.,  i.  e.  M  rabor 
um  optime,  eiprimei.''   Compnrw  Senn.  1.  rO». 
4?.  and  Serm.  2  3.  24.  8o  also  Cicero  {Ovml» 
44  Demosthenes  unus  eminet  inter  omnes  ia  sasa» 
genere  dKendi." 
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(lnfelix  opcns  summa,  quia  ponerc  totum  ./ 

,  Nesciet.) '  Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curem,  35 

Non  mogis  esse  velim,  quam  naso  vivere  pravo,  ; 

Spectandum  nigris  ocuHs  nigroque  capillo. 
Surrute  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis»  aequarn  " 

Viribus,  et  versate  diu,  quid  ferrc  recusent,  ^ 

§uid  valepnt  humeri.    Cjii  lecta  potenter  erit  res,.  .  40 
ec  facu'n<f»  deseret  hunc,  nec  lucidus  ordo. 
"  ~;  Ordini8  haec  virfus  erit  et  Venus,j  aut  ego  fallor, 
f  f  jam  riunc  dk;it  jam  imnc  debenti  i  dici,  t 
Pleraque  difterat  ejt  pniesigTa  in  tempus  oihittat/ 

In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  caytusoue  serendis,  45 
Hoc  amet,  hoc  spen.at^.l&unis  auctor. 
Dixeris'  egregie,  notum  si  callida  verbum 
.  Reddiderit  junctura  novum.    Si  forte  necesse  est 
Indiciis  monstrare  reccntibus  abdita  rerum, 
Fingere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis  JVO 
Continget,  dabiturque  licentia  sumta  pudenter.  ^  — / 
Et  nova  factaque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem,  si  - 
Graeco  fonte  cadant,  parce  detorfa    Qtid  autem   '  " 
Caecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus,  adenitum 
Virgilio  Varioque  ?  IJgo  cur,  acquirerc  pauca  Z> 
.j  ^i  possum,  invideor,  quum  lingua  Catonis  et  Enm 
Sermonem  patrium  ditaverit,  et  nova  rerum 
Nomina  protulerit  ?  Licuit,  semperque  licebit, 
Signatum  praesente  nota  procudere  nomen. 


VARIOUS  READIiNGS. 


56.  Beollcy  resforcd  naso  vivere  pravo  from 
MSS.  and  carly  editions.  The  readtng  prpro  tn- 
vrtm,  which  the  comroon  rdition*  exhibit,  is 
«pported  by  bat  few  MSS.  of  any  n  jte,  aod  pro- 
<iacti  bcsides  an  inclegant  souod,  (vovive  us  Bent- 
^•tyleiit) 

^6  Markland  conjectiires /nafmkr,  observing; 
u  14  fellor,  scrtpsit  Flaccus,  cui  lecta  jmdentcr 
friru:  id  est,  modeaie,  et  ratione  habita  vinum 
MWttConf.  v.  51.  Epist.  1. 17.  44.  (Markland  ad 
»4 1  24.)  Hurd,  in  hi*  commentary  oo  the 
Artof  rVtry,  vol.  1.  p.  46.  (5th  edition)  praikea 
thj*«B«ida(KMi.  The  true  reading,  however,  ia 
uadotbtedly  potcnter,  l  e. "  viribu»,  ingenio  tuo 
owajienter  M 

42.  Soroe  MSS.  give  haud  for  aut. 

46.  Bentley  arranges  thia,  and  tbe  following, 
'■e,  (wbicb  ara  given  in  the  common  text  as  tbe 
aod  45th  verse*,)  in  thc  way  whkh  we  have 
•dopted.  vid.  Explanatonr  notes. 


49.  I^ambinus  and  Glareanus  read  rcrvm,  ef,  by 
whtch  continget  in  tbe  51  st  line  ia  roade  to  refer  to 
the  apodosis. 

52.  In  place  of  jtctaque,  the  common  reading, 
we  have  ?iven  factaf/vc  with  Bentlcy  from  tbu 
MS&  of  Fabricius. 

5>.  Several  MSS.  have  radcnt,  which  Lambinus 
and  Bentler  ad.ipi.-In  tbls  sanie  line  Krfurdt  coo- 
jecture*  per  ie  for  parct. 

59.  Tbe  true  reading  of  this  linc  has  given  rise 
to  moch  discuauon.  Scveral  MSS-,  and  also  an 
edition  of  me  ye*rl509,  have  procudere,  which 
Bcutley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  and  roany  others 
rcceivo.  With  r*gard  to  nowtm,  Luisinos  was 
the  firat  to  suggest  nummum,  which  Bentley  sub- 
sequently  adopted.  A  new  reading  thus  arose, 
procudcrt  nummum,  and  fbund  many  advocates, 
Beotiey^sedition  havingbeen  the  first  inwbich  it 
fully  appeared.  The  arguroent  in  opnositJon  to 
the  comroon  reading  rs  briefly  thU  s  ♦*  Prodmctr* 
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Ut  siivae,  ioljis  pronos  mutantis  u)  annos, 
Prima  cadunf:  ita  vcrborum  vetus  intcrit  aetas.  ,« 
Et  juvenum  ritu  florent  modo  nata  vigentque.   -ez~~  .  sJOt  ' 

Debemur  morti  nos  nostraajuc ;  sire^  Tecepto^,  ,     ^  ^   / 

Tcrra  Neptuno,  classes  aquilonibus  arcct   /   y  ^  ^ 

Regis  opus ;  sterilisvc  dili  palus  aptaque  rcmis    '  65 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


:iomtn,  so  near  to  nomina  protvieritt  is  a  disa- 
greeable  and  u«eless  repetilion ;  nor  is  the  tbought 
eupportable.  lf  i  t  were  always  allowed  to  make 
new  words,  why  bas  tbe  poet  written  so  manj  lines 
to  prove  what  was  not  disputed  with  him  ?  Or 
why  does  he  juatifjr  htmself  for  thotefew,  pauca, 
which  he  bad  made  ?  But  he  is  not  used  to  reason 
in  such  a  manner.  He  compares  words  to  monev : 
and  as  it  is  always  permitted  to  coin  ncw  moncy 
of  new  metal,  or  to  strike  a  new  impression  upon 
old  pieces,  if  we  bave  public  authority  for  it ;  96 
an  author  has  a  rigbt  to  words  already  establish- 
ed,  to  form  them  anew,  or  even  to  make  others 
perfectly  new,  if  common  usage  authorises  thera." 
Thia  reasoning  is  specious,  but  unaatisfactory ;  and 
it  will  be  suflkient  to  cite  in  defence  of  tbe  com- 
mon  reading  thc  words  of  Valckenaer:  "  Quae 
'ectio  noo  satis  considcrate  tentata.  Si  quid  video, 
sensus  est :  licere  nomen,  tanquam  nummum  olim 
signatum,  noonihil  ad  aualogiam  aliorum  producc- 
re  et  proloogare,  atque  adeo  quasi  novum  produ- 
cerc.  Hlnc  non  longe  decessit  scholiastes,  inqui- 
ens  recte, "  hoc  a  nuramis  tractum,  qui  in  nova  fusu- 
ra  juvant  inopiara.**  Recte  quoque  Quintilianus, 
Inst.  Orat  1.  6.— Priroiliva  vero  penitus  nova  in 
linguam  introduci  non  possunt"  (Vaick  Obs.  ad 
Orig.  Graec.  p.  37.) 

€0.  The  common  reading  is  pronos  mvtantur 
in  annos.  Qr.».  of  Fabricius  »  MSS.  has  nudantur 
for  muiantur.  Dorighellus  conjectures  pronis 
mutanlur  in  annis,  and  Wakcfield  pronos  mv- 
iantis  in  annos.  This  latter  emendation  wc  have 
received  into  the  text  as  boih  simple  and  at  the 
name  time  extremely  elcgant.  According  to  this 
readuur,  the  order  of  the  sentcnce  will  bc  Ut  prima 
foliastlvne,  mutantisfohis  inpronos  annos,  ca- 
dvnt%  'ita,  &c.  Bentley  objects  (o  v.\<  rommon 
rcading  ontbc  ground  of  unusual  construction,  and 
gives  ou  conjecture  (Jt  sUvis  fotia  privos  mutan- 
tur  in  annos.  In  rcply  to  this  emendation  we  will 
cite  the  observations  of  Schultens  in  defence  of 
thc  common  text.  "  Insolcns  loquendi  genus  vocat 
0  rtdvv  Bentleiu  .  silvae  foliis  mutanlur,  quodque 
nullo  exemplo  defendi  aut  excusari  possil.  Livtus 
taroeo  non  refugif  (5.  46.)  mutare  finibus  pro 
tnutarejuus  i  Probae  etiara  sunt  phrases  mutari 
senientia,  pro  sentenliam  mutarc:  muiari  odore 
pro  mutare.  odoran :  ipseque  odor,  ut  copiara  cer- 
nas  linguae,  dicitur  mvtari  non  tantum,  sed  et 
muiare  absolote .-  ad  eam  ratiooem  sUvae  fotiis 
mutantvr  :  ubi  silvae  comparationem  praebent 
bnguarutni  ut  folia  rerborum ;  ac  proinde  in  casu 
rerto  aat  belle  cfleruntur,  secus  ac  JU.  Critico 


videbafaF***axmo3  in  annos  at  iara  belli«me  bc 
t  dictutn,  prae  quo  languere  putem^nroi:  nai  t»- 
roen  pto  vergcntes  in  aulumnum,  quod  reck  kn- 
probatur  ;  non  etiam  moralo  seosu,  qoi  b»c  ptrom 
qundrat:  aed  pro  annis  voiveniibus ;  in  vjlm 
labcnies ;  annorum  orbc  circutneunk."  (ScW- 
ens.  Ori#.  Hebr.  vol.  S.  pp.  48, 49.) 

63.  The  common  readmg  is  Sive  receptvs  Trr- 
ra  jVeptunue  classes  Aquilonibus  nrcet,  inpbce 
of  which  we  have  adopted  the  conjectural  emeo- 
dation  of  Waddel,  making  arcet  dep-odoo  ot*J 
65.  Thc  true  rcading  of  this  lioe  basbeen  Tety 
much  disputed.    The  common  tcxt,  which  we 
have  retained,  makcs,  as  will  be  perceired,  tbe 
final  syllable  of  paius  abort,  which  is  loog  ete- 
ry  where  elsc.    Hcncc  many  crilics  bave  been 
led  to  regard  the  lection  as  crroncoas.  BenJ- 
lcy,  after  citing  and  condemning  tbc  conyctorr» 
of  Alctatus  and  Rrytbraeua,  the  forraer  of  «hora 
proposcs  to  read  palus  as  a  monosvllablc  [jmt . 
while  the  latfcr  recommends  tbe  rejection  of  fhe 
*,  {palu  aptaque  rtmis)  snggests  on  bisjart, 
rilisve  palus  prius  aptaque  remis.  Markland.  co 
tbe  other  hand,  conceives  the  true  rcadin^;  to  be 
sicrilisve  palus  puisaiaque  remis%  in  wbkhhetf 
followed  by  Schelle.    Cunin^am  propose*  thrt? 
conjectures,  sterilisvc  palus  dudum  actaqutm^' 
or  puisatnque  rcmis,  or  clse  agitataque  rmUy ,  tne 
last  of  which  is  embraced  bv  Wakefisld.  Waw 
fius  (de  Telchinibus,  n.  49.  'Encaen.  p.  317.^  reaot 
sterWsve  diu  Pomptina  racemis  Vtcinas,  &c ,  • 
bold  but  ingcnious  rmendation.   Thc  adtocatH 
for  the  commoo  reading  defend  it  and  io  oorop* 
nion  vcry  succcssfully ,  by  tbe  authority  of  the  »n- 
cient  grammariaus.    Thus,  •  Servius  (jaa  Ae*-- 
G5.)  observes,  "  Sanc  Teilus  vs  longa  est,  ei  p»o" 
sunt  quae  us  producunt,  ut  Senectus,  Juk^hs. 
Salus,  rirtus,  Palus,  Servilus,  /ncuf,  Tw.Kw. 
Mtis,  Pus.    Palus  tnmen  breris  nonnumqoam  m- 
venitur,  quia  in  dis  exit  genitivus :  ut  Horttiu?, 
Steritisque  diu  palvs  aptaque  remis.n  lo  M0" 
ther  part,  (ad  Aen.  6  107.)  the  sarac  conimeotv 
tor,  remarks  s  4*  In  Paius  bene  Virgilius  prodox;: 
lus  quia  Paludis  facit  ;  quod  supra  plenius  oai 
mus.    Horalius  rorripoit :  ut  Sterilisqve  diu 
aptaqve  remis."   On  aoothcr  occasioo  (de  ulltsfj 
syUabis,  p.  1813.)    Servius  fartber  ioforms  uv 
M  Us  vero  cum  in  genitivo  creacente  looga 
manserit  producitur,  excepto  uno  Paius,  ot 
boc,  Steriltsqve  diu  patvs  aptaqut  rrmis.,%  T°&e 
eame  eflect  is  Beda,  (de  metris,  p.  8360.)  " 
cian  also  bolds  similar  language,  "  Exci 
tellus  teUvris,  palvs  palvdts :  qaae  doo 
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Vicinas  urbes  alit,  et  grave  sentit  aratrujn  ; 
Seu  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  frugibus  amnis, 
I  ^  Doctus  iter  melius.    Mortalia  facta  peribunt : 
^ljedum  sermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  vivax. 
Multa  renascentur  quae  jam  cecidere,  cadentquc  70 


Quae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus, 


'  Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  nornm  loquendi. 
L  l}.es  gestae  regumque  ducumque  et  tristia  bella 
Quo  scnbi  possent  numero,  mohstravit,  flomerus. 
Versibus  impariter  junctis  querimooi/primiuq,  f  jt5  * 

Post  etiam  inclusa^est  voti  sententia  compos.>»  ^ 
Quis  tameri  e£guos  elegos  emiserit*auctori  y 
Grammatjci  certant,  et  adhuc  sub  judice  lis  est. 
Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo. 
*  'flunc  sgcci  cepere  pedem  grandesque  cothurni,  80 
?  .  ^Aternis  aptum  sermonibus,  et  poputarcs 

vinceritcm  strepifus,  et  nutum  rebus  agendis.  r* 
Musa  dedit  fidibus  divos,  puerosque  deorum, 
'  Et  pugilem  victorem,  et  equum  certaigine  prirpuin^ 
Et  juvenum  curas,  et  libera  vina  referre.4^*'^*^-  85 

Descriptas  servare  vices  operumquc  colores, 
Cur  ego,  si  nequco  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor  ?  >  * 
Cur  nescire,  pudens  prave,  quam  discere  malo  ? 
Versibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult : 


,  Ihdignatur  itern  privatis,  ac  propc  socco  DU 
Ifigrils  carminibus  narrari  coena  Thyestac. 


»Sinffula  quaequc  locum  teneant  sortita  decenter. 


V 


_l   ,  :  

,  '    -VARIOUS  HEADl.NGS. 


f  la  geuitiro.    PcUus  tamen  etiam correp-  witb  all  dae  deference,  it  apjiears  lo  us  to contn 

-  •-'  uveaitui  apud  Horat.  de  Arte  Poetica  i  ste-  bute  very  largely  to  tbe  force  aud  elcgance  of  thc 

y^edtv  palus  apiaquc  remis."   (Priscian.  6.  poet's  meaning;.   The  onky  alteralioo  whicb  w<: 

^  «i  Krehl.  vol.  1.  p.  277.    To  tbis  may  be  have  been  ioduced  to  mako  in  tbc  conunon  tcxt  is 

-<itbt  Maximianus  (1.  246,)  takesa  similar  thc  aubstitution  of  ve  for  quc. 

2*1  vitbtbe  6nal  svllable  of  sencctus,  and  Mar-  67.  D'Orville  (ad  Charit.  p.  673.)  states  that  a 

MS.  whicb  he  collated  in  Francc,  bad  Arnus  for 


^Capella  (6.  46  )  with  that  of  tcllus,  although 
^■t  w  confessed  that  neither  of  these  two  au- 


amnxs. 

,  r^  is  cntitlcd  to  much  consideratkxi.   Dr.  68.  Instead  ot  facta  Benlley  has  cuncta,  on  thc 

t&nkj  thp.t  Horaco  mipht  have  intended  authoritv  of  one  of  liis  MSS. 

™J»beof  the  second  orfourth  declension,  72.  Wakefield,  wtthout  any  nccessity  or  pro- 

'^^wld  nve  thc  us  short,  without  any  viola-  priety,  reads  arbitrum  on  conjecture  for  arbitri' 

00  ^quntity.    In  this  we  cannpt  agree  with  «m.— In  tbis  same  line,  one  of  Bersmann's  MSS. 

J*  Ai  reprds  the  emcndations  menlioned  lras  ct  vis  in  place  of  ctjus,  which  is  thc  reading 

s*  scrious  objnction  to  all  cxceptint^  that  likrwise  of  Glarcauus. 

'  n-tbufitw  is  the  absence  of  diu.    Wakeficld  86.  The  collation  of  Saiius  has  laborcs. 

ulls  tbis  adverb  in  the  prcsoiit  case,  vo-  *2.  Two  of  Cruquius's  MSS.t  one  of  Bantlcy'». 

*^  «h9»w,  et  incptam,  a  tcriba  intrusam ;  but  four  of  ^'alart'3,  and  one  of  Fea's,  bave  dcemtem . 
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Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  Comoedia  tolltt, 
Iratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore  :  '  t 

Et  tragicus  plerumque  dotet  sermone  pedcsrtri.  05y'? 
Telephus  et  Peleus,  quum  pauper  et  exsuf,  uterquc    ^  5  r 
Projicit  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba,  w  ?<*"tv* 

Si  cor  spectantb  curat  tetigisse  querela..     ji^t-y  e  .  l> 

^      Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poenj[ata  •  ^djilcia  «tnto,  ^     <  /  4 
45t  quocunque  volent,  animura  aUditbris  aguhto. '[ ~x'  ~  '  * J  ^t(fe  J 
Ut  ridentibus  amderitjitaflentibus  afflent^  '    ujJ^jl^  \ 

Humani  vultus.    Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendujjMat     ^^^/'c  ^ 
Primum  ipsi  tibi ;  tunc  tua  me  infortunia  laedent, 
Telephe  vel  Peleu.    Male  _j  mandata  loqueris,  *~ 
Aut  dormitabo  aut  ridebo.    Tnstia  moestum^  *•  ^5  ■*1 

Vultum  vefba  decent ;  iratum  plena  minarum  ; 

 :  —  .    —  i  —  • 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


Beotley  adopti  this  roading,  and  thinks  that  by  Et 
this  ctiange  iortita  wHln.Um.jts  aqtitfrmcanmg  ; 

whereas,  if  wc  read  'decenter?  it  will  come  »ery  And  then  (he 

near  baving  a  passivc  force  :  "  vix  cst  ut  non  pas-  by  a  particular 
sivc  (t4  sortita)  contra  morem  accipiatur."  We 

coosider  this  remark  as  oot  stricUy  accuratc,  since  Telephus  et  Peleust  cum  pauper  et  cxult  vtcrftt 

the  c  oQstruciiaiwc44h«  .cemmon  text  is  sinip! ,  Projicit  ampuUas,  &.c. 

tbis,  Singula  quaeqxle,  sortita  locum,  teneant  de~  f 

center.  There  is  oo  ebsurdity,  as  tbe  Doctor  prettDdi, ,  in 

94.  St  Jerome  (Op.  vol  l.col.  «80.  ed.  Veron:  taking  tragicus  for  tragoediarum  scriptor  For 

Epist.  ad  Furiam,  n.  2)  reads  desaevtet  fur  the  poet,  by  a  common  figuie,  is  made  to  do  tfeaT 


deltliget,  probabiy  by  a  slip  of  mcmory.  which  he    represents   his  persons  as  dotog-' 

96.  Bentley,  rejecting  the  commoo  reading  and  (HurtPs  Horace%  vol.  1.  p.  85.  Sth  edit.) 
punctuatioo  as  givcn  in  our  text,  has  no  f top  afcer      99.  Beotley  objects  lo  puldura,  becawe  lb>, 

pedestri  in  the  preceding  line,  and  iu  this  reads  hesays,  isa  general  tennvtncludineunder  itcrrrr 

Telephus  aui  Peleus.   The  construction  will  then  specjes  of  beauty,  and  tberefore  that  «nujhed^ 

be  tragicus  Telephus  aut  (tragicus)  Peieus,  &c.  dulcis.    On  the  authority  of  ooe  ot  bii  MSS  bc 

His  object  in  making  the  change  ia,  as  he  states,  proposes  to  rcad  pura  fot  puteJira.   "  Bot 

for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  opposition.    /n  great  critic,"  observes  Hurd,  "  did  oot 

Comoedia  iratus  Qiremes  tumido,  in  Trugoedia  ently  attcnd  to  the  connoclion,  which,  as  F.  r»- 

Telephus  pauper  humili  sermone  utitur.   44  This  bortellus,  in  his  peraphraae  on  this  epistle,  wcll  cfc- 

isspccious,"  obaerves  Hurd,  m  bis  notes  on  the  serves,  stands  thus:  It  is  not  enough  thettrajt* 

Art  of  Poetry  \  "  Lut,  if  the  reader  attends,  he  will  dies  have  tbat  kind  of  beauty  whkh  ansei  frora  l 

perceive  that  the  oppositioo  ia  better  perserred  pomp  and  spleodour  of  diction,  they  mmt  »1» 

without  Bentley'*  correctiou.    For  it  will  stand  be  pathetic  aod  atfecting."    (HurcTs  HoTact, 

thus :  Tne  poet  fir*t  as»erts  of  comedy  at  large,  1.  p.  89.)    For  remarks  on  the  true  forcs  oip»- 

that  if  sometimes  raises  its  voice,  chmm,  *id.  Explanatory  notes. 

101 .  Tbe  common  leading  is  adsmnl.  Msro* 

JnterdumtamenelvocemcomoediatoUxt.  lius  gives  adjUnt,  »9  the  lection  of  onc  c* 

MSS.;  whenoa  this  cntic,  as  aiso  Faber  aod  Bes  ■ 

Next,  he  confirms  this  general  remark,  by  appeal-  ley  (the  last  of  whocn  cites  an  etpress  -ddiuoci 

mg  to  a  particolar  instance,  autboritjr)  are  led  to  regard  adjient,  or  aficu\» 

the  true  reading.    lt  requires  ven  littU 

JrutusqueChremes  tumido  delitigat  ore.  to  perceive  the  correctness  of  tbe  eraewistK'- 

Cuninram,  Saoadoa,  Valart,  Wakefieki,  Haas». 

Kxactness  of  opposition  will  require  thc  same  roe-  arul  others  sdopt  tt. 

tbod  to  be  observed  in  speaking  of  tragtdy  ;  which       105.  Zsrofs  edition  has  Aut  ridebo  avt  dorr^ 

accordingly  is  thc  case,  if  we  follow  tbe  common  bo. 
reading.   For,  first  it  is  said  of  tragedy,  that, 
when  grief  is  to  be  expressed,  it  generally  condes- 
-•«ntb  to  an  hnmbler  strair». 
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Ludentem  lasciva  ;  severum  scria  dictu.  ~  ^ c^^jlj^  ' /~ 

Forinat  enim  natura  priiis  nos  ijilus  ad  oinneni 

^01*11^^1,1111  habitmji ;  juvat,  aut  iuipojlit  ad  irani^  ^ 
^   Aut  ad  liunuim  lnoerorr  «jraxi  <l<  du<  it  v\  angit; 
yr*l^***Ly6Bt  *  n<  rt  aniini  motus  mterprete  lin^ua." 
f         '  Si  cficcntis  enmt  fortunis  absona  «iicta,  V 

Romani  tollent  equitcs  piililesquecarnifrnjiii. 

lntererit  multum,  (IrvusnVloquatur  an  Irero 
Maturusne  senex  an  adhuc  florentc  juvcnta  115 
Fervidus  ;  ct  matrona  potons  an  scdula  nutrix  : 
Mercatorno  vagus  ciMOrne  virentis  agelli ; 
Colchus  aii  Assyrius  ;  Thcl>is  tiutritus  an  Argis. 

Ai|t  faitiam  s^qucre,  aut  sibi  convcniontia  fiiigc-. 
*Scriptor.    Jlonoratum  si  forte  reponis  Achiltem  ;  190 
Impiger,  iracundus,  incxorabilis,  acor1, 
Jura  ncget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arrogot  armis. 
Sit  Medea  ferox  iBvictaijiio,  flebilis  Ino, 
Perfidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orcstcs.  jr^ 
iSi  quid  inexpertum  scenac  oomuuttis,  et  audcs  12.) 
Personam  formare  novam,  servetur  ad  iinum 

jUr  C*^  J^*->+>S\  f 


v 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

113.  Bentiey  rcads  on  conjecture  equitesq urpa-  o\vn  eyes,  by  rcason  of  tlie  ronduct  of  Agametn- 
p4jtH  non  ;  and  ouly  oblains  from  Jove,  at  a  late  period, 

114.  The  readingof  this  line  has  been  much  di?-  thc  fulfilment  of  his  molher^s  prayer,  ('AXAi  e» 
pa*ed.  Erasmus  (C/u7.  1.  cent.  3.  mdag.  57.)  has  fi(v  fitv  tUov,  'OXfy*ic,  fiijntrd,  Zc8.  /Z.  a',  BM.J 
*aa!  loqvatur  an  Irus ;  rcrnarkiug  in  explana-  as  lo  tbe  lact  of  thc  hero'spraises  being  suirg 
uoo,  ■*  Irus  ptopavpere."   Lambinus  grres  Rros-  by  such  a  bard  as  Homcr.    Tnis  is  the  honour  lo 

Aacensius,  herusne;  both  readiu?  Davusne  which  the  Roman  poet  alludes,  and  which  Alex- 

hfmahtr.   Otber  editors  again  have  Davusne  lo-  nodcr  so  nobty  envird  as  he  stood  bv  the  warrk>r's 

q*mtur ax  Ueros  ;  We  have  received  wtth  Bcntley  grave.     ("O  fortunate,  inquit,  ndolescens!  qut 

thelacJioBofihreeof  the  Blandinian  MSS.    Ila  de-  tuat  viriutis  Homerom  praecvnem  inveaeris." 

conm  ki  personis  sen  atur  pro  \arietate  naturae,  Cic.  proArch.  10.)    In  full  accordancc  wiih  ihiit 

aetatis,  cooditionis,  vitao  goncris,  nationis,  gentis.  idca  is  thc  language  of  Pindar  in  rctation  to  ano- 

Ergobioabic  ioler  seopponuntur,  deusetheros,  se-  ther  bero  of  liie  Grecks,  tbe  Telamonian  Ajai, 

a*a  et  jovenif,  matrona  et  nutrix,  mercatoret  agri-  "AXX*  "O/owxJf  rot  Tcrifiajccv  il  'avQpuvwv.  (Pind. 

ook,  Coicbus et  Assyrius,  Thebanus  et  Argivus  "  Isthm.  4.  63.  ed.  Heync  )    Huntcr,  to  whom  tho 

S«h_is  tbe  lan^uage  of  Bcntley.    They  who  incrit  of  this  interpretation  betongii,  observesatj the 

conclusion  of  his  rtmarks,  "  Sl  hunc  Pindari  tbcum 


makc  Davus  and  Ervs  the  namcs  conclusion  of  his  remarka, 

<rf       slaves  of  opposite  character*  ;  the  former,  in  animo  habebat  nosfer,  Acbilles  honorafus  (Sv 

aod  deceitfu! ;  the  lattf  r,  frugal  and  upri^ht.  'Ofiripoc  rrHpaicev)  idem  valebit  atque  Achiiles 

"ild  fbllows  ihe  h-ction  Davusne  loquaiur  Homericus,  nt <jue  lectio  vulgala  honoratum, 

U  first  given  by  Ascensius,  and  mentioned  quam  omnes  libri  tuentur,  de  toco  grauuqoe  ho- 

•OOTe,  noris,  quern  adhuc  tcnuit,  dejicicnda  videtur." 

Benttcy  objecla  to  the  epitlict  Horwratum  f'hishull  cites,  as  an  eracndation  of  Dr.  Lislc'?, 

as  apaBol  to  Achillcs,  and  substitutes  Homercum.  Scripta ;  inhonoratum.    Althoogh  we  have  not 

TheUd  critic,  bowevcr,  is,  wc  apprehend,  adopted  Bentleyfs  bo!d  atteration,  we  still  havr 

■oder  aa  erroneoui  imprcssion  with  regard  to  the  »  rar  foltmvcd  him  and  many  ofthe  early  editions, 

brcm  aod  meaning  of  honoratum.    The  cpithet  as  to  place  a  futl  stop  afirr  Scripior.    Tbe  coro 

rn  qucstoa  does  not  so  much  allude  to  the  actioo  mon  t«;\t  has  a  jieriod  at  the  end  of  the  precpding 

*A  toe  HiKi,  in  the  coursc  of  which  poem  it  is  con-  Irne,  and  no  point  after  Scriplor. 
<wt«I  that  Acbilloa  remains  unhonourcd  in  his 
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*>   -  •. 


Qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  aut  sibi  constet. 
Difficile  est  proprie  communja  dicerc  :  tuquc 
'  Rectius  Iliacum  carmen  diducis  in  actus, 
Quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus.  %J%  130 

Publica  materies  privati  juris  erit,  si 
Nec  circa  vilem  patuiumque  moraberis  orbem ; 
Nec  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fldus 
Interpres  ;  nec  desilies  imitator  in  arctum, 
Unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet  aut  operis  lex.  135 

Nec  sic  incipies,  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  olim : 
Fortunam  Priami  captabo  et  nobilt  bellum. 
Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hic  promissbr  niatu  ? 
Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus.  / 
Quanto  rectius  hic,  qui  nil  molitur  inepte :  140 
Dic  mihi,  Musa,  virum,  captae  post  ttmpora  Trojai, 
Qui  inores  hominum  multontm  vidit  et  urbes.  ,    •    y    ✓    ,  * 
Non  fumum  ex  fulgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

127.  Weluwe  adopted  Hur      cmendatioo  of  tacter  to  the  cnd  of  tbe  play,  as  it  wasatthebe- 

aut  sibi  consUt,  tu  place  of  tbc  comtoon  readiog  ct  ginning ;  which  is,  in  eflect,  to  say,  let  it  be  vni- 

sibi  conttet.   Tbe  change,  though  alight  in  a  ver-  form .-'  This  apparentry  dcstroys  the  latter  part  of 

bal  pointofytew,  botherwise  important.    44The  the  precept,  and  makes  it 


rule,  observes  Hurd,  *  as  appears from  the  reasou  with  the  Yorntcr."  (HurtTs  Horace,~  vol.  L  p- 
of  tbe  thing,  and  from  Aristotle,  is  « Let  an  unifor-    104.  Seqq.)  44  This  coojeclure,"observes  Dr.  Parr, 


mity  of  character  be  preserved,  or  at  least  a  con-  44  is  ingeoious,  and  the  reasooingj  employed  to  sup 
sistcnc^  ;'  i.  e.  eilber  lei  thc  rnanners  be  exactly  tbe    port  it,  is,  in  my  opipion,  decisive."  Twining. 


t  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ot*  the  play,  as  however,  advocatcs tbe  commoti  rcading,  (ad.iris- 

i  of  Medea,  for  inslance,  and  Orestes ;  or,  if  tot.  Poet.  p.  335.  segq.) 

aoy  cbange  be  necessarj,  let  it  be  sucb  as  m*y  129.  We  havc  given  diducis  witb  Fea  aod 

consist  with,  and  be  easily  reconciled  to,  thc  Doring,  on  the  authority  of  MSS.  as  preferable 

manners  formerly  attributed;  as  is  seen  in  the  to  the  common  readiug  deducis.    Tbe  vcrbdtoV 

iase  of  Electra  and  Iphigenia.    Wc  should  reud  cere  is  elegantly  uscd  in  speaking  of  fountsin 

tben,  it  is  plain,  heads,  from  which  thc  water  flows  aod  is  led  ofi 

i  Jiducitur)  iiito  various  rills. 

 servelur  ad  imvm  132.  Several  MSS.  and  early  cdilioos  h»vt 

Qualis  ab  incepto  yroccssertt,  axU  sibi  constet.  JVon  circa,  which  Bcntley  and  othors  adopt. 

135.  Several  MSS.,  and  among  thero  two  o 

Themistake  arose  from  imagining,  that  a  cha-  Lau>l>tnus's,  have  rc /i  rr< ,  which  that  editor  adopt* ■ 

racter  could  no  other  way  consist  vvith  itsclf  but  He  is  followed  by  Cuuingam. 

by  being  uniforrn.    A  mistake,  however,  which  13l>.  Bcutlev  cotitcuds  in  favour  of  Cyclivs,  a> 

notthc  reason  of  the  ihing  only,  but  Aristotle's  more  io  accordanca  with  the  Greck  *r*.\ioj,  aod 

rule  tnight  have  t?et  right.    It  is  espressed  thus  :  also  a  softcr  fortn.    This  MDM  resding  is  giren 

Tirapnv  ii  ri  i/ioXdi».   Kuv  >•.».....,•.•::•.,  rif  $  b  ri\v  in  Valarfs  Sorbonne  MS.    We  have  rctnined  the 

lilimviv  vapix»*  Ka*  roioCrov         IxortQus,  opu>i  common  fortn,  howover,  as  suflicientlv  correct. 

cfta\u>s  inbpaXov  iu  uvai.    (Ho^r.  k.  ti.)    The  Comp.  Schncidcr's  Gricch.  Deulsch.  WorUrb.  v. 

genume  sense  of  this  precept  is,  4  Lct  thc  mati-  ru*rXi«o,. 

ners  be  uniform,  or,  if  ununiforro,  yet  cousistent-  139.  Some  fcw  edilions  havc  Parturient,  which 

iy  so,  or  uniformly  unuoiibrro  :'  exactly  copied,  Fca  considcrs  tbe  true  readin^. 

according  to  tbe  reading  here  givcn,  by  Horace.  141.  Beniley,  on  the  authority  of  two  MSS.. 


Wbereas,  io  the  othcr  way,  it  stauds  thus :  4  Lct  gfrts momio (br  tempora,  conjecturio^,  stt thtl 

your  chantcters  be  uoiform,  or  uuchatiged ;  or,  ttme^/vnrrii,  usanotherreading.  Cuningam  edopi< 

if  you  paint  an  ununiform  character,  lcl  i(  be  unu-  mocrua  witb  Bcutl^v,  but  in  lns  notes  «u^«'S 

nilorm  ail  tbc  way    i.  e.  such  an  irrcgular  cha-  Per~ama 
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Cogitat,  ut  s**eciosa*4ehinc  miracuia  promat, 

^     Antiphaten,  Scyllamquc,  ct  cum  Cyclope  Charybdin.  145 

Ncc  reclitum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagrj,  //(      _  ^ 

Nec  gcmino  bellum  Trojanum  orditur  ab  ovo.  V* 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et^in  medias  res,.  ■  rl 
^   Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit,  et  quae 

t"      Desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquit ;  150 

^    Pmno.nc  medunp,  mcdio  ne  disorepet  imum. 
!* *•     ^ .  Tu/quid^o  et  populus  mecum  oesidereL  audi.  *-  . 

*  Si  faulorfs  eges  aulaea  mahentis,  et  usque 

Sessuri,  donec  cantor,  Vos  plaudite,  dicat :  155 
.  r       Artatis  cujusque  notandi  sunt  tibi  meres,  ■  . 

r  t  "  ^oliitrbiisque  decor  naturis  dandus  etannis.  >•  y  '  '     -     ,  -  • 
-  THeddere  qui  voces  jam  scit  puer,  et  pede  cectp 

SigpaJ  huinum,  gestit  paribus  colludere.  et  iram 
-•'^     Coffipt^ac^mi  temeiVet  muUtur  in  ho^s."*'     "*  |!80A 

Imberbus  juvenis,  tandem  custode  remoto, 

Gaudet  equis  canibusque  et  aprici  gramine  campft 

Cereus  in  vitium  flecti/monitoribus  asper, 
¥        Utiliuna  tardus  provkor,  prodigus  aeris, 

Sublimis,  cupidusque,  et  amata  relinquere  pertiix.  165 

Conversis  studiis  aetas  animusque  vinlis  ,      /  * 

Quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honbri, 

Commisisse  cavet,  quod  mox  mutarc  laboret. 

Multa  senem  circumveniunt  incommoda  ;  vel  quod 

Quaerit,  et  inventis  miser  abstinet,  ac  timet  uti ;  170 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

145.  BeQtley,  in  his  notet,  conjectures  Circam-  157.  Bentiey  reads  maturis  for  naturis.  B»r, 

?w  ■  pboe  of  Scyilamque,  observing  ;  "  JVbn  bv  naturis,  in  the  comroon  reading,  is  not  meant, 

itabtOe  dujungitur  Scjlla  a  Charybdi :  et  satis  according  to  Hurd,  simply,  that  instinctive  natu- 

♦ratC_»rrbdim  ponere,  at  Scylla  a^nosceretar.'*  ral  bias,  implanted  in  every  roan,  to  thisor  tbat 

1H  Bentley  reads  fautoris  in  place  of  the  com-  character,  bat,  in  general,  naturt,  as  it  appears 

««»  Wctioa  plausoris.     We  bave  adopted  bis  diversi_ed  in  tbe  dilfcrent  periods  of  life.  The 

ra«diuoa.  44  Nanquam  c^uisquam  a  me  impe-  sense  will  be :  A  certain  aecorum  or  propriety 

•^•t,"  observes  the  Ea^hsh  critic,  "  ut  hanc  in-  must  be  obserred  inpainting  the  natfl^s  or  dis- 

fctoatani  scabiem  Horatio  imputem :  Plausoris  positions  of  men,  varymg  with  their  years.  Tbere 

«sifat  osque  ad  Plaudite.    Sentis,  opinor,  rus-  if,  then,  no  occasion  for  changing  tbo  text  with 

t>caa  iDcoocinnitatem.   Et  sane  in  plerisque  co-  Bentley.    (Hurfs  Horace,  yol  1,  p.  125.) 

dktat  ilred  plausoris  correctoris  manum  passum  161.  Inberbus  is  tbe  reading  of  one  of  Cruqui- 

Gneviaaas  primum  babait  phis  oris  ;  Voe-  us's  MSS.  and  has  been  received  into  tbe  best  edi- 

ftuxris  ;  unus  Oxoniensis  Plasoris :  in  tions  since  bis  time.   It  is  preferable  to  hnberbis, 

Rejowaa  iotegrum  vcrbum  in  litora  demersum  the  coromon  reading. 

«t  wpposituni  alia  manu  Plausoris.   Repone,  16S.  Soroe  few  MSS.  have  ptrmuiare  in  place 

ratdiore,  Sifavtoris  egts,  dtc."  Cuningam  has 
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Vci  cjuod  res  omnes  timide.gelideque  mmistrai.       <u-'  , 
Dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  futuri, 
-    Difficilis,  querulus,  laudalor  temporis  acti 
Sc  pucro,  castigator  censorque  minornm. 

Multa  fcrunt  anni  venientes  ^mmoda  secuin.  Hi>  * 

•    V  '  •    .     -        -  j  -  ■  ~  ' 

Multa  recedentes  adimunt.  /Ne  forte.  scni.es 
Mandentur  juveni  partcs,  puerdquc  viriles ; 
Semper  in  adjunctis  aeyocjue  morabimnr  aptis. 

,Aut  agitur  rcs  in  seenis,  aut  acta  refertur.  / 
Segnius  irritant  anhnos  demissa  pcr  aureni,      ^  180 
Quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  cjuae 
Ipsc  sibKtradit  spectator»    Non  tamen  intus 
Digna  gei  i  promcs  in  scenaro  ;  multaque  tolles  y 

,  ,.  li~:'i' 

Lx  ocuhs,  quac  mox  narret  facundia  praesens.      .  ^ 

Nc  pucros  coram  populo  Mcdca  trucidet ;  ftr* 

Aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefariua  Atreus ; 

Aut  in  avem  Progne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem. 

Quodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic,  incredulus  odi.^ 
Ncve  minor  neu  sk  quinto  productior  actu 

Fabula,  quae  posci  vult  et  spectata  reponi :  *  _190 

^  Nec  deus  intersit/  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Incidcrit :  nec  quarta  loqui  pereona  laboret^^.     ^    .    ^A  ' 
*  Actoris  partes  Chorus  onVfamqUe  vjftie      v  • 

Dcfenaat ;  neu  quid  meoios  intercinat  actus,  f  ^ 
,  Quod  non  proposito  cpnducat^et  haereat  apte/„  _  CI95 

llle  l)oms  faveatque  et  consihctur  amtce, 


VARIODS  READINGS. 

17«.  Bentley  reads  spilentus,  intr^-pacidusqnr  Cadmut  vtrlaJur  in  anfrutm.  Thn 

fuluri,  as  inore  in  aceordance  with  the  lan^uage  likcwise  foand  in  two  of  F ea's  MSS. 
of  Aristntle,  when  dcscribinjr  tbe  diflereitt  ages  of      189.  One  of  Fea's  MSS.  gives  nunor  gumtj, 

life,  and  roofe  suited  lo  the  chamcter  of  the  old.  neu  sit,  which  appears  also  iu  the  Ald  ine  tdmau 

liot  thc  conimon  text  is  well  drfcnd»-d  by  G«sn«r :  of  1501, 1500, 1519;  iu  that  of  Jonta,  1S03,  md  io 

"  Nenio  tam  «cnca,  qui  se  non  putet  anuam  uossc  that  of  (ilttreunu^. 

vivere.    &uot\vtits  snnt  Aristoteli,  non  <t<iod  nihil  190.  Thrae  of  Pulmann'*  MSS.  aod  xxne  a 

spcrcnt,  sed  quod  male  espectant    Avidu*  Ju-  Faa^s,  havc  sptctanda,  whtch  occurs  ala»  in  tbe 

hiri  cst  dtXtfuroc  Anstotdis :  cuptual  quod  dec$se  Venice  rdiuons  of  !4iK),  1 495,  and  1514. 

*ibt  seniiuiu.1,  191.  Schelle  ^ives  JVW  oo  coojectura i bsl  JSTec 

174.  Tbe  conrmoQ  text  has  centor  eastigntor-  must  not  be  disturbed,  aa  tt  isdu:aies  tht  cam- 

<]**,  for  which  we  herc  adopted  the  arranfjeoaenl  tncncciDent  of  a  new  precept. 

cxhibited  in  moet  MSS.  aocl  cariy  edition*,  «nd  193.  Two  of  I.smhinus'.  MSS.,  two  ot"  PW- 

reccired  by  Talbot,  Bentley,  CoatDgam,   and  roann'*,  and  several  of  Fea'»,  hare  Auctaru. 

others.  u  hirh  is  given  al»o  ia  the  Aldiue  edittons  of  1501, 

178.  A  MS.  of  AcbiUos  Statius'N  thc  coilalion  1509,  antf  1519. 

of  Saxius,  aud  somc  of  Fea's  MSS.,  have  mo-  194.  Two  of  Fea's  MSS.  and  the  editioa  d 

rahiiur.  ZarotexhibU  mierctdat 

180.  Onc  of  Combc^  MSS.  ha*  s-rr  avres  196.  One  or  two  csrlv  editions  hare  conolutw. 

185.  JSeyutros  h  the  readiug  of  several  ex-  —  In  thi*  aame  line  Muretus 
cellr nt  MSS.   Tbe cotnmon  tcxt  has  JVVe yuerot. 

187.  Coningam  reads  Ant  in  owm  Prtupuf, 

t             c     .  X-  ■     i    .T  ......  P  v*  » 

...  1 1  '  * 

-  '  t 

'    -                      .'    *  ' 
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Et  regat  iratos,  ct  amet  pacare  tumentcs  : 
Ille  dapes  laudet^nfilrjc  brevis  ;  illc  salubreni  ^ 
j        Jrfstitiam,  legesque,  et  apertis  otia  portli  *f\A<~ 

Ille  tegat  comim<>a,  dcosque  prccetur  et  oret,  20O 
Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  Fortuna  siperbk 

Tibia  non,  ut  nunc,  orichalco  vincta,  tubaeque 
•  Aemula,  sed  tcnuis  simplexque  foramine  pauco 
'        Adspirarc  et  adesse  Choris  crat  utilis,  atque 

Nondum  spissa  nimis  complere  setlilia  flatu  ;  20.r» 
Quo  sanc  populus  numerabilis,  utpote  parvus. 
Et  fcugi  castusque  verecundusque  coibat. 
Postquam  coepit  agros  extendere  victor,  et  url>em 
Latior  amplccti  murus,  vinoque  diurno 

Placari  Genius  fcstis  impune  diebus,      *  »  210 

Accessit  numerisque  modisque  licentia  major. 
Indoctus  quid  enim  saperet  liberque  laborum 
Rusticus,  urbano  confusus,  turpis  honesto  ? 
Sic  priscae  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidit  arti 
Tibicen,  traxitque  vagus  pcr  pulpita  vcstem :  215 
Sic  etiam  fidibus  voces  crevere  scveris, 
Et  tulit  eloquium  insolitum  facundia  ^raeceps  ; 
,     ytiliumque  sagax  rerum,  et  divina  futuri, 

Sortilegis  non  discrepuit  sententia  Delphis.  '  r  * "  ~* 

Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum,  220 
Mbx  ctiam  agrestes  Satyros  nudavit,  et  asper 
Incohimi  gravitate  jocum  tentavit,  eo  quod 
Ulecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus  0  /  .  j+ 

Sr*ctator,  functusqu^  "^~>> 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


197.  lo  place  of  the  common  reading  pcccare 
^•■fc»,  mm  MSS.  of  Achilles  Statius's,  and 
J»afCryqaius'«,  ttive  pacarc  tvncnlrs,  and  two 
*l*jseno's,  pacart  tumentes .  (his  last  is  un- 
^Ssfh  tbe  true  readiog  ,  for,  as  Bentley  corrcct- 
,  lonos  and pcccarc  Hmenies  are  precisc- 
,  jbm,  aad  tbe  tautotogy,  thereibre,  of  the 
-  fcai  mtiet  not  be  ellowed  to  remain. 
^Jrtwnarkia  cerUinly^a  feeble  o 

"^an  ut  eoa  hiac  exsulare  velinv" 
reading  vincta  is  sat 
Vfcflhfcstof  the  Blandinian  MSS.  and  by  rna- 
o*W  of  CruquiuYs.  Four  MSS.,  however,  of 
5  wne  acholar'8,  and  several  of  Lambinus'*, 
9*i/iok(«.  Fea  fiods  both  readings  in  his  MSS. 


203.  Some  MSS.  nnd  early  editions  hnve  parvo, 
which  many  of  the  more  recent  editors  have 
adopted. 

206.  Faber  pivea  parcus ;  Valart  {Prsuf.  ad 
Horat.  xv.  conjertures paucvs. 

208.  In  plnce  of  urbem,  six  MSS.  of  the  Brfti*h 
Museum,  together  with  the  •ditio  princtps  in  tlie 
King*s  library,  have  urbcs.  Fea's  remaik  is,  we 
suspect,  rather  too  comprehensiv e :  M  urUs  MSS. 
oranes  ooatri,  et  aliorum,  priscae  editiones,  et 
Britann.  1520.  urbcm  Aldus  1501,  1509,  151?. 
Juntae  1603,  ct  inde  alii  omoes,  qoos  vidiM 

215.  Sixof  Combe's  MSS.  have  vuUs 

220.  Ooe  of  Combe'i  MSS. 
tioo  of  Saxius  have  cantovit. 
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V 


v  erum  ita  risores,  ilii  commendare  dicaccs  -    ~  "i£> 
Conveniet  Satyros,  ita  vertere  seria  ludo ; 
Ne,  quicunquc  deus,  quicunque  adhibebitur  heros. 
Itegali  conspectus  in  auro  nuper  et  ostro, 
Migret  in  obscuras  humili  sermone  tabernas  ; 
Aut,  dum  vitat  humum,  nubes  et  inania  captet.   ^  <~  230 
Emitire  leves  indigna  Tragoedia  versus, 
Ut  festis  matrona  moveri  jussa  diebus, 
Intererit  Satyris  paulum  pudibunda  protervis. 
Non  ego  honorata  et  dominantia  nomina  solum, 
Verbaque,  Pisones,  Satyrorum  scriptor  amabo ;  235 
Nec  sic  enitar  tragico  diflerre  colori, 
Ut  nihil  intersit,  Davusne  loquatur  et  audax 
Pythias»  emunctc^icrala  Simone  talentum, 
An  custos  famulusque  <fei  Silenus  aiumni.  "~ 
Ex  noto  fictum  carmen  sequar,  ut  sibi  quivis-    ,  „\  ^  j. »; ,it\  ,240 

i    J.  ,  ^£r>~ ^u-e^L 

 -/ <*c '  f  »r~r  ■> 

VARIOUS  READING3. 

334.  Tbe  common  reading  is  inornata,  for  vrbich  2.  JWc  sic  enitar  tra^ieo  differrt  colori} 
we  have  substituted  honorata,  the  emendation  of       Ut  nihil  intersit,  Davusnt  loquatur  et  audai 
Hurd.    HU  remarks,  in  support  of  this  correc-       Pythias,  emvncto  lucrata  Simone  talaxtuvx, 
tioo,  are  as  follows  :  M  The  scope  of  these  lines       An  custosfatnulusqve  dei  SUenus  alumnL 
may  be  to  regulate  tbe  satj  ric  stylc,  by  the  idea 

of  its  cbaracter,  before  giren,  in  the  allusion  to  a  i.  e.  nor,  on  the  contraiy,  in  the  cocnic  sceoes, 

Koroan  matron.    Coofonnably  to  that  idea,  a  would  I  incur  tbe  other  extreme  of  a  tooplaio  aed 

plaio,  unomamented  expression  most  not  alwavs  vulrar  expressioo,  this  as  little  suitinr  its  inherau 

be  used,  (v.  234-236.)  The  three  followin*  lines  matron-likc  dignJty.    But,  II  this 

rxample.  If 


this  reneral  application  by  cxamplc.    If  prores  the  expression  as  wetl  as  the  sense.  For. 

the  exact  reqder  find  hjroself  dissatisfied  with  this  besides  the  oppositioo  implied  in  the  disjunetire, 

gloss,  which-  seems  thejmJy  ono  the^wp.rdst  $s  nec,  which  is  this  way  restored.  dominanJio  hxs 

they  now  stand,  will  bear,  be  tnay,  perhaps,  in-  now  its  genuine  sense,  and  not  tbat  stranije  aad 

clioe  to  admit  tbe  followine  conjccture,  which  reign  one  forccd  upon  it  out  of  tbe  Greek 

ses  to  read,  instcad  of  viorn:it  i,  honorata.  As  connected 


proposes  to  read,  instcad  of  inomata^  honorata.  As  connected  with  honorata,  it  lje«orocs  a 

I.  Thc  cootext,  I  tbiok,  rcqutres  this  c  hanse.  phor,  elegantly  pursued ;  and  has,  too,  a 

For  the  two  faults  observed  above,  (v.  2129,  30.)  prjoprictv,  thc  poct  here  speaking  of  figuratrre 

werc,  first,  a  too  low  expresston,  and,  secondly,  tenns.    And  then,  for  honorata  itself,  it  seems  to 

a  too  lofty.    Corresponding  to  this  double  charge,  hare  been  a  famiMar  mode  of  exprcssion  with  Ho- 

the  poct,  having  fixed  the  idsa  of  tbis  spccies  of  race.    Thus,  (Epist.  2.  2.  112.)  "  konore  indt*TUL 

composition,  (v.  231, 2, 3.)  should  naturally  bc  led  rocal>ula  are  such  words  as  have  parum  splendo- 

to  «pply  it  to  both  points  tn  question  :  first,  to  thc  ris  and  are  sine  pondereV    And  u  ouae  sunf  in 

comic  part,  in  prescribing;  thc  true  mcasure  of  its  honore  vocabula"  is  spoken  of  thc  conlnrr  oees, 

condescension  ;  and,  serondly,  to  Utc  tragic,  in  such  as  are  fit  to  enter  into  a  serious  tragir  conv 

settling  tbe  true  bounds  of  its  elevation.    And  position,  in  tbis  very  epistle,  line  71  **  {fhr€s 

this,  according  to  the  reading  here  offered,  the  Horace,  vol.  1,  p.  202.  seqq  )  The  meanisf  gvtea 

poet  does,  only  in  an  inverted  order.    Thc  seose  to  dominantia  from  the  Greek,  aod  to  wbich  the 

of  the  whole  would  be  this,  learned  btshop  alludes,  may  be  best  eipUo- 

ed  io  the  words  of  Gesner.    M  Dominant»  ex 

1.  Aon  eg-o  Iwnorata  ct  dominantia  nomina  solum  Graeco  expressum  est,  «vpia,  i.  e.  propria,  qa<- 

Fer6aoue,  Pisones,  satyrorum  tcriptor  amabo :  bus  contraria  saut  aropa.    Sic  domicithm  habe- 

re  dicitur  rerbum  in  ea  re,  de  qi 

i.  e.  in  tbe  tragic  scenes,  f  would  not  confine  my-  adhibetur.    Ctc.  Fam  16.  17." 

self  tosuch  words  only,  as  are  in  honour,  and  bear  237.  Some  MSS.  of  Combe's, 

rule  in  tragic  aod  die  most  serious  subjects;  this  Fea'a,  and  also 

stateliness  not  agrecing  with  the  coodescending  anmiax. 
Uvity  of  tbe  satire. 
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Speret  idem ;  sudet  multum,  frustraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem.    Tantum  series  juncturaque  pollet ; 
Tantum  de  medio  sumtis  accedit  honpris. 
Silvis  educti  caveant,  me  judice,  Fauni, 

Ne,  velut  innati  triviis  ac  paene  forenses,  *245 

Aut  nimium  teneris  juvenentur  versibus  unquam, 

Aut  immunda  crepent  ignominiosaque  dicta. 

Offenduntur  enim,  quibus  est  equus,  et  pater,  ct  res ; 

Nec,  si  quid  fricti  ciceris  probat  et  nucis  emtor, 

Aequis  accipiunt  animis  donantve  corona.  ii50 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subjecta  vocatur  Iambus, 
Pes  citus ;  unde  etiam  Trimetris  accrescere  jussit 
Nomen  iambeis,  quum  senos  redderet  ic£tas,,'•*,r,♦ 
Primus  ad  extremum  similis  sibi.    Non  ita  pridem 
Tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  veniret  ad  aures,  ,  255 

Spondeos  stabiles  in  jura  paterna  recepit 
Commodus  et  patiens  ;  non  ut  de  sede  secunda 
Cederet  aut  quarta  socialiter :  hic  et  in  Acci 
Nobilibus  Trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et  Enni.  * 
In  scenam  missus  magno  cum  pondere  versus.  260 
Aut  operae  celeris  nimium  curaquc  carentis, 
Aut  ignoratae  premit  artis  crimine  turpi.  /      ■  ^~ 
Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poeniata  judex ;  S* 
Et  data  Romanis  venia  cst  indigna  poetis. 

Idcircone  vager,  scribamque  licenter  ?  Ut  omnes  !465 


VARIOUS  F 

244.  Tfae  common  reading  is  dcducii,  fbr  which 
we  hare  given  Markland'*  conjccture,  educti,  i.  e. 
edocati.  (Comp.  Ter.  And.  Act  5.  Sc.  4.  v.  3. 
(btctos  tiberc.) 

415.  Doring,  who  very  seldora  ventures  ujwn 
m  eraesdation  of  his  own,  ha*  given  us  bne  in 
thiilme,  by  rcading  aut  paene  forenses,  an  altera» 
twofkr  from  happy,  as  it  neither  improves  the 
wwt,  nor  appeare  to  any  advantage  by  tbe  side 

:  :  toe  d.«ibU-  aut  in  the  246th  and  247th  lines. 

Waddel  conjectures  OJenSuntur  enim 
T>attr%H  quibus  e»t  cquus,  et  res  ; 

249  Some  MSS-  and  several  of  the  early  edi- 
'ioai  hsnfracti,  a  rcading  altogcther  iriferior  to 
ibe  « in  the  text. 

251.  Iothe  9th  vd.  of  the  Classical  Joumal,  p. 
- -6,  a  correspondent  states  that  this  line,  together 
with  the  paragraph  which  it  heads, 44  has  been  de- 
njonstrated  not  to  have  becn  writlen  by  Horace  at 
»11  aod  the  editor,  in  a  note,  promises  to  lay  be- 
fere  his  rcaders  an  elaborate  dissertation,  by  a 
c»lebrated  Englisb  critic,  cjearly  demonstratiog 


that  tbe  wbole  pns<age  has  been  interpolated. 
This  promise,  we  believe,  has  tiever  been  fulfilled ; 
at  least  we  have  never  had  the  good  fortunc  of 
discovering  the  Essay  in  qucstioti,  iu  tbe  subs*- 
quent  volumes  of  the  Journal. 

1252.  Diinkin  conjecturcs  jvs  sit,  on  which  Kidd 
remarks, 11  ex  Sanctio,  ni  me  omnia  fallunt." 

259.  Victorios  (in  Cic.  ad  Fam.  5.  2.)  conjec- 
tures  MobWbus,-  but  be  is  refuted  by  Lambinus 
and  Benllcy. 

2C0.  We  have  given  missus  for  missost  the  com- 
mon  reading,  with  Bentley  Cuningam,  Huntei, 
and  others.  The  common  text  has  a  comma  af- 
ter  rarus  in  the  preceding  line,  but  uo  stop  aftci 
Enni. 

265.  Wc  havc  given  Ut  omhes  as  affbrding  a  fa  • 
bctter  sense  than  Et  omnts,  for  which  Sanadon  and 
Fea  contend.  The  former  is  found  in  a  MSS.  pf 
Acbilles  Statius'»,  in  une  of  BenUey's,  »nd  also  in 
onc  of  Fea's,  and  is  adopted  by  Bentley,  Conin- 
garn,  Gesner,  Obcrlin,  Wetxel,  Scbclle,  Honte: 
and  others.   The  coromon  text  has  An  omnes. 
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Visuros  peccata  patem  mea.   Tutus  et  intra 
Spem  veniae  cautus,  vitavi  denique  culpam, 
Non  laudem  merui.   Vos  exemplaria  Graeca 
Nocturna  versate  raami,  versate  diurna. 

At  vestriproavi  Plautinos  et  numeros  et  270 
Laudavere  sales.    Nimium  patientcr  utrumque, 
Ne  dieam  stulte,  mirati ;  si  modo  ego  et  vos 
Scimus  inurbanum  lepido  scponere  dicto, 
Legitimumque  sonum  digitis  callcmus  et  aurc. 

Ignotum  tragicae  genus  invenisse  Camenae  fc27.~> 
Dicitur  ct  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis 
Qui  canercnt  n^vi^ntquc  peruncti  faecibus  ora. 
Post  hunc  ^rsSnaVpallaeque  repertor  honestae 
Aeschylus  ct  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis, 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui  nitiquc  cothurno. 
Successit  vetus  his  Comoedia,  non  sine  tnulta 
Laude  ;  sed  in  vitium  libertas  cxcidit,  et  vira 
Dignam  lege  regi.    Lex  est  accepta,  Chorusque 
Turpiter  obticurt,  sublato  jure  nocendi. 

Nil  intentatum  nostri  liquere  poetae  :  '285 
Nec  minimum  meruere  decus,  vestigia  Gracca 
Ausi  deserere,  et  celebrare  domestica  facta, 
Vel  qui  praetextas,  vel  qui  docuere  togatas. 
Nec  virtute  foret  clarisve  potentius  armis, 

Quam  lingua,  Latiuiii^sinojv  pffenderct  unum-  '290 
Quemque  poetanimlimae  imJof'  et  mora.    Vos,  O 
Pompilius  sanguis,  carmen  reprchcndite,  quod  non 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

270.  Xearlj  all  tiie  'MSS.  and  early  editions      277.  We  have  rcmovcd  the  comma  fion  tbe 

have  vestri  proor»,  which  has  become,  thrrefore,  eod  of  the  preceding  line,  as  it  appearc  ia  the 

thfi  cointnoa  rcading.    A  fcvr  MSS.  aod  eerlj  comnion  tcxt,  and  for  Quat,  heve  given  QuL  This 

<  ditions  givc  nostri  proari%  which  H.  Stephens,  is  Bentley's  emendatioo,  bj  which  the  poet  is 

Maretus,  Bond,  Talbot,  Dacier,  Valart,  and  others  made  to  speak  of  the  actnrs  themselres,  ai  bavtng 

adopL    Considerinc  thc  origin  of  Horace,  the  becn  carricd  around  bj  Thespis  in  his  dramatic 

son  of  a  freedman,  thcre  is  a  pcculiar  proprietj  in  wain.   Gesner  s  defence  of  the  common  rcadin~ 

tbe  tersfl  vestri,  as  applied  to  the  anccstor*  of  the  appears  to  us  too  refined.   He  suppoaes  that  TbH- 

Pisos,  and  desipcnatins:,  throagh  tbem,  the  old  and  pis  and  hii  corps  dramaiique  were  onlj  hombl<- 

^enuiue  stock  of  the  Romans.  pedcstrians,  and  (hat  a  «a^oa  wa6  merely  etr.- 

971.  Coningam  reads  utrosque,  witbout  tbe  Ieast  ploved  as  a  temporary  stagc ,  when  thej  bad  reecb- 

necessitj.  ed  theif  scenc  of  action.   His  carrying  his  playt 

872.  Some  editors,  considcrin^  ibe  juil#ment  inwaggons,  means,  acoordtog-  to  the  cntic,  notba-' 

l>asscd  by  Horace  on  Plautus,  as  fartoo  severe  nc-  more  than  that  Tbespis  had  his  pteces  perfbnned 

cording  to  tbe  common  reading,  (JV>  dicum  jfu/.  in  these  humble  vebiclcs  :  "  His  vexii  pocmalo 

te),  have,  on  tbe  aotboritj  of  a  MS.  of  Achilles  i.  e.  in  his  docuit  Tragoedias,  Cgura  jucunda, 

Staiius's,  (to  wbich  roay  be  added  ooe  of  Fea's,)  quidni  cnim  vehi  dicantur,  quBe  a^nntur  in  plaus 

giwen  Aon  dicam  «ftufe,  but  vid.  Explanatory  tris  ?'* 
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Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit,  atque 

Praesectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem  ^  

,  *        lngenium  misera  quia  fortunatms  arte  *i95 
Credit,  et  excludit  sanos  Helicone  poetas 
Democritus,  bona  pars  non  ungues  poncrc  curat 
f  tx,     Non  barbam,  secreta  petk  loca,  balnea  vitat.  > 

,  -Nanciscetur  emm  pretium  nomenque  poctae,  ^  , 

•  «  o        tribu^s  Anticyris  caput  insanabile  nuncmam  '  .^  *     ^  _^  oOD 
riAr  ^Torisori  Liclhocbmmiserit.  ,  O  ego Taevtis,4 
Qui  purgor  bilem  sub  verni  temporis  horam ! 
Non  alius  faccret  meliora  poemata.  Verum 
Nil  tanti  est.   Ergo  fungar  v^cc  cotis;  acutum  ; 
Recjdere  quae  ferrum  valet,  exsors  ipsffsecancti :  °  305 
Mu nus  et  olliciuin,  ni  1  scribens  ipse^  docebo ; 
Un3c  parcritur  ojpes ;  quid  alat  Ibrmctque  poetam ; 
Quid  deccat,  quid  non ;  quo  virtus,  quo  ferat  error. 
Scribcndi  recte  sapere  est  et  prmcipium  et  fons.  b 
Rem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  ostenderc  chartae :  310 
Verbaque  provisara,  rem  non  invita  sequentur. 
Qui  didicit,  patriae  quid  debeat,  et  quid  amicis, 
Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus  et  hospes, 
Quod  sit  conscripti,  quod  judicis  officium,  quae 
Partes  in  bellum  missi  ducis ;  ille  profecto  315 
Reddere  personae  scit  convenientia  cuique. 
Respicere  cxemplar  vitac  morumque  jubebo 
Doctum  imitatorem,  et  veras  hinc  ducere  voces. 
Interdum  speciosa  locis  morataque  recte 

Fabula,  nullius  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  artc,  3^0 
Valdius  oblectat  populum  meliusque  moratur, 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 


294.  We  bave  giveu  Praettctusn,  oo  the  aa-  MSS.  of  Statius,  Cruquius,  Pulmann,  Bersmann, 

ihacfcy  of  several  MSS.,  w.th  Lambinus,  Dacier,  and  Beolley,  give  vivas.    Still,  notwitbatanding 

Bavter,  Beutley,  Cuningam,  Sanadon,  Valart,  this  weight  ot  authority,  we  have  retained  the 

DdriBg,  Hunter,  and  others.  Fea  labours  to  prove  common  lection  with  Muretos,  Bond,  Dacier, 

Perftcbtm  the  true  reading,  which  is  found  m  Baxter,  Gesner,  Combe,  Wetzel,  Zeune,  and  D6- 

inanj  MSS.  Perfectum  will  apply  to  carmen,  but  ring.    The  last  meotioned  critic  observcs  m  its  de- 

Prumtbm  to  unguem.   vid.  Lxplanatory  notcs.  fence :  "  Leclionem  vivsa  pro  vcras,  a  Bentleio 

302-  Some  MSS.  and  early  editions  hove  pur-  prolatam,  frustra  probarunt  plures ;  viva  enim  vox 

ro.  (Xoyot  rftipv%oi),  quam  auribus  percipimus  ex  ore 

311.  The  coNatioo  of  Saxius  has  srquuntur,  loqaenua,  opponitur  scnptis,  et  iis  quao  leguatur ; 

^bich  occurs  also  in  Oberlinus'8  MSS.  nec  Bentleius  idoneum  excmplura,  quo  manirct 

319.  Tbe  collation  of  Saxius,  and  likewise  one  receptam  lectionem,  proferre  potuit.n 
of  Fea't  MSS.,  have  quod  dtbcat,  et  quod.  319.  A  few  M9S.  and  cditions  exhjbitjocts  ic  • 

314.  la  place  of  veras,  the  common  reading,  Jocu,  a  reading  which  evidentJy  originated  in  z 

oearly  all  the  exrly  ediUons,  together  with  all  the  mere  miitake  on  the  part  of  tho  copyiiti. 
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Quam  versus  inopes  rerum  nugaeque  canorau. 
Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 
Musa  loqui,  praeter  laudem  nuliius'avaris. 
Romani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem 
Discunt  in  partcs  centum  diducere.  —  Dica*. 

Filius  Mbini,  si  de  quincutice  remota  est  ^  ^ 

Uncia,  quid  superei  ?  —  Poteras  dixisse :  TrUnsA_--~Eu  /  r  >  J 
Rem  poteris  servare  tuam.    Redit  uncia,  quidtit1? 

Scmw.  —  An,  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculj  ^  330 

Quum  semel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina  fingi  ~~~ 
Posse  linenda  cedro,  et  levi  servanda  cupresso  ? 

Aut  prodesse  volunt  aut  delectare  poetae, 
Aut  simul  et  jucunda  et  idonea  dicere  vitae. 
Quidquid  praecipies,  esto  brevis,  ut  cito  dicta  335 
Percipiant  animi  dociles,  teneantque  fideles. 
Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectorc  manat. 
Ficta  voluptatis  causa  sint  proxima  vcris : 
Nc,  quodcunquc  volet,  poscat  sibi  fabula  credi ; 
Neu  pransae  Lamiae  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo.  340 
Centuriae  seniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis ; 
Celsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Ramnes  : 
Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 
Lectorem  delectando  pariterque  monendo. 


VARIOUS  READINGS. 

*iU6.  We  have  {►iven  Dicas  ~  vtilh  Bentley  in   —  ■—Utcilodicmi 

place  ©f  Dicaty  whicb  )ast,  howevcr,  is  supported  Percipiant  animi  docile$%  teneantqvc  fideUs . 

by  Ihe  greater  number  of  MSS.  Omne,  &c.  i 

328.  Soroe  read  ntperat,  others  superest,  but  tho 

true  lectiou  is  superet.— In  ihis  same  line  Bentley  i.  c.  Ut  animi  cito  dicta  percipiaxt  doctles.  et  te- 

has  poterat  dixisse,  Triens?  and  Cuningam,  po-  neant;  ita  omnc  nimhun  solet  cffiveru   The  iU 

ttxat  dixisse,  Triens.    Both  of  these  readitijp  ap-  is  bcre  sunposed  to  bc  understood.    M  That  iUs 

i>ly  the  words  just  givcn,  to  Horace.    It  >s  far  is  often  otnjtlcd,  we  allow,"  says  ibe  •*  Bnt^i 

better,  however,  lo  adopt  tbe  lection  which  wc  Critie,"  as  citcd  by  Du  Bois;  "  but  surelr,  to  tn^ 

have  given  in  our  text,  and  to  make  the  words  in  scnse  which  this  interpretation  asstens  to  ut,  it 

qucsiion  proceed  from  the  instructor  of  the  youth.  should  be  followed  by  percipiunt  and  (encU  ;  ecd 

vid.  Explanatory  notes.  tben  thc  metrc  would  be  destroyed." 

3^.Cu».nSainreadsi?ein^oteni4ert>flrefuo»n.  339.  We  havc  given  BentleyWadinr.  wbieh 

337.  Bentley  consUiers  this  lme  apurious,  and  i»  fanclioned  by  tbe  older  MSS.  and  cariier  edi- 

encloses  it  wiihtn  brackets.   "  It  weakens,  instead  tions.    The  commou  text  has  Aec,  quodcvmqvi 

of  adding  strength  to  the  thooght.    The  expres*  voht. 

»«on  is  not  correct   Tbere  can  be  no  danger  in  340.  Cuningam  reads  excint. 

the  length  of  the  precept,  if  whatever  is  superflu-  342.  Thc  truc  forra  is  Ramnes  as  wc  have  girea 

ous  (ivperracuwf/i)  bc  immediately  furgotten."  it;  not  Rhamnes,  as  it  appears  in  many  edkkns. 

^uch  is  tne  reatooing  of  Bentley  as  given  bv  Frau-  Compare  JSriehbuhr^s  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  I . 

cis,  nor  is  it  withoul  its  weight   Wakclield,  how-  seqq.  (Hare  and  ThirlwalVs  transi.) 
«rer,  aUempts  to  ret  over  the  difficultv  by  altcrine 
<he  punctuaUon  ot  the  pasage, 
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/w*.  

Hic  meret  aera  liber  Sosiis,  hic  et  mare  transit.  345 
Et  longum  noto  scriptori  prorogat  aevum. 

Sunt  delicta  tamen.  quibus  ignovissc  velimus. 
Nam  neque  chorda  sonum  reddit,  quem  vult  manus  ct  mcns, 
Posccntique  gravem  j>crsaepe  remittit  acutum  ; 
\cc  scmper  fcriet  quodcunque  minahitur  arcus.  350 
Verum  ubi  plura  nitcnt  in  carminc,-  non  ego  paucis 
OfTendar  maculis,  quas  aut  incuria  fudif,  '  ' 

Aut  humana  parum  cavit  natum.    Quid  .crgo  cst  ?   

Ut  scriptor  si  peccat  idcm  librarius  usque, 

Quamvis  est  mohftus,  vcnia  carct ;  ut  citliarocdu^  355 
Kidctur,  chorda  qui  scmper  obcrrat  cadem : 
Sic  mihi,  qui  multum  cessaf,  fit  Choerilus  ille, 
Qucm  bis  terve  bonum  cum  risu  miror ;  et  idern 
Jndignor,  quandoquc  bonus  dormitat  fiomeriiA 
Verum  operi  longo  fas  cst  obrcpere  soinnum. 

Ut  pictura,  poesis :  crit  quac,  si  propius  stes, 
Te  capiet  magis,  et  quaedam,  si  longius  abstcs. 
Haec  amat  obscurum  ;,  volct  hacc  sub  luce  videri^ 
Judicis  argutum  quae  non  formidat  acumen  : 
Haec  placuit  semcl,  haec  dccies  rcpetita  placebit. 

0  major  juvenum,  quamvis  et  vocc  patema 
Fingcris  ad  rcctum,'et  pcr  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 
Tolle  memor :  certis  medium  et  tolcrabilc  rcbus 
Recte  concedi :  consultus  juris  ct  actor 
Causarum  mediocris  abcst  virtutc  discrti 
MessaJac,  nec  scit  quantum  Casccllius  Aulus  ; 
Sed  tamen  in  pretio  est :  mediocribus  essc  poetis 
Jlon  homines,  non  di,  non  concesserc  columnae.  ^ 


— .  .... 


VARIOUS  READING3. 


Three  of  Cruquius's  MSS.  bave  remutit      560.  The  greater  nnmber  of  MSS.  and  many ,  if 

which  he  receives  into  the  text.  nol  all,  of  tbc  carlier  editions  have  operi  longo  at 

me  MfcS.  of  Fea's  and  Ber»inann's  have  wc  have  givcn  it  in  tlie  (ext.  Bentley  first  rccall- 

t,  and  00«  of  Achillc-  Statuis's  nuaccun-  cd  this  reading,  which  had  been  rlisplaced  by  opere 

Boafm  conjcctures  cuicunqut.  in  /ong-o,  thelection  of  a  ftw  MSS.,  and  far  less 

<Mk T^ke  common  text  has  ct  cithnrotdus,  for  clegant.    liis  correction  is  adopted  by  every  sub- 

•rtncaae  ba*e  giren  with  Bentley  vt  cilharoedus  ^ quent  edilor  of  note.    Tbe  cotnmon  text,  how- 

^^■ttority  of  aeveral  MSS.  "  Quis  non  sen-  cver,  still  retains  thc  inferior  rcading  just  men- 

**C4*ttds  the  critic,  "  suaviorem  ct  vividio-  tioncd. 

*Bn  fan  umuonem,  si  ut  repetatur?    Sic  alibi      371.  Some  read  Cassclltus,  but  the  true  form  i» 

jfy**L\.\i  12.  seqq.  et  Epist.  1.  1. 20.  aeqq.  thal  given  in  the  text,  and  which  occurs  frequent- 

Bwlcy  gives  l>it  tcrve,  froni  nnc  of  Ins  ly  in  ancient  inscriptioos.    Comp.  Groter,  p.  240* 

MSS,  umt  have  exhibited  it  in  our  texL  He  is  6ic.  ^joni 
ttlowedbj  TuninKam,  Saoadon,  Gesner,  Valart,  373.  Lambinus  rcads  3 "on  d/,  rnn  homints.  mHK„ue 
^rfu^Combe,  Wakefield,  Zcune,  Schelle,  antl  pler,  p.  2 

*&*n>  The  cornmon  leading  is  l>is  tcrqw 

/icm  homints. 
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(j  t  gratas  intcr  mcnsas  syniphonia  discors 

Kt  cras8um  unguentum,  et  Sardo  cum  mcllc  papavcr  «H£ 

Offendunt,  potcrat  duci  quia  cocna  sinc  istis : 

Sic  animis  natum  inventumque  poema  juvandis, 

Si  paulum  a  summo  dccessit,  vergit  ad  imum. 

Ludcrc  qui  ncscit,  campestribus  abstinct  armis,  ^ 

Indoctusque  pilac  discive  trochivc  quicscit,  3SO 

Ne  spissae  risum  tollant  rnipune  coronac  ; 

Qui  nescit,  vcrsus  tamen  audct  fingerc  !     Quidni  ? 

Libcr  et  ingcnuusfpracsertim  ccnsus  equestrem 

Summam  nummorum,  vitioque  remotus  ab  omni.  — 

Tu  nihil  invita  dices  faciesve  M  inerva  ;  385 

Id  tibi  judicium  cst,  ea  mcns :  si  quid  tamen  olim 

Scripseris,  in  Macci  desccndat  judicis  aures, 

Et  patris,  ct  nostras,  nonumque  prjematur  in  annum, 

Membranis  intus  positis.    Delcre  licebit,  • 

Quod  non  cdideris :  ncscit  vox  missa  revcrti.  3^0 

Silvestrcs  homincs  saccr  intcrpresque  deorum 
Cacdibus  ct  victu  foedo  dctcrruit  Orphcus  ; 
Dictus  ob  hoc  lenire  tigres  rabidosquc  lcones : 
Dictus  et  Amphion,  Thebanae  conditor  urbis, 
Saxa  movcre  sono  tcstudinis,  et  precc  blanda  39f> 
Duccre  quo  vellct.    JFuit  hacc  sapicntia  quondam* 
Publica  privatis  sccerncre,  sacra  profanis, 
Concubitu  prohibcre  vago,  dare  jura  inaritis. 
Oppida  moliri,  leges  incidcre  ligno. 

Sic  honor  et  noinen  divinis  vatibus  atque  400 
Carminibus  venit.    Post  hos  insignis  Ilomcrus, 


VAUIOUsi  HKADING8. 


375.  The  collntionof  Saxius  has  fJt  crassum. 

378.  Tne  comraon  te*l  has  paulutn  a  summo 
discessit.  •  We  have  givcn  ihe  reading  of  Bcutlcy 
aniJ  others,  as  far  more  elegaut. 

.181.  "  I  never  undcrstood,"  says  Wakcueld,  as 
cited  by  Du  Bois,  "  how  a  inan  vitio  remotus  was 
thercfore  more  qualifu-d  to  be  a  poet.  Horacc 
hirmclf  wa*  by  his  own  confession  of  middling 
morals,  (mediocribus  vitiis  tcnebatur)  but  ought 
he  on  Ihat  account  to  be  estcemcd  a  middlmg 
writer,  (scriptor  mediocris)  ?"  Wakcficld  riro- 
poses  thercfore  to  read  viacloquc  remotus.  Tlve 
lcarncd  crilic,  howcver,  mistakes  cntircly  tbe 
incaning  nf  liorace ;  the  pas«age  is  purely  ironical, 
«nd  is  well  cxplaiued  bv  Sauadon.  vid.  Eipla- 
natory  note?. 


.187.  Bentley  reads  Maeci  from  MSS. 
MSS.  give  Metii,  wbich  some  edttinns  receive. 

394.  We  havc  given  urbis  with  Fe*. 
as  inore  accuratc,  though  perba|*s  le$s  poetacsvt, 
than  arcis  wnich  most  editkms  eihibit.    TW  lec 
tion  urbis  is  found  in  four  of  PulmwuVs  MSS-,  ic, 
all  of  Cruquius'*,  in  twelve  of  Vaiart*a,  two  o; 
Oberliiius's,  and  several  of  Fea's. 

395.  Wakcueld  poiitts  tbc  passage  thus 

Sana  sono  moverc  testudiniset  prece,  blandA 
Ducere  quo  vellel  — — — _ __ 
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Tyrtaeusqucimares  animos  in  Martia  bella 
Vereibus  exacuiU  Dictae  per  carmina  sortes, 
Et  vitae  monstrata  via  est,  et  gratia  regum 

Pieriis  tentata  modis,  ludusque  repertus,  f<**~*4  «m^  -j>  -  405 
Et  bngorum  operum  finis :  ne  forte  pudori 
Sit  tibi  Musa  lyrae  solers,  et  cantor  Apollo. 

Natura  fieret  laudabile  carmen,  an  arte, 
Quaesitum  est.   Ego  nec  studium  sine  divite  vena, 
Nec  rude  quid  possit  video  ingenium :  alterius  sic  410 
Altera  poscit  opem  rcs,  et  conjurat  amice. 
Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fecitquc  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit, 
Abstinuit  Venere  et  vino.   Qui  Pythia  cantat  , 
Tibicen,  didicit  prius,  extimuitque  magistrum.  415 
Nec  satis  est  dixisse :  Ega  mira  poemala  pdngo : 
Occupet'  exlrcmum  scabies  ;  mihx  turpe  relinqui  esL 
Et,  quod  non  didici,$anc  nescire  fateri. 
Ut  praeco,  ad  merces  turbam  qui  cogit  emendas, 
Assentatores  jubct  ad  lucrum  ire  poeta    .  ^  420 
Dives  agris,  dives  positis  in  fenore  nummis. 
Si  vero  est,  unctum  qui  recte  ponere  possit, 
Et  spondere  levi  pro  paupcre,  et  eripere  atris 
Litibus  inplicitum,  mirabor  si  sciet  inter- 

Noscere  mendacem  verumque  beatus  amicum.  425 
Tu  scu  donaris,  seu  quid  donare  voles  cui. 
Nolito  ad  versus  tibi  factos  ducere  plenum 
I^aetitiae ;  clamabit  enim,  Pidchre !  bcne  !  recte  ! 
Pallescct  super  his ;  etiam  stillabit  amicis 

Ex  oculis  rorem ;  saliet,  tundct  pcdc  tcrram.  430 


VARIOUS 

'M>2.  Some  MSS.  and  early  cditions  have  Dir- 
^amqui,  alluduig  to  Pindar.  Tbe  lectioo  is  an 
«mntoat  ooe.  Quintilian  (10.  1.)  establisbes 
't*  trw  readm"  Tyrtaeusque  wben  he  remarks, 
M  Hontim  faistra  Tyrtaeum  Horaero  fflibjungiC" 

409  A  MS.  of  Achillcs  Statius's  has  Eep  non. 

41D.  Some  of  the  early  editious  givc  prnsit. 

414  Some  MSS.  and  a  few  early  editioos  have 
el  JBcecao.  Sanadon  adopts  this  reading,  and  ob- 
serret:  "  Je  Hs  dans  ce  rers  Baccho,  ainsi  quc 
1«  portent  les  niamiscrits  cites  par  Estaso.  Le 
wi  eo  a  plus  de  gr&ce,  la  metaphore  est  mieux 
**teoaet  et  il  J  a  toutc  apparence  que  les  co- 
jxstes,  qui  oot  mis  eino,  ont  pns  la  ?;luse  des  gram- 
meineitspotirletette" 


READINGS. 

416.  Bentlejr  reads  Ncc  satisest  as  we  have 
given  il,  in  placc  of  the  cotnmon  lectiou  JVimc  ta- 
tis  est,  and  obserres,  in  support  of  htsemcndation : 
**  Enimvero,  si  AVtne  satis  est  voluisset  Horatius ; 
conseqoens  erat,  ut  non  in  diversis  artibus,  sed  in 
una  cademque  comparatio  instituerelur,  hoc  mo- 
do:  Olim  quidem  bomines,  non  sine  uugno  ap- 
paratu,  sine  multo  doctrinae  instrumcnto  et  su- 
pellecuU),  Pocticam,  attingere  ausi  sunt;  Nanc 
satis  est  dixisse,  Ego  Poeta  sum,  et  sic  illotis  pe- 
dibu»  ad  Musarum  fon»*  accedere." 

423.  Bentleyreadsarfi*(i.  e.  *rctis)  for  atris. 
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Ut,  quae  conductac  j)lorant  in  funcre,  dicunt 
Et  faciunt  prope  plura  dolentibus  ex  animo  ;  sic 
Derisor  vero  plus  laudatore  movetur. 
4  Reges  dicuntur  multis  urguere  culullis, 
Et  torqucre  inero,  quem  [K^rspexisse  laborant,  43.> 
An  sit  amicitia  dignus :  si  carmiria  condes, 
Nunquam  te  fallant  animi  sub  vu!pe  latentes. 
Quintilio  si  quid  recitares,  Corrige  iodes 
Hoct  aiebat,  et  hoc.    Melius  te  posse  negarc?. 
Bis  terque  expertum  frustra,  delcre  jubebat.  140 
Et  male  tomatos  incudi  rcddere  versus. 
Si  dcfendere  delictum,  quam  vcrtere,  malles, 
Nullum  ultra,verbum  aut  operam  insumebat  inanern. 
Quin  sine  rivali  teque  et  tua  solus  amares. 
Vir  bonus  et  prudens  versus  reprehendet  inertcs,  445 
Culpabit  duros,  incomtis  allinct  atrum 
Transverso  calamo  signum,  ambitiosa  recidet 
Ornamenta,  parum  claris  lucem  dare  coget, 
Arguet  ambigue  dictum,  mutanda  notabit ; 
Fiet  Aristarchus  ;  non  dicct ;  Cur  ego  amicum  450 
Offendam  in  nugis  ?  Hae  nugae  seria  ducent 
In  mala  derisum  semel  cxceptumque  sinistre. 
Ut  mala  quem  scabies  aut  morbus  regius  urguet. 
Aut  fanaticus  error.  et  iracunda  Diana, 

Vesanum  tctigisse  timent  fugiuntque  poctam,  iof» 
Qui  sapiunt ;  agitant  pueri,  incautique  sequuntur. 
Hic  dum  sublimis  versus  ructatur,  et  errat, 
Si  veluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auceps 


VARiOUS  BXADINGS. 

431.  The  commontesthas  91/»'  condvcti.  Mavlc-  (is  buuavi  non  conjccturam,  sed 

land  suggests  quae  conductae,  \vhich,lhough  iu  ni>-  tuain  rt  rtissimnm  iii  lo»o  Horatii  e»  Arte,q«w 

position  to  the  MSS.  aud  carlv  «clitions,  i>  un-  jnodidisti  in  noiis  ud  Callimachum.  Eamquiv|- 

doubtedly  thc  tnie  reading.    Tiie  poet  alludcs  to  del  ci  non  probal,  is  in  his  Ikeris  caecior  est q»™ 

the  Praeficae,  or  hired  fcmale  mourncrs.    rid.  taljM.    Quid  cuim  torno  cum  incude?"  Tbeeonv 

Exnlanatory  notes.  i„0„  rcndiii^,  bovvever,  has  found  raany  Irtruec 

440.  Markland  "uggests  thc  following  punctua-  and  able  advocatcs,  among  whom  may  be  m- 
tion,  which  Wakefkldadopts:  merattd  Taylor,  Chishull,  Clarke  (0*  C«ai,  1 

_  130  )  Brunck  (ad.  An.  Gr.)  Hevne  {ad  /W  0- 

Bxe  terque  cxpcrtum ;  frustra :  deUrc,  fcc.  6.  140  )  Eichstadt  (fr.  JUtio,  p.  175  )  Gts»i 

,  ,  am*  *ca    v'd-  Explanaton-  notcs. 

441.  We  have  retamcd  thc  common  reading  443.  Cuningain  reads  on  coujecture  AH 
iornatos,  for  which  Bcntle>  Rives  onconjcrturo  Itr  vcrbi,  aul  operae  insumcbat  tnanis.   Tbere  i> 
natos,  and  Cumugam  formatos.   Bentley1*  emen-  considcrable  elegance  in  tbis  emeudatioo 

r  11011  '!?  ap,1 >a     1,1  h,H  notes  lo  (:R,,'nmcho8  450.  The  comroou  text  has  nec  dictt,  for  whid» 

(ii^gm.  40.)  and  receivcd  high  commcndation  from  nre  havc  substituted  with  Bentier  and  others  •» 

Graevius,  tvho ,  in  a  letter  to  tlie  English  critic,  dictt,  on  the  authonfv  of  manv  ofthe  oldeit 
observes ;  "  Dudom  saepius  harum  rcrum  imperi- 
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la  puteum  tbveamvc,  licet,  Succurriu,  longum 
Clamet,  io  cives  !  ne  sit,  qui  tollere  curet.  460 
Si  curet  quis  opem  ferre,  et  demittere  funem. 
Qui  scis,  an  prudens  huc  se  projecerit,  atquc 
Servari  nolit  ?  dicam,  Siculique  poctac 
Narrabo  interitum.    Deus  immortalis  haberi 
Dum  cupit  Empedocles,  ardentem  frigidus  Aetnam  465 
Insiluit.    Sit  jus  liceatque  perire  poetis. 
Invitum  qui  servat,  idem  facit  occidenti. 
Nec  semel  hoc  fecit ;  nec,  si  retractus  erit,  jam 
Fiet  homo,  et  ponet  famosae  mortis  amorem. 
Nec  satis  apparet,  cur  versus  factitet ;  utrum  470 
Minxerit  in  patrios  cineres,  an  triste  bidenta) 
Moverit  incestus :  certc  furit,  ac  vehit  ursus 
r  Objectos  caveae  valuit  si  frangere  clathros, 
Indoctum  doctumquc  fugat  recitatpr  acerbus : 
Quem  vero  arripuit,  tenet,  occiditque  legendo,  475 
Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  hirudo. 


VARIOUS  READINUS. 


461.  One  AIS.  gire«  curat,  whence  Waddel  con- 
jcctu  rcs  curvai.  t 

463.  In  placeof  (he  common  reading  dejccerit 
rre  have  ven projeceril  with  Bentley,  Cuningam, 
basadon,  and  otbers.  This  latter  reading  fs  sup- 


ported  by  tbe  greater  number  oi  MSS.,  aod  \hosr. 
too  ibo  oldeat. 

470.  Coningara  giTes  on  conjccturc  versus  cur 
dictitet. 


I 


I 


I 
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•  «• 


LYRIC  POETRY.* 

t 

*  *  ►  1 

11  Ik  the  carly  agcs  of  Greece,  the  lyric  muse,  perhaps  the  eldest  of  hc;r 
yisters,  was  destined  to  sing  the  praises  of  gods  at  their  festivals,  or  celebrate 
at  public  gaines  the  actions  of  hcroes.  Whilc  thus  employed  in  adding  ferven- 
cv  to  religion  or  patriotism,  it  is  probable  that  nothing  would  cnter  into  tlic 
composinon  of  lyric  poetry  that  was  not  moral  and  sublime.  But  though 
•'hastity  and  graodeur  were  thc  original  attributes  of  its  muse,  she  soon  de- 
scended  firom  her  primeval  stateiiness,  and  mixing  with  a  people  addicted  to 
every  species  of  pteasure  and  gratification,  shc  stoopcd  to  light  descriptions  t>f 
the  enjoyments  of  love,  banquets,  dances,  and  wine. 

'  Queen  of  the  lyre  f  in  tby  retreat, 
Tbe  fairest  flowers  of  Pindus  glow, 
Tbe  vioe  aspire»  to  crown  tby  seat, 
And  myrtles  round  tby  laurel  grow.' 

Aktnndc,  Oie.  13. 

Yet  this  vicissitude,  though  it  diminished  the  native  dignity  of  lyric  verse, 
produced  all  that  pleasing  variety  to  which  no  other  poetry  can  pretend.  Tho 
Tersification  was  naturally  adapted  to  the  theme  which  was  sung.  Each  new 
Mibject  was  agreeably  supported  by  a  changc  of  numbers,  and  hence  arose 
that  free  unbounded  spirit  which  forms  the  peculiar  charm  of  lyric  compo- 
fttjoo. 

A  great  choice  of  subjects  tlius  lay  open  for  the  inutation  of  the  Romans, 
wben  they  first  became  familiar  with  the  language  and  poetry  of  Greece. 
But  while  the  dramatic  and  epic  productions  of  that  country  were  early  trans- 
lated  into  the  Latin  language,  national  circumstances  and  manners  were  by  no 
meaas  favourable  in  Italy  to  the  cultivation  of  lyric  poetry.  The  early  com- 
niumcations  of  the  Romans  had  been  chierly  with  the  cold  and  rugged  Sabines. 
The  imagination  of  thc  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  vivified  by  inter- 
coune  with  the  Oriental  nations  ;  and  they  had  been  accustomed  from  their 
remotest  periods  to  all  the  pomp  of  Persia,  and.  the  dread  solemnity  of  Egypt. 
.Nor  vere  there  in  Ttaly  any  of  those  high  ajad  solemn  festivals  in  honour  of 
the  gods — those  august  assemblies  of  confederated  states,  which  gave  such  im- 
fwsing  dignity  to  the  Pythian  games,  at  which  an  almost  celestial  music  ani. 


•  Dunlofs  Rnmnn  Lilrrattm,  voi.  8.  p.218.  seqq.  Lond.  td. 
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mated  the  bard,  laurea  donandus  Apollinari.''  While  the  lyric  muse  wa> 
thus  restrained  from  her  highest  efibrts,  the  rigid  republicans  did  not  bend  so 
easily  at  the  shrine  of  Venus  and  the  Graces  as  the  nauves  of  Teosor  Les- 
t>os.  Their  sensibility  was  less  profound  than  that  of  the  Oreeks ;  they  bad 
less  enthusiasm,  and  also  less  gaiety  ;  thcir  passions  were  less  ardent,  ami 
their  fhres  of  geniusless  scorching.  In  Greece,  the  kindred  artof  musicwas 
long  associuted  with  verse  f  and  from  lyric  verse  it  was  so  inseparable,  tbat 
the  poet  sung  his  own  compositions  to  thc  lyre.  The  inleriority,  too,  of  thc 
Homan  music  to  that  of  the  Grecks,  precluded  those  changes  of  stropbe,  an- 
tistrophe,  and  epode,  which  give  such  animation  and  discursive  variety  to  the 
lyric  pottion  of  the  Athcnian  tragedies  und  to  the  odes  of  Pindar.  TTiis  spe. 
cies  of  poetry,  likewise,  suffers  more  than  any  other  by  transmutation  into  an. 
other  Janguage  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally  composed.  However 
coolly  it  may  actually  have  been  written,  it  raust  always  bear  reference  to  tbat 
excited  state  of  mind  in  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  poured 
forth.  We  cver  associatc  with  it  the  notion  of  something  enthusiasuc  and  er 
temporaneous,  and  the  ideaof  imitation  is  injurious  to  its  full  eflect,  asasu>- 
picion  of  premeditation  to  the  charms  of  oratory.  So  long  therefore  as  the 
Hterature  of  Rbme  was  in  its  infancy,  and  its  poets  were  only  a  race  of  tran». 
lators,  they  had  the  good  sense  to  pcrceive,  that  lyric  poetry  was  the  depart 
meut  in  which,  of  all  otlicrs,  their  imitativc  talcnts  could  be  least  succeasfullv 
exertcd. 

From  these  causes,  it  was  little  culuvatcd  duriug  the  early  ages  of  the  re- 
public,  either  in  thc  form  of  original  composition,  or  of  Grcek  imitation.  We 
hear,  indeed,  of  some  barbarous  verses  chantcd  by  the  Salian  priests,  and  po* 
cms  recited  at  feasts  by  ingenuous  youths,  in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  their 
country.    We  are  altogether  ignorant,  however,  of  the  mcrit  and  extenl,  or 
cven  the  precise  nature,  of  these  compositions ;  and  it  may  be  safery  pn>- 
nounced,  that  they  never  constituted  a  body  of  lyric  poetry,  in  any  degre< 
resembling  that  which  had  been  formed  by  Alcman,  Stesichorus,  atod  Tyrtie- 
us,  during  a  corresponding  period  in  the  history  of  Greece.    Catullus,  indeed, 
at  the  very  close  of  the  republic,  translatcd  a  single  ode  from  Sappho ;  bui 
the  other  pieces  which  haveobtained  for  him  a  rank  among  this  class  of  poete, 
are  ralher  iambic  than  lyrical. 

At  length,  in  thc  Augustan  age,  Horacc,  with  a  gcnius  improved  by  thc  early 
study  and  constant  pcrusal  of  tne  Grecian  poets,  reachcd  such  perfection,  thai 
he  could  at  onc  moment  sport  in  the  myrtle-shade  with  the  grace  of  Anacre- 
on,  and,  at  the  next,  ernulate  the  flight  of  the  Theban  eagle. 

It  scems,  however,  to  be  universally  agreed,  that,  as  a  lyric  poet  at  least, 
Horace  has  little  claim  to  the  praise  of  originality.  Even  in  those  odes  whicb 
are  most  original,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  are  not  translated  or  imitated  frou 
any  lyricbard  of  Greece,  the  words,  the  phrases,  the  sentiments  are  allGreek, 
and  evidently  ptoceed  from  a  poct  whose  mind  was  imbued  not  only  with  the 
compositions  of  Alcaeus,  Pindar,  and  Sappho,  the  three  writers  whom  he 
supposed  chiefly  tohave  imitated,  but  also  with  the  works  of  Homer  and  oftho 
great  tragedians.  This  particularly  appears,  as  was  to  be  expectcd,  in  the  ept- 
thets  attached  to  Grcek  places,  heroes  or  divinities.  If  we  proceed,  ho* 
evcr,  from  epithetsto  sentiments,  wc  shall  find,  that  a  Greek  spiritstill  prevaik 
in  the  Latin  odes.1 

It  is  said  that  raore  than  a  hundred  of  the  fragments  which  still  remain  trom 


(1)  Ftrf.pagexiii. 
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the  poets  of  Greece,  may  bc  found  in  these  scattered  epithets  and  thoughta  of 
Horacc  ;  and  hence  it  may  not  unrcasonably  be  conjectured,  that  if  all  the  ly- 
ric  productions  of  the  Grecian  bards  had  descende<f  to  ns,  it  would  be  disco- 
vered  that  few  of  bis  sentiments  or  images  are  pureiv  original.3  Some  of  tho 
odes,  indeed,  are  merely  translations  from  the  Greek  ;  as  the  Palinode,  from 
Steachorus ;  the  Bacchanaiian  ode  to  Varus  (1.  18,)  which  has  been  evident- 
1?  translated  from  Alcaeus  ;  and  the  stanzas  to  Chloe  (I.  23,)  from  Anacreon. 
Id  genera),  those  odes  on  the  comraon  topics  of  loveor  wine,  which  chiefly  oc» 
cur  in  the  first  and  second  books,  and  were  probably  the  eariiest  productions  of 
tneir  author,  may  be  regarded  as  translations.  Others  are  what  may  be  call- 
ed  parodies  from  the  Greek,  as  the  ode  on  the  voyage  of  Virgil,  and  that  ad- 
dressed  to  Thaliarchus,  in  which  the  descriptions  of  Alcaeus  have  been  ap. 
plied  to  Italian  scenery. 

Nothmg  certainiy  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  erTect  of  lyric  verse,  than 
thal  the  reader  should  thus  be  able  to  point  out,  with  the  utmost  precision,  the 
tae  where  the  copy  of  some  Greek  original  ends,  and  the  poet  begins  to  speak 
iromhisown  feelings.  To  no  species  of  composition  is  imitation  so  hurtfu)  as 
to  lyric  poetry,  and  thc  moment  we  detect  a  single  truce  of  art,  its  whole  beau> 
ty  ?anishes.  We  almost  fancy  that  Anacreon,  while  he  sung  to  his  lyre,  held 
tiie  goblet  in  his  hand,  and  had  crowned  himself  with  rose-buds,  ere  yet  thcy 
were  withered  ;  that  Tyrtaeus,  with  an  accompaniment  of  martia)  music,  in 
the  camp  and  in  armour,  heightened  the  courage  of  even  Spartan  heroes,  in 
their  contests  with  far  nobler  foes  than  they  afterwards  encountered  in  the 
4ave*  of  Xerxes  ;  and  that  Pindar,  crowned  with  laurel  at  tho  Pythian  games, 
poored  forth  in  Delphi  his  immortal  hymns,  in  honour  of  the  heroes  and  demi- 
uods  of  Greece.  But  the  odes  of  Horace  were  the  fruits  rather  of  premedita- 
tion  (han  of  impulse  :  we  can  only  think  of  their  author  as  quietly  composing 
them  at  the  villa  of  Maecenas  or  hjs  own  Sabine  farm,  and  as  writing  them 
out,  not  froin  the  necessity  of  giving  utterance  to  an  overpowering  sentiment, 
6nt  to  obtain  the  slow  approbation  of  the  public,  or  the  smiles  of  a  patrician 
patron :  and  it  is  the  best  proof,  perhaps,  of  the  force  of  Horace's  genius, 
thati  in  spite  of  this  disadvantage,  he  should  still  command  so  |arge  a  share  of 
our  sympathy,  that  he  should  excite  our  enthusiasm  by  a  spell  so  potent,  and 
that  with  all  these  imitations,  he  should  himself  at  this  moment  remain  unri- 
tlled  and  inimttable. 

TTie  odes  which  seem  to  be  of  the  invention  of  the  Latin  poet,  are  chiefly 
of  that  sort  which  has  been  termed  "occasional."  He  willinglv  employed  hin 
muse  to  celebrate  a  festive  day,  to  lament  the  departure  of  a  frtend,  or  con* 
graluJate  him  on  his  return,  to  record  any  pleasant  occurrence  of  his  own  life, 
or  any  pelitical  event  which  might  reflect  honour  on  his  patrons^  Being  of 
this  miscelianeous  description,  the  odes  of  Horace  cannot  be  at  all  classed  ; 
Wt  the  greater  proportion  of  them  may  be  reduced  under  four  divisions — Ama* 
tory,  Convivial,  iMoral,  and  Political. 

Toose  of  an  Amorous  strain  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  In  them  he  ce- 
Icbntes  hia  love  for  Lydia,  Tvndaris,  Lalage,  Glycera,  and  many  others,  who 
were  perhaps  reaJ  mistresses,  but  with  fictitious  names.  The  passion  he  sings, 
is  of  »Ught  trivial  description,  compareo>  with  that  of  the  contemporary  elegi- 
ac  poets ;  and  both  the  style  and  sentiments  are  suited  to  the  "  grata  protervi- 


(2)  "Fngmenta  Grucccrum  Lyritorum  habc mu$  ftrt  ducenta,  quonm  anvliua  cenium  in  Uo- 
'Vu}  ryerianius  tsprtssa.  St  omnts  Lyriei  Gracci  adhuc  ezstarcnt  ifortt  non  mulla  manertiU 
Jimtio  propria:1   Jtoi.  Proleg.  p.  cvhi. 
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tas"  of  his  Glycera.  At  oue  time  he  courteously  complains  of  a  rifil,  or 
gracefully  apologises  for  orTences  committed  against  the  object  of  his  attach- 
meot ; .  and,  at  another,  tlexterously  renews  bis  addresses  to  a  fonaken  m»- 
tress.  Most  of  the  erotic  odes  relate  to  the  amours  of  thc  poet  himaelf:  but 
he  sometimes  celebrates  those  of  his  friends-*-encouraging  and  advising  them 
in  their  prosecution,  or  exhorting  a  mistress  to  remain  faithful  to  her  lover. 

The  Convivial  odes  consjst  of  invitations  to  Maecenas,  and  other  illusthous 
friends,  to  join  his  social  board.    He  prepares  for  the  entertainment ;  he  pro- 
vides  the  accompaniments  of  music  and  garlands  ;  and  he  celebrates  the  hap- 
py  influence  of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus  with  fervid  and  joyous  praises.  Manyof 
tiiese  convivial  odes  are  terapered  with  moral  rerlections  ;  and  somc  of  them 
perhaps  cannot  be  well  discriminated  from  the  third  or  Mora)  class.  In  those 
which  may  be  strictly  so  termed,  he  fortifies  his  friends  against  the  dread  of 
death.    He  exhorts  them  to  enjoy  the  present,  without  diving  into  the  secrets 
hid  in  faturity,  and  to  secure  tranquillity  of  mind  by  the  practice  of  virtue. 
The  strain  of  the  moral  odes  is  always  adapted  to  the  peculiar  tempers  aod 
manners  of  the  friends  to  whom .  they  are  addressed.    For  an  aspiring  or  am- 
bitious  acquaintance  he  lays  down  rules  of  moderation  :  he  attracts  one  who 
is  melancholy  to  the  enjoyment  of  existcnce,  and  he  fixes  another  wbo  is 
prone  to  change,  to  an  equable  tenor  of  life.    To  a  covetous  friend  be  forci- 
Wy  declaims  against  uvance,— showing  that  exorbitant  wealth  occasiotistbe 
greatest  evils,  and  an  honest,  contented  mediocrity,  the  greatest  good.  At 
other  times  he  writes  with  yet  higher  aim,  and  with  more  general  and  exteo. 
sive  views,  directing  his  care  from  the  happiness  of  individuals  fo  the  rawdl 
welfare  of  the  state.    In  the  odes  which  beur  this  more  exalted  character,  hc 
contrasts  the  pernicious  luxury  and  inordinate  expense  of  his  contemporanes 
with  the  simple  frugality  of  their  ancestors  ;  and  while  seated  in  the  voluotu. 
qus  villa  of  Maeeenas,  he  casts  as  tt  were  an  eyo  of  regret  on  the  hardy  and 
laborious  life  of  the  ancient  Sabines.    He  persuades  his  countrymen  tbit 
their  corruption  of  manners,  and  neglect  of  reiigion,  were  the  sole  causesof 
the  various  calamities  with  which  the  state  had  been  recently  afflicted ;  and 
hence  he  employs  all  his  poetic  powers  to  renew  their  sentiments  of  piety,  and 
restore  the  purity  of  their  ancient  morals.    Of  this  class,  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  first  ode  of  the  third  book.    In  that  poem  he  acknowledges  thc 
supremacy  of  Jovo,  on  whom  gods  and  men  depend  ;  and  thence,  descendins 
through  various  conditions  of  life,  he  teaches  that  true  felicity  consists  in  a  fru- 
gal  enjoyment  of  such  blessings  as  we  possess,  and  not  in  the  pomp  of  pottr, 
or  the  luxuries  which  richcs  can  comroand. 

Both  in  the  Moral  and  Convivial  odes,  the  friends  to  whom  they  are  «1- 
dressed  are  frequentiy  reminded  of  the  shortness  of  life,  and  of  itsclosiag 
scene — sometimes,  indeed,  with  a  moral  scope,  but  oftener  with  a  view  of  ei- 
citing  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  prescnt  hour,  by  a  glance  at  the  uncertamty 
and  gloom  of  thc  future  The  brief  arid  ileettng  nature  of  existence  ts  te- 
called  to  our  recollection  by  a  single  word  or  image — the  departure  of  winter. 
the  return  of  spring,  thc  last  rose  of  the  season,  ihe  silent  flow  of  a  river,  or 
the  wanmg  of  the  moon.  Amonjr  no  class  of  poe's  are  the  ideas  of  death  a»d 
the  grave  so  fumiliar  as  those  o**  Ronie,  and  umon^  no  people  were  they  ?" 
likely  to  be  habitually  conjoiued  or  contras«ed  with  pleosurable  emotions.  At 
funeral  ceremonies,  flowers  were  strewed  as  ernblems  of  rnortahty.  The  roor- 
tuary  festivals  celebrated  in  Spring,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to 14 
Denth,"  immodiately  succeeded  the  joyous  feasts  of  Taunus,  and  were  ck*f 
ly  followed  by  those  of  Venus,  in  which  nymphs  and  graces  danced  on»e 
-^^ward  by  moonlight,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  roses  and  rayrtle.   The  mom  - 
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taents,  too,  and  urns  of  the  deceased,  wcre  placcd  closo  to  the  public  way,  so 
as  to  attract  the  eye  of  the  heedless  passenger,  and  obtain  his  valediction  for 
the  departed  spirit.  In  travelling  from  Rome  to  his  Tiburtine  Villa,  Horace 
must  have  passed  the  mausoleums  of  the  Plautian  and  Livian  families,  and 
other  heroes  of  his  country.  The  gloomy  iraages  of  mortality  werc  thus  link- 
ed  in  the  imagination  to  the  brightest  scenes  of  nature,  and  the  villa  and  the 
vmeyard  were  associated  with  the  tomb. 

Io  the  hisiory  of  Koman  PoetrV,  the  Political  odes  of  Horace  are  those 
which  are  most  deserving  of  consideration.  They  are  chiefly  of  his  own  com- 
position,  instead  of  being  translated  or  imitated,  like  so  many  of  the  others, 
from  the  Greek  ;  and  as  they  refer  to  the  most  prominent  events  of  Roman 
history,  they  aflbrd  some  insight  into  the  political  discussions  and  state  in- 
trigues  of  the  day.  AU  of  them  are  written  in  courtly  and  soothing  languagc. 
They  breathe  that  spirit  of  wisdom,  moderation,  and  humanity,  whicn  now 
began  to  prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  prince  ;  and  the  mildest  maxims  of  po- 
licy  are  inculcated  amid  bursts  of  lyric  fancy.  The  second  ode  is  the  first  of 
this  description.  It  was  probably  among  the  poet's  earliest  productions  after 
his  reception  at  court,  and  probably  one  of  the  firet  that-would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  emperor.  Every  thing  in  the  state  is  represented  as  in  dread- 
ful  disorder  ;  portents,  thunder-storms,  inundations,  and  civil  war,  are  all  in 
full  operation  ;  and  in  these  circumstances,  Augustus  is  invoked  to  rctrieve 
the  sinking  empire,  and  expiate  the  public  guilt.  The  next  ode  of  this  class 
(1. 14.)  was  written  about  the  time  when  Augustus  consulted  Maecenas  and 
Agrippa  whether  he  should  resign  or  retain  the  sovereign  authority.  There  is 
still  extant  in  Dio  Oassius  a  speech  delivered  on  this  subject  by  Maecenas,  in 
which  the  aHegory  of  a  ship  and  the  republic  is  so  closely  preserved,  that  Ho- 
race  probably  derived,  from  the  argumeut  or  illustration  his  patron  employed, 
the  design  of  this  ode,  in  which  he  speaks  with  such  alarm  lest  the  vessel  of 
the  state  should  be  tossed  anew  over  thc  angry  main,  tlie  sport  of  winds  and 
vraves,  without  pilot  or  rudder.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  side  of  the 
quesnon  which  Maecenas  espoused  was  the  part  to  which  the  imperial  pro- 
pounder  was  himself  inclined  ;  and  Horace  wasdoubtless  awure,  that  he  offer- 
ed  an  acceptable  homage  to  Augustu9  in  persuading  the  Roman  people  to  in- 
sist  oo  his  retaining  the  goveroment,  by  shewing  them,  under  a  striking  image, 
the  perils  to  which  the  eropire  would  bc  inevitably  exposed  if  he  abandoned  its 
directioa.  The  following  ode,  "  Nerei  Vaticinium,"  was  composed  on  thc 
breaking  out  of  the  last  civil  war  between  Antony  and  Augustus.  Ncreus, 
the  sea.god,  foretells  the  ruin  of  Troy,  at  the  very  time  that  Paris  bears  Helen 
over  the  ^Egean  sea  from  Sparta.  Under  the  character  of  Paris,  our  poet, 
according  to  some  commentators,  intended  to  represent  the  infatuated  Antony, 
whose  passion  for  Cleopatra  he  foresaw  would  be  attended  with  the  same  disas- 
trous  consequences  as  that  of  the  Trojan  prince  for  Helen  ;  and  under  the 
iirecian  heroes,  whom  Nereusin  imagination  behotds  combined  against  Iiium,  ' 
Ror%ce,  it  has  been  said,  represents  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  Augustus. 
TVre  are  several  other  odes  on  the  subject  of  the  civil  wars  between  Antony 
and  Augustus,  from  the  preparations  for  the  arduous  struggle  till  the  death  of 
Cfajpatrcu  In  alt  these  odes,  a  constant  respect  and  tenderness  for  the  cha- 
racter  of  Antony  prevail.  That  leader  had  combined,  in  his  support,  tho 
whole  power  of  the  East — his  death  delivered  Augustus  from  a  dangerous 
rivaJ,  and  terminated  a  contest  which  for  many  years  had  desolated  the  em- 
pire.  Yct  all  the  indignation  of  the  poet  falls  on  Cleopatra.  In  the  last  ode 
on  this  topic,  her  character  is  drawn  with  much  animation  and  spirit.  AH  her 
passions  are  in  violent  agitation.    Her  love  is  madness,  her  ambiuon  intoxica- 
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tion,  her  courage  despair.  The  fate  of  Antony  is  not  alluded  to ;  and  tk 
death  of  Cleopatra  alone,  whilc  justice  is  done  to  its  heroism,  is  proposed  as  i 
subject  of  pubhc  congratulation.  Nor  on  any  occasion  is  the  great  Pompey, 
or  his  son  Sextus,  long  the  chief  enemy  and  rival  of  Augustus,  ever  mentioned 
with  contumely  or  disrespcct.  This  forbearancc  shows  that  Horace,  while  he 
cxtolled  Augustus,  would  not  "flatter  him  at  the  cxpense  of  more  worthy  Ra- 
mans,  or  that  the  cmperor  thought  it  best  that  their  tnemory  should  be  fbr- 
gotten. 

In  the  course  of  the  third  book,  Horace  celebrates  Uie  succesaful  railita- 
ry  enterprises  of  Augustus,  particularly  the  reduction  of  Parthia  and  Spain. 
Most  of  the  odes  in  the  fourth  book  are  politicat,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
composcd  by  the  express  command  of  Augustus.    The  victqries  gained  in 
Gaul  by  two  of  the  most  illustrious  members  of  the  imperial  family,  Tiberius 
and  Drusus,  seem  to  have  cxcited  much  joy  and  interest  at  Rome.  TTie 
praises  of  Drusus  are  celebrated  in  a  sublime  martial  ode,  and  in  strainsof 
majesty  and  elevation  almost  Pindaric.    But  Augustus  himself  had  supported 
and  followed  up  the  conquests  of  these  commanders.    Horace,  accordingly, 
while  in  expectation  of  his  return,  wrote  one  ode,  full  of  expressions  of  teo- 
derness  and  affection,  as  well  as  of  anxiety  at  his  absence  from  Roiae,  and 
anotherin  confident  anticipation  of  his  speedy  and  triumphal  entrance  into  tbc 
capital.    Our  poet,  however,  justly  thought  that  the  military  virtues  of  kings 
are  their  least  merit.    He  was  aware  that  the  talents  of  Augustus  did  not 
chiefly  shine  in  war,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  reputation  for 
wisdom  in  peace,  as  much  as  for  prowess  in  arms.    In  the  ode,  accordingty> 
which  concludes  the  fourth  book,  and  which  was  probably  written  on  occasion 
of  Augustus  shutting  the  temple  of  Janus,  he  announces  the  general  pacificiu 
tion  oi  the  world— celebrating  the  good  order  which  had  succeeded  to  periods 
of  unbridled  license,  the  wholcsome  laws  that  had  been  enacted,  the  prospen- 
ry  of  agriculture,  and  thc  encouragemeut  cxtended  to  every  art  which  was 
conducive  to  pubhc  utility  or  privute  virtue. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  political  odes  of  Horace  chietiy  relate  to  the  events 
of  the  day,  and  the  praises  of  the  Caesarean  family.  But  in  a  few  odes  he 
has  also  celebrated  the  heroes  of  the  republic,  and  has  proved  that  his  cliarar. 
ter,  as  a  favourite  and  courtier,  had  not  obliterated  tbe  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism  and  feelings  of  hcroic  greatness.  His  cxcellence,  indeed,  is  never  roor»? 
conspicuous  than  when  he  writes  altogether  as  a  Roman, — when  he  dwells  on 
the  sublime  magnanimity  of  ancient  days,  on  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the  ev 
iled  Regulus,  or  on  those  other  heroes,  who,  in  his  own  language,  were  prodi- 
gal  of  their  great  souls  in  the  service  of  the  state.  The  love  and  prlde  «j* 
country  could  not  be  morc  powerfully  excited  than  by  thc  words  which  hep^- 
ces  in  the  mouth  of  Hannibal  after  he  had  receivcd  intelligence  of  the  Jefcat 
of  Asdrubal  by  Claudius  Nero  and  his  colleague  Livius.  Nor  could  conwgc 
and  the  thirst  of  glory,  be  more  strongly  inspired  than  by  the  harangue  of  Re- 
gulus  to  the  senate  ;  and  I  know  no  passage,  even  among  writers  in  the  high- 
est  range  of  poetry,  more  expressive  of  moral  dignity  and  resolution  than  thc 
picture  of  that  hero's  departure  for  Carthage.  (Cann.  3. 5.  49.)  The  praises, 
however,  of  these  ancient  heroes,  even  when  ofTered  with  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance  of  sincerity  and  admiration,  are  generally  made  subservient  to  hi? 
main  purpose  of  rendering  homage  to  thc  imperial  line,  and  brightening  the 
lustre  of  the  ascendant  star— 
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•  .'rescit  oo«ulto  velut  arbor  aevo 
Fama  Marcelli:  micat  interomne* 
Julium  sidus,  veltit  intar  ignes 

Luna  minorc*.   (Carw.  l.Vl.) 

Itwouid  bc  supcrfluous  for  meto  mn  ovcr  thc  various  and  wcll.known  cx- 
ccllcncie8  of  the  odes  of  Horace.  Critics,  in  all  ages  and  countrics,  havc 
extollcd  his  delicacy  of  thought  and  expression,  tbc  accuracy  and  livclincss  of 
his  dclincations,  tbe  bcauty  of  bis  descriptions,  and  the  barmony  of  his  versifi- 
cauon.  Of  all  poets  who  havc  evor  cxistcd,  he  is  perhaps  the  best  cntitlcd  to 
thc  appellation  of  inimitable.  His  odcs  havc,  in  every  age,  been  thc  constant 
objcct  of  iniitation  ;  but  all  the  copies  havc  prcsentcd  but  a  faint  image  of  the 
cxquisitc  original.  For  this  superiority  hc  is  chicfly  indcbtod  to  the  matchle&s 
turn  of  cxpression  and  language,  which  the  most  skilful  critic  of  thc  Augustan 
agc  probably  could  not  havc  improved  by  changing  a  single  phraso,  or  adopting 
onc  word  for  anothcr.  It  was  this  "  curiosa  felicitas,"  as  it  has  been  tcrmed — 
consisting  in  the  employment  of  the  most  simple  words  with  dignity,  and  thc 
most  ornamental  with  casc — that  beslowcd  suprcme  clcgance  nnd  gracc  011 
cvcry  topic  he  touched,  and  enabled  him  to  sing  with  such  cqual  succcss,  tho 
coyness  of  Chloc  and  the  triumphs  of  Augustus,  as  to  teave  it  doubtful  whethcr 
the  delicacy  of  his  amatory  and  convivial  vcrses,  or  thc  iire  and  clevation  of 
his  political  strains,  be  most  admirable.  Somctimcs  we  find  thcse  qualities 
united  in  thc  same  pocm  ;  but  his  powcr  of  expression  rcndere  tbe  transitioti 
casy  from  a  trivial  subject  to  the  most  noblc  and  lofty  conceptions.  Thus  the 
wolf  which  fled  from  him  in  the  Sabine  wood,  lcads  his  thoughts  to  the  securi- 
ty  of  the  man,  conscious  to  himself  of  rcctitude  ;  and  thc  trce,  which  hc  fear- 
ed  might  have  fallen  on  his  head,  introduccs  a  dcscription  of  thc  infernal  re- 
gioas.  In  these  and  similar  odes,  the  materials  are  so  skilfully  conjoined,  that 
they  scarcely  secm  hoterogeneous. 

The  want  of  order  and  connection,  howevcr,  is  the  fault  with  which  Ho- 
race  has  been  chiofly  reproached  ;  but,  to  say  nothing  of  the  desultory  privi- 
leges  of  the  lyric  muse,  I  ara  satisfied  that  several  of  those  transitions,  which 
are  blamed  as  too  rapid  by  modem  critics,  only  seem  abrupt  from  ignorance  of 
many  ancient  customs  and  associatcd  feelings  of  thc  Romans.  To  one,  for 
example,  who  did  not  know  that  the  mortuary  festivals  immediately  succeedcd 

those  of  Faunus,  the  following  lines  might  appear  disjointed  and  incongruous : 

• 

Nunc  et  in  umbrosb  Fauno  decet  imrooltfrc  lucb, 

Seu  poscat  agna,  sive  roalit  haedo. 
Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 

Kegumque  turres. 

But  to  a  Roman,  who  could  at  once  tracc  the  association  in  tlic  imnd  of  thc 
poct,  the  sudden  transition  from  gaicty  to  gloom  would  seem  but  an  echo  of 
the  scntiment  he  himself  annually  experienced.  Other  undefinablc  faults, 
wbich  some  think  thcy  perceive  in  Horace,  may  perhaps  bc  attributed  to  thc 
remembrance  of  distastc  at  thc  "  drilled  dull  lesson  :"  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  recollcctiona  of  carly  life,  with  which  such  writers  as  Ilorace  are 
ussociated,  do  not,  in  some  minds  at  least,  rathcr  heighten  than  diminish  the 
8ympathy  and  enjoyment.  To  one  they  will  seem  redolent  of  joy  and  youth, 
like  the  gales  of  Windsor,  while  by  others  they  may  be  only  remembered  as 
the  liaes  of  Homer  werc  recorded  in  the  mcmory  of  Ensign  Northerton.* 


*  Tom  Jonu,  B.  7.  c.  li/. 
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Then  tarewell  Horace,  whom  I  hated  so, 
Not  for  thy  jaults,  but  mine;  it  is  a  corse 
To  understand,  not  feel,  thy  lyric  flow ; 
To  comprebend,  yet  never  love  thy  verse : 
Althoueh  no  deeper  moralist  rehearse 
Our  litue  life,  nor  bard  prescribe  his  art, 
Nor  livelier  satirist  the  conscience  pterce, 
Awakening,  without  wounding,  the  touched  heart, 
Yet  fare  thee  well  upon  Soracte's  ridge  we  j>art 


*  (Mdt  HaroU,  C.  4.  st  77. 
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Thi  word  Ode  (from  the  Grcclc  was  not  introduccd  inlo  the  Latin  tonguc  until  the 
tbird  or  fourth  century  of  our  era.  and  was  then  first  used  to  denotc  any  picces  of  a  lyrir. 
nature.  The  grammarians,  perceiving  that  Horace  had  more  than  once  used  the  word  car- 
weato  designate  this  kind  of  poetry,  ventured  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  his  odes,  and  their 
example  has  becn  followed  by  almost  all  succceding  editors.  We  havc  no  vcry  strong  rea 
son,however,  to  suppose  that  the  poet  himself  evcr  intended  this  as  a  general  title  for  FiK 
lyrie  productions.    Compare  Lts  Potsits  D'Horact,  par  Sanadon,  vol.  1.  p.  6. 


ODE.  1.  Addresscd  to  Maeccnas,and  intended  probably  by  lloracc  asa  dcdication  to  him 
of  jJart  of  his  odes.  It  is  generaily  thunght  that  the  poct  collected  togethcr  and 
presentcd  on  this  occasion  the  first  thrce  books  of  his  lyric  pieces.  From  the  complexion. 
bowever,  of  the  last  ode  of  the  secoud  book,  it  would  appcar  that  thc  third  book  vras  sepa- 
lately  giveo  to  the  world,  and  at  a  later  period. 

The  subject  of  the  present  ode  is  briefly  this :  The  objects  of  human  desire  and  pursuit 
are  various.  One  man  delights  in  the  victor's  pri«e  at  the  public  garoes,  another  in  attain- 
ing  to  bigh  political  preferment,  a  third  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  &c.  My  chief  aim  i« 
the  successful  coltivation  of  lyric  verse,  in  which  if  I  shall  oblain  your  applause,  O  Maccc- 
nas,  my  lot  will  be  a  happy  one  indeed. — As  regards  the  originality  of  the  ode.  ihr  «tudent 
is  referred  to  page  xxxi,  of  this  volume- 


1.  Matctna*  atavis,  &tc.  "  Maecenas,  descendcd  from  regal  anccstors.'1  Cnius  Cilniu*. 
Maecenas,  who  shared  with  Agrippa  the  favour  and  confidence  of  Augustus,  and  distinguisb- 
«Uimself  by  his  patronnge  of  lilerary  raen,  is  said  to  have  becn  descended  from  Elbius 
Vofcerrenns,  one  of  the  Lucumones  of  Etruria,  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  tbe  lake  Vndimona 
U  tbe  year  of  Rome.445.  As  the  Cilnian  family  resided  originally  at  Arrctium,  it  is  proba 
Nethat  the  Lucumones  of  that  city  were  frequently  chosen  from  among  them.  Compar*» 
SuimkrS  Roman  History,  Vol.  L  p.  99.  2d  ed.  (Hart  and  ThirlvaWs  transl.) 

2.  0  d  jnattidium,  &c.   "  0  both  my  patron  and  sweet  glory."   The  exprcssion  dulct  d^ 
cus  refers  to  tbe  feeling  of  gratification  entertained  by  the  poet  in  baving  so  illustrious  a  pa- 
tron  and  friend.— The  Synaloepha  is  neglected  in  the  commenccment  of  this  line.  This  i« 
always  ihe  casc  with  0,  Heu,  Ah,  luc,  since  the  voice  is  sustained  and  the  hiatus  prev*oted 
by  the  strong  feelingwhich  they  are  made  to  express. 
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A.  $n>U  quoa  curriculof&c.    "There  are  some,  whom  it  delights  to  have  collected  tiie 
Ulympic  dust  in  thc  chnriot-cuiirsc."  i.  e.  to  have  cotitended  for  tlic  prize  at  the  Olympio 
gatncs.   The  Olympic  are  herc  put  kot'  Oioxftv  for  any  gnmes.    Thc  Grecian  gamc*  werc  as 
Ibllows  :    1.  The  Olympic,  celcbrated  at  Olympiain  Elis,  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Alpbeus.  after 
an  interval  of  four  year».  from  the  elevenlh  to  tbe  fifteenth  of  tbe  moiith  Heotorabaeon 
which  corresponds  ncarly  to  our  July.    It  is  uncertain  whether  Pelops  or  Herculcs  wns 
their  founder.    After  the  invasion  of  thc  Heraclidae.  Iphitns  renewed  thctu,  (864  B.  C.)  and 
Corocbus  a  second  time,  776  B.  C    They  were  celebraled  in  bonour  of  Jupiter :  the 
crown  was  of  wild  olive,  *irtw.    2.  The  Pythian,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  celebratcd  on 
tbe  Crissaean  plain  ncar  Delphi,  at  first  every  nine.  but  subteqitenlty  every  five,  years.  The 
season  for  holding  them  was  the  spring.   The  crown  was  of  laurel.   3.  The  Nemcan 
Tbese  were  origitially  funcral  gumes,  (Ayiiv  tvndtw,)  in  memory  of  Archemorus.  Hercu- 
les,  however,  after  having  kilted  the  Nemean  lion,  consecrated  tbem  to  Juptter.  Thry 
were  celebrated  in  a  grove  near  thc  city  of  Nemea,  in  the  aecood  and  fourth  years  of  every 
Olytnpiad.    Tho  crown  wasof  fresh  parsley.   4.  The  Isthmian.    Originally  eslablislicd  in 
honour  of  Pataetnon,  but  afterwards  re-modelled  by  Theseus,  and  consecrated  to  Ncptane. 
They  were  hcld  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  twice  during  each  Olympiad.   Thc  crown  was 
uriginnlly  of  pinc,  nnd  afterwards  of  withered  parsley,  but  thc  pine  snbseqdentty  came 
sgain  intourc. 

4.  Mctaquc  frridi*,  «&  <*.  And  whom  the  goal  skilfully avoidcd  by  thc  glowing  wheels." 
'J'he  pritrcipal  pnii  of  thc  clinrioteer's  skill  was  displayed  in  avoiding  thc  mttae  (iwmi)  or 
goal«.  In  the  Grerk  hippodrome,  as  wctl  as  iatheRoman  circus,  a  low  wall  was  erected 
whirh  divided  thc  Spa!iumt  or  race-ground,  into  two  unequal  parts.  Cassiodorus  calls  it 
tlie  spina.  At  cach  of  its  extremiHes,  and  resting  on  hollow  basements,  werc  placcd  three 
pillars  formed  like  concs ;  thcse  cones  were  properly  calted  mttac,  (vimat)  ;  but  the  whole 
was  oftcn  collectivcly  tenned  in  the  singutar  mtta.  The  chariots,  aftcr  starting  from  tbe 
tarctrts,  or  barriers,  where  thelr  atation  had  been  determined  by  lot,  ran  seventimes  arounC 
the  tptnn.  The  chicf  object.  thercfore,  of  the  rival  cbarioteers,  was  to  get  so  near  to  thc 
tpina.  as  to  grazc  (cciiarc)  tho  mda  in  tuming.  This  of  conrse  would  give  the  shortest 
.>pacc  to  run,  and,  if  cffected  eacl»  heat,  wouid  enstire  thc  victory.  Compare  Burgcss,  Dc~ 
gcriptinn  of  thc  Ctrcnson  thr  lia  Appia,  p.  65. 

5.  Patmaquc  nobilii.  "Andthe  ennobling  palm."  Besides  the  crown,  a  palm-btancb 
was  presentcd  to  thc  conquernr  at  the  Grecian  games,  as  a  gcneral  tokcn  of  victory :  tbis 
hc  carried  in  Im  hand.  Plutarch,  in  thc  fourth  question  of  the  eighth  book  of  his  Sympost- 
acs,  cnqrtlrcs,  why  the  sacred  games  bad  each  thcir  peculiar  crown,  but  the  palm  was  com- 
nion  to  alH  The  bcst  rcason  assigned  appears  to  be  the  longevity  of  the  tree  as  harraonis- 
in*  ivith  thc  immortality  of  the  victor's  fame.    itl  rh*  tQv  nri^Spw»  tyav  ifdtrov,  «t  arwc- 

r;.  lori,  Kainyiiwo  uafitvui-  £      <j,Jtvi{,  paxodiiiov  uiv  ieriv  iv  roi$  jtaXitrra  rwv  ^vrmv.    (Plul.  Op.  td. 

Ifatfen.  vol.  11.  p.  360.)  Tbe  explanation  commonly  given  is,  that  the  palm  can  grow 
tip  evcn  undeva  superincumbcnt  weight,  andj  is  therefore  a  fit  emblem  of  victoty. 
Whatcver  tbc  tnio  reason  may  hc,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  use  of  the  palm  at 
tlie  Grecian  gntncs  furnishe*  a  proof  that  the  germ  of  civilisation  in  that  cooutry  was 

hrought  from  the  East. 

<i.  Terrarum  dominos.  "Tbc  rulers  of  tho  world,"  rcferring  simply  to  the  gods,  and  not, 
as  some  cxplain  the  phrase.  to  thc  Roraan  people. 

7.  Hunc.  Under5tand;t«a<.  Hunt,  in  tbts  line,  Wum  in  the  9th,  aod  Gaudcnlem  in  tbe 
llth,  dcnote  rcspectivcly,  the  ambitious  asptrant  after  popular  favours,  the  covetous  man, 
and  the  agriculturist. 

H.  Crrtat  ttrgcminis,  &c.  u  Vie  with  each  other  in  raieing  him  to  tbe  higbest  ofllces  in  tho 
state."  Uonortbu*  is  here  the  dative  case  by  a  poc^ic  idiom  bascd  upon  a  Graecisni :  tbe 
prose  idfom  wnnM  retfuire  ad  hmtortf.   Tbe  epithet  tergcminis  is  equivalent  aimply  to  «m- 
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fttsimis.  Some  commentators  give  it  the  cneaning  of  41  threc-fold,"  and  consider  it  as  rc- 
lerriog  to  tbe  respective  offices  of  aedile,  praetor,  and  consul.  Others  suppose  it  to  al- 
lode  to  Uie  three  orders  of  the  Roman  state.  Both  interpretations  are  decidedly  erro- 
neous. 

9.  Ittum.  Understandjttra/. 

10.  Libycis.  One  of  the  principal  granaries  of  Rome  was  the  fertile  region  adjacent  to 
theSyrtis  Minor,  and  calied  Bysacium  or  Emporiae.  It  forraed  part  of  Africa  f*ropria. 
When  the  Carthaginians  were  in  possession  of  this  tract  of  country,  they  for  a  long  tirae 
tllowed  no  Koraan  vessels  to  navigate  the  coast  below  the  Hermacan  promontory,  fearful 
lesttbeir  enemies  might  be  temptedto  seize  what  formed  thegranaryof  Carthagc,  when 
tfaey  should  become  apprixed  of  its  resources.  The  city  of  Leptis  Minor  alone  is  said  to 
bave  paid  to  the  Carthaginian  treasury  a  talent  each  day.  (Compare  Polybivs,  3. 23.)— As 
n  gards  the  ezpression  Libycis  in  the  text,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Horace  here  uses  the 
•trtn  in  its  Grecian  acceptation.  With  the  Oreek  writers  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  Libya 
(!Mn)  was  a  general  appcllation  for  the  entire  continent  of  Africa.  In  this  they  were  very 
ctnerally  followed  by  the  Roman  poets.  The  prose  writers,  however,  among  the  latter 
r«ople,  mean  by  Libya  only  a  part  of  the  continent,  tyihg  inland.  The  general  name  with 
taem  is  Africa,  which  is  supposcd  to  have  come  frora  a  small  Carthaginian  district  on  the 
iiorthen  coast,  called  Frigi.  (A-friki-a.)  Compare  RUter,  Attgemeine  vcrglcichcndc  Geogra- 
phie.  1.  p.  955. 

1 1 .  Sarculo.   "  With  the  hoe."    Sarculum  is  for  sarricuium,  from  aarrio. 

12.  Altaiieis  condttionibus,  "  Forallthc  wealth  of  Attalus."  Alludingto  Attalus  3d,  the 
last  Vmg  of  Perganms,  famed  for  his  riches,  wbich  he  bequeathed,  together  with  his  kingdom, 
to  thc  Roman  people.  Compare  Plutarch,  FU.  Tib.  Graccli.  c.  U.—voi.  5.  p.  219.  ed.  Huitcn. 

13.  Trabe  Cypria.  The  epilbct  "  Cyprjan"  seems  to  alluu*e  hcre  not  so  much  to  the  com- 
merce  of  the  island,  extensive  as  it  was,  as  to  the  excellent  quality  of  its  naval  tiraber. 
Tberc  appear?  to  be  some  analogy,  in  narae  at  least,  between  tbe  timber  of  Cyprus  (Kfop-or, 
Kmap.  os)  and  the  Gopher  wood  of  Scripture.  Corapare  RoscnmQllcr,  ad  Gtn-  6. 14. — Tbe 
poet  uses  tke  eipressions  Cypria,  Myrtoum,  IcarUsy  Africum,  Massici,  ttc,  kot*  i^fiv,  for 
«ay  ship,  any  sea,  any  waves,  &c. 

14.  Myrfoam.   The  Myrtoan  sea  was  a  part  of  the  JEgeao,  lying,  according  to  Strabo, 

between  Crete,  Argolis,  and  Attica :  ri  iAvprOov  /itraft  rift  Ko/trtjs  terl  koI  rJ}s  'hoydas  Kat  rf}{  *At- 
-.rfe.    Sirab.  2.  vol.  1.  p.  330.  ed.  Txschk. 

Pazidus  ruxuta,  "  Becoming  a  timid  raariner." 

15.  Icarus fiuctibus.  The  Icarian  sea  was  part  of  the  Aegean,  near  the  islands  of  Icaria, 
Mycone,  aod  Gyaros.  It  derived  its  name,  not  as  the  ancient  mytbologists  pretend,  from 
Icarus  the  son  of  Dacdalus,  wbo,  aCcording  to  them,  fell  into  itand  was  drowned,  butfrom 
the  first  of  the  islands  just  mentioned,  (Iearia,  i.  e.  Icaure)  the  appellation  of  wbich  denotes 
in  the  Phoenician  languagc  "the  island  of  fish."    Compare  Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr.  1.  8. 

Afrieum.    The  wind  Africus,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  denotes  in  strictness  the 
"  West-Soath-West."  (Kapp.  ad  Arisiot.  de  Mundo.    Kxcnrs.  3.  de  Vtntis,  $  xvm.  p.  430. 
>cqq.)  It  corresponded  to  the  Greek  ts\\,  and  received  its  Latin  name  from  the  circum- 
stance  of  its  coming  in  the  direction  of  Africa  Propria.   In  translatiog  the  text  H  will  be 
uffieient  to  render  it  by  "  South-West.'* 

16.  Mrreator.  Among  the  Romans,  the  Mercatore s  werc  thosc  who,  remaining  only  ashort 
'ine  in  any  place,  visited  many  countries,  and  were  nlmost  constantly  occupied  with  the  ex- 
poitation  or  importation  of  merchandise.  The  Negotialons,  oa  the  other  hand,  generally 
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continuqd  for  some  length  of  timc  iu  a  place,  whcther  at  Romr  or  in  thc  provinccs.  Com 
pare  Coriius,  ad  S<iU.  Jldl.  Catil.  c.  40. 

Mctuens.  In  the  scnsc  of  Quam  diu  meiuit,  *(  as  long  as  he  dreads."  Tho  verb  meiuere 
conveys  the  idca  of  immcdiate  or  impending  evil  ;  whcreas  timere  refers  to  approaching 
dangcr  mercly.  Hence  the  evil  denoted  by  nutuere  U  al  waya  conceived  to  be  great.  Com. 
pare  Crombies  Gymnasium,  tol.  \.p.  194  senq.  3d.  td.  where  thc  distinction  laid  downby 
Dumesnil  is  proved  to  be  iocorrect. 

Otium  et  oppidi  &c.  "  Praises  a  retired  life,  and  the  mral  scenery  around  his  natlve 
place."   Consult  Various  Keadings. 

18.  Pauperiem.  Ilorace  and  tbe  best  Latin  writers  understand  bjpaupcries  and  jwnwr- 
tas,  not  absolute  poverty,  which  is  properly  expressed  by  egestas,  but  a  state  in  which  we  sre 
deprived  indecd  of  the  comforts,  and  yet  possess  in  some  degree  the  neccssaries,  of  life. 
Compare  ForeeUini  Lex.  Tot.  Lat.^SebeUcr^s  IM.  D.  WGrtcrb.  $.  v. 

19.  Massici.  Of  the  Roman  wines,  the  best  growtbs  arc  styled  indiscriminately  Matticum 
and  Falernum  (vinum.)  The  Massic  wine  derivcd  its  name  from  the  vineyards  of  Mons 
Massicus,  now  Monte  Matsico,  near  the  ancient  Sinucssa.  The  choicest  wines  were  produc- 
ed  on  the  southern  declivitics  of  thc  rangc  of  hiils  which  commence  in  the  neighbourbood 
of  Sinnessa,  and  eitend  for  a  considerable  distancc  inland,  and  which  may  have  takcn 
their  general  '  namc  from  the  town  or  district  of  Falernus.  Bnt  the  most  conspicoous,  or 
the  best  exposed  among  tbem,  scems  to  have  been  tbe  Massic  ;  and  as  in  process  of  time  sc- 
veral  inferior  growtbs  wcre  confounded  under  the  common  name  of  Falernian,  correct 
writers  would  choose  that  epithct  which  most  accurately  denotcd  the  finest  vintage.  Com- 
pare  Excursus  9,  to  this  Book  of  Odes. 

20.  Partem  solido,  &c.  Upon  the  increase  of  riches  the  Romans  deferred  tbe  coenc. 
which  uscd  to  be  their  mid-day  meal,  to  the  nintb  hour,  (or  three  o*clock  afternoon.)  in  sum- 
raer»  and  the  tentb  hour  in  winter,  taking  only  a  slight  repast  (prandium)  at  noon.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  natural  day  was  therefore  devoted  to  affairs  of  business,  or  scrious  empioy- 
ment,  and  was  called  in  consequence  diei  solidus.  Hence  the  voluptuary,  who  begins  to 
quaff  the  old  Massic  beforc  the  accustomed  hour,  is  said  44  to  take  away  a  part  from  the,  so- 
lid  day,"  or  from  the  period  devotedto  more  active  pursuits,  and  expend  it  on  hb  pleasure?- 
Thfe  is  what  the  poet,on  another  occasion,  (Ode  2.  7.  6.)  calls  "  breaking  the  lingering  with 
wine,"  diem  moranlem  ffangere  mcro. 

,  21-  Arbuto.  Thc  arbutus  (or  arbutum)  is  the  arbute,  or  wild-strawberry  trce,  correspond- 
ing  to  tbe  x4p«{»f  of  the  Greeks,  the  uncdooi  Pliny,  and  the  arbutus  unedo  of  Linnaeus,  cla«s 
10.  The  fruH  itself  is  callcd  «rtyapov,  ptpalKvXev,  or  fHftatKvXov,  (Athenaeus,  2.  36 )  and  in 
Latin  arbulum*  lt  reserables  our  strawberry  very  closely,  except  that  it  is  larger,  and  has 
no  sceds  on  the  outside  of  thc  pulp  like  that  fruit.  The  arbute  tree  possesses  medicinal 
qualities:  its  bark,  lcaves  and  fruit  arc  very  astringent;  and  hence,  accordingto  Pliny,  tbe 
origin  of  the  Latin  name  unedo,  (unus  and  cdo),  because  but  one  berry  could  be  caten  at  a 
time.  The  same  writer  describes  the  fruit  as  indigcstible  nnd  unwholesome.  Compare 
Plin.  H.  N.  19. 24 :  and  23. 8.    Fe>,  Flort  de  VirgUe,  p.  20.   Martyn,  ad  Virg.  Georg.  1.  14$. 

22.  Sacrae.  Tbe  founlain-heads  of  streatns  were  supposed  to  be  the  residence  of  the  ri- 
ver-deity,  and  hence  were  always  held  sacred.  Fountains  generally  were  sacred  to  thc 
nymphs  and  rural  divinities. 

4 

23.  Et  lituo  tubae,  kc.  "  And  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  intermingled  with  the  notes  of  the 
clarion."  The  tuba  was  straight,  and  used  for  infantry ;  the  lituus  was  bent  a  little  at  tbe 
cnd,  likc  the  augur'*  staff,  and  was  used  for  the  cavalry :  it  had  the  harsher  sound.  Co za- 
pare  Ltpsius  de  Milit.  Rm.  Hb.  4.  died.  10. 

25.  DriesUtta.   41  Held  in  detestntion ;"  taken  passively.   Compare  the  beautiful  pa^n^e 
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ill  HerodotUS  (1*  87-)  OUtit  yty  ovrw  av6tir6t  icrt^tcrn  ir6\taov  rfd  ilf^vnt  alptcrsL.  iv  fiiv  yif  th, 
d  ni&ti  rtit  vartpas  Sdirrovat'  Iv  ii  rm,  o\  vartpii  rovt  nallat- 

Xanel.  "  Passes  the  night"   Maneo  is  here  used  in  tfac  scnse  of  pernocto. 

Sub  Jorc  frigido.  "  Beneath  the  cold  sky"  Jupiter  is  here  taken  figiiralively  for  the 
higher  regions  of  the  air.   Compare  the  Greek  phrase  hri  &i6t. 

28  Teretes.  "  well-wrought."  Thus  teretts  occnrs,  Ode  2.  4.  21,  in  the  sense  of  "  well- 
tumed"or  "  finely  sbaped, "  and  teretis,  Epode  11.  ult.  in  that  of  "comely"  or  "  well  growu." 
Compare  Seneea,  Hippol.  45.   Lucan.  3.  565! 

Marrus.  For  Marsicus.  The  mountainous  country  of  the  Marsi,  in  Italy,  abotmded  with 
wUdboars  of  the  fiercestkind. 

29.  Edtrae.  "  Ivy-crowns.*'  Tho  species  of  ivy  here  alluded  to  is  tbe  Edera  nigra,  sa- 
credto  Bacchus,  and  hence  styled  aiov6ota  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  tbe  Edtra  pottica  of  Bauhrn. 
Itachus  was  always  ranked  arnong  thc  totelary  deities  of  poesy.  Servius  says  tbat  poets 
were  crowned  with  ivy,  because  the  poetic  fury  resembles  that  of  the  Bacchanalians.  The 
tnie  reason,  however,  is  to  be  soogbt  in  the  earlier  religion  of  Greece,  when  the  rites  and 
wrsbip  of  Bacchus  enjoyed  an  almost  gencral  ascendancy. 

Dmtarum  praemia  froniium.  Poets  arc  called  docti,  "  learned,"  in  accordancc  with  Gre- 
rian  osage :  d*«<W  *o+ol.    Compare  Callimachus,  Ep.  50.  4.   Pindar,  Isthm.  2-  86. 

30.  DiandsrotU  tuptris.  "  Raise  to  the  converse  of  the  gods  above."  The  verb  miseere 
w  bere  osed  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiora  atx^vat  $io~n.   Compare  Pindar,  Isthm.  2.  42. 

ilcsiod.Thtog.m. 

33.  Euierpc  cohibet,  &c.   Euterpe  and  Polybymnia  are  ineant  to  denote  any  of  the 

34.  Letboum  refugii,  &c.  "  Refuses  to  touch  the  Lesbian  \yre.v  Tendere  is  here  used 
htmojtnri  or  tractarc.  The  lyre  is  called  "  Lesbian"  in  allusion  to  Sappho  and  Alcaens, 
botb  oatives  of  Lesbos,  and  both  famed  for  tbeir  lyric  productions.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
strument  itsetf,  an  old  scholiast  makes  it  to  bave  had  seven  strings.  This,  according  to 
Graeviuj,  was  the  most  ancient  form  ;  but  the  autborities  wbich  he  cites  in  support  of  his 
opuuon,  do  not  bear  him  out.  The  oldest  lyres  seem  to  havc  bad  very  few  strings.  wbieh 
wert  increased  to  seven  when  the  instrument  had  rcached  its  highest  state  of  improvement. 
Compare  Spanheim,  ad  CaUim.  Hymn.  in  Del.  253.  The  tUhara,  (whence  comes  our  terra 
ffatar,  ihrougb  the  Italian,)  is  thought  to  have  resembled  a  lute,  and  the  barbitos  a  lyre  or 
hrp. 

36-  Sublimi  feriam,  Scc.   In  imitation  probably  of  a  fragmcnt  of  Euripides :  Bwofiw  r 

nMoa  ro\Srv  aio$ds. 


ODE.  4.   Octavinnus  assumed  his  new  UUe  of  Augustus  on  the  17th  of  January  (xvui. 

Cal.  Febr.)  A.  U.  C  727.  On  tbe  following  night  Rome  was  visited  by  a 
severe  tempest,  and  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber.  The  present  ode  was  written  in  alln- 
sion  to  that  event.  The  poet,  regarding  tbe  visitaUon  as  a  mark  of  divine  displeasure, 
proceedsto  enquire  on  what  deity  they  are  to  call  for  soccour  —  Who  r>  to  free  the  Romans 
lrom  the  pollution  occasioned  by  their  civil  itrife  ?  Is  it  Apotlo,  god  of  prophecy  ?  Or 
Venus,  parent  of  Rome  ?  Or  Mars,  founder  of  the  Roman  line  ?  Or  Mercury,  messen- 
tfir  of  the  skies  ?— It  is  tbe  laat,  the  avenger  of  Caesar,  tbc  deity  who  shrouds  bis  god- 
hrrad  beneath  the  person  of  Augustus.  He  alone,  if  heaven  spare  him  to  the  earth,  can  re- 
store  to  os  the  favour  of  Jove,  and  national  prosperity. 
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J.  Terris.   A  Gmecism  for  tn  tctms. 

JVivu .  Scaliger  condemns  the  menlioo  of  snow  in  a  stortn  accompanied  by  thunder  aod 
lightning.  His  censure  is  unjust.  Pausanias  (10.  33)  relates,  tbat  when  the  Gauls  attacked 
Delphi,  they  were  alarmed  throughout  the  day  by  constant  thundcrings  and  lightning  (jjpw- 
ral  rt  koI  Ktpawol  cwtjfui  lyivorro)  and  that  the  night  which  succeeded  was  intensely  cold, 
and  roarked  by  a  fall  of  snow :  (p<yos  rc  yaa  lv%vp6v,  ko2  vtfcrfc  i}v  b*o$  r$  blyu.)  Tbe  tor- 
mation  of  bail  is  precisely  analogous,  for  an  ingenious  eiplanation  of  whtch  consult  Amcri- 
can  Quarterlu  Rrv.  No.  6.  p.  25.  An  epigram  from  the  Anthology  (vol.  1.  p.  166.  td.  Js» 
cobs.)  may  also  be  ched,  in  wbich  a  floek  of  sheep  arc  made  to  return  to  thetr  fold,  after 
the  shepherd  hasbeen  killed  by  lightning,  covered  withsnow  :  roAX^  vt^tvat  x«*n. 

Dtroe  grandinis.   Every  thing  sent  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods  (rfei  iru)  was  ttnned  dinun. 
Fcstus  ad  voc  :  Servius  ad  Aen.  3.  235. 

2.  Pater,   "  the  Father  of  gods  and  mtn.M   Jupiter-   Ilar^  ivte&v  n  n. 

Rubtntc  dtxlcra.   "  With  his  rcd  right-hand."   Red  with  the  reflected  glare  of  the  thnn- 
derbolt ;  an  idea  very  probably  borrowed  from  some  ancient  painting. 

3.  Sacras  artts-   "  The  sacred  stimmits  of  the  temples."  The  lightning  struck  the  Ctpitol, 
containing  the  temples  of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Juno. 

4.  Urbem.  ««  The  clty."  i.  e.  Rome.  Compare  QuintiHan  (8.  2.)  "  Urbem,  Romam  amfi- 
wus. 

5.  Gentes.   Understand  timcntts.   •«  Ht  has  terrificd  the  natlons,  fearing  lest,*  fcc.  Ana 
logous  to  tht  Grcek  idiom  •a*C»<rt,  pi. 

<5.  Saetulsm  Pyrrhae.   Alluding  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly. 
JTova  monstra.     Wonders  before  unseen." 

7.  Protev*.  A  sea-deity :  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  gifted  with  propbecy  and  tbc  poir- 
er  of  assuming  any  form  at  pleasure.  His  fabled  employment  was  to  keep  the  "  flocks  of 
Ncptunc,  i.  e.  the  phocae,  or  seals.  Comparc  Homer,  Od.  4. 404.  &  h'v  K-r  >- 
and  Virgil.Gtorg.  4.  394. 

8.  Vistre.   A  Graecism  fororf  visendum. 
10.  Palumbis.   Consnlt  VariousReadiog*. 

13.  Flavum  Tibcrim.   "The  yeilow  Tiber."   A  reccnt  travelier  reroarks  wtth  regard  to 
this  tpithet  of  the  Tiber :  "  Ystloto  is  an  exceedingly  undescriptive  translation  of  tbat  taw 
ny  colour,  that  mixture  of  red,  brown,  gray  and  yellow,  which  sbould  answer  to  jtatrus  here; 
but  I  may  not  deviate  from  the  established  phrase,  nor  do  I  know  a  bette^.,'   {Rome  in  tht 
Xinettenth  Ccnturu,  vol.  1.  p.84.  Am.  ed.) 

14.  IMorc  Elrusco.  Thc  violence  of  thc  storm  forced  the  waves  of  tht  Tibtr  (rom  the 
upper  or  Tuscan  shore,  and  causedan  inundation  on  thelower  bank,  or  left  side  of  the  river, 
wherc  Rome  was  situated.  Dio  Cassius  (53,  90.)  in  speaking  of  thU  overflowing  of  tbe 
atream,  which  covered  all  the  low  parts  pf  the  city,  (*ueav  rft»  h  ro.«  wtUts  'rfyw*)  cites 
the  interprttation  which  the  augurs  gave  of  thts  omen,  that  it  was  a  presage,  namely,  of  tke 
futurc  greatness  and  power  of  Aogustus :  (ffrt  rt  itl  piya  ahfyeu,  xat  «rt  *ac*v  rit*  rtXtv  brtx"- 
ptav  tf«.) 

16.  Jtfbftttmen/a  rcgu.  "  Tbe  rocmorial  of  king  Nuroa."  Some  difference  of  opinion 
exists  relative  to  the  meaning  of  monumenta  iu  this  passage.  Doriog  makcs  quet  in  the  next 
)ine,  an  explanatory  particle,  with  thc  signification  of  vempc,  aod  consequenUy  refers 
7nonwncnta  to  tcmpla,  supposing  the  poet  to  allude  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  built  by  Wuma  io 
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Tjiis  quarter  of  Ihc  city.   It  is  morc  than  probable,  liowever,  that  Horacc  intends  by  manu» 
nenta  to  designate  the  palace  of  Nuina,  which.  according  to  Plularch,  ttood  in  the  Hnmedi 
ate  vicinity  of  that  teraple,  and  was  distinct  from  his  othcr  residence  on  the  Quirinal  bilj. 
The  worda  of  the  biograpber  are  as  follows  :  'K«-d  ii  litK&a^t  ras  Uponrvvas,  i&tlparo  rXqofov  tov 

'ki  'icriat  itpow  r»jr  Kolovftlvrjv  'Vnytav  otov  n  flaolXuov  oiV^a.   (Vlut.  Vlt.  Num.  C  14.  td.  Hutttn.  Vot. 

i.p.  170.)  In  addition  to  the  name  which  Flutarch  hcre  givcs,  (Regia),  and  which  Ovid  also 
mcnlions  (u  regia  parta  Numae."  Trist.  3.  1.30.)  the-building  in  question  was  likewisc 
c&lled  Cmria  Pompilii,  and  Atrium  Regittm.    Compare  Solinus,  2.  and  Erntsti,  Onomastkon  A 
pxlarum,  &c.  «.  c. 

Vcsiae.  Wbat  made  thc  omcn  a  peculiarly  alarming  onc  was,  tbat  the  sacred  fire 
was  kept  in  this  templc,  on  the  prescrvation  of  which  the  safety  of  thc  empire  wa*  suppos- 
ed  in  a  grcat  mcasure  to  depcnd.  Conaparc  Ocid.  Trist.  3. 1.  39.  "  Hiefocus  tsl  Vtstat,  qui 
VaUaila  urvat  tt  igncm."  If  a  vcstnl  virgin  allowed  the  sacred  firc  t#be  extinguished,  she 
wasscourged  by  the  Pontifcx  Maximus.  Such  an  nccident  was  always  esteemcd  most  un- 
lutky,  and  expiated  by  offering  extraordinnry  sacrifices.  The  fire  was  ligbtcd  up  again,  nol 
trom  another  fire.  biit  from  the  rnys  of  thc  sun,  iu  which  manner  it  was  renewed  every  year 
wn  tbe  first  of  March,  that  day  being  ancicntly  the  beginning  of  tbc  ycar.  Compare  Lip~ 
dt  Vttla  tl  VtMaiibus  Syntagaiu. 

17.  lliat  dum  se,  &c.  "  While  tho  god  of  the  slrcam,  lendlng  too  ready  an  car  to  the 
wisbea  of  his  spotise,  proudly  shows  himself  an  intemperale  avenger  to  the  complaining 
llia."  Tbe  allusion  is  to  Ilia  or  llea  Silvia,  the  mother  of  Romulos  and  Reraus,  and  the  an- 
restree  of  Julius  Cacsar,  whose  assassination  she  is  here  reprcsentcd  as  bewailing.  An- 
cient  anthorities  differ  in  relation  to  ber  fate.  Ennius,  cited  by  Porphyrion  in  his  scholia 
onthUode.makeshertohave  been  castintotho  Tiber,  previous  to  wbich  sbe  bad  beconic 
the  bride  of  the  Anio.  Horace,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  her  as  having  married  the  god 
of  the  Tiber,  which  he  here  designates  as  urorius  amnis.  Servius  (ad  Atn.  1.  274.)  al- 
ludes  to  this  version  of  the  fable  as  adoptcd  hy  Horace  nnd  othcrs.  Acruu  also,  in  his 
«cbolia  on  tbe  prescnt  passage,  speaks  uf  Ilia  as  having  married  the  god  of  the  Tiber.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  account  which  he  gives,  Ilia  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  the 
river,  baving  overflo wed  its  bordcrs,  carricd  hcr  remains  down  tn  thc  Tiber ;  hence  she  was 
said  tn  bave  espoused  the  deity  of  the  Iast  mentioned  stream.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
add  faere  a  remark  of  Nichbuhr's  in  rclation  to  the  name  of  this  female.  "  The  reading 
Rkm"  observes  the  historian,  "  is  a  corruption  introduced  by  tlie  editors,  who  very 
unseasonably  bethought  themselves  of  thc  goddess :  rta  seems  only  to  have  significd  the 
culprit,  ortbe  guilty  woman  :  it  reminds  us  of  reaftmina,  which  oftcn  occurs,  particularly 
io  Boccacio."  (Nithbuhr's  Roman  Hislory,  voi.  1.  p.  176.  2ded.  Harc  and  ThuriwaWs  Iransl.) 

Nitnium.  Takcn  as  an  adjcctive  and  referring  to  ultorem.  It  alludes  to  the  violencc  of 
the  inuodation.  Jani  and  others  connect  it  as  an  adverb  with  quercnti :  "  thc  toc-coni- 
plaining." 

19.  Jott  ncu  prolmnle.   Jupiter  did  not  approvc  that  the  Tibcr  sbould  undertake  to 
^veuge  the  death  of  Caesar,  a  task  which  he  had  reserved  for  Augustus. 

21.  Audiet.  Tbe  poet  does  not  bcre,  as  some  imagine,  predict  new  civil  cominotion.i, 
but  merely  explains  in  this  stanza  tbe  nature  of  that  crime  wbich  had  called  forth  the  dfc- 
pteasure  of  the  gods. 

22.  Gratct  Persae.  "The  formidable  Parthians."  Horace  frcquetitly  uses  the  terms  itfr- 
di  and  Penar  to  denote  thc  Partbians.  The  Median  preceded  the  Persian  power,  which,  af- 
ter  the  interval  of  thc  Grecian  dominion,#was  succeeded  by  the  Partbian  Empire.  The 
epitbetgrarej  alludes  to  the  defeatof  Crassuspand  tbe  check  of  Marc  Antony.  As  regards 
tae  origin  of  the  Parthians,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great  Scythian 
race,  driven  from  home  and  compelled  to  seek  new  ftettlements.   Thus,  Stepbanus  Byzan- 
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(inas  (p.  6SB.  ed.  Btrktl)  remarks,  oi  ErtAu  roa{  ^vyii&tc  nipfevc  «rioBm,  "  tbe  Scythtaas  cail 
tbe  Parthians  exOe*.»'   Compare  /ii//er»*  *oWwfle.  p.  473. 

Parirtnt.   For  ptriturifuissent. 

23.  Ftrio  partntum  rarajuventus.    "  Posterity  less  numcrons  tbrough  the  gtiilt  of  tbeir  fa- 
thers."   Alluding  to  the  excesses  of  the  civil  contest. 

26.  Vocet.   For  invoctt —Rutnlu  imperi  rtbus,  "  To  the  affairs  of  the  falling  emmre."  Jfc- 
bus  is  here  put  in  the  dative  by  a  Graecism  for  ad  rts. 

26.  Prtct  qua.   "  By  what  supplications." 

27.  Firgtnei  sanctae,  "  The  sacred  Virgins."  The  VesUl  virgins  (rapttw  'Effndto) 
were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Vesta,  and  had  charge  of  the  sacred  fire.  They  werc 
cbosen  first  by  tbe  kings,  and,  after  their  expulsion,  by  tbe  Pontifex  Maxirous,  who,  according 
to  tbe  Papian  law,  when  a  vacaucy  was  to  be  supplied,  selected  from  among  the  people 
twenty  girisabove  six,  and  below  sixteen,  years  of  age,  free  from  all  bodily  defect  (which 
was  a  requisite  in  all  priests.)  wbose  father  and  motber  were  botb  altve  and  free-born  citi- 
zens.  It  was  determined  by  lot,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  whichof  tbese  twenty  should 
be  appoiuted.  Subsequently,  however,  the  castlng  of  lots  was  uot  required,  and  the  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus  might  choose  any  onc  he  thought  propcr,  with  the  consent  of  her  parents  and 
the  requisite  qualifications.  The  original  numherwas  four;  two  werc  added  by  Tarquiniu? 
Priscuj,  or  by  8ervius  Tullius,  which  continued  lo  be  thc  number  ever  after.  This  priest- 
hood  is  gcnerally  supposed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa.  For  other  particalars  re-lative 
to  the  vestal  virgtns,  consult  Lipnus,  de  Vesta  ti  Vestalibus  Syntagma  :  Adams  RomanAn- 
iiqmties  :  Nieupoort,  Explicatio  Rit.  Rom  p.  352.  stnq.  Class.  Jouru.  rol.  15.  p .  123.  and  257. 

16.  p.  321. 

Minus  audUntcm  carmina,  "  Turning  a  dcaf  car  to  their  solemn  prayers."  Carmen  is  fre- 
quently  used  to  denote  any  set  form  of  words  either  io  prose  or  verse.  Compare  the  wortk 
of  tbe  lexicographer  Forcellini  in  explanatiou  of  the  term.  "  Praeterea  dicuntwr  cannina 
fonnulac  quaedam  ccrtis  verbiscompositac,  ut  Juris  consuUorum,  Practorum,  Fedaiium,  Impcra 
lorum  in  obsidione  urbium  deos  eoocantium,  st  rfecorcw/ium,"  &c.  (Lex.  Toi.  L*t.  s.  t>.>— As 
Julius  Cae&ar  was  Pontifex  Maximus  at  the  time  of  his  deatb,  he  was  also  by  virtue  of  bis 
office  Priest  of  Vesta,  it  being  particularly  incumbent  on  the  Pontifex  Maximus  to  exereis? 
asuporintending  control  over  the  rites  of  thatgoddess.  (Ovid.  Fatt.  3.  417.  Auliu  Gdtius. 
1. 12.)   Hence  the  anger  of  Vesta  towards  tbe  Romans  on  accountof  Caesar'8  death. 

28.  Vtslam.  The  learoed  and  ingenious  remarks  of  R.  P.  Knight  in  relation  to  tbis 
goddess  cannot  here  be  oinitted.  "  Though  water  was  thought  to  be  the  principlc  of  tbe 
passive,  as  fire  wasof  tbeaclive,  power  ;  yet,  both  being  esteemed  unproductive  wbea  se 
parate,  (PlsOarch:  Qu,  Rom.  sub.  init.)  both  were  occasionally  considered  as  arrited  io  eacb 
Hence  Vesta,  whose  symbol  was  fire,  washeld  to  be,  equally  with  Ceres,  a  personification 
of  the  eartb  ;  (Phurnut.  de  Nat.  Dcor.  c  28  —  Ovxd.  Fust.  6.  267.  ibid.  291.)  or  ratber  of  tbe 
genial  heat,  which  pervades  it.  lo  whicb  its  productlve  powers  were  supposed  to  be  owing ; 
wherefore  hertemple  at  Romc  was  of  a  circular  form,  having  thc  sacred  fire  in  the  centre. 
but  no  statue."  (Inquiry  into  the  Symbotical  languagc  of  Ancient  Jrt  and  Mylhologu.— 
Chus.  Journ.  vol.  23.  p.  232.) 

29.  Scelus.   "  Qur  guilt."   Alluding  to  the  crimes  of  the  civU  wars. 

31.  Nube  candcntcs,  &c.  "  Having  thy  bright  shoolders  shrouded  in  a  cloud."  An  imi- 
tation  of  the  Greek:  vc^Ap  lilvfitvos  w/iovf.  (Mom.  11.  5.  186.)  The  gods,  wben  they  were 
pleased  to  manifest  themselves  to  mortal  eye*,  were  always,  in  poetic  imagery,  clotbed  witb. 
clouds  in  order  to  hide  the  excessive  splendour  of  their  presence. 

•  Auger  ApoQo.    "  Apollo.  god of  propheey ."    fiamtrfmn  M<* 
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33.  Ir^etna  ru/ens.  "  Sniling  goddess  of  Eryx."  Venus,  so  called  from  uer  temple  oo 
mount  Eryx  in  Sicily.   The  epithet  ridens  may  be  coropared  with  the  Greek  *iloUpuihi. 

uuito\*ca. 

34.  Quam  locus  circum,  &c.  "  Around  whom  hover  Mirth  nnd  Love."  Corapare  ffesiod. 
Tneog.  201.    Tr;  3'  *Eoo«  itudpriicc  xai  "lutpos  "rarcro  koX4j.    And  Anacreon,  61.  80.  sego. 

3G.  Respicis.  "Thou  again  beholdest  with  a  favouring  eye."  When  the  gods  tarntci 
iheir  eyes  towards  their  worshippers,  it  was  a  stgn  of  favour,  when  they  averted  tbera,  of  di*- 
pleasore.  Conipare  Homer,  //.6,311.  wf  ?^or'  tlx°pi*n'  ivhtvt  &l  riaAXdc  'Afyv>?.  and  Ftr- 
gU,Aen.  1.483.  "  Dioa  soio  fixos  oculos  averta  tenebat.'"  The  idea  expressed  by  the  Romau 
poet,is  tiot  only  more  in  accordance  with  the  passage  in  our  text,  but  presents  Tlkewise  a  far 
more  poetic  image  than  the  dvhtvt  of  Homer. 

Auctor.  "  Founder  of  the  Roman  line."  Addressed  to  Mars  as  the  father  of  Aomutu* 
andReixius.    Ramanae  stirpis  origo." 

37.  Ludo.  Alludingto  the  civil  wars.  Compare  Ode  1. 28.  7.  "  Dantalios  Furiae  frfett 
sptetacula  Marti."   The  scholiast  observes  of  Mars,  "  hujus  ludus  inpraeliis  cir." 

39.  Marsi.   Consult  Various  Readings.  , 

Cruentum.  This  epithet  beautifully  describes  the  foe  as  transfixed  by  the  weapon  of  thr 
Maraian,  and"  weltering  in  his  blood." 

41.  Sice  mutata,  fcc.    "  Or  if,  winged  son  of  the  beoign  Maia,  having  ckanged  tby  fono. 
thou  assumest  that  of  a  youthful  hero  on  the  earth.*'    Mercury,  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia,  is  herc  addressed.  Comparethe  epithets,  rairfrrcpos,  -avvclmipos,  rriptfrov;,  gpoatfirrcpw, 
<mf»f,  as  applied  to  him  by  the  Greek  poets,  in  allosion  to  his  winged  sandals  (*ilt\a  im,va)  SU. 

Juctnem.  Augustus.  The  term  Juvenis  (from  juvo)  properly  denotes  one  who  is  arrived 
atthat  time  of  life  which  admits  of  his  beinguseful  to  his  couotry,  his  family,  and  hioaself 

Jurenia,"  says  Schorus, "  Latine  non  dieitur  deprima  aetale,  std  adulia  potiua."  (Verv. 
Thos.)    Respecting  the  precise  periods,  at  which  the  terms  puer, 

nez,  wer*  applied  by  the  Romans,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Some  have  di- 
vided  bumanlife  into  periods  of  fifteen  years  each,  and  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  till  tbe 
age  of  fifteen  the  term puer  was  applied,— from  fifteen  to  thirty,  adoUscens,—4rom  thirty  to 
forty-five.jucfnu,— and  from  forty-five,  senex.  Tbis  opinion,  however,  is  chiefly  coojecturaj. 
Compare  H.  Steph.  Schediasm.  lib.  4.  21.  22.   (Cromhe'»  Gymnasium,  vot.  1.  p.  160.  3d  td.) 

43.  Patitns  vocari.  "  Suffering  thyself  to  be  called  the  avenger  of  Csesar."  An  imifc 
tion  of  tneOreek  idiom,  for  Uvocari  Cocsaris  «//orem.— t^cpwv  «aA«v0a<  Ka/»«p#$  /«Jnnmk- 

46.  Lattus,   "  Propitious."  TXrwc 

47.  lniquum.    "  Offended  at." 

43.  Ocuar  auta.  "  An  unUmely  blast."  The  poet  prays  th*f/  the  departure  of  Auguifjs 
for  the  sloes  may  not  be  accelerated  by  the  crimes  aod  vices  of  his  people. 

49.  Magnos  triumpfws.  "  Splendid  triumphs."  Augustus,  in  the  month  of  August,  A.  U, 
C.  755,  triumphed  for  three  days  in  succession :  on  the  first  day,  over  the  Pannonians,  Dal- 
matians,  lapydae,  and  tbeir  neighbours,  together  with  some  Gallic  and  German  tribes ;  oo  the 
second  day,  fortfae  victory  at  Actium  ;  on  the  third,  for  the  reduction  of  Egypt  Tbe  suc- 
cesse«over  the  Gauls  and  Germans  had  been  obtainedfor  him  byhis  lieutenant  C.  Cari- 
nas.  Compare  Dio  Caasius  (6.  21.  ed.  Reimar.  vol.  1.  p.  653.)  'Evpract  il  rj?  uh  ♦jnlrj,  ^tpa 
t6  rtrQf  Havvovtuv,  tai  ra)  r*v  &a\paT&r,  rj^  rt  'Iairv&a;,  nal  rSm  irfo^wpwv  a<piei,  Ktkr&v  rt  «al  TaXa- 
tw»  rrrwr.  Tdios  yap  Kaptaf  rwJj  rc  Mvptvovf  *al  SXXovf  nvilf  nvtwavaer&vras  airiif  ^uptSraro,  Kai 
rois  "Zovtfovs  t6v  rt  'PJ}vov  inl  mXiutp  itaidvraf  axtucaro.  'Kv  ii  rj}  i«wrfpa,  h  *p*5  ry  ^Aarfy  vavKparia 
nuv  rotrn  rj  Trji  KlyuvTov  KaTacrpu^f).  Comparc  also  Snctonius  (Aug.  22.)  "  Curults  friicmpfas 
trts egit, Dttimatiatm ,  Actiacvm,  Alcxandrinum.  eontjnuo  triduo  &mne*  '' 
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50.  PafcriUguc  Prtnccps.    Augitstus  is  frequemiy  styied  on  Medals,  Palcr  Vatriu,  alitle 
which  the  succecding  einperors  ndoptcd  frorn  hi.n.    Comparc  ttnschc,  LciUou  Jid  Amw- 
riae,  vol.  C.  cot.  620.    The  nppcllation  of  Princeps  was  assjmed  by  hiin  A.  V.  C 
wben  the  senate  had  invested  him  wlth  the  governmciit  of  the  republic  for  ten  year«.  It  n 
ferred  in  strictness  to  the  office  of  Princcps  Scuatuj,  and  us  il  had  aVnoted  up  to  lliis  jicriod 
only  rankand  not  power,  it  was  artfully  chosen  by  thc  usurper  nsthe  least  invidiuus  uVti;- 
nation  of  his  newly  acquircd  authority. 

51.  Me4os.  "  The  Eastern  nations."  Alluding  particularly  to  thc  Partliians  Cou^an* 
jioteon  line  22.  of  tbis  ode. 

Equitare  inultos.    "  T  i  transgress  tbeir  limits  with  impunity  :"    To  make  tinpiintsW  ir; 
roads  into  the  Roman  tcrritory. 

52.  Caesar.    Coniraentators  justly  praise  the  skill  with  which  tho  last  stau::aot"  tliisoiif 
iswronghf.    Whcnthe  poet  has  introduccd  Mercury  undcr  the  rharacter  of  Aupiftas, 
makesitso  difficult  to  distiugu»sh  between  them,  that  all  thc  fluttery  nnd  adomtion  an 
cqually  applied  to  the  monarch  and  to  the  god,  until  Caesar  is  openly  nained  in  tbe  con- 
cluding  lioe.    Wby  Mcrrnry  should  have  been  selectcd  by  him  to  represent  Augusttn  i> 
not,  however,  so  very  clear.    It  may  lic  on  acc«unt  of  thc  unfading  youth  wbicb  is  tsrijo- 
ed  to  that  deity,  and  in  atlusion  at  the  sarae  titne  to  the  expiatory  offices  connected  wiib  hU 
title  of  xtMrtof,  or  ^u^To^ro;.    Wc  should  be  inclined,  howevcr,  to  seek  the  reasoo  tor 
thisarrangcment  on  thc  part  of  the  poet  in  the  eariier  mythology  respecting  the  ol&ces  and 
attributes  of  Mercury.    This  deity  docs  not  seem  to  bave  dcrived  his  name,  accortiiagtotbe 
common  etymolo^y,  from  merr,  as  being  theguardian  and  patron  of  trade,  but  fromOiecir- 
cumstance  of  bis  having  been  originally  the  god  who  prcsided  over  bouudaries.  Conptwi» 
support  of  this  position,  the  Celtic  Merk,  (Pesron,  Antuptittdes  Celtcs,  Paris,  1703,6vo.p.432 ) 
and  the  German  Mark%  Gcmarkung,  (rlittcr's  Vorhalir,  p.  376.)  Tbe  Etrurtan  Turm^CrtWJfs 
Smnbolik,  2.  p.  417. 382.)  may  also  be  mentioned.  whence  we  must  evidently  dcrive  tbe  Ro- 
man  Termintr*,  and  very  probabty  the  tJreek  Ilermcs,  (Tir,  Tur,  Thor,  TAirrm,  /fcmi-es .) 
The  very  form  of  the  ancient  Hermae  is  h  strong  corroboration  of  what  we  have  hert 
asserted,  that  Mercury  was  the  god  of  tand-niai  ks  and  boundaries.    If  tbese  prcmises  be 
admilted,  the  propricty  oi  identifying  Augustus  with  Mercury,  considcred  with  refereoce 
<o  his  earliest  attributes,  cannot  bnt  appear  !>oth  highly  poclical  and  just.   Thc  monarcbb 
invoked  to  chastise  the  inroads  of  the  caslcrn  nntions,  to  prcserve  thc  intcgrity  ol  th*- 
«mpire,  and  to  guard  the  ancient  glory  and  the  firm  land-marks  of  thc  Roman  name.  Com- 
pare  the  concluding  rcmarks  on  Ode  10,  ot  this  book. 


UDE  3.    Addressed  to  the  ship  which  was  about  to  convey  Virgil  to  the  shores  of  Greot 
The  poet  prays  that  the  voyage  may  be  a  safe  and  propitious  one :  alarotd 
tiowever,  at  the  samc  time  by  the  idea  of  the  dangcrs  which  threaten  his  friend,  he  dedaimi 
Against  the  Inventor  of  navigation,  and  the  daring  holdness  of  tnankind  In  general.— Ac 
cording  to  Heyne,  (  Virgilii  vita  p*r  annot  digesta,)  this  ode  would  appear  to  havebeenwrit- 
ten  A.  U.  C.  735,  when,  as  Donatus  states,  the  bard  of  Mantua  had  deterrained  to  retireto 
tirecce,  and  Asia,  and  employ  there  the  space  of  three  years  in  correcting  and  compleliog 
theAeneid.    (Dontt.  Virg.  rit.  $51.)    "  Anno  rero  quinquagcsimo  secundo,"  obscrves  Do- 
natus,  "  «7  ultvinain  ma  num  Acncidi  imponerct,  staluit  iu  Graecuim  et  JJsiam  scecdere,  frirth*^ 
ifpe  continuo  omnem  opcram  limntioni  dare,  nt  rcliqua  vita  tantum  philotophiat  racartt.  & 
cum  ingressus  iler  Athenis  occurrisset  Augusto,  ab  Orientc  Romam  recertentit  una  eum  Caesvt 
redirt  stotuit.    Ac  cum  Megara,  ricinum  Atheuis  oppidum,  visendi  gratia  peterti,  lanporc» 
naetus  tst :  quem  non  inlermissa  navigatio  auxit,  itu  ut  gravior  indiet,  tandem  Brundititmii 
re^arit,ubidiebuspaucisobiit,  X.  Kal.  Oelobr.  C.  Scntio,  Q.  Lucretio  Coss. 
That  Horace,  in  thc  present  ode,  bas  borrowed  many  of  the  ideas  and  figures,  irk»^1 
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cdorn  it,  froni  a  Grecian  source,  must  be  evident  after  avcry  slight  inspection  of  the  piece. 
Servtusinforra*  us,  indeed,  that  the  9th  verae  is  taken  from  Alcaeus,  and  the  29th  from  Sap- 
pho:  tbe  commencement  of  tlie  picce  also  appears  to  be  dcrived  from  Callimachus.  Com- 
pareRemarks  on  the  Originality  of  Horaccp.xxxn  of  thisvolutne. 


1.  Sic  te  Dica,  &c.  The  generally  receivcd  construction  of  this  passage,  is  as  follows : 
fkuu,  quat  debts  Firgilium,  ereditum  tibi,finibus  Micis,  rcddas  vncolumem  rrecor,  et  tertes  di- 
mtdimnanimae  meae,  sic  Diva,  &c.  Hence  the  idea  iotcoded  to  be  conveyed  by  the  poet,  is 
comroonly  supposed  to  be  this— O  ship,  which  bearest  the  precious  bnrthen  of  my  friend, 
convey  uim  in  safety  amid  the  perils  of  the  deep  to  his  place  of  destination.  lf  this  be 
done,  (sie),  may  the  Quecn  of  Cyprus,  may  the  brothers  of  Helen,  may  the  father  of  the 
winds  grant  thee  a  propitious  voyage. — It  requires,  we  conceive,  a  very  slight  examination 
to  be  satisfied  of  the  incorrcctiicss  of  this  mode  of  explaining  the  passagc.  lt  involves,  in* 
dced,  a  manifest  absurdity,  siuce  the  voyage  of  the  vessel  and  thc  bearing  Virgil  safe  to 
Athens  arc  to  be  simultaneous  acts.  Hunter,  therefore,  is  undoubtedly  corrcct,  when  he 
jives  the  following  as  the  true  construction.  Navis  quae  debes^  &c.  sic  Dira  polcns  Cypri, 
&c.  rtgat  tt  (UT)  Virgilium,  crcditum  Hbi,  reddas  ineolumem,  &c. 

Dua.potcns  Cypri.  Vcnus.  Compare  Musaeus,  (ra  «aO*  'Hpw  koI  Alavipov,  248.)  Kivpn 
irimt+i  Im  5aXd«<n7(,  Kai  KpaHu  v6rroto.  From  her  power  over  the  sea,  she  was  invoked 
bythe  Cnidians  as  9Ew>ota,  the  dispenser  of  favourable  voyages.  {Pausan.  1. 1.4.)  Conv 
pare  abo  the  benutiful  piece  of  Anyte,  in  the  Anthology,  (vol.  1.  p.  130.  ed.  Jacobs.) 

Kvvpths  ovtos  l  ^wpof,  htl  $t\ov  rsXcro  rt-va 

aliv  AV  rrsttpov  \aftvoov  bprjv  v(\ayos, 
6fpa$C\ov  vaCratet  rt\?)v\6ov'  &ft<pl  $2  rorro« 

luuatvtt,  \ivaoiv  dtp k6u tvo s  tyavov. 

•4  Cythera,  from  this  craggy  stcep, 
Looks  downward  on  the  glassy  deepf 
And  hither  callsthe  breathing  gale 
Propitious  to  the  venturous  sail ; 
While  Ocean  flows  below  sercne, 
Awed  by  the  smile  of  Beauty's  queen." 

2.  Fratres  HeUnae.  Castor  and  Pollux.  ai*mmmi.  It  was  the  particular  officc  oi' 
••  the  brotbers  of  Ilelen,"  to  bring  aid  to  mariners  in  time  of  danger  (Lueian,  rol.  S.p.  162, 
and  voi.  9.p.  270  ed.  Bip.)  They  were  identified  by  the  ancients  with  those  tumioous  ap- 
jjearances,  resembling  balls  of  fire,  which  are  scen  on  tbc  masts  and  yardsof  vessels.  beforo 
and  after  storms.  Compare  Diod.  Sie.  4.  43.  Efcftes  ii  roZ  mciftaroc  hUrros,  cal  Svoiv  ieripov  fal 
ris  rwr  &iocico6pwv  Kt$a\&s  hivtaorr^v,  Hvavras  ftiv  inv\ay}ivat  rd  vapdlohv  k.  r.  X.  lf  (WO  lumi- 
nons  appearances  prescnted  thcraselvcs,  it  was  deemed  a  favourable  omen  ;  if  only  one,  un- 
fevourable,  and  it  was  then  supposed  to  be  Helcn,  the  cnuse  of  so  rauch  evil  to  the  Greeks. 
H  must  bc  acknowledged,  however,  that  passages  somctimes  occur,  whcre  thc  appear 
ance  of  a  single  ball  of  fire  is  said  to  have  brought  safety  to  the  raRrinci*.  Compare,  foi 
cxample,  the  authority  from  Lucian  (ro/.  8.  p.  162.)  given  ahove:  «n<  nva  \aftvojv  avrfoa, 
^occoipwv  rbv  crtpov,  htKaOteat  r<3  Kapxpaiy,  koI  KartvQvvat  ri>  vaZv  cri  ra  \ata  Isrb  v(\ayos,  Jfinr!i  Kpvfi- 

*y  vpvcfttoftirvv.  The  Tyndaridae  of  the  Greek  mythology  were  the  same  with  the  Ca- 
biri  of  the  eastern  nations.  Compare  Hemsterh.  in  Lueian.  D.  D.  26,  and  Constant,  La 
ReHgum,  tcmsidcrU  dans  sasourcc,  fcc.  vol.  2.  p.  432.  les  hideux  Cabires  furent  les 

btamx  Ttnidaridc*:' 

3   J  cntorum  pattr.    Aeolus.  Ki  tvov  yap  raftlijv  avtfti  jv  nolncx  Kpovltav.  (Hom.  Od.  10.  21.)  The 
•sland  in  wbich  he  is  said  to  have  reigned,  was  Strongyie,  the  modern  Stromboli.    A  pas- 
of  Pliny  containsthe  gerra  of  the  wholefable-.  "  Strongylz.  in  qua  re^uwit  Aedus,  quae 
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a  Lipara,  liquutiorc  Jltmma  lantum  differt  ;  e  cujus  fumo  qvinam  Jlaturi  sml  nnlx,  ittnhnm 
pracdicere  incoUe  traduntur  ;  undc  vcntos  AcxtUt  pantissc  cxistimatum:'  Coopare  Hepe,  £i- 
curs.  ad.  JEn.  1.  61. 

4.  Obstrictisaliis,  "  Thc  rest  being  confined."  An  allusion  to  the  Homeric  fable  of  Cly* 
ses  and  his  bag  (la-Mt)  of  ndverse  -winds.  given  him  by  Aeolus.  Br*rrf«r  ati^t  anltjet 
Xtv$a.  (Hotn.  Od.  10.  20.)— Iapyga.  Tbe  west-north-west  wind.  (Class.  Joun.  tot.  37  », 
176.)  was  so  called  from  Iapygia  in  Lower  Italy,  which  country  )ay  partly  iatbe  Uae  o( 
its  directioD.  It  is  the  sarae  with  tbe  'Apytemf  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  mort  favoara 
ble  wind  forsailing  from  Brundusium  towards  the  southern  parts  of  Greece,  thevewlhsv- 
ing,  tn  the  courte  of  ber  voyage  to  Attica,  to  double  the  promontories  of  Taenarnj  aud 


6.  Tibi  credilum,  "  Entrusted  to  thy  care."  Virgil  is  here  regarded  as  a  pledge  which  thc 
poefs  friends  have  confided  to  the  vessel,  and  as  Greece  is  the  country  whieh  be  seeks,aod 
Athens  hb  point  of  destination,  she  is  said  to  "  owe"  him  to  the  "  shores  of  Attica."  Ho- 
race  therefore  entrcats  her  to  "  deliver"  thit  pledge  "  00^0^^,"  i.  e.  to  land  Virgilio  safe- 
ty  on  the  ahores  of  Greece. 

8.  ^nimoc  dimidium  mcae.    A  fond  and  frequent  expression  to  denote  intimate  friendsiip 
Thus  the  old  scboliast :  ♦»X*a  lorl uia  ^v^h  &  ^volv  ovaaetv.   Compare  Ode,  2.  IG.  5. 

9.  IIU  robur  et  ats  tripltx,  fcc.  "  That  mortal  had  the  strength  of  triple  brass  srouod  hi< 
brcast."  Robur  et  aes  is  here  put  for  robur  aeris,  and  the  allusion  may  perhaps  be  tothe  an- 
cient  coats  of  mail  that  were  formed  of  iron  rings  twisted  withtn  one  another  like  cbains, 
or  else  to  those  whkh  were  covered  with  platcs  of  iron  (Jriplici  ordine)  in  theform  °* 
scalea.  Some  translate  the  eipression  robur  et  au  triplex  by «'  oak  and  triple  brass,"  aiich 
presents  an  incongruous  image,  bordering  cloaely  on  the  ridiculous.  Compare  whh  the 
language  of  Horace  the  words  of  an  ancient  poet  cited  by  Marcellos  :  Krfmtf  aty»r»j3'-- 

cdpov  «f^aAitivTai  pfraivav  KapUav,  and  alsO  the  gifXacop  jrop  of  HotteT. 


12.  Praccipitem  Africum,  &c.  "  Tbe  headlong  fury  of  the  south  west  wind  coDtensiag 
with  the  north-eastern  blasts."  The  wind  Africus  is  properly  the  West-South-West.aaswt- 
ing  to  the  Aty  of  tbe  Greeks.  (Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  of  this  book,  line  15.)  Thc 
term  Aquilo  denotes  in  strlctness  tha  wind  which  blows  from  the  point  alraost  directly  cp- 
postte.  Aclose  translation,  however,  of  these  epithets  would  in  the  present  instance  <Jia> 
nish  in  some  degree  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  passage.  As  regnrds  the  wind  Aqnilo,  Pim; 
(H.  N.  2.  47.)  observes  "  Flat  iutcr  Scptentrionem  et  ortum  SolstiliaUm,  contra  Libosolw 
The  wind  Libonotus  (\t6svoros)  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Auttr+Afr 
cui,  for  which  last  the  poet  here  employs  tbe  term  Africus  aJone.  *'  Aquih  rcanw,''  »7* 
Festns,  "  a  tehementissimo  voUtiu  ad  inttar  aquiUu  apptUalur.u 

14.  Ntc  Tristes  Hyades.  "  Nor  the  rainy  Hyades.,,  The  Hyades  were  seven  of  thefonrtcea 
daughtersof  Atlas,  their  remaining  sistersbeingcaJledPleiadcs.  Thosevirginebewailedwim 
rnoderotely  the  dcath  of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  was  devoured  by  alioo,  that  Jnpiter,  outot 
compassion,  changed  them  intostarsand  placed  them  in  thehoadof  Taurus,  where  tbcy  difl 
retain  tbeirgrief,  theirrising  and  setting  being  attendcd  with  heavy  rains.  Hence  thecpithe- 
iristcs  applied  to  them  by  tbe  poet.  The  Latins  called  them  suculac, "  little  swine,"  uootQ 
ignorance  of  the  correct  etymology  of  the  name,  as  Cicero  informs  us :  they  derivedthetp 
pellation  Hyades  ('To^ej)  not  from  C«»  "  to  rain,"  butfrom  C« "  a  sow,"  and  were  probably  W 
tothis  from  supposing  the  Hyades  to  delight  in  wet  and  dirty  weather.  "  Tauri 
eonspersum  cst  frequeniibus.  Has  Graeti  steUas  bdia<  vocitare  suerunt,  a  pluendo  :  «»tf 
pluere.  Nosiri  imperite  sucutas,  quasi  a  suibus  csscnt,  non  ab  imbribus  uominatai."  Aolus  Gel 
lios  (15. 9.)  endeavours  to  defend  his  coonlrymen  from  the  charge  of  ignoranoe  ia  tha^ 
spect.  Some  very  cnrious  remarks  respecting  the  Hyades,  may  be  found  in  Dopois.  <• 
Sincdttousks  cuhts,"  vol  3.  p.  28,  seqq.  ed.  1822. 
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A'«c  raojem  Ncti,  *'  Nor  tbe  wild  fury  of  1he  Soutb."  The  Mrfus  or  Soath  wiud,  (R*ro«) 
was  so  uamed  from  its  dampness  and  humidity  (*rfn$,  "  hxsmor,")  accordiog  to  Aulot  Geltios 

2.22. 

16.  Adriae.  Sorne  commentators  insist  that  Adriat  is  here  used  for  the  sea  in  general,  be- 
cause,  as  tbe  Adriatic  faces  to  the  soutb-east,  the  remark  of  Horace  cannot  be  true  of  the 
soutb.  In  the  age  of  tbe  poet,  however,  theterm  Adria  was  used  in  a  very  extensive  sense. 
The  sea  whieh  it  designated  was  considered  as  eitending  to  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  and 
the  westero  shores  of  Greece,  end  the  Sintu  lonicw  (corresponding  exactry  with  the  pre- 
seotGulf  of  Venice)  was  regarded  merety  as  a  part  of  it.  (Compare  Strabo,  2  —tol.  1.  p. 
328.  ed.  Txsehk.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  v.  92.)  Tbis  will  serve  to  eiplain  tfae  meaning  of  Pto- 
lemy,  the  geographer,  when  he  makes  tbe  Adriatic  sea  eitend  along  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  as  far  as  the  southernraost  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

17.  Quem  mortis  timuit  gradum.  "  What  path  of  death  did  he  fear,"  i.  e.  what  kindof 
death.    Quam  viam  ad  Orcum  :  quod  mortis  gcnus. 

18.  Qu  rtetis  oculis,  &e.  "  Who  with  steady  gase,"  i.  e.  with  feariess  eye.  (vid.  Vari- 
ous  readings.)  Compare  Euripides  (Hcc.  968.  ed.  Port.)  toitc  iv  twalftrr»  *poafafauv  c  6pdaU  k6- 
oaif.  Porson's  note  must  npt  be  omhted  (Addend.  I.  c.)  41  Eandem  loctUionem  usurpavit 
ciiam  Euripidcs,  Iph.  A.  856.  Xaip'  oh  yap  <J(>flu7s  i^aav  a*  fr'  doopti.  Paullo  divcrsius  cst  loci 
Sophoclci  Oed.  T.  o28.  sensus,  divcrsus  etiam  Ovidiani  Mst.  2.  776.  "  Nusquam  rccta  aeies." 
Pto  '  intrepido  vultu'  occurrit  apud  Lucanum.  9.  904.  "  Qui  potuere  pati  radios,  et  lumine  rec- 
to  Sustinuere  diem,"  quem  nimis  serviliter  imilatur  Claudianus,  Praef.  ad  3.  Consutat  Hona- 
rii  :  "  Et  recto  flammas  imperat  ore  Patf."  Hacc  addas  iis,  quae  vir  summus  Bentleius  con- 
gtssU  ad  Horat.  Carm.  I.  3.  18." 

19.  Et  infamcs  seopulos  Aaroceraunia  ?  "  And  the  Acroceraunia,  ill-famed  cliffs.  The  Cc- 
raunia  were  a  chain  of  mountains  along  the  coast  of  Northern  Epirus,  forming  part  of  the 
boundary  between  it  and  Illyricum.  Tliat  portion  of  the  chain  which  extended  beyond 
Oricum,  formed  a  bold  promontory,  and  was  termed  Acroceraunia,  ('AxeoKtpatona,)  from  its 
summitJ  (u*p<i)  being  often  struck  by  lightning  («pavnk.)  Thiscoastwas  mucb  dreaded  by 
the  marinersof  antiquity  because  the  mountains  were  supposed  to  attract  storms,  and  Au- 
gustus  narrowly  escaped  shtpwreck  here  when  returning  from  Actiom.  The  Acroceraunia 
are  now  called  Montc  Chimera.—{ Consult  Various  Readings.) 

22.  DissociabiU.  "  Forbidding  all  inlercourse."  The  term  is  here  taken  in  an  active 
seose.  Verbali  in  bUis  are  frequently  employed  in  tbis  way  by  the  best  Lattu  writers. 
Gesner  (ad  loc.)  gives  nameroas  eiamples  of  such  an  usage 

24.  TransiUuat, «  Bound  contemptuously  over." 

26.  Audaz  omnia pcrpeti.  A  Greek  constrnction  :  Spaciiwdvra  rXjjvat.  *•  Boldiy  dariug 
to  encounter  every  danger." 

25.  Ptr  vttitum  $t  nefas.  "  Through  whatis  forbidden  by  aU  laws  both  human  and  di- 
vine."   Consult  Various  Eeadings. 

37.  Atrox  lapetigenus.   "The  resolutc  son  of  Iapetus."   Prometheus.   Compare  Aes- 

ckylus  (Prom.  Vinct.  29.  ed.  Biomf.)  Sidt  Stvv  ydooi>x  iroirnfocwv  x6*ov>  ftponlct  rtftai  Ziraaaf  iri- 

pa  «'«i»,  and  again  i».  274.  Uwv,  Ikuv  tyaoTov,  oU  apvtaopat. — For  the  pccoliar  force  of  atrox  in 
this  passage  of  Horace,  compare  Ode,  2. 1. 23.   SiL  ItaL  6. 37&  Pttron.  Sat.  c.  4. 

28.  Fraude  mala.  "  By  an  unhappy  fraud."  rixy^  «ajtg.  According  to  the  poefs  theory, 
the  introduction  of  fire  was  fraught  with  the  most  unhappy  consequences  to  man.  He 
allades  no  doubt  to  the  agency  of  that  element  in  the  culinary  art,  and  to  the  effect  of  a 
loxurious  dieUnabridging  the  periodof  human  existence.  Compare  with  this  however, 
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thecounter-statemcntof  Prometheus  (Aesckfl.  Prtrm.  Vinei,  110.)  wbere  he  speaksof  fire, 
as  being  MoVraXoj  ri^vt  rd*n  flporoU  «a<  /./yaj  rrfpaf,  aod  also  the  rcmarkable  words  which  the 
poet  makes  him  utter  in  another  passage  (v.  243.)  where  he  boasts  of  having  saved  mortals 
from  descending  to  Hades  dashed  to  pieces  :  ^ctvad^v  fyarovj  ™  itatfmaBivrn  ci,-  Alfc» 
(ioXiiv.    Horace'8  account  coincidcs  with  that  of  Hesiod  ('Eoy.  «2  'Ity.  54.  seqq.)  ,ia*irf««rr. 

iraVrwv  ript  juj&a  tifoj,  k.  r.  X. 

29.  Posf  ^aem  aethcria  domo  subducium.  «  After  the  firc  was  drawn  down  by  steallh  from 
its  mansion  in  the  skies."  According  to  Hesiod,  ('Eay.  co2  'Hn.  62.),  Prometheos,  when  he 
had  stolen  the  fire  from  heaven,  carried  it  in  a  ferula  (/»  rofX^  *o>0ij«e.)  Hence  tbe  epithet 
,  aoBTiKovMouros  ln  Aeschnlus,  (Prom.  Vtnet.  109.  tt  Btomf.  ad  iec.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (5.  «7 .) 
raakcs  Prometheus  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  an  apparatus  for  procuring  fire.  (e*fcn>  yr- 
vtytvov  r«3v  irvpUuv,  wv  Uxaltrai  rd  ir5p.)  Ritter  (VorkaUe,  p.  452.  seqq.)  has  some  learoed  am! 
curious  speculalions  on  tbe  history  of  Proraetheus.  It  is  no  doubt  of  oriental  origin,  and 
forms  one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  connection  between  the  carlier  religious  sysfems  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  world.  Is  Prometheus,  who  would  be  wiser  than  Jove,  adunibrated 
firom  the  serpent  in  the  Mosaic  narrative,  and  is  fire  but  another  type  of  that  falal  gift  which 
/brought  mingled  good  and  evil  to  our  race  ? 

33.  Corripuit  gradum.  '*  Hastened  onward  its  pace."  We  have  no  doubt  the  reraoant  ot" 
an  old  tradition  respecting  the  longer  duration  of  life  in  primeval  times.  It  h  carioos  to 
compare  this  with  the  accounts  given  in  the  sacred  writings. 

34.  Ezperlus  (est.)  "  Essayed."  For  au  account  of  the  fable  of  Daedalus,  compare  FV- 
gil  Aen.  6. 14.  seqq.  and  Ovid.  Met.  8. 163. 

36.  PerrvpU  Adteronta  Herculeus  labor.'  u  The  toiling  Herculcs  burst  the  barricrs  of  Ute 
tower  world."  An  allusion  to  the  descent  of  Hercules  to  the  shades.  Acheron  is  here  piit 
figuratively  for  Orcus.  The  eipression  Herculeus  labor  is  a  Graecism,  and  in  imiution  of  the 
Homericform  01*  'Hp«rX*d,,  (Od.  11:  000.)  Soalso  Um^jlh  (Pind.  Putk.  11.  93.)  TW 
<*  fila  (Aesch.  S.  c.  'Di.  77.)  UoXuvdrtoj  fka  (Eurip.  Pk.  56.)  And  iu  Lalin.  ••  Catonis  rirtus " 
(Horat.  Oae  3. 21.  11.)  "  Odora  canum  eia"  (Virg.  Aen.  4.  132.)  Corapare  Mallkiae  G.  G. 
vol.  2.  p.  618.  Blomfields  transi — If  Hercules,  as  there  is  every  reasou  to  believe,  be  no- 
thing  more  than  the  sun,  and  if  his  twelve  labours  have  an  astronomical  refcrence  to  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  DuptuYs  ingenious  explanation  of  these  labours  may  not  be  Lar 
from  the  truth.  Compare  Dupuis,  Origine  dc  tousles  Cultes,  rol.  2.  p.  108.  ed.  1822.  Near 
Troezene  in  Argolis,  was  shewn  the  opening  by  which  Hercules  returned  to  the  Hght  of  day 
with  Cerberus  his  captive,  (Pausan.  2.  31.)  The  inhabitants  of  Herroione  bad  in  tfre 
neighbourhood  of  their  city  a  similar  opening  («.  2.  S2.)and  a  third  one  was  pointed  out 
near  tbe  promontory  of  Taenarus  in  Laconia.  •  (/</.  3. 25.) 

39.  Coeium.  An  allusion  to  the  battleof  the  giants  with  the  gods;  ?»'  ohpa^  a^ri%  e,v 
(Orf.  11.  312.  seqq.) 

41.  Iracundafulmina.  Compare  Pindar,  (Nem,  6.  90.)  {oxoravfy^.  Claudian,  («V  R. 
Pros.  3.  60.)   «  Jratam  aegiia," and  Juvenal,  (13.  226.)   "  hratum  Javis  igncm." 


Ode.  4.  The  Ode  commences  with  a  description  of  the  return  of  spfmg.  After  alludiag 
tothepleasurablefeelingsattendantupon  that  delightfal  season  of  the  year,  the 
poet  urges  his  friend  Sextius,  by  a  favoarite  Epicurean  argument,  to  eherish  tfae  fleeting  bour, 
since  the  night  of  the  grave  would  soon  close  around  him  and  bringall  cnjoyment  to  an 
end. 

The  transition  in  this  ode,  at  the  13th  line,  has  been  censured  by  some  as  too  abrupt.  it 
oniy  wears  this  appearaoce,however,to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  ancient  costcm^ 
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and  thc  associated  feelings  of  tbc  Romans.  "To  onc  who  did  not  know/  observes  Mr. 
Dnolop,  "that  the  mortuary  fcstivals  almost  immediately  sueeeeded  thoseof  Faunus,  thu 
tines  in  question  rnight  appear  disjointed  and  incongruous.  Butto  a  Roinan,  who  at  oncc 
coold  trace  the  association  in  thc  mtnd  of  the  poet,  the  sudden  transition  from  gaiety  tQ 
gloom  would  seem  but  an  echo  of  the  •eutfment  which  he  himself  annually  experienced" 


1  •  SoUntur  acris  kyems,  &c.  "  Severe  winter  is  melting  away  bencath  the  pleasing  chango 
of  spring  and  the  western  breeze."  For  the  use  of  the  verb  solvo  in  this  sense,  compare 
Seaeca,  Herc  Oet.  729.  "  Nms  ut  Eurus  srtvU,  aut  Upidus  Notus,u  &c  and  Luccai  _4.  83. 
#*  Jamque  Pyrtnacat,  quas  nunquam  soivrrc  Titan  EvalvU,Jluxerc  nivts,"  &tc. 

Veris.  Tbe  Spring  commeuced,  according  to  Varro,  (/?.  R.  i.  28.)  on  the  seventh  day 
before  the  ides  of  February,  on  which  day  also,  accordingto  Columella,  (2.  2. 15.),  tbe  wind 
Favonius  bcgan  to  blow.  Tbia  wind,  called  by  thcGrecks  Zifvpos,  (ZcpJiyrus),  received 
tU  Latin  name  from  the  circuinstance  of  its  being  deemed  favourabU  to  vegetation,  (Javtns 
gcniturae.)  Other*  derive  it  from  ttte  verb/ow»,  becausc  it  fosiers  the  grain  sowo  in  the 
earth,  (fovet  sata.)  It  was  also  termed  Xt\,6ovlai  {Chclidonws)  as  Pliny  (H.  N.  2.  47.)  in- 
forms  us,because  the  swallows  (x«A«towj)  arrived  in  iUtly  along  with  it. 

2.  Trahunt.  "  Drag  dowu  to  the  sea."  As  the  ancients  seldom  prosecuted  any  voyages 
tn  winter,  their  ships  daring  thal  season  were  generally  drawn  up  on  land,  and  stood  on  the 
shore  supported  by  propa.  Wheu  the  season  for  navigation  returned,  they  were  drawn  to 
the  waterby  meansof  ropes  and  levers,  with  rotlers  placedbclow  called  palangts  or  seutular. 
by  the  Romans,  and  $d\ayy«,  faXdyyia,  and  ^«x^  tne  Greeks.  Archimedes  invented  a 
wonderful  machine  forthis  purpose,  called  "EX^.    Plutarch.  (vit.  MarccU.  14.— ed.  Hutttn 

rd.  S.  p.  303.)  '0\*dZ<t  (rp/afiw©?]  r&v  ftamXiKuiv,  vtvt?  /icycftv  xcl  x«pl  iroX\$  vw\Kn&tUav,  iv- 
6aXutv  ivfykvws  rt  iro\Xov(,  rai  rbv  ewffin  f6prov,  airbi  aVudcv  KaO/jftcvoi,  oi  utri  «-irroJjfc,  d\\*  hpiua 
~i  x**fi  *du\>  "PX^  Ttr0S  ^ohtoxdarvo  [pi^aw^aros]  xpoorrydytro,  \duif  km\  airratorv$  *al  &nt»  tii 
2<t>dr.cnt(  htOioveav. 

3.  "InhisstaUon  bytheflre  side  " 

4.  Canispruinis.  "  WitJh  the  hoar^frost.*1  The  epilhet  canis  is  herc  ratiier  ornamental 
thaa  eiplanatory.   Pruina  is  an  evadent  derivative  from  the  Greek  Tputvn. 

5-  Cythena.  "  The  goddess  of  Cythera."  Venus.  She  receivcd  this  appcllajion  from 
the  isiand  of  Cythera,  now  Ccrigo,  near  the  promontory  of  Malea,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
island  she  was  £ab)ed  to  bave  arfoen  from  the  sea.  Thns,  Hesiod.  (6t*y.  198.)  irfyKvdiptiav 
Sn  wfoHaott  Kvdqpois.  Suidas  opposes  this  etyraology,  but  gives  a  tnere  quibble  tn  Hs  place : 

h  h  oItq  KtvMfiiw  Ixmea  t4k  Ipwrar,  fiv  iraaiv  lahpi. 

.  ■ 

Choros  dxneU.   "  Leads  up  the  dances."   %k<poohlrn  ft\opxricrtlpa. 

Imjnimntc  luna,  "  Under  the  full  light  of  the  nioon."  The  moon  is  bere  described  a? 
"bcing  directly  over  head,  and,  by  abeautiful  poeUc  image,  thrcatening  as  it  were  to  fall.  Com- 
mentators,  however,  are  divfded  with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage.  The  one 
wtuch  we  have  just  ^ven,  is  sanctioned  by  tbe  authority  of  Cruquius,  Forcellini,  Mits- 
cherlich,  Jani,  and  others.  Some  consider  thephrase  eqnivalent  raerely  to  luna  propinqua. 
Sanadoo  translates  it  "  au  Utcr  de  la  iuns."  The  Itntian  version  of  Gargatlo  is  ntore  in  ac- 
cordaacewith  our  own  eiplanation,  "alto  spliidctido  Cintia.n  Cotnpare  Miltoo,  "  tbe 
tnoon  riding  nearber  highest  noon." 

6.  Junetatquc  Nymplas  Gratiac  dtccnles.  "  And  theGracesr  arbitrasscs  of  all  tbat  is  Iovely 
aod  becoming,  joined  hand  in  hand  wtth  the  Nymphs."  We  haveno  singlc  epithetin  our 
langoage  which  fully  expresseS  the  nieaning  of  dcctntcs  in  thb  and  similar  passages.  The 
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idee  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it  is  analogous  to  that  implied  in  tbe  ri  «aXd»  of  the  UreeU, 
("  omnt  quod  pulchrum  tt  dccorum  tst.")  Hence  tbe  Graces  are  beautifully  styled  by  Pindar 
iriwttv  rafUtu  Ifyuv  iv  oipwy.  (01.  14.  9.)  Sanadon  translates  the  term  dtccnits  in  onr  text 
by  "modcticment  parlts"  The  habited  Graces,  bowever,  are  seldom  represented  in  the 
dance.  On  the  greater  nutnber  of  ancient  bas-rtlitfs  tbese  deities  appe&r  as  described  by 
Euphorion  (apud  Poll.4.  96.)  'Opx******  Xaatrtaatv  a<paptaiv  ipxvBivra.  (Compare  Pauganias, 
9.  35.  ad  fin.)   The  Graces  joined  hand  in  hand  with  the  Nympbs  is  an  Homeric  idea: 

(Ht/mn.  in  Apoll.  196.)  Pindar  makes  the  presence  of  tbe 
Graces  indispensablc  in  the  dances  of  the  gods :  ovrt  yfy  $tot  otuvSv  Xaolrw  Stco  Kotoariovri 
Kopovs-    (01.  14.  10.) 

7.  Dum  grarts  Cyclopum,  &zc.  •  While  glowing  Vulcan  kindles  up  the  laborious  torges 
<rf  tbe  Cyclops."  The  epithet  ardtns  is  here  equivalent  to  flammisrducens,  and  beautifully 
describes  the  person  of  the  god  as  gtowing  amid  tbe  light  wbicb  streams  from  bis 
forge.  Horace  is  thought  to  have  imitated  in  this  passagc  some  Greek  poet  of  Sicily,  who, 
in  depicting  the  approach  of  spring,  lays  the  scene  in  his  native  island,  with  mount  Aetna 
sjnoking  in  the  distant  horizon.  The  interior  of  the  mountain  is  the  fabled  scene  of  Vul- 
can'slabours ;  and  here  he  is  busily  cmployed  in  forging  thunderbolts  for  the  roonarch  of 
the  skies  1o  hurl  during  the  storms  of  spring,  which  arc  of  frequent  occurrence  in  that 
climate.   Compare  CaUimachus  (Hymn.  in  Dd.  144.)   etoaavcr^at  «  (iptaovctv  tf  'Rfatcrr: 

irvpdyaos  toya  $'  buov. 

9  NUidum,  "  Sbining  with  unguents."  Various  urtguents  were  used  by  the  Romans, 
such  as  Nardum,  Malobathrum,  Assyrium,  Amomum,  iic.  When  foreign  oiutments  werc  first 
used  at  Rome  is  uncertain :  the  selling  of  them  was  prohibited  by  the  censors  A.  U.  C.  565. 
Compare  Pliny,  ( H.  N.  13. 5.)  M  Qaondo  id  primum  ad  Romanos  ptnetravtrit,  nonfacilt  dixe- 
rim.  Certum  est  Antiocho  reg$  Asiaque  detictis,  Urbis  anno  quingintesimo  sexagcrim 
P.  Licinium  Crassum,  L.  Julium  Cntsartm,  Ctnsorts,  edixisst,  nc  quis  vendertt  ungucnta 
ca  :  sic  enim  appcllavtrt.  At  Htrculcs  !  jam  quidam  ttiam  inpolus  addunt :  lantiquc  amaritu- 
dotst,  ut  odorcprodigofruantur  ex  uiraque  partc  corporis.  L.  Plotium,  L.  Planci  bis  Consulis 
Ccnsorisquc  fralrtm,  proscriptum  a  triumviris,  in  SalcmUana lalcbra  unguenti  odort prodUum  con- 
stat :  quo  dcdecore  tota  absoluta  proscriptio  cst.    Quistnim  non  mtrito  judictt  penissc  taUs." 


At  the  banquets  and  festive  meetings  of  the  ancients,  the  guests 
crowned  with  garlands  of  flowers,  herbs,  or  leaves,  tied  and  adorned  with  ribands  or  with 
the  inner  rind  of  the  linden  tree.  These  crowns  tt  was  tfaought  prevented  intoxication. 
Compare  Explanatory  Notea  on  Ode  1. 17.  27. 

Myrto.   The  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Venus.   Compare  the  words  of  Servius  (ad  Virg. 
Gtorg.  2.  64.)    "  Vtntri  myrtus  est  constcrata,  rtl  quod  haec  arbor  gaudtt  littoribus,  ei  Vtnus  » 
inari  dicitur  proertata  :  vtl  quod,  ut  mtdicorum  indieant  iibri,  hatc  arborapta  tst  mulicrvm  neces- 
sUatibus  plurimis."   So  also  Pompouius  Sabinus,  "  Myrtus  est  iu  lultla  Ventris,"  and  VirgU. 
Eclog.  7 

"  Popuius  Alcidac  gralissima,  vitis  Iaccho, 
Fortnosac  myrtus  Vtntri." 

10.  Solulat.   "  Freed  from  the  fetters  of  winter.M 

1 1 .  Fauno.  Faunus,  the  guardian  of  the  fields  and  flocks,  had  two  annuaj  feetivals  called 
Ja*naJia,one  on  the  Ides  (I3tb)  of  February,  and  anotheron  the  Nones  (5th)  of  December. 
Both  were  marked  by  great  hilarity  and  joy.  Compare  Ooid,  Fatt.  2.  193.  "  Idibui  agrts- 
tisfumant  altaria  Fauni,"  and  Horatt,  Odt  3.  18. 


12.  Scu  poscat  agna,  &c.  Either  with  a  lamb  if  he  demand  one,  or  witb  a  kid  if  be 
ier  that  offcrinj  ' 
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J3.  PaMto  Afor5,  &c.  *«  PaJe  Death,  advancing  with  impartial  footstep,  knocks  for  ad 
mission  at  the  coltages  of  the  poor,  and  the  lofty  dwellings  of  the  rich  "  A  beaatiful 
image.  *  Compare  Ode,  2. 18.  29.  Mitscherlich  very  justly  coodemns  the  explanation  given 
by  some  commentators,  wbo  make  Death  strike  with  his  foot  against  the  door  of  the  eot- 
tage,  and  the  portal  of  thelordly  abode.  Such  an  idea  would  be  unworthy  of  Horace,  and 
border  closely  on  the  ridiculous. — As  regards  the  apparent  want  of  connection  between  this 
portion  of  the  ode  and  that  which  immediately  precedes, compare  what  has  been  said  in  tbe 
introductory  remarks 

15.  Inchoarc.   »  Day  afler  day  torenew." 

16.  Jam  U  pnmet  nox,  &c.  "  Soon  willthe  night  of  the  grave  descend  upon  thee,  and  the 
Manes  of  fable  crowd  around,  and  the  shadowy  home  of  Pluto  become  also  tbine  own.! 
Thc  zengma  in  ihe  use  of  the  verb  premo,  by  which  it  is  made  to  assume  a  new  meaning  in 
each  clause  of  the  sentence,  is  worthy  of  notice.  By  thc  Manes  of  fable  are  nieant  thc 
shades  of  the  departed,  oaen  made  the  theme  of  the  wildest  fictions  of  poetry.  Some 
commentators,  however,  understand  the  expression  in  its  literal  sense,  "  the  Manes  of 
whom  all  is  fable,"  and  supposc  it  to  imply  the  dbbelief  of  afuture  state.  This  interpreta- 
tion,  thoagh  inferior,  we  conceive,  to  tbe  forraer,  will  be  in  accordance  with  an  epigram  of 
Caffimachus's(14.  4.) 

»11  Xaftia,  rl  ri  v(p$t ;  iroXil  «k6tvS  '  al  V  Snioi  rl  \ 
tt&oj"  b  ii  moirw  ;  fOOof  anutoptia. 

Tbe  abode  of  Pluto  is  called  "shadowy"  (exilis)  by  Horace,  from  its  containing  only 
"  ttntm  sine  corport  vitas."  (Aen.  6.  293.)  Bentley,  bowever,  makes  exiHs  in  this  passage 
equivaleot  to  tnopsore^ena,  and  refers,  in  supportof  hisinterpretation,  to  Epist.  1. 6.  45. — A* 
rtgards  the  Manesthemselves,  the  following  pocm  so  beautifully  describes  their  pecuiiar  at- 
tribotes,  that,  though  a  modern  production,  we  cannot  refrain  from  iasertiug  it.  The  ni^ce 
isentiUed,  the"  Songof  the  Manes." 

"  Saltemus :  soctas  jungite  deiteraf ; 
Jam  manes  dubius  provocat  Hesperui ; 
Per  nubes  tremulum  Cynthia  candidi» 
Lumcn  cornibus  ingerit. 

Nullus  detnmulo  sollicitussuo 
Aut  pompae  titulis  invidet  alteri  j 
Omnes  mors  variis  casibus  obruit, 
NuUo  nobilis  ordine. 

Nobis  nostra  tamen  sunt  quoque  sidera, 
Sed  formosa  minus :  aunt  zephyri,  ucet 
Veris  dissimiles,  auraque  tenuior, 

Cupressisque  frequens  nemns. 

O  dulces  animae,  vita  quibus  sua 
Est  exacta,  nigris  sternite  floribus 
Quem  calcamus  humum :  spargite  lUu*, 
Fuscis  grata  coloribus. 

Aptos  ut  choreis  inferimus  pedes.' 
Ut  nullo  quatitur  terra  negotio .! 
Demta  mole  leves,  et  sine  pondeft» 
Umbrae  todimus  aliteffr 
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Ter  cantum  tacito  munnure  sistimus. 
Ter  nos  Elysiura  vertimus  ad  polum. 
Ter  noctis  tenebras,  stringite  lumina, 
Pallenti  facc  rumpimus. 

So$  quicumqiic  vidcs,  plauderc  manibus : 
Cantabis  similcs  tu  quuque  naenias : 
Quod  nnnc  cs  fuimus;  quod  suraus,  hoc  cri«. 
Prncmissos  seqnere  ct  vnlc." 

17.  Simul.   For  simvfoc 


19.  TaHs.   This  raay  either  be  tbc  adjectivc,  or  else  tbe  ablative  plural  of  talut,  Ifthe 
former,  thc  mcaning  of  the  passage  will  bc  "  Thou  shait  neithcr  cast  lots  for  ihe  sovercigntv 
of  such  winc  as  we  have  here,  nor,  &c."  Whcrcas  if  talis  be  regarded  as  a  nouu,  tbe  intcr'. 
pretation  will  be,  "  Thou  shalt  ncithcr  cast  lots  with  the  dicc  for  thc  sovereignty  of  winc, 
nor,"  &c.   This  latter  mode  of  rcndering  the  passage  is  the  more  usual  one,  but  tbe  oihcr  is 
certainly  morc  animated  and  pocticol,  and  more  in  accordancc  too  with  the  vcry  early  »nd 
curious  belief  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  relation  to  a  fmure  state.    They  beticved  tbl 
the  souls  of  the  departcd,  with  thc  eiception  of  tbose  who  had  offended  against  the  roajwfv 
of  the  gods,  were  occupied  in  thc  lowcr  worid  with  the  unreal  performance  of  thenoe 
actions  which  had  formed  their  cbtef  objectof  pursuit  in  thc  regions  of  day.  ifcovtae 
friend  of  Horace  will  still  quaff  his  wine  in  the  shades,  but  the  cupand  its  contents  wil\ 
he,  like  their  possessor,  a  shado w  and  a  dream :  it  will  not  be  such  winc  as  hc  drank  apoo  tbt 
carth.— Asregardsthccxpression,  "sovereignty  of  winc,"  itmeans  nothing  more  thu  the 
©flice  of  arbiter  bibewK,  or  "  toast-raaster. "  (Compare  Ode  2. 7. 25. )-4t  may  not  be  improper, 
bcforc  concluding  the  present  note,  to  cite  the  words  of  a  distinguished  modern  writcr,  n - 
Jattve  to  the  subject  wbich  we  bare  just  been  considering.   «  Dans  le  tableau  de  1'enfer  pat 
Polygnote,  tablean  quise  trouvoit  snr  la  place  publique  de  Delphcs.  A^amcranon  porte 
dans  sa  main  un  sceptre  ;  un  chicn  dc  cbasse  est  couch^  aux  pieds  d*  Act*on ;  Orphee  tieat 
iinlyrc;  Palamedejoue  auxdes;  Penthcsil6e  est  armee  d'un  are  et  vetue  d'une  vemdc 
eopard    Fa,blcs  imitatrices  du  temps  qui  n'est  plus,  les  ombrc*  font  encore  ce  qa  ellei 
faiswent  sur  la  terrc.   Lc  chasseur  pursuit  ies  voins  fantomes  des  animaux  tomb6s  sous  *s 
coups :  le  gucrricr  fait  brillcr  lc  simulacre  dc  scs  armcs ;  le  pocte  repete  ses  cbants  Mab 
la  memc  repugnancc  de  la  mort,  qui  1'emporte  dans  Tame  du  sauvage  sur  le  desirde 
decorer  de  tcintcs  riantcs  U  demeurc  qui  s'oovre  poor  lui,  se  reproduit  chex  les  Grec 
Dans  leur  raondc  a  venir,  comme  dans  le  (etichisme,  tout  ast  morae,  teroe,  lugubre:  tootert, 
pourainsi  dire,  dimrau*.  Les  astresontmoinsoe  spleadeur :  ils sciotillent  dans  lestenebm 
plutot  qu  ils  n  eclairent.    Les  vents  sont  plus  froids ;  le  feuitlage  est  plus  noir ;  les  neura  se 
teigncntde  couleurs  plus  sombrcs:  tout  souflre,  tout  languit.   Les  viergcs  plenrent  lear 
pnntemps  stenlc;  les  heros  portcnt  cnvic  aux  plus  abjects  des  v  ivants :  tous  s'affligentd« 
peines  qu.  ont  troublfe  leur  vie,  s'affligent  aussi  de  1'avoir  perdue ;  lous  regrtttcnt  les  jou* 
ecoul6s.   Lesombres  toojours  desolees  (cetle  epithete  rcvient  sam  cesse)  racontent  Ie«r 
ma  heurs :  Hercule  et  Achille  parlent  d'unc  voix  plaiutiva  ;  Agamamnon  vcrse  des  torn^ 
dc  larmes ;  le  roi  des  Grecs  ne  peut  oublier  la  tnmison  dont  il  a  et*  victime ;  Aiax  coD 
^on  ressentiment  du  refus  injuste  qui  lui  a  ravi  lcs  armc,  d'  Achilie.    La  douleur  est 


ment  dan,  la  destm6e  desombres,  quc,  tandis  qu'  Horcule  goote  dans  1'OIympeles  Mices 

touti  1«!  ,    '  T  trislCet  ^nacant,  gemit  aux  erifers.    Lamortf  lanwK? 

toute  la  mythologie  hom6rique  porte  Peoipreinte  de  Jm  tetrcor  quc  doit  caoser  a 
enfant  cet  mexplicable  mysterc."   (Cosi^,  Bc  la  /Wiyion,  kc.  ra/.  a  p.  380.) 

•20.  Tepebunt    "  Shall  feel  the  eentle  flaroe." 
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ODL  5.  Pyrrha,  having  secured  tbe  affcctions  of  a  aew  admirer,  is  addresscd  by  the  poet, 
wbo  had  himself  experienced  her  ineonstancy  and  faitblessness.    He  compares 
her  youthful  loverto  one  whom  a  sudden  and  dangerous  tempest  threatens  to  surprisc  on  the 
«cpr-hirasetf  to  the  mariner  jutt  rcscued  from  the  perils  of  shipwreck. 


1.  Netta  m  rosa.  "  Crowned  with  many  a  rose."  This  phrase  is  commonly  but  very  in- 
mcorrtctly  translated, "  on  a  bed  of  roses.'*  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  phrase,  h  rrc^feotc 
uw(Eurip.  Herc.  Fur.GTj.),  andis  also  used  by  Cioero:  "  Ciamat  virtus  beatioren  fitisse, 
aempotmtem  in  rosa  Thonum"  (De  Fin.  2.  20.)  and  again,  "Anturm  in  viola  putabes  aut 
r.  we  duere  7"  (Tust.  Disp.  6.  26.) 

2.  Vrguet.  Understand  U.  "  Prefers  unto  thee  his  impassioned  suit."  Urguet  would 
5«ttn  to  iraply  at  the  same  time  an  affected  coyness  and  reserve  on  the  part  of  Pyrrha,  in 
oHerto  elicit  more  powerfully  the  feelmgs  of  him  who  addresses  her. 

4.  Cm.   «  For  whom."   Compare  SOenturrus,  22.    (Brunck.  Anal.  3.p.  78.)   Ehi,  rlu 

fWflm  eonam.  "  Thy  golden  locks."  After  the  Roroan  conquests  in  Gaul  and  Ger- 
may,  the  natives  of  which  countries,  especially  the  latter,  were  remarkable  for  the  coloar 
of  taeirhair,  (between  a  Ught  flaxen  and  flame  colour),  this  became  the  fasbionable  hue  in 
ibe  capital  of  the  empire,  and  those  of  the  Roman  females  to  whom  nature  had  not  given 
iresses  of  tbis  description  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  art.  Martial  (14.  26.)  calN 
dtfonmadebj  wliich  this  change  was  eflectcd,  "  spuma  caustica,*9 

Causlica.  Tcuionicos  accendit  spurna  capillos: 
Captivi»  poteris  cullior  tsse  comis.'' 

ffiny  (ff.  iV.  28.  12.)  gives  us  in  part  the  reoeipt  for  this  preparation.  On  this  whoia  fub- 
>et,  compare  Lipsius,  ad  TaeU.  de  Mor.  Germ,  c.  4.  Wcssciing,  ad  Diod,  S*c  6.  2&— vol»  3. 
;  677.  cd.  Bip.  Amzenius,  de  capULmtm  coloribus  tt  linctura. — M.  Lareau,  io  hU  "  Mistovrt 
h  Tranxe  avant  Cloris,''  attributes  the  changc  which  the  colour  of  the  hair  has  undergone 
'&  the  descendants  of  the  Gauls  aud  Germans  to  the  draining  of  the  marshes,  and  the  inter- 
niagUng  of  the  peopleof  thc  aortU  witb  the  oatives  of  Italy.  He  migbt  aJso  have  added, 
ucording  to  Boettiger,  (Sabuu,  ou  Matinie  cTunc  Dame  Homaine  a  sa  toilsUe,  p.  92.)  the  use 
ot  wine,  now  become  gcneral  among  them. 

5.  Simpkx  mundiiHs.   "  With  simple  elegance."    Plain  in  thy  neatness.  (Milton). 

Fidem  mutatosquc  deos.  "  Thy  brokcn  faith,  and  the  violated  oaths  which  the  gods  wero 
W4  called  to  witnees."  8ome  difference  of  opinion  exlsts  as  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
parase  mutatos  deos.  We  have  given  that  which  appears  to  harmonise  most  with  the  con- 
teu.  The  words  in  question,  however,  may  be  referred,  though  with  much  less  propriety 
aeconcerve.in  a  figurative  secse,  to  the  changing  aspect  of  the  skies.  In  tbis  way  they 
b»v%  becn  translated  by  an  anonymous  poet : 

"  Alas  poor  wretch  !  how  oft  shall  he  deplore 
Thy  lalse  love,  changing  with  the  changing  skiec" 

&  Kmirehuur  insoUns.  "  Unaccustomed  to  the  sight  shall  be  lost  in  wonder  at" 

9.  Qu*  nune  ttfmUur  credulus  aurea.  "  Who nbw  fondly bcUeves,  that  in  thce  he  possesse? 
saeart  swsy«d  by  the  fmrest  affection."  Aureaf  Hteralry  "  all  golden."  Compare  tbe  ana- 
fefoys  phrase  morcs  aurd,  «  pure,  unblemished  morale." 

10.  Vacuam.  "  Free  from  all  attachment  to  another."  Compare  Ovid,  (HeroicL  20  149. > 
'  %«  dr  raenis,  auam  non  siin  tindictt  e//rr." 
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'  Stmpet  amabilem.  Ever  deserving  of  his  love."  Deservingof  his  love  by  the  purity ol 
iby  affection.    Compare  Ovid,  (A.  A.  2.  108)  "  ut  ameris,  amabilis  «/©." 

H.  Neseius  aurae  faUads.  Pyrrha  is  likened,  in  point  of  fickleness,  to  the  wind.  Com- 
pare  Propertius  (2.  25.  27. )   "  Mendacet  ludunt  fialus  in  amore  seamdo  " 

12.  Mistri  quibus,  Lc.  An  idea  borrowed  from  the  appearance  preseuted  by  the  sea  when 
rcposing  in  a  calm,  its  treachcrous  waters  sparkling  gaily  beneath  the  rays  of  thc  sun. 

13.  Mc  tabula  sacer,  efc.  Mariners  rescaed  from  thc  dan^ers  of  ahipwreck  werc  accu?- 
tomed  to  suspend  some  votive  tablet  or  picture,  together  witb  their  moist  vestments,  io  the 
tcmple  of  thc  god  by  whose  interposition  tbey  believed  tbemselves  to  have  been  saved. 
In  these  paintings  tbe  storm,  and  the  circnmsUnces  attending  their  escape,  wcrecarenilly  dc- 
lineated.  Rnined  mariners  frequently  carried  such  picturcs  about  with  them.in  orderto 
cxcite  the  compassion  of  those  whom  they  chanced  to  meet,  describing  at  the  same  time  in 
songs  the  particulars  of  their  story.  Horace  in  like  manncr  speaks  of  the  votive  tablet 
which  gratitude  has  prompted  him  to  offer  in  thought,  his  peace  of  mind  haviogbeen  near- 
ly  shipwrecked  by  tbe  brilliant  but  dangerous  beauty  of  Pyrrha. 

15.  Polentimarisdco.  "  To  the  god  wbo  rnles  tbe  sea."  wvro^  r«^«  Xl,»«.  £u- 
*ip.  Hipp.  741. 


ODE  6.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  to  whom  tbis  ode  is  addressed,  is  thought  to  have  cona- 
plained  of  the  silence  which  Horace  had  preserved  in  rclation  to  him  throu?h- 
out  his  varions  pieces.  The  poet  seeks  to  juitify  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  ntter  iaabili- 
ty  to  handle  so  lofty  a  theme.  "  Varius  will  sing  tby  praises,  Agrippa,  with  all  the  fire  of 
a  second  Homer.  For  nry  own  part,  I  would  as  soon  attempt  to  describe  in  poetic  nmnberi 
the  god  of  battle,  orany  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  as  undertake  to  tell  of  thyfameandtbat 
of  the  royai  Caesar."  The  language,  however,  in  whichthe  bard's  excuse  is  conveyed,  whilc 
it  speaks  a  high  enlogium  on  the  characters  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  proves  at  the  saroc 
time  how  well  qualified  hc  was  to  eiecute  the  task  which  he  declines. 

Sanadon,  without  the  least  shadow  of  probability,  endeavours  to  trace  an  allegoriol 
meaning  throughout  thc  entire  ode.    He  «mpposes  Pollio  to  be  meant  by  Acbilles,  Agripf  j 
andMessala  by  the  phrase  dupUcis  Ulixei,  Antony  and  Cleopatra  by  the  "  houseof  Pelops,' 
Statilius  Taurus  by  the  god  Mars,  Marcus  Titius  by  Meriones,  and  Maccenas  by  the  son  o( 
Tydeus. 


1.  Scriberis  Vario,  k.c.  *'  Thou  shalt  be  celcbrated  by  Varitts,  a  bird  of  Maeonianflight,a* 
valiant,**  dtc.  Vario  and  aHii  are  datives,  put  by  a  Graecism  for  ablatives. — The  poet  to 
whom  Horace  here  alludes,  and  who  is  again  mentioned  on  several  occasions.  was  Luciu; 
Varius,  famedfor  his  epic  and  tragic  productions.  duintilian  (10.  1.)  asserts,  that  a  tragc^ 
of  his,  entitled  Thyestes,  was  deserving  of  being  compared  with  any  of  the  Grecian  modsfe. 
He  composed  aiso  a  panegyric  on  Augnstus,  of  which  the  ancient  writers  speak  in  termsot 
high  comraendation.  Macrobius  (5or.  6.  1.)  has  preserved  some  fragments  of  a  poem  oi" 
his  on  dcath.  Varius  was  one  of  the  friends  wbo  introduced  Horace  to  the  notice  of  Mae- 
cenas,  and,  along  with  Plotius  Tucca,  was  entrusted  by  Augustus  with  tbe  revision  of  u* 
Aeneid.  It  is  evident  that  this  latter  poem  coold  not  have  yet  appearcd  when  Horace  eoffl- 
posed  the  present  ode,  since  be  would  never  certainly,  in  tiiat  cvent,  have  given  Variui  tbt" 
preference  to  Virgil.  For  an  account  of  the  literary  imposture  of  Hcerkens  in  relaUo»  to 
a  supposed  tragedy  of  Varius'*,  entiUed  Tcrau,  conralt  Schoeil,  Hitt.  Lit.  Rom.  voi  1  *vJ 
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%  Matouii  carminis  elilu   The  ephhet  "  Maeonian  "  contains  an  allusiou  to  Homer,  wbo 
was  generally  supposed  to  have  beenborn  near  Smyrna,  and  to  have.heen  consequcntJy  ef 
Maeouian  (i.  e.  Lydian)  descent.  The  term  alili  refera  to  a  costom  in  which  the  ancient 
poet»  often  indulged,  of  likeuing  themselvea  to  the  eagle  and  the  swan.   Tbe  former  of 
these  birds  was  emblematic  of  thc  daring  flighta  of  poesy.   (Compare  Pindar,  Nem.  7.  32, 
r*xm*-    *V*-  &        01.  2.  159.   Arfc  wpfc  SpvtX*  $«<»»'.)  The  swan  was  selected,  not 
only  from  its  betng  sacred  to  Apollo,  but  also  from  the  prevalent  belief  of  its  singiog  sweet- 
ly  on  the  approach  of  death.    (Ktf«vo<  ii  luut\u<  ^%y<n>c  «\l*u.  Philtm.)   This,  however,  is 
a  mere  tnble,  and  Athenaeus  relates  that  Alexaoder  the  Myndian  had  followed  many  dylng 
<waas,  but  had  never  heard  Ihem  sing.  (Athemaeus.  9.  p.  393.  d.  ed. — vol  Z.p.  453.  Schvxigh.) 
Bailpy  Mipposes  this  story  of  the  swan  to  bave  been  derived  from  the  Egyptian  custom  of 
representinga  rousical  ojd  man  by  the  Hieroglyphic  of  that  bird.  (Bailey.  Hicroglyph.  Orig. 
et  Set.  p.  51.  Horapoll.  2.  39  )   Compare  Ode,  2,  20, 15,  and  4.  3.  20  :  and  also  Eurip.  fph. 
in  Teur  1104and  1142.    Callim.  Hymn.  *n  Dei.  249,  seqq.    k4*v<h  6i  &oB  fitXirovrtt  &*i&ol  K.r.X. 

3.  qtuim  rem  cvnque,  Uc.    "  For  whatever  esploit,"  i.  e.  quod  aUinei  ad  rem,  quamcuneue, 

5.  Agrippa.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  a  celebrated  Roman,  of  humble  origin,  but  who 
l-aised  hiroself  by  his  civii  and  roilitary  talents  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the  empire. 
He  gained  two  ceiebrated  naval  victories  for  Augustus,  the  one  at  Actium,  and  the  other  over 
tbe  fleet  of  Sestus  Pompeius,  near  Mylae  off  the  coast  of  Sicily.  Agrippa  was  distioguished 
also  ior  his  successes  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  He  became  eventually  the  son-in-law  of  tbe 
emperor.  having  married,  at  his  request,  Julia  tbe  widow  of  Marcellns.  The  Pantheon  was 
crected  by  him. 

Nee  frrarcm  Pclidae  siomachum,  fcc.  "  Nor  the  fierco  resentment  of  the  unrelcnting  son  of 
Peleus.''  Alluding  to  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  the  basis  of  thc  Iliad,  and  his  beholding  un- 
ooved  tbe  distresses  and  slanghter  of  his  conntrymen. 

7.  Cttrsus  duplieis  Ulixei.    "  The  wanderings  of  the  crafty  Ulysses."   Thus  Euripide? 

i  Troad.  286.)  makes  Hecuba  spcak  of  the  Hmx*t  yhumta  °f  &e  chieftain  of  Ithaca.  Com- 

:  are  the  uwipa  iro\4rpo*o»  of  the  Odyssey  (1, 1.)   Some  commentatora  take  duplids  for  the 

^Jd  fonn  of  the  accusative  plural,  and  connect  it  with  cursus,  making  the  phrasc  have  refe- 

renee  to  the  waoderings  of  Ulysses  from  Ihe  Mediterranean  into  thc  Atlanlic  and  back.  Sa- 

aadon  very  «trangely  eiplains  duplieis  Ulyxei  by  "  de  plus  d'un  Ulysse,"  ("  of  more  than 

oae  Olysses.")  Few  will  coincide  in  this  opinion. 

«  « 
3.  Saevam  Pclopis  domum.    Atreus,  Tbyeste?,'  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  Ac.  the  subjects  of 

-agedies.   The  childron  of  Thyestes  were  slain  by  Atreus,  and  served  up  to  their  father  at 

»  banquet :  Atreus  was  murdered  by  Aegbthus,  Agamemnon  by  Clytemne&tra,  and  Cly- 

?mnestra  and  Aegisthus  by  Orestes.   Compare  Euripidts,  Orest.  972.   yiiUt^  rav  oicavT, 

t  t.  >.  aod  Elcctr.  737.    Atycrai,  r&viixloTtv,  k.t.X. 

"  Fame  has  said  (but  light  I  hold 
What  the  voice  of  fame  has  told) 
That  the  sun,  retiring  far, 
Backward  roll'd  his  golden  car, 
And  his  vital  heat  withdrew, 

Sick'ning  man's  bold  crimes  to  view.''  (Pottxb.) 

lO.  JmhtiUsquclyraeMusapotens.   "  And  the  Muse  that  sways  the  peaceful  lyre.  * 

13.  JJfortcm  tunica,  &c.  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  :  'kem  xa^K0Xir,av'  "AfW  x«XwWp><. 
A^ong  the  early  Greeks  the  term  &hdp*f  was  applied  to  the  bardest  kind  of  iron,  with  an 
*  iipsis  of  alirjoof  or  grfX»^.  Hesiod,  however  (Scn/.  231.)  hasxXwpdc  <Mdpac  for  copper.  Ple- 
**(Poiii.  41.)  speaks  of  W«>a$  as  an  ore  found  intermingled,  along  with  silverand  copper, 
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in  gold-ore ;  and  in  tbe  Timaeus  of  the  same  writer  wehavo  ^pw.Pi'^?  a<^a<  Hefio, 
Ptiny  (ff.  N.  37,4.)  observet  : 14  l/wus  (crfomai)  raorfo  in  mtUniiu  rrpertus,  perquam  nru, coma 
ouri  nce  nisi  tn  «wro  nasci  videbatur  ;  ita  appciiabatur  auri  nodits. "  Among  the  latcr  Greefc, 
uMum  was  used  to  deoote  any  very  hard  substaoce,  and  also  the  diamond- 

14.  Dignc.   "  In  strains  worthy  of  the  theme." 

15.  Merionem.  Meriones,  tho  charioteer  and  friend  of  Idomeneus :  So5  «Jreflwn?; 
"Aonh   (7M3.  328  ) 

16.  Tudidcn.   Diomede,  son  of  Tydeus. 

Suptris pnrem,  "  A  raatch  for  thc  iohabitants  of  the  skies."  Alluding  to  the  wounds  inflict- 
cd  od  Venus  and  Mars  by  the  Grecian  warrior.  Compare  Honx.  IL  5,  355,  and  855:  and 
also  883  of  the  same  book  : 

KtoptSa  fUV  ltpurov  c^uiv  oiraoc  £up*  l*i  *«f  ««» 
Avrdf  fcreir'  abr$  pot  hiaavro,  ialftovi  Jaof. 

"  Erstlich  hat  er  der  Kypris  die  hand^m  knScbel  vcrwundet ; 
Und  mich  selber  darauf  besturmef  er,  stark  wie  eio  Damon  !"  (Voss.) 

17-  Kos  convicia,  &c.  "  We,  whether  free  from  all  attachment  to  another,  or  whe- 
ther  \ve  hnrn  with  any  passion,  with  our  wonted  exemption  from  care,  sing  of  banquets ;  we 
singof  the  contestsof  maidens,  briskly  assailing  with  pared  naits  their  youthful  admirers.*' 
In  relation  to  the  phrase  seetis  unguibus,  consult  Various  Readings. 


ODE  7.  Addressed  to  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  who  had  become  sospectedby  Augustos  of  dis- 
affection,  and  tneditated,  in  consequence,  retiringfrom  Italy  to  sorae  one  of  the 
Grecien  cities.  Asfar  as  can  be  conjectured  from  the  present  ode,  Plancus  bad  communi- 
cated  his  intention  to  Horace,  and  the  poet  now  seeks  todissuade  hirn  from  thc  step,  but  in 
such  a  way,  howover,  asnot  to  endanger  his  own  standing  with  the  empcror.  The  train  «>; 
thonght  appearstobe  as  follows:  "  I  leave  itto  others  to  cclebrate  the  far-famed  cities  and 
regkms  of  the  rest  of  tbe  worid.  My  admiration  is  wholly  engrossod  by  the  beantifat 
scenery  aroond  the  banis  and  falls  of  the  Anio."  (He  here  rafrains  from  adding " Betake 
yourself,  Plancus,  to  that  lovely  spot,"  but  merely  subjoios,)  "The  South  wind,  say  firiend 
does  not  always  veil  ihe  sky  with  clouds.  Do  you  therefore  bear  up  manfully  under  misfor* 
tune,  and  wherever  you  may  dwell,  cbase  away  the  (cares  of  life  with  mellow  wine,  taking 
Teucer  as  an  esample  of  patient  endurance  wortby  of  all  imitation." 


1.  Laudabur.t  alii.  "  Othcrs  aro  wont  to  praisc."  This  peculiar  usage  of  the  future  is  ia 
imitation  of  a  Greek  idiom,  of  no  unfrequcnt  occurrence:  thas  an^ijcowt  (Hes.  t*y.  *aiip. 
185.)  for  irtjifv  fiXoStft,  and  m^orrai  (id.  ibid.  186.)  for  pt^ta+at  $i\ovci.  For  othcr  examples 
compare  Graavius,  Leei.  Hts.  c.  6.  and  Matthiac.  G.  G.  $  503. 4. 

Claram  Rhodon.  "  The  sunny  Rhodes."  The  epithet  damrn  is  here  commonly  rendered 
by  «  illustrious,"  which  weakens  the  force  of  the  line  by  its  generality,  and  b  decidedly  * 
variance  with  tho  well-known  skill  displayed  by  Horace  in  the  seleCion  of  bis  epilbets. 
The  inlerpretatlon,  which  we  have  asslgned  to  the  word,  is  in  fult  accordance  wlth  s  pas- 
sage  of  Lucan  (a  248)  "  Claramqac  nUquU  soic  Rhodon."  Pliny  (H.  N.  2.  62.)  informs  os 
of  a  boast  on  tue  part  of  the  Rhodians,  tiiat  not  a  day  passed  •Juring  which  their  island 
notiUtiminedfor  an  hoor  at  lcajt  by  tfaie  rays  of  the  suo,  to  which  lumioary  it  was  sacrcd. 
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Tbe  finc  climate  of  Rhodes  is  also  aJluded  to  in  the  epigram  of  Apollonidfis.  (Anlhtf.  fj/. 
td.  Jacobs.  voi.  2.  p.  118.) 

-  i  — -  .  Ma/tdftrarq  tor'  uoa  yi/cuy 

Kai  '?iioft  3  ro/y  Aa^ircrat  tii\tt*, 

Mitulenen.  Mitylenc,  ihe  capital  of  Lesbos  and  birth-place  of  Pittacus,  Alcaeus,  Saflplfe, 
and  other  distinguished  individuals.  Cicero,  in  speaking  of  this  city,  (2.  Orat.  in  Rull.  14.) 
observes,  "  Urbs,  et  natura,  etsitu,  et  deseriptione  aedificiorum  tt  pulchritudine,  inprimis  nobi- 
fu  "  The  city  was  originally  built  on  a  small  island,  but  tvas  subsequently  extended  to  the 
adjacent  shores  of  Lesbos,  the  small  intervening  channel,  or  Euripus,  contributing  to  thc 
streagth  of  the  place.  Compare  Diodorus  Sieulus,  13.  79. — ed.  Bip.  rol.  5.  p.  872.  'H  aiv 
yio  aoj^ata  t6\h,  miKpi  v^a6i  rlf  leriv  h  &  CffTcpo»  rrpoaoiKtadtiaa,  rJJi  avTiirtpav  iar\  AJatov,  ivi  ulaov 
i '  ahrStv  lcrtv  cfptraf  oTtvbf,  xal  woiwv  t)v  ir6\iv  i-)(ypdv. 

2.  Ephrson.  Ephesus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  famed  for  tts  temple  and 
irorabip  of  Diana.    Compare  Dionysius  Perieg.  827.  seqq. 

UapjnXlnv  'EQioov,  utyd\nv  z6\tv  'loxtdto^, 
ivBa  $tji  irprf  ri)ov  'Auatyvlki  tiHikqvto. 

Coiutant  (De  la  Religion,  voi.  2.p.  404.  seqq.  in  notis,)  has  some  excellenl  remarks  on  tue 
union  of  the  attributes  of  varieus  divinities  in  the  Cphesian  Diana,  and  he  observes 
in  conclusion,  "  EUe  etait  poureux  (lcs  prctres  d'Ephese)  tantot  la  Nuit,  premier  principe 
de  tout ;  tantot  Isisou  la  Nature,  variee,  multiforme,  contenant  tous  les  etres,  les  faisant  sor- 
tir  de  son  sein  et  Ies  y  rappelant.  L'inscription  mbc  par  les  sculpteurs  a  scs  statues  Ie  de- 
raontre : 

•Maij  iravatoXof  vdvrutv  uijrnti. 

Bimarisve  Corinihi  tnoenia.  "  Or  the  walls  of  Corinth,  situate  between  two  arms  of  the  sea." 
By  rnocnia  Corinthi  nolhing  more  is  meant  than  the  city  of  Corinth  itself,  which  was  sitaate 
on  the  Uthmus  of  the  saroe  narae,  having  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus  (now  Oulf  of  Lepanto  or 
Corinlh)  to  the  north-west,  and  the  Sinus  Saronicus  (Gulf  of  Kngui  or  Acgina)  to  the  south- 
eosL  The  position  of  Corinth  was  admirahly  adapted  for  commercc,  and  tbis  city  was  al- 
ready  the  seatof  opulence  and  tbe  arts,  while  the  rest  of  Greece  waS  sunk  in  comparative 
obscurity  and  harbarism. 

Tpieo\vumovlKav  iiratviuv 

ohov,  autpov  aarois 

{ivottrt  ii  StpdrovTa,  yvwaouai 

rav  i\6tav  K6ptv6ov,  'IttQulov 

-oddvpov  Uoatilivos,  iy\a6Kovpo) .  % 

Pindar-  Olntnp.  13.  init. 

3.  Vtl  Baccho  Thebas,  <&c.   "OrThehes  ennobled  by  Bacchus,  or  Delphi  by  Apollo. 
Tbebes,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  was  the  fabled  scene  of  the  birth  and  nnrture  of  Bacchus 
Hence  the  epithct  G^aym},-,  which  is  so  often  applied  to  tbis  deity  by  tbe  poets.  Compare 
also  Piixdar,  ( Istkm.  7.  init.)   T<Vi  t&v  rtdpos  J»  pdttaipa  Qffia.  <.  r.  \.—^Delphos.    Delphi,  a  city 
of  Ffcocis,on  the  southern  side  of  Parnassus,  famed  for  its  oraclc  and  templc  of  Apollo. 
The  more  anctent  appellation  was  Pytbo.   Compare  Pindar,  Pyth.  8.  87 . 

Tv  o\  Uarato\t,  rdvhotov 
Koi>  d-K\ia  it— 

avtuvv  TLvQZvoi  tv  yvdXoti- 

4.  Tkestala  Tempe.  Tempe  (uscd  here  as  the  Greek  accusativc  plural,  TVw»  eoutsactcd 
from  tiurtm,)  a  beautiful  valley  in  Thessaly,  beiwecn  tho  wouutaina  Ossa  and  Olyropu-*. 
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■itrou^h  wbicb  flows  thc  Pcneus.   Aeiian  bas  lcft  a  very  antmated  aud  picturesque  descrip. 
tion  of  its  scenery,  (Var.  Hist.  3.  If)  and  it  is  also  a  favourite  theme  among  thepoeuot* 
antiquity.    Compare  Theocritus  (Idyll.  1.  67.)  Uwud  «oAa  Ti/ixta,  and  also  Ca/uflai,  53. 
Virgil.  Gtorg.  2.  469.    Ovid.  Metam.  1.  668.    It  appenrs  to  havc  been  a  generally  i€ce\vtd 
notion  amongthe  ancients,  that  thc  gorge  of  Tempe  wa$  cau^ed  by  some  greaitonvalsionin 
ngture,  whicb,  bursting  asunder  the  raountain-ba:  rier  bv  which  the  waters  of  Thessaly  *ere 
pent  up,  affbrded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea.    Modern  travellers  differ  in  their  accountsof 
tbis  cclebrated  vale.    Hawkins  (IValpoWs  ColU*t.  tol.  l.p.  617.)  stales  that  "  tbesceoeiyby 
no  means  corresponds  with  the  idea  tbnt  has  bven  generally  ounceived  of  it,  and  that tha 
eloquence  of  Aelian  has  given  rise  to  expectatious  wbich  the  trsveller  will  oot  find  reaiir- 
ed."  Hewouldseem,  however,  to  have  confou.:ded  tbe  v&le  ot  Tempe  with  the  ttsrrow defcle 
which  the  Peneua  traverses  between  mount  Oiympus  and  m<uut  Ossa  near  its  entrance 
into  tbe  sea.    Profeasor  Palmer  of  Cambridgo  appe.irs  to  have  been  more  successful  in  the 
scarch.    "After  riding  nearly  an  hour  close  to  th«  i>ay  in  wbich  tbe  Peneus  dischsrges 
itself,  we  turned,"  aays  this  trnveller,  "  louth,  through  a  delightf:il  plain,  which  aitera 
cpiarter  of  an.hour  brougbt  us  to  an  opening  between  Oasa  and  Olympus;  theentrance 
to  a  vale,  that,  in  situation,  extent,  and  bean'y,  amply  satbfies  whatever  tbepoetshave 
said  of  Tempe."   ( fValpoWs  MS.  Journal,  Clarkes  Travels,  p.  2.  s.  3.  p.  274.)  Consult 
Cramrr's  Dcstription  of  AncUnt  Grecte,  vol.  l.p.  378. 

5.  Inlactac  Palladis  arccs.  »«  Tbe  citadel  of  the  virgin  Pallas."  Alluding to  the  Acropolij 
of  Athens.  Beside  her  special  care  of  the  Atbcnian  Acropolis,  Minerva  was  considered  the 
general  guardian  of  citadels.  Hence  the  rangonge  of  Catullus,  in  relation  totbis  {oddess, 
(64.  8.)  "  Dita  retinens  in  summis  urbibus  arcts.,f  Compare  Callimachus  (in  Ln.  Poll.53.) 
rdv  U4XXaia  ri*  iroAcoSxov.  The  epitbet  vohrixoi  is  well  eiplained  by  Spauheim  («d  Cdfa. 
I.  c.)  "  quod  9o\u»v  varw»  ras  Kopvfac  cx«,  vtrticcs  omnium  urbium  habcl." 

7.  Indcque  dtccrptam  fronti,  &c.  44  And  to  place  around  their  brow  the  olive-crowt  de 
served  and  gathered  by  them  for  celebrating  such  a  theme."  The  ol ive  was  the  aaeteitite 
of  Mmerva  (TlaXXdios  o>*v  Jyatya.  Eurip.)  By  gathering  and  wearing  a  crown  of «,  io- 
tbing  more  is  here  raeant  tban  obtaining  the  applause  of  men.  If  we  read  tadtftf  k 
indeque,  the  meaning  willthen  be  "  deserved  and  gathered  by  numerous  bards."  Tbe  cos> 
mon  lcction,  undiquc  dtctrptac  frondi,  &c.  must  be  rendered,  "to  prefer  tbe  oUve-Jei/ » 
every  other  that  is  gathered."   Consult  Various  Rcadings. 

9.  Aptum  equis  Argos.  "  Argos  well  fittedforthe  nurture  of  steeds."  An  imiutiooo! 
the  lauguage  of  Homer;  "Apywt  «mrtf©™»  (  //.  2. 287.)  Argos,  the  capital  of  Argolisinthe 
Peloponnesus,  was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Greece.  Its  early  prw. 
perity  and  commercial  connection  wijh  the  Phoenicians  are  attcstcd  by  Hcrodotus  (H) 
.luno  was  worshipped  in  this  city  with  peculiar  bonours,  and  Tertullian,  (dt  coron.  mht.  c .7 .) 
states  tbat  thc  image  of  the  goddess  was  crowned  with  a  young  vine-brancb,  and  had  alioa* 
skin  spread  oot  beneath  its  feei. 

fc  Ditesqne  Myccnas.  Compare  SophocUs  (EUctr.  9.)  M«>*«voj  ric  «oXvxpiewt,  andtkeolder 
Homeric  form  rolvxptaow  Mva^n.  (IL7.  181.)  Myccnae  was  nn  old  and  celebmed  chy 
Argolis,  tbe  residence  of  the  Pelopidae,  and,  among  thein,  of  A?amemnon.  Dariagun 
Tffojan  war  it  was  superior  evcn  to  Argos,  but  after  the  return  of  the  Hernclidae  H  dedia«d- 
and  in  the  78lh  Olympiad,  or  468  B.  C,  the  Argives,  having  attacked  and  captured  the  c*ty. 
levelled  it  to  the  ground  and  enslaved  its  inhabitants.  Modern  travcllers  have  girena  W 
and  interesting  account  of  the  vestiges  of  this  ancicnt  city.  (Compare  Clartes  TrattU  jt  9' 
s.2.p.  691.  Dodwcirs  Class.  Tour.  vol.  2.  p.  229.  Gdls  Argolis,  p.  28.  WalpoUs  CoU* 
vot.  l.p.m.) 

10.  Pdlims  Latedacmon.   Alluding  to  thc  patient  endnrance  of  the  SpaHans  undfr 
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severe  institutions  of  Lycorgus,  and  raore  particularly  to  tbe  scourging  of  the  Spartan  youth 
(^owjrai)  at  thealtur  of  Diana  Orthia.   Consult  Pottefs  ArcJtatoL  Gracc.  Book.  2.  c.  20. 

11.  lanuat  campus  opimae.    Larissa,  tbe  old  Pelasgic  capital  of  Thessaly,  on  the  river 

Peneos,  was  famed  on  «rcount  of  the  rich  and  fertile  territory  in  wbich  it  stood.  Tfce 

Itnd.  however,  was  snbject  to  great  losses,  caused  by  the  inundations  of  the  Pcneus.  (Com- 

pare  Mrnho,  9.  19.— vol.  3  p.  647.  ed.  Tzschk.    Theophrast.  Caus.  Pl.  5.  20.    Plin.  II.  N.  4. 

S.  Hierocl.  Stnuedem.  p.  64i.    Cramer's  Dcscription  pf  Greect,  vol.  1.  p.  386  )   Horaer  calls 

the  eity  and  region  Adotcanv  l^tfoXaca.    (//  2.840.)    Larissa  appears  to  have  been  a  cora- 

rnonname  for  all  Pel&sgic  capitals.  and  Strabo  (vol.  3.  p.  648.  ed.  Tzschk.)  enumerates  seve- 

ral  cui^s  with  this  appellation.    lt  is  curious  to  compare  this  terra  with  the  Etrurian  Lar 

(equivaient  to  Dui  or  Rex,  «ccording  to  Turnebus  17.  1.)  the  Scottish  Laird  and  the  En- 

gbsb  Lord.   All  thcse  word>  are  cvideutly  of  the  same  family,  and  the  formof  the  oblique 

cases  of  Lar,  when  uscd  as  a  prope r  name,  and  not  for  a  household  deity,  (Lart-is,  Lart-i,  &c.^ 

con6rms  the  analogy.    The  Saxon  derivaiion  of  Lord,  (Htaf-Ord),  is  evidently  erroneon* 
« 

Tam  percussit.    "  Hasstruck  witli  sucb  warm  admiration." 

12.  Domas  Albuneac  rtsonantis.  "  The  home  of  Albunea,  reecuoing  to  the  roar  of  wa 
ters."  Commentators  and  tourtsts  are  divided  in  opinion  respccting  the  domus  Albuneae. 
Tbc  general  impression,  however,  seems  to  bc,  tbat  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  on  the  summit 
of  the  cliff  at  Tibur,  (non  TVWi)  and  overhanging  the  cascade,  presentsthe  faircst  claim 
to  this  distinction.  It  is  described  as  heing  at  tbe  present  day  a  most  beautiful  ruin.  w "  This 
beantifut  temple,"  observes  a  recent  travtllcr,  "  which  standson  the  very  spot  where  the 
eye  of  taste  would  have  placed  it,  and  on  whicb  it  cver  repoaes  with  delight,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  tt.e  scene,  and  perhaps  gives  to  Tivoli  its  greatest  charm.'' 
( Rome  iu  ihe  Sinticenth  Ceuturt/,  rot  2.  p.  398.  Am  ed.)  Among  Uie  arguraents  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  above  stated,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Varro,  as  quoted  by  Lactantius  (dc 
Fatsa  Rel.  1.6)  gives  a  list  of  the  ancient  Sibyls,  and,  among  them,  enumerates  the  one  at 
Tibur, sumamed  Albunea,  as  the  tenth  and  last.  Hh  farther  states  that  she  was  worsbipped 
at  Tibur,  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  Soidas  also  says,  At«4n»  *  TrfwpTfa,  ©xtyon  'A>favva7a. 
Eustace  ts  in  favour  of  the  "  Grotto  of  Neptune,"  as  it  is  called  at  the  present  day,  acavern 
la  the  rock,  to  which  travellers  descend  in  order  to  view  the  second  fall  of  the  Anio. 
(Class  Tour.  voi.  2.  p.  230.  Lond  ed.  Others  again  suppose  that  the  domus  Albuncae  was 
in  the  oeigbbourhood  of  the  Aquae  Albulac,  sulpbureous  lakes,  or  now  ratlicr  pools,  close  to 
the  Fia  TUnsrlina,  leading  froro  Rome  to  Tibur ;  and  it  is  said,  in  defence  of  thia  opinion, 
that  in  conscquence  of  the  hollow  ground  in  the  vicinity  returning  an  ecbo  to  foolsteps,  tbe 
spot  oblaintd  from  Horace  the  epithet  of  resonantis.  (Speneefs  Potymetxs.)  Tbe  idea  is 
certaialy  an  iagcnious  one,  but  it  is  conceived  that  sucb  a  situation  wonld  give  rise  to  feel- 
inga  o(  insecurity  rather  than  of  pleasurc. 

13.  Protcepn  Anio.  "  The  headlong  Anio."  This  river,  now  the  Teverone,  is  famed  for 
iUbemiiiiul  casrades,  near  the  ancient  town  o{  Tibur,  now  Tivoli.  "  The  Anio,"  says 
Eustace,  "  having  meandered  from  its  source  tnrough  the  vales  of  Sabina,  glides  gently 
tbrough  Tivoli,  till,  coming  to  the  brink  of  a  rock,  it  precipitatts  itself  in  one  mass  down  the 
steeu.  and  then  boiling  for  an  instant  in  its  narrow  channel,  rushes headlong  through  a  chasm 
Sataerock  into  the  caverns  below.''  (Class.  Tour,  vol  2 .  p.  289.  Lond.ed.)  "AmidUie 
dreary  wildsof  the  Campagna,"  observes  another  tourist,  "  you  would  never  dream  that 
a  spot  so  romantic  was  at  hand.  For  twenty  tedious  milcs  you  cross  ils  bare  and  houselea 
track— you  ascendthe  Hill  of  Tivoii,  amidst  the  sad  sameness  of  the  pale  olive— you  enter 
its  narrow  street,  and  behold  nothing  but  meanness  and  misery — you  walk  but  a  few  steps— 
and  wbat  a  prospect  of  unspeakable  beauty  bursts  upon  your  view  !  Tremendous  precipices 
of  roek,  down  which  roars  a  beadlong  torrent— trees  and  bushy  plants  sbading  its  foaming 
course — cliflfs  crowned  witb  the  most  picturesque  rains,  and  painted  in  tintswhose  beauty 
*n  can  never  imUate-~biU«.  and  woods,  and  hanging  vineyards :  and  Tiv^h'  itsttf-Arhiell, 
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peeping  out  amidst  thc  dark  cypresses  at  thc  top  of  thcsc  sunny  banks,  looks  like  an  carthly 
paradise."   (  ttome  tn  the  Nineteentk  Cmtury,  tol.  2.  p.  396.  Jhn. «/.) 

Tt&strnt  /uciu.  Tbis  grove  look  its  name  from  Tiburnus,  who  had  here  divine  hononrs 
paid  to  his  roemory.  Tradition  made  him,  in  conjunction  with  bis  brothers  Coras  and  Ct- 
tillus,  (sons  of  Amphiaraus)  to  bave  led  an  Argive  colony  to  the  spot  and  founded  Tibur 
The  settlcment  was  probably  a  Pelasgic  one.  Comparc  Sotinus  (c.  8.)  Dionus.  Hoticaru. 
(1. 16.)  The  Greck  writers  eall  the  town  ri  TJkvpa.  (Strab.  5. 1 1— eo/.  2.*.  174.  ed.  Tzsehk.) 

If  Horece,"  obscrvcs  Eustace,  "  who  so  often  and  so  fondly  celcbratcs  thc  charms  of 
Tibur,  wcre  to  revive,  he  wonld  still  find  the  grove,  the  irriguow  garden,  the  erer-rarying 
rilt,  thc  gcnxalsoil;  in  short,  all  the  well-known  features  of  his  belovedretreat."  (Classiral 
T our,  tot.  2.p.  233.  Lond.  ed.)   Compare  also  page  xu.  of  this  volnmc. 

15.  Albut  ut  obscuro,  Slc.   Consult  Various  Reading*.  Albus  Notus,    "  The  clear  south 

wind."  Answering  to  the  Greek  Ait>«tfw>r»c  and  (the  Hv meric)  Apy<«m»<  N*r«*.  (II.  1 1,  306. 
Compare  Hrynt,  ad  loc.)  This  wind,  as  bas  been  rcmarked  in  the  notes  to  a  previous  odc 
(1.  3. 14.),  derived  its  general  narnc  of  Notus  (tfiros)  from  the  circumstance  of  its  beiugfor 
ihe  most  part  moist  and  damp  (roris,  "  moisture",  "  homidity.")  In  certaia  scasons  of  thc 
year,  however,  it  well  merited  the  appcllation  here  grven  il  by  Horncr*,  producing  clcar  end 
serene  weather.    "  Albus,"  says  ForceUini,  "  qui  nubila  fugal." 

Dtterget.   44  Chases  away."   Literally,  "  wipcs  away." 

19.  MoUimero.      With  mellow  wine."   Consult  Various  Readings. 

21.  Tut*.  Allading  etUxer  to  its  being  one  of  his  fevourite  places  of  retreat,  or,  more  pro- 
bably,  to  the  villa  which  hc  possessedlhere. 

Teueer.  Son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salarois,  and  brother  of  Ajai.  Returning  from  tbe 
Trojan  war,  he  was  banbhed  by  his  father  for  not  having  avcnged  his  brother's  death.  He 
sailed  in  conscquencc  toCyprus,  and  built  a  town  thcre  called  Salamis,  after  the  narne  of  his 
native  city  and  island. 

22.  Lyaeo.  "With  wine."  Lyaeus  is  from  tbe  Grcek  A»a7o«,  an  appeltation  given  to 
Bacchus  inallusion  to  his  frteing  the  roind  from  carc,  (At/m,  "  to  loosen,"  "  to  free.") 
Compare  the  Latin  epithet  Liber("  qui  librral  a  eura.")  Hence  thc  expression  of  Anacreort 
(27.  2.)  'O  Xvolfyor  A*ol»f,  a»d  hence  also  the  vine  is  stylcd  by  Euripides  vav&fXvnt  (BaecAv. 

j61.  rff»  iraveiXwov  i/i«(Xov  iofoat  faoroh.) 

23.  Popvlea.  The  poplar  was  sacred  to  Hercules.  ("  Populus  Alcidae  graiissima."  Vtrg. 
Lcl.  7.  61.)  Tcucer  wears  a  crown  of  it  on  the  present  occasion,  either  as  the  general 
badge  of  a  hero,  or  bccause  he  was  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules.  The  white  or  silver 
poplar  is  the  species  here  mcant.  ll  is  a  tall,  straipht  tree,  covered  with  a  white  bark :  tbe 
Jeavcs  arc  of  a  dark  grcen ;  but  they  are  wbite  and  woolly  underneatb.  Pliny  (oliow* 
Theophrastus  in  affirming,  that  the  leaves  of  this  tree  turn  up*ide  down  about  thc  thneof  thet 
aummer  solstice  :  but  this  observation  is  not  confn  roed  by  experiencc.  The  aocients  fa- 
bled  that  Hercules  crowned  his  head  with  the  twigs  of  n  white  poplar,  growiog  on  th« 
banks  of  the  Acheron,  when  he  returned  from,  or,  according  to  others,  when  he  descend- 
ed  into,  the  infernal  regions.  Bertholdi,  cited  by  Fee,  statesthe  very  interesting  circam- 
stance,  that  the  white  poplar  is  still  very  common  along  the  borders  of  thc  Achcrusian  lake 
in  Epirus.  (Ftorede  Virgite,  p.  132.)— On  tbe  stro.ig  analogv  between  the  Hindoo  Raraa 
and  the  Grccian  Hercules,  consult  GuigniawTs  Transtation  of  Creuz<r's  Ssmbotik.  p.  203.  tss 
notis. 

26.  0  sorii  comtiesipte.  "  0  companions  in  arms,  aod  followers."  Two  distinct  claases 
of  individuals  are  herc  plainly  rocmt.  Tie  chieftains,  who  werc  at  the  same  time  the  conx- 
panioss  of  Teucer,  and  their  adhcrentsor  followers,  logcther  witb  his  own. 

Ausniee  Tmrra.    "  IJnder  the  auspices  of  Tcycer 
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29.  Ambignam  ttUure  nota,  &c.  "  That  Salamis  will  become  a  naraeof  ambiguous  im- 
portby  reason  of  a  new  land."  A  uew  city  of  Salamis  sbali  arise  io  a  uew  land  (Cuprut), 
»|hatwfcenever  hereafterthe  name  is  raentioned,  men  will  be  io  doubt,  forthe  moment, 
whether  Oie  parcnt  city  is  raeant,  in  tlie  island  of  thesame  narac,  or  the  colooy  in  Cyprus. 

32.  Cras  ingcns  ilerabimus  acquor.  "  On  the  morrow.  we  will  again  traverse  the  mighty  sor- 
ficeoftbedeep.'>ly«  Wji«  $rfXa«nw.  Hom.  They  bad  just  returned  from  the  Trojan  war.and 
verenow  a  second  time  to  encounter  the  dangers  of  Ocean.  Mitscberlich  thinks,  from  this 
lioe,  tbit  Teucer  and  his  companions  were  aboutoffering  a  sacriSce  to  oercules  on  the  sea- 
jbore.-Compare  with  the  concluding  idea  of  the  poem.  the  beautiful  lines  of  Byron : 
(CkiUeUaroU,  Canto  3.  st.  2.) 

u  Once  raore  upon  the  watars  !  yet  once  raore  ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  stecd 
That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome,  to  their  roar  ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead » 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed 
And  the  rent  canvass  fluttering  strew  the  galc, 
Still  must  I  on  ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed 
Flung  fromthe  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam  to  sail 
\Vhere'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail." 


ODE  8.   Addressed  to  Lydia,  and  reproaching  her  for  detaining  the  young  Sybaris,  by* 
her  alluring  arts,  from  the  manly  exercises  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
distinguish  himself. 


2.  Amavdo,  «  By  thy  love." 

4.  Campum.  Tbe  Campus  Martius  was  the  scene  of  the  gyronastic  exercises  of  the  Ro- 
man/ootb.  ja  Q,e  reign  of  Augustus,  when  the  city  had  extended  itself  fcr  beyond  the 
lioesof  Servius  Tullius,  a  great  partof  the  Campus  Martius  was  enclosedand  occupied  by 
yU\c  buildings,  more  especially  by  the  great  works  of  Agrippa.  A  considerablc  expanse 
of  meadow  was  left  open  however,  at  thattime,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo.  who  has  aceu- 
ratety  dtscribed  its  aituation  and  appearance.  It  was  here  that  the  Roman  yonth  engaged 
fl  martia/  <ports  and  exercises,  while  the  neighbourin?;  waters  of  the  Tiber  afforded  them  a 
JeJatary  reireshraent  aftertheir  fatigne.  (Cranurs  Dttcriftion  o/ Aneitnt  Italu,  w/.l.  p- 
Compare  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  237. 

"  Tune  tgo  me  memini  ludos  tn  gramine  cnrnpi 
Adtpiccre,  et  didiei,  lubrice  Tibri. 

^£W,  0<fc,3.  7.  25. 

'<  Quamvis  non  alius  flcctcrc  equum  sdcus 
Aeqm  conspicitur  gramire  Martio." 

8.  Ktktaris.  «  In  martial  array."  Among  the  sports  of  the  young  Komans,  were  some 
«  wikbthey  imitated  the  costume  and  movements  of  reguiar  soldiery.  Tbe  opinion, 
howew,of  those  commentators,  who  think  that  iiorace  refem,  in  tbis  passage.  to  tbe  Lu- 
dus  Ttijot,  (described  by  Virgil,  Aen  5.  645.  seqq.),  is  an  erroneous  one,  since,  as  Mtscher- 
Kch  rell  >bserves,  thia  latter  game  was  of  rarc  occurrence,  and  was  exhibited  only  on  so- 
lemn  occasious. 

AemuMe*.   "  His  eqOals  in  age."  aX««f. 

i 
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GaMea  ntc  lupalis,  Arc..  "  Nor  manages  the  Gallic  steeds  with  curbs  fashiontQ  lftetbe 
teeth  of  wolves."  The  Gallic  stceds  were  held  in  higb  estimation  by  the  Ronans.  Taci- 
tus(.4*n.  2.  5.)  speaksof  GauPs  being  at  one  time  almost  drained  of  ita  horws:  u/asas 
GatUas  ministrandis  equis.  Tbey  were,  howe ver,  so  fierce  and  spirited  a  brted  &s  to  reoder 
necessary  the  employment  of  "  frena  lupata,"  i.  e.  curbs  armed  wilh  iron  points  resembluig 
tbe  teeth  of  wolvcs.  Corapare  the  corresponding  Greek  terms  Xim  and  ixlm.  $a\mk 
lifirterb.  s.  v. 

8.  Flarum  Tiberim.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes  on  Ode  2. 13.  of  this  book. 

9.  Olirum.  "  The  oil  of  the  rin£."  Wax  was  coramonly  mixed  with  it,  andthe  compo- 
sition  was  then  termed  ceroma  (cqeu/ia.)  Wilh  this  the  wrestlers  were  anointed  in  orderlo 
give  pliability  to  tbeir  litnbs,  and,  after  anointing  theirbodies,  were  covered  with  dusMor 
the  purpose  of  affording  their  antngonists  a  better  hold.  (Compare  Lucian.  de  Gpnuiu 
vol.  7.  p-  189.  cd.  B*p.)  The  term  rtromn  (crjp^^a)  is  sometimes  in  consequence  osed  for tbt 
ring  itself.  (Compare  Plularcft,  An  seni  tit  ger.  resp. — vol.  12.  p.  119.  cd.  Hatiex.  Satcr. 
Brevit.  vii.  12.  Plin.  H.  .V.  35.  2.) 

10.  Armis.  "  By  martial  exercises."  Tbe  term  arma  U  herc  equivalent  to  tbe  Greek 
«rXo,  and  refers  literally  aa  well  to  the  weigbt  of  the  superincumbent  annoor,  u  to  tbat  ot 
the  discus  and  javelin. 

11.  Disco.  The  discus  (HeKos)  or  coit,  was  round,  flat,  and  perforated  io  tieceotre.  It 
was  inade  eitber  of  iron,  brass,  lead,  or  stone,  and  was  usually  of  great  weigk-  Tse  Ro- 
mans  borrowcd  tbis  exercise  from  the  Greeks.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  prticuldj  at- 
tachedtoit    Compare  Lucian's  account  of  the  discus,  (de  Gymnas.—rol  .7.  a.\«  d 

Bip  )  EW«  H  »aJiMor,f»r£  yvuvaetu.  X**k<*v,  vtpi+tpit,  icrtot  uttpj  iotKOi  ^wv  »fc 
TtXaftkvaf  koI  iwupdd^  yt  airoS,  Ktipivov  iv  tS  fiiaf  Kai  06ku  eoi  fiapb,  Kal  iielfirrot  W  ; 

*&KitVO  TotvVV  &»»  Tt  avaftiVTOVetV  tli  TOV  (UfM,  Kol  if   TO  mf^W,  f  lAori^fUMl,  oVriJ  hut*imii$&- 

Kai  rovf  (TAXorj  h-xtp6dXotT».  This  account  is  silent,  however,  respecting  a  central  aperture  It 
differs  aiso  from  tbe  explanation  given  by  Eustathius  (ad  11.  2.)  Ba<*  Xrtfcx,  rWJ*  «l 

12.  ExpeduV).    »  Hurled  with  ease." 

13.  Vt  marinae,  &c.  Allndtng  to  tbe  circumstance  of  AchiUes  baving  been  conceaW  « 
female  vestments  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyros,  in  order  to  avoid  eopp°f  w 
the  Trojan  war.  This,  however,  is  a  nicre  posthomeric  fable  :  therc  is  notbiog  ia  tjeB»1' 
to  sanction  tt  The  story  is  mentioned  by  tbe  scholiast  on  Homer,  (//.  1.)  ond  more  tati? 
by  Tzetzes  (ad  Lycophr.  276.)  Compare  tbe  autboritiescited  by  Meursius  in  his  totMf* 
tary.   The  words  of  Lycophron  are  as  follows  : 

—————  $>  vpoiuualvuv  ztrmov, 
Kal  SifXvv  A/tdi  euua  rX»}orr«u  rrfrXo» 
Hvat,  too*  ioroiv  KtoKl&of  ^avcas  Kp6rjn  . 

».  Wbo,  fearing  dcath,  shall  round  his  sturdy  limbs 
Throw  the  soft  foldings  of  the  female  robe 
Effeminate,  and  tease  tbe  housewife's  wool."  (Rotstos.) 

14.  Sub  lacrymosa  Trojaefuncra.  "  On  the  eve  of  the  moumful  camagc  of  Troy» ' 1 ' 
m  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  thc  Trojan  war. 

15.  VirUu  cultns.   «  Manly  attire." 

16.  In  caedem  et  Lycias  catervas.  A  Hendiadys.   "  To  tbe  slaugfater  of  tbe  Trqjan  b»8* 
Lytias  u  here  eqoivalent  to  Trojanas,  and  refers  to  the  collected  forces  of  the  Troj*  ^ 
their  allies. 
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ijDZ  9-    Addressed  to  Thaliarcbus,  whom  some  cvent  had  robbed  of  his  peace  of  mind. 

The  poet  eihorta  his  friend  to  banish  care  from  his  breast,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  the  gloomy  severity  of  the  winter-season,  which  then  pre- 
railed.  to  enjoy  the  present  hour  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  gods. 

The  commeocement  of  this  odc  would  appcar  to  have  been  imitated  from  Alcseus.  Com- 
pare  Remarkson  the  originality  of  Horace,  page  itmi.  of  this  volume. 


1.  SUt.   "  Rears  its  head." 

2.  Seracte.  Mount  Soracte  lay  to  the  soutb-east  of  Falerii,  in  the  territory  of  tbe  Falis- 
ci,  a  part  of  ancient  Etruria.  It  is  now  called  Monie  S.  Silrtttro,  or,  a*  it  is  by  modern  cor- 
mption  sometimes  termed,  $ant  Ortste.  Ou  the  summit  was  a  temple  and  grove,  dedicated 
to  Apoflo,  to  whora  an  annual  sacrifice  was  oflered  by  apeople  of  the  country  distinguished 
\>y  the  name  of  Hirpii,  who  were  on  that  account  held  sacred,  and  exeropted  from  military 
jervice  and  other  public  duties  (Plir.  H.  Jf.  7.  2.)  Tbe  sacrifice  consisted  in  their  passing 
over  heaps  of  red  hot  embers,  without  bcing  injured  by  tbe  fire.  (Compare  VugU,  Acn. 
11.785.  Sil.  Ital.  5*175.) 

3.  Lahoranirs.  This  epithet  beautifully  describes  Uie  forests  as  struggling  and  bending 
beoeath  the  wei^ht  of  the  superincumbeut  ice  and  snow.  As  reganls  the  preseot  climate  of 
Italy,  whtch  i»  thou&ht  from  this  and  other  passagcs  of  the  ancient  writers,  to  have  under- 
gone  a  material  change,  the  following  remarks  may  not  prove  unacceptable.  '*  It  has  becn 
thoaglit  by  some  modern  ^^^6™,"  observcs  Mr.  Cramer,  (referring  to  V  Abbi  du  Bos,  "  Rt- 
fiu  turla  Poesie  cisurU  Ptinturt,"  rol  2.  p.  298.  and  V  ibbt  Longwrm,  cited  by  Giibon, 
"  MtceOantout  Works,"  vol.  3.  p.  246.)  "  that  the  climate  and  temperature  of  Italy  have  «m- 
dergone  some  change  during  tbe  lapse  of  ages  :  that  the  neigbbourbood  of  Rome,  for  in- 
stance,  was  colder  than  it  U  at  prescnt.  This  optnion  sceras  founded  on  some  passages  of 
Ilonce  ;Ode.  1. 9.  Eput.  1. 7. 10.)  and  Juvenal  (Sot  6.  521.)  in  which  mention  is  made  of 
tke  Tiber  as  being  frozen,  and  of  the  resi  of  the  country  as  eihibiting  all  the  severity  of 
winter.  Bat  these  are  circumstances  whic.h  happen  as  often  in  the  present  day  as  in  the 
'ime  of  Horace ;  nor  is  it  a  very  uncommon  thtng  to  see  snow  in  the  streets  of  Rome  iu 
Marcb.  oreven  April.  I  witoessed  a  lull  of  snow  there,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1817.  What- 
ever  change  may  have  taken  place  in  some  districts  is  probably  owing  to  the  clearing  away 
of  great  forests,  or  the  draining  ot  marsbes,  as  in  Lombardy,  which  raost  be  allowed  to  be  a 
nuicbbetter  cultivated  and  inore  populous  country  than  it  was  in  tbe  tirae  of  the  Romans. 
On  tbe  othcr  hand,  great  portions  ot  land  now  remain  nncultivated  which  were  once  pro- 
ductive  and  thickly  inhabitcd.  The  Campagna  di  Roma,  part  of  Tuscany,  and  a  great  por- 
tion  of  Calabria  are  instances  of  the  iatter  change."  (Dttcription  o/  Aneitnt  Italy,  vol.  1. 
p.  10.) 

■ 

Gduaeuto.   "  By  reason  of  the  keen  frost." 

5.  Ditsohefrigus.    u  Dispel  thecold."   Compare  Alcaeus.   KJMaXXt  t*  x«,,Sv  • 

&  Btnigniut.    "  More  plcnteously."   b  ii  «pvas  97vov  a+tdte  ptXix?*>-  Alcaeus. 

7.  Sabinadiota.    "  Fromthe  Sabine  jar."   The  vessel  is  here  called  Sabine,  from  its  con- 
wine  made  in  tbe  country  of  thc  8abioes.   The  diota  received  its  name  from  having 
two  htadles  or  ears  (Jfc  and  ofo.)   It  contained  generally  forty-eight  sextarii,  about  twenty- 
sevea  tpans  Euglish  mcaaure.    Compare  Exeursut  4,  to  this  book. 

&  Qui  timul  stratert,  Lc.    "  For  as  soon  as  they  have  lulled,"  dcc.   The  relative  is  bere 
Hegantly  used  to  introduce  a  sentcnce,  instead  of  the  personal  pronoun  with  a  parttcle. 
Cofltpsxe  SchelUr,  Praeeep.  Styl.  vol.  l.p.  306.    CrtmbWt  Qymnasium.vol.  1.  p.  216.  Med. 
'impi  L.  G.  j».  403.  KenrieVs  transl,  9d.  ed 
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Atquore  jervido.   "  Over  the  boiling  surface  of  the  deep." 

13.  Fu^c  quaerere.   u  Avoid  enquiring."   Seek  not  to  discover. 

14.  Lucro  adpcne.    «  Set  it  down  as  gaio."   'Kr  iMa 
16.  Puer.   "  While  still  in  the  bloom  of  life." 

Neque  tu  ehoreos.  The  use,  or  rather  repetition,  of  the  pronoun  before  cnoruu  is  eitreme- 
ly  elegant,  andin  imitation  of  the  Greek.    Compare  Homer,  II.  3,  409.    EicM  r"  ) 

rroificirai,  r)  ayt  ioiXtjv.  and  Herodolus,  7.  10.    *H  K9ti      yy  rf(  '  AOnra/wv,  iy  •/  ye  /»rj|  AaucaipOTtwv 

Consultalso  Clarkc,  ad  II.  I.  e.  Bmesti,  ad  Callim.  Di.  150.    BcntUy,  ad  Horat.  h-  L 

18.  Et  eampus  ct  areae.  "Rambles  both  in  the  Campus  Martius,  und  along  the  pvbbc 
walks."  By  areae  are  here^neant  those  parts  of  the  city  that  were  free  from  buildiags,  tbe 
same  probably  as  the  squares  or  parks  of  modern  days,  whcre  young  lovers  were  food  of 
strolling. 

Svh  noctem.   "  At  the  approacb  of  cvening.*' 

21.  Nune  et  laterilis,lic.  The  order  of  construction  is,  Kt  nune  gratus  risusab  tn(wo  an- 
gxdo,  proditor  latentis  pucUac.  The  verb  rcpclatur  is  understood.  The  poet  ailudes  to  *>mt- 
youthful  sport,  by  the  rules  of  which  a  forfeit  was  exacted  from  the  person  wbose  place  of 
concealment  was  discovered,  wbether  by  the  ingenuity  of  another,  or  by  tbe  volmittry  act  ot 
the  party  concealed. 

•  * 

34.  MoU  pertinaci.  "  Faintly  rcaisting."  A  pleasing  and  natural  picture.  Compart- 
Corn.  Gall.  EUg.  1.  67. 

"  Et  nunc  subridcns  latebras  fugitiva  petebai. 

Non  tamen  effugiens,  tota  latere  volens, 
Std  magis  ex  aliqua  cupiehat  parte  videri ; 

Lattior  hoc  multo,  quod  maU  tecta  jorttr 


ODE  10.  In  praise  of  Mercury.   According  to  Porpbyrion,  tbepoet  bas  bere  givea  us  ao 
imitation  of  Alcaeus.    Compare  Remarks  on  the  Originality  of  Horace,  p. 
xxxiii.  of  this  volume. 


1.  Facunde.    Mercury  was  regarded  as  tbe  invcntor  of  language  and  thc  god  of  eV> 
quence.   Hence  be  is  styled  in  the  Orpfaic  Hymns  (27.  4.)  Uyov  rp^n»,  and  by  Nonna.- 
y\AcmK  hyw&s  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  attribules  of  Mercury,  the  cobcJuAb; 
remarkf  on  this  ode. 

Nepot  Atlantis.  Mercury  was  tbe  fabled  son  of  Maia,  one  of  the  daughten  of  Attas. 
Compare  Hesiod,  (&toy.  938.)  ZiH  6'  'ArAavrlj  Mafi»  r/«e  njtymv  'Eoftliv.  This  legend  has  an. 
evident  allusion  to  tbe  astronomieal  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  and  to  the  aUegori- 
cal  history  of  Atlas  tnd  the  spbere  — The  word  Atlantis  must  be  here  pronounced  A-iLameu 
in  order  to  kcep  tbe  penultimate  foot  a  trochee.  This  peculiar  division  of  syUabJes  is  uui- 
tated  froru  the  Greek.  Tbus,  arS^a  (Soph.  PhHoa.  490.)  vmv  (tt.  874.)  ri-x^  ui 
Trath.G29)  *x..$vl(1heocr.  epigr.  3.  1  )  &S~+v,io<,  (id.  ep.  4.  14.)  and  amongthe  LaUn  wrv 
tcrs,  BilhUm  (Prudentius,  cathem.  7.  1)   Corapare  Careys  Laitn  Prosody.  p.22.  3d  cd 

2.  FeroscuUus,&c.  "Tbe  savagc  raanners  of  the  eariy  raceof  men.''  The  aiu  icnfi»» 
Keneral  believed,  tbat  thc  early  state  of  mankiod  was  but  little  removed  from  that  ofthe 
brutes.  (Compare  Horacc;  Strm.  1.  3. 99.  stqq.)  Connccted  with  thb  u  thc  quesuoart- 
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«jKcting  (he  ori 6'.n  of  speech.  Pythagoras  rtrst  started  the  idea  that  speech  is  a  sciotice  de. 
ienained  upon  and  incutcatcd,  in  an  early  period  of  the  world.  by  one,  or  at  least  by  a  few 
saperior  persons  acting  in  concert,  and  inducing  the  multitude  nround  thcui  (o  adopt  their 
articolate  and  nrhitrary  sounds.  This  was  alterwards  adopted  by  Plato.  It  was  ably  op- 
posed,  however,  by  the  Epicureans,  on  thc  ground  tbat  it  must  have  becn  cqually  impossiblc 
lorany  one  person,  oreven  for  a  synod  of  persons,  to  havc  inventcd  the  most  difficult  anJ 
abstrase  of  all  human  sciences,  with  the  paucity  of  idcas,  which,  undcr  such  circurastanccs, 
they  must  hnve  possessed  :  and  that,  even  nllowing  they  could  have  invented  sucb  a  sciencc, 
it  niast  still  havc  been  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  have  taught  it  to  the  barbarians  around 
t!iem.  The  argument  is  forcibly  stated  by  Lucrctius,  5.  1040,  seqq.  Epicurus  and  his  follou - 
<  rs  contended.  that  speech  orarticulate  language  is  nothing  tnore  than  u  natural  improve- 
meat  upon  the  natural  language  of  man,  produced  by  its  general  use  and  that  gcneral  eipcri- 
ence  which  givcs  improvement  to  every  thing.  Such  too  in  its  leading  features  is  the  theory 
of  Bufibn,  Linnaeus,  nnd  Monboddo,  though  in  othcr  respects  they  pass  far  beyond  thc  Epi- 
t-tirean  schoot,  in  deriving  the  race.  of  man  fromtherace  of  monkeys!  (Comparc  Good't 
11  io/i  of  Satare,  Serus  2.  Uct.  9.  Harri$'$  Htrme»,  book  3.  p.  314.  3*27.  Beattie  on  ikt  Tktory 
of  Language,p.  246.  Lond.  td.  4(o.  La\ertnce'$  Lectures,  p.  110.  Am.  crf.  Mnrray'$  History  of 
Kuropean  Languages,  rol.  1.  p.  23.) 

3.  Vott.   "  By  the  gift  of  lauguage." 

Catus.   "  Wisely."   Thc  adjective  calus  xstin  old  Sabine  word.    Varro  (L.  L.  (5.  %\ 
tuakcs  its  primitive  signification  to  have  been  "  acute  "  or  "  shrilL"  ' 

Dttorcz  more  pajatstrac.  "  By  the  institution  of  the  grace-bestowing  palaestra ''  The  epi 
thel  dtearat  is  here  used  to  dcuote  the  effects  produced  on  the  bumau  frame  by  gymnastic 
eiercise?. 

5.  Deorm  nuntium.   Compare  tlie  Ilomcric  ayyt\»v  ia.tvdrm-. 

b\  Cunrat  lyrae  parcntem .  u  Parcnt  of  thc  bcnding  lyrc."  Mercury  (Hyrnn.  in  Mcrc.  42f». 
wfl  )  bsaid,  while  still  an  infant,  to  have  formed  the  lyre  from  n  tortoise  which  he  found  iu 
bispatb,  stretching  scven  strings  overthc  hollow  shell,  (<Vru  H  ri-i^u>rov(  ttwv  iravinaaro xo{>' 
>i;).  Hance  the  epilhets  'Evia^  and  K.v\\nva(n,  which  aro  npplied  to  (this  instruraent,  and 
beacealso  the  custom  of  de&ignating  it  by  the  tcrms  x&*i'  chtlys,  lesludo,  Lc.  Compare 
Gray,  (Progrtss  of  Potsy )  "Euchanting  shell."  Another,  and  probably  lcss  accurate,ac 
count  make«  this  deity  to  have  discovcrcd  on  the  banks  of  the  Ntle,  after  the  subsiding  of 
an  ioundation,  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  with  nothing  remaining  of  the  body  but  the  sinews : 
thev  when  touched  emittcd  a  musical  sound,  and  gave  Mercnry  thc  first  hint  of  the  lyre. 
(Compwe  Oerm.  c  23.  Isidor.  Ori^.  3. 4.)  It  is  vcry  npparent  that  the  fable,  whatevcr  the 
true  version  raay  hc,  has  an  astronomical  meaning,  and  contains  a  reference  to  thc  seven  - 
plaoeb,  and  to  the  pretended  music  of  the  spheres. 

7.  CaUidum  condere.    A  Graecism  for  callidum  in  condendo. 

9.  Bstts.  The  cattlc  of  Admetns  wcre  fcd  by  Apollo  on  (lic  bauks  ot  tbc  Amphrysu»  in 
T&essaly,  after  that  deity  had  bcen  banishcd  for  a  time  from .the  skicsfor  destroying  the  Cy- 
cty>s.  Mercury.  stilt  a  mere  infant,  drives  off  fifty  of  the  herd,  and  conccals  them  nent 
theXlpheus,  nor  does  he  discovcr  thc  place  wherc  tlicy  are  hiddtu  imtil  ordcred  so  to  do 
by  hu  sire."  (Uymn.  in  Mtrc.  70.  seqq  )  Lucian  (Dial.  />.  7.)  mcntions  ollier  sportivc  thefl* 
of  theiame  deity,  by  which  he  deprived  Ncptune  of  histridcnt,  Mars  «>t  his  sword,  ApollO 
of  his  bow,  Venus  of  her  cestus,  and  Jove  himself  of  his  sccptre.  He  would  have  atolen 
tbe  thoaderbolt  also,  had  it  not  been  too  heavy  and  bot.  (zl  il  ^i)  faptrtpof  b  Ktpawb;  jv.  *al 
-raAvi  ri  tCo  cfgr,  Ukuwv  u»  bft&tTo.  Lucian,  l.  e.)  Thc  name  of  Mercury 's  mother  recalls  at 
oncetbe  Maiaof  Hindoo  Mythology,  (Moia  in  Sanscrit  roeans  " cunning,'")  while  the  ac- 
tions  ascribed  to  the  god  himself  forcibly  remind  us  of  thc  infantine  sports  of  the  Indian 
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Krishna.    Coiupare  Constant,  Dela  Rdigion,  vol.  2.  p.  412.    Cremzer's  Symooftfc,  ind.ysr 
Guigniant,  vol.  l.p.  210. 

Olim.      In  former  days." 

1 1 .  Dum  tcrrtt.   "  While  he  seeks  to  terrify." 

.  .  I  iduus.  A  Graeciara  for  tiduum st  stntiens.  Horace,  probably  following  Alcaew,  bieodi 
togethertwo  niythological  events  which,  according  to  other  authorities,  happened  ttdiftioct 
periods.  The  Hymn  to  Mercury  merely  speaks  of  the  theft  of  the  cattle,  after  wkich  Mer- 
cury  gives  the  lyre  as  a  pcace-otfering  to  Apollo.  Tbe  only  altusion  to  the  arrows  o(  Vbe 
god  is  wherc  Apollo,  after  this,  expresses  his  fear  lest  thc  son  of  Maia  may  deprtve  him  both 
of  thctfc  weapons  aud  of  the  lyre  itself. 

AtUta,  yiatu&QS  vii,  itaKrooi.  xotKtlofujra, 
f  /j  poi  aianXtyjn  KtBapirv  koI  KaftirvXa  r6$a. 

.13.  <luin  tl  Alridas,  &c.  "  Under  thy  guidance,  too,  the  rich  Priam  passtd  tnob- 
serVed  tbe  haughty  sons  of  Atreus,"  &c.  Alluding  to  the  visit  which  the  tged  moaira: 
imid  to  the  Grccian  camp  in  order  to  ransom  the  corpse  ot  Hector.  Jupiler  orderedJbr- 
cury  to  be  his  guide,  and  to  conduct  him.unobserved  and  in  safety  to  the  teot  of  AekiD*. 
Coinparc  Homer.  II.  24.  336.  seqq. 

ftieK  t6(,  Kal  Ilptapov  xo/Xa(  Irl  vtjas  'A^aieur 
wjf  ayay",  £ts  /t^r*  ap  nf  tAjj,  uf/r'  ap*  rt  vo^crj 
Twf  SSXutv  Aavadtv,  -roiv  t\t}\tii*va  i'  iKto$ai. 

"  Eil,!  und  dcn  Priamos  dort  ku  den  raumigen  schitfen  Achaia'< 
FQhre  rair  so,  dass  keiner  ihn  seh,  und  keiner  bemerke, 
Kings  in  der  Danaer  volk,  bis  Peleus  sohn  er  erreichet."  (Vos$.) 

•14.  Diecs.  vAuxfnw  roAfocn/r*».  Alluding  not  only  to  his  wealth  generally,  but  auoto 
1be  rich  presenls  which  he  was  bearing  to  Acbilles.  'E*nW«7>  «^aAifc  axtotiot  [H<v 
//.  24,270.) 

15.  Thessalos  ign&.    "  The  Theesalian  watch-fires."  Referring  to  the  watches  and  troops 
of  Achillcs,  througu  whom  Priam  had  to  pass  in  ordcr  toreach  the  tent  of  their  leader. 

16.  Fefeilit.   Answerlng  to  the  Greek&aflo-.    Compare  flimirr.  II.  24,566..*^ 

Xdflot  k.  r.  A.  and  Mallhiae,  G.  C.  §  652.  2  —  The  difference  between  dmptn  ud 
iallere  is  well  stated  by  Crombie,  (Gymnasiutn,  vol.  2.p.  435.  34  td.)  "  Deapcre  tlnp 
implies  that  the  person  deceived  b  misled  or  imposed  upon  by  sometbing  positivt  orei- 
press  in  the  persou  or  Uiiug  dcceiviug ;  aud  falkre,  that  we  are  deceived  by  somethinr, se- 
«ative  or  indirect,  in  words,  actious,  or  appearances.  Tbe  fonner  denotes,  that  we  are 
d«*ceived  by  somirthinx.  which  we  Fee,  or  hear,  or  know, — the  other  by  somethiog,  wkkh 
we  do  uot  know,  in  thc  cliaracter  ot"  the  persnn,  or  thing,  deceiving.  Hence  /stferrrflen 
tieTnotes,  to  4  elude  our  notice,' 4  to  cscape  our  obserYation.'  Decipere  nevcr  implies  ii«  idet  " 

■ 

17.  Tapias  laetis,  Uc.  Mcrcury  is  here  represented  io  bb  most  important  chsncter.K 
(hc  puide  of  departed  Fpirits.  Hence  the  epithets  of  $vxpmuxb\  and  «*por*ps*  w  oftei»  tp- 
plied  to  him,  and  hence  too  the  appellation  of  'Eppf/s  x^l°f*  by  wbich  he  is  sornelimes  rsakfd 
nmong  the  deities  of  the  lower  world — The  use  of  the  verb  rcponu in  tiie  presert  slan».  tc 
t^ne  sense  of  restoring  or  replacing,  derives  illustration  from  the  passage  of  Virgil.  where  ti.1 
falure  descendonts  of  Aeneas  arc  repreesntcd  as  occupying  abodes  in  the  landof  spirit».  f*t 
vioffe  tn  thcirbeinj  suinmoncd  to  the  regions  of  day :  (Aen.  6.  756.  fietf.) 
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1  4  JVanc  age,  Dartlaniam  proltm  quat  dctndr  st/ftiatur 

Oloria,  qni  maneant  Itala  de  gente  nepotex, 
Iltustres  animas,  nostrumque  in  nomen  iturat. 
Expediam  dictis,  et  te  tnafata  docebo.'' 

Compare,  in  farther  esplanation  of  tbis  polnt,  Heync's  I3th  Excursus  to  Ibc  «ith  book  of  lh< 
Aeneid,  and  Guigniaufs  reniarks  on  tbe  pahngenctis  of  tbe  ancient  schooU  of  pbilofopby 
(&tuzer>s$ymbolik,  trad.  par  Gmgnutut,  vol.  1.  pt.  V.p.  885.) 

Laetis  scdihns.  The  blfcsful  abodes  are  beautifully  de*cribed  by  Glever.  ( fsonulas,  t*. 
156.) 

< 

<k  Where  never  gloom  of  trouble  shades  the  roind-. 
Nor  gust  of  passion  heaves  the  quiet  breast." 

Compare  with  this  the  animated  language  of  Statius,  (Silv.  5.  3.  286.) 

"  Et  monstrate  nemus  qno  nulla  irrupit  Erinnys.  ^ 
Jn  quofdsadies,  codoque  simillimus  aothcr:' 


18.  f^irgaque  levcm  cocrces,  &c.  An  allusion  to  the  caducens  of  Mercury,  ijt&iof  x?uct<>» /• 
witb  which  he  regulates  the  movements  of  the  airy  throng  in  their  journcy  to  the  world  <>\ 
snirits.   Hence  the  epithet  of  xpw*^**1?  appl«ed  to  this  deity. 

19.  Superb  Jeorum,  &c.  A  Graecism  (orsuperis  dcis.    Coropare  Apuleiu»  (Afd.  \l.p.  262, 
td.  Btp.)  who  confounds,  however,  Anubis  with  Hermes.   "  IUe,  Superum  commeator  et  /n- 
jcrum,  nunc  atra,  nunc  anrco  farie  sublimu,  latca  caduceum  gertns,  dcxtcra  palmam  rirentem 
9*atieiu."   uompare  also  the  lollowing  lines  from  one  of  the  Orpbie  Hymn?,  in  fnrtaer  eln 
ridanoo  of  the  subject  of  this  stanaa. 

wO<  irapa  UtaeiipivTit  \u\6v  Siuov  a^<xroAtut<s. 
alvofitpoti  ffV^ais  nouirds  xartt  yatav  ltr6o\i»\' 
as  Kardyus  bx6rnv  uotpns  Xf^vo*  ti**pUrrrat . 
ibupt  frdSSif     Aywv  uTvotert&i  iravra, 
Kal  td\tv  {/Tv^ovras  iytipus.  


concludingour  remorks  on  Ihis  ode,  a  few  general  oLservations  relativcto  the 
«Jehy  that  fbrms  the  subj»«ct  of  it  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevanl.    Herme?,  of  wbom  Ui<; 
Greeks  made  a  god  of  the  second  rnnk,  waa  in  some  sort  a  personification  of  tlie  EgyptiAn 
priesthood.    lt "  in  this  sensc  therefore  thot  he  was  regarded  as  the  confidant  of  tlic  godV. 
tbeir  messenger,  the  interpreter  of  their  decrees,  thc  genius  who  presided  over  scicnce,  the 
condnctor  of  souls;  elevated  indeed  above  the  human  race,  but  thc  minister  and  the  agent 
of  celestial  natures.    He  wus  d»signated  by  the  name  Tbot.    According  to  Jablonsky 
(Panth.  -Kgypt-  5.  5.  2.)  the  word  Ihot,  Thcyt,  Thayt,  or  Thoyt,  signified  in  the  Egyptian  lan- 
^xhzp.  an  a.-i*embly,  and  more  particulariy  one  composed  of  sages  and  educated  persons,  the 
'ecerdotaJ  college  of  a  city  ortemplc    Thus  the  collective  priesthood  of  Egypt,  personj- 
tad,and  coosidered  as  unity,  was  rcpresentcd  by  animaginary  bcing,  to  whom  wasascribed 
ihe  iQvention  of  language  and  writing,  wbich  he  had  brought  from  thc  skiesand  impart<x! 
iooan.  as  well  asthe  origin  of  geomctry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  medicine.  music,  rhythm  ; 
tbe  inaitutSon  of  religion,  sacred  processions,  tbe  introduction  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
"  finaliy  tbe  less  indispensable,  though  not  less  valuable,  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
So  meny  volumes  were  attributcd  to  him  tbat  no  human  being  could  possibly 
\.   (Fabric.  Bibiioth.  Graec.  1.  12.  86— *4.)  To  hjm  was even  accorded 
of  discoveries  made  long  subsequent  to  his  appearance  on  earth.   All  the  suc- 
in  astronomy,  and  geoerally  sneakine  the  rabours  of  every  ace,  h<- 
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r.ame  liis  peculiur  property  and  added  to  his  glory.   lo  tbis  way,  the  naines  of  iodividuai* 
were  lost  in  thc  nuniorous  ordcr  of  pricsts,  and  tbe  merit  wbich  cach  one  had  aequired  by 
his  obscrvalions  and  labours,  turncd  to  the  advuntage  of  thc  whole  sacerdotal  association. 
in  being  ascribed  to  ils  tutelary  genius  ;  a  gcnius,  wbo,  by  his  double  ligure.  indicated  the 
nccessity  of  a  double  doctrine,  of  which  thc  morc  iniportant  partwas  to  bc  con6oed  exclti- 
sively  to  the  pricsts.   An  individuat  of  this  erder,  thereforc,  found  his  only  rccowpensc  ia 
the  reputation  wbich  he  obtained  for  the  entire  caste.    To  tbese  lcading  ■nributes  of 
Thoth,  was  joined  another,  thatof  protectorof  commerce  ;  and  this  in  likc  manner  was 
tended  to  express  the  influcnce  of  the  priesthood  on  commercial  cnlerprise*.    Time,  how- 
ever,  will  not  permit  any  farthcr  dcvelopement  of  the  variou3  idces  which,  besidc  ihose 
ulready  mentioned,  were  combined  in  the  imaginary  character  of  Hermes ;  hi»  ideniifr 
namely  with  8irius,  the  star  wbich  servedas  the  prccursor  of  tbe  inundation  of  tbe  Nile. 
andthe  terrestriul  symbol  of  which  was  the  gazelle,  that  fliesto  tbe  desert  on  tbe  rWngof 
ihcstream;  his  rank  in  dcmonology,  as  the  futher  of  spirits.  and  guide  of  thc  dead  ;  Jm 
quality  of  incarnate  godhead,  subject  to  dcath  ;  and  his  cosmogonical  altiance  with  the  gc- 
nerative  fire,  the  light,  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  with  watcr,  the  principle  of  all  fe- 
cundity.   II  b  surprising,  however,  to  observe,  how  strangcly  the  Grecian  spirit  modi&ed 
ihe  Egyptian  Hermes,  lo  produco  thc  Hermes  or   Mercury  of  Hellentc  mythology. 
The  Grccian  Hermes  is  quite  a  different  being  from  the  Egyptian.    He  neifW  pre- 
sides  over  tbe  scicnccs,  over  wriiing,  over  medicine,  nor  ovcr  astronomy.  IIc  bas  aci 
composed  any  divinc  works  uontatning  the  germ  and  elements  of  Ihese  sevenJ  depar 
ments  of  knowledgc.    The  interpreter  of  the  gods  in  Egypt,  bc  is  in  Greeceoaly  tbeir  mes' 
senger, ond  it  is  by  virtue  of  this tattertitle tbat  he  preserves  his  wings,  which  wereamoog tbe 
Kgyptians  merely  an  astronomical  symbol.    For  tbe  shackles  on  the  feet  of  Satura  sme  to 
explain  the  wings  of  Mercury.    Saturn  is  represented  in  this  state  bccause  it  reqtrim  tHrty 
years  nearty  to  complete  its  revolution  ronnd  the  sun ;  while  Mercury  bas  wings  beeao^ 
this  planet  accomplishes  the  same  revotution  in  littte  less  than  tbree  monthf .    Again,  if  k 
mcmory  of  the  directions  givcn  by  thc  pricsts  of  Ammon  to  the  caravans  that  traversed  tbe 
desert,  the  Egyptian  Hermes  becomes  the  protcctor  of  comnierce,  the  Greeka  naanaged  to 
deprivc  this  pcculiar  attribute  of  all  its  gravity.   With  tbem  Hermcs  or  Mercury,  by  a  lo- 
dlcrousanalogy,  is  madc  the  god  of  fraud  and  falsehood.    Is  thisa  re-action  of  tbe  Grecan 
spirit  ngainst  the  pretcnsions  of  a  sacerdotal  order,  ahd  one  which  preserves  at  thc  sam* 
timc  a  reminiscencc  of  whnt  the  Egyptian  Hermes  was  ?    It  is  worthy  of  remork  moreorer. 
how,  even  when  ail  thc  sacerdotal  attrlbutes  of  this  deity  have  disappeared  from  tbe  popular 
belief,  thcy  again  appcar  in  thc  mystic  portion  of  the  early  Greek  rcligion  whicb  tne  Orpbic 
and  Homeric  hymns  have  preserved  to  us.    Thc  Hermes  of  tbese  bymns  has  nothingin 
coramon  with  tbe  Hermcs  of  the  Iliad  oreven  of  the  Odyssey.   At  one  time  he  recaJis  to 
our  minds  all  thc  peculiar  quatities'of  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  at  another  the  strange  legeads 
of  the  Hindoo  avatars.    The  difTerence  betweeu  the  sacerdotal  and  the  Greek  Hcme; 
bccomcs  very  perceptible  among  tho  Romans.   This  people  first  received  the  sacerdoU 
Hermes,  whose  worship  had  bccn  brougbtinto  Etruriabythe  Petasgi,  previoos  totbe  time  ot 
Homer;  andas  the  earlier  Hcrmes  was  represcnted  by  a  column  (JaU&isky,  Panih.  .;f^»^ 
5.  5.  15.)  he  becamc  with  them  thc  god  Terminus.    When,  however,  tbe  Romaos  werf  oiadc 
acqnainted  with  thc  twelve  great  deities  of  the  Athenians,  they  adopted  the  Grecian  Hertne^ 
uodcr  Ihe  name  of  Mcrcury,  prescrving  atthc  sametime  the  rcmemhrance  of  their  prerioo? 
traditions.    (Compare  Constant,  dela  Rdigion,  rol.2.p.  122.  in  notit.  ibid.  p.  409.  CV«n- 
zairS  Symbolilc,  par  Guigniatil.  vol.  l.pt.l.p.  453,  id.pt.  2.  />•  861.) 


ODE  11.  Addresscd  to  Leueonoe,  by  which  ficritions  name  a  female  friend  of  the  poWfi» 
thought  to  be  designated.  Horace  havingdiscovered,  that  she  was  rathe  biMr  of 
consolting  the  astrologers  of  the  day  in  order  to  ascertain,  if  poaslbte.  the  term  both  of  her 
own,  as  well  as  his,  existence,  «ntreats  her  to  abstain  from  surh  idte  cnqorrie».  tfld  learr 
flie  eventsof  thc  futtire  to  the  wi«dom  of  the  pod«. 
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1.  Tu  uc  quutsxtrts.  u  Do  not  thoo  enqulre,  I  entreat."   The  subjunctive  is  bcre  used  as  a 
olteued  iinperativc,  toespross  eutreaty  or  request,  and  the  air  of  earnestncss  with  whieh 
tbe  poet  addresses  hU  female  friend  is  iocreased  by  the  inaertion  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

2.  Fitum.  "  Term  of  exiltence." 

Babyloniot  numeres  "  Chaldacan  tables."  The  Babylonian»,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
rhaldaeans,  wcre  the  great  astrologersof  antiquity,  and constructed  tablesfor  the  calculatiou 
n{ nstivitiesand  the  prcdiction  of  futuro  cvents.  This  branch  of  charlatanism  made  such  pro- 
SXessand  attained  soregular  a  forui  araong  them,  that  subsequeutly  the  tenns  Chaldaean  and 
Aslrologer  became  completely  synonymons.  Italy  in  parttcnlar  was  overrun  by  these  pre- 
teoders  to  mysterious  knowledge,  to  whom  the  name  of  mathtmatici  was  rommonly  ap- 
plied,  and  who,  notwitbstanding  successive  edicts  of  expulsion,  were  still  enabled  to  keep 
tbeir  ground.  Thus  Tacitus  remarks  (Hitt.  1.  22.)  in  speaklng  of  tbis  class  of  persons, 
•  (knus  hominum  potentibus  infidum,  sperantibus  fattax,  quod  in  eieUaie  noslra  tt  rttabitur 
smptr  tt  rttintbitur.n  Compare  Salmas.  Ann.  CHmat.p.  1.  ttqq.  Dupuis,  Origine  detous  tes 
etdtts,  tat.  1.  p.  15.  ed.  1922.  Btckmann's  Hittory  cf  Jnventians.  tol.  3.  p.  61.  GogutVs  Ori- 
rw  of  Lams,  tj ot.  2.  p.  416.  seqq. 

3.  Ut  mtttms.   "  How  much  better  is  uV' 

4.  VUimam.    "  This  as  the  last." 

6.  Quce  nuius  oppositis,  ecc.  "  Which  now  breaks  the  strength  of  the  Tuscan  sea  on  thc 
opposing  rocks  corroded  by  its  waves."  By  the  term  pumicibus  are  meant  rocks  corroded 
*nd  eaten  into  numerons  cavcrns  by  the  constant  dashing  of  the  waters.  Compare  Virgil, 
Aen.  5. 214,  and  12.  687. 

*   nna  liques.    "  Filtrate  thy  wines."   Tbe  wine-strainers  (cala  vinaria)  of  the  Roman? 
were  made  of  Knen,  placed  aroond  a  frame-work  of  osiers  shaped  like  an  inverted  eooe. 
Io  conseqoence  of  the  various  solid  or  viscid  ingredients,  which  Uie  ancients  added  to  their 
wines,  freqnent  straining  became  necessary  to  prevont  insptatation.    Comparc  Exetttsus  3 
to  this  book. 

Spatio  brevL   «» In  consequence  of  tbe  brief  span  of  huraan  exbtcnce. 

8.  Carpe  ditm.    "  Enjoy  the  present  day."   The  poet  beautifully  compares  the  iays  of 
our  Vife  to  flowers,  and,  in  a  Irue  Epicureao  spirit,  advises  Lcuconoe  to  pluck  and  cnjoy 
tbejnbefore  their  freshness  and  beauty  depart.    Coropare  Anthot.  Or.  htyo.  uhn-ror.  81.  ed. 
Tmcabs.Tti.  4.  134. 

Ilrff  Kal  tv<ppalrov*  rt  yaa  avpiov,  i\  rl  rd  /i/XAor ; 

ov&ui  ytvweKtt.  ftfi  rpij^t,  j«)  Konla. 
w«  cCvaaat,  jfdptcat,  ptrdboi,  fdyt,  Svtjra  Xoyltyv. 

•'  Drink  and  rejoice !  What  comes  to-morrow, 

Or  what  the  fulure  can  bestow 
Of  pain  or  pleasure,  joy  or  sorrow, 

Mau  is  not  wise  enough  to  know 

Oh  bid  farewell  to  care  and  labour  .' 

Enjoyyour  Hfe  while  yetyou  may. 
Impart  your  blessings  to  your  neighbouc. 

And  give  your  honrs  to  frolio  play." 
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Ot)B  12.  Addressed  (o  Augustus.   The  poet,  intcnding  to  celebrate  thc  praises  of  his  i'm- 
pcrial  maeter,  pursucs  q  coursc  eitrcmely  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  latter,by 
placing  fcis  mcrits  on  a  Icvel  with  those  of  gods  and  hcroc?. 


1.  Qatfn  tirum  aut  htroa.  «  What  living  or  departed  hero."  This  interpretation  is  in 
accordance  with  the  reimirk  of  the  scholjast  "  Qutm  virum  de  v&ns?  quem  heroa  de  mor- 
tuis  ?"   Horace  has  imitated  Pindar  both  in  the  commencement  and  leading  features  of  the 

prcsent  ode.    'Awtfi^iyycf  Wm  r.V  Spwa,  rtva  6'  avtpa  KtXai^copir  ;  (01.  2.  iwt-) 

The  gradation,  however,  observed  by  theGrccian  poet,  is  more  simple  and  naturalthanthat 
of  the  Roman  bard.  Compare  the  remai  ks  of  Tafel  on  this  subject,  (Ditttadationcs  Pinda- 
ricae,  Btrol.  1834.) 

Lyra,  ttl  acri,  &c.  "  On  the  lyre  or  sbrill-tonedpipe."  i.  c.  in  strains  adapted  to  cither 
of  tbese  iostruoienU.  Pindar  also  unites  the  mention  of  tbe  lyre  and  pipe  (Isthm.  6.  33.) 
tXfovrat  &  lv  rt  fopftlyytrciv,  lv  ovXwv  rx  itapipuvois  fyarXaZ,-.  For  some  valuable  rcmarkson  the 
ancient  tibiae,  consult  the  Attischcs  Museum  of  Ifieland,  vot.  1.  p.  285.  "  Dir.  Erfindmtg  dcr 
Flfile,"  &c. 

2.  Cdebrart.    A  Graecism  for  ad  cclt.br \tndum. 

Ctie.  The  first  of  the  nine  Muses.  Both  here  and  in  Ausonius  (/<fy//.20.)  Clio  is  madc 
to  sing  of  exploits  :  "  Ctiogtsla  can<ns  transaetis  tempora  nddit.1'  Hence  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion  she  becomes  the  Muse  of  hi^tory.  J  he  individual  names  of  the  nine  Muses  very  rare- 
ly  occur  in  the  earlier  Girek  poels.   They  are  all  given,  however,  by  HesioU  (Owy.  77.) 

3.  Jocosa  ima^o.  Uuderstnnd  voeis.  Sportive  echo."  Compare  Ode  20,  of  this  boofc. 
line  8,  where  the  ecbo  of  Ihe  Vatican  hili  is  styled  Vatieani  montit  ttMgo,  and  VirgiL  Goor% 
4.  60.  io  whkh  tbe  full  eipression,  roeis  imago,  is  employed.    "  Vocisque  otfcus*  resnUai 

imnam  " 

5.  In  umbrosis  Hcliconis  oris.  "  Amid  the  shady  borders  of  Helicon."  A  mountain  in 
Boeotia,  one  of  tbofavourite  haunts  of  the  Muses.  The  author  of  the  Batracbomyomachin 
(v.  1.)  spcaks  of  WlatoHv  x99^v  H  'EXie»vo«,  and  Peusanins  (9.  28.)  mentions  tbe  thick  IbUagc 
of  the  mountatn,  using  the  expression  iVnSpwv  dirfwXrws.  The  latter  writer  ascribes  the  wor- 
sbip  of  the  Muses  to  the  Thraclan  Heres,  and  in  this  rc?pect  bis  testimony  is  in  unison  with 
that  of  Strabo,  who  conceives  that  thcse  w  vre  a  tribn  of  the  same  people  who  oncc  occu- 
pied  Macedonian  Pieria,  and  who  transferred  from  thence  the  names  of  Libethra,  Pimplea. 
and  the  Pierides,  to  the  dells  of  Helicon.  (Strab.  9.— tol.  3.p.  445.  td.  Tzsckk.)  Heshd 
gives  a  pleasing  description  of  the  favotirite  liaunts  of  the  Muses,  in  the  opening  of  the 
Theogonia.    Compare  Cramer's  Aixitnt  Grccce,  tot.  2.  p.  204. 

6.  Super  Pindo.  "  On  the  sutnmit  of  Pindus."  The  Greeks  appiied  the  name  of  Pindos 
to  the  elevated  chain  which  scparates  Thessaly  from  Epinis,  and  the  waters  falling  into  the 
Ionian  sea  and  Ambracian  gulf  from  those  streams  whicb  discharge  themselves  into  thc 
Aegean.  Towerds  the  north  it  joined  the  great  Illyrian  and  Macedonian  ridges  of  Bora  and 
Scardus,  while  to  the  south  it  was  connccted  with  the  ramifioations  of  Oeta,  and  the  Aeto- 
lian  and  Acamanian  mountains.  (Compare  Cramcfs  Ancient  Greece,  tol.  1.  p.  362.  and  the 
authorities  there  cited.)  Pindus  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  Comnare  Vkrgu, 
Edog.  10.  11. 

* 

«*  Nam  ntque  Parnassi  robisjuga.  nam  nequt  Pindi 
Utta  moram  fecere,  ntqut  Aonia  Aganippt." 

Haemo.  Mount  Haemus  stretches  its  great  belt  round  tbe  north  of  Thrace,  in  a  direction 
nearly  pnrellel  with  the  r.oa^t  of  the  Aegean.   The  modern  name  h  ^mrneA  Dagk.  ot  Bal 
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ksu.  Tne  ancients  regardedthis  range  of  monntains  as  one  of  the  bigbest  with  wbicb  tJicy 
were  acquainted.  Polybius,  however,  thought  it  ioferiorin  elevation  tu  the  Alps,  (34.  10. 
16.)  in  which  he  was  doubtiess  correct.  It  was  rcported,  tuatfrom  its  suinmit  could  be  seen, 
at  oace,  the  Kuxine,  the  Adriatic,  tbe  Danube,  and  the  Alps  ;  and  it  was  with  the  hnpe  ot 
hebolding  this  eitensive  prospect,  that  Phiiip,  the  last  Macedonian  king  of  that  name,  un- 
dertook  the  eipedition  which  is  deseribed  in  Livy,  (40.  22.)  Haviog  set  out  from  Stobi, 
and  traversed  the  coontry  of  the  Maedi,  and  the  desert  tract  which  ties  beyond,  he  arrived 
oa  tbc  9eveoth  day  at  the  foot  of  the  moontain.  He  was  three  days  in  reachiog  the  sum- 
nit,  after  a  difficuit  and  toilsome  mnrch.  The  weather,  however,  appears  to  have  been  ve» 
ry  mdavourable  for  the  view,  and,  after  sacrificing  on  the  mountain,  Philip  and  his 
into  the  plain.   (Cramer's  Aneient  Greeet,  vol.  1.  p.  318.) 


?.  Vocmlcm.    "  Tuneful."   Analogpos  to  tUe  Greek  ^v^tvra. 

Temert.  "  ln  confusion."  The  trees,  which  beforo  this  had  covercd  the  mountain-side 
in  oo  regular  order,  observed  the  same  wlld  conftision  in  followiog  the  lyro  of  Orpheus. 
Apollonius  Rhodios  (1.  28.  seqq.)  speaks  of  the  trees,  which  bad  been  drawn  down  by  the 
nusic  of  Orpheuj,  as  standing  iu  rtgular  order  near  Zone,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Doriscus,  and  affording  a  memorial  of  thc  powers  of  the  bard  :  ntlvnt  tn  tnuara 
/•*>tfc.  Compare  Mela  (2.  2.)  "  Et,  quo  canentcmOrpfiea  secuta  narrantur  eiiam  nemora,  Zont." 
Apollonius,  however,  differs  from  Horace,  in  making  the  trees  to  have  been  led  down  from 
Pieria :  Kartyayt  lUtptvOt*.  Thc  whole  fable  of  Orpheus  appears  to  relate  to  the  successful 
ioflaence  of  civiliaation  upon  the  rude  natives  of  Thrace. 

9.  Arte  matcma.  Orpheus  was  the  fabled  son  of  Calliope,  one  of  the  Mnses.  His  fathet 
was  Apollo,  accordiog  to  one  accouut,  while  another  (Apoll.  Hhod.  1.  24.)  assigns  to  him 
for  aparent  thc  god  of  the  river  Oeagrus  in  Thrace,  whence  tbc  appeliation  of  Oeagridcs 
wbich  be  sometimes  bears.  (oiaymim.  Nic.  Ther.)  Seneca,  (Medta  626,  seqq.)  has  a  beaa- 
tifuJ  allasion  to  Orpheus  : 

"  Itle  tocali  gcnilus  Camoena, 
Cujus  ad  chordas  mvdulautc  plcctro 
Re$titit  torrens,  situere  vcnti ; 
Cui  suo  eantn  votucris  relicto 
Adfuit  toia  coniitantc  silru, 
Tkracios  sparsus  jacutt  per  agros. 
At  caput  tristi  fiuUavit  Htbro. 
Contigit  notam  S/yga,  Tartarumqiu, 
Nori  rediturns:' 

12.  Blandam  tt  aurilas,  oVc.  "  flweetly  persuasive  also  to  lead  aloug  witb  melodious 
lyre  the  iistening  oaks."  i.  e.  Who  witb  sweetly  persuasive  accents  and  melodious  lyre  led 
iloog,  fcc.  The  epithct  auritas  is  here  applied  by  the  poet  to  quercus  by  abold  image.  The 
*aks  are  represented  as  following  Orpbeus  with  pricked-up  ears. 

15.  Quid prius  dicam,  &c.    Consult  Various  Rcadings. 

14.  ParenHs.    «  Of  tbe  parent  of  us  all"   An  allusion  to  Jove.    Thus  Orpheus  (Frogm. 
«10.edflen».)    Ziv<  k^oX,),  Z#{ uhca,  Ai*  V  U  rAvra  rirvrrai. 


15.  Variis  horis.   "  With  its  changing  seasons." 
1".  Uwdc,    "  From  whom."   Equivalent  to  ex  quo. 

1*.  Pnximos  lamen,  dtc.  "  Pallas,  however,  enjoys  honours  next  in  importance  to  hi? 
<wn."  Minerva  had  her  temple,  or  rather  shrine,  in  the  Capitol  on  the  right  of  that  of  Ju- 
piter,  while  Juno's  raerely  occupied  the  left.   Thus  Aristides  in  his  bymn  to  Minerva  speaks 

"f  her  as  siuingon  the  right  hond  of  hcrfathcr :  and  Callimachus  {Hymn.inLav.  Fall.  v.  133.% 
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Observes  of  the  same  goddcss,  fiwva  Zcfc  rdyt  Svyarfa»*  iutn  'k&ovaln  ratpiis  rirra  f^rfa. 

Sotne  commentators  remark,  tbat  Minerva  was  the  only  one  of  the  deities  after  Jupitrr  wbo 
badtheright  of  huriing  the  thunderbolt.   This,  however,  is  expressly  coutrtdicted  by  bq- 
tnerous  ancient  coins.    (Compare  Rasehe,  Lex.  Rei.  Nttmism.  to/.  2.  part.  1.  p.  1192. 
and  Heyne,  Excwrs.  ad  Virg.  wEn.  1. 42.) 

21.  ProeiHs  audax  Liber.  The  victories  of  Bacchus,  and  especially  his  conqnest  of  Indw 
form  a  conspicuous  part  of  ancient  mythology.  Hence  the  language  of  Orpheas,  n  hu 
hymn  to  this  deity  (45.  3.  ed  Herm.)  ZL+tetv  xa(9«i  h?  «3^»«.  Compare  the  remarkiol 
Buttmann  ia  his  Myihologus.p.  30.  scoq.  Creuxer  thinks  thatthe  legeods  of  Baccbas  wwt 
enricbed  by  somc  details  of  the  conquests  of  Alcxander.  Euripides  (Bacch.  14— 18)  u 
thougbt  to  allude  to  the  Indian  Bacchus,  but  Voss  (Anti-Sytnbcl.  p.  85.)  maintains  tbat  bc 
speaks  only  of  Media  and  Bactriana.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that,  in  tbe  eate  of 
Bacchus,  ihe  fable  must  be  inverted,  and  tbe  conquests  of  this  deity  (i.  e.  the  prcvdcnc 
of  his  rites)  must  be  made  to  eitend  fjrom  tbc  eastern  to  tbe  westera  nations. 

22.  Saecis  inimica  Vvgo  bdluis.  Diana.  ($vfx>Kr6vo<t  h^iataa,).  Constant  thioks,  that  Diana'5 
havingbeen  mnde  the  goddess  of  the  chase  in  the  Grecian  Mythology  arose  froro  tbedr- 
cumstanco  of  Isis  having  sought  the  corpse  of  her  hnsband  Osiris,  in  comptoy  wita  bcr 
faithful  hounds  and  the  dog-headcd  Annbis.  ("  De  la  Rciigion,"  &c.  rot.  2.p.  400.)  Com- 
pare  Plutarch  (Dc  1$.  et  Os.) 

♦  • 

23.  Akiden.   Hercules,  grandson  of  Alcaeus.   ('AA«tic^.)   Compare  the  Orpbic  Argc 
nautica  (v.  297.  td  Herm.)   'AkKttinv,  5$  ra«  aiy         »1»  iralpo« . 

Pucrosqut  Ledac.    Castor  and  Pollux.    Constant  identlfies  thcm  with  the  Cabvi.  Cotr 
pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode,  1. 3. 2.  and  Homer,  Hymn.  in  Diosc.  2.    a#w  KaWurfifn  iyW 

"£»Tf  fl. 

26.  Hunc.    Castor.   Kdarooa  « irx6oaUOl .    JJom.  II  3.  237.    Compare  Thtocrilus.  2i  134 

Illum.    Pollux.   n»t  iyaMv  U»\vit$Kta.  Hom.  I.  c.    Compare  Theoerilus,  22.  132. 

Pugnis.  "  In  pugilistic  encouuters."  Aliuding  particularly  to  his  victory  over  Aoyan 
Compare  Apollodorus,  (1.9. 20.  td.  Heync)  Lueian,  (D.  D.  26.— coi.  2p.88.  cd.  Bp.)  aad 
Valcrius  Flaccms,  (Argon.  4.)    "  Straium  Bebrycus  Amycum  suspcxil  arcnis." 

27.  Qjuorum  simul  alba,  &c.    *'  As  soon  as  tbe  propitious  star  of  each  of  wbotn, ' 
Alba  is  here  used  not  so  much  in  tbe  sense  of  lucida  or  ciara  as  in  that  of  purvm  ac  rna»- 
eoeium  rcddens.  Compare  the  cxprcssion  albus  Notus  (Ode,  1.7. 15.)  and  £xplanatoryNote«. 
Odc  1.  3.  2. 

29.  Agiiatus  humor.  "  The  foaming  watcr,"  With  this  wbole  passage  compare  IW- 
rrilus  (22. 19.  cd.  Kiessiing.) 

Ai^/a  i*  avoX^yovr'  dvtitot,  Xtropd  Ci  ya\dva 
Hf»  itfXayof'  vtfiXat  ii  (ittpa^ov  aWiits  £\\tii 
1k  i'  uf>rrei  r'  Itydvijcav,  ovttVT*  av<l  fticcrov  ifiavii, 
^utmj,  citpaivotea  ra  *pot  r:\6ov  ciSta  vdrra. 

M.  Ponio  rtcumbii.   "  Subsides  on  the  surfacc  of  the  deep," 

34.  PompHi.  Numa  Pompilius.  Compare  Livy  1.  21.  "  Mazimum  ejus  eptrma  )mi  ttu*+ 
pcr  omne  regni  tempui  pacis." 

Superbos  Tartpixnifasces.  The  splendid  fasces  of  Tarquinius  Soperbnj"  i.  e-  tb«  power- 
ful  reign  of  Tarquin  the  prond.    Commentators  are  in  donbt  whetherthe  «rstor  tbeieeond 
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Tarquin  be  here  meant,  and  to  most  of  thera  it  appcars  incongruous  and  improper  that 
mentionof  Tarquinius  Superbus  should  bc  made  in  an  ode  which  closes  with  the  praiics 
of  Augustus.  Tbe  dilliculty,  however,  is  easily  explained.  The  phrase  dubilo  anprius  me- 
nmcm,  far  from  heing  a  mere  poetic  form,  is  meant  to  express  actual  doubt  in  the  mind  ot 
the  poet.  The  bard  b  unce/tain  whctber  to  award  the  priority  in  the  scale  of  merit  to 
Romalusthe  founder  ot  the  eternal  city,  or  to  Numa  who  first  gave  it  civilization  and  re- 
gular  lavvs,  or  to  Tarquinius  Superbus  who  rahed  the  roynl  authority  to  its  highest  splen- 
door,  or  to  Cato  the  last  of  the  Republichns,  who  defendedthe  old  constitution  until  reeis- 
tance  bccame  useless.  As  re^ards  the  propriety  of  naming  Tarquin  at  ali,  it  may  be  rc- 
in&rked  that  much  of  the  popular  history  respccting  this  prince  is  to  be  received  with  cau- 
tion.  Ait  our  accounts  of  him  appear  tinged  with  a  bitter  and  prejudiced  spirit,  and  party 
hatred  bas  no  doubt  distorted  a  character,  which,  if  pourtrayed  by  an  impartial  historian 
vrould  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  quite  different  tight.  That  Tarquin  was  haughty  and 
orerbearing  is  morc  than  probable,  yet  no  monarch  in  that  early  age  could  have  obtained 
thetpiellatioo  of  Superbus  without  possessing  more  or  le&sof  real  grcatnese.  Sucb  at  least 
is  Lhe  opinion  of  a  distingubhed  scbotar  of  the  present  dayt  and  it  appears  far  from  unreason- 
able.  "Weder  den  Charakter  noch  den  Namen  eines  Superbus,"  observes  Buttmano, 
"bekdtnmt  man  in  Zeiten,  wie  die  der  altern  Vdlkergeschichte,  ohne  einc  realc  GrOsse." 
(Mythologus,  voL  l.p.  38.) 

With  respect  to  Cato,  who  put  an  end  to  his  existence  at  Utica,  4he  poct  calU  his  death  a 
noble  ooe  without  any  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  Auguntus,  whosc  policy  it  was  to 
profess  ao  attachment  for  the  aucient  forms  of  the  republic,  and  consequently  for  their  de- 
fenders.  Oo  this  whole  subject  compare  Bmtmaun's  Muthologus,  vol.  1.  p.  33.  %eqq. 

3*  AnCaionis  nobUe  letum.  Compare  Cicero,  (De  Off.  1.  31.),  "  Caioni  moriundum 
jwliui  (juam  tyramni  tuitum  atpiciendum  fuit,"  and,  in  iltustration  of  tbe  cpithct  nobiie,  com- 
pare  the  words  of  Caesar  wben  he  received  inteltigence  of  Calo's  death.  "fi  Ktn»,  fOo*a  coi 
rm  .W™  (Plui.  vit.  Cat.  72— vol.  5.  p.  129.  ed.  UiUten)  "  Cato,  1  envy  thec  thy  death." 
Consoli  also  (hc  preceding  note. 

37.  Rtgulum.    Compare  Ode  3.  5. 

Sceunt.  The  faouse  of  the  Scauri  gave  many  distinguished  men  to  the  Roman  republic. 
Amoogthem,  tbe  most  eminent  were  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  prineep»  seuatvs,  a  nobleman 
of  great  ability,  and  his  spn  M.  Scaurus.   Tbe  former  held  thc  consulship  A.  U.  C.639.  He 
triumphed  over  tbe  Carni  and  madethe  road  from  Pisae  and  Luna  to  Dcrtona  which  lies 
nortb  of  Genua.     (Oiroj  ii  6  TUaHoof  iorlv  b  xal  rif»  AluiXla*  oi&v  arp^oai  rffv  itd  Uuoww  xai  ApOVik 
t^tdUrmvtKo\vTtu6a,  6td  oJebtvos.    Strab.  5.  1.  11.  ed.  Tzschk.)    He  would  have  ranked  in 
histo^  witb  tbe  very  first  characters  of  tbe  Roman  state  had  not  his  «plendid  talents  been 
tarnished  with  avarice  and  other  degrading  passions.    Sallust  (Jug.  15.)  and  Pliny  (36.  15.) 
give  tbe  uofavourabte  side  of  the  picture,  the  latter  observing  of  hira,  "  Marianis  sodalitiis 
Tayiiarum  provineialium  siitus  fuit."   On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  bighly  extols  his  virtues, 
abiliiies  and  achievements,  (De  Off.  1.  22  et  30.  Ep.  ad  Lentul.  1.  9.  Brut.  29.  Orai.pro  Mu- 
raia  7.  pro  Fonteio7.)  It  is  of  this  same  individual  that  Valerius  Maximus  (3.  7.  8.)  reiates 
thr  well-known  anecdote,  so  illustrative  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
ptople    Being  accusedof  having  received  a  bribefrom  a  foreign  prince,  he  concluded  a 
wybrief  defence  with  tbe  following  words:  M  Varius  Sucronensit  JF.milium  Scaurum  rc-  "* 
gismtredc  corruptum  imperium  populi  Romani  prodidistt  ail :    Aemiiius  Scaurus  huie  tc  affi- 
w*  trn  eutpae  negat.    Vlri  creditis  t '   Tbe  writer  adds :     C«jn»  dter»  admiratione  populus 
cmwtu,  Varium  ab  Wa  dementissima  actione  pcrtinaci  damore  deputii."   It  is  more  than 
probable  thereforc  that  Sallust  endeavours  to  depreciate  Scaurus  because  the  latter  was  a 
roember,  Rnd  a  strong  advocate  for  the  power,  of  the  nobility  ;  wbile  Cicero,  on  thc  otbcr 
band,  strives  for  thb  same  reasou  to  exalt  his  character.  Tho  son,  M.  Scaurus.  waj  celebrat* 
edfor  thc  splendour  of  his  aedileship. 

i 
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38.  Paullmn.  PauNus  Aemilius,  consul  with  Terentius  Varro.  In  the  defeet  at  Cuiur 
which  was  brought  on  by  tbe  rashness  of  his  colleague  in  joining  battle  with  Hannibel,  be 
refosed,  when  found  in  a  wounded  state  by  one  of  nts  officers,  to  leave  tbe  field  ef  bettle. 
and  was  slain  by  the  eneiny  when  tbey  came  up.  Compare  Lwy,  22. 49.  and  ftsrw,  16. 
16.  Hencethepoet  styleshim  "  anxmae  snagnat  prodigum,'1  "  lavish  of  his  migsty  tod  " 
— Foeno,  "  the  Carthaginian,"  i.  e.  Hannibal. 

39.  GraJus  insigtd,  kc.  "  Gratefully  will  I  celebrate  tu  straiosennobledby  thethemc' 

» 

40.  Fatnetuwi.  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus,  the  famed  opponent  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  8em- 
nites,  of  wbom  the  former  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  it  would  be  more  difficolt  (o  make 
him  swerve  from  bis  integrity  than  to  tura  the  san  from  its  course.  Compare  Cic.  it  0/- 
3. 22.  Val,  Max.  4.  3.  Aurd.  Victor.  36.  4 

41.  Ineomlis  Curium  eapittis.   Manius  Curius  Dentatus,tbe  conqueror  of  Pyrrhus,  ud 
wbo  could  reject  ln  bb  cottage  tbe  rich  bribes  of  tbe  Samnites.   Tbe  eipression  inctutv 
capUtis  bas  a  general  reference  to  tbe  simple  and  aostere  manners  of  the  earlier  Romiot 
Compare  Valtrius  Maximus  (4.  3.  5.)  "  M.  Curius  txaciissima  uorma  Romanat  frspSto- 
ris,"  &c. 

42.  CamUlum.  M.  Furius  Camillus,  tbe  liberator  of  his  conntry  fromher  Gallieton- 
ders.  Hence,  among  the  other  etxlamatioos  of  the  soldiers  during  the  triampe  vbkhhe 
enjojred,  Camillas  wms  called  "  Romulus,"  "  The  fatherof  his  country,"  and«TV  secood 
fotmder  of  Rome."  Compare  Luy  5.  49.  "  Interque  joeos  mUitarts,  quos  inmditajscmt, 
ftomulusacparcns  patriae  conditorque  altcr  urbis  haud  ranis  taudibus  apptUatur: 

43.  Satra  paupertas,iic.  As  panpcrtas  retains  in  thfe  passage  its  usoal  significatwn,  inply- 
ing,  namely,  a  want  notof  the  necessaries  but  of  the  comforts  of  life,  tbe  epithetww  H 
not  entftled  here  to  its  full  force.  The  clause  may  tberefore  be  rendered  as  follows:  w  A 
scahty  fortune  which  inured  to  hardshtp  ils  possessor,  and  an  hereditary  estate  wita  aoVel- 
ling  proportioiied  to  it,"  &c.  Compare  with  tbe  meaning  whteh  we  have  here  gwea  to  «• 
ro  the  languagc  of  Theocritus  (21.2.)  where  «n-fc  is  styled  rfi  ,,6X9oii  Ji&raX*.  Io  nlasn- 
tion  of  the  aritusfundvt,  &c.  compare  Cic.  de  leg.  2. 1.  "  Antiquo  more  parva  erat  ruV  uA 
the  saying  recorded  of  Curius,  that  the  iodividual  who  did  not  find  seven  acres  of  latid  (tse 
quaatity  prescribed  upon  tbe  eipulsion  of  the  kings)  sufficient  for  his  subsistence,  was  a  per 
nicioos  citizen.  Thus  Pliny  (//.  N.  18.  3.)  " Manii  quidem  C«m,  pott  triumphos  wwwuw 
qne  terrarum  adjcctum  imptrio,  nota  concio  tsl  :  Pcrniciosum  inieltigi  cirem,  cn  septempp* 
non  essent  satis.  Hacc  autem  mentura  piebei  post  czaclos  rtgts  assignata  tst."  Compare  al* 
Val.  Max.  4.  3.  5. 

45.  Crtscil  occvttof  <£c.   "  Tue  fame  of  Marcellus  increases  like  a  tree  amid  the 
Mnguished  lapsc  of  time."   Tuis  beautiful  comparison  b  borrowed  from  Piodar  (iYca.7 

C8.)    Avftra»  V  dpera  XXWpaTf  iipcatu  £(  «rt  fcV&pov  ataeu  rpfc  bypiw  aWfa.  Compare  Cattl- 

lus  (Carm.  Nupt.  40.)  "  Vtflos  in  septis  secrttut  nascitur  horfis,  Ignotus pccori,  *u*o  amtum 
aratro,  Quem  mutcenl  auracjnnat  sol,  cducat  imbcr,"  and  Sbakspeare  ( lltnru  5thf  A.  1  &•  I  ) 
"Grewlikethesummergrass,fastestbynight,  Unsten  yet  crtscitt  in  his  facolty."  Hortce 
dos  not,  as  Mitscherlich  supposes,  allnde  to  the  young  Marcellus  by  the  expressioii 
MarccUi,"  for  he  is  properly  designated  in  tbe  succeeding  lme  by  "  Julium  sidus,"  but  tbe 
poet  refers  to  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  was  five  times  consul  during  the  second  Puaic 
war,  and  who  first  taught  the  Romaos,  at  Nola,  that  Hannibal  was  not  invincible.  The 
gloryof  tbiaancienthouse  had  survived  the  lapseof  ages,  and  a  new  and  illustrioos  scios 
was  bcgianing  to  bloom  in  the  young  Marcellus. 

46.  Mieatinter  omnts,  &c.  "The  Julian  star  shines  resplendeut  omid  all,  like  tbe  moo« 
amid  the  fcebler  fires  of  the  night"  Tbe  youug  Marcellos  is  hcre  comparcd  to  a  brigfct  sfar 
ilhuniniDs  wita  its  effulgence  tho  Jaliaa  line,  and  fonniug  tbe  hope  and  giory  of  thtt  ^ 

i 
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rwoi  house.  The  individual  here  alluded  to  was  tbe  son  of  Octavia,  the  sisler  of  Augo*. 
to.  He  married  Jnlia,  that  emperors  daughter,  aad  was  pobllcly  ioteoded  as  hw  racces- 
»r.  The  audden ness  of  his  death,  at  the  early  age  of  eigbteen,  was  the  cause  of  mucb  la- 
mecuuion  at  Rome,  partkularly  in  the  family  of  Augustus,  and  Virgil  celebrated  bis  many 
virtues  in  the  beautiful  and  well-known  passage  attbe  close  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Aene- 
id.  Compare  VtVL.  PtUerc  2.  98.  Senec.  Contol.  ad  Mare.  2.  Dio  Cassius  b  one  of  tbe 
rbief  authorities  in  favourof  what  hasjust  been  stated,  that  Marcellus  was  rcgarded  as  the 
in/ended  successor  of  Augustus.  (53.  30. — ed.  Reim.  vol.  1.  p.  724.)  Sanadun  has  a  long 
aoteagainst  Mas>on,  in  proof  of  the  fact  thatthe  youug  Marcellus  wasadopted  into  the  Ju- 
tian  line,  and  observes  in  conclusion,  "  LeJulium  ridus  pouvoit  presenter  les  deux  idees  de 
fils  adoptif  et  de  successeur,  et  cette  cspression  a  pu  fctre  emploi6e  cxprfa  pour  flatter  le 
riioix  qu*  Augustus  avoit  fait  de  Marcellus  pour  son  fls,  et  rinclination  qu'on  lui  supposoir 
l>our  le  faire  son  succcsseur." 

60.  Magni  Cattarit.  Tho  ode  concludes  with  the  praises  of  Augustus,  and  tbe  poet,  in- 
<tead  of  Umely  mentioning  the  reigning  monarcb,  addresses  himself,  in  a  noble  invocation 
tor  his  prosperity,  to  the  sovereign  of  Olympus.  The  expression  ri6i  cura  magm  Caetari? 
fttit  data  will  recall  to  mind  the  Atorpfyfa  #0*1X9«  of  Homer.  Compare  Thtoeritut  (17.  73. . 

^1*  Kf**fc*w  jtCXeim  Aliolot  Battlrjn. 

61.  Tuucundo  Caetartrtgntt.    "  Thou  sbait  reign  intheheavens,  withCacsaras  thy  vice 
rerent  upon  earth."   The  true  meaning  of  the  poet,  however,  ia  best  expressed  by  making 
ngm  eqoivalent  to/«  ut  rtfnet.   "Reignlhou  in  tbe  heavcns,  and  let  Caesar  sway  for 
thee  tbe  sceptre  of  empire  upon  earth." 

63.  Parthot  Latio  immmentes.  Horace  is  generally  supposed  to  have  composed  this  piece 
atthe  time  that  Augustus  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  against  the  Parthians,  wbom  thc 
defeat  of  Crassus  and  the  cbeck  sustained  by  Antony  had  elated  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
poeC  migfat  wel)  speak  of  them  as  "  now  threatening  the  repose  of  the  Roman  worlrf."  La 
OaiseJegantly  put  for  Romano  imperio. 

54.  Jutto  tnumpho.  "  In  fuli  triumph."  Tbe  conditions  of  a  triomph  in  the  days  of  the 
(tepublic  were  tbese  :  The  war  must  have  been  a  just  one,  and  wagcd  with  forei^ners  :  above 
jOOO  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  slain  in  one  battlc,  (Appian  states  that  in  his  time  it  was 
10,000,)  and  by  that  victory  the  limits  of  tba  cmpire  must  bave  been  enlarged.  Hence,  a 
fall  and  complete  triumph  was  called  ;usrt*s  triumphus. 

- 

56.  Smbyectot  Orientit  orme.  "  Lyingalong  the  borders of  the  East"  Thc  language  of  the 
poet  appears  to  allude  to  the  remote  situation  of  the  Seres  and  Indi,  as  if  tbey  dwelt  on  the 
very  limits  of  tbe  farthest  East.  By  the  Seres  are  undoubtedly  meant  the  natives  of  China, 
whom  an  overiand  trade  hadgradually  though  imperfectly  made  known  to  the  western  na- 
tions.  Of  tfae  Indians  tbe  Romans  knew  but  little.  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer,  ivho 
Soumhed  in  the  reigu  of  Tiberius,  as  is  £enerally  thought,  has  drawn  tbe  little  information 
*hich  be  gives  of  this  country  from  Arrian  and  Megastlienes.  Comparc  Dc  Marlct,  His- 
toe  GeneraU  de  Vlnde,  vol  1.  p.  75.  (1828.) 

W.  T«  minor.  "  Inferior  to  thee  alone :"  Understand  soto,  and  compare  Ode  3. 6. 5.  Th  e 
duisaa  vnperiom  of  Augustus  upon  earth  and  Jopiter  in  the  skies  is  well  expressed  by  Ovid, 
(Fssj.2.131.) 

"  Hoc  tu  pcr  terras,  quod  in  aethtrt  Jupiler  alto 
Xomen  kabet,  hominum  tu  pater,  illt  deum." 

59.  Parum  cattis.  "  Polluted."  Alluding  to  tbe  corrupt  morals  of  tbe  day.  Tbe  an- 
cjenu.  as  one  of  the  scholiasts  informs  us,  had  a  belief  tbat  lightning  never  descended  from 
fne  sties  except  on  places  stained  by  some  polmtion.  Spots  whicb  bad  thus  becn  strucfc 
*ere  «oat  to  be  purified  by  the  Fmtrtt  Arrolet    "  Fxeri  sohb*r  obscrvea  Jani. "  ut  Inri 
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Viis  consctrati  pottucrmtur  ineestu  et  adulterio ;  quod  fectum  esse  putabntur  aan  lucasfdmk( 
ictusesset.u   What  thesame  commentator  adds,  however,  that  Horacehere  almdes  to tbe 
Julian  law  »  de  maritandis  ordinibus,"  U  entirely  without  foundation.  asthat  statutewncn 
acted  at  a  later  date. 


ODE  13.  Addressed  to  Lydia,  with  whom  the  poet  bad  very  probably  qoarrened,  ind 
whom  be  now  seeks  to  turn  away  from  a  passion  for  Telephus.  He  dfscribesthe 
state  of  his  own  feelings,  when  praise*  are  beslowed  by  herwhom  he  loveson  thepersonil 
beauty  of  a  hated  rival ;  and,  while  endeavouring  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  siocerity  of  the 
latter's  passion  for  ber,  he  descants  upon  the  joys  of  an  uninterrupted  union  founded  oa  tae 
sure  basis  of  mutual  affection. 


2.  Cervkem  roscam.  "  The  rosy  neck."  aixi*a  pd6crra.  Compare  VirgiL,  (JFjl  1.402  ] 
Rosea  etrvux  rcfulsit."   The  meaning  of  the  poet  is,  »  a  neck  beautiful  aod  fragraat « tbc 


i* 


Tclephi.  The  repetition  of  the  word  Telephi,  observes  Desprez,  is  not  devoid  of  irt.sinc 
ihose  who  love  are  never  tired  of  naming  what  they  love ;  than  which  nothing  cairbeawrr 
intolerable  to  tbe  jealous. 

• 

3.  CereabracJtia.  The  epithet  eerea,  "  waxen,"  carries  with  it  the  associate  Weasofnnooth- 
ness,  softness,  a  glossy  surface,  &.c.  the  allusion  being  to  the  white  wai  of  aotiqnity.  Con- 
sult  Various  Readings.  Compare,  as  a  proof  that  the  ancients  were  acqoaintedtritb  th*« 
substance,  the  language  of  Theocritus  (8.  19.)  aiatyya  Xn>«*v  *apdv  ^«wr. 

4.  DiffUiH.  "  Difficult  to  be  controlied."  Compare  the  Homeric  («■  & 
119.)  Horace,  observes  an  anonymous  critic,  (Liass.  Journ.  vd.  9.  p.  129.)  gives  uj  iauw 
ode  a  most  complete  description  of  melancboly  in  its  early  stages,  when  induced  by  thwart- 
ed  love,  or  some  other  trivial  source  of  jealousy  anddtsappointment;  namety,  l.  adisordertd 
liver,  swelled  and  dense  with  bile  not  secreted  into  the  duodenum :  2.  the  bypochoodriic 
feelings  and  loss  of  mental  vigour :  3.  the  metastasis,  or  change  of  colour  in  the  face;  aov 
flushed,  now  palc :  and  4.  the  flow  of  tears,  often  without  assignable  ct 


6.  Certa  sedt  manent.  «  Remain  the  same."  Coropare  the  beautiful  ode  of  Sappbo. 
*s  preserved  by  Longinus  (10.  2.)   *uhtral  ?oi  r***      W<»  *.  r.  >. 

• 

"  Blest  as  the  immortal  gods  is  he, 
Tbe  youth  who  fondly  sits  by  thec, 
And  hears  and  sees  tbee  all  the  while 
Softiy  speak  and  sweetly  smile. 

Twas  this  deprived  my  soul  of  rest 
And  raised  strange  tumults  in  my  brcast. 
For  as  I  gaxed,  by  passion  tost, 
My  voice  was  gone,  my  reason  lost."  iic. 

Horace,  though  describing  the  progrcss  of  jealousy  rather  than  of  love,  still  seemsto  have 
hadthisbeautifulfragment  of  the  »  teuth  Muse"  directly  in  view.— Consult  tbe  Various 
Readings  in  relatiou  to 


7.  Humor  et  in  genasfurtim  labitur.  "  And  the  tear  steals  down  my  cheeks."  Compa^ 
MeUager  (53. 2.  Brunck.  Anal.  1. 16.)       r,  dya  n*d.lf  ri  Y\v*d  U*o*  oiou. 

*.  Lentu  ignibus.   "  By  the  slow-consuming  fires."   Compare  Ode  3.  19.  28,  and  S*fp 

C.)  3»  ahrUa  X&  iwwcstpiuoMt. 
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9.  Uror.   "I  amlortured  at  the  sight."    Uror  is  here  equivalent,  according  to  the  scho- 
liist,  to  adspeetu  crucior. 

Stutibi  candidos,  &,c.  The  poet  can  hardiy  allude  to  personal  violence  inflicted  during 
tbeeicsses  of  intoxicalion  :  much  less  can  m^ro  be  referred  merety  to  turparunl.  as  if  the 
meaoiog  of  Horace  were  that  the  fair  shouldera  of  Lydia  were  stained  wiih  the  liquor  dis- 
chaqfedirom  the  cup :  bothof  these  ideas  arc  degrading,  and  border  upon  the  ludicmus. 
Theseise  is  evidentiy  this,  thnt.  amid  the  quarrel»  i  on-equent  <>u  free  indi.lgenct  in  wine, 
tbe  fair  and  frHgile  form  of  Lydia  could  >  ot  but  suffer  fron  the  rude  approactws  of  Telephus, 
even  th-iusb  no  personai  violence  was  intended  by  hitn  llence  111^-11™!!!  uiay  be  rendered 
"  bave  left  their  degrading  «races  upon,"  and  imtnodicae  mero,  "  freed  tiotn  all  controul  of 
reasonby  the  inloxicating  draught." 

12.  Vmerrm.  14  As  a  memorial  of  his  passion."  Mtmorem  is  here  used  in  atransitive 
lense,  (ivota n  quac  memvrinm  sercet.)    Compa.e  Ode  3.  17.  4.  "  memute%faslo$.'" 

13.  Stmesatu  audtas.  "  ll  ihou  still  deem  my  words  sufficiently  worthy  of  thy  at- 
tention." 

14.  Perpetnum.    "  That  he  will  be  constant  in  his  ottachment."    Undcrstand  jore. 

Duteia  oarbare  laedcntcm  smla.  &c.  "  Who  barbarously  wounds  those  sweet  lips,  which 
Veous  b&s  imbued  with  the  fiith  part  of  all  her  nectar.  '  Fach  god,  observes  Porson,  wa« 
«upposed  to  have  a  given  quantit)  of  neitar  at  dispo«al ;  and  to  bestow  the  fifth  or  the  tenth 
partof  this  on  any  individual  was  a  special  favour.  The  commou  but  incorrect  interprcta- 
tion  of  mwd.i  parte  is  "  with  the  quinte-sence."    Consult  Various  Readings. 

18.  irrapftt  copuia.    M  An  indissoluble  union." 

Nec  malis.  Lc.  i.  e.  "et  qw>s  non  citius  supretna  die."  oVc.  Ntc  is  here  put  for  cl  non.  CUar- 
^aiJo  hasgiven  the  termination  of  thia  ode  wilh  much  spirit : — 


"  0  felicissimi  color,  cui  stringono 

Nodi  infrangibili,  nc  fia  per  querulo 


Discorde  umor 


Che  innai  zia  T  ultimo  giorno  disgiugnere 
Gli  posta  amor !" 


ODE.  14.    Few,  if  any,  of  thc  Lyric  productions  of  Horace  have  afforded  a  more  fertile 
theme  for  discussion  than  the  present  ode.   Ooe  class  of  interpreters  have 
"been  led  to  consider  it  merely  as  an  address  to  the  ship.  which  conveyed  Horace  and  a  party 
of  his  friends  from  Greece  to  Italy,  after  the  unfortunate  conflict  at  Philippi.    The  poet,  ac- 
cwliog  to  this  interpretation,  warns  these  same  friends,  who  had  met  with  a  cold  reception 
io  Italy,  aod  were  about  once  more  to  leave  that  country.  not  to  tempt  again  the  dangers  of 
tbesea.  as  their  vessel,  which  had  encountered  a  violent  teippeH  near  the  promont  ry  of  Pa- 
lianrom,  was  totally  unfit  to  navigate  the  stormy  Aegea,,     This  mgenious  though  unpoetical 
expuuution  was  first  proposed  by  Muretus.and  adopted  subsequently  by  T.  Faber,  (Eptst.  1. 
54.  *M  HoraJ  p.  300  )and  by  Dacier.  Bei.tley  andothers.  lheobjectio,,sto  this  mode  ol  in- 
terpretation  are  many  and  formidable.    In  the  lir-t  place,  wl.at  dc.es  it  roake  the  intention  of 
the  pon  ,0  have  been  in  composing  this  ode  t    l>oes  he  wish  lo  dissua.ie  bis  fneodsalio- 
Selbertromiheir  intended  course,  ortoadvise  thew  merely  to  refit  the.r  v^ssel  before  leaving 
the  h«rUHir  f  Why  loo  does  he  mention  the  Vegean,  when  Sextus  Pompeius  was  in  the  oeigh- 
bouring  bland  of  Sicily  I  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  wishes  thero  to  cross  over  into  Si- 
«•Uy.  wfay  does  be  caution  tbem  to  avoid  the  Cyclades  1  A  second  class  of  commentators  are 
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in  favour  of  making  thc  cntire  ode  allegorical  io  its  nature.  They  suppose  it  to  hare  been 
addressed  to  the  sb  attered  reraai  us  of  Pompey's  party,  which  had  united  under  the  banners 
of  Sextus  Pompcius,  his  son,  and  wcrc  attempting  oncc  more  to  disturb  the  tranquilhty  of  the 
state.  According  to  them,  the  poet  addresses  these  partisans  under  the  image  of  a  tempest- 
bcaten  vessel,  destitute  of  aii  resources,  and  doomed,  if  she  againteropt  the  ocean,  to  bethc 
sport  of  the  ivinds.  Uthers  again,  while  they  so  far  coincide  withthe  opinion  which  ha* 
just  been  aliuded  to,  as  to  regardthe  present  ode  in  tbe  light  of  an  allegory,  are  inclincd  to 
view  it  as  an  address  to  the  repubiic.  at  the  period  when  a  civil  war  was  on  the  eve  of  break- 
ing  out  between  Octavianus  and  Antony. 

That  the  ode  indeed  is  allegoficalf  few  wUI  deny  who  allow  doe  weight  to  the  authority  of 
Quintilian.  The  wordi  of  the  critic  are  as  follows :  "  Ut  alUgoria.  quam  inrcrsioncm  inUrprc- 
tamm,  altud  vcibis,  aliud  scnsu  osttndtt ;  ac  etiam  inierdum  contrariam.  Prim»,  «t"0  navis 
referaotin  mare  te  novi  fluctus,  cact.  tolusqac  ttiam  Ulr  Horatii  Ueus.qv*  nsrcra  pro  repubhca, 
jluctuum  tempestatcspro  bcllis  chilihus,  porlum  propace  atquc  eoncordia  dicit."  (Instit.  Or.  8.  6. 
44.) — As  regards  the  piece  itself,  if  an  opinion  may  be  hazarded  on  so  doubtful  a  point,  we 
shonld  be  inclined  to  adopt  that  of  Sanadon.  and  refer  its  composition  to  the  period  when 
Augustus  consulted  Maecenas  aud  Agrippa  whether  he  should  resign  or  rctain  the  sovereign 
authority.  "  There  is  still  extant  in  Dio  Caasius,"  observes  Mr.  Dunlop,  "  a  speech  deliver- 
ed  on  this  subject  by  Maecenas,  in  which  tbe  allegory  of  a  shfp  and  the  republic  is  so  closely 
preserved,  that  Horace  prabably  derived,  from  the  argumeot  or  Ulustration  bia  patron  em- 
ployed,  tbe  design  of  thU  ode,  io  which  he  speaks  with  such  alarm  lestthe  vessel  of  the  state 
should  be  tossed  anew  over  ihe  angry  main,  the  sport  of  wiads  and  wavei ,  withoot  pilot  or 
rudder.  There  can  be  liltle  doubt  that  the  side  of  the  question  wbich  Maecenas  espoused 
was  the  part  to  which  the  iraperial  propounder  was  himaelf  ioclined ;  and  Horace  waa 
doubtless  aware  that  he  offered  an  acceptablc  homage  to  Augustus^in  persuadingthe  Roman 
people  to  insist  on  his  retaining  the  government,  by  showing  them,  under  a  striktng  image, 
the  perils  to  which  the  empire  would  be  inevitably  exposed,  tf  he  abandoned  its  direction.'' 
In  illustration  of  what  has  just  been  said,  we  subjoin  that  part  of  tbe  speech  of  Maecena? 
which  has  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  present  ode.    Kal  iti  ravra  f)  *6\u  fjuHv  brrtp  iXfit  c*i 

jieydXf) ,  *Mpns  6j(\ov  ravroianoH,  J(wf>i{  Kv6tpvfjrov  roXXif  f)hri  ytvul;  iv  kXv&uvi  roXX^  ftpouiw,  «Xciu 
rt  koI  irrtt  icipo  K&KtUt,  KiQdvtp  ivtoftdrtmi  oZaa-  rfr  oZv  XMfta^ouivnv  'r'  a^T^  y*?  «■* 

vtripavr\S<  icn-  pafrt  wtpltopa  wtpiftaylfvat  idtroi'  eaSpd  yialsrt,  Kai  oh&tva  hn  x^vov  i^^Xttv  bwffCtrai. 
dXX'  Iwntitvtp  o\  $ul,  iXtJtaavrti  avrffv,  Koi  bwtyvuuova  ei  Kai  Ixtordnjv  airh}i  twi<rnioav,  uf}  xrpoiif  rfa  varpi- 
ia-  IV  Sxrrtp  vvv  iti  o~i  utnpdv  dvti-rbrvivKtv,  otrw  ital  rbv  Xoiirbv  ajQva  utr  icfakdaf  itdrym.    {Dio  Ca*S. 

52. 16_ eoi*.  1.  p.  6751.  td.  Reimar.)  Mitscheriich  thinks  that  these  allegorical  oraaments  are 
to  be  ascribed  merely  to  the  historian  and  not  to  Maecenas.  It  may  be  urged  in  reply,  howe^ 
ver,  that  the  speech  itself  is  so  excellent  an  one,  and  so  reraarkable  for  the  sound  poUtical 
precepts  wbich  it  contains,  as  to  lead  directly  to  tbe  belief,  that  Dio  Cassius  has  eitber  given 
us  a  copy  of  the  original  or  eise  carefully  prcscrved  its  leading  features. 


1.  0  Navis,  rtfcrvmt,  &c.  "  O  ship !  new  biilows  are  bearing  thee  baek  agaln  to  the 
deep."  The  poet,  in  nisalarm,  beholds  the  fancied  danger  as  already  present  (Consnlt  Va- 
rions  Readings.)  By  the  terra  navis  hiscountry  is  denoted,  which  tbe  hand  of  Augustus  bad 
just  rescued  from  the  perils  of  shipwreck :  and  by  niore,  the  troobled  and  stormy  waters  of 
civil  dissention  are  beautifully  pictured  to  the  view.  Compare  Shakspeare,  "  a  sea  of  troa- 
bles." 

2.  FUctns.  The  commotions  in  the  state,  wWch  roust  ineviUbly  arise  if  Augustus  aban- 
don  the  helm  of  affairs.  The  strong  resemblance  between  this  ode  and  a  fragment  of  Al- 
caeus  bas  already  been  noticed.  (Originalityof  Hora€t,p.  sxxrv  of  tbis  volume.)  Cem- 
pare  the  commencement  of  that  piece.   T*  uh yi*  h4tv  *?«a  «vtolrw.  t*  o'  'rvtor  *.  T.  >. 
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3.  Ptrtm.  The  harbour  here  alladed  to  b  the  tranquility  which  was  beginning  to  pre- 
nii  onoer  tne  governmem  oi  Augustus. 

lhwdmrtmigio%  eVel  "  How  bare  thy  side  is  of  oars."  The  loss  of  its  oars,  on  eithcr 
oftbe  «des,  greatly  enibarrassed  thc  movements  of  the  vessel.  Henee,  In  naval  conflicts, 
oneofthe  principal  aims  of  the  combatant9  was  to  sweep  away  the  oars  of  each  other's 
galJiei.  The  manoeuvre  by  wbich  this  was  effrcted  was  tcrmed  by  the  Grreks  Mr-rXovf. 
Coopare  Larcher  ad  Hcrod.  6.  12.  Ltx  Polyb.  (Schwcigh.)  s.  v.  Catsat  (Beli.  Ci*.  1. 58.)  and 
Liry  (37, 24.) 

6.  Gmant,  A  beautiful  term,  and  hormonizing  closely  with"  saucius."  The  expressiou 
"WHit,  tiics  ut  gemant  hasbeen  censured  by  some  eritic?  as  au  incorrect  use  of  language  ;  but 
ruuv,  it  must  be  recollected,  appliesinthe  idiom  of  the  Latin  tongue  to  the  operation  of  any 
of  the  seoses,  and  is  analogous  in  this  respect  to  the  English  verb  "  perceive."  Cicero  em- 
ptojrj  vuUo  io  reference  to  the  sense  of  bearing.  "  kn  clamando  qvidem  vidco  eum  cstt  bent  ro- 
mumtlntTcMumS  (In  CaeeU.  15.)  8o  Virgil  (ifen.  4. 490.)  "  Mugxre  vidtbis  sub  pedi- 
im  terraw."  Plautns,  {Mil.  4.  6. 44.)  goes  still  farther.  "  Naso  pot  jam  hatc  quidem  videt  plus 
fum  ocuHm."  Compare  Shakspeare  (First  part  o/  Hmry  4th,  aet  1.  sc.  3-)  «  He  made  me 
«d  to  see  him  shioe  so  brisk,  and  smetl  so  sweet,  and  talk  so  like  a  waiUng-gentletro- 
■an,"4c. 

I  CawuK.  Bentley  insists  that  the  tenn  funibus  \a  the  preceding  line  denotes  «  an- 
^'•andmtttheplnralfoTOcaniw.intbepre  eannotrefer  to  a  slngte  vessel 

m?rely.  Hence  he  is  led  to  conclnde,  that  the  poet  in  nsing  the  latter  word  altndes  to  other 
^esseli lying io  the  same  harbour,  and  that  he  cautions  his  friends  not  to  expose  tbemselves 
tothe  dangers  of  the  main  ocean  at  a  timc  wben  their  own  ship  is  suffering  under  the  effects 
of  aprevioustempest,  and  when  the  other  vcssels  in  tbe  port  can  with  difficulty  resist,  even 
by  tbe  aid  of  nnchors,  the  increasing  fury  of  the  sea.  It  will  be  perceived  from  this  that  the 
critio  adopts  tbe  opinion  of  Muretus  relaf ive  to  the  scope  of  the  present  ode.  To  tbe  ob- 
jecfion  hereurged  it  may  be  replicd,  that  tbe  ploral  carinae  is  used  by  the  poet  for  the  sin- 
wlar,  a  practice  of  common  occurrence  both  with  him  and  other  writers,  and  that  if  funibus 
betakeoiothe  sense  of  *  cables"  the  reference  may  very  easily  and  naturaily  be  to  a  single 
vessel.  We  would  translate  the  clanse  therefore  as  follows :  "  And  thy  hull  witbout  cables 
toseeore  it"  Carituu  (i.  e  earina)  will  then  be  taken  by  synecdoche  for  the  entire  body 
°f  loe  vessel.  "  Depuis  quand,"  asks  Sanadon,  "  a-fon  revoque  le  privilege  accorde  de 
'ous  tems  aox  poetes  d'eroploier  le  singulier  pour  le  plariel,  et  le  pluriel  pour  le  singnlier  ? 
La  B&letne  et  le  Centanre,  dont  parle  Virgile,  etoient  denx  batimens  distinguls.  qui  avoient 
chacuo  uofront  et  une  quille ;  cepeudant  le  po6te  se  scrt  de  frontubus  au  pluriel,  et  de  cari- 
»•  iu  siugulier. 

"  Nunc  una  ambatjunelisqutferuntur 

Frontibus  ei  longa  sukant  vada  talsa  carina." 

Uspoetes  Latins  ont  toujours  e-te  en  droit  de  dire  indiferement,et  dans  lememe  sens,  teetuni 
etferta,  /imen  tt  limina"  &c. — Some  commenlators  think  that  the  poet  alludcs  to.  the  prac- 
tketwal  amongthe  ancientsof  girdingtheir  vessels  withcablesin  violent  storms,  in  order 
tourenat  the  planks  from  starting  asunder.  Tbis  is  called  in  Greek,  fo{»m»cii>.  Comparc 
A*,tl.  17.  and  Athttuums  (5.  37.— «et  2.  ».  286.  ed.  Srhweigk.)  hzifyara  ii  ikdutan  Mua, 
speaktog  of  the  large  vessel  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  Hence  Hesychins :  fc«<«VaTa*  «r^oiffa 
««ri  pin,  r^  vaiv  u^^^tva.  The  first  eiplanation,  however,  appears  to  us  the  simplest, 
thoogh  V&aderbourg  is  very  strenuous  in  advocating  tbe  iatter. 

9.  Impefiosius  aeqmr.  "  The  increasing  violenceof  the  sea."  Snch  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  foree  of  tbe  comparative  in  this  clause :  the  sea  being  describcd  ns  growing  every  bo* 
•n«t  more  and  more  violent. 
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10.  D».  Alloding  to  tbe  totelary  deities,  whose  images  were  accustomed  to  be  placed,  to- 
gether  with  a  small  altar,  in  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  This  part  of  the  sbip  was  coosequentJy 
beld  sacred,and  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  refuge  aod  sanctuary  to  such  as  fled  to  it:  pray- 
ers,  also,  andsacrifices  were  oflered,  and  oaths  taken  before  it,  as  the  mansion  of  the  tutelary 
and  presidiog  deit y  of  theship.  Compare  Lipsius,  nd  Sknu.  Epitl.  76.  p.  625.  H»e  figora- 
tive  meaning  of  the  poet  presents  to  our  view  ihe  guardian  deities  of  Komeoffended  at  the 
sanguinary  escesscs  of  civit  wartare,  and  determtn*d  to  withhold  tbeir  protecling  iufluence 
if  the  state  should  again  be  plunged  into  anarchy  and  confusion. 

11.  Pontira  pinu>.  "  Of  Pontic  pine."  The  pine  of  Pontus  washard  and  durable.  and  of 
great  value  in  ship-i»uilding.  Yet  the  vessel  of  ihe  staie  is  warned  by  the  poet  noi  to  rely 
too  much  on  the  strength  of  her  timbirs,  whicb  the  fury  of  the  recent  tempest  had  weakea«J 
and  nearly  overtome.  Hence,  according  to  Sanadon,  he  insinuates  to  tbe  Romans.  that 
although  the  republic  seemed  firui  and  unshaken,  to  those  who  inclined  to  a  popular  govero- 
meot,  yetthis  pretendedstrength  could  not  preserve  herfrom  the  dangers  which  threateoed 
if  Augustus  abandoned  her  to  their  guidance. 

12.  SUrae  filia  uobilis.  A  beautiful  image.  Compare  Lyc-phron^  (Cassand.  24.)  where 
thevesaelsof  Paris  are  styled  al  QaXaKpuiai  xtyai.  "  The  ldaean  daugbters  of  the  grove. ' 
(Royston.)  Martial  (14. 90)  appears  to  havc  imitated  the  language  of  Horace.  "  Nou  sum 
Maura*  JUia  st'r«e." 

13.  Jactes  et  genus  tt  nomen  inutUe,  The  idea  cooveyed  under  this  figurative  language  ts, 
wheo  paraphraaed.  as  follows:  "  idle.  O  roy  country,  will  be  the  boast  of  tby  former  glories 
and  the  spleodourof  thy  anci«mt  oame." 

9 

14.  Pictis  pnpfibus.  Beside  being  graced  with  the  statoes  of  the  tutelaty  deities,  the 
sterns  of  ancient  vessels  were  Hkewise  embellished  with  paintings  and  other  ornaments 
comprehended  generally  under  the  name  of  o>Xacra.    Compare  Senera  (Ep.  76.)    '  Naris 

bona  dicUur,  non  quae  preliosis  co.ori i>us picta  est,  .  .  .  .  nec  cujus  tutcta  ebore  caciata  sed 

stabilisetjirma.' 

15.  Nisi  vmtis  dcbes  ludibrium.  "  Unless  thou  art  doomed  to  be  the  sport  of  the  windV 
Thisisaclose  imitation  of  the  Greekidiom:  SfXuv  (or  &<f>\iOKdrtiv)  yA«ra.  (Aristoph.  k*. 
1031     EuHp.  Mtd.  1049.) 

17.  Nupcr  sollicium,  &c.  "  Tbou  who  wert  lately  a  source  of  disquietude  and  wearioess 
to  me,  who  at  present  art  an  objpct  of  fond  desire  andstrong  apprehension,"  A;c.  Theex- 
pression  soUicitum  taedium  refers  to  the  nnquiet  feelings  uhicb  swayedthe  bosoa  of  the  poet 
during  the  period  of  the  civil  contest,  and  to  the  weariness  and  /lisgust  which  the  long  con- 
tinuance  of  tliose  seenes  produced  in  his  hreast.  Under  tbe  sway  of  Augostus,  bowever, 
his  country  again  becomes  the  idol  of  hi»  warraest  aflfections.  ( ftesiderium,)  and  a  feeling  ot 
btrong  appiv hension  (cura  von  Uvis)  takes  possession  of  him,  lest  he  raay  again  sec  her  in- 
volved  io  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

20.  NUentes  Cycladas.  "The  Cyclados  conspicuoua  from  afar."  The  epithet  uitentcs 
appears  to  refer,  not  so  much  to  the  marbJe  contained  in  most  of  these  islan Js,  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  its  appearing  along  the  coasts  of  manyof  ihe  group.  and  rendering  them  con- 
spicuous  objects  at  a  distance.  *«  Plusieurs  des  Cyclades,"  observes  ^anadoo,  "  sont  bordees 
de  roches  blanches,  qui  se  font  remarquer  de  loin  par  leur  brillant.  Ce  qui  est  particuliere- 
ment  vrai  de  1'ile  de  Naxos." — The  Cyclades  were  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Aegean  sea, 
which,  according  to  the  comm.n  explanation  of  the  name,  surround  Delos  as  with  a  csrrie 
(*vkXo<,  eiradus.)  The  appellation,  however,  if  this  etymology  be  correct,  is  not  a  very  ac- 
curale  one,  since  mpst  of  these  Ulands  lie  io  fact  to  the  west  and  south  of  Delos.  Tbe  na- 
vigation  of  the  Aegean  was  tlreaded  by  the  aocient  marioera,  op  accouot  both  of  the  fuJden 
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stormsto  wbich  it  was  exposed,  and  the  namber  of  suAen  rock*  which  it  contained.  Com, 
rare  Antip.  Sid.  c  108.  (Anal.  Br.V  37.) 

•  t 

•  vSaa^dXaeaa,  Sdkavtra'  rl  Kv«A4$af,  9  crwi*  "EX>»7« 

KVjta  gal  i^tlai  f)Xtd  utu$6uiQa* 

The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  poet  is  this ;  tbat  it  would  be  as  difficult  for"the 
vesselof  the  state,  in  its  present  condition,  to  breast  the  foaming  surgeof  civil  warfare,  'a^ 
for.a  abattered  bark  ot  navigate  amid  the  dangers  of  the  Aegean. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  before  closing  our  remarks  upon  the  present  ode,  to  exhibit  a  brief 
viewof  the  manner  in  which  it  is  explained  by  those,  who  consider  it  as  having  reference 
to  the  shattered  remnant  of  the  party  of  Pompey,  which  had  rallied  uoder  the  banners  of 

hij  *oo.  With  them  Navis  denotes  the  republic  :—Noti  fiudus  are  new  civil  wars :  

A«fam  rem,gio  latu»  indicates  the  waut  of  resources  on  the  part  ofthe  sUte:  Malus 

cderi  saueius  Jfrico  poiots  to  Pompey,  assassinated  by  the  order  of  Ptolemy:  Antennae 

tretbesenatora  and  leading  men  of  the  state:  Sinefunibus;  the  impoverisfaed  state  of 

fhe  finances :  &c. 


ODC  16.  This  ode  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  on  tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  last 
civil  war  between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  Nereus,  the  sea-god,  predicts  thc 
roin  of  Troy  at  the  very  time  that  Paris  bears  Helen  over  the  Aegean  sea  from  Sparta. 
Uaderthe  characterof  Paris,  the  poet,  according  to  some  commenUtois  intended  to  re- 
present  the  infatuated  Antony,  whose  passion  for  Cleopatra  hc  foretold  would  be  attended 
with  the  same  disastrous  consequences  as  tbat  of  the  Trojan  prince  for  Helen ;  and  under 
the  Grecian  heroes,  whom  Nereus  in  imagination  beholds  combined  against  llium,  Horace, 
it  bas  been  said,  represents  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  Augustus. — Asregards  the  o: iginality 
of  this  ode,  cdmpare  page  xxxvr.  of  this  volume,  wi  notis. 


1.  Pastor.  Paris,  whose  carly  life  was  spent  among  tbe  shepberds  of  Mount  Ida.  The 
welMcnown  story  of  hisesposure  wbcn  an  infant,  is  related  by  Apollodorus,  (3.  12.  5.  p. 
3&td.  Heyne.)  As  regards  the  epithet  which  is  here  applied  to  bim  by  Horace,  compare 
EinfidtS  (HtC.  944.)    'liaio*  rt  /ferfrav  afefeafiv  and  (Htt.  29.)    Ai*»*       {McraOu'  'li«Jo< 

Jfri.  Soalso  heisstyled  by  Virgil,  (Aen.  7.  363.)  »  Pkrvgius  pastor;'  and  by  Statius, 
(AehiU.  1.  20.)  "  pastor  Dardanus."  Sanadon,  wbo  is  one  of  those  tbat  atUch  an  allego- 
ricaJ  meaning  to  tbe  ode,  tbinks  thal  the  allusion  to  Antony  commences  with  tbe  very  first 
word  of  the  poem,  sincc  Antony  was  one  of  the  Luperci,  or  priests  of  Pan,  the  god  of  shep- 
herds. 

Tnhtret.  "  Was  bearing  forcibly  away."  Horace  follows  the  authority  of  those  writers 
who  makeHelen  to  have  been  carried  off  by  Paris  against  her  will,  and  to  tbe  same  effect 
isthe  lauguage  which  Ovid  (Her.  17  21.)  representa  the  Spartan  princess  as  using  to  her 
ravisher.  «  An,  quia  ,im  nobis  Neptunius  attuSt  heros;  Rapta  semel,  vuteor  bis  quoque  digua 
wpir  Some  commentators  consider  trahercl  asequivalentto  lenta  navigatione  dreurnduurtt. 
sinc*  Wrvs,  according  to  one  of  the  scholiasts  and  EusUthius,  did  not  go  dircctly  from  La- 
cedaemon  to  Troy,  but,  in  apprehension  of  being  pursued,  sailed  to  Cyprus,  Pboenicia  and 
EgypL  Compare  the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  (2.  112.)  in  which  Paris  is  said  to  have 
beeodriven  by  adverse  winds  from  the  Aegean  intothe  Egyptian  sea.  Tbe  statement  of  tbe 
historian,  which  is  certainly  deierving  of  more  attention  tban  that  of  the  scboliast,  militates 
againtt  the  idca  endeavoured  to  be  attached  to  trahtrtt  by  these  commentators.  As  regards 
thetruth  of  the  narrative  itself,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Homer  appears  to  lend  bis  sanc 
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lloa  to  tbe  foct  of  Paris  haviog  been  n  Egypt  with  Helen.  (/f.  6.  289.  Oa\  4. 227.  t©.&. 
351.)  Tbe  forcible  abduction  of  Helen,  hcAvever,  is  deculedly  postbomeric,  and  owestts 
qrigiu  no  duuht  to  the  Tragift  writers.  (Compare  Heyne,  Excurs.  1.  ad.  Aen.  2.)  £s  aoin- 
«tanre  of  ihe  wild  imaginings  in  wbich  these  writers  sometime«r'  indulged  relative  io  sach 
topicf,  ive  may  cite  the  llelena  of  Eurtpides,  (81.  seqq^)  wbere  the  Spartan  princess  u  made 
to  say,  thut  Pnris  was  deceived,  and  carried  ofT  a  phantom  in  her  stend,'  (uiVXot  Zurvavt.) 
Compare  with  this  thc  language  of  Cassandra,  in  Lycophron  (1J2  seqq.)  wberc  the  allusion 
i«  to  t'ie  Trojau  prince  ; 

T^r  Ctvripav  imXov  oIk  tyu  Kvrpn. 
^vjfipiv  napayKdXtvua,  «dt;  ivupdrui 
Kttah  a^daaiat  uX/vafOt  ifuvia. 

» 

But,  ah  !  no  more  thy  baffled  arms  shall  press 
The  hright-haired  nymph.  but  clasp  unto  tby  breast 
The  cold  embrace,  the  visionary  joy, 

Cbost  of  departed  love,  shade  of  a  dreatn  "  XRotstox., 

Savibus  Idaeis.  "  In  vessels  made  of  the  timber  of  Ida."  i.  e.  "  in  Trojan  sbips."  Ly- 
copbron,  (Cassand.  24.)  stylcs  the  yissels  of  Paris,  a\  <Pa\aKpaiat  c4pa<,  "the  Idaean  daugh- 
tcrs  of  the  grove,"  (Royston,)  Phalacra  being  one  of  the  promontories  of  moont  Ida. 

2.  Prrfidus.  Alludiug  to  lus  violation  of  tiie  rites  of  hospitaliry.  Ceroparc  Lajcopkto* 
Cassnnd.  132,  stqq.) 

O»,  rov  ACkov  rt  koi  Xiuaiptuti  ru^ioi; 
Xpitfioiat  Ku&aivorraf  oi*  alboiuivo,. 
»«'  'Ari/ws  iponat,  .Wi  rdv  (ivon 
cvvcoprov  Aiyaiwvoi  ayvtTjjv  rroyor. 
irXflj  Stwi'  «Xoirfc  <V£|kii 
.\<f(ac.  rp<f»t£av  rdvo«uirw<ra<;  S/^i  , 
«arroti  ri0//v>»<,  itfituayuivof  rpdrovv 

•  For  not  the  lovcs  of  Anthcus,  iior  the  gucst.'' 
Who  poured  on  Lycus'  and  Chimaerus'  toml» 
Their  dark  libations,  nor  the  hallowed  salt 
Of  earth-encircling  Neptune,  nor  the  rites 
Of  hospitable  Jovc,  could  move  thy  soul, 
Stern  as  the  bear  which  nurscd  in  lda's  woods 
Thinc  infancy,  fit  nurture  for  fit  child."  (Rotstok.j 

'.».  liigrato  utio.  "  In  ati  unwelcoroe  calm  "  Thc  allusion  in  theepitbet  ingralo  ha*  becn 
r.iucb  di*puted,  some  commentators  rcferring  it  to  thc  winds  in  the  sense  of  "  unwilling," 
or  "rcluctant."  YVe  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Trojan  prince  is  ratber  meant.  wkosc 
cnrnest  desirc  for  a  rapid  fiight  over  the  Acgean  was  tbwarted  hy  the  unwelcome  viaitalion 
of  a  calm.  Dacier,  in  e*plaining  this  passage,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Heiasiua,  wno  roake» 
tUa  winds  to  havc  obeycd  Ncreus.  not  because  hc  had  any  particular  controul  over  tham, 
but  from  its  being  customary  among  the  poeU  that  all  nature  abonld  keep  silence  when  \b<? 
voice  of  a  god  is  heard.  It  is  far  more  simple,  however,  to  make  Nereos  exercise  aatbontv 
over  the  winds  from  the  circumstance  of  his  betng  a  dcity  of  the  sea.  He^iod  evcn  aasigns 
this  power  to  thc  Nereid ?.    ( Theog.  253.  stqq.) 

Kvuotiki  y,  T.  Kvuar  h  i)tftou6ii  r&ny, 
Tmus  n  $nUiuv  uv<>w»,  ci>v  Kv/tar«X<>!. 
-souCtU,  k,iI  uclnfMj»  *A/»;iro/r'. 
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—————  '•  Cymodoce  who  calms 
The  stormy  billows  of  the  darken'd  main, 
And  blasts  of  raigbty  winds  ;  her  aids  the  Nyraph 
Cymatolege,  while  along  tbe  deep 

With  beauteous  ankles  Amphitrite  glides.*'  (Eltox.) 

4.  Ut  cancrti  fcra  fafa.  "  Tbat  he  might  foretell  tbcir  gloomy  destinies."  Nercus,  in 
coninon  with  othergod*  of  theonean,  possessed  thc  gift  of  prophecy.  Homer,  (Od. 4. 384.) 
fpeaks  of  the  fatidical  powers  of  Proteus.  Compare  l  irgil,  (Gcorg.A.  387.)  and  Apoltonius 
flh»dius(l.  1310.)  of  tbose  enjoyed  by  Glaacu?.  Nereus,  however,  is  here  particularly 
"amed.  both  on  account  of  his  being  the  most  ancient  of  bis  race,  and  the  author  of  the 
inu  u predtetton!.   Hence  Hesiod  (Theog.  233,  seqq.)  says  of  tbis  deity «— 

* 

Ni;p/a  6*  a^tvHa  Kal  iknOia  ytlvaro  Uivroi 
Tptaiirarow  itatiutv'  a&rdp  caX/ovai  yiaovra 
otrvtxa  vnutprin  rt  Kai  qvtoi,  ov&i  Stuioriuv 
Xffierai,  aXAa*  iUata  cai  ijiria  tfrta  o76tv. 

•  The  Sea  with  Earth  embracing,  Nereus  rose, 
Eldest  of  all  his  race ;  pure  from  deceit 
And  true ;  with  filial  veneration  nam'd 
Ancient  of  years:  for  mild  and  blamelcss  be ; 
Remcmhcritig  still  tbc  right;  still  mcrciful 
As  jusl  in  counscls."'   (Elton.) 

5.  Mala  avi.  "  Under  evil  omens."  Avis,  according  to  Varro,  rs  particuhirly  said  of  sing- 
iag  birds,  wbicb  afforded  oraens  by  theirnotes.  Hencc  it  is  takcn  to  denote  om«-n$  in  ge- 
neral.  For  other  remarks  on  the  tertn,  cnmpare  HitVs  Synonyms,  (p.  775  \to.  c<i  ) — Antony, 
•>bserves  Sanadon,  intended  to  carry  Cleopatra  to  Rome,  as  Paris  carried  Hclcn  to  Troy. 

7.  Conjurata  tuas  rumpert  nuptias,  &c.  "  Bound  by  a  cnmraon  oath,  to  scver  the  tic  that 
unitesthee  to-tbe  object  of  tby  lovc,  and  to  overthrow  the  ancient  throne  of  Priam." 
A  zeagma  takes  place  in  rumperc,  by  which  a  different  meaning  is  given  to  the  vcrb  in  each 

claoje.  The  terra  nuptiatia  here  used,  not  in  ils  ordinary  sense,  but  with  refcrence  lo  thc 

eriminal  loves  of  Parisand  Helen.  An  ancient  poet,  quotcd  by  Cicero,  (dc  Orat.  3.  5-?.) 
etlts  them  nuplias  innuptas,  i.  e.  quae factae  tunt  contrajus  :  "  unlawful." 

"  Quatempcstale  Paris  Helcnam  in  ;uplisjumil  nuptiis:' 

So  yo>«  ayauovis  applied  by  Euripides  (Hel.  CH9.)  to  the  same  unhallowcd  union.  ThU 
fonn  of  speech  is  of  no  unfrpquent  occurrence  in  both  languages:  thtis  atupov  fwp»v.  kc  and 
ifl  Ctcero  (Pkii.  2.  2.)  44  insepulam  sepuUuram:'' — Horacc  alludes,  in  the  text,  U»  thc  oath 
by  which  the  Grecian  pnnces,  asserablcd  at  Aulis,  bound  themsclves  not  to  rettirn  to  their 
homes  antil  they  had  effected  the  recovery  of  Hclen  nnd  thc  ruin  of  Priam's  kingdoui. 
(Com(>are  Statius,  AchiU.  1.  456.)  This  was  based  upon  the  previous  oath  which  Tyndarus 
emted  from  the  suitors  of  h  s  daughter,  that  thcy  would  lcnd  aid  to  his  future  son-in-law .  in 
V^half  of  hts  bride,  whenevcr  occasion  might  rcquire.  Tbe  terms  of  this  latter  obligation 
maybegatbered  from  Euripides,  (Iph  in  Aul.  61.  seqq.) 

9.  Heu  heu  '  quantus  equis,  &c.  Alas  !  alas  .'  what  toil  for  stccds,  wliat  toil  for  beroes  is 
alband."  The  idea  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  Homer,  (//.  2.  3.  3*  8.  scqq.)  'I<W«  uit 
ra>  TtXufMv  c.  r.  X.  This  passage  of  Horace  has  been  clegantly  imltntcd  by  StaUus,  (Theh. 
X  210.) 

«•  QuanLus  cquis,  quanlusqur.  riris  in  puktrc  crasso 
Sudnr,  io  quantum  erudde  mhcbitis  amurs.'1 
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10.  Quanta  movcsfuncra.    "  What  carnage  artthou  cxciting.''  * 

11.  yftgtfa.    The  primitive  meaning  of  the  term  aegis  (alyU)  is  "  a  goaUkin."  Htnceiti* 
eraployed  to  denole  uny  proteclion  for  the  body,  whethcr  it  be  a  simple  tovering  ot  that 
materi  il,  a  coat  of  roail.  or  a  shif ld.    The  word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  among  ihe (*oel» 
in  one  orthe  othcrof  tlies.-  two  acreptations.    In  the  present  passugn  it  is  Uken  for  tfae 
shield.    Tbe  advoirutes  for  an  all^gorical  meauing  in  the  poetry  of  Homer,  eiplain  the  epi- 
thet  alyhj(of,  wbtch  he  so  often  appiies  to  Jupiter,  by  a  reference  to  Aeschylus  (CWph.  581.) 
who  uses  the  plural  form  of  alyU  in  the  sense  of  tempests.  (eivtuotmtv  kryilwt  ^nu  e*r».) 
Ilence  tbe  aegis  of  Jove  will  bc  a  dark  and  threatening  tempest.   Compare  /l.  4. 167. 11. 
693.  and  tirKU,  Aen.  8.  354.  "  quum  sarpe  nv^antem  Aegida  concutertt  deztn  xmbotqu 
aerrt."   Thc  eiisteuce  of  an  allegorical  meaning  in  Homer  is.  bowever,  eitremely  doabtfol- 
As  to  the  us*  of  the  aegis  it  may  be  remarked  thatit  wasconfined  principally  to  Jupiter  ind 
Minerva.   On  a  few  occasions  this  privilege  was  enjoyed  by  Apollo.   Compare  U.  15, 829. 
24,20. 

•  12.  Et  raf-iem paraL    "  And  is  kindlingup  her  martial  fury."   The  seugroa  injwnri,  aad 
the  air  of  conciseness  which  it  imparls  to  tbe  style,  are  peculiariy  strikiog. 

13.  Veneris  pratsidio  ferox.  "  Proudly  relying  on  the  protection  of  VenQs.,,  Coot\iwe 
Homer  (//,  3.  55. 66  )  where  Hector  reproaches  Paris  with  the  feeble  nature  of  the  aidson 
which  he  relies. 

Ot'e  ilr  Ti  xoal«W  xl&apti,  rd  n  IZp  'Atyo&rij,-,. 
tt  tc  K6ftij,  t6  rt  tttcs,  St  iv  Kovfal  ptytttis. 

"  Nichts  auch  frommte  du  saitengeton,  und  diebuld  Afrodites, 

Oder  das  baar,  und  dor  wucbs,  weno  dort  du  im  staube  dich  waltxest."  (Vo»*) 

According  to  Sanadon,  Cleopatra  is  here  represented  under  the  characler  of Veoa*  Tfce 
court  of  this  princess,  was  the  abode  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  wbere  Antony  plungeohinself 
into  the  most  «hatneful  excesaes.  Ilence,  observes  the  critic,  the  poetraiscs  a  just  and  natn- 
ral  allusion,  without  doing  vtolence  to  bistory,  (sa.is  forcer  Vhistoire.)  Pullas  was  (he  guar- 
dian  of  Menelaus,  as  Venus  was  the  protectress  of  Paris.  Thus  Octavia  supported  the 
young  Cacsar,  as  Cleopatra  appeared  in  defence  of  Antony. 

14.  Graiaquc  frminis,  6cc.  "  And  distribute  pleasing  strains  aroong  women  ou  the  m> 
manly  lyre."  Tbe  eipression  carminn  dicidert  feminis  means  notbing  niore  tnan  to  eietute 
different  airs  for  different  foraales  tn  succession,  or,  as  D&ring  expresses  it,  "  modo  haic,  n>o- 
do  alii  feminae  carmen  canere."  Compare  Ode  1.  36.  6.  "  divuiit  oscmla."  Gesneriseer- 
tainly  incorrect  in  referring  it  to  an  amoebaean  strain  (  j  er  viees  et  alternis  eamrt)  though  hc 
cites  tbe  authority  of  Voss  (ad  CatuU  p.  239. )  in  favour  of  this  interpretatioo.  Nor  is  the 
opinion  of  Mitsciierlich  more  felicitous,  according  to  whom  earmina  dicidere  is  merely  an- 
other  mode  of  cxpressmg  the  simple  verb  canere.  Lycophron  alludes  to  the  lyre  of  Paris  in 
the  following  lines  :   (Cassand.  139.  sq.) 

Tot  yap  ^aXdfas  tl{  «o  3v  vtvpii  icrtrov, 
aetra  Kalvpnra  fooalfav  /i/>i>. 

"  Wherefore  all  joyless  sbalt  thou  atrike  tbe  lyre, 
Trilling  valn  chords,  and  bootlesa  melodies."  (Rotstos.) 

Piutorch  states  thatthe  lyre  of  Paris  was  remaining  in  the  tiroe  of  Alexandcr  the  Great,  wbo 
refused  to  see  it  when  oflfered  to be  shown  to  him  by  the  people  of  Ilium.   (Vti.  ^te.  15 
— erf.  Hutten.  voi  4p.  260.)   Compare  Atluxn,  (Var.  Hist.  9.  30.)  and  Stobaeus,  (Serm.7.) 
the  latter  of  whom  relates,  that  when  the  lyre  in  question  was  offered  to  be  exhibHi«\be 
answered  "  Show  me  the  lyre  of  Achilles,  or  rather  hb  laoce  "   As  regards  the  passaje  ^ 
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Horace  to  which  this  note  refers,  the  allegory  may  still  be  pureued  in  it  betwecn  Antony  and 
Paris  since,  according  to  Plutarcb,  Antony  lived  for  a  time  at  Samos,  with  Cleopatra,in  the 
last  excesses  of  luxury,  amidtbe  delights  of  song  and  music,  while  the  world  around  hini  was 
terrified  with  apprehensions  of  a  civil  war,  (axtlbv  A***1*  olmv^tvvi  TtpiBprrvovabnn  na\  mptrrtva- 
W*nt.        Mon.  66.— erf.  Hutten.  vol.  6.  p  128.) 

ld.  Thalamo.    •<  In  thy  bed-chamber." 

17.  Calami  spicuta  CnossH.  Cnossus,  orGnossus,  Was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  import- 
aotchies  of  Crete,  situate  on  the  river  Ceratus.  Hence  Ctwssius  is  taken  by  synecdoche 
in  tne  sense  of  "  Cretan."  Theinhabitants  of  Crete  were  famed  for  their  skill  in  archery. 
Pnidentius  ( Calhcm.  5.  62.)  has  imitated  Uus  passage  : — 

"  Hle  fiditjaeulis,  ille  zolanlia 
Praefigit  calamis  spiculu  Cnossiis." 

ia  Strtpitumque,  et  etUrem  scqui  Ajaeem.  "  And  the  din  of  battle,  and  Ajax  swlft  in  pur- 
5011."  The  expression  eelerem  stqui  is  a  Graecism  for  eelerem  ad  sequendum.  The  Ollean 
Ajax  is  here  meant.   Compare  Homer.  (II.  2,  587.)   0<X*>$  raXK  kiat. 

19.  Tamen.    This  particle  is  to  be  referred  to  quameis  whicb  iaimplied  in  serus :  i.  e 
'juamris  xrus,  tamen  .  .  ...  eollines.    "Though  late  in  the  conflict,  still  shalt  thou  soit  in  the 
dost  thy  adulterous  locks."  The  expression  crines  aduUeros  is  equivalent  properly  to  crines 
<k*anltT  aduUerorum  more  eomtos,  and  tbe  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  clause 
isshnply  thi»  :  "thou  sbalt  expiate  tby  adultery  by  thy  death."   Compare  Homer  (R  16» 

796.)  ptm^eurv  Si  idttpas  aluart  *al  «avifltt. 

41.  Latrtiaden.  "  The  son  of  Laertes."  Ulysses.  Tbe  Greek  form  of  the  patronymic 
(Xatcniern)  comes  from  Aaiprtof,  for  Aaiprnf.  (Matthiae,  O.  G.vol.i.p  130.  BlomjxeWs 
trand.  4tk  td.)  Ulyases  is  styled  "  the  destroyer"  (exitium)  of  theTrojan  nation.  both  on 
aecount  of  bis  iostrumentality  in  carrying  off  the  Palladium  with  Diomede,  and  from  bts 
baving  soggested,  under  the  guidance  of  Minerva,  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horsc. 
Compare  Homer,  (Od.  8,494.)  'Ov  nor*  h  0*06*0X1»,  &6\ov,  fyayt  itot  'OtWti*.  Qnintus  Ca- 
laber  (12. 22.)  makes  Calcbas  the  autbor  of  the  plan,  and  Tryphiodorus,  (44.  atqq.)  Helenus, 
whenhe  had  left  Troy  after  the  marriage  of  Deiphobus  and  Helen.  But  compare  Hejme, 
•dVirg.  Aen.2.  16. 

*  • 

22.  Pfkum  Nestora.  There  were  four  cities  named  Pylos  in  the  Peloponnesus,  two  of 
themoothe  coast  of  Messenia,  and  two  in  Elis.  Tbe  larger  of  those  in  Messenia  corres- 
pondstothe  modern  Navarino,  andbas  been  considered  by  many  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
venerable  Nestor,  and  capital  of  his  kingdom.  This  opinion  is  incorrect.  The  Pylos  of 
flestor  was  situate  in  the  Triphylian  district  of  Elis.  The  other  Elean  Pylos  lay  to  thc  south- 
east  of  the  dty  of  Elis.   Compare  Hegne,  ad  11. 4, 591 :  11, 681 . 

23.  Salamanims  Teucer.  Tencer,  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Salamis,  and  brother  of  Ajar. 
Compare  Ode  1.7. 21.  and  consult  Various  Readings. 

5K.  Slhtnetus.  The  son  of  Capaneus,  and  charioteer  of  Diomede.  According  to  Virgil, 
( 2. 261.)  he  was  one  of  those  who  were  concealed  in  the  wooden  horsc. 

tecrn  pugnae,  "  Skilled  in  the  figbt."   BM*  Hom. 

26-  Merioncu  quoque  noscet.  "Thou  shalt  learn  also  to  know  Meriones."  Compare 
*W  (R.  13/369.)  el  ri(  ahrdv  yvwecrat,  speaking  of  Achilles.  Meriones  was  &e  cha- 
rioteerof  Idomeneus,  king  of  Crete.   Compare  Ode,  1. 6.  16. 

27.  FurU  te  rtperin.  «  Rages  through  the  field  in  quest  of  thee,"  Compare  the  Homeric 
expression  utua&,  «i^/«v. 
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"8.  Tydtdes,  mtiior  patre.  "  Tho  son  of  Tydeus,  in  arms  superior  tohis  sae."  Horao- 
nppears  to  allude  to  the  lan^uage  of  Sthenelus.  (If.  4,  406.)  in  defendin^  bim«.elt  and 
Dioraede  from  the  reproaches  of  Agamemnon,  when  the  katter  was  roarshallim;  bts  (ortes 
after  tne  viointioti  of  the  truoe  by  Pandarus,  and  tfaought  that  hc  percetved  relnctance  \o 
eogage  on  the  part  of  Diomede  and  his  companioo.  'H^cit  tm  soWfw  pty*  a/u(mt{  tky^ 
are  the  words  of  Sthenelu9. 

39.  Ccrcus  uti,  &c.   Understand  fugit. 

VaUis  in  allcra  parte    "  Iu  the  opposite  qnarter  of  some  valley." 

31.  Tu . . .  suhlimi  fugies  m,Ris  anhtHtu.  "Thou,  effeminate.  sbalt  fly  from  wkh  deep 
pantings."  Tbe  expression  subjimi  anhelitu  beantifulfy  describes  the  situation  of  thoie  wfco 
are  panting  for  breath,  and  raise  their  heads  that  they  may  breatbe  more  freely. 

32.  JVon  hoe poUicitus  tuae.  •*  Not  having  promised  this  to  thy  beloved."  Bse,i.c.*t 
Jugeres.   Ovid.  (Her.  16.  356.)  gives  the  promise  made  by  Paris  to  Helen. 

"  Finge  tamcn,  si  vis,  ingmi»  consurgere  btllum. 
El  mihi  sunt  vires,  et  mea  tela  noeent. 
Nec  plus  Alrides  anuni  Mentlans  habebit, 

tiiifirn  1*/iti  »   /fti/  n  r*sn*  *  mitrff  rrrt/itta  #-ri/  ' ' 
*^£CM##K  &  ttTUf  UUt   M  t  rt 1+9  uHlrjt  /t  flUIW  (»'•*• 

33.  Iracunda  diem,  &c.  LiteraUy.  **The  angry  fleot  of  Achilles  shall  prutract  ihe  day 
of  destruclioa  to  IHum,  &c/"  i.  e.  "  the  anger  of  Achilles,  wbo  retired  to  tusAeet,  skiH 
protract,  &c." 

35.  JW  certo*  atemef .  "  Aftor  a  dcstincd  pcriod  of  years."  Certaa  is  bere  eqoivaleat  u> 
J*to  destimtos. 


ODE  16.   Horace,  in  early  life,  had  written  some  severe  verses  againsl  a  young  femak 
He  now  retracts  bb  injurfous  ezpressions,  and  lays  tbe  blame  on  the  ardeat 
and  impetuous  feelings  of  youtb.   The  ode  turns  principally  on  tbe  fittal  effects  of  unre- 
strained  anger.   An  old  commcntator  informs  us  tbat  tbe  name  of  the  female  was  Gratidaa 
and  that  she  is  the  same  with  the  Canidiaof  the  Epodes.    Acron  and  Porphyrioo  caLI  ber 
Tyndaris,  whenco  some  have  been  led  to  infer,  tbat  Gratidin,  whom  Horace  attacked.  wa* 
the  parent,  and  tbat,  being  now  in  love  with  her  daughter  Tyndaris,  he  cndeavoors  to  mak? 
his  peace  with  the  latter,  by  giving  np  fais  injnrious  verses  to  ber  resentment.    Acron,  bo« 
evcr,  farther  states,  tbat  Horace  in  tbis  Palinodia  imitates  Stesichorus,  who,  baviag  lost  aw 
sight  as  a  pnnwhment  for  an  ode  against  Helcn,  made  snbseqnently  a  full  recantatton,  and 
wascured  of  bis  blindncss.    Now,  as  Tyndaris  was  the  patronymic  appeUatioo  of  Helen 
why  may  not  the  Roman  poet  bave  merely  transferrcd  tbis  name  from  tbe  Greek  original  to 
bis  own  production,  witbout  intending  to  assign  it  any  particular  meaning  ?  Compare  Re 
marks  on  thc  Originality  of  Horace,  p.  xixv,  of  this  volume,  in  notis. 


2.  Crimitwis  iambit.  "  To  my  injurious  iambics."  Tbe  iambic  meastire  was  originaDy 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  sntirical  composition.  Its  inventor  was  Arcbilocbus.  Compan 
Horace%Ep.ad  Pis.  (Art  of  Poetry,)  79.  *'  ArchUochum  pruprio  rcbies  armaril  unnbo." 
Catullus  (36.  5.)  referring  to  their  early  object,  gives  the  appdlation  of  /ntcsa|lo  iambks,  and 
inthc  Greek  Anthology  tbey  are  styled  bpv6ntrri\pcc. 

4.  Mari  Adriano.  The  Adriatic  is  here  put  for  water  generally.  Tbe  ancients  were  ar- 
cnstomed  to  cast  whatever  tbey  detested  either  into  the  ftames  or  the  witw.  Henee  flw 
Greek  adage.  $£W  tjf  w«c. 
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6.  Aaa  Dindymene,  fcc.  "Nor  Cybele,  nor  the  Pythian  Apollo,  god  of  prophetic  inapi- 
ration,  so  a^itate  the  minds  of  their  priesthood  in  the  secret  shrtnes,  Baccbus  doe«  not  so 
«bake  the  soul,  nor  the  C«uybantes  when  they  strike  with  redoubled  blows  on  the  shrill 
cymbals.  as  gloomy  anger  rages."  Understand  qnaiwnl  wifb  Corybantts  ntid  irat  respectively, 
and  observc  the  expressive  force  of  the  zeugma.  The  ide;i  intcnded  tn  be  conveyed,  n,  when 
divested  of  its  poetie  attire,  simply  this:  "  Nor  Cybele.  nor  Apollo,  nor  Bacchus,  nortbe 

Corybantes,  can  shake  the  soul  as  toes  the  power  of  anger."  Dindyment.   The  God- 

dcss  Cybele  reccived  this  name  from  being  worthipped  on  mount  Dindymus,  near  the 
eity  of  Pessinns  in  Galatia,  a  district  of  Asia  Minc.r. 

6.  Ineola  Pythiut.  The  term  inrola  beautifully  expresses  the  prophetic  intpiration  of  the 
god:  "  habitans  quasi  in  pectore."  Compare  ihe  Greek  forms,  $tfc  rivooro*,  Mtiit^n«it%  and 
Dorvill.  ad  Chartt.p.  527.  The  appellation  Pytkius  is  applied  to  Apollo  in  allusion  to  Delphi, 
the  seat  of  bis  most  celebratrd  oracle,  which  <ity  was  likewtse  called  Pytho  from  tbe  cu> 
camnance  of  the  serpent  Python  having  been  slain  tbrre  by  the  god.  It  remainstobe 
selb,  however,  whether  from  «he  known  interchatige  of  ir  and  0,  %  and  l,  <»  tbe  Dortc  dia- 
leet,  the  uame  Pytho  (I1v0w)  may  not  be  a  corruption  of  Budtta,  and  a  liitk  be  tbos  obtained 
in  that  curious  cbain  which  connects  the  earliest  religious  history  of  Greeee  witb  the  plains 
of  Northern  India.  The  triumph  of  Apollo  over  the  serpent  Python  will  then  indtcate  the 
c^ablishment  of  a  new  worsliip,  that  of  tne  sun  probably,  on  the  ruins  of  some  older  sya- 
tem  introduced  by  the  foltowers  of  Budda.  Sbould  this  be  dtsputrd,  the  strong  analogy 
between  Apollo  andthe  Hindoo  Krishnu  prevnls  anotber  fertile  theme  for  discussion. 

?.  Acuta  aera.  Conipare  Brunek'$  AnaUeta,  vol.  3.  p.  184.  Epi&r-  174.  where  the  cym- 
bals  of  the  Corybmntes  are  styled  «tfpfaA*  ift^yya. 

8.  Corybantcs.  The  Corybantes  wcre  priosts  of  Rhea  or  Cybcle,  who  are  said  to  have 
brought  the  worship  of  that  goddess  from  Crete  to  Phrygia.  They  were  the  same  with  the 
Corefes,  Gaili,  and  Idaei  Dactyli.  The  poets  make  them  to  have  originally  inhabited 
Mouttt  Ida  in  Crete,  wbere  (hey  nurtured  the  infent  Jupuer,  aod  kent  up  at  the  seme  time 
acontinnai  clashing  with  their  cymbals,  tbat  his  fatbcr  Saturn,  who  had  dctermined  to  de- 
vonr  all  his  male  offspring,  might  nol  hear  the  cries  of  this  child.  As  among  all  the  religious 
r  rders  of  antiquity  we  meet  with  none  oftener  in  authors,  so  none  were  so  extravagant  in 
theirrites  es  these  priests  of  Cybele.  In  their  solemn  processions  tbey  danced  in  armour, 
making  a  confused  noi&e  with  timbrels,  pipcs,  and  cymbals,  howling  as  intaoe,  and  siashmg 
theirflesh.  Of  tbese  rites  Catullus  baslcft  a  b«  autiful  description.  So  powerful  were  the 
associatioos  connected  with  them,  that,  according  to  Moxiraus  Tyrius,  those  who  possessed 
the  Corybanlian  spirit,  upon  hearing  the  sound  of  a  flute,  were  instantly  seized  with  enthu- 
iasm,  aud  lost  the  useof  their  reason  :  hence  among  thc  Greeks  mpvftWirfu  was  synonymous 
with,  to  be  frantic  or  possessed.  Tbe  name  of  the  Corybantes  is  commonly  derived  from 
thcir  moving  along  in  sacred  dance,  and  tossing  the  head  to  and  fro  :  («iri  ro&  Kopvrr6yras 
/btVur.)  It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  one  of  the  early  orier  tal  namcs  for  the  sun  ( Cor) 
lorms  one  ot  tbe  rools  of  tbis  appellation.  The  dance  of  tbe  Corybante?  waa.probably 
^ytnbolical  of  tbe  empire  cxercised  by  man  over  iron,  which  he  had  rcndered  obedient  to 
his  sway,  and  also  nf  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Compare  Constant,  De  la 
frlifion,  ro/.  2.  p.  375.  stqq. 

9.  Norieus  ensis.  The  limits  of  Noricum,  prcvious  to  its  being  madc  a  Roman  province. 
are  atfficult  to  be  ascertained.  After  its  reduction  under  the  Roman  powcr,  it  appears  to 
have  corresponded  nearly  to  the  modern  dutchies  of  Corinthia  and  Stiria.  Tbe  iron 
obtained  from  Noricum  was  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  hencc  the  expression  Noricvs 
ensis  to  deuote  the  goodncss  of  a  sword.  Compare  Manntrt,  Gtogr.  dtr  Griethen  u.  RQtner. 
vol.  3.p.  491  and  644. 

11.  Sacvut  ignisK  "  The  unsparing  lighlning Oicfir*  of  the  skies 
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Net  trtmtndo,  4ic.  **  Nor  Jove  himself  ru*hing  down  amid  dreadful  thunderingi."  Coin- 
pare  the  Greek  expression  Zok  -arai&fr^,  npplied  to  Jove  huriing  bis  tbunderbolts. 

13.  Promethcm.  According  to  the  fable,  Prometheus,  baving  exhausted  his  stock  of  ma« 
teriais  in  tbe  formatioo  of  other  animals,  was  compeilcd  to  take  a  part  from  eacb  of  them 
(particulam  uvdiqtie  dcmtam)  and  add  it  to  the  clay  which  formed  the  primitive  element  of 
raan  (prineipi  limo.)  Hence  tbe  origin  of  anger,  Prometheus  having  "  placed  in  ourbrcast 
the  wild  ragi*  of  thc  lion,"  (visani  leotiis  ritn,  i.  e.  insanam  i*onis  rtm.)  The  roerit  of  this 
idea  ?*  to  be  ttsvgned  to  8tesirhoru*,  as  would  appear  fro»i;  Fulgentius  (Mytk.  3.  c.  udt  Pc- 
feo.")  Simonides  account»  in  a  similar  way  for  tbe  various  features  of  the  female  character. 
(bimon.fragm.  «pi  yvvaiKmv.) 

16.  Stomacho.  The  term  stomaehut  properly  denotes  the  canal  through  wbich  alitnentde- 
scends  into  the  stomach :  it  i«  theu  tnken  to  express  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach  (com- 
pare  the  Greek  cap&t),  and  finaily  the  ventrtcle  in  whicb  tiie  food  is  digested.  Its  refe- 
rence  to  anger  orcboler  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  agrcat  number  of  nerves  beiu^ 
situated  about  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomacb  whicb  render  it  very  sensible ;  and  from 
thcse  nUo  proceedsthe  great  sympathy  between  the  stomacb,  head,  and  heart.  Itwason 
this  account  Van  Helmont  tbougbt  that  tbe  soul  bad  its  seat  iu  tbe  upper  orifice  of  the  sto- 


17.  Irae.  "  Angry  contentions." 

Thyestcn.  Alluding  to  the  horrid  story  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes. 

18.  Et  altis  urbibus  ultimae,  At.  "  And  have  been  the  primary  cause  to  lotty  ciues, 
why,  •"  A  (irai-cism,  (oret  uttimae  stetere  eausae  cur  >Ma»  urbes  furdttus  ptrirtt>>.  &c 
44  and  bave  been  the  primary  cause  why  lofty  cities  Have  been  completely  overthrown,  kc" 
The  expression  altis  urhibus  is  in  accordance  with  the  Greek,  aha  mXttS^r,  W>*<  Jrul 
Thc  elegant  use  of  stttert  (orexstitere  orfutre  must  be  noted.  It  carries  with  it  tbe  aceom- 
panying  idea  of  something  fixed  and  certain.   Compare  Virgil  (Aen.  7.  735)  "  Stant  beUi 


20.  Imprimerttquc  muris,  &c.  AHuding  to  the  custom,  prevalent  among  the  ancients,  of 
drawing  a  plough  over  the  ground  previously  ocrupied  by  tbe  walls  and  buildings  of  a  cap- 
tured  and  ruined  city.   Compare  Pnpertius,  3. 7. 41. 

"  Aloenia  quum  Graio  Neptunia  pressit  aratro 
Vtctur  Pa'ladiat  ligntus  areis  cquus." 


Compeste  menlem.   "  Restratn  thy  angry  feelings."   Mcns  appears  to  coincide  here 
precisely  with  the  Greek 

Pectoris  f*rvor.  "  The  glow  of  resentment  "  The  poet  lays  thc  blame  of  his  injuriou? 
cffusion  on  the  iutemperale  feelings  of  youth. 


24.  Cderes  iambos    "  The  rapid  lambics  "   Cotnpare  Horace,  Ep.  ad  Pii.  (Art  of  Poetry), 
251 .  "  Syllaba  Ungabrevi  subjeeta  vocatur  lambus,  Pcs  citus''  &c.   The  rapidity  of  thb  mea- 
rendered  it  peculiarly  fit  to  give  eipresston  to  angry  feelings. 


2f>.  Mitibus  mutart  tristiu,  "To  cbange  bitter  taunts  for  soothing  straios."  Mitibvs, 
though,  when  rendered  into  our  idiom,  it  has  the  appcarance  of  a  dative,  is  in  reality  the  ab- 
lative  as  being  the  instrumcnt  of  cxchange. 


27.  Rtcaiaatis  opprobriis  "  ray  injurious  reproaches  beingrecaBtcd 
Animum,  "  my  peace  of  rnind<" 
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UOE  17.  Horace,  having  in  the  last  ode  made  his  peace  with  Tyndaris,  now  invites  her 
to  hts  Sabine  fann,  wbere  she  will  find  retirementand  security  from  the  brulali- 
tyof  Cytns,  who  had  treated  her  with  unmanly  rudeness  and  cruelty.  In  order  the  more 
certaioly  to  induce  an  acceptance  of  hisoffer,  he  depicts  in  attractive  colours  »be  salubrious 
position  of  his  rural  retreat,  the  tranquility  which  reigns  there,  and  the  favouring  protection 
extended  to  him  by  Faunus  and  the  other  gods. 


1.  Veloz  amotnum,  &c.  "  Ofttimes  Faunus,  in  rapid  flight,  changes  Mount  Lycaeusfor  the 
fair  Locretilis."  The  expression  amoenum  Lucttliltm  mniat  Lycaeo  is  an  Hypailage  for 
nxuxno  Lucrtlilt  mulal  Lvcacum. 

I 

Lucretilem.  Lucretilis  was  a  mountain  in  the  country  of  the  ancient  Sabines,  and  amid 
its  windings  lay  the  farm  of  the  poet.  "  Arcadia  itself,"  observes  Dunlop,  "  could  scarcely 
hare  exhibited  more  heauliful  scenes,  or  opened  more  dclighlful  n-cesses,  tlian  this  moun- 
Uifl  anfolded  ;  so  that  Lucretilis,  witbout  being  indehted  to  poetical  exaggerntion,  migbt  ea- 
sily  be  supposed  to  have  attracted  thc  attention  of  tbe  mral  divinities,  and  allured  them  to 
its  delicions  wilderuess."  Compare  the  account  given  of  this  favoured  spot  at  page  xiii,  of 
iiis  volume. 

2.  Lycaeo.   Moont  Lycaens  was  situate  in  the  sonth-western  angle  of  Arcadia,  and  was 
acred  to  Faunus,  or  Pa.».    Compare  Ovul.  Fatt  2.  424.    "  Faunus  in  Artadia  templa  Ly- 

casus  habet  ;"  and  also  Theocritut  X.  123.  *n  Mv,  IldV.a.V  fool  «ar'  tyta  pa*?*  Av«/«  —  Fau- 
nus.  Faanus,  tbe  god  <>f  ih*  shepherds  and  fields  among  the  nati  >nn  of  Jtaly,  appears  to  havo 
been  identical  with  thc  Pan  of  the  Greeks,  or  else  their  respcctive  mythi  were  gradually 
hlended  iotoone.  Guigniaut  thinks  thattbe  name  Faunus  is  a  derivative  from  the  Greek 
<i>n4m,  and  tbat  it  was  originally  used  to  desiguate  the  sacred  bards  of  early  Italy.  (Cretaer's 
SvjnboUk.  trad.par  Guigniaxd.  vol.  1.  pt.  2.  p.  536.  in  nctis.  Compare  Voa,  ad  Virg.  Fklog.  6. 

3.  Defendk.  "  Wards  ofF."  Defendere  is  here  used  in  tbe  sense  of  arcae,  arcrtcre- 
Compare  Vtrgil,  Eciog.  7. 47.  "  Solstkium  pecori  defcndUe"  The  Grcek  usage  is  similar,  in 
the  verbs  a+Kiiir.  Ap fycn ,  oXo>«rr,  tyihr,;. 

A.  Pluciosque  tentos.  "  And  the  rainy  winds."  The  poet  sufficientiy  declares  the  salu- 
brioui  situation  of  his  Sabine  farm,  when  he  speak  of  it  as  being  equally  sheltered  from  tbe 
"  fiery  heat  of  summer,"  and  "  the  rain-bearing  winds,"  tbe  surc  precursors  of  disease. 

5.  Impune  tutum,  «fec.    Consult  Varioas  Readings. 
Arbutos.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  1. 21. 

6.  Thuma.  "  The  tbyme  of  thc  ancients  is  not  our  common  thyme,"  observes  Martyn. 
"  bot  the  tkymus  capilatus,  t/vi  f>  i  Storidis  C.  B.  whicb  now  grows  in  great  plenty  upon  the 
iaouotains  of  Greece."  In  tbis  opinion  Fee  {Flore  de  Virg  h)  coincides.  Its  botanical 
n ame  is  oow  Saiureia  capitala  (Linn.  gci.  f  .  l.)  'Ibe  Greeks  are  thought  to  bave  given  it 
the  nameof  etywor  6*/t«,  fromits  strong  and  cordial  properties.   (Compare  "««»- 

7.  OU^bs  uxorts  marUi.  This  is  one  of  the  beautiea,  obscrves  Francis,  neculiar  to  the 
fireekand  Latin  tor.gues,  which  can  never  be  preserved  in  a  translation.    'Fhe  tcives  of  the 

fetidkusband  were  ancxpression,  perbaps,  hardly  dccent  in  Lnglish  poelry.    Sncb  is  the  gc 
nius  of  languages.    Compare  Virgil,  (Eclog.  7.  7.)   "  Virgrcgis  \ptc  caper,"  which  is  itseK 
an  imitatioo  of  Tkcocrilus  (8. 49.)   ya  rprfyc,  r3*  XcvkS»  oiyuv  «Vi? . 

8.  Viridts  cotubras.  The  feminine  isused  here  in  nccordance  with  the  common  usege  of 
poets.   As  regards  the  snakc  denominated  coluber,  by  the  Latin  writers,  Martyn  considew 
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it  to  be  the  same  with  what  Pliny  (H.  N.  8. 14.)  caJls  boa.  In  this  he  is  evidentJy  wroag : 
the  large  size,  to  which  the  latter  attained,  militates  directly  against  soch  ao  idea.  Colubtr 
appears  to  be  a  term  of  very  eitensive  import  and  to  include  even  some  kinds  of  water- 
snakes.   Compare  Ueync,  ad  Virg.  Georg.  3.  418. 

9.  Martiales  lupos.   Wolves  were  held  sacred  to  Mars,  from  their  fierce  and  predatory  na- 
lure.    "  Lupi  in  lulda  Martis"  observes  the  scholiast. 

JJaeduleae.    " The  young  female-kids.-'    Consnlt  Various  Readiogs. 

10.  Utcunquc.  "  Whenever."  The  melodious  notes,  whieh  proceed  from  the  pipe  of  Fau- 
nus  (or  Pan),  are  the  harbinger»  of  safety  to  the  flocks.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
when  divested  of  ils  poetic  attire,  is  simply  this,  thatthe  prescnce  of  the  god  renders  every 
thing  safe. 

11.  Uslicae  rubantis.    "  Of  the  recumbent  Uslica."    Thiswasasmall  mountain  oear  the 
poefs  farm.    Compare  the  description  given  of  thisspot,  at  pagc  xiv  of  the  preseot  work 
"  Below,  andfortniug  a  sort  of  hasis  to  these  eminences,  Ustica,  speckled  and  spangled  with 
little  shining  rocks,  stretches  its  recumbent  form,"  &c. 

12.  L*i  'm.   In  tbe  sense  of  atlrita  :  "  worn  smooth  by  the  mountain-rilis."   Compare  thc 
Greek  expression  rtroat  Xtaad^. 

14.  Etmusa  cordi  est.   Compare  the  language  of  tbc  poet  on  another  occasion :  (Epist.  2- 
1.  138.)   *•  Carmine  di  tuperi placantur,  carmine  manes." 

Hic  tibi  copia.  occ.  "  Here  a  rich  store  of  rural  honours  shall  flow  in  to  thee,  in  faft  abun- 
dance,  from  the  bounteous  horn  of  Fortune."— jld  ptenum  is  elegantly  used  for  abundatder, 
as  in  Virftil,  (Georg.  2.  344.)  "  dulcesque  afontibut  undae  Ad  pUnum  cd/rearur."— By  ruru 
honorum,  "  mral  honours,"  are  meantthe  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  seasons.  Comnare  Sta- 
tius  (Silv.  4. 5.  1.)    "  Parti  bealus  ruris  honoribus." 

17.  lnreducta  ralle.  "Inawinding  vale."  The  ephhet  reducla  U  here  equivalent  to 
sinuosa,  curta. 

Caniculac.  Certain  days  in  the  summcr,  preceding  and  ensuing  the  beliacal  rising  of  Ca- 
nicula,  or  "  the  dog-star,"  in  tbe  morning,  were  called  Diet  Canieularts.  The  ancientsbe- 
lieved  that  this  star,  rising  with  the  sun,  and  joining  its  influence  to  the  fire  of  that  luminary, 
was  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  heat  which  usually  prevailed  in  that  season  ;  and  accofd- 
ingly  they  gave  the  name  of  dog-days  to  about  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  hotte?t  part  of  sum 
mer.  This  idea  originated,  as  some  think,  with  the  Egyptians,  and  was  borrowed  from 
them  by  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  sacrificed  a  brown  dog  every  year  to  Caniatla,  atits  ris- 
itig,  to  appeaseits  rage. 

18.  Fide  Teia.  "  On  the  Teian  lyre,"  i.  c.  on  the  lyre  of  Anacreon,  the  bard  oi  Teo«. 
Tbc  supposition  is  aot  an  improbable  one,  that  Tyndaris  had  undcrtaken  to  celebrate,  %n 
Anacreontic  slrain,  the  subject  mentioncd  in  the  text.  Hence  she  is  invited  by  the  poet  to 
finish  the  task,  which  shehad  thus  begun,  amidthe  delightful  retirement  of  his  Sabtne  fann. 

19.  Labornntes  in  uno.  '•  Striving  for  one  and  the  samc  hero."  /n  uno  is  here  equivalen* 
to  ob  unum,  i.  e.  Ulussen.    8o,  ardere  in  aliqua,  i.  e  ob  alujuam. 

20.  Vltrtamque  Circen,  "  And  the  beauteous  Circe."  litrta  appears  to  be  used  here  iu 
ihe  stnse  o(  forvtosa,splcndida,  and  to  contain  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  brightnec*  and 
transparency  of  glass.  So  in  Otiid,  (Met.  13.  792.)  thebeautiful  Galatea  is  styled  »'  xilro 
spbmdidior,"  and  in  the  same  poet,  (Her.  15.  167.)  we  bave  the  folfowing:  "  Est  nitidus,  rt- 
trwpu  magis  pcriucidus  amni.  Fons  sacer,"  Ac.    In  Horace  likewise  (Serm.  2.  3.  222  )  A  n 
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trta  jona"  occurs  in  the  aense  of  sflrndula  fama.  The  Greek  usage  in  the  case  of  vdXivot, 
iakhf, aod  baXius,  is  perfectly  analogous.  Compare  Phrynich.  Ecl.  p.  136.  Tbuj»,  Aj,pcnd. 
•id  Tufocr.p.  %Q.  Jacobs,  ad  AnthoL  Gracc.  vol.  2.  jrt.  3,  j».  122)  Some  comraentators, 
howrver.  are  in  favour  of  giving  vitrtam,  in  tbe  passage  of  Horace  under  consideration,  the 
taeanio^of  "  frail,"  "  inconstant,"  one  whose  plighted  word  is  as  brittle  ns  glass.  Thus  Va- 
Jarteiplaias  it:  "  La  volage  Circfc,  dont  V  attachcment  n'etoit  pas  plus  solide  que  )e  verre 
fraple."  A  few  make  it  equivalent  to  marinam,  as  indicalive  of  Circe's  residing  in  the  im- 
raediate  vicinity  of  the  sca.   Neitberof  these  intcrpretations  appear  to  us  equal  to  thc  first. 

21.  Innocentis  Lesbii.  "  Of  unintoxicatiog  Lesbian  winc."  The  Lesbian  wine,  observes 
Hendersoo,  would  seem  to  have  possessed  a  delicious  flavour,  for  it  is  said  to  have  deserved 
tbe  name  of  ambrosia  rather  than  of  wine,  and  to  have  been  lifee  nectar  when  old.  (Athc- 
n*ai  1.  22.)  Horace  lerras  the  Lesbian  an  innocent  or  unintoxicatinjr  wine  ;  but  it 
wastheprevailing  opinion  among  the  ancients,  that  all  sweet  wines  were  less  injunous  to 
tbe  head,  and  less  apt  to  cause  intoxication,  than  the  strong  dry  wines.  By  Tliny,  however, 
thegrowthsof  Chios  and  Thasos  are  placed  before  the  Lesbian,  which,  he  aifirms,  had  na- 
laraUy  a  saltish  taste.    Hislory  of  Ancient  and  Modern  wincs,  p.  77 

22.  Dmts.  "  Thou  shalt  quaff."  Gesner  assigns  a  differcnt  meaning  to  this  verb  : 
"stiott  ei  stnsimbibcrt."  44  to  sip,  or  drain  slowly,"  an  interpretation  which  most  subsequ^nt 
commentators  very  properly  reject  Compare  the  language  of  the  Greek  epigram  (ap. 
T«p.  ad  Sairf.  3.  p.  385.)  W«f>«or,  Ilfrib*  rvuetytBa,  *al  rbv  &**a™  Vxupt*.  and  also  Lu- 
(Tdiiu,*.  1127.  Et,  qvom  spirantcs  mixtas  hinc  ducimus  auras^  where  ducimtu  is  equiva- 
ltDtto"wedrinkin." 

23.  Semeleius  Thyontus,  "  Bacchus,  offspring  of  Semele."  This  deity  received  the  name 
of  Thyoncas,  according  to  the  common  account,  from  Thyone,  an  Hppellation  of  Semele's. 
Itu  moreprobable,  however,  that  the  title  in  question  is  derived  iri  roi  $iw>,  afurendo. 

*  • 

24.  Sx  na*n  prottmm,  &c.  "  Nor  stialt  tbou,  an  ol.ject  of  jealous  nupicion,  fenr  the 
nuteCrn»."  ' 

26.  Mak  dispari.  "  IU  fitted  to  contend  with  him  "  Equivalent  to  admodum  impari 
t  iriiu. 

.   "Rash,"  "vioient.'* 

27.  Cmnam.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  second  course,  observes  Henderson, 
tbe  guesls  were  provided  with  chaplets  of  lcaves  or  flowers,  whlch  they  placed  on  their 
foreaeads  or  temples,  and  occasionally,  also,  on  their  cups.  Perfumes  were  at  tbe  saroe 
nme  offeredto  such  aschose  to  anoint  theirface  and  hands,  or  have  their  garlandssprinkled 
wfcathem.  This  mode  of  adorning  their  persons,  which  was  borrowed  from  the  Asiatic 
rutiuas,  obtained  so  universally  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  that,by  almost  every  au- 
'hor  after  the  time  of  Homer,  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  feast. 
ttisssjd  to  have  originaled  from  a  belief,  that  the  leaves  of  certain  plants,  as  the  ivy,  royrtle, 
and  lanrel,  or  certain  flowers,  as  the  violet  and  rose,  possessed  the  power  of  dispersing  the 
fuiiK!  and  counteracting  tbe  noxious  effects  of  wine.  On  this  account  the  ivy  has  been 
«lwaysheld  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  wreaths  with  which  his  images, 
ind  the  beads  of  h'is  worshippers,  were  encircled ;  but,  being  deficient  in  sraell,  it  was  sel- 
dom  employed  for  festal  garlands  ;  and,  in  general,  the  preference  was  givcn  to  the  myrtle, 
which,  in  addition  to  ita  cooliog  or  astringent  qualities,  was  supposed  to  have  an  exhilirating 
infloence  on  the  mind.  On  ordinary  occasions  the  guests  were  contented  with  simple 
wreaths  from  the  latter  shrub  ;  but,  at  their  gayer  entertainments,  its  foliage  was  entwined 
wiuroseaand  violeta,  orsuch  other  flowers  as  were  in  season,  and  recommended  them- 
*lves  by  the  beauty  of  tbeir  colours,  or  the  fragrancy  of  their  smell.   Much  taste  was  dis- 
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piayed  in  tbe  arrangcment  of  (he5e  garlands,  wfaicb  was  usaally  confided  to  lemale  u«nd.«. 
and,  as  Ibe  deniand  for  them  was  great,  the  manafactnre  anrl  sale  of  thembeeame  a  d&tinet 
brauch  of  trade.  To  appcar  in  a  disordered  uhaplct  was  reckoned  a  aign  of  iacbriety ,  and 
a  custom  prevailed,  of  placing  a  garland,  confusedly  put  together,  (xvldm  m$«rtv,)  oa  tbe 
heads  of  such  as  were  guilty  of  excts*  in  tbeir  cups.  Hutory  of  Ancient  and  Mw&tn  vna, 
p.  119,  scaq. 

28.  Crivibus  hatrentim.  "  Reposing  on  thy  brow."  Gesner  tliink?,  Ihat  kwrntm  U  in- 
tended  to  ^euote  the  Grmncss,  with  which  ihe  chanlet  clings  to  the  locks,  and  re^sU  tbe  rude 
grasp  that  would  tcar  it  thence.  Tlie  majority  of  commentators,  however,  make  criaum 
haerentem  equivalent  merely  to  capiti  impositam. 


ODE  18.  Varus,  the  Epicurean,  and  friend  of  Augustus,  of  whom  menttoo  is  made  by 
Quintilian  (6. 3.  78.)  being  engaged  in  setting  out  trees  aloog  bis  Tttwtine 
possessions,  is  udvised  by  the  poct  to  give  the  *'  sacred  vine"  the  preference.  Amid  thc 
praises,  however,  wbich  he  bcstows  on  the  juice  of  the  grape,  tbe  bard  does  oot  forget  to 
inculcate  an  useful  leeson  as  to  moderation  in  wine.— The  first  Kne  of  this  ode  bears  so  di- 
recta  resemblance  to  a  verac  of  Alcaeus's,  wbich  has  come  down  to  os  amooswefrag- 
xuen/s  of  his  poelry,  as  to  leave  liflle  d.iubt  but  that  the  Latin  Ode  is  a  copy  tftrougaoot  of 
some  Greek  origiual.  (Compare  Remark»  on  the  Originality  of  Horace,  p.xur.ofthis 
voJume,  in  notis  )  ' 

The  Varus,  to  wbom  ibis  ode  is  addressed,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  iodirida&l  oX 
(be  same  name,  who  killcd  himselt  iu  Germany  after  his  disastrous  defeat  by  Anniara*..  Hc 
israther  tbe  poet  Quintilius  Varus,  whosc  death,  which  happened  A.  U.  C.  7»,  Horace 
Ucplores  in  the  24th  ode  of  tbis  book. 


1.  Sacra  The  vine  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  atid  hence  Ihe  epithet  mpTcXofvrvf  ("  fatker 
of  the  vine,")  wbich  isapplicd  to  this  god.  Prius.  "  In  preference  to." 

Sevcris.  Tbe  subjtmctive  is  here  used  as  a  soflened  imperative :  "  Plant,  I  eatrcit  ' 
Comparc  Zumpt,  L  G.p.  331.   Kenricfcs  Iransl. 

2.  Circa  mitesolum,  &c  "  In  the  «oil  of  the  mild  Tibur,  around  tbe  walls  erected  by 
Catilus."  The  prcposition  eirro  is  herc  uscd  with  solum,  as  mol  sometimes  is  in  Greek  wai 
the  accusative :  thus,  Thucyi.  »•  2.  *lft  rrSeu*  rip  iixtAUtv,  "  in  the  whole  of  Siciry,  rocnrf 
about."  The  epiihet  miie,  though  ir.  grammatical  construction  witb  solum,  refera  in  stria- 
ncss  to  the  mild  atmospbere  around  Tibur,  and  as  such  we  have  translated  it.  And  lastlr, 
the  particle  et  is  here  merely  explanatory,  the  town  of  Tibur  having  beeo  foonded  by  Ti- 
btirnus,  Coras,  and  Catillus  or  Catilus,  sons  of  Catillus  andgraudsoBs  of  Amphiaraas.  Com> 
pare  SUius  Italicus,  (8.  360.)  "  Tibur^  Lattllt,  /u«m,"  and  consull  Heyne,  Exems.  8,  «rf 
Virg.  Aen.  7.  671.  Some  commentators  rendcr  mite  solum,  "  mellow  soil,"  but  arithless. 
propriety. 

3.  Sicciaomnw  iwmoW.&c.  "  For  the  god  of  wine  bas  imposed  every  faardabipapon 
tliose  wbo  abstain  trom  it. '  Proposuit  conveys,  in  strictness,  the  idea  of  a  legulator  otter- 
ing  his  cdicts.    Compare  Tibullus,  3.  6.  21. 

•'  Jam  venit  iralut  nimium,  nvniumquc  seterus. 
Qui  timet  irati  numina  magna,  bibat. 
Qimfa  his  poenas  Dcus  hiet  auantumque  tninciur. 
Cnffmeae  malrispraeda  aucnta  docct" 

*  * 
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4.  Mordaces  iolicitudinfs.  "  Corroding  cares."  Thc  epithet  mordaccs  corresponds  to  the 
CSreek  tvfiofopoi,  laKidvpot,  Sopoiojtcif.—  AUltr.  "  By  any  other  means."  By  the  aid  of  any 
other  remedy.  Compare  Eunpidts.  Barch.  283,  where  the  poet  observes  of  the  influence  of 
wine,  fM*  lor*  5X\o  fippanov  xivuv,  and  abo  Anacreon,  Ode  25.   *Or<tv  *lvu  rbv  olvov,  EMoveiv  <u 

yiptproi. 

« 

5.  P«t  nna.  "  After  indulging  in  wine"  The  plural  appcars  to  impart  additional  force 
tothe  tenn,  though  not  such  as  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  any  excess. 

Crepat.  "  Talks  off."  Compare  Horaee,  Serm.  2.  3.  33.  Epist.  1.7.84.  Epitl.  ad  Pis. 
(Art  of  Poetry)  247.  The  vcrb  in  this  Hne  conveys  the  idea  of  complaint,  and  is  equivalent 
to  "  reils  against,"  or  «  decries."  In  the  soceeeding  verse,  however,  where  it  is  understood, 
it  hrplidj  encomium. 

6\  Quis  non  tepotius,  &c.  Understand  crtpat.  "  Who  is  not,  rather,  loud  in  thy  praises." 
Crtpat  is  here  the  satnc  as  itcrum  itcrumqve  laudal. — -  Baeche  pater.  Coropare  the  language 
of  the  Orphic  bymn,  (51.  6.  ed  Htrm.)  §t*>v  rdrtp  k&l  usi  vlt. 

Decens.  A  constant  epithet  applied  to  Venus  by  the  poets,  but  irapossible  to  be  rendered 
by  any  single  term  in  our  language.  We  may  translate  it,  "  Queen  of  all  that  is  lovely 
and  becoming."   Compare  Ode  1.4.  5.  where  the  same  epithet  is  applied  to  tbe  Graces. 

7.  Modici  muneru  Liberi.  **  The  gifts  of  moderate  Baccbus,"  i.  e.  "  moderation  in  wine.*' 
The  appellation  Ltoer,  as  applied  to  Bacchus,  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek  epithet  Ao8?09. 
indkatingthe  deity  who/ree»  the  sonl  from  cares. 

8.  Cenlawrea  montt,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  well-known  conflict  between  the  Centanrs  and 
Lapithae  in  Tbessaly.  The  origin  of  this  battle  was  a  quarrel  at  the  marriage  of  Hippo- 
<Iamia  with  Pirithous,  king  of  the  latter  people.  The  Centaur*,  having  become  intoxicated 
ivith  wine,  behaved  with  rudcnese,  and  even  attempted  to  offer  violence  f o  the  women  who 
were  present.  They  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Compare  Hcpie,  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
7.304.    Orirf.  Afet.  12.  21». 

Super  mero.  "  Over  their  wine."  Mcrnm  denotes  wine  in  its  pure  and  most  potent  state, 
unmixed  with  water.  **  Ampbyction  is  said  to  have  issued  a  law,  directing  that  pure  wine 
abould  be  merely  tasted  at  the  entertainments  of  the  Athenians :  but  that  the  gnests  sbould 
be  allowed  to  drink  freely  of  wine  mixed  witb  water,  after  dedicating  the  first  cop  to  Jn- 
pller  the  Saviour,  to  remind  them  of  the  salubrious  quality  of  the  latter  fluid.  However 
uuscb  this excellent  rule  may  have  been  transgressed,  it  is  certain  that  the  prevailing  practice 
of  the  Greek»  wastodrink  their  wines  in  a  diluted  state.  Hence  a  common  division  of 
thcm  ioto  ««Atyopoi,  or  strong  wines  wbich  would  beara  large  admixture  of  wafer,  and 
+\t)«6r*fet,  or  weak  wines  which  admittcd  of  only  a  slight  addition.  To  drink  wine  nnmixed 
vras  held  disreputable  ;  and  those  who  were  guilty  of  such  excess  were  said  to  act  like  8cy- 
thians,  (fcnrKvQloai.)  To  drink  even  equal  parts  of  wine  and  water,  was  thought  to  be 
unsafe :  and  in  general  the  dilotion  was  more  considerable ;  varying.  according  to  tbe  faste 
«f  tbe  drmkers,  and  the  strength  of  the  Hquor,  from  one  part  of  wine  and  four  of  water,  to 
t  woof  wioe,  and  four  or  else  five  parts  of  water,  which  last  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite 
xnixture."  Hendertons  hSstory  of  Ancient  and  Modern  mnes,  p.  96.  Consult  Ezcursus  10. 
tothbbookof  Odes. 

9.  SUhoniis  non  Ucis.  "  Not  propitious  to  thc  Thracians."  Allnding  to  the  rotempcratc 
habits  of  the  Thracians,  and  the  stern  influence  which  the  god  of  wine  w»s  hence  said  te> 
exercise  over  tbem.  SuJwntis.   The  Sitbooians  are  here  taken  for  the  Thracians  gene- 

«Jly.  In  strictness,  however,  they  wcre  the  inhabitants  of  Sithonia,  one  of  the  three  ne- 

«insulas  of  Chateidice,  subseqnently  incorporated  into  Macedonia 
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£tnaj,  a  name  of  Bacchus,  supposcd  to  have  originated  from  tbe  cry  of  the  fiaccuaoa- 
lians»  BJ  Others  derive  the  appellattoo  from  an  exciamation  of  Juptter  (El  «>'*)  io  ap- 
proval  of  the  valour  displayed  by  Bacchus  during  tbe  cootest  w ith  the  giants. 

10.  Cum  fas  alque  nefas,  Slc.  "  When,  prorapted  by  their  intemperate  desires,  thcy 
distinguish  rigbt  from  wrong  by  a  narrow  lirait"  Avidi  libidinum  must  be  joined  io  coo- 
struction,  and  the  Latio  pbrase  then  becoraes  ctjuivaJent  to  the  Greek  epithcl  t^rraT. 
(arrogantcs  in  fat  cudo  quieuwd  libverit.) — Tlie  expression  disrerrunl  fas  atque  ntfas  exigvo 

jint  is  the  same  as  confundunt,  permisccnt  fas  ac  nrfas.    Compare  Catulltu  (64.  405  )  "  Omni  i 

fanda  ntfanda  malo  pcrmitta  furore:' 

11.  Non  ego  U  candide  Bassartu,  &c.  '«  I  will  not  disturb  thee  against  thy  will,  0  Bas- 
sareus,  praced  with  the  beauty  of  perpetua)  youth."  Tbe  epithel  eandidc  is  here  very  ex- 
pressive,  and  refers  to  the  unfading  youth  which  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman- 
essigned  to  the  deity  of  wine.  Compare  Btoukhus.  ad  TibuU.  3.  C  1  and  Drydtn,  (Ode  for 
St.  Cecilia's  day.)  '<  Baccbus,  cvar  fair  and  ever  yonng. '*■  In  order  to  uoderstand 
more  fully  the  train  of  ideas  in  tbis  and  the  following  part  of  the  ode,  we  roust  bear  in  raincf. 
that  tbe  |>oet  now  draws  all  his  images  from  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  He  who  indulges  mo- 
derately  in  the  nse  of  wine  is  made  identical  with  the  trne  and  acceptable  worshipper  of 
the  god.  while  he  who  is  given  to  excess  is  compared  tp  that  follower  of  Bacchus,  who  an- 
dertakes  to  celebrate  his  orgies  in  an  improper  and  nnbecoming  manner,  and  wbo  reveals 
Lis  sacred  mysteries  to  tbe  gaae  of  the  profane.  Oo  such  an  one  the  angor  of  tbe  god  is 
sure  to  fall,  and  this  angcr  displays  itself  in  the  ioflictioo  of  dbordered  feelings,  in  arrogant 
and  blind  love  of  self,  and  in  deviations  from  the  patb  of  integrity  aod  good  faith  The 
poet  professes  his  resolution  of  never  incnrring  the  resentmcnt  of  the  god,  aod  praysthcre,- 
fore  (V.  13-)  that  be  muy  not  be  exposed  to  such  a  visitation. 

Bassartu.   The  epithet  Batsareus  (Ba*«<>w)  is  derived  by  Sainte-CfOts  (MysUrts  du  Pa- 
ganisme,  vol  2.  p.  93)  frora  the  Bessi  ( B*™)  mentioned  by  Herodotes  (7.  m.) as  tbe  priests 
of  tbe  oracle  of  Bacchus,  among  the  Satrae,  a  nation  of  Thrace.    Other  etymologbts  de 
dace  the  term  from  Barafic,  a  particular  kind  of  garment  worn  io  Asia  Minor  by  tne  females 
xvbo  cclebrated  the  rites  of  this  same  god.   Bochart  makes  it  come  from  the  Hebrew  basar, 
u  to  gather  the  grap«-s  for  the  vintage,"  of  which  De  Sacy  approves.    We  areinciined, 
howcver,  tofollow  Creuzer,  (3ffmbaHkfvoL  3.  p.  363.)  who  states  the  root  to  be  Baeeao**,  ot 
ha0oipia,  a  word  siguifyiug  "a  fox,"  and  found  in  tbe  Coptic  at  tbe  present  day.  (AfW^ 
Rotsu  Etymoi  Atgypl.  p.  35.)    Creuzer  thinks  that  the  garment  called  BaeeaaU,  mentioned 
above,  derived  its  name  from  its  baving  superseded  the  skins  of  foxes,  whicb  theBacchantt 
previously  wore  when  celebrating  the  orgies.    Compare  Suidas.    haee*po<-  <iX«»»tf,  uri 
'H^.rw.    Hesychius,  Baaeasir  itemt,  w»d  the  author  of  the  Etymol.  Mag.  htytrat  B4**m 
4  eX**rf  M  Kfnvatu».    Consult  also  Herodotus,  4.  192.   The  epithet  BArea+t  occurs  twitc 
in  tbe  Orphic  Hymns.    Bdc**<*  mal  B**Xci,  »»X»^/.x,  iwro4t.wl.Ta.  (44.  3.)  and,  Bi<r*o«.  «iff- 
eoxapfa,  mXvxdpfkri,  ko!  iUnvju.  (51.  12.) 

12-  Quatiam.  The  verb  quatio  has  here  the  forcc  of  nuteo,  and  alludes  to  the  cusiom  oi 
thc  anciertts,  in  briuging  forth  from  the  temples  the  statues  and  sacred  things  conoected  witk 
the  worship  of  the  j;ods,  on  solemn  festivals.  Ihese  were  carried  around  in  procession 
and  tbe  cercmony  begao  by  the  waviog  to  aod  fro  of  the  sacred  vases  and  uteosils.  The 
Latio  phrases,  rnovtrt  sacra,  eommoverc  sacra,  &c.  refer  to  this  custom.  So  Virgil,  **  c/ualtt 
eommotis  artiiasacns  /Viyioj."  Comparethe  remark  of  Servius  "  Vtrbo  antiquo  usum  trmdurd 
Moveri  emm  sacra  dtcelai.tur,  cum  soUihinbus  ditbus  epericbautur  tcmptn  imtaurandi  *icrifici\ 

Nce  variis  obsiia  frondibus,  Lc.  "  Nor  will  I  hurry  ioto  open  day  tbe  things  conceaJed  nn- 
der  various  leaves."  In  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  a  select  number  of  vir- 
gins,of  honourable  families,  callcd  KawMoot,  carried  small  baskets  of  gold,  lo  which  were 
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beneath  vine,  ivy,  and  other,  leaves,  certain  sacred  and  myaterious  things 
wfaich  were  not  to  be  e*pc*ed  to  the  eyea  of  the  profane.  They  wore  also  around  their 
necks  a  collar  of  dried  figs.  (Aristopk,  Lysistrat.  647.— PltUarch.  nol  fWW/aj.  c.  8.— -p .  159. 
ei.  Hutten.  rol.  10.)  Winckelmann  conjecturea  that  the  collars  of  figs  seen  on  certain  Etru- 
rian  monumenU,  and  which  are  generally  held  in  the  hand  by  female  ftgures,  indicate  that 
tb«?  persoQs  tbus  represented  have  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus.  As  regards 
tbe  contents  of  the  baskets  carried  by  the  cav^dpot,  coosult  Sainte-Croii  {Mystlrts  du  Paga 
vol.  2.  88.)  and  compare  Aristophants,  Acharn.  241  and  242. 


13.  Sacra  tene  cum  Berecyntio,  kc.  "  Cease  the  shrill-clashing  cymbals  with  the  Berecyn- 
tbiao  horn."  The  epithet  satva  may  here  allude,  either  to  the  wild  frenzy,  with  which  tbe 
cl&>hing  of  the  cymbals  were  supposed  to  inspire  the  worshippers  of  Bacchus,  in  the  cele- 
bration  of  hU  orgies,  or  else  to  the  harsh  and  powerful  sound  emitted  by  these  instruments 
v.tien  struck.   The  latter  acceptation  appears  preferable.   Thus  Virgil,  {Acn.  9.  651.)  usea 

«rra  sonoribus  arma"  for  saeva  souaniia  arma.  Berecyntia.    Brrecyntus  was  a  mountain 

in  Phrygia,  where  Cybele  was  particularly  worshipped  As  the  cy mbals  and  hnrns,  sounded 
in  the  festivala  of  Bacchus,  were  likewbc  used  in  the  feasts  of  Cybele,  tbe  poet  hence  ap- 
phes  to  them  the  name  of  Berecynthian.  Compare  the  description  given  by  Lucretius  of 
tAe  worship  of  Cybele,  (2.  618,  segy.) 


Tympana  lcnta  tonnnt  palmis ;  ct 


14.  Quat  subsrquilur.  "lu  whose  train  follows."  Cornpare  the  remarks  roade  on  verso 
11,  itc.  in  eiplanation  of  the  meaning  of  this  part  of  the  ode.— Caecus  Amor  sui,  u  Bliod 
love  of  self.:t 


15.  GUrruv,   "  Foolish  vanity." — Vertkem  racuum.  "The  empty  head,"   Equivalent  to 
mhil  habentcm  quo  te  cxlollcrt  pussit 


16.  Artamifidcs  prodiga.  "  Indiscretion  prodigal  of  secrets."—  Pitro.  For  remarks  on 
tbe  glass  of  the  ancients,  consult  Beckmanrtt  Historuof  Invtniions,  vol.  l.p.  196.  scqq.  John- 


ODE  19.  Thepoet,  afterhaving  bid  farewell  to  love,  confesses  tbat  the  beauty  of  Glycera 
had  a^ain  made  him  a  willin*  raptive.  Veaus,  Baeobus  and  Liccntia  are  the 
aulhorsof  this  cbange,  and  com|iel  him  to  abaodo»  ail  graver  employments.  A  sacriftce  to 
the  fir-t  of  these  deities.  in  order  to  propitinte  her  inflttence,  now  engrowes  Ihe  attrntton  oi 
the  bard. — Some  commentators  have  supposed  tltat  thr  poet's  object  tn  coroposing  this  piece 
was,  to  excusc  himself  to  Maecenas  for  nothaving  celebrated  iu  song.  as  the  lattcr  request- 
ed,  the  operations  of  Augustu*  a^ainst  tbe  8cytl,ians  and  the  Partbians  We  should  ptefer, 
however,  the  simpler  and  more  natural  csplanation  of  the  ode  as  a  mere  sportivc  eflfusioii. 


1.  Hater  saeva  Cupidinum.    "Tbc  cruel  raother  of  the  Loves."   Compare  Theocritus 

O-  ioo.) 

——«———————  Ki'*pi  ftapila, 

Ktirpc  vtfttavnrd;  Ktfirpi  $*aT»7<n*  am^B^. 

The  Loves,  of  whom  Venm  U  here represented  as  the  parent,are  many  in  number,  accord- 
ing  to  tfee  poets.  Compare  tbe  Innguage  of  Statius  (9ilv.  1.  2.  61.  seqq )   Claudian  (Dt 
riMpt.  Hon.  tt  Mar.  72.  stqq.)  roakes  a  pleasing  distinction  in  their  pareotage  and  employ-  . 
fnentt .  Venus,  aecording  to  the  poet.  is  the  mother  of  Cupid  alone  :  the  Nymphs  claim  a? 

■ 
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their  offspring  his  »  thousand  brcthren,"  » the  naUon  of  the  Loves."  Tbe  latter  itrike  the 
common  herd,  tbe  former  directs  hb  shafts  at  the  gods,  at  the  stars,  at  migbty  monarchs. 

2.  Tktbanae  Srmcles  puer.  Bacchus,  hence  sryled  XquXtytvcrfr.  Compare  the  langoageof 
the  Orphic  hymn.  (43.  1.  seqq.) 

0.  Etlascica  Licentia.  "  And  wanton  Licentiousncss."  Compare  Claudian  (Denupt.  Hon. 
ctMar.  78.)  "  JTuUo  eonstricta  Licintia  nodo."  The  poetieal  version  of  Francis  enfeebles  tlie 
*ense:  »  the  gay  power  of  wanton  mirth."  That  of  Gargallois  much  closer.  "  ECopi- 
digia  indomita." 

6.  Nitor.   »  The  briHiant  beauty.'  ' 

6.  Pario  marmorc  purius.   »  The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  Parian  marble,"  observes 
Dr.  Clarke,  "isextolled  by  Strabo,  and  it  possesses  some  valuable  qualif.es  uaknown  eren  to 
the  aocients  who  spoke  so  bighly  in  its  praise.   These  qualities  are,  that  of  hardening  by  ex- 
posure  to  atmospheric  air,  (which,  however,  is  common  to  all  homogeneous  limestone,) 
andthe  consequent  property  of  resisting  decomposition  through  a  series  of  ages,— and  this, 
rather  than  the  supposed  preference  given  tothe  Ptrian  roarble  by  the  ancients,  may  be  con- 
aidered  as  the  cause  of  its  prevalence  among  the  r**mains  of  Grecian  sculptore.  That  ibe 
Parian  marble  was  highly  and  deservedly  extolled  by  the  Romans  has  been  already  shown  ; 
but,  in  a  very  early  period,  when  tbe  arts  had  attained  their  full  splendour  rn  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles,  the  preference  was  given  by  the  Greeks,  not  to  the  marble  of  Paros,  but  to  that  of 
mount  Pentclicus  :  because  it  was  whiter,  and  also.  perhaps,because  it  was  found  in  the  tm- 
mediate  vicinity  of  Athens.   While,  bowever,  the  works  executed  in  Parian  marble,  retain, 
with  all  the  delicate  softness  of  wax,  the  mild  lustre  even  of  their  origlnal  poVish,  those 
which  were  finished  in  Pentelican  marble  have  been  decomposed,  and  sometimes  exhibit  a 
surface  as  earthy  and  as  rude  as  common  limestone.    Tbis  is  principaJly  owing  to  veinsof 
extraneous  substances  which  intersect  the  Pentelican  quarries,  and  which  appear  more  or 
or  less  in  all  the  works  executed  in  this  kind  of  marble."   (CUrMs  Trardt.  tol.  6.  f.  134. 
Eng.  Ed.) 

7.  GraU  proterrUas.  "  Her  winning  boldness."  Mitscheriich  considers  proicrviias  ia 
this  passage  equival  jnt  to  the  French  coquttterie.  Hiirs  remarks  on  the  pcculiar  force  of 
proterrus.  appear  to  us  far  more  applicable.  "  ProUrvus,"  observes  the  latter  critic,  »  differs 
from  petulans,  in  denoting  the  impetuosity  with  which  the  presumptuous  person  «ims  at  the 
object  be  is  in  quest  of,  and  the  violence  of  its  eflects  in  bearing  down  every  thing  tbat  op- 
posesit  It  comes  from  the  verb  proterert,  and  implies  the  agency  of  a  force  that  over- 
throws  every  obstacle.  Tbe  term  is  well  said  by  Donatns  to  apply  to  one,  »  qui,  lasciviae 
causa.  neminem  veretur-  Incltidit  itaqne,  in  lascivia,  et  petulantia,  superbiam  et  corttemp- 
tum  aliorum."  »  Alii  appetendo  omnia  petnlantes.  alii  andac-es,  protervi."  Cic.  de  Fw. 
61.  a.  In  thts  example  pro<errus  impbes  a  dcgree  of  courage  impplling  to  action,  and  not  to 
be  dauuted.  From  the  antithesis,  too,  much  may  be  gathered.  Tbe  petubuitct  tbough  for- 
ward  and  grasping.  had  not  the  eourage  of  tbe  audaces,  and  even  the  audacts  might  choose 
to  come  at  their  object  by  means  less  boisterous  and  distressing  to  those  who  opposed  them, 
than  those  styled  protervt.  Horaee  has,  however,  removed  entirely  whatever  is  di*a*reea- 
ble  in  proferrm»  by  the  use  of  the  adjective  gratus,  and  has  made  the  abstract  dcnota  the  ir- 
resutible  oature  of  bis  mistress's  charms."   HiWs  S^rwnyms,  p.  630. 4to.  ed. 

« 

8.  Et  vuitus  nimium,  &c.  "  And  ber  counteoance  too  wanton  in  its  expresston  to  be 
gazcd  opon  with  safcty."  Vultus  htbricus  is  equivalent  to  the  flX^a  fcypi»  of  the  Greeks, 
assigned  to  Venus  as  ber  peculiar  characteristic.  Compare  Anucreon  28.  21.  The  (brm  ia- 
bricu*  o*/>ici  U  a  Graectsm  for  lubrieus  aspectu. 

9.  Tofo,    »  In  all  ber  strength."   Kfopf  yd>  ov  ^oprrfc,  b>  »«XA>>  fa.  Eurip.  Hippol.  443. 

10.  CaprumdcBeruit.   Compare  Alcman.   Kvrpv  ^riy  X<r»r«.   (H.  Stcph.  Carm. 
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The  isla&dqf  Cyprus  was  tbe  favourite  residence  of  Venus.  As  soun  ns  she  was  born, 
«  beautiful  sttell,  embellished  witb  pearls,  received  her,  and  being  wafted  by  the  Ze- 
payrs  first  to  Cythera  and  afterwards  to  Cyprus,  she  ascended  from  this  latter  island  to  the 
*kies.    Compare  EuripitUs.   Bacchae  396.  stqq. 

Stytkms.  By  tbe  Scythians  are  here  meant  the  morc  remote  nations  of  the  East,  the  pre- 
'ended  conquests  of  Augustus  over  whom  were  often  made  a  tbeme  of  praisc  by  the  poets  ot 
tbe  age.  Horace  professes  his  inability  to  handle  such  lofty  subjects,  in  consequeocc  of  .the 
all-coairolJing  power  of  the  goddess  of  love. 

11.  Fersisanimosum  equis  Parthum.  "  The  Parthiao,  fiercely  contendingon  retreating 
«taeds.**  Compare  tbe  language  of  Flutarch  in  describing  the  peculiar  mode  of  fight  prac- 
imd  by  tbis  natioo.  (Vit.  Crass.  e.  %\.—td.  Hutten.  vol.Z.p.  442.)  'rWt^vyov  ya*  ifta  fiAXo*- 

'<(  oi  UdvOoi,  cai  tovto  tpdrtvra  notuuet  uitu  Zicvdas'  tcai  eo^uiTarSy  lcrtv,  auvvofuvovf  iri  tu>  ou^iaBat,  Tns 

r*y9>  a^atfitv  rd  aioxpdv,  "  Forthc  Parthians  shot  as  they  fled ;  and  this  they  do  with  a  de- 
gree  of  deaterity,  inferior  only  to  tbat  of  tlie  Scythians.  It  is  indeed  an  excellent  inven- 
tioa,  aince  they  fight  while  they  save  theroselves,  and  thus  escape  tbe  disgrace  of  flight." 

12.  Nee  quae  nihil  altinent.  Undcrstand  ad  *c.  "  Nor  of  anght  that  bears  not  relation  to 
berasvay." 

13.  Vitum  cespiiem.  "The  verdaut  turf."  An  altar  of  turf  is  now  to  be  erectcd  to  tbe 
goddess.  This  material,  one  of  the  earliest  tbat  was  applied  to  such  a  purpose,  was  ge- 
neraUy  used  on  occasions  wbere  little  previous  preparation  could  be  made.  Hence  Uie  ara 
eespUUut  of  the  Romans  answered  for  the  most  part  to  tbc  «tnwxtfiot  of  the  Greek?. 
In  Tkteerkus  (26.  3.  ecqq.)  altars  made  of  the  boughs  of  trccs  are  spoken  of,  (wtSiotim»  0**91.) 
Compare  Oie,  3.  8. 4. 

14.  Vcrbcnas.  "  Vervain."  The  Verbena  of  the  Romans  corresponds  to  the  'Upfiordvt:. 
or  Hcotrrtpcut  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  tbe  Verbena  offcinalis  of  Linnaeus  (Gen.  43.)  Tbe  ori- 
pn  of  tbe  superstitious belief  attachedto  tbis  plant,  especially  among  the  Gauls,  can  hardly 
be  ascertaioed  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  One  of  the  Greek  names  given  to  it  above 
<  Wri^.  "  sacred  plant,")  shows  the  higb  estimation  in  wbich  it  was  beld  by  Ihat  people 
The  Latin  appellaUon  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Celtic  Ferfain,  from  which  last  b  also 
derived  the  Engltsh  word  "  vervain," 

15.  Birni  mcri.  "  Of  wine  two  years  old."  New  wine  was  always  preferred  for  libation.« 
fo  tbe  gods.  So  also,  the  Romans  werc  accustomed  to  use  tbcir  own,  not  the  Greek,  wines 
for  sucb  a  purpose,  the  former  being  more  free  from  any  adroixture  of  water.  Hence  the 
remaric  of  P/iny,  H.  N.  14. 19.    "  Oraeea  vina  libare  ntfas,  quoniam  aquamhabtanV 

16.  Maetata  hestia.   Tacitus  informs  us  (HUt.  2.  3.)  that  it  was  unlawful  for  any  blood  to 
be  shedon  the  altar  of  the  Papbian  Venus,  "  Sanguincm  arae  offundere  r</t/«m,"  aod  hence 
Catalloa  (66.  91  )mayhe  cxplained  :  "  Placabisfcstis  luminibus  Venerem  sanguinis  cipcrtem." 
It  woald  appear,  howevcr,  from  other  authorities,  espccially  Martial.  (9.  91.)  tbat  animal  sa- 
«  rifices  in  honour  of  thia  goddess,  and  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  tbe  entrails  in  order  to 
asccrtain  her  will,  were  not  unfrequent.   The  very  historian,  tndeed,  from  wbom  we  Iiave 
jualpvea  a  passage,  clearly  proves  this  to  have  been  tbe  case.  (Taeit.  I.  c.)  "  Hostiae,  ut 
cjudsqut  wti,  scd  marts  deUgttntur.    Certissima  fidts  hntdorumfibrisr   The  apparent  contra- 
dictioa  into  wbich  Tacitus  falls  raay  easily  be  explained  away,  if  we  refer  the  exprcssion 
"  sangvincm  arac  offuudcrt  rtiitum"  notto  the  total  absence  of  victims,  but  merely  to  the 
<sltar  of  the  goddess  being  kept  untoucbed  by  their  blood.   The  sacrifices  usually  offered 
to  Venus,  would  seem  tohave  been  white  goatsand  swine,  witb  libations  of  wine,  roilk,  aod 
honey.    The  Ianguage  of  Virgil,  in  describing  her  ultars,  is  in  accordance  somewhat  vttb 
tfe at  of  CatQlhp :   "  Thurt  culent  arae,  sertisque  recenfibus  halant.'*  (Aen.  1. 417.) 

•  • 
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lAnior.  "  More  propitious.'*  Refcrring  to  Veuus,  and  not  to  Glycera,  as  firauuuj  aud 
other  commentators  imagine.  The  poet,  in  the  opening  of  the  ode,  addresses  ihe  goddess  of 
Cyprus,  as  tbe  "  Mater  satva  Cupidinum"  and  describes  her  as  rus>hing  upon  bim  in  ill  ber 
overpowering  strength.  He  offersthe  sacrifice,  therefore,  in  orderto  disarm  ofher  aogwu* 
offended  Queen  of  love. 


= 


ODE  20.   Addressed  to  Maecenas,  who  bad  signified  to  the  poet  bis  iotentioo  of  speoeinr 
a  fe w  days  with  him  at  hie  Sabine  farm.   Horace  wams  him  that  be  U  aot  to  ai 
pcct  the  generons  winewfaich  he  bas  beea  aecustomed  to  qoeff  at  borae:  andyet,wMe 
depreciating  the  quality  of  that  which  bis  own  humble  roof  affords,  he  mentions  a  cirenra 
respecting  its  age,  which  could  not  bat  prove  peculiarly  graufymgtohispatronwd 


1.  Vilc  Sabinttm.  "  Common  Sabine  wine."  The  Sabine  appears  to  have  been  a  thin  ta- 
ble-wine,  of  a  reddish  colour, attaining  its  inaturity  tn  seven  years.  Pliny  {B.  N.  M.2)sp- 
plies  to  it  the  epithets  crudum  and  austcrum.    Compare  Excursus  8.  to  this  Book  of  Odes. 

%  Contharis.   Tbe  oantkarms  was  a  bowt  or  vase  for  holdiog  wine,  from  whicb  tbe  liquor 
was  transfenred  to  the  diinking-cnps.   It  dcrived  its  name,  according  to  most  aothorities, 
from  its  being  made  to  rcsemble  a  beetle,  (K<fcfep><-)    Some,  however,  dcdow  the  appelU- 
tion  from  a  certain  artist  named  Cantbarua,  wbo  was  the  inventor  of  thc  article.  (Comp&w 
Poliux,  Onomast.  I.  6.  segm.  96.  p.  623.    Atlicnacus,  H.  6.—vol.  4.  p.  252.  seoq.  ed.  SdwcigH 
Plin.  H  N.  34.  8.)    The  cautharut  was  peculiarly  sacred  to  Bacchus.   Thus,  Macrobius 
(Sal,  5.  21.)  observes,  "  Scyphus  Herculis  poculum  ejf,  ita  ut  Libcripatris  caa/aenu."  It 
usually  very  capacious ;  thosc,  bowever,  of  which  tbe  poet  speaks  are  calted  by  bhn  sttAV, 
"  moderate-sfeed,"  in  contra-distinction,  probably,  to  tbose  used  on  the  tables  of  the  nch 

Tctfc.   The  ttsta,  or  "  jar/Vierived  its  name  from  having  been  subjeeted  wben  fcrs 
made  to  the  action  of  fire  :  {tetla  quasi  tosta  a  lorreo.)   Tbc  vewls  for  boWing  wme,  n  ge- 
neral  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Roraans,  were  of  earthen-ware  ;  and  great  oicety  wa? 
shown  in  cboosing  for  their  construction  such  clay  as  was  least  porous,  and  bore  tbe  actioa 
of  the  furnace  best.   Tbey  had  for  the  most  part  a  bulging  shape,  with  a  wide  moutn,  mi 
the  lips  were  turncd  out  in  such  away  as  to  prevent  the  ashes  or  pitch,  with  whkktiey 
were  smeared,  from  falling  in  when  the  cover  was  removed.    Wben  new,  the*e  vesseUtf 
ceivedtheir  coating  immediately  on  being  taken  out  of  tbc  fornace.    When  tbe  veee-' 
were  filled,  andthe  disturbance  of  the  liquor  bad  subsided,  thfe  covers  or  stoppersweitW; 
cured  with  plaster  or  a  coating  of  pitch  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  vine,  so  astoejeto^i 
all  communtcation  with  the  external  air.   (Coraparc  Ezcursus  4.to  this  Book  of  Odes») 
The  Grecian  jars  were  generally  preferred  to  thc  Roman,  both  for  excelience  of  aMieriai^ 
and  elegance  of  shape.   Those  of  Cnidos  and  Athens  were  most  esteemed.   Vnesfw  con 
taining  wine  were  also  manufactured  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Campenia.  and  especiauv  •!  C* 
mae.   As  none  but  the  best  wines  were  placcd  in  them,  the  poet  would  seem  to  mm  pe 
his  Sabine  into  one  of  these  receptacles  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  humble  beveray 

3.  Levt.   "Iclosedup."   Compare  preceding  note.  .V.  .  /• .  A 

AHuding  to  tfae  acciamalions  with  wfaicb  the 
on  his  cntranoe  ioto  the  theatre,  after  haviog,  a< 
reoovered  from  a  dongerous  malady. 
ittobave 
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*ners,  amoug  whom  is  Faber,  refer  it  to  the  time  when  tbe  conspiracy  of  Lepidus  was  de 
teeted  and  crushed  by  the  minister  Compare,  in  relation  to  this  last  cireumstance,  the  ae- 
count  given  by  Velleius  Paterculus,  (2, 88  3.)  »  /fic  spccututus  esi  per  summam  quieUm  ac 
disnmulationem  praecipitis  consilia  juvenis,  etmira  celeritaU,  nullaqut  cum  perturbatione  aul 
rtrum  aut  kominum  oppresso  Leyido,  immane  novi  ac  ttsurrecturi  belli  cimiis  restinxit  iniiiuin." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  joyoui  acclamations  atluded  to  in  the  teit,  one 
thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  notbing  can  be  more  delicate  than  ihe  sincerity  of  the  poefs 
friendsbip  for  Maecenas,  by  his  having  preservedon  bis  vesaeU  the  remembrance  of  a  day 
«o  gtorious  to  his  patroa. 

5.  Can  Maecenas  eques.  "Beloved  Maecenas,  ornament  of  the  eqoestrian  renks." 
Equest  is  here  equivalent  to  Equitum  decus.   Compare  Ode  3, 16. 20.  and  consuit  Various 

Paierni  fiuminis.  The  Tiber  is  here  beautifully  styled  tbe  paternal  stream  of  Maecenas, 
iroax  its  fialng  in  Etruria,  the  country  of  bb  ancestors. 

7.  VatUani  montis.  The  Vatican  moupt,  or  rather  hill,  formed  tbe  prolongation  of  tbe 
Janiculum  towards  the  north,  and  was  aupposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  tfae  Latin 
word  vates,  or  vatieimum,  as  it  was  once  the  seat  of  Etrnscan  divination.  (Compare  Festus, 
v.  Vaticanus.)  It  was  situate  in  the  Regio  Derima  Quarta  or  Transliberina.  On  tbe  op> 
poaite  side  of  the  Tiber,  rti  the  Hegio  Nona,  stood  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  which  tnust  be 
tbe  one  alluded  to  in  tbe  teit.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  that  part  of  the 
modern  city  now  called  Campo  di  Fiore.   (  Cramefs  Ancient  haly,  vet.  1.  p.  466.  434.) 

■ 

8.  Haago.  "  The  echo."   Compare  Ode  1. 12.  4. 

9.  Ckecubam.  The  Caecuban  wtne,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  Caecubus  ager,  in 
tbe  ricinity  of  Amyclae,  is  described  by  Galen  as  a  generous,  durable  wine,  but  apt  to 
affect  the  head,  and  ripening  only  after  a  long  term  of  years.  {Atkenaeus.  1.  27.  ivytvM 
U  mti  i  SoLarvfet,  v\/)KTiKli,  ttrovof  izaXaiodrat  ii  ptra  Uavi  erij.)  Pliny  informs  us  that 
feCeecuban  subsequently  lost  itsrepote,  partly  from  the  negligence  of  tbe  growers  and 
partjy  from  the  limlted  eitent  of  the  vineyard,  which  waa  nearly  destroyed  by  tbe  navigable 
canal  begun  by  Nero  from  Avernus  to  Ostia.  (PHn.  H.  N.  14.  6.)  Compare  Exeursus  8. 
tothisBookofOdes. 

CaUm.  Tbe  town  of  Cales,  now  Caivi,  lay  to  the  south  of  Teanum  in  Campania.  Tbe 
ager  Calemu  wa?  much  celebrated  for  its  vineyards.  It  was  contiguous  in  fact  to  that  fa- 
moos  df atriet  so  well  koown  in  antiqoity,  under  tbe  name  of  ager  Falemus,  as  producing  tbe 
best  wine  m  Italy,  or  indeed  in  the  world.  It  would  aeem,  from  the  teatimony  of  ancient 
writers,  thatthe  Falerniaa  vineyards  eitended  from  tbe  Masaie  hills,  nearSinuesaa,toacon- 
sidemble  distance  inland.  The  best  growtb  appears  to  have  been  the  Massic.  All  writers 
agree  ta  describing  the  Falernian  wine  as  very  strong  and  durable,  and  so  rougb  in  its  re- 
cafJt  state,  tbatit  coold  not  be  drunk  with  pleasure,  but  requlredtobe  kept  a  great  numberof 
yeax*  befon  it  was  sufficiently  mellow.   Compare  Excursus  8.  to  this  Book  of  Odea. 

11.  Forvtiani.  Tbe  Formian  hills  are  often  extolled  for  the  superior  wine  which  they 
prodneed.  Formiae,  now  Sfola  di  Gaeta,  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity  in  Latium,  and  waa 
looked  upon  by  the  most  ancient  wrhers  as  the  abode  and  capital  of  the  Laestrygones. 
Thb  point,  however,  remains  sti)!  undecided. 

12.  Pocuta.  Theae  *ere  &e  drmking  cups,  Into  wMeh  the  wine  was  poorad  after  having 
been  diloted  with  water  tn  the  erater,  or  miier.  Hence  tbe  eipression  temperant.  The 
whole  «tanra  may  be  rendered  as  fbnowe:  "Hiou  shalt  quaff  the  juice  of  the  Caecubam 
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Srape,  and  of  that  which  is  crushed  by  the  Calenian  press:  neither  the  produce  oi  the  i>V 
lernian  vines  nor  of  the  Formian  hills  mingles  in  my  cups  with  the  tempering  water."  In 
aliteral  translation,  if  our  idiom  will  admit  of  one,  we  must  understand  with  lew^ront  the 
words  ayua  admixta,  or  something  equivalent. 


ODE  21.   A  Hyran  in  praise  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  which  has  given  rise  to  mueh  diveftitr 
of  opinion  among  tbe  learned.   Many  regard  it  as  a  ptece  intended  to  b?  sungin 
ultcrnate  stanzas  by  a  chorus  of  youths  and  maidens  on  some  solemn  festival.    Acron  refers 
it  to  tbe  Saecular  Garaes,  and  Sanadon,  who  is  one  of  those  that  advocate  this  opinkrn,  ac- 
tually  rcmovcs  the  ode  from  its  present  place  and  makes  it  a  component  part  of  the  8aecular 
hymn.   Others  again  are  in  favour  of  the  Ludi  ApoUinart*.   All  tbis,  bowever,  is  perfectly 
arbitrary.   No  satisfactory  arguments  can  be  adduced  for  making  the  present  ode  an  amor- 
baean  composition,  nor  can  it  be  fairly  proved  that  it  was  ever  customary  for  such  bymns  to 
he  sung  in  alternate  chorus.   Besides  there  are  somc  things  in  the  ode  directiy  at  %ariance 
with  such  an  opinion.   Let  us  adopt  for  a  momeot  the  distribution  of  parts  wbich  tbese  com- 
menlators  recomraend,  and  examine  the  result.   The  first  line  is  to  be  sung  by  tbe  cboros  of 
youtha,  the  second  by  the  chorus  of  maidens,  wbile  both  united  sing  the  third  and  fourtb. 
In  the  succeeding  stanzas,  the  Hnes  from  the  fifth  to  the  eigbth  inclusive  arc  asstgned  to  tbe 
youths,  and  from  the  ninth  to  tbe  twelfth  inclusive,  to  the  maidens,  whfle  tfae  remaming  lines 
are  again  sung  by  the  double  chorus.    In  order  to  effect  this  arrangement  we  must  change 
•with  these  criUcs  the  initial  Hie  in  tbe  thirteenth  line  to  Haec,  in  allusion  to  Diana,  roaking 
the  reference  to  Apollo  begin  at  hic  miseram.   Now,  the  iinpropriety  of  making  the  youlhs 
sings  tbe  praises  of  Diana  (verses  5—6,)  and  the  maidens  those  of  Apollo,  (v.  9—12.)  must 
be  apparent  to  every  unprejudiced  observer,  and  forms,  we  conceive,  a  fatal  error.  Nor  is  it 
by  any  means  a  feeble  ebjection,  whatever  grammatical  subtlettes  may  be  called  in  to  eiplain 
it  away,  that  me/us  occurs  in  the  si&teenth  line.   lf  tbe  conckiding  stanza  ts  to  commence 
with  the  praises  of  Diana  as  sung  by  the  youtbs,  then  evidently  motus  should  be  mota,  whkh 
would  violate  the  measure.   The  conclusion  therefore  to  which  we  are  drawn  is  Maply  this: 
The  presentodc  is  merely  a  private  effusion,  and  not  intended  forany  public  solemnity.  The 
poet  only  assumes  in  imagination  the  office  of  choragus,  aud  secks  to  instmct  the  cborus  in 
the  proper  discharge  of  their  general  duties. 

The  period  when  tbis  ode  was  written  has  also  been  made  a  subject  of  discussion.  Some 
critics  have  undertaken  to  fix  the  date  in  the  year  of  the  city  731,  when  Rome  was  snffering 
from  scarcity  and  pestilence.  There  is  no  certainty,  however,  in  this,  nor  were the  Dei  Are- 
runci  invoked  only  when  danger  was  near  at  band ;  on  the  contrary  their  favour  was  sougbl 
to  be  propitiated  even  in  periods  of  profound  repose  and  security.  Coropare  the  close  of 
f  he  Orphic  Hymn  to  Diana,  (36. 13.  erf.  Herm.) 

%&X6l,  $t*  owrupo,  +CXn  /iSVrpw  &nanrr 
ihAtmjTtHf  iyovca  naXovt  Kapwoiif  axi  yatiit, 
ilojvnv  t'  ipar^v,  KaXXivXUaftov,  5'  kyiuof 
»<>toi{  i'  ils  ipiw  KtfaXic  rovoovs  rt  ool  iXyr;. 


1.  Dianam.  Apollo  arrd  Diana,  as  typifying  tbe  sun  and  moon,  wcrc  ranked  in  thepopo' 
Urbelief  among  tbe  averter?  of  evil,  (Dei  arcrrunci.  $tol  ottrHpts,  oXu^Uokoi,  iXiflfiotfw,  amrpc 
toioi,)  and  were  invoked  to  ward  off  famine,  pestilence,  and  all  national  calamity.  Hencc 
they  were  regarded  as  associate  deities,  and  were  freouently  worshipped  in  the  same  temple. 
(rdptipa,  ff*wao,.)  It  tt  curioas  to  obeerve  the  discrepancy  between  the  sacerdotal  and  po- 
pularsystems  in  relatton  to  these  divinities.  Those  of  the  lyric  poets  that  are  of  an  era 
wbcn  the  sacerdotal  notions  had  penetrated,  not  into  the  popuiar  belief,  but  into  the  poetry 
and  pbilosophy  of  tbe  Greeks,  sing  of  Hellos  and  Selene  (8nn  and  Moon)  in  terms  whirh 
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bave  no  reference  whateverto  Apollo  and  Diana.  Compare  the  29th  Homeric  bymn,  which 
ilbweD  koown  was  long  posterior  to  the  agc  of  Homer.  A  sacerdotal  imprint  b  also plain- 
fy  discerntble  in  the  seventh  Orphic  hymn,  where,  among  many  other  eprthets,  the  moon  {« 
ityled  (v.  4.)  &fr4t  r<  Koi  iortfv,  and  (v.  6.)  (iaatOvat.  Consuiton  this  curious  snbjcct,  Constaut, 
4e  U  Migion,  voi.  2-  p.  307.  and  plait  14,  fig.  64.  appended  to  Guigniaufs  traoslation  of 
Creuers  Symbolik,  where  Krishna  (tbe  Snn)  and  the  Moon  are  personified,  with  tbe  hea- 
vealy  bodies  moving  around  thcm  in  harraonious  dance. 

2.  Inionsum  Cynihium.  "  Apollo  ever  young.'*  Itwas  customary  among  the  ancients 
fortae  first  growth  of  the  beard  to  be  confsecrated  to  some  god.  At  the  same  time  the  hair 
of  the  head  was  also  cut  and  offered  up,  usually  to  Apollo.  Until  then  they  wore  it  nncut. 
flence  the  epitbet  intonsus  (Uterally  "  with  unshorn  locks,")  when  applied  to  a  deity  carries 
with  it  thje  idea  of  nnfading  youth.  Compare  Tibuilus,  1.  4.  36. 

"  SoUs  atierna  tst  Phoebo  Bacchoqycjuventas, 
Nam  duti  iutonsus  erinis  utrumqut  denm." 

Tbe  appellation  of  Cynthius  is  given  to  Apollo  from  Mount  Cynthus  io  the  island  of  DeJos 
Compare  Crtuser's  Symbolik,  trad.  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  l.pt.  1.  p.  211,  on  the  resemblance  be- 
tween  the  Hindoo  Krishna  and  tbe  Apollo  of  the  Grecks  and  Romans. 

3.  Latonamquc  suprrmo,  &c.  "  And  Latona  deeply  beloved  by  the  supremc  Jove."  Joxi 
i»  put  by  a  Graecism  for  Jovt,  the  dative  for  the  ablative. — Latona  would  appear  to  have 
beea  originally  an  Egyptian  divinity  named  Leto  cr  Lato.  She  had  at  Latopolis  a  celebral- 
ed  oracle,  aod  a  superb  temple  at  Buto,  described  by  Herodotus.  But  in  Egypt  she  was 
only  tbe  nnrse  of  the  infants  of  whom  in  Greece  she  was  represented  as  the  parent  In  the 
astronomical  mythology  Latona  became  tbe  star  of  the  evening.  Has  tbe  name  of  this 
goddess  sny  reference  to  the  darkness  of  the  primitive  chaos,  from  which  creative  power 
caused  the  planets  to  emerge  T    Compare  Constant,  dn  la  RrHgicm,  vol.  2.  p.  395. 

5.  Laetamfluo-iis,  Lc.  "  The  goddess  who  dclights  in  the  rivers'  stream  and  in  the  fo- 
Viage  of  the  groves."  Compare  CatuUus,  34. 9. 

&  Atgido.  Wl ount  Algidas,  in  Latiutn,  appcars  to  bave  been  that  chain  which  stretched 
from  therear  of  the  Alban  mount  and  was  paraUel  to  the  Tnsculan  hUls,  being  separated 
from  them  by  the  valley  along  which  ran  the  Via  Lattna.  It  was  consecrated  to  Diana and 
Fortaae.  (Cramcr's  Ancicnt  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  48.) 

7.  fiigris  aut  Erymanthi  silris.  Somo  critics  object  to  the  eipression  ncmorum  coma 
frovunct  in  silvis  as  tautological.  They  forget  that  nemus  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  part,  and 
fdca  tbe  whole.    Compare  Ovid,  (Mtt.  1.  568.)   "  Est  nemus  Haemoniac  praerupta  quod 

**dqm  daudit  Silva,"  &c.  Erymanthns  was  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Arcadia,  on  the 

Wders  of  Elis,  and  formed  one  of  the  highest  ridges  in  Greece.  It  was  celebrated  in  fable 
as  tbe  hannt  of  the  savage  boar  destroyed  by  Heroules.  Compare  ApoUodorus,  BibRoIhtc.  2. 
5  3.  Pausanias,  8.  24.  and  tbc  lauguage  of  the  Odyssey,  C,  102. 

0*9  i*  'Aprtfiif  cTirt  car*  ofycoc  lo%iaip<i, 
?)  xara  Tiflytrov  *taiufiKtTov,  »)  ''EfipavOoi ', 
rtOTOftivrj  Kdirpotct  nal  itKtiJft  IXdfotOt. 

8-  CmgL   A  celebrated  ridge  of  Lyeia,  in  Asia  Minor,  estending  along  the  Glaucus 
Sinos.adetached  chain  of  which  was  distingnished  by  the  name  of  Anti-Cragns.  Tbe 
ciCremity  of  Cragus,  that  is  washed  by  the  sea,  forms  wbat  were  anciently  called  Xpdyv 
nrpaj,  (Cragi  vtrticu)  and  now  are  termedthe  Seven  Capes.    The  fabulous  monsterChi- 
maera,  said  to  have  been  subdued  by  Bellerophon,  was  a  volcanoin  thts  ridge,  which  he 
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cuhivated.  Suchat  leestisthe  generally-received  explanatioo.  The  remarkj  ofanac- 
compJisbed  traveller  on  thie  sobject  are,too  interesting  to  be  omitted.  «  Ai  the  eveaiot  id- 
vanced,  a  fend-breese  carried  us  agatn  from  tbe  bay ;  but,  before  night  came  oa,  ii  Wew 
only  in  bot  gusts ;  and,  heing  upoo  deck,  we  were  in  utter  astonisbment  at  the  uide*cribab\e 
grandeurof  the  Lyctan  coast  aod  the  awful  phenomena  by  which  we  were  surrounded. 
Stupendoo?  niountain*,  as  the  shadows  racreased,  appeared  close  to  the  ship,  tovrering  above 
our  top-maats ;  the  higher  parts  Iwing  covercd  with  snow,  or  partly  coucealedby  thick 
clouds,  the  air  arouud  us  becoming  every  instant  more  sultry  and  stagnant  Presently  tbe 
whole  atmosphere  was  illurainated.  The  mountain  seemed  to  vomit  fire.  Apale  btrtvmd 
Jightning  darted  tnnumerable  flashes  over  every  object,  even  among  the  masti  and  rigrjag. 
We  beard  little  thunder;  but  streamsof  living  Ugbt ran  contlnuaHy  from  the  «ommteof 
tbe  moontain  toward  tbe  sea,  aud,  seeming  to  separate  before  they  reached  the  water, 
fllled  the  air  witb  coruscations.  8ince,  reflectlogopon  this  circutnstance  as  charactertsinj 
the  coast,  it  seems  to  exylain  a  fabulous  notion  which  the  ancients  entertaioed  of  tbe  Cbi- 
macra  disgorging  flames  upon  the  Lycian  territory.  It  is  true,  that  a  volcano  niirht  soit  tbe 
story  better;  and  it  is  thus  explained  by  Servius,  wtth  reference  to  a  burning  moantaiain 
the  neighbouring  region  of  Caria,  the  topographical  history  <>f  the  Cbimaera  being  by  some 
writers  atthbuted  to  Caria  aud  by  others  to  Lycia;  but  the  existeoceof  this  volcanobas 
not  yet  beeo  ascertaineoV'  (Oarke'8  Tracds,  tol.  5.  f.  4*7.  Eng .  erf.) 

9.  Tsaspe.   Compare  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  7. 4. 

10.  Nataltm  Delon.  Detos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  tbe  most  celebrated  isle  of  (be 
Aegean,  was  said  to  have  suddenly  emerged  from  the  sea,  in  order  to  afford  a  resunr,-place 
to  Latona  previous  to  ber  becoming  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Compart  Pinder, 
(ap.  Strab.  10.-rc/.  4.  p.  313  ed.  TxacM.) 

rllv  y&p  r6  «tipoidt  fopiri 
rravoiiiititv  r'  dv/uuv 

Tbis  fable  is  evidcntly  an  imitation  of  tke  legend  respecting  the  ble  of  Cbemmis,  whieutke 
Egyptians  pretended  was  a  floating  one,  and  whtch  had  afforded  refuge  and  conceelaeat  to 
Leto  and  the  infant  son  of  Isis  aud  Osiris,  when  Typbon  was  .<eeking  to  destmytte 
latter.  (Compare  Herodohu,  2.  156.) 

12.  Frattrnalyra.  The  invention  of  the  lyre  by  Mercury  has  already  been  mentioned. 
tCompare  Explaoatory  notes,  Ode  1, 10.  6.)  This  instrument  he  beetowed  on  Apolk» 
after  the  theft  of  tbe  oxeo  was  discovered.    Compare  the  hymn  to  Mercury,  v.  604.  ssef. 

13.  Ihe  btUum  Utrymoswm,  Ac  Apollo  is  bere  invoked  aa  the  averter  of  arii.  (Dtu 
cvtmuiaa. )  Compare  with  the  expression  beilam  Laayrnosvm  the  Homeric  vOtft*  baMftum, 
and  tbe  beUum  lactjmabiU  ot  Vir^il.  ilea.  7.  604. 

16.  Persat  atque  Bnlannos.  Marking  the  fartheat  Hmitaof  the  empire  on  tae  Eastand 
West.   By  the  feruxe  are  meant  the  Parthians.    Compare  note  on  Ode  1 .  2.  22. 


ODE  22.   It  was  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  popuiar  betief  of  aotiquity,  taat  peets 
formeeJ  e~clata  of  raea  pecohariy  uneer  the  protecuon  of  tho  gnds;  sinct, 
whofiy  engrosaed  by  subjects  of  a  light  and  pleasing  nature,  no  deeds  of  violence,  and'w 
«cts  of  fraud  or  perjury  eouUt  ever  bel.  laid  to  their  cbarge.    Horace,  baviag  eseaped  w» 
minent  danrer,  writes  the  pretent  ode  io  aibaioU  to  thm  belieC  The  iuooceat  aaa,  e* 
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ci&ims  the  bard,  is  shiclded  from  peril,  wherever  he  may  be,  by  his  owo  purity  of  life  and 
conduct.  (Tbe  innocent  man  is  bere  only  another  name  for  poet.)  The  oature  of  thedan- 
ger  from  which  he  had  been  rescued  m  next  described,  and  tbe  ode  conclndes  with  the  de- 
claration,  that  hb  own  integrity  will  ward  off  erery  evil,  in  whatover  quarter  of  the  world 
hia  lot  may  be  cast,  aad  will  render  him  at  the  same  time  traoquil  iu  miod  and  ever  dis- 
posed  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  his  Lalage- 
Toe  Ode  ift  addressed  to  Aristius  Fuscus,  to  whomthe  tenth  Eptstlc  of  the  Fint  Book  is 


1.  tnUger  vitae,  6lc,  "  The  mao  of  upright  life  and  free  fromthe  stoio  of  gutlt."  httger 
ntae  is  here  elegaotly  used  for  the  common  phraseology,  integrae  tiiae,  and  in  imitation  of 
tite  Greck  idiom.  lf  intcger  be  formed,  as  Vossius  maintaim,  from  tn  and  tago,  the  shorter 
aad  oldcr  form  of  tango,  its  primitive  import  will  be  the  samc  as  intactus,  and  io  fuil  accor- 
dance  with  its  usags  ia  the  present  instance. 

2.  Mauris  jaculis.  For  Mauritanicis  jaculis.  The  oatives  of  Manritania  were  disttn* 
guished  fortheir  skHi  in  darting  the  javelin,  the  frequent  use  of  this  instrumeot  being  rc- 
quired  against  the  wild  beasts  which  infested  their  country.  Compare  the  remark  of  Pul- 
iaann,  "  Maurajacula  dkit,  quia  Mauri  optimi  jaculatores  erant,"  and  coosult  Tumcb.  17.  5. 

4.  Syrtes  aestuosat.  "  The  borning  sands  of  Africa."  The  ollusion  here  is  not  to  the  two 
retnarkable  quicksands  or  gulfs  on  tfae  coast  of  Africa,  commoniy  knowo  by  the  name  of 
tbe  Greater  and  Smaller  Syrtes,  (now  the  gulfs  of  Sidra  and  Cabet,)  but  to  tbe  inland 
region.  There  is  nolhing  hostile  to  this  acceptation  of  the  term  Syrtis  in  tbe  etymoiogy 
commonly  assigned  to  it.  Forif  it  be  deduced,  as  most  maintain,  from  the  Greek  *tyw, 
"  trako"  the  name  will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  sands  of  the  gulf  agitated  by  tbe  waves, 
and  to  those  of  the  more  inland  parts  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  It 
remates  to  be  eeen,  however,  whether  the  word  in  qoestion  be  not  of  indigenous  origin, 
i»nce  the  name  Sert  isapplled  at  the  present  day  by  the  natives,  not  only  to  the  sandy  regioo 
Nk>ag  the  coast, but  also  to  the  desert  immediately  south  of  it,  and,  accordiog  to  modern  tra- 
▼ellers,  the  term  likewise  existsin  Arabic  io  the  seose  of  a  desert  tract  of  country.  Compare 
mtr^s  Erdkunde,  tol  1 .  p.  929.  2d.  ed. 

<k  hxhospilaUm  Caucatusn.  Compare  Aesdtylus,  (Prom.  Vinct.  20.)  vpomacvalivcv  rfc' 
iw^  myy.— The  raage  of  Caccasus  eitends  like  ao  immeote  wall  acrosa  the  isthmus 
or  traet  of  country  between  tbe  Euxine  and  Caspian  seas.  The  ancients  compared  Cau- 
c&sustothe  Alps  in  point  of  elevation.  They  bave  indeed  some  just  resemblaoce,  for  the 
raiddle  of  tbe  chain  is  covered  with  glaciers  or  white  with  eternal  snow.  Reineggs,  how- 
cvct,  constders  tbe  Elboors,  which  is  the  highest  summit  of  Caucasus.  as  only  5900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Euxioe.   (MaUe-Brun,  Svstem  of  Geography,  col  2.  p.  27.) 

7.  fef  quat  loca,  &c  «  Or  through  those  rcgions  which  the  Hydaspes,  source  of  many 
afable,  Uvea."  The  apithetfabulosus  refersto  the  stronge  accounts  Umt  wcre  circulated  re 
?pecting  thisrirer,  its  golden  sands,  the  monsters  inhabiting  its  weters,  dcc.  The  Hydas- 
pcs,  now  tbe  Fylum,  tbe  Bafmt  of  Abul  Fazel,  is  one  of  the  five  eastern  tributaries  of  the  In- 
dns,  whicb  by  theiruoioo  form  the  Punjnud,  while  the  regioo  which  they  traverse  is  denomi- 
netedthe  Pnmj&lt,  or  eoontry  of  thc  ire  riven. 

S.  Xamquc.   Equivaleot  to  the  Greek  «a!  yic.   Supply  tbe  eUipsis  as  follo  ws :  »  And  this  I 
bave  plainly  leorot  from  my  owo  caae,/or,"  dtc 

Silta  w  Sabina.   Io  a  wood  adjaceot  to  his  Sabine  farm. 

10.  Lalagen.   Sanadon  is  altogether  iocorrect  io  supposing  that  Lalage  was  a  young  fe- 
male  to  wbom  Aristras  Fftseos  w«s  attached,  and  whoro  he  wishcd  to  espotrce.  The  lan- 
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guagc  of  the  poet  shows  plainly  tfaat  she  was  the  favoured  object  of  his  own  affectioo.  Nor 
is  Sanadon  very  felicitous  either  in  another  part  of  his  explanatory  rcmarks.  8 
Horace,  be  observes  ;  "II  eiagere  le  dangerqu'il  avoit  cooru,  et  U  le  fait  pour  relever  da- 
vantage  la  gloire  de  Lalage,  dquiil  reconoit  qu'il  doit  en  partie  «m  salut."  Hovr  wasLaltp 
instrumental  in  saving  the  bard  f 

UUra  tcrminum,  «  Bey ond  ray  usual  limits.'*   Equivaient  simply  to  yaulo  longm. 

5-t 

11.  Curis  expcditis.   «*  With  all  my  cares  dispeUed."   Compare  Calullus,  31.  7.  "Ottid 
eolutis  cst  beaiius  curis .'" 

12.  Inermcm.   "  Thougb  unarmed." 

13.  MUitaris  Daunias.  "  The  warlike  Daunia."  Daumas  is  here  the  Oreek  form  of  the 
nominative,  with  teSus  understood.  Compare  Various  Readings.  The  Daanli,  a  people 
probably  of  Illyrian  origin,  settled  along  tbe  northern  ooast  of  Apulia.  Thb  race,  iccordin^ 
to  the  mostreceived  tradition,  obtained  tbeir  appellation  from  Dauous.lbe  frfter-in-ltw  of 
Diomede ;  who  is  stated,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  to  have  been  compeUed  by  domestic  ca- 
lamities  to  abandon  his  native  country,  and  to  have  founded  another  kingdom  io  the  piains 
watered  by  the  Aufidus.  Cr*mer's  Ancient  iialu,  voL  2.  p.  266.  Manncrt,  Gtograjk* 
Qticchen  und  ROmer,  tol.  9.ft.  2.  p.  15. 

14.  AesculeXis.   Botanists  are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  tbe  hmcuIbi  of  Horace  and 
VirgU.   It  was  veiy  probably  a  species  of  oak.   Martyn  (ad  Vtrg.  Gearg.  2. 16  )  ii  toeUned 
to  make  it  the  same  with  what  U  called,  in  some  parts  of  Englaod,  the  bay^ak,wd  corre> 
ponds  to  the  Qutrcus  Ustifolia  mas,  qxuu  brcvi  pedkulo  est,  as  described  by  Baubin.  Fee,  bow- 
ever,  condemns  this  opinion,  on  the  ground  that  Vtrgtl,  io  the  passage  alludedto.ftaw 
Quercusand  Acsculus  in  opposition  to  each  other   Martyn.  tberefore,  accordiiig  totb»  *tv 
ter,  b  wrong  in  making  the  aesculus  identical  with  the  quercus  lattfolia  ot  fiaubin,  siace  tius 
last  is  only  a  variefy  of,  and  very  littlc  distinct  from,  the  quercus  robur.   (FUnt  dt  VirgJc.f  • 
51  )   One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  mat  the  acsculus  is  not  the  beecii,  as  some  have  supposed. 
What  has  given  occasion  to  the  mistake  is,  that  acsculus  seeras  to  be  derived  frotn  tsco, 
"  food,"  as  Myoi  is  from  fayu,  "  to  eat,"  wbence  the  opinion  has  been  eutertained  that  tbe 
atsculus  and^vyof  are  the  same  plant,  it  being  imagined  tbat  figus  ts  only  W7°*  o*Pr*s,e<*  IQ 
Roman  characters.   It  is  very  evident,  however,  firom  Pliny's  description  that  jagus  tstbe 
beech,  whereas  Theophrastus  makes  tbe  Mytn  to  be  a  species  of  oa*.   Thus  the  fkga  and 
<*$yo$  arc  two  distinct  trees.   Besides,  the  f/,yo$  has  a  round  esculent  nut,  but  the beecs  tritt- 
gular  nuts.    (Compare  Martyn,  ubi  svpra.) 

15.  Julae  tcllus.   Mauritania,  which  is  here  put  by  syqecdoche  for  Africa  in  general.  la- 
ancient  Mauritania  corresponds  ncarly  to  the  modern  Marocco.    History  makes  mention  o: 
two  princes  of  the  name  of  Juba,  who  ruled  in  succcasion  over  this  country.  The  fint  U- 
voured  the  cause  of  Pompey  against  Caesar,  but,  aftcr  the  defeat  at  Tbapsus,  tenninatednis 
existence  in  a  friendty  encounter  with  Petreios,  they  baving  agreed  to  fall  by  each  otser  s 
swords.   Tbe  second  Juba,  a  son  of  the  former,  was  led  to  Rome  amoog  the  capcves  to 
adorn  the  triumph  of  Caesar ;  but  having  been  reinstated  subseqoently  by  Augusto  io  part 
of  bis  father»s  dominions,  and  having  reeeived  in  marriage,  froro  thc  emperor,  CtecpatrMbc 
daughterof  Antony,  he  died  after  a  retgn  of  44  years  greatly  regietted  by  his  snbjects-  Tbt 
king  wrote  a  history  of  Romein  Greek,  whichformed  one  of  the  prineipal  sourceswbcace 
Plutarch  drew  the  materials  for  his  Roraan  biographies,  and  the  accuxacy  of  whieh  he  stroa&- 
ly  commends. 

Lconum  arida  nutrix.  «  The  arid  nursa  of  Kons."   Compare  the  eipression  Spfrrta* 
applied,  in  the  Anthology,  to  PhrygU.  (vol.  4.  p.  152.  iior*.  174.)— The  slrcngth  aoduen* 
ness  of  tbe  lion  appear  always  to  be  greater  in  proportion  to  tbe  heat  of  tbe  climate. «'  D«' 
^es  pays  cbaudV  obsarves  Buffon,  "  les  animoux  termlres  soat  pras  grands  ct  ?\w  fcrf  V» 
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dins  ies  pays  froids  ou  temperes ;  iis  sont  aussi  plus  hardis,  plus  feroces ;  toutes  leurs  qualites 
aaturelles  semblent  tenir  de  1'ardeur  du  ciimat.  Le  Uon,  nc  sous  le  soleil  brulaut  de  l'Afri- 
que  ou  des  Indes,  est  le  plus  fort,  ie  plus  fier,  le  plus  terrible  de  tous." 

17.  Pone  tne,  pigris,  dcc.  For  the  connection  between  tbis  and  the  previous  portion  of 
the  ode,  consult  the  introductory  remarks.  The  poet  alludes  in  this  stanza  to  what  is  terra- 
ed  at  the  present  day  tbe  frozen  zone.  and  he  describes  it  in  accordaute  with  the  general 
belief  of  his  age.  The  epithet  pigris  may  be  rendered  by  "  barren,"  and  refers  to  tbe  phuns 
of  tbe  north  lyiog  sterile  and  uncuttivated  by  reason  of  the  excessive  cold.  .  Modern  obser- 
vations,  bowever,  assign  two  seasons  to  this  distant  quarter  of  the  globe;  a  long  and  rigorons 
winter,  succeeded  often  suddenly  by  insupportable  heats.  The  power  of  the  solarbeam?. 
tboogh  feeble.  from  the  obliquity  of  tbeir  direction.  accumulates  during  the  days,  which  are 
extremely  long,  and  produces  effects  which  migbt  be  expected  only  in  the  torrid  zone.  The 
days  for  several  months,  though  of  a  raonotonous  magnificence,  astormhingly  accelerate  the 
growth  of  vegetation.  In  three  days,  or  rather  three  times  twenty-four  hours,  the  snow  is 
melted,  and  the  flowers  begin  to  blow.    (Malte-Drun,  Geog. p. 418.  rol.  1.) 

19.  ifriod  latus  mundi,  &c.  "  In  tbat  quarter  of  the  worid  wbich  clouds  and  an  inclement 
sky  continually  oppress."  Coroplete  the  ellipsis  as  follows :  /n  eo  lalere  mundi,  quod  latus, 
<fcc. 

21.  Nimium propinqui.  <(  Too  near  the  earth.'*  Under&tand  ttrris.  The  allusion  is  now 
to  the  torrid  zone. 

t 

22.  Bomibus  negata.  "  Denied  to  raortals  for  an  abode."  Most  of  the  ancientscooceiv 
ed  that  the  beat  cootinued  to  iucrease  from  the  tropic  towards  the  eqoator.  Hence  thay 
concloded  that  the  middle  of  the  cone  was  uninhabitable.  lt  is  now,  however,  ascertained 
tbat  many  circumstances  combine  to  establbh  even  there  a  temperature  that  is  supportable. 
The  clouds ;  tbe  great  rains :  the  nights  naturally  vcry  cool,  their  duration  being  equal  to 
tbat  of  the  days  ;  a  strong  evaporation  ;  the  vast  espanse  of  the  sea ;  the  proximity  of  very 
high  raountains,  covered  w ilh  perpetual  snow  ;  the  trade-winds,  and  the  periodical  inunda- 
tions,  equally  contribute  to  diminish  the  heat.  This  is  the  rcason  why,  in  the  torrid  zone, 
we  meet  with  all  kinds  of  climates.  The  plains  are  burnt  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  AII 
the  eastern  coasts  of  thc  great  conlincnts,  fanned  by  the  trade-winds,  enjoy  a  mild  tempera- 
tore.  The  elevated  districts  are  even  cold ;  the  valley  of  Quito  is  always  green  ;  and  per- 
tiaps  the  interior  of  Africa  contuins  more  than  one  region  which  nature  has  gifted  with  tbe 
^arae  privilege.   ( Malle-Brun,  Gtog.  p,  416.  eo/.  1.) 


ODE  23.  The  poet  adviaes  Chloe,  now  of  nubile  ycars,  no  longer  to  follow  ber  parent  like 
a  timid  fawn,  alarmed  at  every  whisperingbrceze  and  every  rustling  of  the  wood, 
bot  to  make  a  proper  return  to  the  affection  of  one  whom  she  bad  no  occasion  to  view  with 
feeltngs  of  alarm. 

Tbe  complexion  of  the  whole  ode  evidently  points  to  some  Grecian  original, and  the  com- 
menceroent  bears  a  close  rcsemblance  to  a  fragment  of  Anacreon's  (Anacr.  Carm.  erf.  Fis- 
cker.  p.  360.  fragm.  U.) 

' \rt  vtKpdv  vuSqXia  yaXa&p-dr,     iv  i\$ 
Ktpoivinn  &waXtt$6ti(  hxo  (iirplf  hro/jOn- 

Comp&re  Keraarks  on  the  Originaliry  of  Horace,  page  xnv  of  this  volutne 
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i 

1.  Hinnuleo.  The  term  tennufcw*  u  here  used  for  hinnulus,  as,  in  Ode  1. 17. 9.  Aded^«  oc- 
curs  for  Wu/i.  The  analogous  eipressioo  in  Greek  is  vcfyfc.  This  aniraal  was  alwtys  se- 
lected  as  an  emblem  of  timidity.  Compare  the  Greek  proverb  b  vc*>fc  XWa.  said  of  (fcings 
uneipected  and  unusual,  {Lucian,  Dial.  Mort.  8.—Op.  vol.  2.p.  149.  ed.  Bip.)  aod  the  Aia- 
gia  Feterumtp.  694.  "  HistnuUo  timidior." 

2.  Pavidam.  Eithcr  a  general  epitbet,  or  else  intended  to  denote  the  alarmof  Iheparent 
for  the  absence  of  its  offspriog.   The  latter  seeras  preferable. 

A%ms.   "  Lonely."   Compare  the  Greek  eipressions  iSdron  and  «inAii;. 

6.  Nam  seu  mobilibus,  &c.  Consult  Various  Readings.  Grcat  difhculties  attend  theread- 
ing  of  tbe  common  tcit.  In  the  first  place,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is  not  sufficiently  put 
forth  tn  the  commencement  of  spring,  to  justify  the  idea  of  its  being  disturbed  by the winds ; 
and,  secondly,  the  young  fawns  do  not  follow  the  parent  animal  unlil  the  end  of  thisseator. 
or  the  beginning  of  June. 

Inkorruit.    "  Has  rustled.' 

10.  Gaelulusvc  Uo.    Compare  notc  on  verse  16  of  the  preceding  ode.   Tlie  partof  Airica 
which  the  ancients  denominated  Gaetulia  appears  to  answer  in  some  measure  tothemodem 
Bclad-el-Djerid,  respecting  the  etymology  of  wbich  name  coropare  Shaw's  Trmeb,  p.  4 
Jackson's  Accottut  o/  Marocco,  p.  3.  Ritter%s  Erdkunde,  vol.  l.p.  898.2ded.  Nelte-Bms  Ceog. 
vU.  4.  p.  196. 

Frangere.  This  verb  has  here  the  meaning  of  "  to  rend,"  or  "  tear  in  pieces,"  as  iynvt. 
is  tometimes  employed  tn  Greek. 


ODE  34.   The  poet  seeks  to  comfort  Virgil  for  the  loss  of  their  mutual  friend  Qmoctilio*. 

The  mode  adopted  to  eflect  this  end  is  eitremelyjudicious,  and  evinces  an 
curate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  No  opposition  is  at  first  made  by  Horace  to  tbe  tf- 
fectionate  sorrows  of  the  bard  of  Mantua;  on  the  contrary,  he  shares  in  bis  grief  for  the 
death  of  so  valued  a  companion,  and  draws  at  tbe  same  time  an  aniraated  picture  of  hisnu- 
merous  virtues.  But  aftcr  he  has  thus  succeeded  in  arresting  tbe  attention  of  his  fnenfl*. 
r  gentre  admonition  follows  on  the  inutility  of  lamenting  what  no  human  power  c&n 
change. 

The  individual  to  whom  the  ode  alludes  is  raentioned  by  St.  Jeroroe  yChron.  Eastb.* 
Olymp.  189.)  in  the  following  words:  "  Quinclilius  Cremonensis,  VtrgiHiet  Horatnfatnuunxu 
vloritur.',  He  appears  also  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Qutnctilius  of  whom  Hortce 
speaksintbe  Epistle  to  the  Pisos,  v.  438.  The  Gramraarians  are  wrongin  givinghtmthe 
cognomen  of  Varus.    Corapare  Heyne,  Ezcurs.  2.  ad  Virg.  Bucol. 


1.  Ucsidmo  tam  cari  capitis.    "  To  our  regret  for  the  loss  of  so  beloved  an  iodividaal 
Desidcrium  properly  denotes  «» the  feeling  of  a  want,"  and  hence  "  a  destre  tohave,"  botit 
is  generally  confined  to  eipress  "tbe  desire  of  what  is  missing,"  "  regret  for  somethin^ 

absent,  or  lost."   Compare  Crombie's  Gympasium,  vol.  2.  p.  386.  2ded:  Theoseot 

caput  in  the  teitto  denote  apcrson,  is  analogous  to  that  of  KtOaX^  and  Kdpa  in  Greek.  Tho?. 
^A*  «faX^  iya$fi  KtfaXff,  aoAnrw  Kipa.   Compare  V irgU,  Aen.  4. 490. 

2.  Prattipt  lugubrts  eanlus.  "Teach  me  the  strains  of  woe."  The  phrase  literaJi1 
raeans.  "precede  rae  in  the  strains  of  woe,"  and  properly  refers  to  the  usages  of  the  m 
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f jent  stage,  where  the  cboruses  were  perfected  in  their  music  and  dancing  by  the  x*pri<4fe- 
«fc<.  Compare  Theatre  of  the  Greekt,  2d.  ed.  p.  226. 

3.  Meipomene.  One  of  the  Muses,  so  styled  from  the  dignity  and  excellence  of  her 
strains.  (MtAiro^/^,  a  «Airowai.)  She  presided  over  Epic  and  Lyric  poetry.  To  her  the 
tovcntion  of  all  mournful  verse,  and,  particularly  of  tragedy,  was  ascribed. 

Liquidam  vocem.  <'  A  clear  and  tuneful  voice."  Lucretius  applies  the  same  epitbet  to  tfae 
notesof  birds:  "  Atliquidas  avium  roees  imitarier  ore,"  &c.  (5.  1378.) 

Fater.  The  Muses,  in  the  common  mythology,  were  said  to  have  been  tbe  daughters  ot 
Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  According  to  otbcr  authorities,  they  were  the  offspring  of  Mera- 
noo  and  Tbespia,  who  is  the  same  with  Asopo,  daughter  of  tbe  river  Asopus.  (Pausan.  9. 
96.  Natalit  Comes,  7. 16.  and  8, 18.)   Horace  here  follows  the  common  account. 

5.  Ergo  QuinctMum,  &c.    The  Musc  here  commences  tbefuncral  dirge.    Compare  with 
ihe  expression  perpetuus  iopor,  as  applied  to  the  sleep  of  death,  the  epithets  urtypwv,  vtjyptm. 
X&*vx,  ©Vc.  similariy  used  by  the  Greek  poets.   The  idea  is  most  beautifully  gtven  by  Mos 
ehui  (IdyU.  3.  106,  stqq.) 

7.  Iueorrupta  Fides.  "  Incorruptible  Integrity."  The  ideaof  making  Integrity  tbe  sister 
of  Justice  is  extremely  chaste  and  beautiful.   So  Justice  aud  Peace  are  called  sisters  by 

Pindar  (OL  13.  6.)  xaclyrnrat  Tt  dc^aMf  A/*a,  «ai  o/io*rpojro<  KiptSva. 

Nuda  Veritas.  "  Undisguised  Truth"  Nuda  is  here  equivalent  to  simplez,  or  apttrta. 
Compare  Apuleius,  (Met.  10.  p.  700.  cd.  Oud.)   "  Procedit  in  medium  nuda  Veriias." 

11.  Ttt  frustra  piits,  bc.  "  Thou,  alas  !  displaying  a  fruitless  affection,  dost  pray  the 
gods  for  tbe  restoration  of  Quinctilius,  not  on  such  terms  entrusted  to  our  care."  <  The 
traio  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  Thy  affectionate  sorrow  leadstbee  to  pray  for  the  restoralion  of 
oor  common  frtend,  but  the  effort  is  a  vain  one ;  he  was  not  given  to  us  as  a  lasting  posses- 
ston. 

13.  Blandius.    "  With  sweeter  melody." 

14.  Auditam  arboribus.   Compare  explanatory  note  on  Ode  1.  12.  11. 
Arboribus,  the  dativc  by  a  Graccism. 

15.  Nou  vanae  redeat,  Lc.  Compare  Oppian,  Halieut.  4.  394.  MtUnt  u*»o$  tb„).  and  thc 
beauttfnJ  language  of  the  Anthology  (tof.  2.  p.  24.  ^nftp.  Sidon.  67. 7.) 

rl  tpdtuivoif  vrovaj(tiutv  i$'  vldatv  ivU*  dXd^Ktiv 
rZv  vatinv  htirr*  otei  5toc«  iivautf. 

16.  Virga  horruia.  "  With  bis  gloomy  wand."  The  caduccus  of  Mercury  was  styled 
+urea  vir^a  tn  a  previous  ode,  (1.  10.  18.)  with  reference  lo  the  deity  who  wielded  it.  The 
epithet  oow  appHed  regardsitsdreaded  influence  over  the  movementsof  departed  shades,  a* 
tbey  pass  onward  to  tbe  fatal  river. 

17.  Nott  tenis,  Slc.  "  Not  gentle  enough  to  change  the  order  of  the  fates  in  compliance 
whh  our  prayers."   Lenis  recludcrt  is  a  Graecism  for  lenis  adrecludendim  or  rtdudcnaa^ 


ODE  26.   Addressed  to  Lydia,  now  an  object  of  neglect  and  declining  rapidly  in  the  vale 
of  years.   The  picture  here  drawn  of  a  vicious  female,  towards  the  close  of  her 
Tareer,  isa  disgutting  but  most  instructivc  one. 
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•  « 

1.  Junctas  quaiiunt  fenestras.  An  ideaborrowed  from  a  besieged  city.  The  custoa  uerc 
alluded  to  was  one  of  common  occurrence  amoog  the  youth  of  Italy  aod  Greece.  Tbe  en- 
cient  Romanshad  only  openings  in  the  walls  to  admit  the  ligbt  (Jcnestrae,  "  windows,"  froni 
tpatvu»  "  ostendo")  They  were  covered  with  two  folding  leaves  or  shutters  of  wood,  and 
sometimes  a  curtaio.  Occasionally  a  net  or  frame  work  was  placed  over  the  aperrare. 
Compare  oo  this  head  Varro,  R.  H.  3.  7.  "  Fenestris  Puuicanis,  aui  latisribus,  reticmlatis 
ulrinquc,  ut  locus  omnis  sit  illnsiris,  nccc  quae  serpens,  aliudtc  quid  animat  malrficmm  introirs 
>jueaL" 

2.  Ictibus  crebris.    Compare  Ode,  3.  26. 6. 

Amatquc  janua  Ixmcn.  A  beautiful  expression.  Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  5.  163.  "Lit*! 
nma"  and  Statius,  SUv.  2.  3.  56.   "  Umbris  sinuatur  amantibus  undas.u 

5.  Multumfacilis.   "  Most  easily." 

7.  Me  tuo  longas.  &c.  Intended  for  the  words  of  a  sercnade.  The  songs  on  tbese  occa- 
sions  were  called  by  the  Greeks  raoaitXavatQvoa,  because  sung  before  doors  that  were  sbut,  anil 
they  who  uttered  them,  9vpav\ovvrts.   Compare  Asclepiades  (Anihol,  1. 148.  ed.  Jacobs) 

>JC(  ftaKpfl  Kaixilfia,  uiarfv  i'  foi  TlXttuia  ivvti, 
x&yb  rap  rpoQvpots  vttaeopai  v6fiiroi. 

10.  Levis.  "  Thinly  clad"  When  poverty  shall  have  succeeded,  as  it  inevitably  must, 
ioacareerof  viciousindulgence,  tbe  light  vestments  of  summer  will  be  tby  only  protec- 
tion  againsl  the  wintry  blasts. 

Angiportu.    Comparc  Catullus,  37.  16.    Pliny^  H.  N.  21.  4.    Scneca  de  Benef.  G. 

11.  Thracio  vento.  By  "  tbe  Thracian  wind"  is  meant  Borcas  or  the  North  Wind,  wbose 
native  conntry,  according  to  the  Greek  poets,  was  the  land  of  Thrace.  Compare  Spanhdnt 
od  CatUm.  H.  in  Dian.  114,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

SuJb  interlunia.  "  At  the  time  which  intervenes  between  the  old  and  new  raoon."  Or, 
in  freer  and  more  poetical  language,  "  during  the  dark  and  stonny  season  when  tbe  moon 
has  disappeared  froro  the  skies." 

14.  Q«a«  solet  malrcs,  &c.  An  allusion  to  the  same  idea  that  is  expresscd  by  the  Greek 
U*ouartiv.  Compare  Thcorriius,  2.  48.  't^ofiavh  $vr6*  iari  rrap%  'Aptdai'  k.  t.  X.  with  the  re- 
marks  of  Harles,  Kicssling,  and  other  commentators,  and  also  Heyne  ad  Vtrg.  Geerg.  8.  290 

15.  Jecur  ulccrosum.  The  livcr  was  supposcd  by  the  ancients  to  bc  tbe  primary  recep- 
tacle  of  tbe  blood,  whence  it  was  difiused  ovcr  the  whole  system  :  lienoe  it  became  also 
the  seat  of  the  passions.  £ompare  Ode  1 .  13.  4. 

17.  Hcdera  virenti.  The  "  verdant  ivy"  and  tbc  "  dark  myrtlc"  ore  here  both  seJected 
as  fit  emblems  of  youth.  The  leaves  of  the  latter,  in  general  of  a  dark  hne,  are  roore  ptf • 
ticularly  so  when  young. 

20.  Dtdicet  Euro.   Consult  Various  Rcadings. 


ODE  26.   In  praise  of  Aelius  Lamia,  a  Romao  of  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  and  di* 
•  a    •  .Ungai8hcd  for  hi3  oxP*oits  in  the  war  with  the  CantabrL   The  bard,  whollv  or 
.•„p,ed  w.th  tht,  Mose,  and  his  friend.  consigns every  other  thonght  to  the  winds. 
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1.  Musu  amuus.  "  Loving,  and  beloved  of,  thc  Muses."  Tbe  poct  finds  in  bls  conver?e 
with  tbe  deities  of  Helicon  a  safe  retreat  from  evcry  corroding  care,  and  frotn  all  tbat  can 
dbturb  the  tranquility  of  the  mind.   Compare  Theocrltus  7.  95.  *Ao<  Mo/»«,<. 

2.  Mare  Creticum.   The  Cretan,  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  island,  h  here  pot  for  any 

•  i 

3.  Portare.  The  expression  tradam  port>re  is  a  GraecUm  (^/f*i*  l&e»)  for  tradam  por- 
tandos.  The  Greek  idiom,  however,  raay  still  be  prcserved  in  ttanslating :  "  1  will  constgn 
sadaess  and  fears  to  the  wanton  winds,  to  wafl  ihera  to  the  Cretau  sea." 

tytis  tub  Areto,  Ac.    "  By  what  penple  the  monarch  of  a  frozen  region  beneath  the  uor- 
theru  sky  is  feared."  otc.    Th«-  present  ode  appcars  to  hav>  bcen  written  at  tlie  time  wben 
Phrahates,  kingof  Parthia,  had  been  dethroned  hy  bis  subjecls  for  his  excessive  cruelty,aud 
Teridates,  who  headed  a  party  against  him,  appointcd  in  bis  stcad    Phrahates  fled  for  suc- 
coorto  the  Scythians,  and  a  mon*rch  of  tbat  nation  was  novv  on  his  march  to  restore  bim. 
The  king  of  the  frozen  region  is  therefore  the  Scythian  invader,  and  tbe  people  who  fear 
his  approach  are  the  Parthians  with  Teridates  at  their  head.    Dio  Cassius  informs  us  that  . 
Pbrahates  was  reinstated  in  his  kingdom,  and  that  Teridates  fl<  d  into  Syria.    Here  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  by  Augustus,  wboobtained  from  him  theson  of  Phrahates.and  led  theyoung 
prince  as  a  hostage  to  Rome.   This  son  was  subsequently  restored  to  the  father,  and  the 
itandards  taken  by  the  Parthians  from  Crassus  and  Antony  were  delivered  in  exchange 
(Compare  Dio  Cassius,  51.  18  — w>/.  1.  p.  649.  ed  Reim    Juslin.  42.  5.)    Strabo,  however, 
stales  that  the  son  of  Phrabatea  w  as  received  as  a  hostage  from  the  father  himself,  and  along 
with  him  sons  and  grandsons,  («a76a<  *m  xaltw  *a?fo.    Strab.  6.  extr.)   Compare  with  this 
tbe  language  of  Suetonius  (vit.  Aug.  43.)  wbo  spcaks  of  tlie  hostages  of  the  Parthians, 
("  Parihorum  obsides.") 

« 

6.  Fontibns  intcgris.  "  The  pure  fountains."  The  expression  is  a  figurative  one:  by  the 
fonU»  integri  Iyric  poetry  is  designated,  and  the  poet  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  his  hav« 
ing  been  tne  first  of  his  countrymen  that  had  refreshed  tbe  literature  of  Rome  with  the 
streams  of  lyric  verse.    Hence  the  invocation  of  thc  musc. 

7.  Apricos  nectt  Jlorts.  "  F.ntwine  the  sunny  flowers.'*  The  sunny  flowers  and  tbe 
chaplet  which  they  form  are  figurative  expressions,  and  tneatt  simply  a  lyric  effusion.  Thc 
mose  is  solicitedto  aid  the  bard  in  celebrating  the  praisesof  his  fricnd. 

Puupla.   The  Muses  were  called  PimpUides  from  Pimplea,  a  fountain,  hill,  and  city  of 
Threxe,  snbsequenlly  iucluded  within  the  limits  of  Macedonia.    (Strabo.  10— col  A.p.  194 
rd  Tzsckk.)  Orpheui  was  said  to  have  been  born  here.    Compare  Apollonius  Rhod.  1.  23. 
and  Lycophron.  275.   Tzetzes  (ad  Lycophr.  I.  c.)  remarks,  nf/nrAcm  6i  rr6hs  koI  «^jtj  ««J  *kk 

Maxs&rvtaf.  itf  ptuvtrrat  Ko>A//ia^oj  lv  "Y/notr,  X/yw»  . 

"&i  Mourui  t«v  aoiHv,  3  ftt)  War:\ctav  utfor. 
i\0ovet.   -  ■ 

*al  Op^, 

Xtv  tV  ayt  fiot  rovpr?  IIc/<JrXv7<(is  hncirt  Mowra. 

■ 

With  respect  to  the  passagc  cited  by  Tzetzes  from  Callimachus,  consult  Spanheim,  ad  Calim, 
in  Dtl.  7.   The  line  from  Orpfaeus  is  given  in  Hermann'8  edition  nnder  fragm.  46.  p.  499. 

9.  NU  sine  te  md,  dbc.  "  Without  thy  favouring  aid,  tbe  honours  which  l  have  received 
can  prove  of  no  avail  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  others."  By  the  term  honores  the  poe.t 
alludes  to  his  successful  cultivation  of  lyric  verse.    Compare  Ode.  4.  3. 21 . 
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10.  Fidibus  novu.  "  In  new  strains."  i.  e.  in  Lyric  vene.  Hence  (be  bard  speaks  ot 
uimself  (Ode  3.  30.  13.)  as  the  first  that  had  adapted  the  Aeolian  strains  to  Iuliaa  mea 


11.  Lesbio  pkctro.  "  On  the  Lcsbian  lyre."  The  plectrum  or  "  quill"  b  here  taken 
figuratively  for  the  lyre  itself.   Compare  Ode  1.  1. 34. 

Sacran.    "  To  consecrate  to  immortal  fame." 


ODE  27.  The  poet  is  supposed  to  be  presenl  at  a  festal  party,  where  the  guests,  warmiug 
nnderthe  infiuence  of  wine,  begiu  to  break  forth  into  noisy  wrangling.  Herc- 
proves  tbem  in  severe  terms  for  couduct  so  foreign  to  a  meeting  of  friend* ,  aud,  in  order  to 
draw  off  their  attention  to  other  and  more  pleasing  subjects,  he  proposes  the  cballenge  at 
verse  lOth,  on  which  the  rest  of  tnc  ode  is  made  to  turn. 


1.  Natis  in  usum,  &c.  "  Over  cups  made  for  joyous  purposes."  The  scyphus  was  a  eup 
of  rather  large  dimensions,  used  both  on  festal  occasions  and  in  the  celebration  of  sacred 
rites.  Like  the  cantharus,  it  was  sacred  to  Bacehus.  (Compare  note  on  Ode  1.20.  2.) 
Athenaeus  gives  two  derivations  for  the  term,  one  deducing  it  from  o*tyis,  and  tbe  other 

trom  ok46os.    Thus  :  ri  ii  oicifos  uvofidoihi  a*b  rif$  anaQlios'  kou  tovto  6'  icrlv  ouolus  Syyttov  (CXtvoi . 
ert>oyyi\ov,  ydXa  koI  itftov  it^fttvov  its  Kal  teap  '0/i//py  Xiytrat. 

• — ■  —  vaov  3'  ipt?  iyyta  rtdvrn, 

yavXot  Tt  OKa<f>(6is  rt  rtrvyuiva  rott  r  ivdutXycv. 

.  « * 

Ki  uti  oKvtyos  otov  oicidof  rtf,  iti  ri  rot>$  Yxidas  Ktpatripv  roD  iiovros  fU&ieur$ai .  (AthcnatUS, 

11.  101.— W.  4.p.  355.  td.  Schiccigh*)    Neither  of  these  etymologies,  however,  is  of  any 
value.   The  term  in  question  is  uniy  another  form  for  «ttyoc.   Compare  the  earlier  rtn»,  the 
Latin  cupa  and  English  "  cup."    Hesychius  has  Kvtoa,  vortiptor  and  the  Glos*»  Lat.  Gracc 
"  Cupa.    Bowm<  fteydXtit  W  ™ts  yavXov  KaXot>en:" 

2.  Thrarum  tst.  Comparc  note  on  Ode  1.  18. 9.  and  Athtnaeus.  10. 442. — vol.  4.  p.  122. 
ed.  Schweigh.  ttet  vdvrts  oi  QpaKts  vo\vt6rat. 

3.  Verccundum  Bacchum.  "  Bacchus,  foe  to  excess."  Verecundus  is  here  equivalent  to 
nwiicus.  Compare  Ode  1.  18. 7.  The  phrase,  Bacchum  prohibcrc  rixis  is  nothing  more  th&n 
rixas  Tcmovcrc  a  Baccho.  Compare  Livy,  31. 25.  "  Agros  socxoram  populaJiccnibusprohibf-n: 
i.  e.  poputationes  arcere  ab  agris  sociorum. 

5.  Vino  et  lucernis,  hc.  "  How  wonderfully  is  tbe  dagger  of  the  Partliian  at  variance  witb 
nocturnal  banquets."  Vino  and  luctmis  are  datives,  put  by  a  Graecisro  for  the  ablative 
with  the  preposition  a.  Iu  relation  to  the  term  Medus  compare  Ode  1.  2.  51.  The  dagger 
of  Ihe  Parthian  is  put  here  for  any  dagger. 

Acistacts.  Tbe  term  is  of  Persian  origin.  Tbe  acinaces  was  properly  a  amall  dagger,  in 
use  among  the  Persians,  and  borrowed  from  tbem  by  tbe  soldiers  of  later  ages.  lt  wi? 
worn  at  the  side.    Hesychius,  in  explaining  the  word,  calls  it  <ty*  UtpetKiv,  (ift.    Suidas  re 

inarks:  dKtvdxtif,  utnpov  6opv  UtpotKiv,  acd  Puttux  (1,  136.)  UtprtKOv  («fMsWi^rtf  j^py  rpocwn,- 

fihov.  This  last  comes  nearest  the  true  explanation  as  given  above.  Compare  SchncuUr 
s.  v.  i*wdKt)s.  "  ein  eigenthumlich  Persisches  Wort :  ein  kleiner  seitendegen  bey  den  Per 
sera." 

6.  bnmant  mtantum.   Analogous  to  the  Greek  Savuaeriv  fror.   Comparc  Matthutc  G.  G 
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■ 

rai.  2.  p.  64e\  §  446.  with  the  remarks  of  the  editor.  The  phrase  was  originally  mmane  est, 
atantum.  [Sax  ho<rr6v  iariv,  *nt.)  By  usage,  bowever,  quantum  (W)  wiw  subsequently  refer- 
red  to  tbe  adjective,  and  both  put  in  the  rame  case.   Plato  fumishes  a  reinarkable  instance 

of  this  COnstniCtion,  (Rtp.  9.  p.  273.)  d  roeclnv  tfovf)  vtKt)  b  iya06t  rt  ko\  llxatot  rbv  Kax6v  re  Kal 
uitnv,  dfi^dvy  ir)  &ry  x\ttov  viKffau  tvax*>poa6vn  rt  0iov  Kal  xdMti  Kal  Apcrfi. 

Imjrium  elamorem.  "  Your  sbameful  outcries."  Comparethe  Greek  i*6ctot  Theepithet 
mpius  has  liere  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  violation  of  the  ties  and  duties  of  friendsbip,  as 
wellastolhe  profanation  of  the  table  wbich  was  always  regarded  as  sacred  by  the  an- 
cients. 

8.  Cubito  presso.  "  With  tbe  elbow  pressing  on  tlie  couch.''  Alluding  to  the  custom  oi 
reclioing  at  meals,  with  the  left  eibow  supported  by  a  cushion  on  the  couoh.  The  phrase 
cubito  remancte  prtsso,  however,  when  freely  rendered,  is  simply  this :  "  Stir  not  from  your 
places."    Compare Phoetftlidts,fragm.  7.    (Brunek.  Gnom.p.92.) 

\ph>     lv  evutoelif  Kv\Uuv  ircpivieoout%<ii>v 
friia  KurOiXovra  KaO/f/itvov  oivovordfav. 

9.  VuUis  stteri,  &c.  The  admonition  of  the  poet  b  received  in  good  part,  and  the  rising 
quarrel  being  thus  appeased,  he  is  invited  to  drain  a  friendly  cup  with  them.  His  answer  is 
here  given,  accompanied  with  a  pleasing  challenge,  and  one  well  calculated  to  recall  the 
^ood  humour  which  had  been  banished  from  the  circle.— In  relation  to  the  epithet  severus,  as 
applied  to  Falernian,  eonsult  Ezcursus  8.  to  this  Book  of  Odes. 

10.  Opuniiae.  So  called  from  Opus,  the  capital  of  the  Opuntian  Locri  in  Greece,  at  the 
northern  eitremity  of  Boeotia.  Megilla,  from  the  way  in  wbich  her  name  is  here  introduc- 
ed,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  celebrated  beauty  of  the  dny. 

11.  Qiw  txatus,  &c.  The  eipresstons  btatus  vulntre,  and  pertat,  afford  very  pleasing  spe- 
cimens of  the  oxymoron.  So,  Love  is  styled  in  the  Anthology  (vol.  2.  p .  49.  Posidipp.  11.  4.) 
yXvriTiKpos,  while  in  Catullus,  (64.  95.)  we  have  tbe  following :     Sancte  puer,  eurit  hominum 

13.  Cessal  voluntas  f  "  Dost  thou  refuse  V  Compare  Statius,  ( Theb.  4. 690.)  "  Cessct  m 
restrm  rotuntas." 

Xon  alia  bibam  mertede.    "  On  no  other  condition  will  I  drink." 

14.  Quae  te  cunque,  &c.  An  encomium  well  calculated  to  reroove  tbe  basbful  reserve  of 
the  youth.  "  Wboever  the  fair  object  may  be  that  sways  thy  bosom,  she  causes  it  to  burn 
wich  a  flame  at  which  thou  bast  no  occasion  to  blush,  for  thou  always  indulgest  in  an  bonor- 
able  love."   The  expression  amore peccare  is  nothing  more  than  the  shnple  amare. 

18.  Ah  miser.    Tbe  ezclamation  of  the  poet  when  the  secret  is  divulged. 

19.  Quanta  laborabas,  fcc.  The  passion  of  the  youth  is  compared  to  tbe  dangers  of  the  fa- 
bicd  CharyMts,  and  hencetbe  expression  Quanta  tahorahasin  Charghdi  h  equivalent  in  effect 
to  "  Quam  periculosam  tihipueilam  rnnabas."  The  idea  is  borrowed  from  the Greek.  Comparc 
AnssHas  (ap.  Athen.  13.  6.— vot.  5.  p.  14.  ed.  Schtccigh.) 

f)  H  iojvrf  rfpr  Xapv6Stv  otyi  -Ko^jn*  kov  irottt  ; 
r6v  re  vaOK\r>pov  \a6ovea  KararrhwK  avrip  OKtfyu. 

31.  Thtssalis  venenxs.  Thcssaly  was  remarkable  for  producing  numerous  herbs  that  wer<: 
tsaed  m  the  magical  rites  of  antiquity.   Compare  Tibnllus,  2.  4. 56. 

"  Quiequid  habet  Ciree,  qukquid  Mtdea  teneni 
Quie<pad  et  herbartm  Thtssata  terra  gerit  " 
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22.  Quis  potent  Deus  T  A  common  proverbial  expression  among  the  ancients  in  cases  of 
a  desoerate  nature.   Compare  Chariton,  4.  4.  rf$ oi  W  iwjotrai  o&eat. 

23.  Vix  ttligntum,  cVc.  "  Even  Pegasus'  self  will  wiih  difficulty  extricate  Ihee  from  the 
entangliog  snares  of  thw  thiee-shaped  Chimaera."  Literally,  *•  Pegasus  will  hardly  eitri- 
cate  thee,  entaogled  by  thisthive-shaped  Chimaera."  In  construclioo,  triform  Chmatru. 
dependingoniflijra/iw».  is  the  dative  pui  hy  a  Graecism  f»r  the  ablative.  A  new  cotnparison 
is  here  made,  by  which  the  female  in  queMion  is  made  to  resemble  tbe  well-knowo  Cbimae- 
ra,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  Dftring,  "  Meretrij  illa,  rapacii,  U  sua  juret.um  borns  ifftstissma, 
comparatur  rum  tiiformi  Mo  moi.s  ro  Lhimnera."  H«  racr  well  describes  tbe  fabled  apoesr- 
ance  of  the  Cbimaera  in  the  following  line  :  (//.  i»,  181.) 

no6o6t  A/wv,  6*i0cv  6i  iodicuv,  fiieon  6i  X*/10'?0- 

4t  Vorn  ein  lOw,'  und  hinien  ein  drach,  und  geis  in  dar  milte."  (Vots.) 

Foran  explanation  of  the  fablc  which  makes  Bellerophon,  with  the  aid  of  Pegasos,  to  have 
subdued  this  mooster,  consult  Eiplanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  21.  8. 

-—  * 

ODE  28.  Tbe  object  of  the  present  ode  isto  enforce  the  usctul  lesson.luat  we  are  ail  sub' 
ject  to  the  power  of  death,  whatever  may  be  our  slation  in  life,  and  wbatever  oar 
talcnts  and  acquirements.    The  dialogue  form  »s  adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  tbe  parties 
introduced  are  a  marincr  and  the  shade  of  Arcbytas.   The  former,  as  he  is  travelling  along 
the  shore  of  southern  Italy,  discovers  the  dead  body  of  the  plulosopher  wbich  had  been 
tbrown  np  by  the  waves  near  the  town  of  Matinum  on  the  Tarentine  gulf.  He  addres?e« 
tbe  corpse,  and  expresses  his  surprise  that  so  illurtrious  an  individual  could  not  escape  from 
the  dominion  of  the  grave.    At  thc  seventh  verse  the  shade  replies,  and  continues  oo  until 
the  end  of  thc  ode.    Be  not  surpriscd,  O  mariner,  at  beholding  rae  in  this  state,  eiclaim? 
tbc  lallcn  Pythagorean.    Death  has  selected  far  nobler  victims.    Bestow  the  last  sad  offioci 
on  my  reraains,  and  so  shall  prosptrous  fortune  crown  your  every  effort,   If,  on  the  contra- 
ry,  you  make  light  of  ray  reqiicst,  ox|>cct  not  to  escape  a  just  retribution. 
The  odc  would  appear  from  its  gcneral  complexion  to  have  been  imitated  from  theGreek 


1.  Te  maris  ct  tcrrac,  &c  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows  :  Parra  ntunera  exig* 
pulveris  (negatatibi)  eohibeut  te,  dx.  44  Tbe  scanty  present  of  a  little  dust,  denied  to  tby 
remains,  confincs  thee,"  fcc.  The  cllipsis  of  negatatibi  must  bc  noted,  though  required  ntore 
by  tbe  idiom  of  our  ov\n,  than  by  tliat  of  thc  Lalin,  tongue.  According  to  tbe  popuhv.ps- 
lief,  if  a  corpse  werc  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepulture,  tbe  shade  of  the  deceased  vvas  com- 
pelled  to  wander  fora  hundred  years  either  around  the  dead  body  or  aloog  the  banks  of  th< 
Styx.  Hence  the  peculiar  propriety  of  cohibent  in  the  present  passage.  Coropare  Homer. 
JJ.23,71.scqq. 

3«'rrt  ms  !m  r.i^nrro,  rvXa<  '\tiao  ztofcu. 
rTj\i  fii  tlpyovoi  ^X"^'  ti^*  xaft6vTUf. 
ovii  fd  rw«  fi(<r>/to$at  tnr/p  xorauolo  iHoiv 

and  alsO  the  rctnark  of  the  scholiast  :  Ur»(  roD  vorauov  lizoriOtrat  r0{  rSm  araA+w  ^vyos,  ko2  m^rr.- 
fnoyofihas  rals  i*  r»Z  lol&it.  In  order  to  obviate  so  lamentable  a  result,  it  was  esteemed  a  most 
solemn  duty  for  every  one  who  cbanced  to  encounter  an  unburied  corpse  to  perform  tbe 
last  sad  offices  to  it.  Sprinkling  dust  or  sand  three  tiraes  upon  the  dead  body  was  esteemed 
amply  sufficicnt  for  every  purpose.  Hence  the  languagc  of  the  text,  "pulveris  exigui  pcrrc 
munera V  Whoever  neglected  this  injunction  of  religion  was  compelled  to  expiate  his  crior 
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by  eacnncing  a  sow  to  Ceres.   Corapare  /«fas  (in  Praeeidanea  "gnn),  Cicero,  de  Legibuf,  2 
22.  Maritu  Victorinut,  1.  i>.  247.  ecf.  Putteh. 

The  interpretation,  which  we  have  here  given,  has  found,  however,  very  strenuous  oppt)- 
nents.  Mitscherlich,  Jani  and  D6ring  maintain  that  pvlrerit  exifcxti  parra  munera  is  a  mere 
drcumlocution  for  totut  exigvus,  and  that  rohibent  is  only  the  compound  used  for  the  sitnple 
verb.  Hence,  according  to  these  coranientators,  the  meaniug  will  be,  "  A  small  spot  of  earth 
now  bolds  thee,"  &c.  and  they  contend,  tbat  in  thia  way  the  opposition  is  best  preserved  be- 
tweenthe  different  parts  of  the  sentence.  We  cannot  agree  i'  :he  propriety  of  «uch  an  in- 
terpretation.  The  periphrasis  of  muuera  pulreris,  with  the  two  accompanying  epithets,  k 
extremely  harsh,  nor  is  the  sense  at  all  improved  by  this  mode  of  rendering,  as  far  at  least 
asire  are  able  to  decide.  As  for  the  eiamples  of  a  similar  periphrasis  which  Jani  under- 
takes  to  cite,  it  must  be  evident  upon  the  slightest  inspection  tbat  they  are  notentitledto  the 
name.  In  Lucretius  (1. 32.)  "  munera  beiii  "  is  equivalentto  "  beUieot  laborts,"  and  in  Horace 
himself  (Odet  2.  1.  38.)  by  munera  naeniae are  meant  in  fact  "teges  ei  modos  naenioe."  Con- 
pare  Kidd's  note  on  this  passage. 

Mnris  et  trrrat  mtnsorrm.  Allnding  to  the  geometrical  knowledge  of  Arcbytas.  Compare 
Palladas,  91.  (Brunek.  Jlnat.  2.  426.)  utrotlv  k6cuot  ko\  -nioara  yatm. 

Numeroque  carentis  arenae.  The  possibility  of  calculating  the  number  of  the  grains  of  sand 
-.vaa  a  favonrite  topic  with  tbe  ancient  mathematicians.  Arcbimedes  has  left  us  a  work  on 
thisiubject  entitled  taufiirnst  (Arttiarius,)  which  is  interesting  as  showing  the  state  of  tbe 
science  at  that  period. 

2.  Arthmta.  Archytas,  one  of  the  Pythagoric  preceptors  of  Plato,  was  a  native  of  Taren- 
tum.  He  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  eighth  in  succession  from  Pytbagoras,  and  sucb  was  hls 
celebrity  that  many  iilustrious  names,  beside  tbat  of  Plato,  appear  in  the  train  of  his  disci- 
ples.  He  excelled  not  only  in  speculative  philosophy,  but  in  geometry  and  mechanics,  and 
is  «aid  to  have  invented  a  kind  of  winged  automaton,  and  several  curious  hydraulic  ma- 
diines.  He  was  in  such  high  reputation  for  moral  and  political  wisdom,  that,  contrary  to 
the  usual  custom,  he  was  appointed  seven  differcnt  times  to  the  supreme  magistracy  in  Ta- 
rentam.  Of  his  writings  none  remain  except  a  metaphysical  work,  "  On  the  nature  of  tbe 
universe."  His  death  was  occasioned  by  a  shipwreck.  Compare  D/ojr.  Laert.  8.  79 — 86. 
Sutdas,  s.  v.  lambl.  23.  Aelian.  Var.  Uist.  12.  19,  &c.  EnfieWs  History  of  Phtiosophy,  toi. 
lp.409. 

3-  Matinum.  The  Matinian  shore  lay  between  Callipolis  and  the  lapygian  promontory. 
on  the  Tarentine  gulf  The  town  of  Matinum  was  a  IHtle  distance  inland.  It  was  famed 
for  its  bees  and  honey.   Compare  Ode  4.  2.  27. 

5.  Aerias  teniasse  domost  &c  "  To  have  essayed  the  aetherial  abodcs."  An  allusion  to 
'the  astronourical  knowledge  of  tbe  philosopber. 

G.  Moritttro  .'   "  Since  death  wasto  be  tby  certain  doom !'' 

7.  Pdopis  genitor.  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  or,  according  to  another  account,  of  Lydia. 

Conviva  deorum.  "  Thoogh  a  gnest  of  tbe  gods."  The  common  mythology  makcs  Tanta 
lusto  have  bcen  the  entertainer,  not  the  guest,  of  the  gods,  and  to  have  served  up  his  own 
«on  at  a  banquet  in  order  to  test  their  divinity.  Horace  follows  the  earlier  fable,  by  which 
Tantalns  is  represented  as  bonoured  with  a  seat  at  the  table  of  the  gods,  end  as  having  in- 
curred  their  cuspleasure  by  imparting  nectar  and  ambrosia  to  mortals.  His  punishment  i* 
well  known.  Pindar mentions  his  offence, (Olymp.  1.  98.)  iOavdrw  Sri  nXtyaf,  *.  r.  >.  Euri- 
pides,  bowcvcr,  (Ortst.  10.)  ascribes  his  fate  to  a  different  cause  :  it6\aero%  frgc  y>*»*«»» 

j/ttt*  vteov- 
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8.  Tiihouusque  rarwlus  in  auras.  "  And  THbonus,  thoogh  traoslated  to  tlte  skies*  The 
poet  alludes  to  his  having  been  borne  away  frona  the  earth  by  thc  goddess  Aurora,  and  made 
her  companion  in  the  heavens.  Compare  thc  laoguage  of  Earipides  (Troad.  849)inr*l«- 
4ion  to  thif  same  incident, 

Bv  irrfptav  Ttdptwrvs  fXa- 
0t  gpffaof  hC°*  iratirdaas. 

jfemnon  was  the  fruit  of  this  union,  onthe  subject  of  whom,  as  well  as  tbe  fable  generaUy. 
the  learned  and  ingenioos  remarks  of  Creuzer  and  Guigniaut  may  bc  consulted  with  advan 
tage.   (  Cmuer  s  SymboUk,  par  Guigniau!,  tol.  1 .  pt.  1 .  p.  480.  soqq.  and  pt.  2.  p.  931  aeff) 

9.  Artxms.   Understand  coiirUiis  or  eoUoquiis. 

Minos.   In  order  to  gain  more  reverence  forlbc  code  of  laws  which  he  had  promulga 
ted,  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  pretended  to  have  had  secret  and  familiar  conferences  with  Jove 
in  relation  to  them.    Hence  he  isstyled  by  Homer  (Orf.  19.  179.)  Au>,-  utyaX**  <wfu<mH,  and 
Eustathias,  in  commenting  on  this  verse,  observes  of  bim  :  *V  hrta  trSv  ivaHalvvv  h\  H  roi  Aii> 
turrpov  tcai  otarpt6titv  ixil,  Kariiatvtv  £yw  wvrxrayakva  TapayyiKuara,  3  JXryev  uvat  r«9  Aitff,  ha  ir^Xalii 

vttduv  oirws  tn<rttatftvTcCvTa<  mbt  (mtKoovs.  Eustathius  cites  Strabo,  and  the  lalter  gives  Pla- 
to  as  an  autfaorfty.(S/r«A.  16.— tot.  6.  p.  362.  oi.  Tzsckk.)  There  seems  to  be  sorae  curious. 
though  from  tbe  lapse  of  time  necessarily  obscore,  eonoection  between  U>e  respective  histo- 
ries  of  the  Cretan  Minos  and  the  Menu  of  India.  As  regards  the  laws  of  Minos,  comparc 
Htertn's  PolUics  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  79.  seq.  BancrofVs  trand.  and  Txltmann,  Griech.  Staat,- 
terfass.p.  4\2,  seqq. 

10.  Panthoiden.  "  Tbe  son  of  Panthous."  Euphorbus  is  here  meant  tn  name,  but  Py- 
thagoras  in  reality.  It  ts  now  very  generally  admitted  tbat  Pythagoras  owed  much  of  bis 
celebrity  and  authority  to  the  artsof  imposture.  One  of  his  most  notorious  attcmpts  at  de« 
ception  is  that  alluded  to  in  thc  teit.  In  order  to  enforce  with  more  success  hb  doctrine  of 
the  metempsychosls,  he  is  saidto  hare  assertedthat  hia  soul  hadlived  in  fonner  bodies,  and 
that  be  had  been  first  Acthalidcs,  the  son  of  Mercury,  then  Euphorbus,  tben  Hermotimu?. 
then  Pyrrhus  of  Delos,  and  at  last  Pythagoras.  To  prove  his  identity  with  tbe  son  of  Pan 
thous,  report  makes  him  to  have  gone  into  the  templc  of  Juno  near  Mycenne  (Paasan.  2. 
17.)  where  tbe  shield  of  Eapborbus  had  been  preserved  among  other  offerings,  and  to  bave 
recognised  and  taken  it  down.  MaximusTyrius  26.  p.  288.  ed.  Daois,  speaks  of  an  tnscrip- 
Uon  on  the  shicld  wbich  proved  it  to  have  been  offered  to  Minerva  by  Menelaus  : 

IIAAAAAI  AOllNAi  MENEAE8S  AflO  EY*OPBOr. 

• 

As  is  natural  in  tbe  case  ot  so  mere  a  fable,  much  doubt  exists  respectiog  tbe  place  when 
tbis  wonder  issaid  to  bave  been  performed.  Tbe  account  of  Pausanias  has  just  been  given. 
Ovid.on  the  other  hand.  lays  the  scene  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos,  (Met.  15.  160.  seqq .) 
whlle  Tertullian  {de  Anima,  28./>.  215  )  makcs  the  shield  to  bave  been  an  offering  at  Del- 
phi.  Diogenes  Laertius  finally  gives  the  tcmple  of  Apollo  among  the  Branchidae  as  tbe 
pkce.   (Diog.  Laert.  8.  p.  310.  ed.  Steph.) 

JUerum  Orco  demissum.  Alluding  to  the  Pythagorean  doclrine  of  tbe  Metempsyxbosu 
(Compare  preceding  note.)  Hence  he  was  first  seot  down  to  the  shades  as  Aethaiidc?,  theo 
as  Hennotimus,  then  as  Euphorbus,  then  as  Pyrrhus  of  Delos,  and  again  (i/era/n)  as  the  pbi- 
iosopher  Pythagoras. 

11.  Clweo  nfixo.   «  By  the  sbield  loosened  fxomthe  wall  of  tbe  iempier 
Ncrxos  atqntcuttm.    «  Hisbodr."    Lirerally.  «<  Hissinews  and  skin  ' 
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11  Juiia  {«,  &c.  »  Even  io  tbine  own  estimatioo  no  niean  cspoundcr  of  nature  and  of 
iruth."   ADuding  to  Pythagoras  both  as  a  Naturat  and  Moral  Pbilotopber.   Coosolt  Varioos 


17.  Dant  alios  Furiat,  &x.  From  a  coraparison  of  various  passages  in  tbe  ancieut  writeri, 
k  woald  appear  to  have  been  the  popular  belief,  that  tbe  Furiea  were  not  merely  employed 
in  punhhing  guilty  individuals,  but  in  uiflicting  also  upon  nations  the  calamities  of  pesti- 
lence,  famine  ,  and  war.  Consult  on  this  subject  the  dissertation  of  thc  Abbfc  fianier. 
(Mtm.  de  lAcad,  dts  Inser.  fcc.  vol.  7.  p.  64.  stqq.) 


18.  Aridum  mare.    "  The  greedy  ocean." 


19.  Mixta  stnum,  &.c.    "  The  intermingled  funerals  of  the  old  and  young  are  crowded 
together."  Conault  Various  Readinfe*.   Tbe  idea  of  tbe  po*  appears  to  be  borrowed 
!he  promiscuous  carnage  of  the  battle-field.   Conpare  tbe  wellknown  Greek  form. 


Nuuumsatvacaput,  Ac.    "  No  bead  escapes  tlie  stern  Proserpina."    Ao  Hypallage  for 
\aiium  caput fugil  saevam  Proserpinam.   Tbe  aocients  bad  a  belief,  tbat  no  ooe  coold  die 
wltss  Proserpioa,  or  Atropos  her  minister,  cot  a  lock  of  hatr  from  tbe  bead.   Tbe  idea  wa* 
erideatly  borrowed  iirom  tbe  anajo^y  of  aniroal  sacrifices,  in  which  tbe  hair  cut  from  tbe 
fnwt,  orfrom  between  tbe  borns  of  the  victim,  was  rcgarded  as  tke  first  offeriog.  Proser- 
pimvljke  Diaoa,  presents  tbe  dooble  idea  of  the  creative  and  destroying  power,  and  bence 
«be  is  styled  io  ooe  pf  tbe  Orpbic  gymos  (29. 15. )  (-*  «<u  5i*arw  poHm         ro\vHW<(.  On 
tae  same  associatioo  of  ideas  was  founded  the  curious  belief  wbichranked  Venus  among  tbe 
ParcaeorFetes.  (Compare  Pausan.  1  19.  Herm.  und  Creuzer,  Briefe  ftoer  /fcwr,  &x.  p.  36  • 
Wilferd  eadeavonrs  to  prove  that  the  nameof  Proserpina  {ntompvr,)  is  of  Stnscrit  origin, 
aswellas  tke  remarkable  words  Kd>  f  'Opiraf ,  whicb  wereosed  in  the  celebntioo  of  the  Elea- 
sinian  mysteries,  (Asiatic  Rtsearchei,  vd.  6.)  M.  Ouvarofffollows  in  tbe  same  path  with  stHI 
more  ingenuity  and  learning,  (Essai  sur  les  Mystere$*f  Elcusit,  p.  108,  seoo.)    Tbe  opinjon 
however,  is  barely,  if  at  all.  tenable.   Nor  is  the  position  of  Von  Hammer  a  more  defeusibie 
one,  wfaich  derives  the  words  in  question  from  tbe  Persian  cambakhsrh,  denottng,  accordingto 
this  writer,  "  loti tcui compos ;"  for  in  Uie  first  place  there  is  nothing  tbat  can  prove  the  Mytte- 
riejof  Eleusis  to  bave  been  of  Persian  origin  ;  in  tbe  oeit  place,  the  word  cambakh»ch  is  mo- 
dero  Persian,  aod  we  have  oo  certain  assurance  of  its  having  ever  existed  in  the  ancienf 
language  ;  and  lastly,  it  means,  not  "  voti  sui  compos,u  but  "  qui  aliquem  voti  eompotem  fneit." 
(Compare  the  noto  of  De  Sacy,  appended  to  Sainte-Croix/s  work  :  Mtfsterts  du  Paganismt, 
rol.  l.a.470.)    Vossios  is  right  io  condemning  tbe  etymology  assigned  by  Arnobius  (3.  p. 
H9)  lorthe  namc  Proserpina:  »  Dicitts,  auod  tata  in  lueem  prourpant,  cognominatam  tsst 
Prostrpinam."    This  appellation  is  nothipg  more  tban  a  corroption  of  the  Greek  Iltsctf6n3. 
According  to  Knight,  Proserpina  was  in  reality  the  personification  of  tbe  beat  or  fire  sup- 
posed  to  pervade  the  earth,  which  was  held  to  be  at  once  tbe  cause  and  effect  of  fertility  aod 
<!estroetioo,  as  being  at  once  tbe  cause  and  effect  of  fermeotation,  from  whicb  both  pro. 
'  eed.   (Ktdghfs  Inquiry,  117.  Class.  Journ.  coi.  25.  p.  39.) 

2J.  Dtsftxi  Qrioiiis.    "  Of  the  setting  Orion."    The  settiog  of  tbis  ,-Oar  was  ahvays  ac 
tompanied  by  tempestuous  weather.    Compare  Hesiod.  isy.  ««2  o/*«  617,  asfo.  and  Virgil. 
Aea.  7. 719.    "  Saemu  ubi  hibernit    Orion  conditur  undis."   His  posUioa  io  tbe  beavens  is  yi 
tke  vitioJty  of  Taoros.   For  the  fable  relative  to  Orion,  consult  Ovid,  Fast.  6.  495.  Bygin 
F**.  195.  Htsiod.fragm.  63.  (Schol.  Nieandri.-Pott.  Min.  Gr.  toi.  i.  p.  193.  ed.  Gaitford.) 
•iid  consult  Esplanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  4.  71. 

22.  nimrieis  ttndit.  «  Amid  thelllyrian  waters."  Theallosioo  b  tothe  Adriatic  sealn 
geoeral.  Tbe  IUyriaos,  beside  their  settlements  on  the  north-eastern  ?horcs  of  the  Adriatic, 
hsd  at  one  tirae  extended  themselves  as  far  as  Aocona  on  the  coast  ©f  Italy ;  and  perhaps 
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ttm  farlher,  if  tbe  Illyrian  origin  of  some  of  (be  nations  below  be  admitted  Compare 
Manvert,  Gcogrophic  drr  Cfr.  und  ROmcr,  vol.  7.p.  233,  stoq. 

23.  Ne  paree  matignus  dare.  "  Do  not  croelly  refuse  to  bestow."  Compare  note  onvers** 
1  of  thb  Ode. 

26.  Fluciibus  Hesperiis.  "  The  weatern  waves."  Tbe  "seas  arouod  Italy,  wbich  was 
called  Hesperia  by  the  Greeks  froni  its  lying  to  the  west.  This  name,  bowever,  was  fre- 
«jiicntly  also  applied  to  Spain.  Compare  VketVs  GeagraphU  dtr  Gr.  und  R.  vU.  2.  p.  264. 
and  the  authoritics  there  cited. 

Vcnutinar  phclantur  sUoae.    "  May  the  Venusian  woods  be  lashed  by  it." 

28.  Unrii  pottst.  Unde  b  here  equivalent  to  a  yuibus,  nnd  io  construing.  we  must  place 
undc  pottst  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  Hence  tbey  may  be  rendered  raiber  freely :  "  For 
they  are  able  to  enrich  thee."  Tbe  common  interpretation  assigued  to  unde,  ("  from  what- 
ever  quarter")  clasbes  with  aequo  abJove,  fcc. 

29.  Saeti  custod*  Tarenti.  Neptune  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  Tarentnm.  Tbb  city,  in 
Greek  Trfpar,  now  Taranto,  may  jusily  be  regarded  as  the  most  dbtingubhed  colony  that 
Gfeece  ever founded,  whether  we  consider  itscelcbrity  in  the  annals  of  the  parent  country, 
its  rank  amongthe  Italian  states,  ortbe  importance  subsequently  attacbed  to  its  possession 
by  tbe  Romans.  It  wa*  situate  in  the  nortb-east  angle  of  tbe  Sious  Tareottnus,  a  position 
remarkably  favourable  for  commerce.    Cramefs  Andcni  Italy,  vol.  2.  /.318,  seqy. 

30.  Negligis  tmmcritis,  6cc.  "  Doet  thou  make  ligbt  of  committing  a  crime  wbieh  will  prove 
injuriousto  tby  unoffeuding  posterity?"  The  crime  here  alluded  to  isthe  neglectiug  to 
hestow  the  last  sad  offices  on  the  unburied  corpse  of  Archytas.  Compare  note  on  verae  1 
of  this  Ode. 

31.  Postmodo  U  nalis.  Equivalent  te  ncpotibus.  Compare  tbe  Greek  form  t*s  ff.rfe* 
-Mtv.    Te  ts  here  the  ablative  depeodiog  oo  natis. 

Fors  et  debitajura,  Stc.  11  Perfaaps  both  a  well  merited  punbhment  and  a  haugbty  retri- 
bution  may  be  awaiting  tbee  tbyself." 

33.  FuuUit.    "  Unheard." 

35.  Licebit  injecto,  &c.  "  Thou  mayest  continue  on  thy  course  after  haviog  thrice  cast 
duatoo  my  remains."  Currat  b  here  equivalent  to  naviget.  Three  handfulls  of  dust  werc 
on  such  an  occasion  sufficient  for  all  the  purposesof  a  burial.  Compare  oote  oo  verse  1  of 
this  ode. — From  this,  as  wellas  otber  passages  of  the  ancient  writers,  it  willbe  apparcnt  tbat 
Licet,  though  stylcd  a  coojunctloo,  is  io  reaJity  a  verb.  Compare  Priscian,  vol.  1 .  p.  640.  ed. 
Krthl. 


ODE  29.   The  poet,  haviog  learoed  tbat  his  friend  Iccios  had  abaodoned  the  study  of  nhi 
losophy  and  was  turniog  his  attention  to  deeds  of  arms,  very  pleatantly  imliies 
him  on  thu  strange  metamorphosb. 


1.  Btatis  gazis.  *'  Tbe  rich  treasures."  Beaius  ts  often  used,  as  io  the  present  instance, 
lor  dicM,  froci  the  idea  of  bappines?  which  the  crowd  associate  with  the  posteasion  ©t 
weattb. 

■ 

V**c.  JUopbaneaL   Referring  to  his  altered  course  of  life. 
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Artbwn.  Auguslus,  A.  U.  C.  730,  (which  gives  ihe  date  of  the  present  ode),  sent  Aelias 
fialliis,  praefect  of  Egypt,  with  a  body  of  troops  against  Arabia  Felix.  Tbe  eipedition 
proved  uosaccessful,  having  miled  ninre  through  the  difficulties  wbicb  tbe  country  and  cli- 
mate  presented,  than  from  the  desultory  attacks  of  the  undisciplined  enemy.  It  was  in  this 
armr  that  Iccins  woold  seem  to  have  had  n  command.  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  event 
here  aliuded  to,  Dio  CasHus,  63.  29. — vol.  1.  p.  723.  ed.  Reim.  Strabo.  16. — toi.  6.  p.  443.  uqq. 
td.  Turhk.  PKn.  H.  N.  6.  28.  With  regnrd  to  the  diviainn  of  Arabia  into  Pelrata,  Dtstrta, 
aod  Felir,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this  amidgeraent,  which  was  roade  by  Megastheties  and 
Ptolemy,  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  east.  Compare  lahn}s  Biblual  Arxhatology, 
y.8.  Upkam's  Iransl. 

2.  Acrem  miliiiam,  Scc.  Tbere  is  a  very  happy  vein  of  irony  in  what  is  here  said.  As  if 
the  whole  burtben  of  the  war  was  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  ci-devatU  philosopher, 
aod  bj  if  he  alone  was  destioed  to  reduce  to  subjectioo  a  foe  that  had  hitherto  bcen  uncon- 
quered  by  the  Roman  arms. 

Sabatae.  Sabaea,  a  part  of  Arabia  Felis,  is  bere  putforthe  wbole  region.  The  Sabati 
woald  seem  to  have  occupied  wbat  corresponds  to  the  northernmost  part  of  the  modern 
Ytmtn.  Eratosthenes  is  the  first  Greek  writer  that  makes  mention  of  tbem.  He  is  followed 
by  Artemidorus  and  Strabo.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  succeeds  to  tbese,  pretends  to  bave 
drawn  his  iaformation  from  the  Historical  books  of  the  Egyptian  kings  in  the  library  at 
Aleiandria.  The  account  wbich  he  gives  of  the  Sabaei  and  the  productiveness  of  their 
country  is  amusing  by  reason  of  its  exaggeration.  The  quantity  too  of  their  gold  and  silvcr 
is  described  in  glowing  colours,  since.  having  never  been  subdued  by  a  foreign  foe,  they  bad 
beeo  enabled,  by  means  of  the  valuable  products  of  tbeir  soil,  to  obtain  it  in  the  course  of 
commerce  and  hoard  it  up  to  a  surprising  extent  'B^  ai*v<,  observes  Diodorus,  iwvpB^ruv 
avrv*  ytytvwakmv  iti  riv  irrowtoaov^  Koi  ^pvood  n  wai  aoyioov  wXjfiovf  IwututXoK&rof  waf  abrolf,  ko.1 
mfotcr*  iv  Ld6a  tf  h>  ri.  fiaefatta  Ktirat,  roptiftara  uh  apyvpH  rt  xai  X?09*  ^ovroSawSv  Ik**u&tu>v 
lYOVWt,  KA  Ivaf  H  Kai  rplwoias  apyvp&troiat,  nai  r%v  SXXtjv  KaraoKtvifv  awtwrov  rjj  woXvTtXtla.     ( Dtod.  Sic. 

3. 46.  Compare  WesseLing,  ad  loe.)  It  is  now  well  ascertained,  that  the  incense  wbich  the 
northern  naiiotis  procuredfrom  Arabia  Felix  was  not  wholly  the  produce  of  that  country. 
The  Arabians  obtain  at  tbepresent  day  several  sorts  of  incense  from  Aby&inia,  from  Siam, 
Somatra,  and  Java. 

4.  HorribUique  Medo.  "  And  for  the  formidaWe  Parthian*  1 1  is  more  tfaan  probable, 
from  a  comparison  of  Ode  t,  12.  66,  and  1.  35.  31,  with  tbe  present  passnge,  that  Augustus 
intended  the  expedition,  of  which  we  havc  bccn  speaking,  not  merely  for  Arabia  Felii  but 
also  for  the  Parthians  and  Indi. 

6.  Nctiis  eaUnas.  A  pleasant  ailusion  tothe  fcttcrs  in  which  Iccius,  aiready  victorious  in 
imagination,  is  to  lead  his  captives  to  Rome. 

Qyac  rirginum  Barbara.    "  What  Barbarian  virgin."    For  quac  rirgo  barbara.   An  imita- 
tion  of  tbe  Greek  idiom  t-ie  substantive  being  considered  as  the  whole,  and  tbe  adjective  as 
a  palt  of  it.    (Compare  Mitthiae,  G.  G.  $  363.  rol.  2.  p.  497.  4th.  <d.)   The  Greeks  called 
allother  nations  but  themselves    Barbariaus,"  (Bofrt.ooi),  a  terui  synooymous  in  eflect  with 
oor  n\v».  epitbets  of  "  foreigner"  and  "  stranger."   Tbe  Romans imitate  in  thU  respect  the 
Grecian  osage.     Plautus,  who  introduces  Greek  cbaracters  in  his  pieces,  has  Barbaria  for 
ludin,  Barbarieae  urbes  for  ftalae,  and  styles  JTaevius,  the  Latin  poet,  poeta  barbarut.  As 
regardilhe  teroa  Barbarus.  {Bdo6apof),  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  reroark.  that  the  root  of  it  must 
very  pmbably  be  looked  for  in  tbe  language  of  Egypt    The  natives  of  this  country  gave 
tbe  appellation  of  Barbar  to  tbe  rude  and  uncivilised  tribes  in  their  vicinity.  (compare 
Herodotus,  <z.  158.)  and  tbe  Greeks  would  seem  to  have  borrowed  it  from  them,  in  asimilar 
sense,  and  with  tbe  appendage  of  a  Greek  termination.    The  Sinus  Barbarictu  occurs  on 
/he  coast  of  ancient  Africa.  a  little  below  the  month  of  the  Sinus  Arabicu*.  and  in  this  same 
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qoarter,eitendingas  far  os  thc  promontory  of  Rhapton,  vre  find  a  traciof  eooniry  caiieo 
Barbana  (Compare  Berktl,  ati  Steph.  Bys.  s.  n.  B<ff*Kifoj.)  So  also  tbe  root  obiaioed  Cron 
thisquarter  was  styled  Rha  Barbarieuui,  iu  contra-dislinction  to  the  /i/ui  Poniicum  obtained 
by  the  commerce  of  the  Euxine.  These  names,  in  so  remote  a  part  of  the  aacient  world, 
could  never  have  originatcd  with  the  Greeks,  for  in  that  event  tbey  would  bave  been  more 
gctierally  applietl.  They  must  be  traced  to  Meroe  and  Egypt.  Nor  sbou)  d  it  be  omitted, 
tbat  this  very  poiot  furnisbes  us  with  au  argumeat  for  the  early  communication  bctween  the 
Egyptians  and  native*  of  India.  In  Ihe  oldest  Hindoo  works,  the  appellation  of  Bcr&ara, 
(in  Sansorit,  Warwara,)  isjriven  to  a  race  in  southern  Asia,  subdoed  by  Wiswamitra.  (Co«* 
pare  RUtsr,  Erdkunde,  rol  1  p.  f>56.  2ded.) 

7.  Purr  quis  tx  aula.  Equivalent  to  Quis  puer  regius.  Tbe  term  aula  may  refer  totbe 
royal  court  ekherof  the  Arabians  or  Partbians.  It  is  evidentry  incorrect  to  suppose,  with 
some  commentators,  that  the  poet  means  by  puer  ex  aula  a  youth  who  bad  performed  tie 
dntiei  of  cup-bearer  in  his  native  land.  He  merely  alludes  to  thc  high  birtb  of  the  indi- 
vidual,  and  by  so  doing  adds  to  the  pnngency  of  his  satirc. 

8.  Ad  cyathvm  statuetur.  "  Sball  stand  as  thy  cup-bearer."  Statuetur  is  bere  elegantly 
used  for  stabit,  whicb  is  the  term  more  commonly  emptoyed  in  sucb  cases.  Compare  An- 
sonius,  (Idj,U.  de  hist.  19.)  "  Slat  Joris  ad  cyaihum,  gcnerai  qucm  Dardanius  Tros." 

» 

9.  Doctus  ttndere.   "  Skilled  In  airainp." 

Serieas.  The  Seres  were  famed  for  their  mauagement  of  the  bow.  The  reterence  here, 
however,  U  not  so  much  to  these  pcople  in  particular,  as  to  tbe  eastern  nations  ie  general. 
UkreUtion  to  the  Seres  comp&re  Eiplanatory  Note,  Ode  1.  12.  66. 

11.  Iielabi  posse.  "  Can  glide  back."  In  thts  sentence,  montibus  is  the  dative  by  a  Grae- 
cism.  Prose  Latinity  would  require  ad  montes,  Some  makc  nwntibus  the  ablative,  wifh 
wbich  thcyjoin  pronos  in  tbe  sense  of  decurrentes.  This  arrangement  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  the  one  first  given.  As  regards  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  it  may  be  observed. 
thatthe  poet  compares  his  friend  s  abandonment  of  graver  studies  for  the  din  of  arms,  to  a 
totai  aiteration  of  the  order  of  nature.  The  expression  appears  to  be  a  proverbial  one,  and 
ts  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Greek.   Thus  we  have  in  Euripides  (Medea  411.)  'Aw  «vra- 

iffuv  ^wpoSffi  *ay«2,  a  proverb  which  Hesychius  ascribes  also  to  Aeschylus  before  hlm. 
(Compare  Bames,  and  Btck,  ad  Eurip.  I.  c.)  Ovid  gives  a  very  dtffuse  paraphrase  of  the 
same  sentiment,  (Trist.  1.  7.)  "  /n  caput  alta  suum  labsntwr  ab  aequore  retro  Flumima,"  Scc- 

12.  Rexerti.   •«  Return  in  iU  course." 

13.  Coemtos.   "  Bought  up  on  all  sides."   A  pleasant  altuaion  to  his  friencfo  previoas  ar 
dour  in  philosophic  pursuits. 

14.  Panacti.  Pana^tius,  a  native  of  Rhodes,  holds  no  mean  rank  among  the  Stoic  pniJoso- 
phers  of  antiquity.  He  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  tife  at  Rome,  and  enjoyedsn  inti- 
mate  acquaintance  with  several  eminent  Roraans,  particulariy  Scipio  and  Laelius.  Ciceru 
bighly  eitols  his  rooral  doctrine  in  his  treatise  "  D&  Oficiis,"  Towards  tbe  end of  his  life 
Panaetiusremovedto  Athens,  where  he  died. 

Socratieam  el  domum.  "  And  the  writings  of  the  Socratic  school."  Alladiog  to  the  philo- 
sopbical  investigations  of  Xeoophon,  Plato,  Aescbines,  and  others. 

15.  Lorieis  Iheris.  The  Spanish  coats  of  mailobtained  a  decidedprcference  among;  tht 
Romans,  from  the  excelleoce  of  the  metal  and  its  snperior  teroper 
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ODE  30.   Venns  ts  invoked  to  graee,  wtth  herpresence  and  with  that  of  ber  attendant  re- 
tinue,  the  temple  prepared  for  ber  at  the  homc  of  Glycera.    Compare  the  29th 
Fragment  of  Anacnon,  (p.  302.  ed.  Fischcr.  1783.)   yU  "v«(  rav^drwp  'EfH*, «.  r.  X. 


J.  Fcnus.  As  regards  tbe  etymology  of  this  name  tlie  foilowing  rcmarks  of  Mr.  Jaaie- 
sod  may  not  be  unacceptable  (o  tbe  student.  "  As  some  read  Succoth-benotk,  \.  e.  tbe  taber- 
naclea  of  Benolk,  ia  *  Kiugs,  17.  30,  U  is  said  that  under  this  name  tbe  goddeai  of  Love 
wasworshipped  by  the  Babylonians.  By  changing  B  into  V,  and  supposing  TH  to  be  pro- 
nounced  as  S,  Benoth  will  bear  the  form  of  Vtnoa.  It  has  also  been  supposed  tbat  Binos, 
raeetioned  by  Suidas  as  Svoum  is  the  sarae  Meity.  But  the  Gothic  supplies  us  with  a 
more  simple  etymon.   In  varioas  dialects  of  it  woen  or  voen  signifiea  jmMer,  eitgans.» 

Gnidi.  Gnidus  or  Cnidus,  (consult  Various  Readings),  was  a  Dorian  city,  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  near  the  proraontory  of  Triopium.  Venus  was  the  tutclary  deity  of  tbe  placc,  and 
here  too  was  the  famous  sUtue  of  the  goddess  by  Pra*iteles.  Compare  Pauumm,  l.  20. 
PUnu  H.  N.  36.  5.  Cours  d'  Archeologie,  par  RaouURochette,  p.  268.  and  Hirt,  Veber  die  BU- 
dung  de$  NacktenbtidenAUen. 

Papkiquc.  Paphos,  a  town  of  Cypras,  on  the  western  coast,  where  Venus  was  said  to 
bave  come  to  larjdafter  having  been  wafted  thither  from  the  island  of  Cythera.  (Coraparc 
Mela,  2.  7.  Tatit.  Hitt.  2.  3.)  The  place  mnst  have  been  one  oi  very  early  origin,  as  it  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  {Odyu.  8.  362.)  It  was  probably  founded  by  tbe  Syrians  or  Phoeni- 
cians,  sinee  the  goddess  was  worshipped  here  under  the  same  pecuiiar  form  as  at  Ascalon, 
Emesa,  and  eisewhere.  (Compare  Milnter,  der  Ttmpel  der  Uimmlisclun-GOtHn  zu  Pa- 
paos.)  Nostatue  appcared  in  this"  temple,but  adoration  was  offered  to  a  stone  of  conical 
shape.  A  saort  distance  to  tbe  north  of  this  place,  lay  another  city  of  the  same  name. 
This  last  is  commonly  styled  Paphos,  wbile  the  other  is  distinguished  by  tbe  appcllation  of 
PaJae-Paphos,  in  allusion  to  its  earlier  origin.  (Compore  Mannert,  Geographie  der  Gr.  und 
ROmer,  vmi.  6.  pt.  1.  f.  685.) 

2.  Sperne.    "  Leave."    Literaily,  11  look  with  contcmpt  on."   Compare  Alcman^jrag 
(Sieph.  Carm.  Lyr.)  Kfrrpw  Imtprav  Ximtca  tai  n&fiov  vimft»™. 

3.  Decoram.      Adornedfor  thy  reception." 

• 

5.  Fcrmdut  Puer.  Compare  the  Greek  expression  Adfyoj  'Kpw«.  Cupid  is  generally  repre- 
sented  as  a  child  of  seven  or  eigbt  years  old.  In  a  statne  at  thc  Venere,  near  Turin,  how- 
ever,  he  appears  as  a  youth  of  seventeen,  as  he  does  in  Raffaelle's  Capid  and  Psyche. 
Compare,  as  rcgards  the  diffcrent  modes  of  rcpresentiug  this  deity,  Rasehe,  Lex.  Rei  Num.  s. 
v.  Cujrido.  (vol.  2.  eot.  llOs.)  and  Winckelmann,  Kssa  i  sur  /' Allegorie.  chop.%.  (Traitis  sur 
VAUegvrie,par  Wincktlmann,  Addison,  Sulzcr,  &,c.  xol.  1.  p.  119. 143.) 

SoiuHs  Gratiae  zonit.   The  Graces  were  the  companions  of  Venus  in  the  Grecian  my- 
thology-    They  are  commonly  represented  by  the  ancient  artists  and  poets  as  tbree  beau- 
tiful  sisters,  nude,  unconscious  of  shame,  and  linked  togcther.   These  deities,  like  tbe  Hours 
and  Muses,  had  originally  a  rcfcrence  to  the  stars  and  sea<«ons.   The  Greeks  deprived  them 
of  their  astronoraical  funclions,  and  substituted  such  attributes  as  were  merely  of  a  poetic 
character.   We  still  see,  bowever,  on  an  ancient  gom,  the  Graces  dancing  upon  the  head  of 
Taunu,  while  two  of  thcm  are  turning  towards  seven  stars  at  which  tbey  point  with  tfae 
hand.    (Borioni,  CoUut.ntiq  .  Rotn.foL  1736.  n.  82.  Passcrat,  Thesaur.  Gemm.  Astrjfer.  1. 
taub.  144.)  Ata  later  period,  when  moral  ideas  began  to  be  more  intimately  blended  with 
parts  of  the  Grecian  system  of  rellgion,  the  Graces  assumed  analogoos  attribotes.  Oneof 
tbera  was  supposed  to  represent  a  favour  conferred,  anotherafavonr  received,  wbile  the 
thfrd  designated  tbe  return  made  for  benefits.   (Aristot.  ad  Nictm.  5.  8.  Senec  rf«  Benef.  T 
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3.  Constant,  de  la  RcHgiou,  vot.  2.  p.  402.  Wwc*^maiwi,  tur  V  AHtgonc,  ekap.  2  — 
Troitf*  mr  /•  ^ifa^m,  eoj.  1.  p.  138.) 

7.  Parum  comis.    "  Little  able  to  pleasc. 

Juvcntas.  The  goddess  of  youtb.  Hebe.  "  Tbe  idea  of  Hebe  amonp  the  Romans /' 
observes  Spence,  in  bis  Polymetis,  "  seems  to  have  been  mucb  tbe  same  with  that  of  eternal 
youtb,  or  an  immortality  of  bliss ;  agreeably  to  whicb  she  is  represented  on  a  gem  in  ibe 
Great  DukeS  collection  at  Ftorcnce,  witb  a  young,  airy  lodk,  and  drinking  out  of  a  Itttle 
bowl;  or,  accordingto  our  Milton's  expressiun. 4  quaffing  immortality  andjoy.'  ' 

8.  Mercuriusque.  Mercury  is  ennmerated  amoog  tbe  retinue  of  Venn»  in  allusion  tobis 
being  thc  god  of  language  and  eloquence.  (*Ef/u»s  X*y««.)  Compare  AyuUvu,  Met.  6.  p .  93 
ed  Plant.    "  Scis,  sororem  tuam  Vtnertm  sine  Mcrcurii pratsentia  nii  usquam  ftcisse." 


ODE  8] .  The  poet  raUes  a  prayer  to  Apollo,  on  the  day  wben  Augustns  dedicated  a  temple 
to  this  deity  on  tbe  Palatinc  Hill.  Statiding  amid  (he  crowd  of  worshipperj, 
each  of  whora  is  offering  up  some  petitton  to  tlic  cod,  tue  bard  is  suppo-ed  to  break  forth 
on  a  sudilen  with  thc  abrupt  enquiry, "  What  does  the  poet  (t.  e.  what  do  I)  ask  of  Apollo 
on  the  dedication  of  bis  temple  ?"  His  own  reply  succeeds,  disclaiming  all  that  the  world 
considers  essential  to  happioess,  and  ending  with  tbe  simple  and  beautifol  prayer  for  the 
"  mens  sana  in  corpore  >ano." 

As  regards  the  dedication  of  the  temple  on  the  Palatine  hill,  and  tbe  library  connected 
with  it,  compare  tbe  words  «f  Dio  Cassius.  (63  1.— td.  Reim.  vol.  1.  p.  696.)  T*  «  a™X- 
X&vuov  T6TtbT&  iraXorfy,  «4  to  Ttfiivivp*  rb  wtpi  avri,  r<fc  rt  in$^tas  t6v  fcfHmv  J£e*ol*»  al 


1.  Dcdicatum.  "  Oo  thc  dedication  of  his  temple."  Compare  Preliininary  reraarks  ou 
tbis  ode. 

2.  Patcra.  The  Patera  was  a  vessel  or  broad  cup  used  for  libations.  Tbe  term  was  also 
applied  to  the  flat  plate  or  charper  on  which  the  consecrated  meats  were  offered  to  the  gods. 
Tbis  usage  of  the  paterae  came  to  the  Romans  from  tbe  Etruriam,  thougb  the  former  to 
adoptitig  them  made  some  alteratioos  in  their  shape.  They  occasionally  retained  the  handle. 
which  tbe  Etruscan  paterae  appear  always  to  bave  had,  and  oreasionalty  suppressed  it.  In 
the  solemnization  of  sacrifices  it  seems  almosl  necessary  that  tbe  vessH  sbould  havet 
handle,  but  in  its  representation  on  ancient  monuments  it  is  often  destitnte  of  one.  probablj 
that  the  elegant  contour  of  its  form  should  not  be  interfered  with.  Elmc's  Dictionaru  of  th* 
Fine  Arts,s  v.  Compare  Wwtkdmsmn,  *vr  V  AUcgoric,  cfurp.  6.  (Traites  swr  V  AUegorir, 
vol.l.p.ZAZ.) 

Novum  Uquorem.  It  was  customary  to  use  wine  of  the  sarae  year's  raake,  in  libations  to 
the  gods.   Compare  Peironivs,  t,  |30.    "  Spumabit  paterit  kornus  liqwr." 

4.  Sardiniae.  Sardinia  was  famed  for  its  fertility,  which  compensated  in  some  degree. 
forits  unhealthy  climate.  Compare  Strabo,  5.—vol.  2.  p.  137.  td.  Tzsehk.  Mtta,  %  7.  Val. 
Maz.  7.  6.  1.  &x. 

^gda.  «  Harvests."  Segts,  if  we  follow  the  anthority  of  Featus,  properly  denotes  tand 
tilled  and  sown.   «  Segts  diciturea pars  agri,  quat  arataei  contita  esf." 

R.  Grata  armento.    «  The  fioe  berd*." 
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Aestuosae  Calabriae.   "Of  the  sunny  Calabria."   Calabria,  ln  soutkeru  Italy,  waj  famed 
for  ils  mild  climate  and  excellent  pastures.   Compare  Epode  1.  27. 

6.  Ebur  Indicum.  The  ivory  of  Indta  formed  one  of  the  most  eottly  instruments  of 
Romtn  lutury.  Compare  Ovid.  (Medie.fae.  10.)  »  Settile  dclieiis  India  pratbet  ebur,"  and 
tbeiearoed  remarks  of  Cerda  on  Virg.  Gtorp.  1.  57. 

7.  Lirit.  This  river,  now  the  Garigliano,  rises  in  tbe  Appennines  and  falls  into  the  Tus- 
can  sea  near  Minturnae.  The  LirU,  after  the  sbuthern  boundary  of  Latiurn  was  extended 
l*lo«r  the  Circaean  promontory,  separated  that  region  from  Campania.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  name  of  Latium  was  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  the  Ma»nc 
iiiJls.  Comp.  Cramer'»  Ancient  Ilaly,  vol.  2.  p.  11.  and  the  nuthorities  there  cited. 

8.  Mordet.  "  Undermines,"  or  eats  away."  8o  in  Greek  the  verbs  t*ortNty»,  U*(f«, 
&*  are  applied  with  equal  beauty  to  the  silent  course  of  a  stream.   Compare  CaUimackus, 

tf.  46.  4.  roijpr  Worpwywv  faixff  rora/i4(. 

9.  Premant.  "  Let  those  prune,"  kc.  Equivalent  to  amputent.  Compare  Virgil.  Georg. 
1. 157.  "  Falce  prcmes  umbras;1  and  Calpurmus,  5.  1 10.    "  Molle  salictum  prcmti." 

CaUna  faict.   An  allusion  to  the  Falernian  vineyards.   Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  20.  9. 

11.  Lxsiutt.   Equivalent  to  cbibal.   "  Let  the  rich  trader  drain,"  lic. 

CuluMs.  Tbe  culullus  was  properly  of  baked  earth,  and  used  in  sacred  rites  by  the  pon- 
linces  &nd  Vestai  Virgins.  Here,  howcver,  the  term  istaken  in  ageneral  sense  for  any  cup. 
Compare  the  words  of  Acron  in  his  scholium  on  Uiis  passage.  "  Proprie  auitm  euluUi  calicts 
dicuntur  fUtilis,  quibus  pontijicts,  Virginesque  Vestales  utcbantur.  Hic  auttm  pro  urceolis  et 
conchis posvk."   To  the  same  effect  ia  the  language  of  Porpbyrion. 

12.  Snvreparatameree.  "  Obtained  in  exchange  for  Syrian  wares."  By  Syrian  wares 
are  meant  the  aromatic  producU  of  Arabia  and  the  more  distant  east,  brought  first  to  the 
coast  of  Syria  by  the  overland  trade  and  shipped  thence  to  the  western  markets. 

16.  Ciekorta.  11  Endives.''  The  term  cichorcum  («yofw?  >*,  or  ci^i^mov)  is,  strictly  speaking, 
confined  to  the  cultivated  species  of  Intubum  or  Intybum.  The  wild  sort  is  cailed  o(pts  by 
the  Greeks,  and  answers  to  ourbilter  succory.  The  narae  cichoreum  is  of  Coptic  or  Fgyptian 
origin,  the  planl  itself  having  been  brought  from  Egypt  into  Europe.  The  appellation  En- 
dive  comes  from  the  barbarous  word  endivia,  used  in  the  middle  ages,  and  an  evident  corrup- 
(ion  as  well  of  tbe  Arablc  hendib  as  of  the  classical  intybum.  Compare  Fie,  Flort  de  VtrgUe, 
p.  70  71.    Mmrtfjn  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  1 .  120. 

Leresque  malvae.  -  And  emollient  mallows  "  DioseoriHts  (2. 111.)  and  Tkcophrastus  (1.  5.) 
both  designate  mallows  as  aliment :  tbe  first  of  these  two  authors  speaks  of  the  garden  mal- 
lowsas  prefermble  in  this  respect  to  the  uncultivated  kind,  from  which  it  may  be  fairly  infer- 
red  tbat  several  species  of  tbis  plant  were  usedas  articles  of  food.  Tbe  Greck  name  of  the 
millows  (mxaXdjtnj  from  which  both  the  Latin  and  English  arc  said  to  be  deduced,  has  refe» 
rence  to  their  medicinal  properties.   It  is  formed  from  pa\de<m, "  to  soften,"  oVc. 

17.  Fruiparalis,  &c.  "Son  of  Latona,  give  me,  I  entreat,  to  enjoy  my  present  posses- 
sioot.  beiog  at  the  same  time  both  healtbful  in  frame  and  with  a  mind  unimpaired  by  dis- 
ease."  Or  more  freely,  "  Give  me  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  that  I  may  enjoy,  as  they 
sboold  be  eojoyed,  the  possessions  which  are  mine."  The  expression  donts  mihi  valido, 
alc.  frui  paraiis  is  a  Graecism  for  dones  ut  tgo  validut,  hc.  fruar  paratis.u  Compare,  in  rela- 
rion  to  the  idea  here  expressed.  fbe  welMrnown  line  of  Jurcnal,  (ia  38«.)  "  Orandum  est 
vtsii  mens  Sfinain  torpore  sano. '  -gwfM 

68  / 
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20.  Cithara  carenlem.  "  Devoid  of  the  charms  of  poetry  and  mujic.  •  A  morose  and 
gloomy  old  age. 


ODE  32.    The  bard  addresses  hislyre,  and  blends  with  the  address  the  praises  of  Alcaeus. 

The  invocation  comes  with  a  peculiar  grace  from  one  who  boasted,  and  with 
truth,  of  havingbeen  the  first  to  adapt  the  Aeolian  strains  to  Italian  measures.  (Compare 
Ode  3. 30.  13.)  s 


l.  Poteimnr.  «  We  are  called  upon  for  a  •train."  By  whom  is  not  stated,  neither  is  it 
raatcrial.  The  request  probably  came  from  Augustus  or  Maecenaa.— Consult  Various  Bead- 
ings. 

Siquidvacui  lusimut  teeunu   "  If  we  have  ever,  in  an  idle  moment,  produced  Sn  unbon 
with  tbee  any  poetic  effasion." 

3u  Vtoat.   Abeautiful  eipression  fbr  durtt  or  permantat. 

Dic  Latinum  carmcn.    "  Be  responsive  to  a  Latin  ode." 

5.  Lesbioprimum,  fcc.  "  Attuned  to  barmony  most  of  all  by  a  Lesbian  citizen."  Horace 
here  assigns  to  Alcaeus  the  rnerit  of  having  brought  lyric  poetry  to  its  highest  state  of  per- 
fection.   We  must  be  carefal  not  to  give  primum  in  this  passage  the  meaning  of  •»  first."  as 
some  editors  have  done.    Such  an  interpretation  would  betray  a  strange  and  unpardonab\a 
ignorauce  of  tbe  literary  chronology  of  Greece.   Mitscberttch  and  Doring  prefer  giving 
modulaU  an  active  force,  understanding  at  the  same  time  tbevrord  carmina.    Tbe  ctause 
will  then  be  equivalent,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  former,  to  **  qui  carmtn  edidisti,  iuggu- 
sitiiprimum  Lubiocivi,  Aleaeo."   Tbrs  mode  of  explanatlon  appears  altogether  too  harsh. 
According  to  the  one  we  have  adoptetd,  Lcsbio  eivi  is  pnt  by  a  Graecism  for  Lesbio  cxce. 

6.  FeroxbeUo.   Understand  quamvis. 

7.  Rehgarat  udo  litore.  The  abiative  here  depends  on  tn  anderstoord.  Compare  Ovid.  JitU 
14.  248.  -  religata  in  littore  pinu."   The  prose  idiom  would  require**  with  the  accasative. 

9.  Liberum.  Athenaeus  has preserved  fragments of  some  of  Alcaeuss  songs  celebrating 
the  praisesof  wine.  Of  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  bard  some  idea  may  be  formed  frotn 
the  language  of  the  writer  first  mentioned.  roiro  ii  b  lWi«df  Xa^aiXfev  Miiurrat,  t%  ,Al*ai*> 

<pi\otvUtS  avt/pwf  1^»*.  **Ti  y<]p  wieav  fyav  ko\  naoav  ntpitnaetv  *lvt*v  o  roiip%  ovro(  tipUmrat. 
(Jithcnaeus.  10.  35.— ool.  4.  p.  73.  ed.  Schweigh.)  Totuis  we  wili  add  one  of  the  fragments 
of  the  bard  himself : 

Oi  %pi>  «a«o?ff(v  Svuov  Irtrpituv. 
rpoKi^oacv  ydp  oiiiv  icdittvo^,  ' 
w  Bvc^/.  oMfaaKov  J*  Sftarov, 

otvov  tvttKOfhott  ut9va*3Jiv.    (Athen.  L  C.) 

13.  0  decuB  Photbi,  oVc.  Corapare  Pindar,  Puth.  1.  init. 

Ipveim  OtpfnyZ,  *A?6A<W 
oivltkvr  M«ho«i>  «tAik». 
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15.  Mihi  cunque,  Lc.  "  Be  propitious  unto  roe  whenever  in  due  form  I  invoke  thine  aid." 
—Cunque  is  here  put  for  quandocunque.  The  term  rite  is  borrowed  froni  the  language  of  tbe 
Roman  sacred  rites. 


ODE  33.    Addressed  to  Albius  Tibulius,  tbe  ceiebrated  elegiac  poet,  wbo  had  been  siighted 
by  the  object  of  bis  affeclions. 


2.  Xeu  miserabiles,  &c.  "  Nor  give  utterance  again  and  again  to  mournful  laments." 
An  allusion  to  the  eleginc  strains  of  Tibullus.  As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  term  eiegus 
{dtgia,  tXtyda,)  the  scholiast  observes,  u  napa  tov  2  1,  quae  vox  est  lamentantium," 

3.  Tiln pracniteat.    "  Is  prefcrred  to  thee." 

5.  Tenuifronte.  A  Iow  forehead  was  considcrcd  a  great  benuty  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  This  taste  wasso  general,  that  the  females  of  those  days  used  to  hide  part  of  tbeir 
foreheads  with  bandages.  Compare  the  language  of  Acron  in  his  explanation  of  the  epitbet 
tenui  in  this  passage.  "  Angusta  et  parva  (sc.  fronte)  sicut  pulchrae  habere  consucrcrunt." 
So  aJso  Porphyrion,  u  Pro  angusta  ct  pusiila  posuit.  Frons  autem  minor  pulchriorem  facit  mu- 
forero,  et  ideo  insigncm  tenui  fronte  accipe,  hoc  esl,  in  hac  rt  insignem."  In  what  estimniion. 
however,  a  low  forebead  was  held  by  the  physiognomical  writers  of  antiquity  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  tbe  edition  of  Frunzius.  p.  132,  151,  186,  402.  Thus,  for  exnraple,  Aristokic 
observes,  Oi  ri  utmnov  uiKpbv  l^ovns,  iuaBtls'  avafipirat  inl  tovs  vs.  aild  PoUmon,  M/rwirov  rrtvavf 
«ic  tkiqrtmv  lndp%ti  eriutlov  ifiadlaf. 

6.  Cyritorrtt  amor,  dfcc.   Compare  Moschut,  Idyll.  6. 1.  seqq. 

"Hpa  TLiv  'A^wj  tSs  yttrovos,  jfparo  i'  'A^i 
OKtprTira  "Zaripu,  Zarvpo;  i'  httuatvtro  Aiia. 
«$  'A^i  riv  Wava,  rocov  Tudrvpos  fXiytv  'A^w, 
koX  Aiia  ZarvptoKOv'  lpu»s  i'  toui^tr"  duoi6$. 

7.  Dtclinmt.    Understand  animum.    "  Turns  away  his  affections." 

Stdprius  Appulis,  Lc.  Compare  Aristophanes  (Pac.  1076.)  rplv  ov  \6kos  olv  fyrvaio?.  and 
ftrgil,  Ecl.  8.  27.    "  Jungentur  jam  gryphes  equis,"  &c. 

9.  Turpi  peccet  adultero.  "  Shalt  yield  her  affections  to  so  disagreeable  a  lover."  Tht 
lerm  admliero  is  used  here  simply  for  amatori,  nor  must  any  improper  idea  be  attached  to  it. 

10.  Imparcs  formas  atque  animos.  "  Persons  and  tempers  little  in  unison  with  each  other." 
or  14  Unequal  forms,  unequal  minds."  (Francis.) 

11.  Subjuga  aenea.  The  epithet  aenea  is  extremely  emphatic,  and  has  a  particular  re- 
ference  to  the  impossibility  of  being  frced  from  tht  dominion  of  a  passlon,  even  wheQ  we 

are  conscious  that  it  can  never  meet  with  a  return. 

jf  ■!.«»TrT's"1 n  ksrst  jtvrn>  i  •  ■ 4 '[ 

14.  Grata  comptde.    "  Wilh  the  pleasing  chain  of  love."  hiu  icsuA. 

16.  Curvantis  Calabros  sinus.    "  Indenting  with  bays  the  coast  of  Calabria." 


ODE  34.    Horace,  a  professed  Epicurean,  having  heard  thunder  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
abandons  the  tenets  which  he  had  hitherto  adopted,  and  declares  his  belief  in 
the  suptrintending  providence  of  the  gods.   Such,  at  leai   ^ppears  to  be  the  plain  m 
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of  the  ode.  It  is  more  tban  probable,  howcvcr,  tbat  tbe  poet  merely  wishes  tn  cipreu  hii 
ditsent  from  tho  Epicurean  dogma  which  made  the  gods  take  no  iuterest  whatevet  in  the 
affkirs  of  mcn.  The  argument  employed  for  this  purpose  is  trivial  enough  in  realhy,  and 
yet  to  an  Epicurean  of  the  ancient  school  it  would  carry  no  liltle  weight  along  wiih  it. 
Thus  Lucrelius  positively  states,  tbat  thunder  in  a  serene  and  cloudlccs  >ky  is  a  |»b)»ital  ia> 
possibility. 

* 

41  Fulmina  gigni  dt  crassis,  alteque,  pulandum  esl, 
Nubibus  exstructis  :  nam  coelo  vuila  serena, 
Nte  lcvitcr  densis  miituntur  nubibus  uvquam." 

Jk  rt.XG.245.w9f. 

—  

1.  Pareus  decrum,  t>ic.  The  Epicureans  would  appear  only  to  bave  conformed  to  the 
outward  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  tbat  too  in  no  very  strict  or  carefnl  mnnner.  The 
doctrine  of  tbeir  founder,  nfter  all  that  may  be  snid  in  iis  praise,  tended  directly  to  alhekm ; 
and  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect,  that  whnt  he  taught  concerning  the  gods  wai  artfnlly 
designed  to  screen  him  from  the  odium  and  haznrd  wbich  would  have  attended  a  dirccl 
avowal  of  atheism.    Compare  Enjicld's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  \p.  450.  sufl. 

2.  Insanientis  dum  philosophiae,  &c.  "  While  I  wander  from  the  true  patb,  imboedwilh 
the  tenets  of  a  visionary  philo?opby."  The  expression  insanitntis  ssfientiee  (lrteraily, 
"  an  unwise  system  of  wisdora")  presents  a  pleasing  oiymoron,  and  is  levellcd  ctrectly  at 
the  philosophy  of  Epicuru«. 

4.  Itcrart  cursus  rtliclos.    "  To  return  to  the  course  which  I  bad  abandoned."  CoosoU 
Various  Readings. 

» 

5.  Dicspilcr.  "  Thc  father  of  light."  Compare  Macrobius  (SeU.  15.)  "  Kam  cvm  Jsrtn 
accipiamus  lucis  auctorem,  unde  tt  Lucetium  Salii  in  carmine  canunt,  et  Cretevsts,  &i  r*.  kfU** 
vocant ;  ipsi  quoque  Romani  Dicspiirem  appellant  ut  diei  palrcm."  To  the  same  effectare 
Varro  L.  L.  4.  10.  and  Aulus  Gellius,  6.  12.  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  in  the  Hindoo 
Mythology  the  lord  of  the  region  of  the  air  is  styled  Diuespetir.  Coropare  Ast,  Gmdrw 
ier  Philologie,p.  43. 

7.  Plcrvmqut,    "  According  to  his  wonted  oustom." 

Perpurum.  "Througha  cloudless  sky."  Undcrstand  ceclum,  suad  compare  theGreek 
form  of  eipression  rV  ai6ala<.  Thunderin  a  cloudless  sky  was  rankod  among  prodigtei.  Tso« 
Julius  Obsequen»  records,  (c.  83.)  "  Sereno  intonuit"  and  again,  (c.  122.)  "  Ssreuo  Vet- 
gunteius  Pompcius  de  coelo  exanimatu»." 

9.  Bmla.  "  Though  firmly  fixed."  Equivalent  to  immobilis,  and  in  accordance  wilh  lix1 
early  and  popular  belief  which  supposed  the  earth  to  be  immoveably  fixed  in  the  cenlreof 
tbe  universe.    Compare  Seneca,  Thyest.  1020.    "  lmmota  ttllus  pendv»  ignarumjccts' 

10.  Invisi  horrida  Taenari  sedes.  The  proraontory  of  Taenarus,  forming  the  ioulheromoit 
projection  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  remarkable  for  a  cave  in  its  vicinity,  aaid  to  be  ooe  of 
the  entrances  to  the  lower  world,  and  by  wbich  Hercules  dragged  Cerberu»  to  the  re|k>n» 
of  day.    Comparc  Pindar,  Pylh.  4.  77. 


'AiVa  ar6pa,  Talvaoov  ttt  UaAv. 

And  also  the  Orphic  Argonautics,  (40,  stqq.)    Lycaphron,  Cass.  1106.  Virgil,  Geerg.  4.  467. 
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. 

11.  Allantcmsquc/inis.  «  And  Atlas,  limit  of  the  world."  Literally,  "  ihe  houndary  of 
Atlas."  The  ancients  believed  this  chain  of  mountains  to  be  the  farthest  barrier  towards 
the  west.   Compare  Euripides,  Hippol.  3. 

"Offoi  rt  v6vtw  Ttflttnav  r*  'ArXavTtKdv 
vaiovoiv  ttVw.  — - 

12.  VaUt  inui  summis,  &c-  The  train  oC  tbought  is  as  follows  :  Warned  by  tlua  prodigy,  I 
no  longer  doubt  the  interposition  of  tbe  gods  in  hutnau  anairs  ;  nny,  I  consider  thc  deily  all- 
powerful  to  cbange  things  from  the  lowestto  the  highcst  degree,  and  to  bumble  to  the  dust 
the  man  that  now  occupies  the  loftiest  nnd  most  conspicuous  station  among  hi»  fellow-crca- 
tures.    Compare  Hesiod,  ipy.  xai  f,a.  5.  seqq. 

14.  Hinc  apiccm,  &c.  "  From  the  head  of  this  one,  Fortune,  with  a  loud  rushing  sound 
ofher  pinions,  bears  away  the  tiara  in  impetuous  fligbt ;  on  tbe  head  of  that  one  she  delights 
in  having  placed  it."  Sustulii  is  here  taken  in  an  aorist  sense.  As  regards  the  term  apiccm, 
itmay  be  remarkc  ],  that,  though  specially  signifying  the  tiara  of  Eastern  royalty,  it  hns  here 
a  general  reference  to  the  crown  or  diadem  of  kings. 


ODE  36.  Auguslus,  A.  U.  C.  766,  had  levied  two  armies,  the  onc  intended  against  tbe  Bri- 
tons,  the  other  against  the  nativespf  Arabia  Felix  and  the  East.  The  former  of 
these  was  to  be  led  by  the  emperor  in  person.  At  this  period  tlie  present  ode  is  supposed  to 
bave  been  written.  Jt  is  an  addreas  to  Fortune,  and  invokes  her  favouring  influence  for  tho 
arms  of  Augustus. 

The  latter  of  these  two  expeditions  has  already  been  treated  of  in  the  Introductory  ns 
marks  oo  the  29th  Ode  of  this  book.  The  first  only  proceeded  as  far  as  Gaul,  where  its  pro- 
gress  was  arrested  by  the  Britons'  suing  for  peace,  and  by  the  troubled  state  of  Gallic  affairs. 
The  negotiations,  however,  were  subsequently  broken  off,  and  Augustus  prepared  anew  for  a 
campaign  against  the  island,  but  the  rebellion  of  the  Salassi,  Cantabri  and  Astures  inter- 
vened,  and  the  reduction  of  these  tribes  cngrossed  thc  attention  of  the  prince.  Compare  Diu 
Cassius,  53.  22.  and25.—  vol.  1.  p.  717  and  719.  ed.  ftcim. 

As  regardslhe  imitation,  in  this  ode,  of  a  Grecian  original,  consull  page  xxxvi  of  this  vo- 


1.  Antmm.  A  celebrated  city  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  the  site  of  which  is  sufBciently  marlc- 
ed  at  tbe  present  day  by  the  name  ofPorto  aVAnto  attached  to  its  ruins.  Strabo  informs  us 
thmt  Antiuro  was bullt  on  a  rock,  and  had  no  harbour.  (lib.  5.— vol.2.  p.  158.  ed.  Tzschk.) 

f  iwrh  "Am«r,  Atyio-ot  kcI  airv  srfAir  Upvrat  6'  irt  vtrpaif.  From  Livy  wc  learn  that  the 
portwiththe  arsenaJwas  called  Ceno  (f.ir.2.  63.  Dion.  Hal.  9.  56.)  When  this  city  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  the  beaks  of  many  of  its  sliips  were  removed  to  Rome,  and 
served  to  ornament  the  elevated  seat  in  the  Forum,  from  whirh  orators  addressed  the  peo- 
ple,  and  wbich  from  that  circumstance  was  thenccforth  designatcd  by  the  term  Roslra. 
(Compare  Lio.8.  14.  Flor.  1.  11.  Plin.  H.  N.  34.  15.)  Antium  was  celebraled  for  its  temple 
to  Fortuoe,  and  the  eplthet  gro/am  is  to  be  explained  in  rcference  to  this,  tbe  places  where 
their  worship  was  most  honourcd  beingthought  most  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  tbe  ancient 
divinities.  This  city  was  also  famed  for  a  temple  to  Aesculapius.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italu, 
vo/.  2.JS.86  seqq.) 

2.  Pratsens  toUert.  **  Thou  that  in  an  instant  canst  raise."  A  Graecism  for  pntttens  ad  tol- 
Undum.  Compare  the  expression  pracsentcs  dtit  I.  e.  deities  manifesting  their  power  &c. 
byan  instantaneous  oppearance. 

3.  Vd  suptrbot,  &.c.   "  Or  convert  splendid  triumphs  into  disaster?."   Funeribus  is  in 


» 
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thc  ablative,  the  casus  inslrumcntalis.   Compare  Struvc,  ueber  die  Lateinische  Dcelination,  dfcc. 

5.  AmbitsoUicila  prece.  **  Supplicates  ia  anxious  prayer."  The  praycr  of  the  poor  hus- 
bandman  ascends  to  Fortune,  that  she  wonld  deign  to  look  with  a  favouring  eye  oo  the  pro- 
duce  of  tbe  year.  To  Fortune  was  atlributed  a  controlling  sway  over  tbe  sea  and  laud. 
Hence  she  is  often  represented  as  bolding  in  otie  hand  a  rudder.  and  in  the  other  a  born  of 
abundance.  The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  detach  tiie  rudderfroro  tbeir  vessels  on  tbe 
arrival  of  autumn,  and  suspend  it  in  tbe  smoke.  When  the  return  of  spring  brought 
weather  raore  favourable  for  navigation,  the  rudder  was  replaced.  Thus  Hesiod  remarks 
(tpy.  *ai  fy.  46.  seqq.)  that  if  Pandora  had  notbeen  sent  to  earth,  (whom  some  make  identical 
with  Fortune.)  the  rudder  would  have  remained  suspended  in  the  smoke,  aod  the  labours  of 
agriculture  would  bave  had  an  end  :  meaning  thereby  that  neither  commcrce  nor  agricul- 
ture  would  bave  been  neeiled  by  man :  whereas  now  they  are  both  in  tbe  hands  of  Fortnne. 
Compare  Hdnsius  ad  Hcsiod.  L  c.  (Introd.e.  11.)  and  mnckthnann,  Essai  sur T  AUcgonc^.  c 
3.  (Traitis,  &c.  vol.  l.p.  163.) 

6.  Ruris.  Consult  Various  Readings. 

7.  Bithptia.  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  famed  for  its  natural  productions,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  very  aclive  commerce  between  this  region  and  the  capitai  of  Italy.  The  expres- 
sion  in  the  text,  however,  refers  more  particularly  to  tbe  naval  timber  in  wbich  the  country 
abounded.  Compare  Xenopbon's  description.  (Anab.  6.  4.)  E»Xa  lif  roXXi «rfJXXa,  rrf- 
w  il  roXXd  Kal  xaXa  vaviraytietjta  lr*  alrft  rjj  $a\dccj).  4>/p(i  })  yjj  xal  KpiQis  koJ  rvoovt  koI  Jerjxa  xdvra 
mal  atXlvag  koI  a^aaaov  koI  aOica  ipKoivra  ko\  auriXovt  roXXAf  aal  ffivotvovt,  xai  rdXXa  vdrra,  rX^v  tXatvv. 

8.  Carpathium  pelagus.  A  name  applied  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lay  be- 
tween  the  islands  of  Carpathus  and  Crete.  The  modern  name  of  Carpatbus  is  Scarpanto. 
Compare  BonddmontH  Lib.  Ins.  Arthipd.  cd.  de  Smner,p.  70.  seqq. 

9.  Dacus.  Dacia  was  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  south  by  tbe  Danube, 
which  separated  it  from  Moesia,  on  tbe  north  by  Sarmatia,  on  the  east  by  the  Tyras  and 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Iaxyges  Metanastae.  It  corresponded  nearty  to 
Valachia,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  that  part  of  Hungary  which  lies  to  tbe  east  of  tbe 
Teiss.  The  Dactans  and  Getae  appear  to  have  been  one  and  the  same  people,  tbe  former  of 
these  appellations  being  more  used  by  the  Romans,  tbe  latter  by  the  Greeks.  Compare 
Adelung's  Mithridales,  vol.  2.  p.  356,  seqq.  D'Anvillc,  sur  la  nalion  dcs  Getcs.  ( Mcm.  Acad.  dts 
Inscript,  &c.  vol.  25.  p.  34.  scqq.)  and  the  remarks  of  Taylor,  in  his  Historic  Surveyof  Gtrmn 
Poetry,  vol.  1.  p.  3.  seqq.  on  the  poem  composed  by  Ovid,  when  an  exile,  in  tbe  languagsof 
the  Getae.  Mr.  Taylor  is  certainly  incorrect  in  confounding  tbe  Thracian  dialect  ofibe 
Getae  with  the  language  of  tbe  Goths.  Adelung  establishes  the  difference  very  conclasivelj. 

Profugi  Scythoe.  "  The  roving  Scythians."  The  epithet  profugi  is  here  used  with  refe- 
rence  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  tbis  pastoral  race,  in  having  no  fixed  abodes  but  dweUing  in 
their  waggons.  Hence  thcy  were  styled  auaflffiot,  auafoicoi.  Compare  Ode,  3.  24.9.  The 
origin  of  the  name  Scytbian  bas  been  much  disputed  among  etymologists.  Some  make  tt 
equivalent  to  tbe  Latin  14  pototores."  Others  derive  it  from  Shakhaa,  **  a  quiver,"  wbile  s 
third  class  deduce  the  tcrm  from  tbe  Persian  Ssagh,  and  suppose  it  to  have  been  applied  by 
way  of  contempt.  This  last  opinion,  bowever,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  two,  is  decidedly 
erroneous,  since  the  dog  was  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Persians.  and  ranked  amon? 
the  good  animals  of  Ormusd.  (Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  369.  F.  p.  514.  Wytt.)  It  ivw  * 
•ymbol  alsoof  faith,  and  especially  of  the  hope  of  an  immortal  existence,  and  holds  a  con- 
spicuous  place  therefore  on  sepulchral  monuments.  (Compare  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  L  f> 
762.)  SirWiUiamJones  alsoindulges  in  some  speculations  on  this  subject,  (Asiatic  Rcscanho 
•ol.  2.  p.  401.)  as  well  as  Ritter  in  bis  Erdkundc,  vol.  2.  p.729.   Von  Haramer,  however, 
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appears  to  furnish  tbe  most  iogenious  explanation.  Accordingto  this  learncd  orientaUst, 
the  writers  of  the  east,  and  more  particularly  the  work  entilled  8chahnameb,  refer  what  tbe 
Greeks  teli  os  concerning  the  incursions  of  the  Sacae,  to  the  Turks  and  Ssakalib,  as  they  are 
styled,  aod  even  the  very  fcstival  wbich  the  Greeks  term  r<2  2<f*u«a  is  found  in  the  ancient 
Persian  calendar  as  a  day  set  apart  to  commemorate  a  victory  gained  over  the  Turks. 
Heace  Von  Hammer  proposes  to  read  Tovpyavs  for  'A/iovpyfou;  in  the  text  of  Herodotua  (7. 
64.)  Tbese  Turks  are  the  sarae,  according  to  the  German  acbolar,  with  the  Turanians,  and 
witb  the  Ssakalib,  of  tbe  Scbahnameh  ;  and  this  name  Ssakalib,  from  Ssaklab  or  Scoklob,  pre- 
«ents  a  retnarkable  coincidence  with  wbat  Ilerodotus  states  respecting  tbe  Scythians,  (6.  6.) 
that  they  were  all  called  X«oA<Sro«.  As  in  Herodotus  therefore  the  Sacae  and  Amyrgii  aro 
said  to  be  tbe  same,  so  iu  the  Schahnaraeh  the  Turks  and  the  Ssakalib  are  identical.  Thia 
ifl/ue  terni  Ssakalib  will  furnish  also  the  root  of  tbe  name  Slari,  and  if  the  tbeory  of  another 
writer  be  admitted,  the  Saxones  will  be  descended  frora  the  Sacae.  Compare  Baehr  ad  Ctes. 
/.97. 

10  Latiumferox.    "  Warlike  Latium." 

11.  Rtfrum  Bntbarorum.  An  allusion  to  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  and  more  particularly 
of  Parthia. 

13.  Purpurei  tyranni.  "  Tyrants  clad  in  purple."  The  etymology  of  the  term  tyrannat» 
(rvfMrvos)  seems  at  last  to  be  fairly  settled  by  the  learned  Von  Hammer.  A  writer  in  the  Fo- 
mgn  Quarttrlu  Rcview,  (No.  T.p.  238.)  in  an  article  on  the  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
by  thisdistinguished  Orientalist,  observes  :  "  We  will  not  enquire  whether  Turk,  the  grand- 
son  of  Japhet,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  nation,  was  or  was  not  the  Targitaos  of  Herodo- 
tus,  and  the  Togarmah  of  Scripture.  But  it  is  raore  certain  and  more  curions,  that  the  name 
of  the  people  found  its  way  into  the  language  of  tbe  Greeka,  in  a  sense  prognosticating  evil. 
The  ancient  Persians,  who  called  their  own  country  /ron  and  every  other  country  Aniran, 
gare  to  the  land  beyond  tbe  Oxus  the  name  of  Turan.  The  inhabitants  of  thia  latter  coan- 
try  were  proverbial  araong  the  Persians  for  their  rudeneaa  and  ferocity,  aa  the  Scythiana  and 
Thracians  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  from  thence  the  Asiatic  Greeks  borrowed  the 
word  Tifvvroi,  so  that  the  word  tyrant,  traced  to  its  primitivc  signification,  mcans  a  TatrJfc." 

13.  InjuHoto  nepede,  &c.  "Lest  with  destructive  foot  thou  overthrow  the  standing  co- 
lumn  of  affairs."  The  expresston  stantem  columnam  in  thU  sentence  does  not  appear  at  first 
view  to  have  a  very  intelligible  reference  eitber  to  the  Dacus  asper  or profugi  Scythae.  The 
remark  of  the  scholiast,  however,  removes  every  difficully  by  raaking  itantem  eolumnam 
eqaivalent  to  proxsentcm  felicilatem,  and  the  allusion  will  thcn  be  merely  to  the  existing 
state  of  affaira  among  the  Dacians,  Scythian%  and  others  mentioned  in  tbe  text.  A  standing 
column  was  a  general  symbol  among  the  ancients  of  public  security.  Compare  Pindar,  01. 
2. 14(5.  where  Hector  is  styled  Tpotas  fyaxo*  aorpafy  idova,  and  Addison's  "  Dialogues  on 
Medals."  Security,  according  to  this  writer,  "  rests  berself  on  a  pillar,  for  tbe  aame  reaaon 
as  the  poets  often  compare  an  obstinate  reaolution  or  great  firmness  of  mind  lo  a  rock  that 
u  notto  be  moved  by  all  the  assaults  of  winds  or  waves."  , 

If  we  follow  the  common  punctuation  of  the  text  in  the  prescnt  passage,  (consult  Various 
Readings,)  and  place  a  colon  or  periodafter tyranni,  themeaning  will  be :  "  Do  not  with  de- 
structive  foot  overthrow  the  standing  column  of  the  empire,"  alluding  to  the  durability  of 
the  Roman  sway.  The  interpretation  first  given  is,  however,  decidedly  preferable.  Tbe 
cbange  in  the  latter  is  too  sudden  and  abrupt. 

U.  Neupopulus  frcqwm,  &ic.  "  Or  lest  the  thronging  populace  arouse  the  inactive  to 
arms  !  to  arms  !  and  destroy  the  public  rcpose."  The  repetition  of  the  phrase  ad  arma  is 
intended  to  express  tbe  rcdoubled  outcries  of  an  agitated  throng,  calling  upon  the  dilatory 
and  inactive  to  add  themselves  to  their  numbcr.  The  term  imperium  in  this  pasaage  is  equi- 
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valent  merely  to  publicam  quu.ltm,  or  reipublieae  statum,  taking  rcipublica  in  the  general 
scnse  of  government,  like  the  Greek  woXtrtla. 

17.  Te  scmper  anteil,  &c.  Thc  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  all  Ihing?  must  yield 
to  the  power  of  Fortune.  This  is  beautifully  exprcssed  in  the  language  of  the  text:  "  Tbee, 
thy  handmaid  Necessity  ever  precedes."  (Consult  Various  Readings.)— — A  Synaeresis 
operates  in  anteit,  whiuh  must  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable,  {ArU-yit.) 

13.  Clavos  trabnles.  &c.  Necessity  is  here  represented  with  all  such  appendages  as  may 
serve  to  convey  the  idea  of  firm  and  unyielding  power.  Tbus,  she  bears  in  her  brasen  hand 
claros  trabales,  "  large  spikes,"  lilf e  those  employed  for  connecting  closely  together  the 
timbers  of  an  edifice.  8be  is  armed  also  with  "  wedgcs,"  used  for  a  similar  purpose,not 
for  cleaving  asunder.  In  like  manner  "the  unylelding  clamp"  (tcverus  uncus)  niakes  iU 
appearance,  whlch  servcs  to  unite  more  firmly  two  masses  of  stone,  while  tbe  "  melted 
lead"  is  required  to  secure  the  clamp  In  its  bed.  .  Horece  evidently  copies  hit  description  of 
Necessity  from  some  ancient  painting.  Several  commentators  very  erroneously  couaider 
the  clacos  trabalct,  &c.  as  instruraents  of  punbbment.  Winckclmann  also  appears  to  have 
fallen  into  this  mistake.  Compare  his  Essai  sur  f  AlUgorie,  c.  11.  (TroWeV,  &c.f*J.  l.j>. 
327.) 

21.  Te  Spes  et  aJbo,  &c.  The  idea  which  the  poet  wishes  to  convey  is,  tbat  Hope  and 
Fidclity  are  inseparable  from  Fortune.  In  other  words,  Hope  nlwayscheers  the  onfortunate 
with  a  prospect  of  better  days  to  come,  and  a  faitbful  friend  only  adheres  the  more  closefy 
to  us  nnder  the  pressure  of  adversity.  The  epithet  rara  alludes  lotbe  paocity  of  trae  friends, 
while  the  expression  albo  velata  panno  refers  in  a  very  beautiful  mannerto  the  sincerity  and 
candor  by  which  they  are  always  distinguished. 

23.  Uleunque  mutala,  &c.  "  Whencver,  clad  in  sordid  vestments,  thon  leavest  In  anger 
the  abodes  of  the  powerful."  Prosperous  Fortune  is  arrayed  in  splendid  attire,  but  when 
the  anger  of  the  goddess  is  kindled,  and  she  abandons  the  dwellings  of  the  mighly,  ahe 
changes  her  fair  vestments  for  a  sordid  garb. 

26.  Cadis  eumfatee  siccaHs.  "  When  the  casks  are  drained  to  the  very  dregs."  Faithless 
friendsabaudon  us  after  our  resources  have  been  exhaustcd  in  gratifying  their  selfish  cnpi- 

dity. 

28.  Ferrejugum  pariter  doLsi.  A  Graecism  for  nimis  dolosi  quam  ut  ferant,  fcc.  "  Too 
faithless  to  bear  in  common  with  us  the  yoke  of  adversity."  Compare  Serm.  1.  4. 12. 
44  pigerfcrrc,"  i.  e.  nimis  piger  quam  ut  /erot." 

29.  Ultimos  orbis  Britannos.  In  designating  the  Britons  as  "  ultimos  orbis,*'  Horace  mnst 
be  understood  to  speak  more  as  a  poet  than  a  geographer,  since  the  Romans  of  bis  day  were 
well  acquainted  with  thc  existence  of  Hibemia.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  tfcat 
it  was  no  uncommon  tbing  to  call  ali  the  islands  in  this  quarter  by  the  general  name  of  /■- 
sulaa  Brkannieae,  (BpcmmaJ  **<r°«.)  Corapare  Pliny,  H.  N.  4.  «.  and  Mannert,  Geogr.  der 
Griechcn  und  ROmer,  rW.  2.  pt.  2.  p.  33.  seqq.  Catullus  also  (11. 11.)  applies  the  epithet  sW- 
Hmes  to  the  Britons,  but  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

30.  Jureaam  retsns  txamen.  "  Thc  recent  levy  of  youthful  warriors."  Compare  Aes- 
chylus,  Pers.  129.  td.  Stholcfitld. 

32.  Oeeanoque  Rubro.  "  And  by  the  Indian  Sea."  The  whole  extent  of  sea  along  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia,  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  while  as  yet  they  knew  little  of  Indsa,  f 
'EpvOni  5dXa<rw  (ATors  Erythraeum)  and  the  name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  that  of  an  an- 
cient  monarch,  Erythras,  who  reigned  at  a  very  early  period  on  these  shores.  Subsequent- 
ly,  bowever,  the  term  was  restricled  to  the  sea  below  Arabia  and  between  the  Arabian  and 
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hnitn<  gulf.  Tnc  Latin  appellatlon,  Octanus  Rubcr,  answers  ra  tbe  present  instance  to 
tbe  'EpuOpa  SdXaaaa  in  iU  morfi  exteusive  meaning,  and  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the 
uame,  on  the  supposition  that  it  refers  to  colour.  It  is  morc  than  jvrobable  that  this  supposi 
tion  isthe  true  one,  and  that  no  monarcb  of  tbe  namc  of  Erythrns  ever  existed.  A  collatc 
ral  argnment  in  favour  of  this  may  be  drawn  from  the  modern  designation  of  the  Syius  Ara- 
bicus,  {Rf.d  Sca.)  The  mcaning  of  tbis  modern  name  must  be  looked  for  in  that  of  Idumea  or 
the  land  of  Edom»  whose  coasts  tbe  Sinns  Arabious  toucbes  on  tbe  north.  Edom,  in  tbe 
llebrew  tongue,  siguifies  red,  and  was  the  name  given  to  Esnu  for  selling  bis  birthright  for  a 
uiess  of  rtd  pottage. 

33.  EUtu !  acatricum,  kc.   "  Ab  !  I  am  asbamed  of  our  scars,  and  our  guilt,  antl  of  bro- 

(),ers  "   The  poet  was  going  to  add,  "  slain  by  the  hand  of  brothers,"  bot  the  thought 

was  too  horrid  for  utterance,  aod  the  sentenoe  is  tberefore  abrnptiy  broken  off.  (Consult 
Varions  Readings.)  He  merely  adds  in  generai  language,  "  What  In  fine  have  we,  a  horden 
ed  age,  avoided  T"  &c.   The  referencctbrongbout  tbe  ttanza  '»  to  tbe  bloody  struggle  of  the 
civij  wars.    Compare  tbe  frigbtfui  picture  drawn  by  Lucan,  2. 147.  seaq. 

 «« injundum  dominiper  viscera  ferrum 

Kxegit  famulus  :  nali  madutrtpattrno 
Sanguine :  ctrtatum  est,  eui  eervix  eaesn  parentis 
Ctderet :  iufratrem  ecciderunt  protmiafratrss*" 

3».  O  uiuiatn  dijfingag.  "  O  mayest  tbou  fofge  again.''  Tha  poet  s  prayer  to  Fortune  i?. 
tha)  slie  would  forge  anew  the  swords  wbich  had  been  stained  witb  tbe  bJood  of  the  Romans 
in  the  civli  urar,  so  that  they  might  be  employed  agairifct  tbe  enemies  of  tbe  repnblic. 
Wbite  polluted  wlth  civil  Wood  thcy  must  be  thc  objects  of  batred  and  aversion  to  tbc  gods. 

39.  In  Mnssagctns  Arabasqne.  "  To  be  wieldcd  against  the  Massagetae  and  thc  Arabians.'* 
Tbe  Massagctae  were  a  brancb  of  the  great  Scythian  rnce,  and,  according  to  Ilerodotus  (1. 
204.)  occupied  a  levol  traet  of  eountry  *»  the  east  of  the  Caspian.  Larcher  considers  their 
name  eqeivalent  probably  to  u  Eastern  Gctae."  (Histoirt  <f  Htrodotc.  vol.  8.  p.  323.  Table 
GSogrtrphiqve.) 


ODE  3«.   Plotius  Numida  havuig  relurned,  after  a  long  absence,  Uom  Spain,  wberc  he 
bad  been  serving  under  Augustua  in  Ibe  Caqtabrian  war,  the  poet  bids  his  friendc 
^clebratc  in  due  form  so  joyous  an  event.   Tbis  ode  would  appear  to  have  bcen  written 
Aboat  A.  U.  C.  730 


1.  Et  thurt  et  fidibus  et  vituli  sauguine  dctnto.  "  With  both  iuccnse  and  Uie  music  of  tuc 
iyre,  «nd  the  blood  of  a  bullock  due  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  vow."  The  ancient  sacrificcs 
lvere  nccorapanicd  with  tbe  music  of  the  lyre  and  tbe  flute.    Compare  Odc,  4.  1.  21.  So 

also  Amobius(adv.  Gftnt.  7.)  "  Vos  aeris  tinniiibus  cltibiarum  sonis  pcrsuasum  habclis  de- 

ns  el  deitctari  tt  affici,irasque  aliquando  conccptas  corum  satiifaclionc  molliri."  nnd  Censorinus, 
(c- 1^-)  "  Nam  nisi grata  tsstt  (Musica)  immortalibus  dtis,  qui  constant  ex  anima  divina,  profec- 
to  iu4H  sctniei placandorum  dcorum  causa  inslituli  non  csscnt :  ncc  tibiccn  omnibus  suppiicationi- 
busin sacrv»  acdihus adhiberetur,"  &c.   Consult Brouerius de  Adoralionibus, p.  244.  sepy. 

■ 

3.  Numidue.  Acoguomen  of  the  Ptotian  and  AeraUian  lines,  originally  conferred,  as  i* 
probable,  for  some  successes  in  Numidia. 

4.  Htspcria  ab  ultima.  "  From  farthest  Spain."  Refcrring  to  the  sltuation  of  this  conn^ 
»•  v  9 •  fartbest  to  t!ie  ^r«t.   Hesperia  was  a  more  comraonname  for  JCaly  as  lyingto  thewest 
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of  Grcece    *  or  dblincUon  sakc  Spaiu  wu  eoinelimcs  ceJlcd  Ucsperia  nltwui.   Cowpaf  * 
.Vocrofou*,  Sot  1.  3.  trt7.  6cm«$,  t'n  Tir^.  4e».  1.  530.   istfor.  Ori*.  J4.  4. 

0.  Dicidit.    "  DistribnteF."   Coniparc  Odc  1. 13. 15.  , 

■ 

.iVbR  aHa  re«e.    "  Under  the  same  preceptor." 

y.  Mutatacque  simui  togut.  Voung  raen,  among  Uie  Kotnaus,  when  they  had  compieted 
the  scventoentb  ycar  of  lueir  age,  Uid  a&tdc  Uie  toga  prmkxia,  a  gown  bordered  mih 

purplc,  and  put  oii  llie  toga  vinlis  or  manly  gown.   The  usual  time  of  llie  year  for  assnminr 
the  laUerwa?et  ihc  fca*!s  of  Bacchu?,  in  the  month  of  March.    Compare  Orid,  Farf.  T, 
771.  seqq  * 

Htstai  trt  tuvenmut.  qitttrc  toga  Uhcra  delur  « 
I^uaferopucris,  candidc  liacchc,  tuo. 
i>ivet  quvd  ipscpuer  sempcr  j utcttisque  videris : 
Kl  tmdia  tst  arlas  intrr  vUumqnetibi  •' 

w  quia  tu  palcr  cs,  patres.  sua  pignora,  natox 

Conimcndant  curac  numinibusnvc  tuu.'kc. 

Tbe  togu  einlis  wa-j  dciiomiuatcd  tibera,  because  young  persons  werc  theu  frerd  trora  the 
i  cstraint  of  musters,  and  altowed  greater  liberfy. 

10.  Crtssa  nata.    "  A  white  raark."    It  was  croslomnry  with  the  Romans  to  mark  in  uW 
» aleudar  unlucky  days  with  black,  (carbone)  and  Tucky  days  with  white,  or  chalk,  called  C«- 
ta,  oc  ttrr*  Cressa,  sive  Crrfua,  because  it  was  brought  from  that  island.   Hence  a  day  de- 
^ervtng  u  white  mark,  is  one  of  a  lucky  or  fortunate  character-    The  Thracianshad  a  cus- 
tom,  of  throwingevcry  cvcuing  into  an  urn  a  white  or  black  pcbblet  as  the  day  had  been  for- 
tunatc  or  othei  wisc   Thcse  pebbles  wcre  couutcd  at  their  death,  andthek  life  was  adjudg- 
cd  iu  con.-eijueuce  10  have  been  a  happy  or  unhappy  oiie.   Thus  PUny,  H.  N.  7. 41,  "  Vana 
tnartalitas,  d  ad  ciixumscribeudvtn  seipsam  ivgeniosa,  computai  mort  Titraciat  gtnlis :  quae  cal- 
c  jIos  colorc  distinctos,  pro  erpcrimcnto  cujusqiu  diti  in  urnam  condit,  ae  svprerno  dit  scparaLvidi- 
uumtrat.  atque  ita  dc  quaqtu  pronuntiaJ.''    Martial  bcautifully  allndes  to  tbJs  same  cnstom 
(12.34.) 

11.  Ncu  promtae,  &c.    "  N'or  lct  us  sparc the  conteiits  of  Uie  wuie-jar  taken  from  tbe 
vnult."    As  if  he  liad  said,  ••  Let  there  be  uo  want  of  cheering  Iiquor." 

12.  Satium.    Tbe  Salii,  or  pricsts  of  Mars,  twclve  in  number,  were  insUtuted  by  Nnma. 
Thcy  wcro  so  callcd,  becausc  on  solemn  occasions  they  used  to  go  through  tbe  eily  dancin? 
(  -asaltu  nomina  dueunt,"  Ovid.  Fast.  3.  387.  "  cxsvLantcs  SalU,"  Virgil,  Aen.  8.  663.  e 
.-.a.tando,  quod  facert  in  comitio  in  sacris  quotannis  solenl  ct  debcnl."  Varro.  L.  L.  4. 15.) 
Thcy  wcrc  drest  in  nn  cmbroidered  tuiiic,  bound  with  a  brazen  belt,  and  a  toga  praetexta  or 
trabta  ;  baving  on  thcir  hcad  a  cap  lising  to  a  considcrable  hei-ht  iu  the  forw  of  a  cone, 
with  a  jword  by  tbcirsidc  ;  in  tbeir  rigbl  hand  thcy  bcld  n  spcar,  a  rod,  orthe  like  j  andio 
iheir  lcft  tbey  carricd  onc  of  the  Ancilia  or  shiclds  of  Mars.    Lucan  says  it  bung  from  thcir 
neck.    ("  Kt  Sohus  tacto  portat  ancilia  colto."  1.  G03.)   Seueca  makes  tbe  leaping  of  tbe 
Salii  resemblc  tbat  of  fullcrs  of  clotb.    They  used  to  go  to  the  capilol  Uirougb  Uie  Foruin 
undother  public  partsof  thc  chy,  singing,  as  tbcy  went,  sacrcd  songspsaidto  liave  bcen 
compo^ed  by  Nama,  and  wUich  in  the  tlmc  of  Horuce  could  hardly  be  uodcrstood  by  any 
one,  scarcely  by  the  priests  themsclves.  Comj)are  Xicupoort,  de  Rit.  Rom.  p.  345.  Brouerius 
de  Adorationibus,p.  261.    Schocll,  Uist.  dc  la  Litt.  Jfem.  vol.  1.  p.  43.  Dunlop's  Roman  Li  J 
rature,  vol.  l.p.  48.  Lond.  cd. 

MniHDamilistntr:.      Tlr  harO.^riiikins;  l»?mh!-.'    Vo.i  {.rr!  ^r..  s  :n,.  . 
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uiniicidn.  H  wa»  deetned  highly  diagreceful  for  femalea  of  thi»  better  class  to  Iw  preaen! 
on  such  occasioos  at  that  mentioned  in  the  text.    Comparo  Emesti,  Onomnsticon,  p.  65. 


14.  Thrricia  amystidt.  "Intossing  off  tbe  wine-cup  according  to  the  Tbracian  rule.  ' 
The  amustis^  (ipvem),  was  a  mode  of  drinking  practiscd  by  the  Thraciaus,  and  consisted  i» 
'irainingthc  cup  without  closing  the  lips  («,  priv.  and  uvv,  claudo.)  or  stopping  to  take  hrenth. 
lt  denotes  also  a  large  kind  of  drinking  cup.  Thus,  Athenaeus  (11.  25  — vol.  4.  p.  221.  ed. 
Sthxceigh.)  remnrks,  'ApveTtt.  Ka^ctrat  ftiv  «?rw  -rtett  rtc,  tjv  lertv  aTm-crl  rivttv,  ptieavra.  kw 
i)  eiru  W0njpfOf  &q*  Jy  i9Tl  vutv  rf^irtpwf."  In  a  fragment  of  Cnllimaehas  (Jr.  109.  f». 
48J.  «</.  £rn.)  cited  by  the  same,  (10.  60. — vol.  4.  p.  122.  e</.  Sctnecigh.)  we  have  the  Oreek 
***pre«9ion  whence  Horacc  obtained  the  one  which  he  has  employed  in  the  presept  one  : 

Kal  yup  b  Qwxhtv  *br  &i?foTvyt  x**idv  »*v9Tlv 
otvoxoruv'  &\ly*t  V  T/itTo  KteevtU. 

Compare  also  Pollux,  Onomast.  (G.  1C.)  ol  /«5»o*  r,>  uOpiav  *<s<m,  d>.\u  *«:  Urr^aros  «xv/w 

4  .7X0?. 

1C.  Viva*  apism.  "  Thc  parsley,  thatlong  rctains  its  verdure."  Thc  poet  is  thonght  to 
allode  to  a  kind  of  wild-parsley,  of  a  beantifnl  verdnre,  which  prcserves  its  freshness  for  a 
longperiod.  Compare  Theoeritut,  (13.  45.)  Sdteorra  elhva,  nnd  Mosehus,  (3.  107.)  ri  jrWi 
c{\iva.  Theopbrastus  speaks  of  several  sorts  of  parsley  ;  the  efktrw  fyipar,  which  isgcne- 
rally  thought  to  be  our  common  parslcy ;  the  \vxoe(\tvov,  which  seetns  to  be  whnt  wc  call 
Alexanders;  the  i\tioe(\tvov,  or  smallagc;  and  the  iotoe&tvoy,  or  mountain-parsley.  Thc 
Latin  term  apium  U  commonly  derived  from  apis,  because  bees  are  fond  of  this  plant.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  deduce  it  from  the  Celtic  apon,  "  water,"  the  parslcy  loving  the  borders 
of  streams.  Comparc  Martyn,  ad  Virg.  Georg.  4.  121.  Fie,  Flore  dt  Virgile,p.  18.  As  re- 
gards  the  use  of  crowns  at  banquets,  consult  Eiplanatory  notes,  Ode  1. 17.  27. 

Brett  l&um.  "  The  lily,  soon  fading  away."  Compare  tbe  beaotiful  lints  of  Valeriut 
Flaeau^.  492.  seoq: 

0  LUia  ptr  vcrnos  lucent  ztlut  ailta  colorts,  * 
,  Praccipuc  quit  rita  brcvis,  to'.usqvc  partimptr 

Ftorei  honor,  fuscis  ttjam  Noius  imminet  ali*.' 


Tbe  Persian  word  lallh,  which  is  a  namo  for  all  the  liliaceous  plants,  and  pnrticularly  for  tbe 
ToUp.bas  passed  on  one  side  into  the  languagcs  of  the  north,  (lUy,  lilit,  &ic.),andon  another 
into  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues ;  for  \tknov  and  lUium  only  differ  by  the  permutation  of  two 
cognate  letters.  Compare  F6e,  Flore  de  Virgile,  p.  79.  and  PriHcipes  de  V  ttudt  comparaiire 
des  Ungucs,  par  Merian,  p.  31.  Paris,  1828. 

1 

17.  Putres.  Equivalent  to  lascivos.  Compare  the  Greek  forma  of  esprcssion,  %a  raKrair, 
vypiv,  ^xyov,  and  Quintdian,  (11.  3.— vol.  \.  p.  391.  ed.  Spalding.)   'l  natantcs  et  quadam  vo- 

Jvptate  svffusi.  (oculi.)"  ^19.  Adnltcro.    Equivalent  to  amatori.    Coroparc  Esplanatory 

note,  Ode  1.  33. 9. 

20.  Laseivi8  fudtris  ambiiiosior.  "  Encircling  him  more  closely  than  thc  wanton  ivy." 
The  epithet  lascita  is  beautifully  applied  to  thc  ivy  clinging  with  its  shoots  to  the  tree  tbat 
supports  it.  As  regards  the  meaning  hcre  asaigned  to  ambitiosut,  which  is  closeJy  allied  to 
tts  primitive  one  of  "  going,  or  winding,  round,"  comparo  Pliny,  H.  N.  6. 15.  "  Jordnnxs 
r  ormymvs,  H,  quetenus  locorum  situs  palitur,  ambitiostts  ' ' 
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ODE  37.    Writlcn  in  celel.rntion  of  Ihc  victoiy  at  Actiom,  ond  the  f.nal  (riur.ipk  of  A«. 

gustus  over  the  arms  of  Antony  and  Cloopotra.  Tbe  uamc  of  thc  unfnrtuiatr 
Homan,  liowevcr,  is  studiously  conccnlcd,  und  all  the  indignation  of  Ihc  poet  fnlls  upon 
Cleopatra.  Hcr  dcalh  ahmc  is  proposcd  os  a  subjcct  of  pullic  rcjoicings.  (Compa/c  IW- 
roarks  on  the  charactcr  of  thc  odfts,  p.  7  ) 

1.  Nune  tsl  bibauhtm,  kc.    An  evidcnt  imitation  of  Alcaeus.   (Fragm.  opud  Athcu.  H». 
8.—roV.  4.  /».  74.  cd.  Scforeigh.)  .  ; 

Tralttv,  iVriti)  JcJrtiavt  MviiciXo;.  . 

Compare  Remarks  on  thc  Originality  of  Horace,  page  xxxvil  of  this  volume 

2.  Nunc  Salinribus,  Jtc.  "  Now  was  it  thc  time  to  dc.ck  tbc  templcs  of  the  gods  wi:h  » 
splendid  banquct."  Tbe  mcuning  becoraes  plainer  hy  a  paraphrase :  Wc  were  riglit,  roy 
friends,  in  waiting  uotil  the  prcsent  moment:  this  was  indeed  the  trae  pcriod  fortheex. 
pression  of  our  joy Wc  must  imagine  these  words  lo  have  proceeded  from  the  poet  aftt r 
the  joyous  cereinonie»  had  alrcady  begun.    (Cousult  Various  Readiugs.) 

Satiaribus  dapibus.  Thc  Salii,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  the  notei  fo  a  previou» 
ode  (36.  12.)  afler  finishing  their  solcrnn  processton  through  the  streels  of  Rome,  bad  a 
.«plendid  enteilainment  prepared  for  them.  Hence  Saliares  dapcs,  "  coslly  disbes,"  i.  c. 
"a  splendid  banquct."  Conipare  Ciccro,  Ep.  ad  Att.  5.  9.  ••etwi  nrnlai  cssemus  SaJiarcm 
in  modum."   **  Aft««r  we  had  fcasted  luxnriously." 

3.  Pulcinar.   The  primitive  ineaning  of  this  term  is,  a  cushion  or  pittow  for  a  couch ;  U 
jstheu  taken  to  dcnote  tbe  couch  ilself ;  aud  Gually  it  signifies,  froro  the  opcratioii  of  a  pe- 
cuiiar  custoro  among  the  Komans,  a  terople  or  shrine  of  the  gods.  Wlien  a  general  hid  ob- 
lained  a  signal  victory,  n  thanksgiviug  was  decrecd  by  the  Senate  to  be  roade  io  oll  tbe 
temples ;  and  wbat  was  called  a  Ltetisltrnium  fook  place,  when  coucbes  were  spread  forthe 
gods  as  if  nbout  to  feast;  andthcir  images  were  taken  dmvn  from  their  pedestals  and  plaeed 
upon  thesc  couches  aroutid  the  altars,  which  wcrc  loaded  Hrith  the  ricbest  dishes.  Dr. 
Adam,  in  his  work  on  Roman  Antiqnitles,  states  Ihat  on  sucb  occasions  tbe  image  of  Jopiler 
was  placcd  in  a  recliniug  posture,  and  those  of  Juno  and  Minerva  crect  on  seats.   Tbe  rt- 
roark  is  an  erroneous  onc.    Thc  cnstora  to  which  he  refers  was  confined  to  solenin  feslivals 
in  honour  of  Jove.   Compare  Vat.  Max.  2.  1. 2. — With  regard  to  the  meaning  we.  bave  as- 
>igned  pulvinar  in  thc  tcxt,  nnd  which  is  not  given  by  sorae  Iexicograpbers,  consult  Erncstt. 
Ctav.  Cie.  s.  r.  Schutz,  Indcr.  Lat.  in  Cie.  Op.  *.  t. 

G.  Antehac.  To  bc  pronounccd  ns  a  dissyllablc,  (antyac.)  The  place  of  the  caesura  i» 
not  accurately  obscrved  cithcr  in  this  or  thc  J4th  line.    Consutt  Classieal  Jourrtal,  toL  11./. 

354.  Caccmbum.    Used  herc  todeuotc  any  of  thc  more  generous  kiutJs  of  winc.  Com- 

pare  note  on  Odc  1. 20.  9.  and  Excursus  S.  to  this  book. 

C.  Dnm  Capitolio,  &c.  "  While  a  frenzied  queen  was  preparing  ruin  for  tbe  capitol  aud 
«lestniction  forthe  empirc."  An  Hypallage  for  dum  Capitdtio  regina  demcns,  &t.  Horace 
indnlgeshere  ina  spirit  of  poeticexaggeration,  since  Antonyand  Cleopatra  intended  roerely. 
in  case  they  proved  victbrio««,  to  transfer  the  scat  of  empire  from  Rome  to  Alexandrea. 
JHo  Catsiut  (50.  4.— rol.  1.  p.  60«.  ed  Reimttr.)  states  as  one  of  tho  romoors  of  tbe  day,  thtt 
Antony  had  promised  to  hestow  the  city  of  Rome  as  a  present  upon  Cleopalra,  and  to  rt- 
inove  tbc  govertimcnt  to  Egypt  :  or<,  &v  Jtpari^,  njy  rt  vi\iv  c^Hv  rjr  KXcprrfrpa  xapitZrct,  uai  r» 
«fxfrot  lf  rtn>  r.\t}i'9Tor  fttraBAttu.  Pr«pertw9  m»kc«  1he  reqiicst  proceed  from  Oleopetra  hrr- 
setr. 
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Compare  Florus,  4. 11.  "  i/oec  mtfiar  Aegyplia,  ab  ebrio  imperatort,  prclutm  libidinum  2io- 
manum  imperium  petii.  Et  promisit  Atdonius:'  So  also  Otid.  Mct.  15. 828.  "  Scrvkura  *uo 
CapUolia  mtira  Ctmoj»." 

9.  Contaminato  cum  grege,  kc.  '*  With  a  contaminoted  hcrd  of  followers  polluted  by  di«- 
ease."  Consult  the  commentaries  of  Bentley,  MiUcherlicb,  Jani,  and  Doring  on  this  pos- 
*age.  Tbe  allusion  appears  to  be  a  general  one,  to  the  vices  and  debaucheries  of  the  Alex- 
andrean  court,  and  not  to  be  eonfined  to  the  44  tpadtmes"  in  the  train  of  the  queen. 

10.  Qnidlibtt  impotent  spcrare.  44Weak  enough  to  hope  forony  Ihing."  AGraeckm, 
equivalent  to  ita  impotentui  qnidlibtt  sptrarel. 

11.  Fortunaqut  duldcbria.  "  And  intoiicated  with  prosperity."  Comparo  Dtmosthtnts 
(PhUipp.  l  —eol.  1.  p.  35.  td.  Ikiskc)  iyit  «V  olouou,  w  iviots  'AOtrvaioi,  rft  robs  &nd(,  tccftvv  ucdotcr 
T*mtyi8u  rir  w^^W.  and  tb«  remark  of  Thomas  Magister  (p.  603.)  •*  hAvo*  tm  olvov  tb 
utti»  Xfyoostv,  UMa*)hi  rtlarXdctfrffiv  cal  *«  iOOn»  «w^^itfnw  nr^  8o 
also  ^<roa,  io  hiascbolium  on  the  prcsent  passage  of  Horacc  :  44  Etusafortunac  succcssu,  ct, 


13.  Sotpes  ab  ignibut.  *'  Saved  from  the  flames."  This  appcars  to  be  anotber  instance  of 
poetic  eaeggeration.  Cleopatra  fled  with  sixty  sbips,  while  three  hundredwerc  takcn  by 
Augustus.  Many  of  Antony'*  vessels,  bowever,  were  dcstroyed  by  fire  during  the  action. 
Compare  Dio.  Cauius,  (50.  34.— vol.  l.p.  628,  ed.  Reimar.)   'AvrtndXtos  <n%  airSv 

0  Katoap,  uvopfraf  trt  vpdfy,  xtp  Ik  rob  arparoiriSov  utrtriu^aro.  navrabQa  SWo  al  itios  udxDt  *vvq- 

1  t\0n'  »i  uiv  yop  nXXa^  hua  rrpomXiovrts  not,  fiiXn  rt  rvpfdpa  «V  abrovs  i^trd^tvov,  cal  Xauitdias  «V 
^ttobs  i~r,K6%-rt£oyt  xal  rtvas  xal  ^trpiiaj  ayOpaftatv  ko2  r/rrnc  irX/Jprif  irifywBtv  urjYarats  htfyltrrovv . 
k.  r.  >.  Consolt  also  Plutarth,  vit.  Jhtton.  c.  66. — tol.  Q.p.  139.  td  Hutttn.  Id.  ibid.  c.  68. 
AVoriur.  4. 11.  8.    Vett.  Paterc.  2.  85. 

14.  Lymphalam  Mareotwo.  44  Maddened  wltb  Mareotic  winc."  A  bilter,  though  not 
rtrictly  accurate,  nllnsion  to  the  luxurious  habits  of  Cleopatra.  The  poet  pretends  in  fhi» 
way  to  account  for  the  pauic  terror  which  sclaed  ber  at  Actium.  The  Latin  writers  apply 
the  term  lymphttut,  (compare  the  Grcekwu^Acirrot),  to  persons  deprived  of  tbeir  reason ;  im 
accordance  with  the  popular  belief,  that  whoevcr  heheld  any  one  of  the  Nymphs  amid 
the  uvaters  of  a  fountain  wns  immcdiately  struek  wilh  freoey.  Thus  Festus  remarks, 
"  hymphat  dictae  svnt  a  nfjmphis:  tutgo  auttm  mcmoriae  proditum  cst,  quicunque  spccicm  quan- 
dam  efonit,  id  ett  cffigitm  vymphac  tidcrint,furcvdi  nonftcisse fincm  :  quos  Gracci  rvufoMitroi » 
roeant,  Latirti  lymphatos  appdlttnt:'  So  a!so  Varro,  L.  L.  6.  G.  "  In  Graeeia.  eommota  mente, 
q-uos  wu^oX^vnvs  uppeUant,  ab  co  lymphalos  dixerunt  nostri:*  Tbe  analogy  betwecn  lympha 
and  »v>£»7  is  shown  by  the  intermediate  Aeolic  form,  Xvp^a. 

Marcolico.  The  Mareotlc  wlne,  which  was  produccd  along  thc  bordcrs  of  the  Jakc  Marc- 
otis,  (now  Mairout),  in  Aegypt,  near  Alexandren,  was  a  light,  «weetlsh,  white  winc,  witb  u 
delicate  perfome,  of  easy  digestlon,  and  not  apt  to  affcct  the  head  ;  though  thc  ailuFion  of 
Horace  toitv  influenceon  ihe  mind  of  Cleopntrn  woold  scem  toiinply  thot  H  had  not  ol- 
ways  preserved  its  innocuous  qoaHty.  Compare  Excnrsus  7.  to  this  book,  neor  thc  end.  lt 
Joms  been  suggested  by  soine  «rktes  rhot  the  Marcotic  wine  did  not  comc  from  the  vicinity  of 
tho  lake  Mareotis,  but  from  a  canton  af  tbis  name  in  Epiros.  Hiis  opmion  rests  for  support 
ooapassage  in  Herodotus  (2.  77.)  where  it  lasfated,  thattherc  were  novtnes  Iri  Egypt,  and 
tbatthepeopledrankakind  of  beer  in  its  stead.  oh<+  6%  U  «p<6/«#v  vtrotnpiwa  Itaxptvrray  ol 
yOp  tyttiat  iv  rij  ^woi;  Sant\ou  Ms4te*Brun  suceessfully  opposes  this  usswtldtt,  and  sliows  by 
vcryclear  proofs  that^WtertheGfeeln  andRomans,  Ee^ptprodticW  v^oiw  Hir^fof w*ne 
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As  rcgards  tbe  cuUurc  of  the  vine  previous  to  tbe  domination  of  these  foreign  powers,  it  3|J* 
jicars  very  manifest,  frora  ihe  paintiogs  in  the  tombs  througboot  the  Thebaid  and  othcr  part- 
of  the  country,  that  it  wns  fnrfrom  being  unknown.  Some  of  these  paintings  represent 
ihe  whole  process  of  the  vintage.  !n  tbe  sacred  writings  alsO,  (Xumbtrs,  20,  5.),  there  is  h 
vcry  plain  nlluHon  to  thc  vines  of  Egypt.  We  must  eithcr  Ihercfore  eonsldcr  ihe  remark  rtf 
Ilerodotus  incorrcct,  or  refer  it  to  a  part  of  the  country  merely.  Perhaps,  as  the  vincs  wefe 
plantcd  onlhe  edge  of  tbe  desert,  abovc  tlie  level  of  tbe  inundalion,  nnd  not  in  Egjpt  pro- 
perly  «o  culled,  thc  veracity  of  thc  historian  may  in  this  wny  be  savcd.  Unlcss  thi<  latter 
mode  of  explaining  the  difficully  be  adopted,  he  will  bc  found  to  contradict  hiinself,  iince  U 
i«  stated  in  llie  168tb  chaptcrof  thc  sorae  book,  tbat  the  castc  of  warriors  in  Egypt  receivcd 
individually  four  measures  of  winc,  ohw  ricatms  cm«rr$ots.  Compare  Builetin  dts  SeicM** 
Hisloriques,  fcc  ro/.  4.  p.  77.  seqq. 

16.  Ab  Italia  volantem,  &c.  "  Pursuing  ber  with  swift  gallies  as  she  fled  from  ItaU. 
The  eipression  ab  Ilalia  volanUm  is  to  lie  explained  by  the  circumstance  of  Antrmy  anii 
Oleopatra's  having  intended  to  makca  descent  upon  ltaly  before  Augustus  should  l>e  aj»- 
prised  of  their  coraing.  Sorne  vcssels,  however,  that  werc  ?tationed  on  the  look-out  near 
the  Cerauirian  mountains,  having  bccn  mistakcn  by  Antony  for  thc  vnn^uard  of  the  «nemy  s 
fleet,  he  proceeded  no  farthcr  in  his  inlended  course,  but  returncd  to  the  Pelononnesus  and 
wintered  at  Patrae.  Hcnce  the  flight  of  Cleopotra  at  the  Imttle  of  Actium  was  in  laot  "  «• 
/ta/itf."   Compare  Dio  Cassius,  50  9.— vol.  l.p.  610.  ed.  Iieimar.    «oi  l*u**s  CA.rw.m) 

ct  fih  «<  «ffll  lv  rj5  'IroX/a  rhv  r6\ff,ov  ahKf,r*S  ctivt  rai^no,-,  k.  r.  X.    AugUStUS  sent  a  part  of  hi« 

fleetto  pursue  Anlony,  by  wbich,  howcver,  lillle  wascfTectcd.  The  victor  hiroself  set  out 
for  Grecce  and  Asia,  and  finnlly  went  into  wintcr  quarters  at  Samos.  Being  recalled  by  n 
sedition  among  his  forcc*,  he  passed  over  inlo  Italy,  and  remained  twenty-sevcn  days  at 
Brundusiura.  From  this  hnrbour  hc  again  set  sail  for  the  cast.  Compare  Sncfomns,  Aug. 
17.  Dio  CassiusM.  1.  and6.  Consultalso  thc  note  of  Duker  (ad.  Ftor.  4. 11.  8.)  respecling 
tbe  charge  of  blstorical  inaccurnry  brought  ngninsl  Horncc  by  Fabcr,  (Le  Ft r re),  and  b> 
«laugbter  Anno,  (Madamc  Dacicr.) 

20.  Haemoniae.  Hacmonia  was  one  of  the  carlier  appellations  of  Tbessaly,  aniisaup- 
jioscd  to  be  derivcd  from  the  namc  of  au ancient  monarch,  Haeraon.   Tbus, StraJnt  (9. — rot. 

'X  p.  675-  cd.  Tzschk.)  Tcl  KaO"  Uaera  utP  ralra  rf«  OtrraXlas'  KaO'  fi>or  <",  qti  rp-Jnp©»  UaXiZrs 
Hvjtpala,  uxb  Uv^Jtas  rtjs  AftiKaAWos  yvraicof,  A\yox-ia  it  azi  Al^ovcs,  OtrraXia  ii  axo  OtrraXov  roi  Ayo- 

i  js>  Othcr  writers  givc  tbc  uame  less  correctly  witbout  ihe  initinl  aspiratc.  Tbus,  Stepka- 
vut  Byzantinus,  (s.  r.  ed.  Btrkel.  p.  63.)  Afyo»ta.  $  Otrr^Xta,  a-:b  Ahmyoi.  In  Brunck's  cdition  oi 
Apollonius  Bbodius,  the  true  forra  i*  given  both  in  thc  tcxt  nnd  scholia.  The  use  of  tue  epi- 
thet  nivalis  by  Horncc,  has,  howcvcr,  crcnted  n  difliculty  with  sorae  commentatora.  Coasi- 
dcringsuch  an  appellation  unsuitcd  to  the  mild  climatc  of  Thcssaly,  they*uppose  Ihat  by 
Uacmonia  is  meant  Thrace,  aiui  thcy  nccordingly  deducc  tho  name  from  that  of  mouat 
llaemus.  The  objcction  i?  n  trivial  onc.  lloracc  docs  not  intcnd  nitalis  as  a  general  ep;- 
thct,  but  05  having  a  spccial  rcferencc  to  thc  sea?on  of  winter,  the  time  best  adapted  for 
hunting.  It  is  more  than  probnble  that  thc  name  Haemonia  was  hrought  in  by  the  Pe!a*gi  : 
nnd  to  this  saiue  race,  no  dotibt,  must  Ihe  appellation  of  Haemus,  given  to  thenortben» 
boundary  of  Thrace,  the  prcseut  inountaiuous  ridge  of  the  Baican,  be  in  striclness  a«rribed- 
The  curious  aualogy  betwccu  thc  names  Himalaya,  Himala,  Hymia,  Ste.  in  lndia,  and  Hmt- 
mus,  Hacmonia,  Hymettus,  Uc.  in  the  »vcst,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  (Comnare  Crtuzw'* 
Sumbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vot.l.pt.  1.  p.  135.  in  notis.)  In  relation  to  the  hanUug  ofthtw- 
cients,  and  in  pardcular  the  art  of  falconry,  consult  JuVcl-nuMn'*  Uisiory  of  fnoentions,  urt.  I. 
p.  319.  (Joknston'8transl.)  ond  Baehr  ad  Ctes.  p.  297. 

51.  Fatalc  monstrum.  "The  fated  monster."  i.  e.  tht  fated  cause  of  evil  to  tbe  Rimia^ 
world.  Compure  the  ^ordi  of  T.ucnn      5P.)  in  relntion  to  Cleoimlra : 
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"  Dtdecus  Ac^}iti,LattoferaUs  Erinnys, 
Romauo  non  casla  tnalo.    Quantum  impulit  Argos. 
Iliacasque  domosfaeit  Spnrtana  nocenti, 
Ilesperios  auxit  tantum  Cleopatrafurorcs.u 

^tmt.  Aq  iustauee  of  what  gramroarians  term  Syllepsis  or  Synesis,  tbe  retulive  bein^ 
wadetorcfer  to  the  person  iudicated  by  the  antecedent,  not  to  the  grammatical  gendcr  oi 
thc  antccedcnt  itself.  Coinpare  Sanclii  AVmcna,  ed.  Bauer.  vol.  'i.p.  362,  seqa.  and  Pcrt- 
%*/  lalin  Grummar,  vU.  2.  j/.  183. 

* 

23.  T.tpatil  tnsem.  An  allusion  to  the  attempt  which  Cleopatra  made  upon  her  own 
life,when  Proculeius  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  secure  her  person.  She  cndeavoured  to  stab 
I  melf  with  a  dngger  which  she  always  carried  about  with  her,  but  was  prcvented  by  tbc 

RfiOmi.    ThuS  Plutarch,  TaXaitn  KXt.:f<>.,  &ynr  litTcoTpa&Gtioa   kgi  SiaouftltrT,  t&v  Xlpn\f,ior t  ^ 
vypt  ftiv  aiT»,,  traTdtat   vanifaeulvi,  yuo  tr{>  ^avc  r<5»  Xjjffr^iv  {i^ic/mv*  irpo^fW/nLf  Si  ra^i-,  <al  jti- 
"f^irtvr^  rats  X*?*'"  o;ifoupati  6  IlponiXjids*  'Acu.?»,  /c.  -.  X.    Vit.  Jillton.  C.  79. — TOl  6.  p. 

!»•  ti.  Hutten.    Compare  Dio  Cassius.  51. 11  —vol.  1.  p.  641.  cd.  Rcimar. 

Xee  iatentcs,  &c.    '*  Nor  sought  with  a  swift  fleet  for  sccret  sbores."    By  latentcs  oras  are 
ueant  coasts  lyfag  coneealed  frora  the  sway  of  the  Romans.    Ptutarch  statcs,  tbat  Cleo- 
l*tm  fortned  th&  deaign,  after  the  battle  at  Actium,  of  drawinga  fleet  of  vcsBels  into  the 
Arabian  gulf  across  the  neckof  land  called  at  tlie  present  day  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  of 
*eking  some  remote  country  wher«  sbe  might  neitber  bc  reduced  to  slavery  nor  involvcd  in 
war.  The  biographcr  adds,  that  the  first  ships  transported  across  were  burnt  by  the  natives 
"f  Arabia  Petraea,  and  that  Cleopatra  subsequently  abandoned  the  enterprise,  resolving  to 
toruTjr  thc  avenues  of  her  kingdoni  against  tbe  approach  of  Augustus.   The  account,  how- 
•  ver,  which  Dio  Cassius  gives,  diflfcrs  in  tome  respect  from  that  of  Plutareh,  stnce  it  makc- 
ihe  vcj^eJsdestroyod  by  the  Arabian*  to  have  been  built  on  tbat  rfde  of  tbe  istbmus.  Com- 
parc  PlttUrth,  Vit.  JLnton.  e.  69.-tvi.  6.  p.  143.  ed.  Uutten.  and  Dio  Castius,  51. 7.— vol  1.  p. 
ti37.  t4.  iUimr.  ,  . 

2">.  Jauuuiu  rcgiam.    "  Ilcr  paluce  plungod  iu  aJBictiou."    Compare  Osid.  Trist*  1.  8. 

...  '  / 

"  Adflictumnt  fait  tantns  adire  pudor  ? 
Vl  ncjvc  rtsi>iccrt$,  nec  solarerc  jaccnttm  ?" 

f  hecomoion  translation  assigned  iojaccvtcm  in  this  passage,  ('•  lying  in  ruins,")  is  bistorically 
6ke.  The  term  in  question  has  here  the  force  of  rniscram,  efflictam,  or  pcrieuli  imminenti» 
^dejutam. 

36.  Fortis  et  asperas,  &c.  '*  And  had  cournge  to  handle  the  csasperatcd  scrpents."  Ho- 
^ce  bere  adopts  the  common  opinion  of  Clcn|,atra's  dealh  hav:ng  been  occasioncd  by  tbe 
f  iie  of  an  asp,  the  arrimat  having  been  previously  irritated  by  thc  qucen  witb  a  gotden  bodkin. 
fberab  agrewt  deal  of  doubt,  however,  on  this  subjecf,  as  may  be  sccn  froui  Plutarch's 
totement.  After  mentioning  the  common  account,  which  we  bav  c  just  givcn,  the  biographer 
•emtrks,  "  It  was  likewise  reportcd  that  she  carried  about  with  ber  cerlain  poison  in  u 
^How  bo JJun  ivhicb  she  wore  in  ber  bair ;  yct  there  was  neilhcr  any  mark  of  poison  on 
Jerbody,  nor  was  there  nny  serpent  found  iu  the  monument,  though  the  tiack  of  a  reptile 
'V&ssaldto  have  been  discovered  on  tbe  sea-sands  opposite  the  windows  of  ber  apart- 
aent.  Others  agatn  bave  affirmed,  that  sbe  had  two  small  punctures  on  her  arra,  apparentiy 
ccasioned  by  tbe  asp's  sting,  and  to  this  Caesar  obviously  gave  credit;  for  her  effigy,  whicb 
c  camed  in  triumph,  had  an  asp  on  thc  arm  "  It  is  more  than  probable  that  tbe  asp  on  the 
nn  of  the  efligy  waa  a  mere  ornament,  mistaken  by  tbe  populaco  for  a  symbolical  allusiou 
•  hc  rr,*nr»:-  f-i  r>-o^a?ra*s  -!'  •.••*!       -  o  mav  r^\^-h>  v  :    Wr'i?t|ham,  thattbfrre 
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of  course  be  un  asp  on  the  diadem  of  the  effigy,  becauseit  was  peculiar  to  tue  kings  ofr' 
Egypt. 

29.  Ddiberata  morte  fcroeior.    "  Becoming  morc  ficrce  by  a  determined  rcsolution  to 

die." 

30.  Saevis  Liburnis.  Lc.  "  Because,  being  a  haughty  woman,  sbe  disdaincd  being  lcd 
away  in  thc  hostile  gallies  of  the  Liburnians,  deprived  of  a!l  her  former  rank,  for  the  pur- 
l>ose  of  gracing  the  proud  triumph  of  Augustus."  Superbo  triumpho  ishere  put  by  a  Gr*ecism 
lor  ad  tupcrbum  triumphum .  -^— The  naves  Liburnae  wcre  n  kind  of  light  galleys  used  by  the 
Liburniant,  an  Illyrian  race  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  addictcd  to  piracy.  To  shtps  of 
this  constraction  Augustus  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  his  victory  at  Actium.  Thc 
vessels  of  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  werc  remarkable  for  their  great  size.  Corapare  tbc 
inmid  description  of  Florus  (4. 1 1,  5.)  "  Turribus  atque  tabulatis  aUetatae,  easttUonm  tt  «r- 
ijiutn  specie,  non  sine  gemi/u  maris,  et  labore  ventorumferebantur.u 

32.  Non  humilis  tnvlicr.  Porphyrion,  in  his  scholia,  rofers  tooneof  tbe  lost  books  of 
f.ivy  in  illustration  of  the  high  spirit  displayed  by  Cleopatra  towards  the  close  of  her  life . 

Xam  et  T.  Livius  rrfcri,  illam  eum  dc  industria  ab  Augusto  in  captivitatc  indulgentixs  trac- 
tarttut,  idcntidcm  dieere  soliiam  fuissc,  ov  cflta^iiaopat,  id  tstt  uon  triumpfiabor  ab  alio."  Com- 
pare  the  charactor  of  the  Egyptian  queen  as  drawn  by  Dio  Cassius,  61. 16.— t»/.  l.p.  64*. 
*-d.  Reimar. 


♦JOE  38.   Written,  as  is  genetally  supposed,  in  condemnation  of  the  laxury  and  extrava- 
gance  which  marked  the  banqucts  of  the  day.   The  bard  directs  his  attenoW  to 
make  no  other  preparations  for  entertaining  him  but  such  as  aro  of  the  simpfest  kind. 

Mr.  Granville  Penn,  in  a  memoir  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  tlteratare,  atLondon, 
January  3th,  1825,  advances  n  very  ingcnious  theory  in  relation  to  thisode.  He  enthlestbe 
piece  Carmen  Bruudusinum,  and  endcavours  not  only  to  justify  tbis  new  appellation,  but  to 
show,  by  reasons  drawn  from  tbe  odc  itself,  tlmt  it  was  composed  onoccasion  of  the  festtvals 
t,elebratcd  at  Brundnsium,  A.  U.  C.  714,  when  tbe  treaty  of  peacc  wasralificd  bctween  Au- 
gustus  and  Antony.  lle  tliinks  that  tbe  Persici  apparatus  and  the  timplex  myrtus,  which  tbo 
ooet  contrasts  with  each  otiier,  present  a  dcscription  of  the  feasts  respectively  ffiven  by  the 
tworival  commanders;  that  of  Antony  being  marked  by  Oricntal  lusury  and  profosion, 
while  that  of  Augustus  was  cbnracterised  by  stern  and  martial  simplicity. 


1.  Pcrsicos  apparatus.    "  The  festal  preparations  of  the  Pcrsians."   Compare  Xenophon. 
Agcs.  c.  9.  $  3.  ed.  Schncid.)  as  cilcd  by  Athenaeus  (4. 24.— rof.  2.  p.  64.  ed.  ScWgfc.) 

plvyif  lUocfi  racavylv  r:tpun^ovr<u  /i«rrtv<»T*f,  ri  1*  tfivf  rfoi,  pvfiot  il  Tcx>Zvrat,  ri  ji/wc 
^fyoc  Compare  also  thc  account  which  Athcnatus  (4. 26 — tal.  2.  p.  67.  ed.  Schw%gk.) 
gives  from  Heraclides  of  Cumae,  respecting  the  supper  of  the  Persian  king. 

o  f{txac  vhUyra  coronae.  "Chaplels  secured  witb  the  rind  of  the  linden."  Comp&re 
Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17.27.  and  the  remark  of  Pliny,  H.  JV.  16.  14.  **  inter  eoriictjn 
ac  lignum  tennes  tunicae  multipliei  manhranuU,  e  quibus  rinada,  tiliae  vocantur ;  tenuissimae 
earum  phityrac,  coronarum  lcmniscts  eelebres,  antxquorum  honore.,t 

3.  Mitte  scctari.   "  Give  over  searching." 

a.  Mwtftr,  '*  Loltcrsbcwond  it?fes*on."  Aaexpression  bcautifuily  poctic.  Comtffcce 
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Lncian,  (Nigrin.—vol.  \.f.  53.ed.Bip.)  roirovt  yip  dvat  rodtro  nXvnXlf  iv/ov  Itvomplvovt,  koI 
ih  olnv  h  roi(  ffVfirroctoif  i*tr&  ko6kuv  tc  *ai  apvpdruv  h^/ovraj,  tov<  plcov  %itpuivoi  lftviwXaftivov( 
piUt,  Kal  rl  o-zdnov  aiiTwv  gal  rd  Kaodxaioav  ayax&vrat,  «,  r.  \. 

5.  NM  allabores  seduius  eurae.  "  Strive  not  witb  eamest  care  to  add  any  thing."  Se- 
dtdus  curat  is  a  Graecism  for  stdula  eura,  in  the  ablative.   Consult  Various  Reading». 


7.  Arciasnb  vitt.    "Beneath  thc  thick  shadc  of  the  vine."    Comparc  Firgil,  (Ecl 
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SPURIOUS  ODES 


In  1776,  VilloUon  published,  in  the  Supplement  tohis  remarks  on  theTaatorals  of  Longas 
two  odes  of  Horace,  whieh  he  had  received  frora  M.  Genet,  secretary  to  Monsienr,  the 
brother  of  the  French  King.  They  were  said  to  bave  heen  discovered  at  Rome  in  a  MS. 
of  Horaceby  Caspar  Pallavicini.    Villoison  adds  notbing  farther  on  the  subject. 

No  other  traces  of  this  pretended  discovery  appear,  except  in  an  edition  of  Horace,  the 
title  of  which  is  given  as  follows  by  Mitscherlich.  "  Q.  Horalii  Flaeci  Opcra  omnia,  prius  ad 
exemplar  Bentleii  ezcusa,  nunc  insertis  duobus  Codd.  nocissume  rtpertis  aueia,  addita  quoque  de 
harum  Odarum  intentione  tphlola  principis  Pallavicini:1  This  edition  has  neither  date  nor 
place  of  printing  expressed.  It  is  said,  however,  by  Mitscberlich,  to  have  been  published  at 
Prague  in  1760,  underthe  care  of  Prince  FQrstenberg. 

Jani,  in  his  edition  of  Horace,  (p.  cxiv.)  speaks  of  the  odes  in  qnestion  a«  having  been 
published  a  short  time  previous  by  an  English  scholar:  ("  a  docto  Anglo  nuper  tditae  mnt"') 
The  work  to  which  he  refers  is  probably  the  following,  "  A  dissertation  concerning  two 
Odes  of  Horace,  which  have  been  discovcred  in  the  Palatine  Library  at  Rome."  London, 
4to.  1790. 

A  very  slight  eiamination  of  these  two  Odes  will  convince  us  that  tbey  never  could  have 
proceeded  from  Horace.  Still,  as  matters  of  literary  curiosity,  we  have  deemed  it  advi&able 
to  give  them  aplace  in  the  present  volume.  They  are  as  much  entitled  to  appear  as  many 
of  tbe  pieces  falsely  ascribed  to  Virgil  and  other  poets  of  antiquity,  and  which  figure  in  the 
editions  of  their  works. 


ODE  A. 

(Marked  in  the  MS.  as  Lib.  1.  Ode  39.) 


AD  1UL1UMFLORUM. 

Discolor  grandem  gravat  uva  ramum: 
Instat  Autumnus;  glacialts  anno 
Mox  Hiems  volvente  aderit,  capillis 
Horrida  canis. 

Jam  licet  Nymphas  trepide  fugaces 
Insequi  lento  pede  detinendas ; 
Et  labris  captae,  simulantis  iram, 
Oscula  figi. 

Jam  licet  vino  madidos  vetusto 
De  die  laetum  recitare  carmen ; 
Flore,  si  te  des,  bilarem  licebit 
Sumere  noctem. 
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Jam  vidc  curaa  aquilonc  sparsas  ! 
Mens  viri  fortis  sibi  constat, 
Serius  leti  citiusve  tristis 
Advolat  anra. 


ODE  B. 

( Markcd  in  the  MS.  at  Lu).  1 .  Odt  40.) 


AD  LIBRUM  SUUM. 

Dulci  libello  nemo  sodalium 
Forsan  meorum  carior  extitit ; 
De  te  merenti  quid  fidelis 
Officium  domino  rependes  ? 

Te  Roma  cautum  territat  ardua : 
Dcpone  vanos  invidiae  metus ; 
Urbisque,  fidens  dignitati, 
Per  plateas  animosus  audi. 

En  quo  furentes  Eumenidum  ctaoros 
Disjecit  almo  fulmine  Jupiter ! 
Huic  ara  stabit,  fama  cantu 
Perpetuo  celebranda  crescet. 


Fea  makesaveryimportautremark,  in  relation  to  tbe  authenticity  of  these  two  pieces, 
wbJch  ougbt  to  be  regarded  ns  declsive.  Spcaking  of  the  honour  of  the  pretended  discove- 
ry,  heobscrves:  "  Qrisquis  iUeprimus  fuerit  tanto  honore  dignus,  w  eerU  impostor  fuit  pu- 
lidissimus  :  nuUibi  enim  zelitiMSS.  Vaticanis,velin  aliis  Homanis  eas  reptrirt  potui." 
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EXCURSUS  1. 


VINEYARDS  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.t 

To«  cullare  of  (lie  vine  was  an  object  of  diligent  attention  with  tbo  ancient  writers  on  hasbandrf» 
and  the  directions  wbkh  they  give  for  the  traming  and  management  of  the  plant,  in  alroost  every  pos- 
sible  sitoation,  arevery  ample.  Tbat  their  views  were  occasionally  erroneous,  may  be  readily  imagin- 
ed  ;  but  ,considcriog  tbe  statc  of  the  pbysical  scicnces  at  ihc  period  when  tbcy  wrote,  they  luust  be  «1- 
lowed  tohave  a  very  foll  kuowledge  of  tbe  subject. 

Being  awarc  how  much  the  healtb  of  tbe  vine  and  tbe  qualilies  of  tbe  grape  are  liable  to  he  afftrte* 
by  different  soils  and  exposures,  the  ancients  were  at  great  pains  in  choesing  a  proper  situation  for  their 
vineyards.  They  coodemned  thosc  lands  which  were  comjwsed  of  stiff  unctuous  clay,  and  subject  to 
much  bumidity;  selecting  such  as  were  not  too  thin,  but  light,  and  sufficiently  porous  to  admit  tbe  re- 
quisite  moisture,  and  atlow  of  the  fiee  expansion  of  the  roots.  A  chalky  or  marly  loam,  and  a  due  ad- 
mixturc  of  mould  with  gravcl  or  loosc  pcbbles,  were  decmed  favoorable ;  >and  the  advantogcs  of  aoils 
formed  of  rocky  debris,  or  resting  on  Iwds  of  flint,  were  not  overlooktd  :■  but  tbe  preference  appear» 
to  have  been  given  to  tbe  black  crumbling  soii  of  Ihe  Campagoa,  which  consists  of  deeomposed  fofr, 
and  whicb,  frorn  its  colour,  receivcd  the  name  ot*  pulla.  A  soil  itnpregnated  witb  bitter  aiiH  saline  sub- 
stances  was  believed  to  impair  thc  flavour  of  the  wine.  3 

Wilh  respcct  to  the  comparatire  exccllence  of  dtflcrent  exposnres,  the  general  voice  seems  to  have 
been  iu  favour  of  a  soutbeni  aspcct.   Some  writers,  it  is  true,  recommcnd  the  east ;  and  others  advise 
the  plactng  of  vineyards  towards  tbe  norlh,  as  the  quartcr  where  the  most  abundaat  crops  may  be  ex- 
pected.    But  on  this  head  it  is  well  observed  by  Graccinus,  that  the  best  rule  is  to  plant  the  vines  to- 
wnrd s  the  south  in  cold  situations,  and  towards  thc  eaal  in  warmer  regions,  provided  they  be  not  too> 
much  exposed  to  tbe  soulh  and  east  winds ;  ii)  wbich  case  it  would  be  safer  to  attow  tbem  to  face  the 
north  or  west .«  and  Florentinus  decides,  that  thc  choicest  wiuo  is  produced  from  vines  planted  oa  diy 
sloping  grounds,  that  look  to  the  east  or  south.5    Tbe  superior  flavour  of  wines  growing  on  the  tide 
of  bills, compared  witb  those  rtised  on  tbe  plain,  was  univcrsally  admitted.e 

Various  modes  of  planting  and  training  the  vine  were  in  ose  among  the  Rorrraas.  It  was  propa^ntcd 
cither  by  cuttings  (malleoli),  by  layers  (mergi),  or  by  grafls,  which  were  all  sclected  from  ihe  best  fruit- 
bearing  branches.  For  laying  out  new  vineyards,  or  recruitiog  tbe  old,  the  ItaJiap,  husbandroan  gare 
the  prefcrcoce  to  quicksets,  as  thcy  were  more  hardy,  and  sooner  in  a  condiiion  loyicIJ  froit,  than  cut- 
tings;  but  io  tbe  provinces,  whcrc  nopains  wcre  taken  to  form  nurscries  of  vines,  the  latter  ur,et<e> euv 
ploycd.7    A  favourile  way  of  disposing  the  planU  was,  io  the  fonn  of  a  quincunx,  with  surTicient  spacs 


1.  Henderson^s  Hislory  of  Ancient  and  Modern  wines,  p  26.  etseqq. 

2.  "  Quis  enim  vel  mediocris  agricola  nescial  etiam  durissimum  tophum,  vel  carbvncuhem,  simul  at 
quesunl  confracti,  et  in  summo  regcsti,  tcmpestatibus,  gehive,  nec  minus  aestivis  putresccre  calonbvs 
ac  rcsolvi,  cosque  pulcherrime  radices  vitium  per  aestatem  rtfrigcrart,  succunupte  retinere.—Estau- 
tem,  ut  meafert  opinio,  vineis  amicus  etiam  siles,  cui  supcrpontum  est  modicum  tcrrenum,"  SiC 
Colum.3.ll. 

3.  "  Salsa  autem  tellus,  et  quae perhibttur  amara, 

Frugibus  infdix  :  ea  nec  mansvescit  arando, 
JVec  Baccho  genus,  aui  pomis  sua  namina  scrvat." 

Firg,  Georg.  2.  238. 

4.  CWtiro.3.12. 

5.  (icojyonica.  2. 

6.  "  Montihus  clivisque  difficultcr  vincae  convalcscvnt,  sed firmum  probrvmque  saporem  vini  prat- 
lent.  Humidis  etplanis  locis  robustissimae,  sed  infirmi  saporis  vinum,  nec  perenne  facivnt."  Oh 
ium  de  Arbor.  8. 

7.  Cotum.  3  H. 
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bctwcco  the  row»  lo  plough  thc  ground  in  diagonal  furrows.  In  lean  land,  five  feet  wcre  deemed  a  suf- 
ficient  intenal ;  but,  in  rich  soils,  sevcn  feet  were  allowed.  Thc  intcrmediate  space  was  frequcntly  cm- 
ploycd  for  raising  a  cropof  beans  or  pulse :  but  tbis  practice  was  rcprobatcd  by  expcrienced  husband- 
men,  as  tending  to  deprivc  the  vinc  of  its  proper  nourishment  i .  In  tbose  vineyards  where  the  land 
was  ploughcd,  tbc  vitie  was  left  witbout  suppurt,  and  raiscd  upwards ;  in  olhers,  it  was  perraitted  to 
trail  upon  tbe  ground,  or  it  was  traiued  upou  poles  (ptdamenta),  or  upon  squarc  framcs  (juga)%  formcd 
of  po!cs  or  rccds,  and  from  four  to  seven  fect  higb.  This  modeof  distributing  the  brancbes  of  the  vine 
was  the  most  cipensive,  but  it  was  attended  with  the  advantagc  of  securing  a  niorc  early  and  equal 
raaturity  of  the  fruit  than  the  othcr  metbods.  The  wine  obtained  froro  vioes  sprcad  along  the  ground, 
though  very  abundant,  was  gcncrally  of  infcrior  quality,  and  bad  flavour.  In  the  provinccs,  the  vincB 
witboot  props  were  preferred;  but  Ihey  wcrc  somctimcs  placed  on  single  yokes,  baving  their  ptoject* 
iog  brauches  tied  to  rceds  tbat  were  fixcd  in  tbc  ground.a 

The  ancients,  however,  remarking  the  tcndency  of  the  vine  to  shoot  aloft,  and  distribute  its  branches 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  root,  became  imprcssed  with  the  notion,  that  the  raost  beneGcial  mode  of 
tratning  was  to  favour  this  natural  disposition  by  atlaching  it  to  lofty  trees  ;  and  they  conccived  that  tbe 
grapcs  thus  grown  were  most  likely  toattain  a  full  and  equal  maturity.  Thc  trees  selccted  for  the  pur- 
pose  were  thoso  which  have  single  or  cootracted  roots,  such  as  the  white  poplar,  or  of  wbich  the  fo- 
liage  is  not  too  much  tufted,  such  as  theelm,  the  black  poplar,  tbe  asp,  or  the  maple;  but  tbe  elm  was 
chiefly  employed ,  because,  in  addilion  to  its  other  recommendations,  it  is  of  easy  growtb,  and  the  leaves 
furoish  a  grateful  food  for  cattle.  Of  the  twokinds  of  poplar  rooreover,  wbich  have  just  been  roeo- 
boned,  tbe  white  was  used  much  less  frequently  than  the  black.  Trees  thus  appropriated  were  called 
arbusta,  and  considerable  care  was  bcstowcd  on  the  planlatioo  and  management  of  thero.  Their 
usual  bcight  was  f roro  thirty  to  forty  feet,  but  in  warra  climates  they  were  allowed  to  grow  moch  higher ; 
and,  if  wc  may  credit  Florcntinus,  therc  werc,  in  somc  pnrts  of  Bithynia,  vines  trained  in  this  manner 
upon  trccssixty  feet  high,  which,  far  from  cxperiencing  any  degcneracy,  ooly  produccd  so  much  the 
better  wine.  3  It  is,  however,  adroiltcd,  that  it  was  only  in  vcry  rich  soils  that  such  a  practicc  was  al- 
lowable  ;  and  that,  in  poor  lands,  it  was  advisable  to  form  tbe  trces  into  pollards,  at  the  beight  of  eight 
feet  frora  the  ground:  and  Columclla  assigns  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  as  thc  usual  hoight  of  sucb  plan-. 
tations  io  GauU 

/f  we  rely  on  tbe  accounts  which  are  givcn  of  tbe  success  attending  this  mode  of  training,  we  must- 
bclieve,  that  it  was  not  only  the  mosl  convenieot  and  the  most  productive,  but  that  the  wine  obtained 
from  grapes  so  raised  wa*  improved  in  qaalily,  and  was  sweeter  and  more  lasung  than  any  otber  kind. 

Cato  recommends,  that  the  vine  should  be  forced  as  high  as  possiblo,  "  quam  altissimalh  vinean 

facito  ;n  Pliny  even  goes  the  length  of  asserting,  that  fine  wines  couldoniy  bc  grown  in  this  manner,  

44  nobitia  tfina  non  nisi  in  arbustii  irigni  ;"s  and  Columella  agrccs  wilh  hira  in  describing  the  prodace 
of  the  loftiest  trees  as  thc  best.f  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  acknowlcdged  by  the  natural  hatorian, 
that  thispracticewas  unequivocally  condemned  by  Sascma,  tbe  father  and  son,  both  celcbrated  writers 
on  bosbandry ;  and  that,  although  il  was  approved  by  Scrofa,  yet  be  was  disposed  to  limit  its  appli- 
cation  totbe  vines  of  Italy  :  and,  in  dcicribing  the  remarkable  vincs  of  bis  time,  the  same  tuthor  gives 
an  anecdote  of  Cineas,  the  arabassador  of  Pyrrhus;  who,  on  being  sliown  the  lofty  elms  on  wbich  tbo 
Arician  vines  grew,  remarked,  tbat  it  was  no  wonder  the  wine  was  so  harsh,  since  its  parent  was  hung 

oo  «o  bigh  a  gibbet,  "merito  matrtm  rjus  pcnJcre,  in  tam  alta  cruce."i   When,  therefore,  wc 

find  thatfuch  contradictory  opinions  prcvailed  withregard  to  the  bencfits  of  this  raode  of  cullare,  and 
koow  that  U  is  completely  at  variance  with  the  roorc  approvcd  practice  ef  modcrn  times.we  may  infer 
that  tbe  advocates  of  thc  system  werc  mislcd  by  thcir  desire  to  obtain  abondant  cropi,  or  by  somc  ac- 
cidenlal  circumstances  connected  with  the  method  in  question;  as,  for  instance,  tke  froer  exposure 
which  would  be  affordcd  to  the  uppermost  branches,  and  which  would  ccrtainly  pronote  tbc  full  ripen- 
ing  of  tbe  fruit 


1.  Gwprmieo.il. 

2.  Tttes  canteriatae  et  taracatae"   Colum.  5.  4. 
9.  Gtoponica.  4.  1. 

«4.  DeRe  Rustica.  5. 7. 
5.  Hist  AVii  17.  f3. 

7.  Z.t*.  H.  1. 
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EXCURSUS  % 
VARIETIES  OF  ANCTENT  VINES.i 

THt  variettes  of  tbe  vine  known  to  the  nncients  were  very  numerous.  Columclla  and  Pliny  mention' 
about  fifty  sorls,  some  of  which  tbey  describc  with  sufiicient  minuteneas  to  cnable  us  to  Bppreciate  vhf 
rrlation  in  which  they  stand  to  our  modem  vines.  Since  those  authors  compiled  their  account,  Lnde*d, 
notonly  the  namcs  have  bcen,  for  the  most  part,  altered,  but  tbe  plants  tbemsehes  have,  inall  probability, 
uodergone  a  considerablt  cbange,  from  the  cffects  of  culture  and  transplantttion ;  and  we  cannot ei- 
pect  to  rccognise  every  species  which  they  enumerate.  If  the  gamc t  grape  of  the  Khone  is  foond  ur 
degenerate  in  a  few  years,  when  removed  to  the  soil  of  Burgundy ;  and  if  the  maurillan  of  the  latter 
province  acquires  a  new  designation,  and,  perhaps,  also  ncw  characters,  when  brought  to  Auvergoe  or 
Orleans,  it  would  be  absurd  to  imagine,  that,  after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years,  we  sbould  be  able  to 
assign  the  exact  place,  in  a  modern  botanical  arrangement,  to  the  varietics  that  adorncd  die  Mas*ic  or 
Surrentine  hills.  Neverthelcss  it  is  generally  agreed,  to  consider  the  vitis  praecox  of  Coluinella  as 
corresponding  to  tbe  last-mentioned  modeni  varicty ;  whilc  the  vitis  JVomentana  ts  supposed  to  be  the 
traminer,  or  formentin  rougt ;  and  the  Corinthian  grapo  appears  to  be  identified  widi  the  Graecula, 
which,  we  ara  told,  was  so  small  asnotto  be  worth  the  pains  of  cuUivalion,  except  in  a  rery  ricb  soil. 
But  we  can  hardly  be  mistaken  with  respect  to  tbe  charactcrs  of  the  vitis  apiana,  wbich  was  so  called 
from  its  liability  to  be  attacked  by  bees,  and  which  has  oow  received  the  analo^ous  appeJIatioo  ot  muscat 
or  moscadella.t  It  was  in  high  repute,  as  producing  the  most  luscious  and  dorable  wine,  Tfac  bu- 
masti,  oVidy/i,  duracinae,  &c.  may  be  easily  distinguisbed  aroong  our  modem  growths.  In  the  recent 
classification  of  the  Andalusian  wiues,  thair  names  havc  been  successfully  appropriated  to  dWgoate 

Among  these  rarielies  of  tbe  vine,  a  strong  predilection  existed  in  farour  of  the  Amintan,  whkh  i» 
described  as  surpassing  all  othcrs  in  tbe  richness  and  fiavour  of  the  grape,  and  of  which  thcre  were  five 
sorts,  distinguishcd  by  tbeur  botanical  characters,  and  their  greateror  Iess  hardiness  and  fruitfulness. 
Next  to  them  in  excellcnce  was  ranked  the  JVbmentan  or  rubellia,  wbich  was  still  more  prolific  than  tbe 
Aminean,  butof  which  thc  fruit  seemsto  have  containcd  an  excess  of  mucilaginous  matter,  as  tbis  va- 
riety  was  also  known  by  tbo  name  of  fccinia.   Tbe  Eugenian,  Hdveolan,  Spionian,  and  Biturican^ 
tnd  aeveral  others,  were,  in  like  mannner,  esteemed  for  their  abuudant  produce,  and  the  choice  quali- 
ti».s  of  the  wine  wbicb  they  yielded.   That  tbe  ancicnts  spared  no  pains  or  expcnse  to  procure  all  the 
bettkinds  for  their  vineyards,  is  proved  by  thc  account  wbich  tbey  give  of  the  effects  of  their  trans- 
plantation  :  and  thatthey  confined  thcir  attention  to  such  as  were  found  to  answer  best  wtth  particular 
sofls,  mwy  be  inierred  from  the  manncr  in  which  they  describe  certain  spots  as  planted  with  a  sin^le 
spcciet ;  as,  for  example,  the  hills  of  Sorrento  and  Vesuvius,  which  were  covcred  with  tbe  small  Ani- 
nean  grapt,  There  is,  in  fact,  no  part  of  the  writings  of  thc  ancient  agricuiturists  which  is  nvore  deserr- 
ingof  being  recalled  tonotice,  than  thoso  passages  in  which  they  declaim  against  the  bad  effects  of  tke 
protniscuous  culture  of  many  varieties  of  ihe  vine,  ond  rccommcnd  the  husbandmsin  to  plant  oaij 
such  as  are  of  rood  and  approvcd  quality.   But  a*  all  arc  not  equally  hardy,  Columella  thinks  it  um 
be  well,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  failure  of  thc  crop  from  unfavourablc  scasons,  to  keep  three  or 
four,  or,  at  mott.five  sorts,  which  will  be  amply  suftkicnt  for  the  purpose.   Tbesc  be  would  dispose  tn 
separate  divisions  of  the  vineyard,  so  that  the  fruit  of  each  may  bc  kcpt  apart,  and  gathered  by  itsell 
when  it  ripens.  !n  this  way,  he  observes,  the  labour  and  expensc  of  the  vintage  will  be  letsencd  the 
mixture  of  ripe  an<  unripe  grapes  will  be  iu  a  great  measure  avoidcd  ;  the  genuine  flavour  of  each  sort 
will  be  preserved  eatire  in  the  must,  and  improve  in  thc  wine,  until  it  has  reached  its  utroost  per- 
fect»n.s 


1.  Henderton^t  History  of  Andent  and  Modern  Wines,  p.  30.  seqq. 

2.  Tho «»  rocoo«/artooV//fl  CVujrn"  give?  theetymon  moscado,  "  musk.' 

3.  Lib.  3.  81. 
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EXCIRSUH  3. 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  VINTAGE, 

AND 

MODES  OF  PREPARING  THE  MUST.t 

Im  warm  and  low  situatioos  ihe  vintage  of  tbo  ancients  began  towards  the  end  of  September,  but,  ia 
tuost  places  it  was  deferred  till  thc  followingmonth.  When  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  were  observed  to 
fall  looae  upoit  the  slalks  ;  when,  oo  pulling  a  grapc  from  the  bunch,  the  void  showed  uo  tendeocy  u> 
fiJl  up ;  and  when  the  slodes  had  acquired  a  brown  or  blackish  colour,  the  frail  was  deeraed  suffiriendy 
ripe  for  gathering.  As  nothing  is  more  prtjudicial  to  the  quality  of  the  wine  than  the  mixture  of  un- 
ripe  witb  ripe  grapes,  it  wasusual  to  bcgin  with  those  parts  of  tbe  vineyards  where  they  had  attaiued 
(heir  fulleat  maturity,  and  with  the  early  and  black  kinds  in  the  first  instance.  It  was  dceraed  impio- 
per  to  pull  them  when  they  were  parched  by  the  sun,  orwhile  they  were  covcrod  wilh  dew.  Those 
firat  collected  were  tbought  to  yield  the  largcst  quantity  of  mtttt ;  but  the  second  gathering  gave  the 
bcst  wioe ;  the  third,  the  swoetest.  In  some  countries,  as  in  Bithynia  and  Narbonne,  it  wu  the  cus- 
tom  «o  twist  the  stalks  of  the  grapes,  and  tostrip  the  leavcs  around  thcro,  learing  them  thos  eiposcd  to 
tho  full  force  of  the  sun'a  rays,  for  a  period  of  thirty  days  previous  to  the  vintage  :  in  other  places, 
ia  ordcr  to  obtain  a  ricber  wine,  the  grapes,  aftcr  they  wcre  gathcred,  were  spread  on  creles,  to  dry  tor 
three  or  fourdays  in  the  sun.« 

In  making  the  common  wines,  the  grapes,  as  soon  as  collcctcd,  were  conveyed  in  baskets,  (corbes  or 
JUctTiat,)  to  the  cellar,  or  press-room  (torcularium),  where  thcy  were  first  trodden,  and  afterwards  sub- 
jected  to  tbe  action  of  the  press ;  tbe  juice  that  issucd  beiug  allowed  to  flow  into  the  vat,  or  cistem, 
(lacut),  which  was  generally  of  roason-work,  lined  with  plastcr,  and  sunk  into  the  ground.  That  the 
ancients  were  fully  aware  how  rouch  the  quality  of  the  wioe  is  influenced  by  thc  expedition  with  which 
these  operations  are  performcd,  appears  ffom  tbe  direction  given  by  Pliny,  namely,  to  press  at  once  as 
much  as  wouid  fill  twenty  culei ;  for  which  purpose,  he  conceives,  that  one  press  and  one  vat  were  am- 
piv  suifictent  where  tbe  size  of  the  vineyarddid  not  exceed  twenty  jugcra.   When  the  juice  had  ccased 
to  flow  frora  the  pres*,  sorae  were  in  tbe  practice  of  cutting  the  edgcs  of  the  cake,  and  obtaining,  by  a 
fresh  pressure,  a  secondary  wine,  which  they  called  vimim  tortivum,  or  circumdsitium  (wn  de  taHU\ 
and  which  was  kept  apart,  as  it  was  apt  tohave  an  irony  taste  :  the  prcssed  skins  were  then  thrown  in- 
to  casks,  and,  being  fermented  wilh  a  quantity  of  water,  furnished  an  inferior  liquor,  called  by  tbc 
Greeks  JrvWptoc,  or  $*>va,  and  by  the  Romans  /oro,  iquod  hta  acina\  whieh  serves  as  a  bevenige  for 
the  labourera  in  winter  ;  whence  it  was  sometimes  also  called  vinum  opcrarium.  3 

At  first  the  torcular,  or  wine-press,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  simple  constractioD,  consisting  of 
litlle  roore  than  an  upright  frame,  in  which  was  fixed  a  long  beara,  or  lever,  (preZuro),  commonly  loadcd 
with  stones  to  give  it  greater  weight,  and  baving  thongs  and  ropes  attacbcd  to  the  handle,  by  which  it 
could  bc  more  casily  worked.4  Anotber  simple  mode  of  prcesingthe  grapes,  if  wc  may  coufidc  in  tbc 
auihorityof  anancient  painting,  was  by  placing  them  in  a  trough  fixed  in  the  bottomof  an  upright 
square  frame,  in  which  were  three  cross-beams  moving  in  groove?,and  havingn  row  of  conical  wcdges 
betweeneach  beam,  wbich  could  be  drivcn  in  by  mallets.5  When  the  mechanical  powcrs  becamo 
beticr  understood,  the  screw  and  windlass  were  introduced,  by  which  means  a  morc  steatly  and  vigorou» 
p-essure  was  supplied ;  and  subsequent  invenuonj  gave  a  raoro  convenient  form  to  the  rude  and  curober- 
socnc  apparatus  of  early  times. 

Forihe  ordinary  wines,  the  ferroentation  was  suffered  to  continue  till  it  worked  itself  out,or,  ac- 


I.  Hendtrson'*  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  toines,  p.  37  ct  seqq. 

«.  Plin.  H.  JV.  18.  31.   Pallad.  de  Re  Rustica,  10.  11.    Varr.  \.  5*  Geoponica.  7. 18.  Cohm. 

3.  Cato,  de  Re  Rustica.  35.    Varr.  loc.  cit. 

4.  The  representation  of  a  rude  wine*press,  as  exhibited  on  an  antiqoe  bas-relief  found  amongthe 
nins  of  Hadrian'*  villa,  has  bcen  given  b?  Piranesi,  in  JVb.  55  of  his  Vasi,  &c 

5.  PiUurt  frErcolano,  vol.  1.  p.  187. 
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cording  to  Pliny»  for  aboul  nine  days  :  and,  as  the  mass  was  so  considerable,  it  is  evideot  that  thc 
proccss  would go  ou  with  rapidity,  aud  that  a  great  portion  of  thc  aroraa  and  alcohcl  of  the  wioe  would 
be  dissipaled  beibre  the  operation  was  at  an  eod ;  espccialljr  when  the  grapes  did  oot  abound  in  sac- 
charine  matler.  Iu  order  to  obviate  this  fault,  various  methods  were  contrived  for  preserving  tiie 
virtoes  of  the  mu&t  unimpoired,  and  for  procuring  from  it  a  ricber  and  more  durable  wine,  of  which  tho 
authors  so  often  referred  to  havc  transmittcd  verjr  copious  details. 

In  thefirst  place,  the  juice  that  flowed  from  thc  gentlc  prcssure  of  the  gTapcs  upon  one  anoiher,  as 
they  werc  hoaped  in  the  basketsor  troughs,  prcviously  lo  iheir  being  trodden,  was  carefully  collected  in 
thc  vessels  io  which  it  was  intended  to  bc  preserved,  aod  set  aside  (ill  the  following  summer,  when  it 
wa*  eipostd  during  forty  days  to  the  strongest  heat  of  theson.i  As  it  was  procured  fcom  the  most 
luscious  grapes,  aod  kept  from  the  contact  of  the  cxternal  air,  the  fcrmentatioo  whkh  H  underwcnt 
would  1«  very  slight,  and  it  would  retain  in  perfectioo  the  ful!  flnvour  of  the  frait  To  this  bqoor, 
whichappcars  to  have  bcen  first  madc  at  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  I^esbos.a  and  which  was  in  rcry 
high  estimation,  thc  ancients  gave  the  several  nauies  of  rp^vjiu,  wp6^p<>ituf,  or  rpdrpowof,  mustum  sponU 
drjtuens,  antequam  calccntur  uvae. 

Soroetimcs,  however,  when  tbe  quantity  of  juicc  thus  obtainc-d  was  either  too  sraall,  or  not  surBcienUy 
saccharine  to  cnable  it  to  keep  without  farther  preparaliou,  ihc  mus(  tlial  collecled  m  tbc  vat,  beforc  tbo 
grapcs  wcrc  subjcctod  (o  the  prets,  (mustum  lixivium,)  was  put  inio  an  amphora,  which  was  properiy 
coated  and  secured  by  a  well  pitchcd  cork,  and  then  «unk  in  n  pond,  where  it  was  allowed  to  remaj» 
about  a  uonth,  or  till  after  the  winter  eolstice.  Wheu  taken  up,  it  was  comraonly  fouod  to  havc  lost  ali 
lendeocy  to  fcrment,  aod  might  be  preserved  uochanged  during  a  wholc  ycar  or  roorc.a  io  tbis  stalc 
it  was  considercd  as  sornclhing  belween  a  syrup  and  a  wiue  :  and  was  termcd  by  the  Greeks  <uiy 
i.  c.semper  mustum.    When,  instead  of  being  placcd  in  a  fresh-water  pond,  (he  vessel  was  plunged 

into  the  sea,  the  liqoor  was  ihought  to  ncquirc  very  speedily  the  navour  of  age,  u  quo  gcnert  praecox 

JitvetvsUs;"  and  tbe  winc  soobtaincd  was  deoocuinated  &a\acatrris.  To  tbis  practice  (hc  oraclc 
given  to  ihc  fisbcrmeo,  dcsiring  thun  to  dip  Bacchus  into  tho  ftea,  may  be  sopposed  to  allude.« 

The  prcparation  of  the  passum,  or  wine  from  half-dried  grapes,  raried  in  diiTereot  places.  The 
grapes  selecled  were  chiefly  of  thc  apian  or  muscat  kind,  and  wcre  ollowed  to  remain  ou  the  vino  until 
they  had  shrunk  to  nearly  ono-half  (heir  original  bulk  ;  or  clse  they  werc  gathered  wheo  fuUy  ripe, 
and,  being  carcfully  picked,  were  bung  to  dry  in  tbe  sun,  upon  poles  or  mats,  eix  or  scvcn  feet  from  ihc 
ground ;  care  being  taken  to  protect  them  from  the  oighlly  dew  :  but  somc  preferred  the  cxpedicnt  of 
itnroersiug  thcm  in  boiling  oil.   After  they  had  been  thut  trcated,  thcy  wcrc  frccd  from  the  stalk,  and 
introduced  inlo  a  barrel,  und  a  quaotity  of  thc  bcst  must,  sutBcient  lo  cover  the  wbole,  was  thrown  over 
thcm.   In  tbis  thcy  werc  nllowed  to  soak  five  or  six  days  ;  at  tbe  expiration  of  which  they  werc  taken 
out,  put  into  a  frail,  and  submitted  to  tbe  opcration of  thc  press.   This  was  thc  choiccst  eort  of passum: 
aninferior  kind  was  obtained  by  adding  rain  water,  that  had  been  previously  boiled,  instcad  of  most ; 
tho  othcr  partsof  the  process  remaining  the  same.   When  tbe  apian  grapcswere  used,  thcy  urere  first 
trodden  in  tbe  cask,  wilh  a  sprinkling  of  winc  to  each  laycr,  as  it  was  thrown  io ;  and,  aftcr  five  days, 
wereagain  trodden  befbre  they  wcre  squeezed.    When  tbe  fermentation  ceased,  the  iiquor  was  dccant- 
edinto  clean  vessels,  to  be  stored  for  use. 

- 

On  othcr  occasions,  whcn  the  juke  of  thc  grapes  was  deemed  too  thin  and  watcry  for  thc  prodoclion 
of  a  good  wine,  us  was  :ilm<«!»t  ulwuys  thc  cu*c  m  rainy  scuHm:,  it  wai  boiled  down  to  a  greatcrcoo- 
sistence,  and  ;i  small  portion  of  gypsum  was  added  lo  it  The  Lacedaemonians,  we  arc  told  by  De- 
mocritut,  were  in  the  practicc  of  reducing  it  one-fifth  pert,  and  keeping  ittWyears  beforeilwas 
dronk ;  other*  werc  satisficd  vv »th  the  cvaporauoo  of  a  twentieth  part  of  the  bulk. s    Sometimes,  Low  - 


1.  Pli*.  H.  JV.  14.  9. 

3.  u  Jlntequam  prelo  vinactu  sul>jicwnlur,  de  tacu  quam  uaniissimum  adiito  latatumtnam- 
pkoram  navam,  tamque  obltnttu,  tt  imptcato  dthgenter,  ne  qvicquam  aquae  inlroire  postit.  Tunc  oa 
piscinamfriguiae  et  duicit  aquae  totam  amphoram  mergito,  tta  ne  qua  pars  extet  Detndt  patt  du* 
quadraginta  cxvmto.   Htc  usqut  in  aunum  duicc  pcrmantbtt:'   Coium.  U.  29.    Cato.  C.  12u 

1.  tlutarch.  Quatst  JVW.  27.  [Op.  td.  JUtskt,voL  0  p.  620  ) 

5.  Gcoponica,  7.  4. 
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wtf,  ibe  mspissatton  was  carried  mucb  fartber,  and  (be  boiling  prolonged  till  one-tbird,  one-half,  or 
errrj  iwo-thirds  of  the  liquor,  were  evaporated.  The  place  whcre  this  opeiation  was  performed  was 
callrd  the  defrutanum.  Whco  the  raust  was  inipisMted  loonehalf,  it  acqotred  the  name  ofdf/rufum  ; 
wlwotwo-ttoirda  were  leA,  the  liquor  was  denotnmated  earenum  ;  and  wheu  reduced  to  oue  third,  k 
receired  the  appellation  of  sapa  anxmg  the  Roraans,  aod  aipaiev  and  i^a  amon»  the  Greeks:  bot  the 
prupsrtiun»  are  not  alwa)  s  sfatt-d  in  the  same  mauner,  and  were  oo  doubt  reguluied,  iu  sonte  dee,r*e, 
by  the  ongmal  quality  of  the  raust.  t  The  last-m^ntioned  bquor,  when  oblained  froin  rich  grapes,  ap- 
pears  to  have  beeu  drunk  as  a  wine,  and  maj  be  regardcd  a*  correspondiog  lo  the  boiled  wu>*-»  ui  tbe 
rooderni  ;  but  the  two  lormer  wcre  cbicfly  employed  for  correctiug  weak  musi,  aod  for  prepariog  va- 
riuos  conditnents,  wbicb  were  resoited  to  for  the  purpose  of  beighlening  the  flavours  of  the  ancient 
wines.  Tbej  were  in  fact  ideutical  with  tbe  sabt,  or  rairiiu,  of  the  French,  aud  thc  sapa  of  the  Ita- 
litos,  which  are  still  used  for  culinar/ purposcs,  and  wbich  arcmade  accurding  to  the  saine  rule*.* 


Accideot  is  suid  to  have  lcd  to  the  discovery  of  anol  er  metliod  of  preparing  the  mutt.  A  slave, 
whobad  stolen  part  of  the  contents  of  a  cask,  adopied  the  expedient  of  filling  up  the  dcficiency  with 
sea-water,  which,  on  examtnation,  was  thought  to  have  improvrd  the  flavoar  of  thc  liquor ;  and  thence- 
forth  the  practice  of  adding  salt-water  to  certain  wines  beeame  very  cornmon  among  the  Greeks. 
For  this  purpose  the  water  was  directed  to  be  takeu  up  as  fi»r  as  possible  fiom  the  sho»*- ,  and  iu  a  calni 
aod  ctear  day,  in  order  that  it  might  be  had  of  the  requisite  rtrengthand  purity  ;  and  lo  be  boiled  down 
toaboot  a  third  part,  before  it  wa»  added  to  tbe  wine.  Colnmclta  mentious,  that  his  uni  le  was  in  tbe 
bsbit  of  first  keeping  it  six  ycars,  and  theu  evaporating  it  for  use  ;  and  thatof  the  tirjuor  so  prepared  a 
scxtariua  was  sutTirient  for  an  amphora,  being  in  ihe  propnrtiou  of  about  a  pmt  to  little  mure  than  six 
gallons.  "  Some  persons,"  he  adds,  *•  throw  in  as  much  as  two  or  even  tlnt-c  sextarii ;  aud  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  do  so  alao,  if  the  wiue  were  strong  eoough  to  bear  tliis  admixture,  withoot  betraying  a 
ealinetaste,"3— of  which  it  must  be  acknowltdged  there  was  no  uuall  risk.  Nrvertheless  several  ol 
thc  Greek  sweet  wines  were  manuiactured  in  this  manncr  ;  and  Cato  bas  lclt  us  particular  receipts  for 
imitating  them,  in  which  tiie  allowance  of  sea-wuter,  or  salt,  is  always  a  conspicuous  ingr*»diei»t.* 
*lHoc  rinum,"  be  assores  us,  wben  speaking  of  one  of  thete  artincial  compouud»,  "  non  erii  deterius 
yuam  Coum."  Wbaiever  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Coan  wine  may  have  been,  there  ia  reason  to 
-□spect  that  the  taste  ol  the  Ceuaor  was  not  very  refined,  aud  thut  the  liquor  whicb  be  ibus  exlols  could 
oever  have  becom  i  vcry  gratetut ;  even  although  it  was  allowcd  to  ripen  four  jears  in  the  sun.  When 
Horace  describes  the  Chian  wine,  ai  the  supper  of  Nasidienus,  as  being  maris  expers,"*  be  has  been 
generally  supposcd  lo  alludr  to  its  beiog  of  inferior  quality  from  the  want  of  salt  waler,  wbeeeas  hc 
probably  meant  to  insinuate,  that  it  had  never  travelled  on  ttic  sea,  but  was  a  factitious  or  home-mad« 
wine.  For  the  more  delicate  wincs,  sucb  as  the  «*6W«faj,  the  proportiou  of  sea  water  was  only  ooe 
fitiieth  pan.« 

\ 

The^e  were  all  tbe  more  siinple  prcparations  of  the  must,  which  apprBr  to  have  been  adopled  willi 
the  view  of  rendering  it  more  durable  :  but,  as  several  of  the  metbods  in  quest:on,  msiead  of  tcnding 
to  preaerve  tbe  vinousqtialities  of  the  liquor,  were  ralhcr  calculated  to  injure  and  dcstroj  them,  otber 
means  were  devtied  for  rcstoring  to  it  a  due  degrce  of  flavour  and  aruma.  Considenng  the  atlention 
tbat  wai  bettowed  on  ihe  evaporation  of  the  must,  and  the  extensive  scale  on  which  the  process  was 
conductcd,  it  i*  sornewhut  «  xiraoidinarj  tliat  tbe  aucients bhould  bave  continued  in  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  separating  the  alcohol  Irom  tbe  other  component  parts  of  the  wine  ;  the  more  esneciallj  as  they 
had  occasiorally  remarked  the  iuflammability  of  the  latier  fluid  :  but,  as  no  hint  occurs  in  their  writ- 
iags.rrom  which  it  can  be  inferrcd  that  they  had  tbe  most  di»lant  idea  of  such  an  operation,  it  is  clear, 
therecoald  be  noqoesliou  of  strengthening  tbeir  liquors,  according  to  the  mod.  m  fashion,by  the  ad 
rmstnre,  namely,  ot  a  grealcr  or  less  portion  of  ardrnt  spirit.  Tbey  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  bave 
tosuch  rabctancesas,  fromtheir  fragrunt  odour,  and  agrecable  pungency,  were  mosl  likely 


1.  OUum  J8.  19    Pattad.  II.  18.   Dioscor  6.  8. 

*■  u  AnjonnfKuir  says  Olivier  de  Serres,  M  nou»  appelotu  tabe  U  moust,  qui  par  boultvr  ee  co«- 
sume  de  la  maitie' ;  duquel  noue  noua  scrvons  seulemeni  pour  fture  des  «ffucj  en  Vajrpartil  d«$  ri 
arxdes"-The<xtrf  tfgricutture,  (Ed.  18Uj, vof.  1. p  »7. 

3.  DeReRustic*  12  21. 
Gxp.  2i  105. 

6.  Setm  8.  8  15. 

6  Aike*eiV*,l  24 
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to  unpart  the  desired  propertie»,— •*  ut  odor  vino  cootingat,  et  saporis  qoaedam  •  cumin*.M  For 
thi»  purpose  it  was  not  anasusl  to  sprinkle  •  quantity  of  poonded  ,  pitch  or  rosin  on  the  rocst,during  tht 
first  fermentation  ;  or,  aiter  it  wa*  cotnpleted,  to  mfuse  the  nowi*rs  of  the  vine,  the  leaves  of  the  pno 
or  cyprcss,  bruised  myrtle-berrws,  the  shavings  of  cedar-wood,  southeiTiwood,  bitter  almond*,  and 
numberless  other  articles  of  •  similar  naturf  :  >  bat  a  more.  common  mode  of  procceding  j##ms  tobave 
been  to  mix  these  ingredlents,  in  tbe  first  instancc,  with  the  dtfruhtm,  or  in»pitsated  must,  and  boil  the 
wbole  to  •  thick  consistence,  aod  then  to  add  x  >mnll  portton  of  the  confection  to a  certain  quaotity  of  the 
new  wine.  When  we  peruse  the  receipts  for  this  dccocboo,  which  Columellahas  delivered,  we  cannot 
but  be  strnck  with  tbe  large  proportions  and  potcncy  of  the  substaoces  employed.  To  ninety  amphorae  ot" 
mast,  for  example,  which  had  becn  eraporalcd  to  a  third,  ten  sextarii  of  tiquid  Nemeturican  pitch,  or  tar, 
waahed  in  boiled  «ea-water,  and  a  pound  ond  a  half  of  .turpentinc  rcsin,  are  directed  lo  be  added ;  and 
the  liqnor  beio»  again  reduced  two-tbirds,  six  pounds of  crude  pitch,  in  powder,  are  to  bc  eradually  mixed 
wrdi  it,  fogether  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  various  aromalic  berbs,  *uch  as  epikenard,  fleur-de-li». 
myrrb,  cardamoms,  saffiroo,  melilot,  cassia,  swret  scented  flag,  <Lc.  all  wcll  bruiwd  aod  siftecL    Of  thu 
farrago,  Columella  ioforms  us,  thal  he  usually  allotted  four  ounccs  to  two  amphorac,  or  thirteeo  »nd  • 
half  gallons,  wheu  the  rimtage  was  watery ;  but,  in  dry  scaspn*,  three  ounce»  lumced :  and  he  peu- 
dently  cautions  the  wine-dealer  not  tomakc  the  artificial  savour  too  palpable,  lest  his  customers  ihoulci 
bedeterred  by  it  from  parcbasing  the  wine.3    lt  was  only  for  the  infcrior  wine»,  bowerer,  ihat 
svch  roedicaroents  were  used;  for,  as  the  tatne  au'hor,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  justly  remorks,  "  that 
wine,  which  is  capable  of  being  prescrved  (or  years  without  any  condiment,  must  be  reeloned  tbe 
best ;  ftnd  nothin£  ought  to  be  inixed  with  it  by  vvbich  its  genuioe  flavour  may  be  corruptod  aad  dia- 
guised :  whatever  pleases  by  its  oatural  qualities,  u  lo  be  decmtd  the  mo»t  cbo»ce."3 

Manyof  the  artirles  which  enter  ioto  the  above-mentioned  formule,  beingof  an  mioJable  natare, 
would  be  gradunllj  precipitated,  and  ma\  be  considered  a?  operating  cbiefly  in  the  way  of  finings.  Ia 
fact,  several  of  them  seem  to  have  been  adepted  with  this  intentioo,  and  u-ouM,  doubtless,  often  answer 
tbe  Iwofold  purpos»  of  perfuming  and  clarifying  the  wiue.    But,  as  the  disorder  of  aceecence  woold 
be  opt  to  occur  in  all  those  canes  where  lh«  fermenfation  had  been  allowed  to  exhaust  itself,  U  beceme 
necessary  to  resort  to  more  eflWtual  means  for  checking  Ihis  tendency,  and  giving  lo  tbe  wines  a  propcr 
degree  of  durability.    With  that  view.milk,  clralk,  pounded  shella,  toosted  salt,  or  gypsoui,  were  ero- 
ployed  by  soroe  persons;  other»  used  lightcd  torches.or  hot  irons,  which  they  extioguished  io  tbe  winc  . 
•ndnth^rs,  again,  recommended  the  ashes  of  Ihr  vine-stalks,  roasted  gall-nuts  or  ced.tr  cooes,  burnt 
acorn*  or  olive-kemels,  sweet  afmonds,  ar:d  a  variety  of  similar  substances,  whicb  weregenerall)  in- 
troduced  into  the  wine  atler  the  first  frrmentation  wasfinished.4    Whetber  the  ancients  wcre  ac- 
quamted  wtth  the  operations  of  sulpburing,  is  uncertain.    Pliny,  indeed,  tnention»  sulphor  as  one  of  tb^ 

•rticles  ased  by  Calo  to  fine  his  wines  *•  vina  concinnari but,  as  that  part  of  hh>  works  in  which  be 

describt  s  its  employment  is  lost,  we  have  no  means  of  dctcrmining  whether  he  applied  it  m  •  soliJ  form, 
or  in  the  stnte  of  vapour.  In  one  pla<  e,  it  is  true,  he  directs  a  pitched  tila,  with  a  live  coal  aod  varioes 
aromatics,  to  be  suspended  in  the  cask,  previnusly  to  the  introduction  of  the  wine  ;  but  this  was  chiefly 
with  the  design  of  imparting  an  agrccable  perfume,  aud  with  no  view  to  thc  clarifying  of  the  hqoor  j 
A  similar  receipt  U  given  bv  him,  for  removing  any  unpleasant  odour  that  the  wine  may  have  cootract- 
ed.  The  practicc  of  fining  with  thc  white»  of  eggs  scem»  to  have  been  common,  as  boih  Palladius  aed 
Pronto  give  directions  for  it;«  and  the  pas^age  of  Horace,!  in  which  be  alludes  to  tbe  nwoding  c: 
Surreotine  wiae  with  the  lees  of  Falernian,  shows  that  the  yolks  of  pigaonfs  eggs  wcre  also  aaed  ior 
the  same  purpbse ;  unless,  as  therc  is  somo  reason  to  cuspect,  the  poet  has  roistaken  thc  jeik  for  tbe 
white. 


1.  Geoponica,  7. 12.  90. 
%  Dt  Rt  Rustico,  12.  20. 
9.  /6»U  12.  19. 

4.  Geopomca.  7.  12. 

5.  DcReRiutiCG.  c.  113. 

6.  OsejNNMce,  7. 22 

7.  S<W7m.  2.  4.  55. 
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EXCURSUS  4. 
OF  THE  WFNE  VESSELS 

AND 

WINE-CELLARS  OF  THE  ANCIENTSi 

Wbi*  ibe  fermenlalion  io  the  vat  had  ceased,  tbe  wine  was  introduced  inlo  thosc  vessels  in  whicb 
it  was  destirted  to  remai»  for  use,  or  until  it  had  undergone  ccrtain  changea  which  rendered  a 
'«ubsequent  transfusion  advisable.  As  it  was  commonly  in  Uiis  stoge  that  the  medicaments  described 
m  tbe  preceding  eixursus  were  added,  a  considerable  degree  of  secondary  fermentation  would  neces- 
mrHj  take  pJace ;  and  this  cfiect  wonld  be  stiU  farther  increased  by  tbe  preparations  whtch  were  ap- 
phcd  to  tbc  ins.de  of  tbe  vessels.  *nd  which  were  resorted  to  with  the  same  view,  aod  coosisted  of  mach 
tbe  same  •ubstanccs,as  the  condiments  used  for  minRling  with  the  wine.  When  the  wine  was  put  into  a 
cask,  care  was  takcn  not  to  filt  it  tbo  fnll,  but  to  allow  Bufficu  nt  spa<  c  for  the  froth  or  scura  whicb  would  be 
thrown  up,  and  whtch  is  directed  to  bc  diligently  removed  by  ladles,  or  with  the  hand,  during  U>e  first 
fiee  deys.*  It  was  afoo  decincd  of  importance  to  cleanse  the  cellar  or  press-room  from  all  putrid  and 
acescent  substances,  and  to  kcep  up  *n  ngreeable  odour  in  them  by  means  of  fumigations. 

The  most  ancient  reccptaclcs  for  wine  were  probably  tbc  skins  of  animals  (iawel,  utres,)  rendered 
imperviou*  by  oilur  rosioous  gums.  When  Ulysses  proceeded  to  th«  cave  of  tbeCyclops,  be  ii  described 
as  carrring  wiUi  him  a  goat-skin,  filled  with  thc  rich  black  wine  which  he  hsd  received  from  Maron,tbe 
priest  of  Apollo.  i  In  the  celebrated  frstal  proceasion  of  Ptolemy  Philadelpbus,  there  is  said  to  have  been 
a  car,  twentjr-five  cnbits  in  length,  and  foortcen  in  hreadth,  in  which  was  borne  an  uUr  made  of  panUicrs' 
hides,  and  contaioing  three  thoosand  amphorae  of  wine,  which  was  allowed  to  flow  from  it  slowly,  as 
it  was  draj?gfcd  along  :4  but,  unless  this  enormous  wine-skin  had  becn  protcctcd  by  some  solid  casing,  it 
could  not  havr  rcsisted  the  lateral  prcssure  of  such  a  body  of  liquor.  As  the  arts  improved,  vesaels  of 
clay  wcre  introduced  ;  and  the  mfthod  of  ;;lating  them  bcin,;  cnknown,  or,  at  lesst,  not  used  for  Uiis 
porpose,  a  coating  of  pilch  was  appHed,  in  ordet  to  prrvent  the  csudation  of  the  liquor.  In  some 
placef  where  noodabounded,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps  and  in  Illyria,  wine  casks  were  made 
of  that  material :  but  fhe  vessels  in  general  use  amons;  the  Greeks  and  Romnns  were  of  earthen  ware  -, 
aod  great  nicety  was  shown  in  choosing  for  their  construct  ou  such  ctay  os  was  Icest  porous,  and  bore 
tbe  actioo  of  the  furnace  best.  But  it  was  only  (hc  smaller  sort  tbat  could  bc  made  on  tbe  wheel :  the 
lar«er  were  formed  on  the  ground,  in  stoves,  where  a  sufficient  uVgree  of  heat  for  baking  them  could  be 
applted.s  They  bad,  for  the  most  part,  a  bulging  shape,  wilh  a  wide  mouUi ;  and  Uie  lips  were  turned 
out  in  tuch  a  way  as  to  prcvent  thc  ashes  or  pitch,  wiUi  which  they  wcre  smeared,  from  falling  in,  when 
the  cover  was  removed.  Whcn  ncw,  these  vessels  received  thcir  coating  immediately  on  being  takcn 
oat  of  Uie  furnace.  As  such  of  themas  were  of  any  considcrable  size  wcre  liable  to  renls  and  oUier 
acddents,  it  was  customary  to  bind  Uiem  with  leaden  or  oaken  hoops,  in  ordcr  to  preserve  thcra  en- 
tire.  s  Pancirolluj  affirms,  that  they  were  occasionally  capacious  cnough  to  hold  a  waggon  load  of 
wioe,  or  ooe  hundred  and  twenty  amphorae.i  but  this  is  hardly  credible.  That  they  wcrc  often  very 
Urge,  bowevcr,  is  certaio;  for  we  read  of  dolia  scsquieulearia,  or  tuns  which  held  a  culeus  and  a  half, 
or  three  ho^beads  and  one  third.  The  cuiearia  appear  to  bave  been  the  vessels  in  wbich  tbe  ordinary 
wiDeswerecoramonly  sold. 

Aa  <be  Greeks  gave  tbe  prcference  to  small  vessels  for  the  presenation  of  their  wines,  we  roay  infcr 


1.  Henderson's  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  tnincs,  p.  47,  et  teqtj 

2.  Gtoponica.  6. 12. 

3.  Odyss.  9. 195. 

4.  Aihenaeus,  5.  7. 

5.  Oeoponica.  6.  3. 

6.  CWo.c.  39. 

7.  Rerum  MtmnrahilUnn,  1.  m 
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that  their  casks  (irfoW,  werc  of  more  modcrate  capacify.  Tbeir  largest  wine-measure  was  tbe  fuqnrribt 
containing  eighi  gallons,  t  x  pints,  and  a  quarter ;  atid  tbe  cdcec,  KtpAptw,  and  ip*+paf.*  were 
earthenwarevascs  which  held  about  that  quantity.  The  ovadranM,  or  cube  cf  tbe  Roman  foot,  on  the 
otber  hand,  wns  equiva'ent  to  forty  eight  tcxtarii,  or  twenty-seven  English  quarts  :  and  tbe  fejfe,  cadus, 
diotm  and  omphora  of  tbr  Ritman^,  were,  for  the  rooat  part,  of  that  measure.  The  urna  was  cqual  to 
half  an  amphora.  Tbe  last  mcntioned  vessel  was  generall)  of  an  elegant  form,  witb  a  narrow  occk, 
to  whnh  the  two  handiVs  were  attached,  and  the  body  tapering  towards  the  bottora  :  by  which  raeaos 
it  could  be  fised  with  littlc  trouble  in  tbe  ground,  and  the  sediment  which  was  deposited  by  the  wioe 
could  not  be  easil)  dirturbed  by  the  proees*  of  deranting.  Tbose  made  at  Cnidos  aod  Atbent,  but 
particularly  the  latter  plei.e,  were  most  eateemed,  wbence  tbe  representation  of  an  ampbora  upon  cer- 
tain  of  the  \tiic  coins.  Sqmetimes  the  name  of  tbe  maker,  or  of  tbe  place  whcre  thcy  were  roanufac 
tured,  was  stampcd  upon  the  ueck. 

«  , 

Occawonally  these  vessels  received  a  lining  of  plaster,  which  was  thought  to  diminish  the  roughness 
of  the  wioe ;  bot  tbe  morecommon  preparatioo,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  was  witb  pitch,  nasfic, 
oil,  and  varioos  arotnaiic  substances :  and,  as  tbe  qualily  of  tbe  wiue  depended  on  tbe  due  seaaoning, 
gn  at  care  wat  taken  lo  have  them  in  proper  order  for  the  vintage.  In  some  of  the  receipta  for  the 
process  in  quesiion,  wax  is  recommended  as  a  usvftil  addition  to  the  other  ingredrents,  cspecially  if  a 
dr>  wine  wa«  desirt-d  :  Bul  Pliny  and  otber  writers  rondemn  its  u»e,  as  tcndirg  to  cause  acesceocy.9 
Before  tbe  wine  was  introduced,  the  caaks,  or,  at  lea*t,  (he  orificea,  and  coters,  were  osoally  smeared 
wilh  a  composition  of  much  tbe  aame  natur*  as  the  condimenis  above  described.  YVben  tbe  ressek 
were  filled,  and  tbe  disiurbance  of  the  liquor  bad  substdrd,  the  covers,  or  sfoppers,  were  srcored 
with  plaster,  or  a  coeting  of  pitch  mixed  with  the  asbes  of  the  vioe,  so  as  toeiclude  all  commuarca- 
«;un  with  tbc  extemal  air. 

Tbe  cask»  contaiomg  the  stronger  wines  were  placed  in  the  open  air,  or  io  sheds  where  \hey  cou\d 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays  :3  but  io  general  they  were  rangcd  aluii«  the  walls  of  the  wioe- 
cellar,  aod  aook  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  in  sand.    Io  this  siiuatioo  they  were  allowed  to  remaia  tiU 
ihe  tviat  wos  judg»*d  to  have  acquired  a  sufiSoenl  tnatunty  ;  or,  after  it  had  unde rgooe  a  proper  clarifi- 
oation,  the  contents  were  transferred  tosmaller  vessels.    In  what  manoer  tbcy  were  emptied  U  notve- 
ryclear.   The  phrasesdescriptive  of  the operatioo  would,  indeed.  imply,  that  the  Rumaos  had  no 
other  modeof  ratking  theirwines,«  tban  by  iorliningthe  cask  to  ooe  side,  and  thus  pouriog  oot  tbe  li- 
quor .  but  such  a  method  must  have  b*en  attended  with  great  trouble  and  incon venience,  especiaUy  in 
those  ceses  wbere  the  vesaels  bad  been  fixcd  m  the  ground  ;  and  as  many  of  Ihera  remained  statiooary, 
it  may  be  presumed,  tbat  they  must  have  had  other  contrivances  for  dischargiog  the  contents.  The 
syphon,  u»ed  by  thc  Greeks  and  Romans  for  tastiug  ibeir  wines,  appears  tohave  been  merely  a  tobc 
opt-n  at  l>oth  ends,  bkethe  im>:rumerits  slill  employed  for  that  purpose,  by  wbich  a  portion  of  wioe  may 
be  drawo,  by  suciion,  fram  any  part  of  the  cask  :  but,  if  the  same  term  also  denoied  a  fire  cngioe,  by 
wbich  water  might  be  forced  to  a  considerable  height,*  we  may  fairly  conctude,  that  the  use  of  the 
piston  waa  occasiooally  resorted  lo,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  tbe  largcr  tuos. 

Forthe  wine.c»?1lar  Kcclla  vinaria),  the  writers  on  rural  economy  generally  advise  a  northcrn  aspeci, 
and  onc  not  much  expoaed  to  Ihe  lighi,  in  order  tbat  it  may  not  be  liable  to  sudden  vicissitodes  of  ten- 
perature  ;  and  they  very  properly  rru  ulcate  the  uecessil)  of  placing  rt  at  a  distance  from  the  fumaces, 
baths,  cisterns,  orspringsof  water,  stablra,  dunghilb),  and  every  sort  of  moisture  aod  effluvia  likely  to 
aflect  the  wine.  Pancirollus  is  of  opimorv,  that  the  ancrents  were  not  in  tbe  practice  of  having  reposi- 
tories  of  wine  under  ground,  like  our  modern  cellars  and,  unque*tionably,  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence  io  their  works  of  the  exrstence  oi*  those  "estended  vaultsof  difierent  dimensions,"  wbich  Barry 
has  fiuured  to  himsclf :  but,  asthey  wereso  careful  to  secure  tbe  beoefit  of  a  cool  and  equable  atZDOV 


1.  By  syncope,  from  ofi^i^opcSf,  so  callrd  from  tbc  two  handles  attached  to  the  neck,  bj  wbich  it  was 
.•arried.   Tht-  ^iwtjj  had  iis  .  amr  from  a  similsr  circumstance. 

2.  Gtoponica,  6.  5  6    Plin.  H.  JV.  14.  20. 

3     Cbmoanioe  nobilinima  cxposUa  $ub  dio  cadit  vcrberari  tolc,  /unc,  istorf ,  ventis,  aptistivm* 
ridttur»    Plin.H.  JVM4  21. 

4.  "  A*on  ante  verto  Unt  merwn  caaV*  Horat.  Cartn.  S.  29. 

5.  S«e  Hesychivs,  in  voce  xt^v.^BeckmannytGcschicUc  dcr  Krfindungm,  4.  p.  430 
&  Jttr.  Mrmorab.  1.  £  -8. 
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phere  for  their  viaeft,  we  can  hardl)  suppose  ihnt  they  would  overlook  the  advantages  (o  he  derived 
tYnmthismodeof  buiMing.  r/he  directions  given  by  Palladius  for  the  consiruciion  of  a  wine-cellar 
show,  that  it  was,  at  least  in  perl,  excavated  .  for  he  re.  ommends  that  it  sbould  be  three  or  foor  tteps 
below  the  level  of  th«-  calcatorium,  or  plat  »•  where  tbe  grapes  wer»«  troddeo.  ao  that  the  liquor  that  col- 
lected  intiie  vatscould  be  drawn  uff  iutothe  t-asks,  as  ney  Mood  ranged  against  the  walls,  by  >neans 
of  conduns,  or  earthen  lubes.  •  W  hen  th<  quauiily  «»f  wine  tuade,  wa»  greater  tban  the  casks  could 
cooveniently  hold,  a  row  of  tunn  (cupae)  wus  dsposcd  al.iug  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  floor,  on  raised  stands, 
so  as  10  eave  *  free  pas<*ge  bciween  them  and  the  casks  ;  or,  if  tbcse  were  buried  in  the  grouod, 
with  a  s«ng  vaj  over  them. 

Jnthese  cellar»,  which  ntiy  be  con»id<  n-d  a*  analogous  to  the  ceUiers  of  the  Frencb,  the  lighter 
wine*,  or  such  as  lasl*  d  only  froinone  vmtage  lo  another,  were  kcpt :  but  the  s^ronger  xnd  m  >re  dura- 
ble  kinds  were  iransferred  to  another  apartinent.  whicti  by  ihe  Greeks  was  caliVd  anoO^,  or  wtdZv,  and 
whrch,  among  tbe  Romans  wasgcncrall)  plao-d  above  tUv /nmarivm%  or  dryiiig  kiln,  m  order  that  the 
ve&sels  might  be  expostd  tosuch  a  degree  of  Mjioke  a*  was  <  akulated  to  britig  the  wines  to  an  early 
maturity.3  This,  however,  was  an  mvention  ol  the  laler  aget*  When  Telemachus  goes  to  draw  tho 
oecessarv  supplyoi  wine  for  his  voyage,  he  is  represeoted  ts  descending  (o  his  father's  lofty  chumber 
(iryyalpetSev  SdXapov  thpvv,)  which  seems  to  have  been  a  aori  of  treasury,  or  6torehouse,  where,  wifh  jars 
of  fragrant  oJ,  and  chests  containing  gold  and  brass,  and  raiment,— 


"  Many  a  cask  with  seasoned  n+-<  tar  fill*dt 
The  grape's  pure  juice  diMne,  be»ide  ihe  wall 
Slood  wahing,  orderly  arranged,"3  — 

and  he  desires  to  fill  him  twehe  amphoroe  with  the  wine  uext  in  richness  to  that  which  was  reserved  for 
his  *ire%  return,  and  to  adapt  fit  sl<  ppers  lo  ihe  whole.s  From  tliis  account  it  is  manifest,  that,  in  tbe 
varliest  tirors,  therc  wa*  no  separatc  reposilory  for  wines  :  but  that  it  was  kept  in  large  vessels,  and  ina 
low  apartment,  along  witbolhcr  articlcs  of  value,  and  was  drawn  oif  inlo  amphorae,  as  it  was  wanted 
for  trse. 

From  sonv  allusions  in  the  classies,*  it  has  been  contended.  that  the  ancient»  were  fully  aware  of  the 
advantages  of  having  both  outerand  mner  cellars,  and  that  ttiey  devoted  the  tatler  to  the  reception  of 
thcir  more  valueble  wine».  Asxuredl) ,  if  their  repositories,  as  Horace  insinuales,  were  capable of  con- 
tattiing  a  (liousand  anipliorae  at  a  tim*  ,•  we  m»y  easily  conceive,  that  they  rnighl  have  been  divided  io- 
todiflerent  cells,  and  ihat  the  tnncrmost  would  be  reserved  for  the  best  vintages.  But,  in  the  passage 
above  referred  lo,  the  phrase  '*  mtertore  not»  "  may  merelv  iinply,  that  the  wine  10  que6tion  came  from 
the  remotest  end  of  the  cellar,  and  was  theiefure  theoldeti  and  cho.ctst,  or  that  it  was  part  of  tbe  Stock 
whkbhad  been  put  aside  for  fe«tal  occasions.  The  *•  hundred  ke)s"  of  the  cellars  in  wbicb  the  pre- 
cious  Caecuban  vinta^es  are  suid  to  havc  been  stored,  can  be  considered  ouly  as  a  poetkal  amplifi- 


Pievioosly,  hoivcver,  to  depositing  the  amp'  orae  in  thc  opotheca,  it  was  usual  to  put  upon  tbem  a  la- 
bel  or  mark  indicative  of  the  violag<-s,  and  of  thc  names  of  the  cousuls  in  authority  ut  the  timc,  inor- 


1  **  Batilicae  iptiusforma,  calcatortum  loco  habeat  altiort  eonttrvchm  ;  ad  quod  mter  duos  lacus, 
qui  ad  cxcipundu  uina  hiac  inde  depreui  sint.  zradtbus  tribugfcre  aut  qvatuor  ascendatur.  Ex  kis 
lacubus  canaUs  strucii,  vtl  tubi  fictiles  ctrca  extremos  parieies  currant%  et  subjectis  laterx  suu  doliis  per 
victnos  meatus  mananlia  vina  defundant  M—  De  He  Rustica,  1.  18. 

2.  •*  Apothecat  recte  supe>j>on*ntur  his  /ocw,  unde  plervmqve  fumus  (balnearum)  exoritur,  quo- 
niam  mina  ceierius  veterascunt,  quae  fumi  quodam  tenore  praecocem  tnatitritatem  trahwit."  O- 
lum.  1  6 

3.  'Sv  ii  yMcm  ofvoto  waXaioi  tfvviroto 
iaratrav  axofrrov,  Suov  vot&v,  ivrof  e^ovrct, 

l^ekes  voTt  rojyov  ao^oorcc-      ■  ■        Odyss.  2  340. 

4.  ^ua  i*  lpx\t)cov  Kai  rwpaeiv  Socov  iravrae.    Odyss.  2.  353. 

5.  Hor  Carm  i  3. 
•fi.  Id.  Srrm  2,3.  115. 
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der  ihat.  when  thcj  werc  taken  out,  their  age  and  growih  might  be  eastly  recognued.  i  With  ihe  luiu 
riaut  Roman*  ihis  became  a  poinl  of  grcat  importancc;  so  Ihal,  to  particulance  a  choice  tample,  il  vas 
suffi'  icnl  to  mention  thc  year  in  which  it  vvas  placed  in  Ihe  rcllar,  as  is  abundautly  proved  hj  mrnerou^ 
pa*Mm  u  of  their  poets;  und  the  term  nota  was  very  commonlj  croployed  in  reference  U>  the  quality  of 
tbe  hquor.  as  in  the  Imn  of  llorace  above  ciled.  Plinv  amrms  that  ihis  mode  of  design&ting  winctori- 
ginalt  d  irom  ihe  frequ«-nl  adnbcrMii  .•  s  that  wcre  practised  in  the  manufat  ture,  to  that  they  could  ooly 
be  dt-tiuguifhed  by  the  cellar  marks.3  Sometimea  the*e  marks  were  obliterated  by  thtsmukc  to  which 
the  vesaels  h.td  liceu  exp  .«  d,  a»  Juvenal  ullcges  to  have  been  the  case  witb  regard  to  aome  very  old  Se- 
tine  wine  it  and  Ihe  custom  at  placing  impln.it  faith  in  such  a  cnUrion  must  have  given  birth  lo  num- 
bcrh-s»  impositiou»,  as  noihing  could  be  more  easj  than  to  substitute  one  consuPa  ntme  for  anotber,  or 
to  give  the  semblance  of  age  to  a  new  label. 

a^aaaaMtta»^—— saa»— — 

EXCURSCS  5. 
FUMARIUM.* 

Thk  applit  ation  of  the/uwuxrium  to  the  mellowing  of  wines  was  borrowed  from  the  Asiatics,who 
were  in  ihe  habit  of  cxposing  their  wines  to  thc  heat  of  ihe  sun  on  the  topaof  tbeir  houses,  and  after- 
vvard»  placing  ihem  in  apartrncuts  warmt  d  from  bclotv,  in  ordcr  that  thej  might  be  more  tpecdilj  ren- 
dered  fit  for  use.5    As  the  flues,  by  which  thc  ancient  dwellings  were  heated,  were  probablt  made  lo 
opcn  into  ihe  apitheca,  it  is  obvious  that  a  lolerably  steadj  tcmperaturc  could  be  easilj  sopphed,  and 
that  the  vcssels  would  bc  fully  cxposed  to  the  action  of  thc  smoke.    Although  tbe  tendeocy  of  this  pro- 
ccdurc  maj,  nccording  to  our  modera  imtions,  apmar  vt-ry  qucstionable  ;  jet,  wheu  attentivelj  couti- 
dcred,  it  docs  not  seem  to  diftVr  bus  h  from  that  of  the  more  recent  mcthod  of  mellowing  Madetra.  and 
other  ttron^  wines,  by  pla<  in^  them  in  a  hot-housc  or  in  the  virinity  of  a  kitchcn-fire  or  baker'tuven, 
which  i*  found  to  as*isi  th.'  deve 'opcnient  nf  thcir  flavour,  and  to  brirur  tbem  to  an  earlj  matnrity.  Al 
the  earthcrii  vases,  in  which  thc  aruieiil  wines  wtrc  prrserved,  werc  delcnded  by  an  ample  coatin?  oi 
pitch  or  plahter,  it  is  not  hkelv  tliat  the  srooke  could  penctrale,  so  as  to  alloj  and  vinate  thc  genuioe  l&ste 
and  odour  of  the  l.quor  ;  bui  the  wnnnth  tthich  waskept  upbj  it»  meanswould  bave  the  eflect  of  soft- 
eninu  the  harshness  of  the  strongcr  wines.  and,  probably,  01  dissipating,  to  a  certara  cxteut,  the  pntent 
aroma  ol  ihe  condimcntt  witlt  whirh  they  were  unproenaUd     Although  Tibullas  gives  tbe  ephbet 
*•  smoky  "  lo  the  Falernian  wme»  thut  prepared,a  and  Horace  speaks  oi  thc  amphora  with  wbtch  be 
piopoted  to  cclcbrate  tlie  calends  of  Mart  h,  as  having  becn  laid  op  "  lo  imbibe  the  smoke,"  dunnglbt 
consulship  of  Tulus,"  thcy  arc  oot  to  be  understood  us  alludin^  to  the  flavour  of  the  (iquor,  bot  atere- 
ly  to  iht  process  by  uh.th  it  was  broughl  toa  hi^h  dei;ree  ot  mellowness.    The  descnptioo  of  Ovid, 
liowever,  may  be  considrred  as  m  >re  corrcct ;  for  he  applies  the  tenn  only  to  the  cask  in  which  the  w ine 
was  tuclosi  d.t    At  ihe  sarne  tnnc,  ii  must  be  acknowlcd^t-d,  tbat  the  practice  in  quettion  was  liablelo 
grealabuse;  aud  ur  nuy  rcadily  conccive,  tbal,  from  thc  success  attcnding  the  experimcnt  asappiied 


1.  Among  thc  amphorae  lately  found  on  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Leptis,  and  now  depostted  in  the  Brr 
tisb  Maaeum,  is  ono  with  the  following  intcription  in  vermilioti: — 

L  CASSIO 
C.  MARIO 
COS. 

it  h«d,'con<cqucntly,  bcen  flllcdvvith  the  vintapc  of  thc  vcar  647,  A.  U.  C.  when  Lucnts  Oaxru»  Len* 
gt^ltifl  Mtd  CkknMti  ius  Ncpo$  wcre  cousuls;  and  when  Marius  himself  was  contending  wirh  Jo?-- 

tha  for  thc  pt>scssion  of  thc  adjaccnt  provioce. 

2.  tftff.  .Vfl/.  23.  1. 
3  Sat.  h  34. 

4.  HendersorCs  Hisiory  of  Jlncimi  and  Modtm  Wines,  p.  54.  51*77 

5.  G<ticn.  Sitnpl.  414 

f,  EUg.9  1. 

7.  Carm.  3  8.  9 

8.  Fast.  5  317. 

9.  F-pi?-  1°  >*■ 
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tolbe  urtt-reie  growths*  itmight  happcn  that  maoy  inferior  wims,  thouyh  no(  at  all  adapled  for  theope. 
rmtioo,  would  nevertheless,  be  madc  to  undergo  it,  in  the  vain  hope  of  beitering  their  cotidiiion;  that, 
irom  an  aniieiy  to  accelerale  the  prorets,  the  wines  would  be  somrtinws  exposcd  to  a  destiuctive  heat ; 
or  ibai,  from  matteatioa  totbe  corkiug  of  the  vessels,  tbe  smoke  im^ht  enter  ihcm,  and  unpait »  rrpul- 
sire  savour  totbo  contents.  As  these  forced  wines  were  in  great  rtquett  al  Romc,  arid<in  ihc  prm  i!  - 
ceo,  tbedealers  wcutd  oiten  be  (emptcd  tosend  indhferent  spccimcns  into  the  markct :  and  it  is  oot,  per- 
bapw,  witbout  reason  that  Martal  inrei^hs  so  bitterly  againsi  ihc  produce  of  tho  fumaria  of  Mars«  illes, 
particalariy  those  of  one  Munna,  who  seems  to  have  bcen  a  notorious  offender  in  thts  line,  and  whom  tbe 
poet  humorously  supposes  to  have  abstained  from  rcvisiting  Rorae,  lest  he  shoutd  be  compelled  todrtnk 
hts  oirn  wines. 


EXCl  RSl  S  C. 

I 

INSPISSATED  WINES 

ASD 

VARTETIES  OF  ANCIENT  WINES.1 

One  ceruin  consequence  of  the  long  exposare  of  the  ampborae  to  thc  inlluence  of  tbe  lumariom 
tnusthave  been,  that  a  portion  of  tbe  contents  would  exhale,  and  that  the  rcsidue  woold  acquireti 
greater  or  les*  degree  of  consistence ;  for,  howevcr  well  tbe  vases  might  have  been  coated  and  lined, 
or,  however  carefully  they  raight  bavc  bcen  cloaed,  yei,  from  the  nature  of  the  matrrials  employed  in 
their  coroposition,  from  tbe  action  of  the  vinons  fluid  from  within,  and  the  effect  of  Ibe  smoke  andheat 
from  withoot,  it  was  quilc  impossible  that  some  degree  of  exudation  should  not  take  pl  ac  e.    As  the 
more  vofttile  parts  of  the  must  were  often  evaporatrd  b>  boiling,  and  as  various  solid  or  viscid  ingre- 
dients  were  added  to  the  wine  prevkmsly  to  ils  introdurtion  into  tbe  amphorae,  it  is  manifest  that  a 
fartber  exhalation  must  have  reduced  it  tothe  state  of  a  sjrupor  extract.    In  the  case  of  the  fiuer 
wines,  it  is  troe,  this  etTect  would  be  in  sorae  mensure  counterattcd  by  the  influence  of  (be  iosen»ible 
fermentation ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  original  exlractive  matter,  as  well  as  of  thc  ru-terotreneou* 
sub»i«nces  suspended  with  it,  would  be  precipitated  on  the  stdes  and  bottouw  of  the  vessels",  in  the  form 
of  lees    botf  in  other  inttances,  th*  pnxessof  inspissation  would  g  » 011,  witbout  much  abatement  from 
this  caase.    Hence  il  comes,  that  so  many  of  tbe  ancient  wines  have  been  described  as  thick  and  fat ; 
and  tnat  tbey  were  nol  deemed  ripe  for  use,  until  thej  I  ad  acquired  an  oily  smooihneba  from  age. 
Uencc,  too,  the  practice  of  employmg  strainers  (cola  eiiwrta)  lo  clarif)  them,  and  frec  tbera  froin  their 
dregs.   In  fact,  tbey  often  became  consolidated  to  such  a  degree,  ihai  tbey  could  no  longer  be  poured 
from  tbe  veascls,  and  it  was  necessary  to  dissolve  tbem  io  hol  waier,  before  uVy  could  be  dronk.  We 
leam  from  Anstotle  tbat  «oroe  of  tbe  slronger  wines.  such  as  the  Arcadiau,  wera  reduced  to  a  coocrete 
mass,  when  expoeed  iu  skins  to  the  action  of  the  smoke  .2  and  tbe  wme-vases.  discovered  aroong  thc 
raifis  of  Herculaneura  and  Pompeii,  have  generally  beeu  found  to  contain  a  quantity  nf  earihy  matter. 
It  is  clear,  then,  ihat  tbose  wines  which  were  designcdfor  loog  keeping  could  not  have  been  subjected 
to  the  bighrst  temperature  of  the  fumariuro,  without  being  almost  always  reduced  to  an  extract.  In- 
deed,  Colamella  waros  the  operator  tbat  such  inight  be  tbe  issue  of  the  proce&s,  and  rvcommends  that 
there  sfaoald  be  a  loft  above  the  apotheca,  into  whicb  tbe  wiucs  could  be  rerooved,— "  ne  rurrus 
nvma  ruffitione  mtdicata  rin/." 

For  the  more  precious  wines,  the  ancients  occasionalty  emploved  ressels  of  glass.  Tbe  bottles, 
Tases,  cups,  and  otber  articles  of  tbat  material,  wbicb  are  to  be  seea  in  every  colleclion  of  aotiquities, 
prove  that  they  bad  brooght  tke  manufacture  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  We  know,  tbat,  for 
preserving  frnits,  tbey  certainly  gave  ihe  preference  to  glass  jars ;  and,  al  tbe  suppar  of  Triraalcio,  so 

1.  Htndert&Ci  Hutory  of  Ancient  and  Modern  teints,  p.  56.  $eqq. 

2.  JKeteorobg.  4. 10. 
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•dmiraWy  depicted  by  Petroniua,  evoo  amphorae  of  gbss  are  said  lo  have  been  iutroduced  «  Wbtther 
of  the  full  quedranial  mea»ure  does  not  appear;  bol,  in  all  probab.liiy  thej  wen-  o»  more 
dirnensions,  for  we  are  told  bv  Martial,  Itmt  the  rhoio  et  Fnlenujin  was  kept  in  cmalt  gtos 
._,!  Mtd  neither  tbe  nunihrr  oi  in*  jm<  *t*.  nor  the  qu*li'j  of  th«  hquor,  «upposioj;  it  to  havebetn 
ioe,  would  have  jusiified  ihe  use  o4  full-i.f-d  amphorac,  ou  tbeocte»ton  above  alludVd  to. 

Tbe  ancienta  were  careful  lo  rjck  their  mlw*  only  wfien  the  wiud  wis  northerly,  as  tbeybidob- 
sened  tbal  they  were  apt  to  be  tu  b  d  whrn  it  bl. w  in  au  oppositr  direction.  Tbe  weaker  eorts  aere 
trWcrred,  in  the  *pring,  to  the  »ess*ls  in  vr:.ith  tht-ywere  d.Mmed  10  remain  ;  tbe  etronger  kwds 
during  aurruner;  but  thoscgrown  cn  dn  s»nU.  wt-re  noi  dnw»  off  ur.ttl  afu-r  the  *inter  soUtice  »  kc- 
cording  to  Plolarch,  wines  wcre  most  aflUied  by  tbe  wesi  wiod  ;  and  such  a»  remained  onchaoged  bj 
it,  were  pronounccd  likcly  to  keep  aell.  Hrnce,  at  Atben«,  and  in  oiher  parts  of  Greece,  there  was  a 
ieast  in  bonour  of  Bacchus,  on  the  eleventh  d;iy  of  the  nnmth  Anthcsterion,  when  the  westerly  winds 
bad  generally  tet  in,  a't  which  the  produce  of  ihe  prectd.ng  vintase  was  first  taated.*  Inorderto 
allore  customers,  various  tncks  app.nr  lo  have  been  practised  by  ihe  ancient  wine  dealer*  :  «ome.,  for 
iostance,  put  the  new  vintage  into  a  cafk  that  bad  bern  *  asoned  tvilh  an  old  and  hi^h-flavoured  wine : 
otben  placed  cbeese  and  outs  in  the  cellar,  that  thoae  who  r  ntered  minht  be  temptrd  to  eat,  and  tbus 
have  tbeir  palates  blunted,  beforc  thcy  tasud  ihe  wine.  The  buyer  a  rt- commended  bv  Floreotmus 
to  taate  the  wines  he  prupows  to  purchaar,  during  a  iiortb  wind,  when  he  will  bave  the  fairest  chance  o? 
forming  an  accurate  judgment  of  their  qualuies.» 


VARIETIES  OF  ANCIEN  T  WINES.« 

Tbo  ancUnt  winos  were,  for  tbe  utost  part,  dest£nated  accordingto  the  places  wberc  tbey  grcw:  bat 
occasionally  tbey  borrowed  the  apptllation  of  the  grapts  frotn  wtnth  ihej  were  made;  and  the  name 
at  the  vine,  or  vineyard,  stood  iudiscrimiuately  for  tl>«i  of  the  wine.    Wh«*u  very  old,  tbey  received 
certain  epitbets  mdtcative  of  that  ciaumstancc,  a*  tawpias   eontulare,  Opinitnum  Arminum,  But, 
asit  sometimes  happened,  thatf  by  loug  keepiug.  the.v  lost  tbeir  orii;'n«l  fl^vour,  or  at  ojuued  a  disa- 
gTeeabiy  bitterU*te,it  was  net  unusual  to  mtroduce  inlo  tbem  a  portion  of  mu»i,  wnh  ihevirw  of 
correcting  theae  dcfccts:  wine  ih  «.  cuwd  was  called  cinum  recent*Uum.    Tiie  wine  presenied  to  per- 
soos  of  distinction  was  termt  d  yutefoiec, 7  or  honorartum.    Suthwasibe  ru  b  sweet  wme,  of wbich 
Ulysses  had  twelve  ampborae  givrn  hnn  by  Maroo,  and  whit  b  was^o  bigwly  valued  by  the  donor,  that 
he  kept  it  carefully  con« ealed  froin  all  bis  buusebold,  save  bis  wife  aud  the  mtendant  of  bis  atores,  ai 
itt  attractions  were  not  ea&il}  resi^ted. 

None  of  the  more  genr  rous  wines  were  reckoned  6t  fnr  drinkin^  befort  the  6fth  year,  and  the  rr»;o- 
rity  of  tbem  were  kept  lor  a  much  longrr  per  i»»d.  Ti.e  thm  tvhite  a mes  are  siaied  by  Galen  to  bave 
ripened  »oonest ;  acquinng,  first,  a  certain  dcgree  of  sharpneas,  whrch,  by  the  time  ihey  were  teo 
yearsold,  gave  place  to  a  grateful  pun|ten«  \,if  thet  did  no>  tum  arid  wilhin  the  firat  fbnr 
Even  the  stron^  and  dry  white  wine»,  he  remarks,  noiwiihsundhm  their  b»<ry.  were  liabfe  to 
cy  after  tbe  tentb  year,  unleas  they  had  b*«en  kepi  with  due  carr  .  bui  if  the>  escaped  this  danger,  tbty 
might  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  len-jih  of  ivne.  Socli  w  .s  thf  ca<e  more  e-pe«  lallv  with  the  Sur- 
rentine  wine,  which  coniuiued  raw  and  harsh  uniil  about  iweniy  jear»  old,  and  aflerward»  improtrd 
progre«sively  .  seldetn  tontracting  an\  uuplebaant  bitterncsa,  but  retaininv  t  s  quMlitiet»  unimpaireH  to 
the  last  and  disputing  tbe  palru  of  excellence  wiih  the  growths  of  Falernom.t    The  rramarine  wines 


1.  Soryrsc  34. 

2.  Epig.  S.  40. 

3.  Gtoponica.  7.  6. 

4.  Sympos-   S.  ouaejf.  7. 

5.  GeoponictL  1.  7. 

6.  fienderson'9  Hutory  ofAncienl  andModem  IVincs,  p.  69.  teqq, 

7.  II 4.  259. 
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which  were  imported  into  Ilaly,  were  thooght  to  havc  attained  a  niodenite  agc  in  tix  or  seven  years ; 
and  mich  as  were  strong  enough  to  bear  a  sea-voyage  were  found  to  be  mucb  improved  by  it.  1 

Thc  lighter  red  wines  (vina  horna,  fugacus,)  were  used  for  common  drinking,  and  would  seldom 
endure  longer  than  from  one  vintage  to  anothcr  ;  but,  in  good  seasons,  they  would  somethnes  be  found 
capable  of  being  preserred  beyond  theyear.   Qf  thisdcscription  we  may  suppo*c  that  Sabine  wine  to 
bavc  becn,  whirh  Horace  callaupon  his  fricnd  to  broach  tvhen  four  years  old  ;3  although  in  general  the 
propcr  agc  of  the  Sabinum  was  from  scven  (o  fiftecn  years  ;  and  the  poet  has  abundantly  shown,  in 
other  parts  of  h»*  work«,  that  he  knew  how  to  value  old  winc,  and  was  seldom  content  with  it  so  youog. 
The  slronger  dark-coloured  wines,  whon  long  kcpt,  undcrwcnt  a  species  of  decomposition  (cariem  ve- 
tttstatisj  from  fhe  precipitation  of  partof  the  oxtraetive  matter  whicb  thcy  contained.    This,  and  thc 
pun-^enry  (acumen)  which  stich  wines  acquiivd,  werejtistly  estcomed  thc  proofsof  their  having  arrired 
at  their  due  age.   Tbe  genutne  flavour  of  the  vintagc  was  then  futly  developed,  and  atl  the  roughness  of 
its  early  condition  was  removcd.    From  the  rrode,  howcver,  in  which  the  ancient  wines  were  preserv- 
ed,  a  grcater  or  less  inspissation  took  ptace  ;  and,  if  we  may  depcnd  on  thc  statement  of  Pliny,  this 
was  most  observable  in  the  more  generous  kinds:  and  the  taste  feecame  disagreeabt)  bitter,  obscuring 
tbe  true  flavour  of  the  liquor.    Wine  of  a  raiddle  age  was,  thcrcfore,  to  be  preferred,  as  beiog  the 
most  wholesorne  and  grateful  :3  but  in  thosc  days,  as  wcl!  as  ours,  it  was  thc  fashion  to  ptace  the  high- 
est  valueon  whatever  was  rarest,  and  au  extravagant  sum  wasoften  givcn  for  wines  which  weretiteraU 
ly  not  drinkable.    Such  secms  to  havc  Ue«>n  thc  case  wilh  the  famous  vintagc  of  the  year  in  whicb  L. 
Opimius  Nepos  was  consul,  being  thc  633d.  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  :  when,  from  the  great 
warrath  of  the  summer,  »11  thc  productions  of  the  earth  attamcd  an  oncommoo  de-ree  of  perfection. 
Vellcius  Paterculus,  who  flnuri»hcd  150  years  afterwards,  deuios  that  any  of  it  was  to  be  hftd  lo  bii 
timc  ;4  but  botb  Piiny  and  Martial,  who  wcrc  coniiderably  posterior  to  that  bistoriao,  describe  it  as 
stitl  inexhausted  at  thc  timc  whon  thcy  wrotc.    Thc  formcr,  indeed,  admits  that  it  was  then  rcducod  to 
the  consistencc  of  honey,  and  could  only  bc  used  in  small  quantitie»  for  flavouringother  wines,or  mixing 
with  water.5    Reckoning  the  original  price  to  have  bceo  one  hundrcd  numroi,  or  sixteen  shillings  ajad 
sixpeoce  for  the  amphora,  he  calculates,  that,  according  to  the  usual  rale  of  Roman  intereat,  a  «ingle 
ounce  of  tbis  wine,  at  the  time  of  the  third  coosulatc  of  Caliguln,  wben  it  bad  reachcd  its  160lh  year, 
must  have  cost  at  least  onc  nummus,  or  twopence  ;  which  would  make  thc  price  of  ihc  quart  amount 
to  six  shillingsand  sixpmcc  Englisb.s 

A«i  thc  ordinary  winos  of  Ftaty  wcrc  produccd  in  «rreat  abundancc,  they  werc  often  sold  ot  very  mo- 
derate  prices.  ColumcftVs  rcduced  estimatc  would  make  th»-  oost  about  fourpencc  thc  gallon  :  but  we 
find  (rotjL  PHny,  that,  when  Lioinius  Crassus  and  J<ilius  CaoKir  wcrc  consuts,  an  cdict  was  issued  by 
tbcm,  probibiting  the  sale  of  Greok  and  Amincan  winc  for  cfcht  asses  thc  amphora,  which  would  ba 
lcss  than  one  penny  a  srallon  ;  and  the  *nme  author  assert«,  on  the  authority  of  Vnrro,  that,  at  thc  time 
of  Metellus'*  triumph,  thc  congius,  a  somcwhat  smaller  moasure  than  our  gallon,  was  to  bc  bought  for 
a  einslo  as,  or  about  thrce  farthings  Enjrlish.  With  the«e  very  low  pricc?,  however,  il  is  not  casy  to  ro- 
roncil?-  the  statemcnt  of  C^iccro  as  o  the  rate  of  dutios  that  were  occasionally  levied  oo  wines.  Thns, 
ooe  of  the  charges  of  mal-adminisiration  brought  against  M.  Fonteius  was,  that  he  bad  raised  an  undue 
suro  of  moory  in  this  inanoer  :  butCicero  proves  the  practice  to  havc  been  by  no  meaos  Uuusual ;  and 
mcntion*,  among  otber  tnslaaces,  that  of  fiiurius,  who  bad  exactcd  oot  less  than  sixteen  sealertii,  or 
two  KhiJliogs  and  sevcn  pence  English,  for  tlie  amphora,  on  the  cotry  of  wines  into  Toulouse,T  which 
would  be  upwards  of  lour  times  tiie  amount  of  the  prices  last  quetcd. 


1.  Plin.  Hist.  JVaf.  14.  18. 

2.  Carm  1.  9.  7. 

3  Hist.  JVa/.23. 1. 

4  Hist.  Rom.  2. 7. 

5  Hist  Jfat  H.  i. 

(i.  IjangwiUCs  Obscrcatiom  on  JlrhvthnoVs  TabUs  of  Anaent  Coins,  &c.  p.  *7- 
7.  Hist.JVal.U.i:  18.  3 
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tiou,  aod  nol  apt  (o  affect  the  he«d ;  though  the  allusion  of  Horace  to  its  infloence  on  the  mind  of  Um» 
patra  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  had  not  always  preserted  its  innocuous  quality .  1  Tlie  wine  of  Me- 
roe,  however,  which  was  produced  at  t!.e  feast  givcn  to  Caesar  by  that  voluptuous  teoiale,  wooid  appear 
tohave  been  iu  still  higher  estimatioii,  and  to  liave  boruc  some  resemblance  to  the  Falemiao*  Th« 
Taeniotic,  oti  the  other  hand,  which  derived  it»  namc  fruon  the  narrow  stripof  land  where  it  grew,  wa* 
a  gre>,  or  greenish  wuk  (irrf^X«poj),  of  a  greaterconsistence  and  more  luscious  laste  than  thc  Mareo- 
lic,  but  accompanied  with  some  degrec  ot  astriiigency,  and  a  rich  aromatic  odoor.  The  wior  of  An- 
tyllu,  aiso  tbe  produce  ol  the  viciuity  of  Alexandrea,  was  the  ooly  remaiumg  growih,  from  amcMi^ 
tha  numerous  vineyards  wbuh  flourished  u>  Egypt,  that  attaiued  auy  degree  of  celebrity.s  Pli- 
ny  commcnds  the  Sebennylic  wine,  which  he  describes  as  made  from  threc  kinds  of  grapcs,  but  wilboui 
affording  tbe  means  dclermmiug  ils  pcculiar  quality. 

Ou  the  mountain  Tmolus,  iu  Lydia,  a  brown  swcct  «viue  was  produced,  wbicb  is  classed  by  Virgil 
aud  Calen  among  the  first-rate  growths,  bul  describcd  by  riiny  as  too  luscious  to  be  drunk  by  itself, 
and  as  chiefly  used  for  flavouring  aud  corrcctin^  tbe  harshtuss  of  other  wiue».  The  ScyhtlliUs,  *o  call- 
cd  from  the  prace  of  its  growth  iu  Galatia,  is  only  noticed  by  Galen,  on  account  of  ils  th  ckness  and  cx- 
trcme  sweelness.  The  AbaUs,  which  was  a  wine  of  Cilicia,  appears  from  his  report  to  have  been  a 
sweetish  wine  of  a  red  colour.  The  Tibenum,  Arsynium,  and  Titucazenum,  are  enumerated  by  the 
same  author  among  the  lighter  growths  of  his  native  coutitry  :  thc  two  first  werc  probably  dry  rcd  wines; 
the  latter  is  describcd  as  a  swcct  winc,  but  not  vcry  rich  or  high  coloured.  Thcy  ripcned  thc  soonrst  01 
all  the  Asiatic  wine«. 

.-      -j       -    -  f       *  f  T*  •  » *  " 

^clli         vl/  V  f  '.**: 

•,  •■ir«tl»W.rM?*Mv>  ' 

EXCI  RSl  S  8. 

PRINCTPAL  WINES  OF  THE  ROMANS.3 

:     >.  nyi  O .  xtnr.  ■ 

DtrRtKc.  the  carly  a?cs  of  the  Republic,  it  is  doubtful  whcthcr  ihe  Roroans  were  ranch  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  wine ';  for  the  constant  predatory  warfarc  with  the  neighbouring  sortes,  in  which  thej  were 
cngaged,  must  havc  prevented  them  from  giving  that  attention  to  their  vineyards  which  was  necessarr 
for  bnnging  the  produce  to  any  degree  of  perfection.  Romulus  directed  milk  to  be  used  for  tbe  liba- 
lions  to  the  gods  ;  and  a  posthumous  law  of  Numa  torbade  the  sprinklingof  tbefaneral  pilewith  wine,« 
mcrely,  as  Pliny  conccivts,  on  account  of  its  scarcih .  That  the  vine,  however,  was  partially  cultitat- 
cd  in  thosc  time.s  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  Mezentius,  king  of  Etruna,  having  been  paid  tn  wine 
for  thc  succour  which  hc  afforded  thc  Rutulani  ln  their  war  against  the  inliabitants  of  Lauuro.  It  was 
not  till  the  six  bundredih  ycar  ol  the  cily,  if  thc  asserlion  of  tbe  author  just  quoted  be  correct,  that  tbe 
ftalian  wtoescame  iulo  such  voguc,  as  to  be  deemed  superior  to  those  of  all  other  countrics. 

Few  partsof  Italy  provcd  unfriendly  l/i  the  vine;  but  it  flourished  most  in  that  portion  of  the  soufh- 
wcstcrn  coast,  to  which,  from  its  extraordinary  fertilily  and  delightful  climate,  the  uanw  of  Campania 
felxx  was  given.  Concerning  thc  extent  of  the  territory  in  question,  there  is  some  diflerence  of  opi- 
nioti&mong  ancient  authors,  in  consequcncc  of  the  various  boundaries  that  were  succcssively  asftgnecl 
toit,*  but  Pliny  and  Strabo,  who  have  given  thc  fullcst  account  of  its  gcography,  coiiflne  the  «ppetla- 
tion  to  the  level  country  reaching  from  Sinuessa  to  the  promontory  of  Sorrento,  and  including  the  Cam 
pi  Laborini  from  which  the  present  name  Terra  di  Lavoro  if  derired.  The  exuberant  produce  of  tVw: 
rich  and  ineihaustible  soil  of  the  whole  of  this  district,  which  is  so  happily  exposed  to  tbe  most  fteniai 
breezes,  while  it  is  sheltered  by  the  Apennines  from  all  the  colder  wind«,  has  called  forth  the  eulogw-s  o*. 
every  wriler  who  has  had  cccasion  to  menlion  It    There  the  carlh  yields  ils  choicest  fruits  almosl  oo- 

1.  Carm.  1.  37.  14. 

2.  Lucan.  Phars.  10.  161. 

3.  Hendersorfs  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  IVines,p.  81,  seoy. 

4.  "  Vino  rogum  ne  respergitoV-H.  JV.  14.  1«. 

5.  "  C.  Peregrini  Diss.  de  pluribus  Campaniisvetcrmn,"  in  ffVarr.  Thes.  Antitj.  Ttal.  S.  0 
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biddeu, — »« ipsa  volentia  rur»iw — refosingnot  even  the  growths  of  the  torrid  tone  :i  and  if  the  inhabit- 
ants  too  often  remein  insensibte  tothe  advantages  of  their  situation,  the  treveller  cannot  fail  to  be 
channed  with  the  luxuriant  display  ©f  vegHable  life  whlcb  borsts  upun  hts  sight  From  this  distriet 
then,  the  Romans  obtained  those  vintages  which  th«-y  valued  so  hi^hly,  and  of  tvhirh  thp  fame  extend- 
ed  toajl  partsof  th*  world.  In  ancient  times,  indVed,  the  bill*  by  wbich  the  sorfnce  is  diverslfled 
ee«mto  have  formedone  contioued  virwvard  ;  «nd  f-very  care  was  taken  to  maintain  the  choice  quahty 
of  tbe  produce.  With  respect  to  the  locality  and  de»iznution  of  particular  celebrated  npots,  nmch  con- 
troversy  has  arisen  arnoog  crilics.  Florus  speaks  of  Falemun  as  a  mountain.s  and  Martial  de-cribes 
if  under  the  same  tiile ;  s  but  PHny,  Polj  brus,  aud  others  denominatc  it  a  field,  or  terrilory,  («*•*•) ;  nnd, 
aatbe  beat  groivths  «vere  styled  iiidi*LT<miriaU:ty  Massicum  and  Falemum,  Peregrini  concurs  wiiri  Vt- 
biusiu  decidmg,  that  Meusicus  was  tbe  prop-r  appellation  of  the  hill  which  rose  front  tbe  Falernian 
plain.  By  a  similar  mode  of  reasoniug  it  might  be  iuferred  trom  tlie  lerm  arrtj/'  wbicb  occurs  in 
ooojuuclion  with  44  Massicvt"  in  the  spletidtd  description  of  the  origio  of  thc  Faleruian  vineyards  gi- 
ven  by  Silius  Italkus,  tbat  tbe  epilbel  Massicus  was  applicable  to  morc  levcl  grounds. 

Thetrath  seems  to  be,  that  tbe  choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  range 
of  bills  which  commeuce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Sindessa,  ai»d  extend  to  a  considerable 
Jistance  inland,  and  which  may  bavc  taken  thetr  general  naine  from  tbe  town  or  district  of  Falernum  : 
b»t  the  most  conspicuous,  or  tbe  best  cxposed  among  them  may  have  been  the  Massicus  ;  and  as,  In 
proccs»  of  time,  several  inferior  growths  werc  confounded  under  thc  common  dcnomiuation  of  Falemi- 
an,  correct  writers  would  choose  tbat  ephhet  which  most  occurately  denoted  fhe  fincst  vlntages.  If, 
howerer.it  be  allowablc  to  appeal  to  the  analogy  of  modern  names,  the  qucstion  as  to  the  locality  will 
be  qaickl)  decidcd ;  for  the  mountain  tbat  rises  from  the  Rocca  di  Mondrasjone,  whlch  is  generally  al- 
lowf  d  (o  point  fo  tbe  vite  of  ancient  Sinucssn,  ts  still  known  by  thc  name  of  Montc  Massico.  That  tbe 
Masstc  vvines  were  growuhere  ts  sutnciently  proved  by  ihe  testhnony  of  Mnrtial,  who  dcscribes  them  as 
tbe  peoduce  of  the  Sinuessan  vincyards.4  At  a  short  distance  to  the  east, and  on  the  slope  of  the  adja- 
«ent  ridge,  are  two  vlllages,  of  which  the  upper  is  called  Falciano  a  mante,  ahd  the  lower,  FalcinnO  a 
fnuso.    Here  was  the  anoient  Fuustianum,  of  which  Fulciano  is  a  corruption. 

The  acc  rjunt  wbicb  Pliny  has  furnished  of  the  wines  of  Cnmpania  is  the  most  circomstantiHl,  and,  as 
no  one  hud  ^reater  opportuoittes  of  becoming  familiar  with  Ihe  princi|Nil  growthsof  his  native  couotry, 
doubtlcea,  tbe  most  corrcct.  44  Angustus,  and  rowf  of  the  lendmg  men  of  hie  time,"  he  informs  os, 
44  gare  tbe  prefereoce  to  the  Setint  wine  tbit  was  grown  in  the  vitieyard»  above  Forom  Appii,  as  being 
of  all  fcinds  the  least  apt  to  mjure  the  stomach.  Formerly  fhe  Catcuban,  which  came  frorn  tbe  poplar 
niarshes  of  Amyclae,  wrs  most  esteemed  :  but  it  has  lost  its  repute,  partly  from  the  ne^i^ence  of  the 
growers,  and  partly  from  the  limited  eatent  of  tho  rineyard,  which  has  been  nearly  destroyrd  by  the 
tavi^ablecanal  that  was  begun  by  fcero  from  Avernus  to  Ostia.  The  second  rank  used  to  be  assigned 
to  the  grow  ths  of  tne  f-ulenuan  territory,  and,  amon?  them,  chiefly  to  the  Fuusiianum.  Tbe  territorv 
of  Fulernum  begins  from  the  Csnrpaniari  bridge  on  the  left  hand  as  you  go  to  UrbaBa,  which  has  been 
recently  coiontsed  and  placed  nndur  the  jurisdiction  of  Capua  by  Sylla :  the  Fmustian  vioeyards,  ngain, 
are  situated  about  four  milea  from  Uie  village  in  the  riciuity  of  Ccdiac,  which  villagc  is  six  miles  from 
Sinuessa.  The  wines  produced  on  this  soil  owe  their  relebriiy  to  the  great  carc  and  altention  bestovvcd 
on  their  tnauufacture  ;  but  latterly  they  hnve  sometvhat  des^nerated  from  their  original  excellence, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapacity  of  fhe  farmers,  who  arp  unrally  more  tntent  upon  the  tjuanfity  than  the 
quality  of  the  vintases.  Thcy  tontinue,  howevcr,  in  the  great*-st  estim*tion  ,  and  are,  perhapa,  the 
*»rortge*t  of  all  wines,  as  they  bnrn  wbrn  approached  by  a  flnme.  They  are  of  three  ktttds,  namely, 
tbe  dry,  the  swcet,  and  the  light  Faleruian.  Souv-  persoos  class  thcm  *oiih  what  dilterently,  giving  tbe 
name  of  Gauranum  to  the  wine  made  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  of  Faustianum  to  thal  which  is  obtained 
from  the  middle  region,  and  rcserving  thc  app»  Hrftion  of  Falcrnion  for  the  lowesf  growths.  It  ti  wor- 
tby  of  remark  that  none  of  tbe  grape*  whirh  yield  thcnc  wines  arc  nt  all  pleasant  to  thc  tatae."*1 


1.  Cofton  has  been  cultivaled  oo  tbe  plain  of  Sorrenfo,  with  so  nvorh  soccesi,  as  to  furniib  io  one 
>  ear  (I8I«)  to  the  amount  of  60,000  bales.— Chateauvieux,  J*Urcs  ecrites  o*  Halie,  Urm.  2.  p.  S9. 
S  Ub.  \.e  16. 

3.  Ep  12-  57. 

4.  HisL  Jfat.  H.  6 

5.  >Ytff.  JVn/.  14.  6 
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Wilh  rrspcct  to  Uic  first  of  the  above-mentioned  wines,  it  is  surprising  that,  notwithslandmg  the  hi&': 
commeudaiion  of  Au^ustu»,  tne  Sctitium  tg  oever  ooce  meotioned  by  Horace,  althougu  be  haseipatiat* 
ed  with  all  the  fervour  of  ao  amaleur,  on  tne  oiber  first-rate  growihs  of  his  time.  Fcrhaps  be  took  tbe 
liberty  of  differing  from  the  imperial  lasle  io  tbis  pariicular,  as  the  Setioe  was  a  delicate  light  wine,  and 
he  scems  to  have  bad  a  predilectioa  ibr  such  as  were  distioguished  by  their  strength.  Both  Martial  and 
Juveoal,  bowevor,  roake  frequeot  mentiou  ot  it;  and  Siliu*  Italicus  declares  it  to  have  bceo  *o  choite 
as  to  be  rescrved  for  Bacchus  himsetf, — »•  ipsiut  punsis  rtposta  Lyaet."  Galeo  cummt-nds  it  for 
its  iooocuous  qualities.  It  was  grown  oo  the  heightsof  Seua,  >  aod  though  not  a  btrong  wioe,  possess* 
cd  Kuthcieot  firmness  aod  perraancncy  to  undergo  the  operation  of  the  furaariura;  forwe  fmd  Juvenal 
alludmg  to  some  which  was  so  old  that  the  rmoke  had  obiiterated  tbe  mark  of  the  jar  in  wbica  it  was 
contained  2 

The  Caecuban^  on  the  other  hand,  is  dcscribed  by  Galen  as  a  generotts,  durabte  wine,  but  aptto  afiect 
the  head,  and  ripening  only  after  a  long  term  of  vears.  3  In  another  place,  he  remarks,  that  tbe  BHby- 
niao  white  wine,  wben  very  old,  pa*eed  wtth  the  Romans  for  Caecuban  ;  but  that  in  this  state  it  was  ge- 
nerally  bitter  aod  uofit  for  dnnking.*  From  this  analogv  vve  may  cooclude,  tbat,  whcn  oew,  it  belong- 
cd  to  the  class  of  rougb  sweet  wioes.  It  appeur*  to  have  been  ono  of  Horacc's  favounte  wioes,  of 
whicb  be  sp*  aks,  in  general,  a>  rcserved  for  important  festivals.5  Aftcr  tbe  breaking  up  of  the  prioci- 
pal  vioeyards  which  sapplied  it,  this  wioe  would  oecessarily  becoroe  very  scarce  aod  valuable ;  and  sucb 
person*aswere  fortuoale  enough  to  possess  any  tbal  dated  from  tbe  Opimian  vintagc,  would  prrsenre 
it  with  extraordiuary  care.s  In  fact,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,io  a  subsequcnt  book,  that  ,t  wasoolonfer 
growo,— M  Oueuba  jam  non  gignvntvr,"—*ud  he  also  alludes  to  tbe  Setine  wine,  as  ao  arttri*  ot 
grcat  rarity  7  Tne  Fundanum,  whicb  was  the  produce  of  the  same  territory,  if,  iodeed,  il  was  a 
distinct  wioc,  seemsto  have  partakco  of  the  same  characters,  bcing,  accordittg  toGaleo's  report,  strong 
aod  full-bodied,  and  so  hcady,  that  it  could  ooly  be  drunk  io  small  quantity. 

There  can  bt-  liltlc  doubt,  tbat  the  excelleoce  of  tbese  wines  is  lo  be 
volcanic  soils  on  wbich  they  were  produced.  Much  al»o  dependfd  oo  ihe  mode  of  cultore;  and  it  is 
morc  than  probablc  tbalthe  great  superiority  of  the  gruwths  oi  the  Falcmian  vineyard»  was,  io  thc  first 
instance,  owing  to  tbe  vincs  there  being  trained  on  j*ga,  or  low  frames,  forrned  of  poles,s  instead  of 
being  raised  on  poplars,  as  was  the  case  io  several  of  thc  adjacent  territorfes  Afterwards,  wben  tbe 
proprietors,  io  cotisequence  of  the  increasio*  demaod  for  tbcir  wioes,  bccamt  desirous  to  aegmeot  tbe 
quaotity,  tbey  probably  adopled  tbe  latter  practice,  aod  forciog  ihe  vioes  lo  n  gteal  beighu  aacrificed 
the  quatity  of  tbe  fruit  Two  facts  bearing  oo  this  point,  nod  deaerving  uf  particular  atteotion,  as  tbey 
sbow  in  tbe  clearetsl  manncr  how  rauch  the  cbaracters  of  wioe  oiay  be  modificd  by  slisht  vanntiotu  of 
the  seasons,  arc  ooticed  by  Galeo.  "  There  are,"  he  observea,  "  two  sorts  of  Faleroiao,  tbe  dry,  aoti 
the  swcetish,  which  latiec  is  produced  only  wbeo  tbe  wiod  cominues  io  the  soolb,  during  tbe  vintage  ; 
and  from  tbe  saroe  cause  it  also  brcorae»  of  a  deeper  hut-,  (atXdvr$pos) ;  but  io  other  ctrcuinstances  the 
wioe  obtained  is  dry,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour  (avanjpdf  <ai  ry  XP*i/,ari  *tlp»<-)n*  Tbe  operatton  ot 
the  same  causes  will  be  found  to  effect  a  siroilarcbaoge  m  tbe  cbaracter  of  severai  of  our  modero  rm- 
tages. 

IVowioehasever  acquired  such  exteosive  celebrity  as  tbe  Faltmian,  or  more  troly  mcr.ted  tbe 
narae  of  1  immorUlMi  •  which  Martial  bas  cooferred  upoo  it.  At  least,  of  all  ancient  wiou,  tt  is  tbe 
one  most  generslly  knowo  io  modern  times:  for,  while  otber  emineut  growtbs  are  overlodked  or/br- 
gotteo,  few  readers  wlll  be  tound  wbo  have  not  formed  some  acquamtaoce  with  tbe  Falerniao  :  aad  ita 
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jaae  must  uescend  to  tbe  latest  ages,  along  with  ihc  works  of  those  mighty  masters  of  the  lyro  whr. 
haTf  sung  itt  praisu.  But,  although  the  name  is  thua  familiar  toevery  ono,  scarcely  any  attempt  has 
bcen  made  to  determine  (he  exart  natare  and  properties  of  the  liquor :  aod  litlk'  morc  is  undcrstood  con- 
ceraing it,  ihan  that  the  ancients  valued  it  highly,  kept  it  until  it  became  very  old,  and  produced  it  onlv 
wbenthey  wiahed  to  regale  tlicir  dcareat  friends.  At  thi»  di&tance  of  tiine,  iiideed,  and  with  rhe  im- 
perfect  dafa  we  posse-wi,  no  one  need  expect  to  deraonstrale  the  prvose  quahTie*  of  tbat  or  any  ether 
wioeof  antiqoity ;  thooch  by  coltaling  the  few  fan»  already  stated  with  aome  other  parlicuhra  wbich 
iir*  btea  handed  down  to  us  respecting  the  Falernian  vimagea,  ihe  hope  may  reasonably  be  indulged 
ot  our  heing  ablc  to  raake  «orar  approach  to  a  more  correct  estimate  of  their  true  characters,  and  of 
potntingout  at  the  same  time  thoee  modem  growtbs  to  which  tbey  have  the  greatest  reeemblance. 

Inthefirst  place,  all  writers  agree  in  describing  tbe  Faleraian  wine  as  very  atrong  and  durable,  aud 
joroagb  in  iu  recent  atate,  that  it  could  not  be  drunk  with  pleaaure,  but  required  to  be  kept  a  great 
nomber  of  years,  before  it  waa  aumcieiitly  mellow.  Horace  even  tenns  ita  "  fiery"  wine,  and  calls  for 
treterfrom  the  spring  to  moderate  ita  strengtb  ;»  and  Persius  appliea  to  it  the  epitbet  44  tadoimrton'* 
pmbnbh  in  allusion  to  its  heady  quality.3    From  Galen's  accuunl  it  appearsto  have  been  in  bcatcon- 
oition  fromthe  tonth  to  the  twentieth  year:  after^urds  it  wusapt  to  contract  an  onpleasant  bittemees  : 
yetwemay  suppose,  that  whcn  of  a  good  vintagc,  and  eapecially  when  preaenred  m  glass  botfles,  it 
would  keep  much  longer  wilhout  haviug  its  flavour  impaired.    Horacc.  who  wbp  a  lo\er  of  old  wine, 
?ropo*ea  in  a  well-known  ode.s  to  broach  an  amphore  wbich  was  coeval  with  himself,  and  whicb, 
iherelore,  ivas  probably  not  less  than  tbirty-threc  y*ars  old;  as  lorqoatue  Manlius  was  con»ul  m  thc 
»o  hondred  and  eighty-nintb  year  from  tbe  foundation  ot  ibe  city,  and  Corvinu»,  in  honour  of  wbom 
thewme  was  to  be  drawn  did  not  obtain  tbe  consulate  till  723  A.  U.  C    A»  he  tx  stows  thehtghest 
comraeodatioo  on  thts  saraple,  aacribing  to  it  all  tbe  virtuea  of  tho  choicest  vintages,  and  pronouncing 
it  truly  worthy  to  be  produced  on  a  day  of  festivity,  we  musl  believe  it  to  have  been  really  of  excellent 
qo&liy.   Jq  gpoeral,  however,  it  probably  euffered,  raoreor  less,  fmm  the  modr  in  which  it  wai  kept ; 
and  hojewhose  taste  was  not  perverted  by  the  rage  for  high-dried  wioes,  preterred  it  in  its  middle 
«tate.  TiwsCicero,when  aniraadverting  on  the  atyle  of  the  orations  which  Thocydides  bns  intro. 
dacediahi*  History,  and  whicb,  be  conceives,  would  have  been  more  poliahed  it  they  had  been  oom- 
|X»ed  atalater  period,  takesoccasion  to  iilustrate  the  subject  of  his  discourse  by  a  reference  to  the 
cffectsof  age  upoti  winc.    *•  Thosc  orations,"  he  remarks,  **  1  have  always  bctu  disrjoaed  to  admiro  ; 
but  l  oeither  would  iraitate  thein,  if  I  could,  nor  could  I,  if  I  would;  beinu,  in  this  respect.like  one 
<vho  deli»|,i3  in  Falernian  wine,  but  choosca  ncitber  that  which  is  so  new  as  to  date  frona  the  last 
coosali,  northat  which  isaoold  as  to  take  the  namc  of  Anniiian  or  Opimian.    Yet  the  wines  so 
«*tued,are,  I  believe,  in  the  highest  repute  :  bui  exccssive  age  oeither  hastl.e  suavity  whirh  we  re- 
9ure,  nor  ia  it  eveu  bearable."4    The  same  writer,  supping  one  evening  with  Daraasippus,  had  somc 
todulerent  wine  presented  tohim,  wbich  he  was  pressed  to  drink,  "  as  being  Falernian,  forty  yeara 
oto."  On  tasting  it  he  pleasantly  observed,  "  that  il  bore  its  age  uncommonly  well."5 

Among  our  present  wines,  we  bave  no  hesitation  in  fixing  upon  those  of  Xeres  aod  Madeira  as  tho 
i^ro  to  which  the  Falernian  offers  the  moat  di»lintt  features  of  rcsrmblance.    Both  are  straw  coloored 
viaes,  assuming  a  deeper  tint  from  age,  or  froni  particular  cnc  umstances  in  thc  quality.or  raanagement 
°f  the  vintage.    Both  of  tbem  prrsent  the  several  varicties  of  dry,  sweet,  and  light.    Both  of  them  are 
cxceedingljr  strong  and  durable  wincs;  being,  wben  new,  very  rougb.  harsh,  and  fiery,  and  reqotring 
'obe  kept  about  the  samelcngthof  time  as  the  Falermjan,  b*fore  ihey  attain  a  due  degree  of  raellow- 
tJeaa,   Of  the  two,  however,  the  more  palpable  dr)ness  and  bitter-sweet  flavour  of  the  Sherry  might 
^dioe  as  to  decide,  that  it  approacbed  mo«i  nearl>  lo  the  wine  under  consideratioo :  pnd  it  is  wortby  of 
^taark,  that  the'  same  diflereoce  in  the  produi  e  of  the  fermrntation  is  obeervabte  in  the  Xerea  vintages, 
as      which  Galen  has  noticed  wilh  respect  to  the  Falernian:  it  being  impossiblc  always  to  predict, 
with  certainty,  whether  tbe  result  will  be  a  dry  wine,  or  a  sweetiah  wine,  resembling  1'axarete.  But, 
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oo  Ihe  ollier  hand,  the  soil  of  Madeira  is  morc  analn^ous  to  that  of  the  Campapna  Felke,  and  tbence 
we  may  conclode,  that  the  tlavour  and  aronut  of  its  «f  inea  are  ainrilar.   Sicily,  whicb  is  also  a  volcanic 
couotry,  auppliet  severat  growtba,  which  an  ineiperienced  judgc  would  very  reedily  nuatake  for  tbwc 
of  the  former  itland,  and  which  would.  in  all  probability,  com*  atill  oearer  to  them  m  quality,  if  ntotc 
j»ains  were  bestowed  upon  the  manufartore.    Another  poini  of  coincidence  is  deserviug  of  notice. 
IJolh  Xeres  aud  Mudeira,  are,  as  is  well  known,  infinitily  improved  by  being  transported  to  a  hot 
climote;  and  latterly  it  haa  become  a  coniraon  practice,  among  the  dealcrs  in  the  isiand,  to  force  the 
Madeira  wme*  bv  a  process  which  is  atisolutcly  identical  with  the  operation  of  the  fumarivm.  It 
may,  perhaps  be  objet  t"d  that  the  infhicnce  of  heat  and  age  upon  these  liqoors,  far  from  prodocing 
any  disagreesble  bitterness,  only  renders  them  sweeier  and  mildcr,  however  long  they  may  be  kept; 
butthen,  in  contrasting  them  wilh  Ihe  sup<  rnnnuatcd  win«i>  of  tbe  Romans,  we  mustmake  atlowanee 
fbr  the  previous  preparufinns,  and  thc  eftect  of  ihe  diflerent  sorts  of  vestefs  in  which  tbey  are  pre- 
served.    If  Madeira,  or  Shcrry,  but  particularly  the  latter,  werc  kept  in  earthen  jars  until  it  was  re- 
duced  to  the  coosistcnce  of  honey,  there  cen  be  litlle  doobt  that  the  laste  woutd  become  so  intenwly 
hitter,  thet,  to  ow  the  expre^slcm  of  Cicero,  we  should  omdemn  it  as  intoierable. 

The  SurrenJme  wines,  which  were  tho  pmditcc  of  the  Aminean  grapes,  were,  in  like  manner,  of  very 
durable  quality ,— r'4  firmiasima  vine,"  ar  Virgil  designntes  them.  and  on  acccunt  of  their  lightness  and 
wholesome.ness,  were  much  cominended  f  >r  tbe  usc  of  convalescents    Tbey  are  etated  by  Pliny  to 
lmve  been  grvwn  oolv  in  vineyarda,  and  conseqoently  the  vioes  which  yielded  them  could  not  bnvc 
been  high-trained.    Their  excmpuon  from  the  fault  of  bitternes*.  whicb  most  of  the  other  wines  ac- 
quircd  by  loog  keeping,  has  nlready  becn  stnted.  1    But  Athcnaeus,  upon  tbo  autboritv  of  Galeo,  ob- 
scrves,  that  they  renaaioed  alwat*  tbin  and  weak,  and  ncver  ripened  thoruughly,  from  ibe  wam  of  suf- 
ficient  body.    In  tbeir  early  stalc  thej  appear  to  have  been  very  barslt  aod  sharp  lo  the  taste ;  and  Ti- 
berios  used  to  allege  that  the  phyticians  had  cottspired  to  raice  ibeir  fame,  bot  thai,  in  his  opinion, 
ihey  only  meritcd  4he  name  of  guiic.rous  vine^ar.    ln  these  re*pects  they  may  be  compared  to  *ome  of 
the  secoodary  growths  of  the  Rhine,  which,  though  liable  at  first  to  tbe  imputation  of  much  octdHy, 
will  keep  a  long  titne,  and  continue  to  improve  to  a  ccrtaio  exlent,  but  never  attaio  the  oily  atnoolbness 
tUat  chamclerises  the  first-ratc  wines.    The  wine  of  Capua  resembled  the  Sorrentine.a 

Such  were  thc  winca  of  ihe.Campauia  Fetix,  and  a'ljaco-it  hills,  of  which  most  frequent  mention  i~ 
made,  and  concerning  which  the  fullcst  parucular^  have  been  ttansniitted.  Reepccting  certoin  other 
growthf»,  as  thn  CnUnum,  Cauiinum,  and  Spatanum,  our  information  >s  of  a  more  imperfcct  naturc. 
We  only  know  that  thc  viutages  of  Cales  are  niuch  praiscd  by  Horace,  and  dctcribed  by  Golco  a« 
Iighter,  und  morc  gralfful  to  thc  sloinuch,  than  the  Falcrnian  ;  white  those  of  the  latter  territorie* 
are  pronounced  to  havc  becn  liltle,  ii  nt  all,  mfcrior  lo  that  cclcbrated  wine. 

As  the  soilsof  the  Campania  of  Rome  partake  of  the  same  nature,  and  present  many  excelient  etpo- 
?»ures  for  the  vinc,  some  good  wint'»  wcre  thrrr  prodif  ed,  hut  none  of  thf  mequalin  quality  to  thosr 
wliich  we  have  ius:  bccn  reviewitig.  The  Alhanvm,  xrhich  grcw  upon  ibe  hiils  that  rise  lo  the  *ootb. 
tn  view  of  thc  «  ity,  is  rank<  d  b^  Pliny  only  as  a  thitd-rate  wine  ;  but  froni  the  frequent  commeodanon 
of  it  hy  Jnvenal  and  Horace,  we  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  in  considerable  rcpute,  especialh  whcn 
matnred  by  long  kecpin^.3  Ii  was  sweet  and  thick  whcn  new,  but  became  dn  when  oid,  seldcot 
ripcning  propcrly  beforc  ihc  fiftecnih  year.  The  wine  of  Labici  occupied  thc  middle  statton  between 
thc  Falernian  and  ihc  Alban.  Thc  Signinvm,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have  been  so  rough  and 
astringent,  that  it  was  chiefly  used  as  a  mcdicine4.*  All  these  were  apparcntly  white  wines. 

Among  the  tighter  growths  of  the  Roman  territory,  tbe  Snbinum,  Jiomentamun,  and  ftnaj  mnuvi. 
were  among  the  most  a^rroablc.  The  firsi  spem*  to  bave  l>eon  a  thin  table-wine,  of  a  reddi»h  eoloor. 
attainin^  its  maturity  in  seven  years  The  JVomenian^  however,  which  w«s  also  a  dchratc  claret 
wine,  bot  of  a  fulter  body,  is  described  as  coming  toperfection  in  five  or  six  years.  The  wine  of  Spo- 
letunx  again,  wbich  wasdistinguished  by  it»  bright  goldeo  colour,  was  light  and  pleasant. 

In  the  arrangement  of  Pliny,  n  fourth  class  of  wines  wa9  formed  by  the  Sicilian  viotagcs.    Of  tbesc 
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ibe  Manerttnum,  which  caroe  frorn  tbc  neighbourhood  of  Messina,  aod  is  said  to  bave  been  mtrodu- 
ced  at  pablic  entertainments  by  Juliu*  Caesar,  was  a  light  and  sligbtly  astringent  wine ;  but  the  wine* 
of  Tauromemum,  being  of  a  similar  quality,  were  often  substituted  for  it.  Thc  Pollium,  or  Pollaeum, 
of  Syrxcuse,  which  was  of  tbe  sweet  class,  is  notked  by  scveral  autbors  as  a  fir»t-rate  wine,  being  tbe 
prodoceof  a  particular  grape  called  biblia,  so  named  from  ibe  town  of  Bibliae,  in  Thrace.  Of  tha 
winesof  tbe  south-weslern  part  of  the  island,  whence  the  best  growths  are  now  supplied,  oo  mtulk* 
appcan  to  be  made  among  the  ancieot  writers. 


kxcursus  o. 

DILUTION  OF  ANCIENT  WINLS  t 

Ampumtton  m  «iid  <o  have  iuued  a  law,  direcling  that  pur*  wi:te  should  be  merely  tasled  at  the  en- 
tertainmenfs  of  the  Athenians  ;  but  tbat  the  gucsts  should  be  albwtd  lo  drink  freely  of  wine  raixed 
with  water,  after  dedicating  the  firsl  cup  to  Jupiter  the  Saviour.  to  rcmind  tbem  of  the  satubrious  qua- 
lity  of  the  latter  fluid.  However  moch  this  excellent  rulc  may  have  beeo  occasionally  tranagrcssed,  it 
i»  certain  thal  the  prevailing  practice  of  the  Grecks  was  to  drink  their  wines  in  a  diluted  state.  tlence  a 
eouunoQdivition  of  them  into  roXtyoeoi,  or  stron;  wines,  which  would  bear  a  large  admixiure  of  waler, 
and  iXiy+fopoi,  ot  weak  wines,  wbich  admitted  of  only  a  slight  addition.  To  dritik  wine  unmixcd  was 
held  disreputable  ;  aod  those  who  were  gutlty  of  such  exces*  wcre  said  to  act  likc  Scythians,  (intarv 
tiurai)  Todrink  eveo  equal  partsof  wine  and  water,  or,  as  we  familiarly  term  it,  half  and  balf.  wa« 
tbougbt  to  be  unsafo  •.  and,  in  gcnerat,  the  dilution  was  more  considerable ;  van  ing,  according  to  tbc 
ta->te  of  the  drinkers,  and  the  strenglh  of  the  liqoor,  from  onc  part  of  wine  and  four  of  water,  to  two  of 
H  ine,  und  /bar.or  else  five  parts  of  water,  which  last  seems  to  have  been  the  farcurife  mixture. 

From  the  account  whicb  Homer  gives  of  the  dilulion  of  tbe  Maronean  wine  with  twenty  measures  of 
water,  and  from  a  passage  in  oue  of  the  booksascribed  to  Htppocratta,  directingnot  less  than  twenty-five 
parts  of  water  to  be  added  to  one  part  of  old  Thasiau  win«,8  some  persons  have  iuferred,  that  these 
wines  postessed  a  degrce  of  stren^th  fiir  surpassing  any  of  the  liquors  with  which  we  are  acquaintcd  in 
roodern  Umes,  or  of  wbich  we  can  well  fon»  an  idea.  But  it  roust  be  remembered,  that  the  wines  in  ques- 
tion  were  not  only  inspissated,  but  also  highly  scasoned  wirh  various  aromatic  ingredients,  and  hadoften 
contracied  a  repalsive  bitternets  from  age,  which  rendered  them  unfit  for  use  tilt  they  had  been  difTused 
in  a  Urxe  quantity  of  water.   lf  tliey  had  equalled  the  purest  alcohol  in  slren;th,  *uch  a  lowering  as 
that  above  dc.*cribed  must  have  bectt  more  than  enougb ;  but  the  strong  heterogeoeous  taste  which  they 
had  acquired  wmild  rcnder  furtber  dilution  advisable  ;  and,  in  fact,  they  may  be  said  to  bave  bern  used 
racrely  for  the  purp  jse  of  giviog  a  flavour  to  tbe  water.    In  the  instam  e  cited  from  Hippocrates'  works, 
the  tnixtnre  with  Thasian  wine  is  prescribed  for  a  pahent  in  fever,  and  can  tberefore  be  regarded  as  uo 
thiog        than  a  mild  diluent  driuk. 

Since  water  then  entered  so  lar^ely  into  the  beverages  of  tbe  ancicnls,  ueither  labour  nor  expcnse 
«u  sparvd  to  obtain  tt  in  tbc  purest  state,  and  to  ensurc  an  abundant  supply  from  those  fountains  and 
vreams  which  were  thoughf  to  yield  it  of  the  most  grateful  and  salubrious  quality.  In  order  more  ef- 
fcctnaity  lo  dissolve  those  wines  which  had  become  inspissated  by  age,  the  waler  was  somctimes  puri- 
ied  by  boiling  ;  and,  when  the  solution  was completed,  the  liquor  was  itraincd  through  a  rloth.  in  order 
tofree  it  from  aoy  impurities  which  it  raight  bave  contracted. »  A«  this  operation,  howcver,  was  apt  to 
ite  an  unpleasant  taste,  or  at  least  to  deprive  them  of  their  natura'  flavour,  sucb  pcrsons  as 
in  the  rnanagement  of  tbeir  wincs  adopted  the  expedient  of  «xposiog  ibem  to  thc  night  air, 
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which  was  ihought  to  assist  tbcir  clarifioation,  without  impairiog  their  other  virtuea.  i  That  Ihe  liquor» 
which  had  undergonc  thcsc  processes  would  be  rendercd  more  potable  and  grateful  thao  before  roay  be 
raeMily  conceived  :  but  wc  are  oot  prepared  to  fall  iu  with  the  opinioo  of  Bacci,  who  pronouncet  itam 
lo  have  been  supenor  in  colour,  in  brightncss,  and  in  richness  to  our  modem  Malmsies,  and  other  swttt 
wines*  Sticb  methods  were  by  no  meaos  calculated  to  enhance  any  of  those  qualities  in  good  wmc , 
and  it  i*  obvious  thM  ihe  rcpeated  transfusions  aod  cbanges  of  temperature  musl  have  teoded  to  dead- 
en  and  dissipate  a  great  portion  of  the  aroma,  on  thc  retcntion  of  which  tho  excellence  of  ail  wines  » 
inaterially  depends. 

As  tbc  wines  thus  diluted  were  frequendy  drunk  warm,  hot  water  became  an  indispensable  article 
at  theentertair.raenlsof  the  ancieots.  Whelber  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans  werein  the  babit  of  takiog 
draughisof  bot  water  by  itaelf  at  tbeir  meals,  is  a  point,  which,  tbougb  of  ik>  great  imporlance,  bas 
been  much  discussed  by  grammarians,  witbout  ever  being  satisfactorily  determined.  Wheo  we  find 
the  ^uotsat  an  eutcrtainment,  or  the  interlocutors  in  an  ancient  drama,  calling  for  bot  and  tepid  water 
($tp/il*  gat  ptrdictpav*),  it  does  not  follow  that  thia  was  to  be  drunk  unmixed  ;  the  water  so  required 
mighi  be  merely  for  diluting  tbeir  wines,  or  for  the  purposes  of  ablution.  So  far  indeed  was  mere  bot 
water  from  being  constdered  a  luxury  by  the  Roraans,  as  sotne  have  absurdty  imagined  to  be  the  facf, 
tbat  we  fiod  Stncca  speaktng  of  it  as  fit  only  for  the  sick,  and  as  quite  insuflerable  to  those  wbo  wero 
accustomed  to  the  dtlicacies  of  life  4  fn  certain  conditions  of  the  storoacb,  nowerer,  as  in  that 
which  artses  from  too  free  indulgcnce  in  the  pleasure*  of  the  tablc,  or  fiom  the  use  of  gross  and  indi- 
gcstible  food,  it  cannot  be  denied  tbat  bot  water  will  allay  tbe  uneasy  feelings  more  etfectually  thsn 
cold;  and,  as  tbe  Komans  were  notorious  Ibr  their  iotemperance  in  cating,  we  sball  probably  find  in 
tbis  circumstancc  the  truc  explanation  of  their  frequent  calls  for  tliat  sort  of  beverage. 

Such  of  tbc  citizens  as  had  no  rcgular  establishment,  were  dependent  for  theirdailj  supplyof  hot 
watcroo  thc  themwpoiia,  or  public-houaes,  in  which  all  kinds  of  preparcd  liquon  were  aold.S  TtteMJ 
phiccsof  entertainmeut,  which  werv  frequenled  in  rnuch  the  same  way  as  our  ntodrrn  conefi-bouses, 
ap|>ear  to  huve  exiifed  in  considerable  number,  evcn  during  the  republic,  as  we  meet  with  frequent  a\- 
iusion*  to  th^m  in  tlre  comedies  of  Plautus.    In  Ihe  reign  of  Claudius  they  attracted  the  attention  of 
Ihe  government,  having  probably  become  obooxious  by  tbc  freedoin  of  conversation  which  prerailed  in 
them;  for  au  «dktwas  is&ued,  ordering  the  suppresaioo  of  tavems,  where  people  met  together  to 
drink,  und  foibidding  the  sale  of  hot  waterand  boiled  meatsunder  severe  penalties.s  Thismaudate, 
howcver,  like  many  of  thc  other  arbitrary  acts  of  thatnmperor,  would  seera  to  have  been  little  regard- 
ed,  and  was  probablv  soon  repealed  ;  for,  ina  subseqacnt  age,  we  find  Ampelius,  tbe  prefect  of  Rome, 
subjectutg  tbcbe  place»  ot  public  resort  to  new  regulations,  according  to  wbich  tbey  were  not  allowed 
to  be  opened  bcfort  ten  oYiock  of  the  foreoooo,  and  uo  one  was  to  sell  hot  water  to  the  conunon  peo- 
ple.    Hul  il  is  cvident  tbat  tho  rage  for  warm  drioks  continued  as  preralent  as  ever  :  for  the  historiao 
who  <  elatcs  the  above-mentiuned  circumstance  observe»,  in  another  place,  when  speak ing  of  ihe  luxu- 
nous  Imbits  and  capricious  conduct  of  the  higher  classcs,  tbat,  "  When  they  have  called  for  hot 
water,  if  a  slave  has  beentardy  iu  his  obedttnce  he  is  tnstautly  chastised  with  three  hundred  lasbe»  ; 
butsbould  the  same  slavc  commit  a  willul  murder,  the  rnatter  will  mildly  obserre,  tbat  be  is  a  worth- 
less  follow,  but  Ihat  if  he  rejieat  the  offence  be  ehall  not  escape  punishinent."? 


1.  Horace,  Serm.  2.  4. 

2.  De  JVaturali  Vinorwn  HUtoria.  Romac.  1590,  p.  92. 
5.  Athawrui  3.  35. 

4.  Epist.  79. 

5.  Plautus.    Pseudol.  2  4. 

€.  Dio  Cassius.  60.  6.— ro/.  2  p.  945.  ed.  Rtismt  . 
7.  Ammian.  J\iarc<llin.2&.  4. 
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EXCUR8US  10. 

ICED  LIQUORS.i 

Thi  aocienti  werc  also  accustomed  to  bave  their  beverages  cooled  and  iced  in  vanous  ways.  Both 
Gslenand  Pliny  have  described  the  method  wbich  is  still  employed  in  tropical  climates  to  mluoe  the 
lemimlnre  of  water,  by  exposing  it  to  evaporation,  in  porous  vcssels,  during  the  night  time  :  and  a 
iimilemthe  Book  of  Proverba,3  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  ihe  custom  of  preser  ing 
roow  fur  <-um(ner  ose  must  have  prevailed  arnong  oriental  nations  frorn  the  earliest  ages.    That  it 
wss  lon^  farailiar  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  is  ahundanlly  certain.    When  Alexauder  th<*  Great 
bejwpsd  the  town  of  Petra  in  India,  he  is  reported  to  have  ordared  a  number  of  pits  to  be  dug,  and 
Stkd  wilb  mow,  which,  being  covered  witb  oak-branches,  remained  for  a  long  tim<  undissolved.3  A 
limilar  expedient  is  noticed  by  Plutarch,  with  this  difference,  that  straw  and  coars^  cloths  are  re- 
comrneuded  instead  of  oaken  boughs.  4    Tbe  Romans  adopted  thr  sarne  mode  of  preserving  tbe 
snow,  ttbcb  they  collected  from  the  mountains,  and  wliicb,  in  the  time  of  Seneca,  had  becomc  *n 
importsnt  article  of  merchandise  at  Rome,  being  sold  in  shops  appropriated  to  the  purposc,  and  even 
hawted  about  the  streets. 

At  first  ihe  only  mode  of  eniplojing  snow  was  by  fusing  a  portion  of  it  in  the  wine  or  water  which 
'rasfobecooJed;  and  this  was  mrwt  conveniently  cflected  by  introducing  i(  inlo  a  strainer,  (coluvi 
mtarwm),  which  was  usaally  made  of  silver,  and  pooring  tbe  liquor  over  it.    But  as  the  snow  had  gc- 
ncrslly  cootracted  sornc  dpgrec  of  impurity  during  the  carnage,  orfrom  the  reservoirs  in  which  it  was 
iept, the  solatioo  was  apt  to  be  dark  and  muddy,  aod  to  itave  an  unpleasant  flavour  from  thc  straw . 
hence  ihc*e  of  fastidious  taste  preferred  ice,  which  they  were  at  pains  to  procure  from  a  great  dcpth, 
fiiat  they  might  have  it  as  ficth  as  possjble.    A  more  elegant  metbod  of  cooling  liquors  came  into 
vogue  clanog  the  reign  of  Wero,  towhom  tbe  inventioo  was  ascribed ;  namely,  by  pla-  ing  water,  which 
Uad  been  previooaly  boilcd,  in  a  thin  glass  vessel  surroanded  wilh  snow,  so  tbnt  it  mighl  be  frozen 
mthoot  asr/og  iis  parity  irapaired.    It  had,  bowever,  been  long  a  prevailing  opinion  among  (hc  aa- 
oents,  as  we  may  collect  from  Aristotle,  Galen,  nrtd  Plutarch,  that  boiled  water  was  most  spcedily  con* 
•  frtedintoice  ;  aod  tbe  experimenU  of  modern  cbemists  wouid  seem  to  prove  that  this  doctrine  was 
not  altogether  without  foandaiion.    At  all  events,  tbe  ice  so  obtained  would  be  of  a  more  compact 
iobstance  than  that  procured  frotn  water  which  had  not  undergone  thc  process ;  and  this  was  suflvient 
ioi 


1  Hadtrson^s  History  of  Ancioxt  and  Modern  Wines,  p.  105.  stqq. 
*(Xt5  ver.  13. 
-3,  JltKmatMs.  3.  35. 
*i.  $>/mpos.  6.    quaest.  £. 
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BOOK  2. 

"Oi'  1.  C  Asinius  Poiliu.  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  a  pleader,  and  a  Tragic  autbor,  wn« 
cngaged  in  writing  a  history  of  thc  civil  war.  The  poct  carnestly  entreats  hitn 
to  persevere,  and  not  to  return  to  the  paths  of  Tragic  composition  unlil  hc  sbould  bave  com- 
pleted  hispromised  narrative  of  Roman  affair*.  The  ode  describes  in  glowing  colours  the 
expcctations  entertnined  hy  the  poet  of  the  ahility  with  wbich  Pollio  would  treat  so  inte- 
restiugand  difhculta  suhject. 

For  remarkson  (he  chnrnctcrand  writicgsof  Pollio,  compare  Dunlop's  floman  Lilctvtnrr. 
t  ol  3.  p.  45.  seqq.  Lmd.  td. 


I,  Ex  Mtttllo  consule .  "  From  thc  consulship  of  Metellus."  The  narrative  of  PoUio. 
conscquently,  bcgnn  with  the  formalion  of  the  first  triumvirate, hy  Caesar,  Poropey,  and  Cras- 
sus,  A.  U.  C.  694,  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Caeciliu*  Metcllus  and  L.  Afranius.  This  may  well 
bc  considered  ns  thc  gcrm  of  the  civil  wars  that  ensued. — The  Roroans  marked  tbe  ymr  by 
thc  namcs  of  the  consuls,  and  be  who  had  most  suflragcs,  Lc.  was  placcd  first.  Tka  Athe- 
nians,  on  thc  other  hand,  designnted  their  ycars  hy  the  name  of  the  chief  archon,  wbo  was 

hcnce  callcd  *Apxw»'  'Etw»*/»^"  2.  BrUiqutcausos,  &c.    "  And  of  the  cauacs,  and  tbe  er- 

rors,  and  the  operations,  of  thc  war."    Thc  tcnu  rilia  has  here  a  particular  reierence  to  tbc 

rash  and  umvisc  plans  of  Pompey  and  his  followers.  3.  Ludumque  Fwtunae.    "  And  ot 

thc  game  that  Fortune  played."  Gravcsquc  principum  amicitias.    "  And  of  the  CaUl  con- 

federacies  of  the  chiefs."  An  nllusion  to  the  two  triumvirates.  Of  the  first  we  bave  alraa- 
dyspoken.  The  second  was  composed  of  Octavianus,  Antony,  and  Lepidus.  Coropa*e 
Lucan,  1.  84. 

» 

—         ■  41  Tu  causa  malorum 

Facla  tribus  dominis  communis  Roma,  ntc  usiquam 
In  turbam  mis\i  fcralia  fot4tra  rtgni :  ' 
O  male.  concordcs,  nimiaquc  cuptdiitc  cacci, 
Quitl  miscerr  juvat  rircs,  orbcmqut  tcncrc 
ln  mcdio  tM   — ■  ■ —  

5.  Nondum  cxpialis.   Compare  Ode  1.  2.  29  6.  Pcriculosae  plenum,  kc    "  An  under 

taking  full  of  danger  and  of  hazard."  Opus  is  applied  by  some,  though  less  correctly,  we 
conceive,  to  the  civil  war  itself. — The  metaphor  of  the  poet  is  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
games  of  chance.  Compare  the  proverhial  forms  of  expression,  jacta  est  aiea,  and  iffi^e\ 
kv6o(,  (Adagia  vtterum.p.  228.  230.)    Thus  also  Plutarch,  speaking  of  Caesar's  crossing  the 

RubicOO,  ObserVCS  :  "  t/Xo$  H  ptTa  Svpov  Ttvos,  uemp  a$ih  iavTbv  ic  Toi  Xcyiofioi,  irpb\  ri  piXX/» .  mmt 
tovto  (!)  to       bv  ro7(  (<(  rv  ^.is  Iftbalvovffiv  ir6povf  *at  rtfX^aj  rrpoolfnov  ttrcorwv'  'Avtppff$m  k4€o(.  iftr 

*o*t  r*v  <\ ^..r, ,     ( y%t.  Cats.  32.— ro/.  4.  p.  399.  gd.  Hutton.') 
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e.  Cinen.   Tfae  detivo  put  by  a  Graecism  for  (he  ablative.   As  rcgards  Uie  senliment  it- 
self,  coropare  CaUimachus,  Ep.  46. 

*E<m  ti,  val  to>  TUva,  KtKpiftpli  ov,  f<m  rt  rairt,, 
vut  jjd  &<<5»rir<70V',  *£p  Cr4  rjf  arooi^. 

9.  Pauttum  seterae,  fcc.  u  Let  the  Muse  of  dignified  tregedy  be  absent  for  a  wbile  from 
our  theatres,"  1.  e.  suspend  for  a  season  thy  labours  in  the  field  of  Tragic  composition. — The 
muse  of  tragedy  Is  Melpomene,  wbo  presided  also  over  lyric  verse.    Compare  Explanatory 

notes,  Ode  1. 24.  3.  10.  Ubipublicas  res  ordinaris.    "  When  thou  hast  completed  thy  his- 

tory  of  our  public  aftairs."  The  phrase  may  also  be  rendered,  "  When  thou  hast  set- 
tled  our  pubHc  affairs,"  1.  e.  wben  in  the  order  of  thy  nanaiire  tht  u  l.ast  brougbt  the 
history  of  our  country  down  to  tbe  present  period  of  tranquility  and  repo.^e.  The  former 
lutcrpretation  is  less  poetic  indeed,  but  in  every  otberpoint  of  view  decidedly  preferable. 

11.  Grande  mmntu,  fcc.  "  Thou  wilt  resume  the  important  task  with  all  the  dignity  of  thc 
Atbenian  tragic  style/'  i.  e.  tbou  wilt  return  to  thy  labours  in  the  walks  of  tragedy,  and 
rival,  as  thou  hast  already  done,  the  be*t  efforts  of  the  dramatic  poels  of  Greece.  The  co- 
thurnus,  (cotyw),  is  here  put  figuratively  for  tra^edy.  Il  was  the  huskin  worn  by  trngic 
actors,  and  was  also  called //i&Stik.   Thus  the  scholiast  ou  Lucian,  Jov.  frag.  p  13  rcraaiks : 

r»f  mh,  ri  «ftfXa,  2  0dXA«>v»tv  fitd  rotr;  v6&at  oi  rpay<}coi,  tva  o>av&at  (ia«p6rtp*t.  PollUft,  however, 
(4.  115.)  say»,  tbat  the  tragic  buskins  wcre  cailed  k66oovoi  or  iu66in,  and  the  comic  iutdrat, 
wbiie  Btomfield,  on  tbe  other  hand,  observes,  "  I  thiok  it  doubtful  whether  the  tragic  bus- 
kio  wasever  called  ko96cvo*  by  the  roore  ancient  writers,  wbo  tised  this  word  to  denote  a 
eort  of  saadal  worn  by  women,  not  made  right  and  leftas  sanduls  usually  were,  but  equally 
adapted  toboth  feet  :  whence  Therameoei  was  called  b  rtfefrof,  as  baving  attached  hiraself 
wUb  eqnal  readiuess  to  the  party  which  bappeoed  to  be  uppennost.  (Suidu.  t>.  «dfcp».*.)" 
Tba  inveoUonof  the  buskiu  is  attribuled  to  Aeschylus,  tbough  others  ascribe  k  to  Sopho- 
chss,  afl  Servias  relates  in  bis  notesoo  Virgil,  Ecl.  8. 10.  The  object  nf  wearing  fhese  bus> 
kitis,  which  had  very  thick  soles,  was  to  elevate  tbe  actors  ahove  the  ordinary  levet  of  hu- 
maa  nature  ;  for  the  personages  of  all  the  («rcek  dramas  uere  m*n  of  the  heroic  agcs,  who 
were  thougbt  to  bavc  been  luperior  in  siee  to  their  posterity.  Compare  Mus.  Crit.  vot.  2.  p. 
211.    Tkcatrc  qf  the  Qreeks,  2d.  cd.p.1 19.  286. 229. 

12.  Cecropio.  Equivalent  to  Attieo,  and  alluding  to  Cecrops  as  the  founder  of  Atbens. 
The  common  account,  adopted  in  the  popular  Grecian  hUtories  of  the  day,  which  makes 
Cecrops  to  have  led  a  coiony  froro  Egypt  into  Atttca,  is  ahly  opposed  by  Muller  in  his  ad- 
mtrable  work,  Gcschuhlcn  HcUenischen  Sllfmmc.  und  Sl&dte.  vol.  1  p.  106,  teqq  KHLst,  in  his 
vety  learned  descriptionof  Greece,(tfe//a5,  Scc.  vol.  l.j*.  477.)  and  Ilaout-Roehtttt,  in  his  his« 
tory  of  the  Greek  colonies,  (vol.  1.  p.  117.)  follow,  howcver,  the  common  tbeory. 

13.  huufrne  nuHtiis,  <tc  Compare  QuintUian  (10. 1.— ro/.  4.p.  99.  ed  SpoLkng.)  «Muitam 

anmi  soUm  ;»  go  aiao  PUnu,  (Ep.  1 .20. 4  -jr.  47.  ed.  ScJiacffer. )  «  Gracchis  et  CaUmi,  PoUioum, 

CatsaTem,  Caelium,  inprimis  Marcum  Tullium  oppono."  J4.  ConsuUsuti  euriae.  '»Tothe 

seaate  asking  tby  advice."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  consul  or  presiding  magistrate  to  ask  the 
opinions  of  the  individual  senators  (consulere  sevalum).  Herc,  however,  the  poet  very  heau- 
tifully  assigns  to  the  senate  itself  the  office  of  him  wlio  presided  over  tbeir  deliberations, 
aad  in  making  them  ask  the  individual  opinion  of  Poliio,  represents  them  as  following  witli 
implicit  confidence  his  directing  aud  counselling  voice.— 16.  Dalmalico  triumpho.  Pollio 
triomphed  A.  U.  C.  715,  over  the  Parthini,  an  Illyrian  race,  intbe  vicinity  of  Epidamnus. 
Compare  Dio  Caaftat,  48. 41.  Kara  M  afrlv  toBtov  xp6™  hhtT9  F»  ^  *K«i«r,,*l«  rt'«  no^iw,7f 
•xtrmtf,  0ml  aWM  h  0-X(«y  ^aif  travetv.  where  we  have  given  'Eiti^Wok  with  Reimar  in 
plaee  of  tbe  eommon  lection  Evtavpfois.  Consult  also  Appian,  B.  C.5.  75.— wl.  2.p.  811. 
ed.  Sehnxieft.  and  tbe  remarks  of  Sigomus.  on  the  FasH  Consnlares,  p.  559.  ed.  Oxon.  1801 
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17.  Jtan  nunc  minact,  tic,  "  Already  now  thoo  deafenest  our  ear?  with  the  threafening 
Mnst  of  the  trumpets."  A  beautiful  eulogiuro  on  the  powers  of  his  friend  in  hbtoricd  nar- 
rative.  The  poet  fancie?  himsclf  hurried  by  the  animated  and  graphic  periods  of  the  vniler 
into  the  midst  of  combat*.  The  work  indeed  is  still  unfinished,  nor  has  it  asyelmeUhe 
eye  of  the  bard  who  so  warmly  commends  it,  but  his  decided  conviction  of  its  great  ei- 
cellence  is  notwithstanding  exprcssed  in  Ihe  ntost  unhesilating  terms.  On  tbe  force  of  js* 

nunc  compare  Seh&tz,  Doclrina  Fartic.  Lat.  Ling.  p.  209.  18.  Litui.  •«  The  clirious." 

Compare  Eiplanalory  notes,  Ode  1.  1.  23.  19.  Fugaces  terrettquos,  &c.    '  Terri6es  the 

flying  steeds  ano  ^pread  nlarm  over  the  countenances  of  their  riders."  Tbe  xetigroa  in 

tcrrtt  is  woithy  of  attention  21.  Audire  magnos,  Lc.    "  Already  methinks  I  hear  the  cry 

of  mighty  leaders.  stained  with  no  inglorious  dust."  Compare  note  on  verse  17,and 
consult  Various  Readings. 


23.  Et  cuncta  terrarum  subacta.  "  And  see  the  whole  world  subdued."  Atdvt,  by  the 
force  of  the  seugma,  assumes  in  this  clause  the  meaning  of  videre,  or  intcUigcrt.  KRer  cwula 

understaad  locn.  24  Alrocem  animum.     "The  unyielding  soul."    Conipare  Gny. 

"  The  unconquerable  mind  and  frcedom*s  holv  flame."  Catonis.   Cato  the  younger,  who 

put  an  end  to  his  exist-nce  at  Utica.  Compare  Cictro,  (Dc  Off.  1.  31.)  "  G***  •  •••«* 
riundum  polius,  quam  tyramiruUum  as]icu7,dum  juit."  So  also  VtUem  P«w*/w,  2- 49. 
"  M.  autem  Cato  morient'um  ante.  quam  xUlam  tO:d>tionem  civis  accipiendom  reipublicae  am- 
ttnderet:,    Consult  also  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  12.  35. 


25  Juno  et  deorum,  &c.  «  Juoot  and  whosoever  of  the  gods.more  friendly  to  tbe  peo- 
ple  of  Africa,  unable  to  resist  the  power  of  the  fates,  bad  retired  iram  a  laod  they  coold  not 
then  avenge,  in  after  days  oflered  up  the  descendnuts  of  tbe  conquerors  as  a  sacrioe*  to  the 
shade  of  Jugurtha."  The  victory  at  Thapsus,  where  Caesar  triumphed  over  the  reroaios  of 
Porapey'a  party  io  Africa,  and  after  wbich  Cato  put  an  end  to  bb  own  existence  aHJtiea,  U 
here  alluded  to  io  lauguage  beautifully  poetic.  Juno,  and  tbe  other  tutelary  dcities  of  Africa, 
compelled  to  bend  to  the  loftier  deatinies  of  the  Roman,  ifameln  the  Punic  conflkts  and  in 
the  war  with  Jugurtha,  are  snppoted,  tn  accordance  with  the  popular  belief  onsucbsabjecu, 
to  have  retired  from  the  land  which  they  found  tbemselves  unable  to  save.  In  a  later  a$e. 
bowever,  taking  advantage  ol  the  civtl  dissensiona  among  tbe  coitquerors,  they  make  tbe 
batf  le-field  at  Thapeus.  where  Roman  met  Roman,  a  vast  place  of  sacrifice,  as  il  were,  io 
which  tbousands  are  immolated  to  the  tnanes  of  Jugurtba  and  the  fallen  fortunes  of  tbe 


28.  Inferias.  The  primitive  inferiat  amongthe  Romans  would  seem  to  have  consistecin 
slaughterfctg  captivcs  at  tbe  tombs  of  those  slain  in  battle,  in  orderto  appeaie  their  mxt*. 
These  were  afterwards  superseded  by  combats  of  gladiators.  Oblationa  or  sacrifices  to  the 
dead,  of  a  different  nature,  were  also  made,  <onsisting  of  liquors,  victims,  and  garlan&. 

Tbese  are  calied  by  Ovid,  ( Trist.  3. 3.  81 .)   "  FeraUa  munera"  29.  Q>ds  nom  Latmo.  &c 

The  poet,  as  an  inducement  for  Poliio  to  persevere,  enlarges  in  glowing  colours  on  the  lofty 
and  extensive  natore  of  the  subject  which  occupies  tbe  attention  of  his  friend.— As  regird* 
the  expression  Latino  sanguinc  pinguior,  compare  the  beautffu]  language  of  Addfeor. 
( Miuat  AnglicMmac.  voL  2.  p.  2.) 


Expeclaia  segts,jam  prnp,>^taru/a  ridtnt 
Vert  novo;  insuetos  mirab%'ur  ii 
Luxurumqut  soli,  tt  turgenttm  a 

31.  Audtiumque  Medis,  &c.  "  And  the  sound  of  the  downfall  of  Italy,  faeard  avett  by  the 
distant  nations  of  the  east."  Under  thc  term  Mcdit  there  is  a  special  reference  to  the  Par- 
thians.  the  bitterest  foes  to  tbe  Roman  naroe Tbe  beautvof  the  expiessson  sonitm  m?« 
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ea  of  somc  vast  fabric  falling  in  thunder  to  the  ground,  is  too  striking  to 

it. 


,  &c.    Every  roaring  whirlpool,  every  stream  as  it  traverses  thc  plain, 
V/  cording  to  the  poet,  by  its  empurpled  waters,  to  the  desolating  conflicts  of 

o  Every  shore  is  stained  with  the  blood  of  Romans.— As  regards  the  languagc 

ompare  Euripides  Herc.fur.  365.  34.  Dauniae  caedes.    •»  Tbe  blood  of  Ro- 

otiae  is  here  put  for  Italae  or  Romanae.  Comparc  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1. 22.  l.h 
jtae  cartt  ora  eruorc  nostro.    Compare  the  language  of  Florus  in  relation  to  the 
s  whicb  becarae  in  succession  the  theatres  of  the  civil  war.      Si  locum  et  spattum 
ios)  ubt  commissum  est,  intra  JtaUam ;  iude  se  in  Galliam  Hispaniamquc  dtflexit,  revcr- 
tue  ab  occasu,  totis  viribus  in  Epiro  Thessaliaque  consedit ;  hinc  in  Aegyptum  subito  traa- 
tit;  inde  resoexit  Asiam;  inde  Africae  incubuit ;  postremo  in  Hispaniam  rtgyravit  etibi 
dxquando  defeeii."  (4.  2.  6.) 


37.  Sed  ne,  rclictis,  &c.  "  But  do  not,  bold  Muse,  abandon  sporttve  themes,  and 
after  this  tfae  task  of  the  Cean  dirge,"  i.  e.  never  again,  boldly  presnme  lo  direct  thy  feeble 
efforts  toward  subjects  of  so  gravc  and  moumful  a  character.  The  expression  Ceae  naentae 
refers  to  Simonides,  the  famous  bard  of  Ceos,  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  mournful  clegy. 

Compare  SchoeU,  Hut.  Litt.  Gr.vol.  lj.243.  39.  Dionato  sub  antro.  "Beneathsome 

cave  sacred  to  Venus."  The  term  Dionaeus  here  applied  to  Venus,  belongs  in  strtctness  to 
Dione,  themolherof  that  goddess.  "  Venus,"  observes  R.  P.  Koight,  "  is  said  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione ;  that  ts,  of  tbc  male  and  female  personificatioos  of  the  ail- 
pervading  spirit  of  the  universe  \  Dione  bein^  the  female  a<>-  or  Ziif,  and  therefore  associated 
with  him  in  the  most  ancient  oracular  temple  <»f  Greece,  at  Dodona.  (Strab.  7.—voi.  2.  p+ 
476.  ed.  TzidMc)  No  other  genealogy  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  Homeric  times ; 
though  a  different  ohe  is  eraployed  to  account  for  the  narae  of  'ktyoHrn  in  the  theogony  at- 
triboted  (o  Hesiod.*'  (  KnighVs  Enqulry,  orc.  Class  Journ.  rol  23.  p.  234.)  Constant  makes 
Dione  a  Peiasgic  divinity.    (De  la  Religion.  voi.  2  p .  336.  tn  notu.)    Compare  Creuzer, 

Symboiik.  4.  183  40.  Leviore  piectro.   u  Of  a  lighter  strain.*   Compare  Eiplanatory 

notes,  Odel.26.il. 


ODE  2.   Thc  poet  shows  that  the  mere  posscssion  of  riches  can  never  bestow  reni 
happiness.    Those  alone  are  trnly  happy  and  truly  wise  who  know  how  to  enjoy, 
in  a  becoming  manner,  the  gifts  whicb  Fortune  may  bestow,  since  otherwise  present  wealth 
only  gives  rise  to  an  eagcr  desire  for  more. 

Tbe  ode  is  addressed  to  Crispus  Sallustius,  nephew  to  the  historian,  and  is  intended,  in  fact, 
as  a  htgh  enconium  on  his  own  wise  employment  of  the  ample  fortune  left  him  by  his  uncle. 
NaturoJly  of  a  retired  and  philosophic  character,  Sallu»!  had  remained  content  with  the 
cqoestriao  rank  in  which  he  was  born,  declining  all  the  offers  of  advancement  that  were 
raade  him  by  Augustus. 


1.  Nulius  argeuto  eolor,  &c.   "  Silver  has  no  brilliancy,"  iic.  2.  Invmice  lamnae,  &c. 

-  Thou  foe  to  wealth,  unless  it  shiues  by  moderate  use  "   Lamnae  (for  laminae)  properly 
plates  of  gold  or  silver,  i  c.  coined  money,  or  wealth  in  general. 


13.  Exlento  acvo.  "  To  distant  ages."  A  poetic  fnrm  of  expression,  instead  of  the  com- 
ic»n  apud  posteros.    Compare  Virgil.  Aen.  10.  468.  u  famam  ertendere  factit,  and  Statius, 

**s£.4.33.  *'famaextender6vitas.  Proculcius.  C.  ProculeiusVarroMurena,  was  aRomau 

iigfat,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Augustus,  who  held  bim  in  such  high  esteem  as  to  enter 
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tain  thou#his  at  one  time  of  mnking  him  his  son-in-law.  His  brothers  L.  l>icintus  and  M 
Terentius  having  lost  their  estates  for  siding  with  the  party  of  Pompey,  be  very  generooaly 
shart-H  hts  own  wiih  them.  Compare  the  words  of  tbe  scboliast ;  "  Proni/<te«t,  t^uiitm  Fo- 
manum,  laudat,  amicum  Augu  ti,  qui  pius  ric  erga  fratres  suot  Seipionem  et  Mvr>namjuit,vi 
cum  spolioti$betlo  cirili  patrimonium,  suum  ex  inieiiro  divideret,  quod  cvm  eis  jam  antt  dtov 
serat."   The  names  of  the  brothers,  however,  are  erroneously  given.    Compare  Maison.vil. 

Horaf.p.  504  6.  Notusin  fratrcs,  &c.    "  WeM  known  for  bis  paternal  afiection  tottards 

his  brethren."   Notus  animi paterni  is  a  Graecism  for  nolut  animo  patemo.  7.  Penma  «w- 

tuentesolvi.  ,x  On  arf  untiring  pinion.''  On  a  pinion  guardtng  ngainst  enfeebled  strength. 
Compare  the  corres|>onding  Greek  form  *rftXay^/>at  X6r«&t<.  So  VirgU,  Georg.  1.  246. 
"  Arelot  0:cano  metuentes  aequore  lingi."  The  beautiful  imitation  of  Curran  may  aUo  be 
cited ;  Soaring  aloA  against  the  blaze  of  every  science  witb  an  eye  tbat  nevex  winks  anda 
icing  that  never  tires." 

11.  Gadibus.  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  wasa  flourishing  Phoenician  settlement  of  vcry  early  date 
The  true  form  of  the  name  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  was  Gaddir,  denoting  a  hedge  or  «n- 
clnsure.  Thus  Pliny  ( H.  N.  4.  36.)  remarks :  "  Poent  Gaddir,  ita  Puniea  lingua  septum  signi- 
fijcantc"  and  Solinus,  23.  **  qurm  Turii,  a  Rubrv  profccli  mari,  Erythraeam,  Poeni  lingua  sua 
Gaddtr,  id  est  scpem,  vominarunt."  The  Greek  name  is  rdiape,  and  hence  we  have  in  Hesy- 
chius:  Tdfoipa-  r&  xtpt<ppdyuaTu,  *&t*w«f.  Compare  the  Hcbrew  form  Gedtrah,  wbich  Gese- 
nius  defines  a  plaee  surroundtd  tttith  a  wall,  into  which  the  shepherds  drove  thefr  flock*  by 
night,  for  secnrity  against  wild  animals.  Consult  also  Gesenhts,  Geschiekte  der  hehraischeu 
Spraehe  und  Schrifl,  p.  227.  and  Cetlarii  Notitia  Orbis  Jtntiqui,  vot.\.p.  70. 124.  ed.  Schuarlz. 

Vterque  Poenus  Alluding  to  tbe  Carthaginian  power,  both  at  home  and  alocgthe  sborci 
of  Spain.  Thjis  we  have  the  Poeiti  of  Afriua,  and  the  Baaluli  Poeni  along  tbe\ower  part  of 
the  Mediterraoean  coast  in  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Bocbart  makes  the  name  Bestnii  con- 
taio  an  allusion  to  tbe  situation  of  this  colony  aloog  tha  sea-shore.  His  etymology,  however, 
is  eitremely  questionable.  "  Utus  Arabice  sati  dieitur,  et  sat,  plnr.  setnt  et  «ittan.  Hmt 
Bastitania  rcgio,  ct  Bastt  vtl  Bastitani  populi,  qui  besat,  aut  besati,  aut  bistut,  aul  brsottan,t» 
litoribus.  Potuit  tt  praefixo  L  eadem  regio  lesat  aut  lesati  dici,  idest,  ad  litus  ;  et  ex  ulroqut 
mixtis,fitri  Blastorum  aut  Blastophoenirum  nomen."  Geogr.  Sacr.  1. 34.  extr.  On  the  identi- 
tyof  thc  Biastophoenices  and  Bastuli  Poeni,  consult  UkerCs  note,  Geoffraphie  der  Griechem 
und  Rdmer,  vol.  2%  p.  309.  Schweighacusers  conjecturc  thal  Appiao  (De  rtb.  Hisp.  6.  56.) 
wrote  Bavrov\ofolviKat  is  unnecessary. 

12.  Serviatuni.    Understand  libi.  13.  Crescit  indulgent  sihi,  Scc.  "  The  direfal  drop?y 

increnscs  by  sclf-indulgence."  Compare  the  remark  of  the  scholiast :  "  Est  autem  hydrtpx- 
coproprium,  ut  qtianto  amplius  bibcrit,  tanlo  amplius  sitiat."  The  avaricious  man  is  beautifui- 
ly  compared  by  the  poet  to  one  who  is  suffering  under  a  dropsy .  In  either  case  there  is  the 
>ame  bankering  afterwhat  only  serves  to  aggravate  the  nature  of  the  disease.— — 16.  Aquo- 
sus  lauguor.  The  dropsy  (Sfyw^)  takes  its  name  from  tbe  circumstance  of  water  (W«*f  )  being 
the  most  visible  cause  of  tbe  distemper,  as  well  as  frotn  the  pallid  hue  which  overspreads  the 
countenance  («»/<)  of  the  sufferer.  It  arises,  in  fact.  from  too  lax  a  tone  of  the  solida,  where- 
by  digestion  is  weakened  and  all  tbe  parts  fillcd  beyond  measure.  Tbe  cure  consist»  in  eva- 
cuation,  and  in  strengtbening  the  fibres  of  the  whole  body.  Compare  tbe  words  of  Thomp- 
:on, "  Softswoln  and  pale  here  lay  the  Hydropsy." 

17.  Cyri  solio.   By  the  '« throne  of  Cyrus"  is  here  meant  the  Partbian  empire.  Comparr 

Eiplanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  2.  22.  Phrahaten.    Compare  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  l.  2C. 

 18.  Dissidens  plebi.    "  Dissenting  from  the  crowd."  19.  Ftrltu.  "  True  wisdom  ' 

 Populumque  falsis,  dtc.    "  And  teacbes  the  populace  to  disuse  false  names  for  things. 

Compare  Boethius,  (Consol.  Phil.  2.  C.)  "  Atqui  nec  opes  inexptetam  reslingnert  atariiUm 
queunt:  necpotestas  suicompotem  feceril,  quemvitiosae  libidines  insolubilibus  adstrictuvf  rtti- 
nent  catenis. .  .  .  Gaudetitenmttseres  alikr  habentes  fatsis  contpeUare  nominihvsy 
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*H.  Pnprtmmque  lanntm.  44  And  the  never-fading  laurel."  Corapare  CUero,  (posl  Rcd. 
tn  Sena  .  4.)    "  si  Ulnd  percnne  ac  praprinm  manere  potuissei."    So  ulso  Virgti,  Aen.  6.  872. 

'  Propria  kaec  si  dona  fuiuent.''  23.  Oculo  irrctorto.  "  Wilh  a  steady  gaze,"  i.  e.  without 

an  envious  look.  Not  rcgarding  them  with  the  sidclong  glance  of  envy,  but  with  the  steady 
gaze  of  calm  indiflerence.  Corapare  the  Greek  foruis  of  expression,  Sfipabtv  ipBoU,  iaxap^a- 
(t6vro€c,  ajtir  iar^trrly  &c.  aad  the  language  of  Orv/,  ( Mct.  2.  776.)  in  relation  to  Envy :  44  Nus- 


ODE  3.  Addrcssed  to  Dellius,  and  recommending  a  calm  cnjoyment  of  tho  pleasures 
of  existence,  since  death,  sooner  or  lnter,  will  bring  all  to  an  end.  The  individual 
to  whom  thc  ode  is  inscribed  was  remarkable  forhia  fickle  and  vacillating  character ;  and  so 
offen  did  he  change  sides  during  the  ciyil  contcsts  whicli  took  place  after  the  death  of  Cac~ 
sar,  as  to  reccive  Irotn  Messala  the  appellation  of  dcsuUorem  bellorum  civilium ;  a  pleasant  al- 
lusion  to  tbe  Roman  desuUorts,  who  rode  two  horses  joincd  togetber,  leaping  quickly  froni 
ihe  one  to  tbe  other.  Compare  Seneca,  (Sua*or.  p.  7.)  "  BeUitsimam  tamtn  rem  Ddlius  dix- 
U,  quem  Mttsala  Corvinus  dcsuUtrcm  bcUorum  cirUium  t*cat,  quia  ab  DolabcUa  ad  Caadum  tran- 
sUurus  salutem  sibi  pactns  est,  si  Dolabellam  otculissel :  et  a  Cassio  dcinde  transirU  ad  Antoni- 
um:  novissumeab  Antonio  trantfugit  ad  Caesarem."  Consult  also  VcUciut  Patcrculus,  2.  84. 
and  Dio  Cassius.  49.  39. 


2.  Non  secus  in  bonis,  &c.  "  As  wcll  as  onc  restrained  from  imrooderate  joy  in  prosperi- 
Ty."  Crombie  (Uymnanum,  vol  1.  p.  323.)  bas  sorae  very  cxcellent  remarks  on  the  diffcr- 
ence  in  meaaing  betwecn  lactUia  and  gaudium.  Tlie  forraer  denotcs  in  geiteral  the  cxpres* 
sion  of  joy,  extravagant  gaiety,  &c.  the  latter  marks  the  feeling  of  joy,  and  is  rcstricted  to 
soch  as  is  of  a  rational  and  temperate  naturc.  Instances,  howevcr,  arc  not  wantlng  whcre 
iattitia  also  is  represcntcd  as  moderatc. 

4.  MorUure.  44  Born  to  die."  Or,  more  literaJly,  "  who  at  somc  time  or  olbcr  must  cnd 
thy  exiatence."  Dacier  well  «bserves  that  the  wbolc  beauty  and  force  of  this  strophe  con- 
sbts  m  the  single  word  moritur»,  which  is  uot  only  an  epithet,  but  a  reason  to  confirm  the 
poefs  advice-— — -6.  Mocstus.  44  Plungcd  in  sadness."  Corapare  Cicero.  (Tusc.  Qjuaest. 
4.  16.)  41  Aegritudini  subjiciuntur  angor,  rooeror,  luctu*,  aeiumna,  afflictatio.  Angor  est 
argrUudo  prcmcns ;  Moeror  aegritudojiebUis;  Aerumna  ucgrUudo  laboriosa ;  Dolor  acgrUudo 
r ;  Afflictatio  aegrUudo  cum  vexatione  corporis.    Luctus  aegritudo  ex  cjus,  qui  carusfuU, 


6.  /n  remoto  gramine.   "  In  some  grassy  retreat."  Dics  Feslos.    Days  amongtheRo- 

inans  wcre  distinguished  into  threc  general  divisions,  the  Dits  Festi,  Dies  ProfcsH,  and  Dies 
Intcrcisi.  Tbe  Dics  Festi,  44  Holy  days,"  were  consecrated  to  religious  pnrposes ;  the  Dies 
Profcxti  were  grvento  the  common  buainess  of  life,  and  the  Dies  Intercisi  werc  half  holidays, 
divided  bctwecn  sncred  and  ordinary  occupolions.  The  Dies  Fasti,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  those  on  wbich  it  was  lawful  (/os)  for  thc  Practor  to  sit  iu  judgmcnt.  All  nlher  days 
werecalled  Dies  Nefasti,  or  44  Non-court  days."  Compare  Crombie,  Gumnasium,  vot.%p.  56. 

3d  *d\  8.  Interiore  nota  Faltnii    44  With  the  old  Falernian,"  i.  e.  the  choicest  wine, 

tvhich  wns  placed  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  vault  or  crypt,  marked  with  its  date  and  growth. 
Comparc  Excursos  4  to  the  firet  book  of  Odes,  page  125. 

9.  Qua  pinus  ingens,  &c.  44  Where  the  tall  pine  and  tbe  silver  poplar  lovo  to  unite  in 
forraing  with  their  branches  an  nospitable  shade."  Thc  poet  is  probably  describing  some 
bcautifuj  epot  in  tbe  pleasurc-gronnds  of  Dclltus.   The  pine  commonly  cultivated  jn  gardens 
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is,  according  to  Martyn,  the  pinus  satira,  the  */r»$  fyicpof  of  the  Greeks.  lt  u  Lhe  same  ot 
which  TheocrUus  makes  mention  in  his  first  IdfU*  (init.) 

'A&t  n  rd  ^tQvptepa  koX  II  tim,  alxfot,  rfra 
"A  ttoti  toIs  Trayaioi  fitXteitrat.  

Of  the  poplar  Pliny  makes  three  sorts,  the  white.  the  blackf  and  the  Lybian.  "  Populi  tna 
genera,  alba,  nigra,  tt  quae  Libyca  appeUatur,  mimma  folio,ac  nigerrima,  fungisquc  cnasccntibus 
laudatissima."  The  first  is  the  kiud  alluded  to  in  the  teit,  and  correaponds  to  the  Atf*»j  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  the  same  also  with  tbe  Libcneh  of  the  Hebrewa,  which,  in  the  Seploagint 
and  the  Arabic  version  in  Genesis,  is  made  to  be  the  storai-tree,  but,  accordingto  the 
Septuagint  in  Hosea  and  the  Vulgate  in  Geoesis,  U  the  white  poplar.  Compare  Gesentus. 
s.v. 

11.  Et  obiiquo  laborat,  kc.  "  And  the  swiftly-moving  water  strives  to  run  murmuring  along 
in  its  winding  channel."  A  description  beauUmlly  poetic.  The  nice  selection  of  tenns, 
especiaily  in  laborat  and  trepidart,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  The  version  of  Francis,  with  a 
slight  alteration,  may  not  be  deemed  undeserving  of  a  place  here :  "  And  winds  with  toil, 
though  swift,  the  tremulous,  murmuring  stream." 

13.  Nimium  brevisrosae,  "  Of  tbe  too  ahort-lived  rose."  Compare  tbe  epigram  cited  by 
Francis : 

"  Quatn  longa  unadies,  aetas  tam  longa  losarum, 
Qttds  pubescentes  juncta  scnectus  prrmit. 
Quam  modo  nasccntcm  rutilus  conspexit  E6us 
Hanc  rediens  scro  vcsperc  vidit  onum." 

15.  Ttts.  "  Circumstances."  Equivalent  to  praesens  rerum  a>ndtiio .—Sororum.  The 
Fates.   Compare  Seneca,  (Herc.  Fur.  181.) 

"  Durae  peragunt  pensa  sorores, 
Ncc  sua  rctro  fila  rtvcAvunt." 

17.  COemtis  saltibus.   "  Thy  pasture-grounds  bougbi  up  on  all  sides."    Compare  EpUt.  2. 

2.  177.  seqq.  Domo.  The  term  domus  here  denotes  that  part  of  the  villa  ocrupied  by  the 

proprietor  himself,  while  viUa  designates  the  otherbuildings  and  appurtenances  of  tbe  estate. 
Hence  wc  raay  render  the  words  et  domo  viUaque  as  follows :  "  And  from  tby  lordly  men< 

sion,  and  estate." 

18.  Flavus  Tiberis.    Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  2.  13.  19.  Extructis  in  altum.    "  Ptted 

up  on  high." 

21.  Dhcsne  prisco,  &c.  44  It  matters  not,  whether  thou  dwellest  beneath  the  ligfat  oi 
heaven,  blessed  with  riches  and  sprung  from  Inachus  of  old,  or  in  narrow  circumstances  and 
of  the  lowliest  birth,  since  in  either  event  tbou  art  the  destined  victim  of  uarelentinc 
Orcus."  The  eipression  priseo  natus  ab  Inacho  isiequivalent,  in  fact,  to  andouissxma  stirpc 
oriundut,  lnachus  having  been,  accordiog  to  the  common  account,  the  most  ancknt  kiag  ot 
Argos. 

25.  Omncs  eodem  cogimur.    "  We  arc  all  drivcn  towards  tbe  same  quarter."   Alluding  u» 

the  passage  of  the  shades,  under  the  guidance  of  Mercury,  to  the  other  world.  Omnisssm 

versatur  urna,  kc.  "  The  lots  of  all  are  shaken  in  the  urn,  destined  soooer  or  later  to  ctnr 
forth  and  place  us  in  the  bark  for  an  eternal  eiile."  The  urn  here  alluded  to  is  that  held 
by  Necessity  in  the  lower  world,  an  evident  improvement  on  the  earUer  mythology  of  tac 
l»arcaeaodtb*irfatalthread.   Ilisrather  remarkabte  that  Horace  shotvld  introduce  botf 
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these  mythological  allusions  in  the  conipass  of  the  same  ode.  Compare,  in  rclation  to  thc 
idea  expressed  by  this  stanza,  Ode  3. 1.  14.— 28.  Cymbae.  The  dativc  by  a  Graecism  for 
in  tymba.   The  bark  here  mentioned  is  that  of  Charon. 


ODE  4.   Addressed  to  Xanthias  Phoceus,  a  native,  probably,  of  Greecc . 


I.  Ancillae.  Tbc  allusion  here  is  perhaps  to  a  slave  taken  in  war.  Compare  verse  15. 
AneiUa  properiy  denotes  a  nmid-seryant  in  the  lowest  condition,  as  would  appear  from 
Martial,  Ep.  3. 33.  "  Extrcma  est  ancilla  toco"  Festus  supplies  us  with  two  different  ety- 
mologies  lorthe  term  :  "  AncUtae  dictae  ab  Aneo  Martw,  quod  u  betto  magnum/oeminarum 
rmmcrum  ceptrit :  siee  ideo  sic  appcllautur,  quod  antitjui  anculare  dicebant  pro  ministrare  :  ex 
quo  dii  quot/ue  ae  deae  fcruntur  eoli,  quibns  nomina  sunt  Anculi  et  Anculae."  Compare 
Addung,  GUtssarium  Mcdiae  ct  Infimae  Latinitatis,  s.  r.  (tol.  1.  p.  236.)  where  the  term  in 
qucstion  is  traced  to  the  Armoric  Anc,  i.  e.  angustus,  minor,  inferior. 

3.  Serca  Briseis.  "  Briseis,  though  a  slave."  The  daughter  of  Brises  or  Briseus,  madc 
captive  by  Achilies  when  be  took  the  city  of  Lyrnessus.  (II.  2.  6*90.)  She  had  been  led,  by 
her  father,  from  Pedasus,  her  native , place,  to  espouse  Mynes  Jcing  of  Lymessus.  She  is 
called  by  some  Hippodamia.  Compare  Heyne,  ad  R.  2.  689.— —6.  Tecmessae.  To  be  pro- 
nounced  Te-cmessae.  Compare  note  on  Ode  1.  10.  1.  Tecmessa,  daughter  of  Teleutas,  a 
Phrygian  prince,  was  taken  captive  when  the  Greeks  ravaged  the  countries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Troy.  8he  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  and  became  the  mother 
of  Eurysaces,  who  reigned  in  Salamis  after  the  death  of  his  paternal  grandfather.  Compare 
Sophodes  (Ajax.  210.  ed.  Herm.) 

* 

IloJ  tou  Qpvytov  TcXtvravros, 
A/y\  irtl  ei  X/^o$  iovptdXwTor 
«rr/pfoj  ivix"  Soiptot  Atat. 

Consult  Hermanns  note  relative  to  the  form  of  the  proper  name  Teleutas,  for  which  some 
erroneously  give  Teuthraa, 

7.  Atrides.   Agamemnon.  8.  Virgine  rapta.   Cassandra,  violated  by  the  Oilean  Ajax 

Ln  the  temple  of  Minerva.    Compare  Lycophron.  348.  stqq. 

9.  Barbarat  turmae.   The  Trojans  and  tbeir  allies.    Coinpare  Euripides,  Rhcs.  614.  where 

the-eipreasion  BapSdpov  rrpartiuaTOi  occurs  with  referenc*  to  the  Trojan  army.  10.  Thes- 

salo  victorc.    Alluding  to  Achilles.    Compare  Virgjd,  Aen.  2.  197.    "  Larisuitvs  Acfiiltat" 

where  Larissaeut  (vid.  Heync  ad  loc.)  is  put  for  Thessalus.  Ademlus  Hector,  &c.  Coro- 

pare  Mitton  as  cited  by  Roytten, 

"  With  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to  bear 
Tbe  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies." 

II.  Lctiora  toUL  AGraecism  for  leviora  ad  toUendum,  or  ut  Uviort  opera  tolti  posstnt. 
Compare  the  words  of  Priam  («.  24.  243.) 

'PqiTtpot  yup  fta\\ov  'Agaioifftv  6i)  loteOt, 
Ktlvov  rcdvtiwToi,  ivatptficv. 

13.  Ntscias  an.   Equivalent  to  fortassc.   Comparc  the  Greek,  ovk  tlittns  &v.—Beati  pa 

rentci.    "  Noble  parents."  14.   Flavae.    "  Beauteous."    Literally  "  goldcn-baired ." 

yov<r&dpi^  yoveotc^v  &c  Decortttt.  "  May  be  an  bonour  to." 
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15.  Penalcs  iniqttos.  "The  misfortunes  of  her  housc."  Her  fall  from  high  birth  to"sIave- 
ry.  The  Penates,  if  wo  follow  the  autbority  of  Servias,  (ad  Virg.  Acn.  2.  296.),  werc  thc 
eame  with  the  Magni  Dii,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  Compare  Macrobius  (Sat.  3.  4.~> 
"  Qi*t  dilig<nlius  eruuut  veritatem,  Penatcs  cssc  dixctunt  pcr  quos  pcnitus  spiramus,  pet  quos  ha- 
bcmus  corp'is,p'r  quos  rat.oncm  nmmi  possutcmus  :  csst  autcm  mcdium  actiura  Jorcm,  Junonem 
rcroimum  acra  cumtcrra,  ct  Miuerram  tummum  aclhcris  eantmen."  The  same  writer,  in  a 
subsequent  passage,  gives  Vesta  as  one  of  the  nutnber.  "  Eodem  uomtnc  npptliavit  .et  Vcs- 
iam,  quam  dc  numcTj  Paatium  aut  crrtc  comitcm  corum  essc  manijcstum  csl."  Dionj rsius  of 
Halicarnassus  (Ant*q.  R«m.  1.  67.— vol.  \.p.  169.  cd  Reiske.)  states,  that  the  Peaates  of  thc 
Roraam  were  callcd  in  the  Ureek  ianguage  Oar^t,  rrvfflXki,  Knpfo,  Mi-^<,  nnd  'Ewi«. 
terms  wbich  Faber,  in  his  work  on  tbe  Cabiri,  (vol.  I.  p.  409.)  attempts  in  part  to  eipfain. 
though  with  little  success.  We  must  not  omit  Cicero's  remark  on  tbese  same  divinities. 
(iV.  D.  3.27.)  "  Ncclongc  absunt  ab  hac  ri  Du  Penaies,  sire  a  penxt  durto  nominc,  {esi  etrivt 
omnr  quo  ccscuntnr  homines,  p<  ltus)  nrc  ab  ro,  qvod  pcnitus  insidcnt  ;  rx  quo  ctiam  pcnt'raies  a 
foctis  vocantur.f'  Tbe  Penates  wcrc  worshipped  in  the  innerraost  part  of  the  house,  w-hich 
was  called  Peneiralia,  aud  alsu  tniplnrtum  or  eomplurittm.  Bryant  is  decidedly  wrong  in 
making  the  Lares  the  sarae  with  the  Pcnates.  (vol.  3.  p.  337.) 

17.  Dc  seclcsia  plcbt.    "  From  the  worthless  crowd."  90.  Pudenda.   «•  Calcnlated  lo 

<rall  a  blush  to  her  cheeks,"  i.  e.  whose  condition,  or  wboso  habits  of  life,  coold  bring  the 
Mush  of  sbaroe  to  the  cheeks  oi  hcr  oftspring. 

21.  Tcrdesquc  suros.  The  tunic  camc  down  a  little  below  the  knees  before,  and  to  tbc- 
Jniddle  of  the  legs  hchind.  Tiiat  worn  by  slaves,  howcver,  was  still  sborter.  and  displayed 
the  cntire  leg  to  vicw.    Compare  the  remarks  of  Boettiger,  Sabina,  (p.  243.  French  transl.) 

aud  consult  the  Pillurc  D'  Errutano,  tol.  4.  tav.  45.  22.  tmieger.   "  Free  firom  passtoti." 

 Fuge  suspicari,  Scc.    "  Avoid  being  jcalous  of  one  whose  age  ishastening  onwards  to> 

hring  its  eighth  lustrum  »o  a  closc."  A  lustrum  was  a  period  of  five  years.  so  that  the  poet 
must  now  have  ueen  in  his  fortieth  year.  Tbe  phrase  claudcrc,  or  condrrc,  lustntm  properly- 
refers  to  thc  sacrifi<«-  called  Suovetaurilia  or  Solitaurilia,  which  closed  tbe  censns,  the  re- 
riewof  the  pcople  taking  place  cvcry  lustrum,  or  at  the  cnd  of  every  five  years. 


ODE  5.   Addrcssed  to  Lalage,  and  copicd,  very  probably,  from  somc  Greek  original. 


5.  Circa  tirtnUs  cstcampos.  "  Is  turned  towards  the  grassy  plains."  Compare  Auacre- 
•n,61. 

IIwAr  6prj<*nj,  

VUV  it  XUfAvdi  Tt  &6CKMl, 

kov$&  ti  cKtprHea  ra/frtv 

6.  Nuntfluriis  gravcm,  &c.  "  Now  allaying  the  intensc  heat  amid  thc  riversT  stream." 
Compare  Ctaudian.  17.  196.    "  Itli  vel  Arihiopum  plurius  solabitur  aestus" 


10.  Jam  ttbi  lividos,  &c.   "  Soon  shall  changing  Antumn  tinge  for  thee  thc 
with  a  purple  hue."  Compare  Silius  Italicvs,  7.  208.  "  liventes  soU  racntnos,''  and 

4.  2.  13.    "  Pritna  miiii  rariat  Uveniibus  ura  racemis."  13.  Currit  tnimferox  aetas    '*  For 

the  frowardness  of  youth  passes  quickly  away."  "  Jictas  fcrox ,"  observes  Hunter,  ^tAdcitr- 
este  aclas  ubi  jurcnca  fcrox,  sive  aspera,  est,  et  marem  fugicns.  Haee  attas  cvrrit,  csicriter 
trannt,  cito  abierity  17.  DUeela.    Understand  tantum. 

18.  Albo  tic  humero  nitetu,  &c.  "  Shining  as  brightly  with  hcr  fair  shoulder,  as  the  un- 
clouded  moon-beams  upon  thc  midnight  sea."  A  most  beauUffil  imagc.  Comnare  Valerims 
flaccus,  3.  558. 
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"  Stagna  vaga  sic  luce  micaut,  ubi  Cynthia  coelo 
Prosp.cU,  aut  medii  transit  rota  caudida  Phocbi.' 


22.  Mire  tagacc*  fwspito.  "  Even  the  most  sagacious  straogers  '*  Equivalent  to  «aga- 
ciss.mos  torum  {ui  iilum  uvdutn  nuima-rcrtercv.i,  ».r  nnudum  norunt.   The  comuion  arrangc- 

roent,  by  whicb  mirc  qualifit»  faUertt  is  |ar  iufi-rior.  23  bistrimtn  oiscurum, &c.  Com- 

pare  Amcreon,  (frajtm.  4.—/».  335.  ed.  Fisdur.)  «L  *aJ,  rofrfmo*  /JXiirwv.  "  Boy  with  girlish, 
look."  SoOvid, 


"  Talis  crat  cultufncits,  quam  diccre  rcrs 
Virgineam  in  puero,  pucriiem  in  virgin 

and  Jnvnuil.  15.  137. 


,  7>08SC?r 


f^s^tfr  ^^T^  £      3^£^&  ^^^I^^^t^^J^  ^LflC^fi^i^^  . 


ODE  6.  The  poet  expresses  a  wish  to  spend  tbe  retnainder  nf  his  days,  afong  witb  his 
friend  Septimius,  either  amid  tbe  grov^s  of  Tibur,  or  th«r  fair  field*  <»f  Tarentum. 
Xhc  individual  to  wboin  the  ode  is  addrrssed  wa«-  a  inember  of  the  Equeitriau  order,  and 
had  fought  in  the  same  ranks  witb  Horace  during  the  civil  voiitett.  Hence  ibe  language 
of  Porphyrion :  "  SeptUmum,  equitem  Ronuinum,  amicwn  et  commilitont*  suum  hac  odc 
ailoquitur.  *  From  the  words  of  Horace  (Epist.  1. 3.  9—14.)  he  appears  to  have  been  also 
a  votary  of  the  Muses,  and  another  scholiast  remarks  of  him :  "  Titius  Scpiimius  lurica  car- 
mina  ct  tragoedias  scripsit,  Augusii  tcmporc  i  strt  tibri  CjU»  nulli  cxtantr 


1.  Gades  adiiurt  mccum.  "  Who  art  ready  to  go  with  me  to  Gadcs  (if  requisite.)"  Compare 
Explanatory  notes,  Ode  2.  2. 11.  We  must  not  itnagi  ic  that  any  actual  departure,  either  for 
Gades  or  the  other  quarters  tnentioned  in  tbis  stanza,  was  contemplated  by  the  poet.  The 
language  of  the  text  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  a  general  eulogium  on  the  tried  friendship  of 
Septimius,  who  was  willing  and  ready  to  go  any  where  with  the  bard.  Tbua  CatultktS, 
11.  1. 

u  Furi  cl  Aureli  comites  Calulli, 
Sive  in  cxtrcmos  ptnttrabit  fndos,"  &c. 

S.  Cantabrum  indoclum,  kc.  "  And  against  tbe  Cantahrian,  untanght  fts  yet  to  endure  our 
yoke."  Compere  the  Greek  form  i&ti  a<rov  $(pn*.  The  Cantabri  were  a  warlike  nation  oF 
Spaln,  eitending  over  wbat  is  at  present  Biscay  and  part  of  Asfurias.  Thetr  resbtance  to> 
the  Roman  arms  was  long  and  stubborn,  and  hencc  the  languag*  of  Horaee  in  refation  tO 
them,  Ode  3  8.22.  "  Cantabcr  sera  domilus  catena."  Augustus  marched  egainst  them 
A.  U.  C.  729,  and  during  bts  confinement  by  sickness  at  Tarraco,  tbey  were  defented  and* 
rcduced  to  partial  subjection  by  bts  lieutenanl  C.  Antistiuc  (Compnre  Dfo  Crssius  58.  26.) 
In  the  following  year  they  rebelled,  the  moment  Augustus  had  retired  from  Spain,  but  tbe 
"wwnirreetkm  was  speedil)  repressed  (Dio  Cats.  53.  29.)  Their  restless  apirit,  however.  soon 
tirged  them  on  to  fresh  dborders,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  <ew  years  (A.  V.  C.  734.)  tbose 
of  them  who  had  been  sold  into  slavery,  having  slain  their  ma^ters,  returned  home  and  in- 
duced  many  of  thelr  coontrymen  to  revolt.  They  were  subdued  by  Agrippa,  but  at  the 
expense  of  many  lives,  («vyvofi*;  a*o6a\£y  r$v  orpa^iwrdv.)  Tbe  punishment  inflicted  on  tbem 
was  consequcntly  severe:  neariy  all  of  niilitary  age  were  put  to  death,  and  Ihe  rest  of  the 
nation,  after  being  deprived  of  thetr  arms,  were  compelled  to  remove  from  the  mountainous 
country  and  settle  in  the  plains.  (Dk>  Cass.  64. 11. )  Asthe  tipression  kx  jthe  text,  miotprm 
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juga  ferre  nostra,  alludes  to  their  impatience  under  tbe  Roroan  yoke,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable  that  thepresent  ode  was  writteo  previous  to  this  their  final  subjugation. 

3.  Barbaras  Syrlcs.  "  The  barbarian  Syrtes."  Aliuding  to  the  two  well-known  guWs  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa ;  the  Syrtis  Major,  or  Gulf  of  Sidra,  and  the  Syrtls 
Minor,  or  Gulf  of  Cabns.    Consult  Kxplanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  22.  5,— The  terro  6« rbaras 

refers  tn  the  rude  and  uncivilized  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Syrtes.  Ubi  Maura 

sempcr,  &c.  "  Where  the  African  Wave  continually  boiis."  Maura  unda  isby  Synecdoche 
for  Afriea  unda. 

i 

5.  Tibur,  ArgeoposUum  eotono,  &c.   Conipare  Explanatory  notes^Ode  1. 7.  13.  7.  Sit 

modus  iasso,  &c.  "Mayit  be  a  place  of  rcpose  unto  me,  wearied  with  the  fatigues  of 
ocean,  land,  and  military  service."  The  genitives  maris,  riarum  and  militiae  are  put  by  a 
Graecism  for  ablatives.   Compare  Malthiae  G.  G.  $  317.  vol.  2.  p.  454.  BlomficWs  transl. 

4th  ed.  9.  Pareae  iniquae.    "  The  rigorous  fates."   The  appellation  Paroac  is  eithcr  de- 

rived  from  parro,  or  else,  what  is  far  raore  probable,  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Latin  from 
some  earlier  tongue.  If  we  adopt,  bowever,  tbe  first  of  these  etymologies,  as  mo&t  are  in- 
clined  to  do,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  give  the  ridiculoiis  explanation  of  Serviu?  and 
others,  (*<rr'  ivri<ppactv,  quod  nuUi  pareant,)  but  must  associate  with  the  term  the  idea  of  the 
fates  being  addressed  in  prayer  for  the  spari.  g  and  prolonging  of  human  existence.  For 
some  excellent  remarks  on  the  notions  eulertained  by  the  ancients  respecting  deatiny,  con- 
ault  Constant,  De  la  Religion  vot.  3  p  358.  Prohibtnt.    "  Exclude  me." 

10.  Dulct  peilitis  ovibus,  &c.  **  I  will  repair  to  the  stream  of  Galaesus,  so  pleasing  to  fbe 
sheep  that  are  covered  with  skins."   The  river  Galaesus,  now  Galeso,  flowed  witbin  five 
miles  6f  Tarentum,  and  fell  into  the  inner  barbour.    Polybius  (8. 35.)  says  it  was  more  gc 
nerally  known  by  the  name  of  Euroias.    The  former  appellation,  however,  is  universaHy 
cmployed  by  the  Latin  poeU  who  have  given  celebrity  to  this  stream.  The  sheep  wbich 
fed  along  tbe  banks  of  the  Ualesus  and  the  valley  of  Anlon  had  a  wool  so  fine  that  they 
were  covered  with  skins  to  protect  it  from  injury.    The  sarae  expedient  was  resorted  to  in 
the  case  of  the  Attic  sheep.    Thus  Varro,  R.  R.  2.  2.    "  Pleraouc  simUUer  facicndum  tn  ori- 
bus  pellilis,  quas  propler  lanae  btmilattm,  ut  sunt  Tnrentinae  rt  Altieae,  pdlibus  mteguntur,  nc 
lana  inquinetur,"  &c.    Compare  Cramcr's  Ancieni  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  327.  Ctllarii  Notitia  Qrbis 
Antiqai,  vol.  l.p.  506.  Tll.ed.  Schwarts. 

11.  Etregnata  Laeoni  rura  Phalanto.  "  And  to  the  regions  reigned  over  by  fhe  Spartan 
Phalantus."  Tarentum,  already,  as  Pausanias  (3-  12.)  «ffirms,  a  very  considerable  and 
opulent  town,  was  taken  possession  of  by  Pbalantus  and  his  foliowers  about  700  B.  C.  wben 
Numa  Pom|>ilius  was  king  of  Ronie.  For  the  story  of  the  Spartan  Phalantus  and  the  Par- 
thenii,  consult  Strabo  6. — vol.  2.  p.  289.  ed.  Tssekk.  Dion.  Hal.frag.  16.  Pausan.  3.  12.  Jus- 
tin.  3, 4.  Cramers  Anrient  ttaly,  2  p.  318  "  The  tale,"  observes  Ntehbuhr.  "  about  the  colo- 
ay  which  Phalantus  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Tarentum,  leads  ua  to  suspect,  tbat  at  tbat  time 
the  issue  of  marriages,  contracted  wbere  no  rigbt  of  intertnarriage  eiisted  betweeo  the  par- 
ties,  were  in  several  places  sbaking  the  peace  of  the  aristocratical  republics,  and  that  endea- 
vours  were  used  to  send  thera  to  a  distance.  No  reflecting  person  can  believe  the  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Parthenians  literally  :  it  would  be  no  less  inconsiderable  to  reject  it  a< 
an  utteriy  groundless  fabrication.  (Niehbuhra  Roman  History,  toL  1.  p.  132.  Hmrt  mmd 
ThirluoWs  trand.) 

13.  Mihi  ridet.   «  Possesses  charms  for  me."   Compare  Epist.  1.  7.  44. 

* 

14.  Vbi  non  Hymctto,  kc  "  Where  the  honey  yields  not  to  that  of  Hymettus,  and  the 
oBve  vies  with  the  produce  of  the  verdant  Venafrum."  • 

Humetto.  Hymettus  forms  the  svuthern  portion  of  the  considerable  chain  whicb.  under 
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the  several  names  of  Parnes,  Pentelicus,  and  Brilessus,  traverses  nearly  the  whole  of  Attica 
from  north-east  to  south-west.   It  was  divided  into  two  summits,  one  of  which  was  Hymet- 
tus  properly  so  called,  the  other,  Anydros,  or  the  dry  Hymettus.    (Thcophn  de  Sign.  PL  p. 
419.  ed.  Heiru.)   The  former  is  now  Trdovouni,  the  latter  Lamprovoum.    Hymettus  was 
especially  famous  for  its  fragrant  flowers  and  eicellent  houey.   It  preduced  aiso  marbles 
much  esteemed  by  the  Romana,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  contained  silver  mines. 
CPUn.  H.  N.  17.  I.  and  36.  3.  Strab.  9.— vol.  3.  p.  382.  ed.  Tssehk.  Harpocr.  v.  xe***X°&>) 
The  honey  of  mount  Hy mettus  is  still  held  in  great  estimation  ;  tbe  best  is  procured  at  the 
monasteries  of  Sirgiani  and  Kareas.    Dodwell  remarks,  that  the  Atbenians  use  it  in  most  of 
their  dishes  and  conceive  that  it  renders  them  long-lived  and  healthy.   (Classical  Tour. 
vol.  \.p  480.)    The  famous  mountauvtbyme  of  Hyinettus  is  more  correctly  speakinga  kind 
of  Saturria.    Sibthorp  ( WalpoWs  Col.  p.  244.)  makes  it  the  same  with  the  Saturria  capita~ 
ta.   (Compare  Sprenget,  ad  Thcophrast.  Pl.  6. 2.)   The  meaning  of  the  modern  name  of 
Hymettus,  (  Trelovouni,  TpcXXo  0o»w»,)  is  tbe  44  Mad  Mountain."   This  sbgular  appellation  is 
accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  translated  from  the  Italian  Monlc 
Matto,  which  isnothing  else  than  an  unmeaning  corruption  of  Mons  Hymettus.  (Cramefs 
Ancutnt  Greece,  vol.  2.  p.  '391.  scqq.  Kruse,  Hellas,  &c.  p.  20.  seqq.)    It  is  curious  to  consider 
the  analogy  between  the  names  Hymettus,  Haemus,  Imaus,  Himalaya,  &c.  and  to  connect 
this  with  the  fact,  as  stated  by  Herodotus  (6.  137.)  of  the  Felasgi  having  occupied  a  dis- 
trict  situate  under  mount  Hymettus.    Did  the  mountain  receive  its  name  from  them,  and 
were  this  remarkable  race  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  northern  India  7 

16.  Venafro.  Venafrum  was  the  last  city  of  Campania  to  the  north,  situate  on  the  Latin 
way,  and  near  the  river  Vulturnus.  The  modern  uame  is  Venafro.  It  was  much  celebrated 
in  antiquity  for  the  excellence  of  the  oil  which  its  territory  produced.  Hoare  describes  Vc* 
nafro  as  a  "  town  piaced  immediately  under  a  lofty  mountain,  and  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  Vulturnus,  which  here  skirts  a  noble  forest  of  oaks,  reserved  as  a  royal  chase." 
The  same  tourist  remarks,  that  the  environs  of  Venafro  still  abound  with  olive  trees  ;  but 
that  their  produce  is  no  longer  distinguished  for  excellence.  (Hoarc's  Claxsical  Tour,  vol.  1, 
ji.  225.) 

17.  Verubilongum,  &c.   Eustace,  who  divides  Italy  into  four  regions  as  regards  climate, 
observes;  "  Tbe  plainsof  Apulia,  tbat  lie  beyond  the  Apennines,  opening  to  the  rising  suo 
witb  the  coasts  of  Abruzzo  and  Calabria  form  the  fourth  and  last  division,  differing  from  tbat 
which  precedes,  (thc  plains  of  Campania),  in  increasing  warmth  only,  and  in  productions 
more  cbaracteristic  of  a  southern  iatitude,  such  as  the  aloes  and  the  majestic  palm,"  (Clat- 

sical  Tour,  vol.  4.  p.  136.  Lond.  ed.)  18.  Jupiter.   Compare  Ode  1.  12.16  wherejovefs 

described  as  the  Being  "  qui  rariis  mundum  temperat  horis  '' 

18.  Et  amicus  Aulon,  &c.  "  And  Aulon,  dear  to  Bacchus  rich  in  the  gifts  of  the  vkitage." 
Compare  the  epithets  ToXuffrd^aj,  <ptpterd<i>v\o<,  tvKapvof,  kc.  as  applied  to  this  deity  by  the 

Greek  poets.  Aulon  was  a  fertile  ridge  and  valley  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum. 

The  noodern  name,  accordingto  Romanelli,  (toL  1.  p.  295.)  is  Terra  di  Mclone.  The  tenn 
itself  is  of  Greek  origin,  (a&Xur)  and  denotes  any  narrow  valley  or  pass.— — 19.  Minimum 
■Invidet.  "  ls  fiu*  from  envying."  Tbe  wine  of  Aulon,  in  the  judgment  of  the  poet,  is  not 
inferior  to  the  produce  of  tbe  Falernian  hills.  The  whole  passage  has  been  imitated  by 
Statius.  Sylv.2.%  4. 

"  Qwa  Bromio  dilcctus  ager.  collcsqve  ptr  altos 
Uritur,  tt  praelis  non  invidet  uia  FaUrnis.,' 

21.  BeaiaecoUes.    "Those  deligbtfnl  biUs."  22.  fbi  tu  calentcm,  &c.   "  There  shalt 

Ihou  sprinkle,  wlth  the  tear  due  to  his  memory,  the  warm  ashes  of  the  poet  who  was  thy 
fciend."    Calentcm  here  properly  means  "  still  worm  from  the  funeral  nile." 
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ODE  7.  Addressed  to  Pompeius,  a  friend  of  the  poefs,  who  had  fougbt  on  tfee  aaine  side 
with  him  at  the  battie  of  Philippi.  The  poet  ivturned  to  Rome,  but  Pompeh» 
continued  in  arms,  and  was-only  restored  tohis  native  country,  when  tbe  peace  concluded 
between  the  tnumvirs  and  Sextus  Pompey  enabled  the  exiles  and  proscribed  of  tbe  repub- 
lican  party  to  revisit  their  homes.  Tbe  bard  indulges  in  tbe  preseot  eflbsion  on  the  resto- 
ration  of  his  friend. 

Who  this  friend  was  is  far  from  being  clearly  ascertained.  Most  commentators  make  him 
to  have  been  Pompeiuss  Grosphus,  a  Roman  knight,  and  freedman  of  Pompey  the  Great. 
If  this  opinion  be  cerrect,  be  will  be  the  same  whh  the  individualto  whom  the  siiteenth  ©de 
of  the  present  book  b  inscribed,  and  who  is  also  mentioned  in  Epist.  1. 12.  23.  Vander- 
boorg,  however,  ls  in  favour  of  Pompeius  Vanis.  "  Les  M8S."  observes  thb  editor,  "  ne 
t>ont  point  d'  accord  sor  les  noms  de  cet  ami  de  notre  poete.  J'ai  cru  long  temps  avec  Sa- 
nadon,  et  MM.  Wereel  et  MiUchei  lich,  devoir  le  confondre  avec  le  Pompeios  Gro*pbus  de 
l'Ode  16  de  ce  livre,  et  de  Tepitre  12.  du  liv.  1.  Mais  je  pense  aujourd'hoi  avec  les  ancieos 
commentateurs,  suivis  en  ccla  par  Dacier  et  M.  Voss,  que  Pompeius  Varus  eloient  ses  nora 
et  suraom  veritables." 


1.  O  saepe mecum,  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows :  0  Pompci.  prime  meorum 
sodaiium,  saepe  dtdwctt  meeum  innltimum,  ternpus,  Bruto  duce  mUitiae,  qvis  rcdor.atit  le  Qui' 

ritem  dis  patriis  ttaloqut  coelo  ?*  Tcmpusit,  uliimum  dedueJe,   "Involvedin  the  greatest 

dangers."  Compare  Catullus,  (64. 151.)  "  Suprmoin  tcmport;'  and  again,  (ii.  16».)  "  Ex- 
tremo  icmport" 

3.  Quiste  redonavit  Qjuirilcm.  "  Who  has  restored  thee  as  a  Roman  citizen."  T%e  terrn 
Quiritem  implies  afull  return  to  all  the  riglits  and  priviteges  of  cttizenship,  wbicb  hadbeen 

forfeited  by  bearingarms  against  the  established  authority  of  the  triumvirate.  The  namc 

woifld  seem  to  have  originally  belongcd  to  thc  Sabinc  subjects.of  Tatius,  and  to  have  been 
subsequently  applied  tn  the  united  people,  after  all  distinction  had  ceased  between  the  Ro~ 
inans  and  ancient  Quirites.  "  By  this  union,"  observes  Niehbuhr,  "  Romulus  was  converted 
into  Quirinui ;  aud  Quirium  pr««bably  became  that  mystcrious  Latin  name  of  Rome,  wbich 
it  was  forbidden  to  uttcr."  (Mchbuhr'*  Homan  History,  vol.  \.p.  252.  Hart  and  ThxriuaU  i 
trand.) 

6.  Cum  quo  moranlcm,  &c.  "  Along  with  wbom  1  have  oftcn  broken  the  lingering  day 
with  wine."   Compare  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1.  1.  20. 

S.  Malobaihro  Syrio.  "  With  Syrian  malobathrum."  Pliny  (H.  S.  12.  26.)  mentiotu 
three  kinds  of  malobathrum,  the  Syrinn,  Aegyptian,  and  Indian,  of  which  the  laat  wasthe 
best.  Tlie  Indian,  being  conveyed  across  the  deserts  of  Syria  by  the  caravan-trade  to  thc 
Meditcrranean  coast,  received  from  the  Romans,  in  common  with  the  nrst-mentioned 
species,  theappellation  of  "  Syrian."  Some  diversity  of  opinion,  bowever,  exists  with 
regard  to  this  production.  Pliny  dcscribes  it  as  follows :  "  Jn  paludibus  gigni  tradmnt  lcntis 
modo,  odoratius  ctbco,  nigricans  scabiumque,  quodam  salis  gusiu.  Jtiinus  prooatur  candidutn. 
Celerrime  situm  in  vetustatc  scntit.  Sapor  ejus  nardo  similis  debel  essc  sub  lingxta.  Odor  xcro  in 
tuno  suffcrvefaeti  antecedit  alios."  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  betle  or 
betre,  for  an  account  of  wbich  consult  Dc  Marlcs  Histoire  Gtneraie  dt  V  Indc,  toL  l.p.  69. 
Malte-Brun,  however,  thinks  that  it  was  probably  a  compound  extract  of  a  number  of  plants 
with  odoriferous  leaves,  such  as  the  laurel  called  in  Malabar  Famala,  and  the  ugmphca  called 
Famara  in  Sanscrit ;  the  termination  balhrum  being  from  patra,  the  Indian  word  for  a  leaf. 
(Systemnf  Qeogrmphy,  vol.  3.  p.  33.  Am.  ed.)  Weston's  opinion  is  different.  According  to 
this  writer  tbe  malobathrum  is  called  in  Persian  sadedj  hindi  or  sadcdj  of  India,  (Matcria 
Medica  Kahirina,  p.  148.  Forskai.  1775.)  and  thc  term  is  eomposed  of  two  Arabic  wond> 
melab-athra  or  csra,  meaning  an  aromatic  possessing  wealth,  or  a  valuable  perfumc. 
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».  Jferaai  PhUippos,  &c.   Compare  "  Lifc  of  Horace,"  page  in.  of  this  volame.  . 

10,  Rdieta  non  bene  parmnla.   "My  shield  being  ingloriously  abandoned."  11.  Quum 

fracl*  Virtus.  "  When  valour  itself  was  overcome."  A  manly  and  withal  true  eulogium 
on  tbe  spirit  and  bravery  of  the  republican  forccs.  The  better  troops  were  in  reality  on  the 
tideof  Brutus  and  Cassius,  although  Fortune  declared  for  Octavianus  and  Antony.  Thus 
Florus  remarks  (4.  7.  11.)  of  the  conflict  at  Philippi,  "  Quanto  efficacior  tst  fortuna  quam 
rirtusr 

■ 

12.  Tkrpe.   "  Polluted  with  gore."  Solum  Migcre  meiUo.    Compare  thc  Homcric  form 

of  expression,  (II.  2.  418.)  irpi?v*cf  «V  Kovliptv        Xatyiaro  yaUv.  13.  Mercurius.    An  imita- 

tioo  of  tbe  imagery  of  the  Hiad.  As  in  the  battles  of  Homer  herocs  are  often  carried  away 
by  protecting  deities  from  the  dangers  of  the  fight,  so,  on  the  present  occasion,  Mercury,  wbo 
presided  over  arts  and  sciences,  and  especially  over  the  music  of  the  ly  re,  is  made  to  befriend 
tbepoet,  and  to  saye  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  conflict.  Compare  Ode  2.  17.  29.  whcro 
Meitury  is  styled  "  custos  Mercurialium  virorum." 

14.  Dtnso  aere.   "  In  a  thick  cloud."   Compare  thc  Homeric  form  i,ip*  *o\\lj.  15.  Te 

mrsus  in  bcllum,  &c.    "  Thee  the  wave  of  battle,  again  swallowing  up,  bore  back  to  the  war 

■iraid  its  foaming  waters."  17.  Obligatam  dapcm.    "  Thy  votive  sacrifice."  Obligatam 

may  be  naore  literally  rendered,  "Due  to  the  fulfillment  of  thy  vow."  He  had  vowed  e 
«acrillce  to  Jove  in  case  he  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  war. 

20.  Cadis.    In  relation  to  the  ancient  cadus,  consult  Excursus  4.  to  thc  first  book  of  Odcs. 
 21.  ObUmoso  Massico.    "  With  care-dispelling  Massic."    Compare  Ateaeus  (fragm.  20. 

Xw.  Crit.  VOl.  1.  p.  429.)    Totvov  y&p  Ztpftaf  *ai  &tiS  vfa  \a6tKaHa  avOptiwotetv   22.  Ci- 

boria.  The  ciborium  was  a  large  species  of  drinking-cup,  shaped  like  the  follicule  or  pod  of 
the  Egyptian  bean,  which  is  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  term.  Compare  Athcnaeus,  (3. 
1-— tol  l.p.284,  od.  Schiceigh.)    K<64pta.  TitKdvipof,  fy  TtvpytKolf.    Imtpuai  iciauov  Alyivrtov, 

c.  r.  X.  lt  vras  larger  below  than  above. 

23.  Comehis.  Vases  or  receptacles  for  perfumes  made  in  imUatton  of  shells.  The  term 
may  herc  be  rendered  "  sbells."  24.  Apio.  Compare  Explanatory  notes,  Ode  1. 36. 16. 

25.  Qutm  Venus,  &e.  Tbe  ancients  at  their  feasts  appointed  a  person  to  presidc  by 
throwingthe  dice,  whom  they  called  arbiter  bibendi,  (avuvottdpxnt)  "  Master  of  the  feast." 
ile  directed  every  thing  at  pleasure.  In  playing  at  games  of  chance  tliey  uscd  threc  tes- 
senu,  acd  four  tali.  The  tesserae  had  six  sides,  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  The  tali  had 
fouriides  longwise,  for  thetwo  ends  were  not  regarded.  On  one  side  was  marked  one 
powt  (usio,  an  ace,  callcd  Canis,)  and  on  the  opposite  side  six  (Sewo)  ;  while  on  the  two 
othersides  werc  three  and  four,  (ternio  et  quaternio).  The  highest  or  most  fortunate  throw 
was  called  Vonus,  and  determined  the  direction  of  the  feast.  It  was,  of  the  tesserae,  three 
sixes ;  of  the  taii,  when  all  of  them  came  out  different  numbers.  The  worst  or  lowest 
fhrow  was  termed  Canis,  and  was,  of  the  tesseraet  three  aces  ;  and  of  the  tali,  when  they 
were  all  tbe  same.  Compare  Reitz,  ad  Lucian,  Am. — vol.  5.  p.  568,  ed.  Bip.  Sueton.  Aug. 
71.  et  CrusiuM  ad  lcc.  and  the  Dissertation  "  De  talis,"  quoted  by  Gcsncr,  T/us.  L.  L.  and  by 
BaUeu,  in  hisedition  of  ForcdUnh  Lex.  Tot.  Lat. 

26.  iY<m  cgo  sanius.  &c.  "  I  will  revel  as  wildly  as  the  Thracians."  The  Edoni  or 
F.dones  were  a  well-known  Thrftcian  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon.  Their  name  is 
oftenused  by  the  Greek  poets,  to  express  the  whole  of  the  nation  of  which  they  formed  a 
part:  acnstom  which  Horace  here  imitates.    Compare  Sophodes  Antig.  955.  Eurspides. 

Hec.  1153.  27.  Ihcepto  furere  amico.    "  To  indulgo  in  extravagance  on  ifce  recoveiy  of 

?friead." 


— •  • 
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ODE  8.   Addrcssed  to  an  inconstant  female. 


1.  Jurii  ptjerati.  "  For  tby  perjury."  lt  was  thc  popular  beliet,  that  perjury  was  sure  trt 
bring  with  it  all  mannerof  bodily  infirroities,  and  sometimes  even  premature  dealb.  The 
pcrjured  find  a  place  also  in  the  Homeric  Tartarus,  wbere  those  mortals  ooly  are  confined  who 
haveoutraged  tbe  divinity,  and  contcmned  tbe  power,  of  the  gods.  Compare  17.  3.  279.  and 

Constant,  Dela  Religum,  vol.  3.p.  387.  4.  Turpior.  "  Less  pleasing."  5.  Sed  tu,  simul 

obligasli,  fec.  They  who  made  eilher  oaths  or  promises,  observes  Dacier,  submitled  them- 
selves  tacitly  to  the  pains  and  curses  which  ought  to  fall  upon  tbeir  heads  if  thcy  swore  false- 
ly,  or  did  not  pcrform  their  promises. 

7.  Juventtm publica  eura.  "  An  objectof  admiration  to  all  ouryoutb."  Compare  Plndar, 
1'yth,  10.  92.  where  Philocleas  is  styled  vtato-t  irapOivotat  ^A^/ia.  and  where  the  scboliasl  gives 
in  explnnation,  roT?  viprtoatf  xapOivotf  fpavrit'  xai  fiiptftvav.-  —9.  Expedxl  matns  nnercs,  acc. 
"  It  provcs  to  thee  a  source  of  actual  advantage,  todeceive  the  ashes  of  thy  mother  that  li« 
buried  in  tbe  tomb."  Far  from  being  injurious,  tbe  perjury  of  Barine,  according  to  the  po- 
et,  is  decidcdly  favourablc  to  her,  since  she  comes  forth  lovelier  than  ever  after  ber  violated 
faith,  even  though  the  oaths  she  has  taken  have  been  of  the  most  binding  nature.  Nothing 
ivas  esteemed  more  obligatory  than  to  swear  by  the  ashes  of  one's  parcnts,  by  the  plasete, 
or  by  the  deitics  of  the  shades. 


10.  Taeiturna.    "  As  they  glide  silently  along."  11.  Gtlida  morle  earentes.  Comparc 

the  Horaeric  ahv  «W<; .  On  the  immortality  assigned  to  tbe  deities  of  Homer  the  very  able 
reraarks  of  Constant  (Dt  la  Religion,  rol.  3.  p.  349.)  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

13.  Ridtt  hoe,  &c,  Venus  is  here  rcpresented  as  laughing  at  the  perjory  of  a  faithless 
woman,  an  idca  of  no  uncommon  occurrence  among  the  poets  of  antiquhy.  Nor  was  tue 
goddcss  herself  morc  obscrvant  of  her  own  oath.  Hence  the  well-known  adagc,  *A$po&*«»c 
ia<o(  to  imply  a  vain  and  treachcrous  oath.  (Adagia  Veterum,  p.  700.)  Compare  TumUus,  1. 
4.  21. 

"  Xec  jurare  titne  :  Vcncris perjuria  rcnli 
Irrita  per  terras  etfrtta  summafernnl." 

Evcn  of  Jupiter  himself  it  is  said  by  the  sarac  poet,  Perjuria  ridet  amantum  Jupiter."  (3. 
0.  49.)  Consult  the  remarks  of  Constant  on  the  moral  attributes  of  tbe  Homeric  deities. 
( De  la  Religion,  vol.  3.  p .  335.) 

14.  Simplicee  Xtfmphac.  "  The  good-natured  Nyrophs."  Compare  Virg.  Eei.  3.  9.  Mit*- 
i  herlich,  however,  dUputes  this  acceptation  of  the  tcrm  fatiles  in  the  present  instanee.  aod 
rciers  it  to  tbe  personal  appearance  of  thc  Nymphs.   "  Simpliees  munditiis,  simplieiter 

lae,  simpliei  cultu  deeorae,  nt  dtat  agrtslu^  &.C.  Ftrvs.   "  Cruel."  Compare 

(1.11.)    OWiv  iXaOduv  iihov  0<>«>oS,  iyota  vahfot,  and  again,  (verse  22.)  vtrrm  pb  Syptm, 


15.  Semptr  ardenUs,  fcc.  "  Tliis  image  of  the  god,"  observes  Francis* "  sharpcning  bis  ar- 
rowson  awhetstone  moistcned  with  blood,  instead  of  oil  or  water,  has  something  very  plea- 
santly  terrible.  There  isa  very  fine  picture  of  it  at  Chanlilli."  Lord  Kamcs,  in  his  EJements 
of  Criticism,  (ch.20.)condemns  tbis  allegory  of  Horace  asfaulty,  on  tbe  ground  that, "  thou^h 
blood  may  suggest  the  cruelty  of  love,  it  is  an  impropar  or  immaterial  circuni$tance  in  tbc 
rcprescntative  subject :  water,  hotblood,  is  proper  for  a  whet-stone.  '  Mitschcrlich,  how- 
ever,  defends  the  poet  very  succe ssfully  against  this  "  supercilious  ptece  of  criticism."  {sv- 
pcrcUiosain  eensuram),  as  he  terms  it ;  observing  among  other  things,  "  &  hoc  pro  norma  sta- 
tuere  vtiis,  ut  imago  poctiea  ne  wlmiztos  coloru  habeat,  qui  notam  aliam  animo  objieiaut  ideam, 
quot,  quaeso,poetarum  loca,  ftre  jmhherrima,  (maxime  enim  tum  eceidit  poetis,  ubi  phajrUjstnc- 
tum  ubertate  tument),  ad  hanejudicii  subtililaUm  essent  exigenda,  obcUqut  transjigtnda  f 

18.  Servitus  nova.  <«  a  new  berd  of  slaves."  Compare  the  expressioo  dominae  i«  the 
fiucceeding  Une  19.  lmpiac.   Equivnlent  to  perjurae.  21.  Juvencis.  Equivalent 
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jttits,  a5  juttnca  U  soraetimes  put  for  Jdia.   Corapare  Odc.  2.  5.  6.  23,  Rctaritt  maritos. 

"  Alienate  the  affections  of  their  husbands."  24.  Aura.   '*  Attraction."   Thus  Clau- 

diaii,  (De  magncte,  38.  39.)  "fcrrumjfue  marilat  Aura  fenox."  Compare  the  remark  of 
Wernsdorff,  (ad  Priscian.  Pcrieg.  1020. — Poct.  Min.  vot.  5.pt.  l.p.  412.)  "  Aura  geueratim 
dici  poctis  sotet,  qtdcqitid  sensu  aliquo  tenui,  visu,  odore,  auditu,  quasi  lcvi  affiatu  perci- 
pitv:' 


ODE  9.   Addressed  to  T.  Valgius  Rufus,  inconsolable  at  the  loss  of  his  son  Mystes.  who 
had  been  taken  from  him  by  an  untiraely  death.   Tbe  bard  counsels  his  friend  to 
ceasefrom  his  uoavatling  sorrow,  and  to  siog  witb  him  the  praises  of  Augustus. 

The  individual  to  whom  the  ode  is  inscribed  was  himself  a  poet,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Tibollus  (4.  1.  180.)  in  terms  of  high  commendation :  "  Valgius;  aeterno  propior  non 
aUtr  Ilomtro."  lt  is  to  the  illusion  of  friendship,  most  probably,  that  wc  must  ascribe  this 
lofty  eulogium,  since  QuintiHan  raakes  no  roention  whatever  of  the  writerin  question. 
Horace  names  him  among  those  by  whom  he  wishes  his  productions  to  be  approved. 
{Strm.  1.  10.  82.) 


1.  Non  semper,  &c.  The  cxpressions,  scmper,  Uique.  and  memes  pcr  omnes,  in  this  and  the 
Mieceeding  stanza,  convey  a  delicate  reproof  of  the  incessant  sorrow  in  which  the  bereavec! 
rorentso  unavailingly  indulges  — — Hispidos  tn  agros.  "  On  the  rough  fields."  The  epithet 
hispidus  properly  refers  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  the  action  of 

the  deseending  rains.    It  approximates  here  very  closHy  to  the  tcrm  squalidus.  2.  Aut 

marc  Casjnam,  &c.  "  Nor  do  varying  blasts  continually  disturb  the  Caspian  Sea."  Ac- 
cordingto  Malte  Brun,  the  north  and  south  winds,  acquiring  strength  Irom  the  elevation  of 
theshoresof  the  Caspian.  addcd  to  the  facilitv  of  their  raotion  along  the  surface  of  the 
water,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  varying  the  level  at  the  opposite  extremilies.  Hence 
the  variations  have  a  range  of  frora  four  to  eigbt  feet,  aud  powerful  currents  are  generated 
both  whh  the  rbing  and  subsiding  of  the  winds.    (Systtm  of  Gcography,  tol.  2.  p.  313.) 

1 

4.  Armeniis  in  oris.  "  On  tbe  borders  of  Armenia."  The  allusion  is  to  the  Nortfaeru 
coaones.  Armenia  forms  a  very  elevated  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty  moun- 
tains,  of  which  Ararat  and  Kohi-seiban  are  crowned  wilh  perpetual  snow.  The  cold  m  tbe 
bigh  districts  of  the  country  is  so  very  intense  os  to  lcave  only  three  montbs  for  the  scascja 
of  regetation,  including  seed-time  and  harvest.    Corapare  Maltt-Brun,  System  of  Gcograpkp, 

nol  %f.  103.  7.  Qutrccta  Gargani.    "  Thc  oak-groves  of  Garga  nus."   The  cbain  of 

mount  Garganus,  now  Monle  S.  Angefa,  runs-  along  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Apulia,  and  finally 
terminates  in  the  Promontorium  Garganura,  now  Hunta  di  Viesta,  forraing  a  bold  projection 
into  the  Adriatic.  Strabo  seems  to  have  considered  the  whole  of  that  extensive  neck  of 
Jand  lying  between  the  present  bays  of  Rodi  and  Manfredonia  as  the  Promontorium  Gar- 
.^anum,  for  be  describes  it  as  runuing  out  to  sea  for  tbe  space  of  30O  stadia,  or  37  miles. 
[Slnb.  6. — vol.  2.  p.  303.  ed  Tzsehk.)  Scylax  seems  to  refer  to  this  mountain  under  the  name 
of  Arion,  (Peripl.  p.  5.)  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  celebrated  ridge  and  headland  by 
iheLatin  poets.   (CVomer's  Ancient  Italy,  vcl.  2.  p.  275.) 

8.  Orni.  Pliny  (H.  N.  16.  18.)  ranks  the  ornus  aimrag  those  mountain-trees  whicb  can 
aHo  grow  on  tbe  plain.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Virgil,  whenever  he  qualifies  it  by  an 
epftnet  or  in  any  other  wav,  always  places  it  on  the  mountains.  Corapare,  for  example,  Eclog. 
C  71.  Georg.  2.  111.  Aen.  2.  626.  Sprengel,  (Hist.  rei.  herb.  2. 3.)  things  that  the  ornus  of 
tbe  Latin  writers  is  the  Fraxinus  Ornus.  Martyn  (ad  Georg.  2.  71.)  appears  undecided  in 
5 ome  measure  with  regard  to  the  modern  appeilation  of  this  tree.  He  makes  it  at  first  to 
^e  the  Sorbus  aucuparia,  or  "  Quicken-tree,"  which  grows  in  mountainous  pluces ;  not  only 
ia  Italy,  but  in  many  parts>  especially  the  northcrn  counties  of  England,  where  it  is 
ftommcply  called  the  mountain-a;h.   In  support  of  this  position  he  quote»  the  followiirg 

v 
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passage  from  Columclla  (rfc  ar&.  16.):  "  Se<f  si  <uyer«      siticulota  loca  arboribus  obscrtudu 
crtmt,  neque  Opulus,  ncque  Ulnus,  4am  idoncae  sunt  quam  Orni.    Eae  sulrtttTct  Fraxini  turt, 
paitlo  lat"  iibus  tamen foliitquam  cacterae  Fraxini,  nec  delcriortm frondem quam  Uivtipraestaai  " 
This  passage,  however,  would  seem  ralher  to  sanction  a  second  optnion  or  conjecture  of 
Martyn's,  that  the  tree  in  question  may  be  thatsort  of  ash  froin  wbich  the  inanna  is  said  to 
be  gathcred  in  Calabria.    Caspar  Bauhin  brought  it  out  of  Italy  undcr  the  name  of  Ornus  3, 
and  in  his  celebrated  Pinax  makes  it  a  species  of  ash,  designating  it  by  the  expression  rvtun- 
diorefolio.    Lamark,  adopting  this  same  arrangemeni,  roakcs  the  Ornus,  the  Fraximu  rotun- 
difolia.    Dureau  de  Lamalle  (fils)  is  in  favour  of  identifying  the  Ornus,  with  the  Fraxtnmt 
rxcelsior.   Whatever  the  true  botftnical  name  may  be,  one  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  Ihat  the 
tree  of  wbich  we  have  been  speaking,  is  a  species  of  wild-asb,  growing  on  the  mountains. 
Its  name  indicatcs  this  Jocality,  ornus  coming  from  iottiot,  which  is  itself  a  derivative  from 

9.  Ttt  sempcr  urgues,  aic.  "  And  yet  thou  art  always  in  mournful  strtins  presstng  close 
upon  the  fooUteps  of  thy  Mystes,  torn  from  thee  by  the  hand  of  death."  Urgues  is  here  used 
as  a  more  emphatic  and  impressive  term  than  the  common  prosequeris.  Compare  Propertims, 

4.11.  1.   41  Dcsine,  Paullc,  meum  lacrymit  urgere  scyulcmm."  From  the  expression  ftebdi- 

bus  modis  ii  has  been  inferredthat  Valgius,  besides  being  an  epic,  was  also  an  elegiac,  poet. 

10.  Nceiibi  Vcspero,  &c.  "  Nor  do  thy  affectionate  sorrows  cease  when  Vcsper  rise.*, 
nor  when  he  flees  from  beforc  thc  rapidly-asccnding  sun."  The  phrase  Vcspero  surgcnic 
marks  the  evening  period,  whcn  Vesper,  (the  planet  Venus),  appcars  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  suur 
and  imparts  its  mild  radiance  afier  that  luminary  has  set.  Ou  the  other  band,  tbe  exprcs* 
sion fugiente  solem  indicates  the  raorning.  in  allusion  to  that  portion  of  the  year  when  tb>e 
aame  planet  appears  to  the  west  of  the  sun,  and  rises  before  him.  The  poet  thea  roeans  to 
designate  the  evening  and  the  raorning,  and  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  sorrows  of  Valgras 
admit  of  no  cessation  or  reposc,  but  continue  unreraitted  througbout  the  night  as  well  asthe 

day.  Vcspcro.   The  planet  Venus,  wheu  it  goes  before  the  sun,  is  called in  strictness  LtscU 

fcr,  or  the  morning  star;  but  w  hcn  it  follows  the  sun,  it  is  termed  Hespcrus  or  Vcsptr,  and  by 
usthe  eveningstar.  Compare  Cucro  (N.  D.2.54.)  Infima  ctt  quinque  erraniiutu,  tcrrat- 
qucproxima  stella  Vcneris,  quae  ^<np6om  Graccc,  Luciftr  Latitte  dieitur,  cum  anlcgrcditur  solcm  . 
cum  subtequitur  autcm  Hctperut."  Tbe  term  Vcsper  is  formed  from  the  Greek  *Ecnpn,  by 
droppingthe  termtnation  (the  older  form  was  Vetycrus)  and  substituting  tbc  digamma  for  tbe 
initial  aspirate. 

f  3.  Teraevofunctutsencx.  "  The  agcd  warrior  who  livcd  three  generations."  The  allu- 
aion  is  to  Nestor,  who  is  here  describcd  as  having  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninefy 
years,  reckoning  thirty  years  to  a  gencration.  .  It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  tbat  tae 
poet  merely  intends  by  this  phraseology  to  iudicate  a  very  protracted  existencc,  withoatspe- 
cifying  the  exact  ntimber  of  ycars.  Homer  roakes  Nestor  to  bave  outlived  two  genermtion*, 
atid  to  bc  ruling,  at  the  time  of  theTrojan  war,  among  a  third. 

Tw  <5'  #17  tio  fuv  ytvtui  ftipdzuv  avOpjazuv 
i$6(ad',  ot  ot  irpdoOtv  &jta  Tpd^tv  tfi  yivovro 

i»  nOXw  hyaBiri,  fttra  H  Totrdroioiv  avaaatv.     (II.  1.  250.  SSqq.) 

Tbis,  strippcd  of  its  poctic  garb,  menns  uothing  more  than  that  Nestor,  at  the  period  to  whicfa 
the  poet  refcrs,  was  sixty  years  and  upwards.  Thus  the  scholiast  on  11.  4.  60,  remarks  «f 
the  passage  just  given,  h  roiavrv  ytvid  X'  tXu  Xp6vovS,  where,  however,  thc  Venice  MS.  (VU- 
loison's  cd.  of  Homer)  has  \y  2Xu  lrn  avQptrov.   Compare  Hetjne  ad  loc. 

14.  Antitoehum.  Aotilochus,  son  of  Nestor,  distinguished  for  his  pious  affection  toward 
hisagcdparcnt,waS  slain,  in  defence  of  his  fathcr,  by  Memnon,  according  to  Homer  (Od. 
4 188.)  Compare  Qum/us  Calabcr,  2.  243.  scqq.  Dictys.  Cnt.  4-  6.  Juvcnal.  10. 252.  and  Rm- 
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jkrrtfcifcc.  15.  Trollon.   Troilus,  son  of  Priam,  was  slain,  according  to  Virgil  (Atn.  1. 

474.)  by  Achilles.    His  death  took  place  previous  to  the  period  whtch  embraces  the  action 
of  the  lliad.   Compare  Hotner.  U.  24. 257.  and  Heyne,  Excurs.  17.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  1. 4. 

16.  Phrygiac.    Equivalcot  to  Trojanae.   Dr.  Butler.  ( Ceog.  Clast.  p .  206.  ed.  4.)  makes 
tbe  term  "  Pbrygians"  to  be  applied  either  improperly,  or  else  by  anticipation,  to  tbe  Tro. 
jans  in  Virgil,  since  Phrygia  Minor,  near  the  Hellespont,  and  forming  part  of  Mysia,  was  on, 
ly  occupied  by  some  Phrygians  after  tbe  Trojan  war.   The  propriety  of  this  remark  may  be 
doobted.  If  the  theory  be  a  correct  one,  tbat  the  Trojans  and  Pbrygians  were  both  of  Thra- 
ctan  origin,  and  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  very  intimate  relation  which  appears  to 
have  subsisted,  especially  in  religious  matters,  between  the  people  of  Phrygia  and  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Troy,  we  will  have  strong  reasons  to  conclude  that  they  were  both  descended 
from  the  sauic  parent  stock,  and  that  tbe  appellation  of  Phrygians  would  be  true  equally  of 
both.    As  regards  the  Thracian  origin  of  the  Phrygians  and  Trojans,  consult  Addungs  Mith- 
ridates,  vol.  2. p.  845,  and  347.    Tbe  passage  in  the  Hymn  to  Venus  (r.  113.)  alludes,  most 
probabry,  to  a  dUTerence  in  dialect  between  the  Trojan  and  Pbrygian  tonguea. 

17.  Dtsine  mollium,  &e.  «*  Ceaae  then  these  unmanly  complaints."  Compare  the  cor- 
responding  Greek  fortn,  Xjjyt  iovpftZv.  vaiaai  Tvvainaatwv.  -Prose  Latinity  would  require  quert- 
lis  in  the  ablative,  or,  wbich  is  the  more  usual  form,  the  infinitivc  queri. 

18.  Nota  Augtuti  tropaea.  Alluding  to  the  successful  operations  of  Augustus  with  tbe 
Armenians  and  Parthians,  and  to  tbe  repulse  of  the  Gcloni,  who  bad  crossed  the  Danube 
and  committed  ravages  in  the  Roraan  territories.  Noactual  victories  were  obtained  eithor 
overthe  Armenian  or  Parthiail  nations;  still,  enough  Was  done  to  entitle  Augustus,  in  the  eyes 
of  a  servile  senate,  to  distinguished  bonours.  In  the  case  of  the  Armenians,  be  had  sent  an 
uxmy  into  their  country  under  the  Command  6f  Tiberius,  and,  baving  drivenout  Artaiias, 
bad  placed  Tigranes  upon  the  throne.  (Compare  Dio  Cassius,  54.  9.  Sueionius,  vii.  Tib. 
V.  VeU.  Paterc.  2.  94.  Tacil.  Ann.  2.  3.)  With  regard  to  the  Parthians,  he  had  obtoined 
from  their  king  Phrabates  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  standards  that  were  taken  at  the 
dcfeat  of  Crassus.  No  event  inthe  reign  of  Augtistus  proved  more  gratifyingto  the  pride 
of  tbe  Romans  than  tbis.  An  ovation  and  a  triumphal  arch  were  decreed  by  ihe  senate,  and 
medals  were  struck  commemorative  of  the  circumstance,  bearing  on  the  reverse  the  legend 
Signis  Parthicis  Rcceptu,  &.c.  (Coropare  Dio  Cassius.  54.  8.  Ratche,  Lex.  Rci  Num.  vol.  \. 
coi  1329.    Begcr,  Regum  et  Imp.  Roman.  numismata.  tab.  13.) 

20.  Rigidum  Nipkaten.   "  The  icfe-clad  Niphates."   Tbe  ancient  geographers  gave  the 
name  of  Niphates  to  a  range  of  mountains  in  Armenia,  forming  part  of  the  great  chain  of 
Taurus,  and  lying  to  tbe  south-east  of  the  Arsissa  palus,  tbe  present  lake  Van.    Their  sum- 
titits  are  covered  with  snow  during  the  whole  year,  and  to  this  circumstancc  thc  name 
Niphatescontains  an  allusioo.  (N^dr^,  quasi  vt#iru>imt  "  suowy.")  D5ring,  incorrectly,  we 
conceive,  refers  the  epithet  rigidum,  not  to  the  mountnin,  but  to  the  rude  and  barbarous 
manners  of  the  surroonding  tribes.  Nor  is  Mitscherlich  raore  fortunate  in  tbe  position  which 
he  endeavours  to  maintain,  that  Niphaten  iu  the  text  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  th&name  of  the 
mountains  just  described,  but  as  an  appellation  of  the  river  Tigris,  given  to  tt  In  that  part  of 
its  course  wbich  lay  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  chain,  in  which  also  it  takes  its  rise. 
That  there  was  a  river  of  tbis  name  isevident  enough  froro  the  testiroony  of  tba  laterpoets, 
altboagh  the  geograpbers  are  silent  on  tbis  bead ;  but  how,  if  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  Mits- 
cheriich,  are  we  to  make  "  colvtrc  vortixes"  harmonise  with  "rigidum  Niphaten?"  Innoother 
w&y,  il  is  presumed,  than  by  making  rigidum  eqolvalent  to  saxosum,  an  expedient  to  which 
wc  believe  few  will  have  reconrse,  notwitbstanding  tbe  efforts  of  tbe  critic  just  mentioned 
in  its  behalf.   The  account  which  Ccllarius  (vol.  H.p.  32 1.)  givesof  the  river  Niphates  is 
evidenUy  the  most  rational ;  when,  after  describing  the  mountains  of  tbe  same  name.he 
observes,    Dcniqu*  ciiam  Niphattsfiuviusfuti,  a  Niphate  nolissimo  monte,  ex  quo  oritur,  no- 
men  tTahtns» 
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21.  Medumque  Jlumcn,  &c.  "And  ho vv  the  river  of  Ihe  Parthians,  added  to  the  list  oi 
coDquered  nations,  rolls  humbier  wavea."  By  the  Mcdum  jiumen  is  meant  the  Euphrates, 
which,  in  tbe  language  ot  pociry,  though  by  no  nieans  in  that  of  actual  bistory,  is  bere  saiti 
to  be  no  longer  the  common  boundary  between  the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires,  but  lo  bc 
added  to  the  dominion  of  the  former.  The  expression  gentibus  additum  victis,  as  applied  to 
a  river»  may  sound  somewljat  harshly  ;  it  should  be  rcmembered,  however,  that  the  poet 
rocrely  intends  it  to  be  equivalent  to  inpopuli  fiomahi  potcstaUm  redactttm. 

23.  Jntraquc  praescriptum,  &c.  "  And  howthe  Geloni  roam  witbin  the  limits  prescribed 
to  them,  aiongthcir  diminished  plains.1'  The  Gcloai,  a  Sannatian  race,  baving  crossed  thc 
Danube  aud  laid  waste  the  confines  of  the  empire  in  that  quarter,  were  attacked  and  driveil 
across  the  river  by  Lentulus,  the  lieotenant  of  Augustus.  Hence  the  use  of  the  term  prce- 
scriptum,  in  alliuiou  to  the  Danube  being  interposcd  as  a  barrier  by  tbeir  conquerors,  and 
hence,  too,  the  check  given  to  their  inroads,  which  were  generally  madc  by  them  oo  horse- 
back,  is  alluded  to  in  tbe  eipression,  txiguU  tquitarc  campis.  In  relalion  to  their  de/e«t  by 
Lentulus,  compare  Florus  (4  12.29.)  and,  with  regard  to  their  mode  of  fighting,  Tacitms, 
Hist.  1.  79.  6.  "  Mirum  dictu  ui  sit  omnis  Sarmatarum  virtut  vcltit  cxtra  ipsos  :  nihiladpe- 
dcstrcm  pugnam  tamignarum  ;  ubi  pcr  tunnat  adveucrc  rir  ulla  acics  obstiterit:, 


ODE  10.  Addrcssed  to  Licintus  Varro  Murena,  brother  of  Proculeius  Varro  Murena 
mentioDed  in  the  second  Ode  (v.  5.)  of  the  present  book.  Of  a  restless  and 
turbnlent  spirit,  aiid  constantly  forming  new  schemcs  of  ambiUoo,  Licinios  was  a  toial 
stranger  to  the  pleasure  inseparable  from  a  Ufe  of  raoderation  and  content.  It  is  tbe  object 
o(  the  poet,  thercfore,  to  portray,  in  vtvid  colours,  the  security  and  bappiness  ever  atten- 
dant  upon  such  a  state  of  exiatence. 

The  salutary  advice  of  the  bard  proved,  however,  of  no  avail.    Liciniu3  had  beforc  this 
lost  his  all  in  tbe  civil  contest,  and  bad  been  relieved  by  the  noble  generosity  of  Proculeiui. 
Uninstructcd  by  the  cxpcrience  of  the  past,  he  now  engagcd  in  a  conspiracy  agaiust  An- 
gustus,  and  was  banished  and  afterwards  put  to  death,  notwitbstanding  all  the  toterest  of 
Procnleins,  and  Maecenas,  who  had  married  bis  sister  Terentia.   Compare  the  account 

Of  Dio  OtUSius  (54.  3.)  *awo<  uiv  yo>  Ka<rf»v  aflrny*  airft  (tcti.  «V«1o»Xfc)  iyhtro,  <nrt*rc>4&rrro 
li  cal  <&Xo<*  koI  cftei  Kal  &  yiovrfvat  tMououoKivai,  «V  olv  dAijdflt,  clrt  *«1  U  itaSoXfr,  A/x#*  imxit, 
koL  &K6drit  koI  KaraKooti  valpipta  vpos  varraf  iaoivs  ^XP^70'  Ka*  (ov  Y**  **tpUP**  r#  iiKarr^otaw) 
itfftnv  filv  <!t(  Kai  fivtyjitvot  (Xwav,  ivtofdynoav  61  ov  roXXw  icrtoov.  oWc  r5  Moxtnfvm  tfrt 

b  UoomrfXw,  ait\6if  &v,  ovrt  b  Maxcijwj  rj|  <MtXf»>  airofl  ovrotK&v,  «a/rca  h  rd  roAva  irtri  ro9  Ai' 
yoforoe  Ttui&utvot. 


1.  Rcctius.    "  More  consistCntly  with  reason."  Nequc  altum  semper  urgcndo.    M  By 

nehher  always  pursuing  the  main  ocean."  The  phras*  ugere  dltvm  is  equivalent  to  eursurn. 
dirigere  vertus  alium,  or  veiis  remisquc  altum  petert.    Henee  fhe  eipresston  in  the  lest  may  be 

more  freely  rendered.    By  ncither  always  boldly  launobieg  forlh  into  tbe  deep."  3. 

Ximium  premcndo  litus  xniquum.    "  By  keeping  too  near  the  pertlons  shore."    The  epitbet 
iniquum  is  here  equivalent  to  asperum  saxit,  scopulotum.    Compare  the  Greek,  irrii  romxt^ 
SeneM(4gwnem*9o,  103.)  observes,  in  praise  of  moderation, 

"  Feiix  mediae  quisquis  turbae 
Sorte  quietus, 
Aura  stringit  litoru  tuta  ; 
Timidusque  mari  crtdere  cymbam, 
Kemo  temtt  propiore  legit:' 
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5.  Auream  quisquis,  kc,  "  Whoever  roakec  choice  of  the  golden  mean,  safe  from  all  the 
ills  of  poverty,  is  not  eompelled  to  dwell  amid  the  wretchedness  of  some  miserable  abode, 
while.  oo  the  other  band,  moderate  in  bis  desires,  be  needs  not  tbe  splendid  palace,  the  object 
of  envy."  The  cbange  of  meaning  in  eoref,  (which  is  required,  bowever,  more  by  tho 
idiom  of  our  own  language  than  by  that  of  the  Latin,)  is  worthy  of  notice.  As  regards  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  this  beautiful  stanza,  compare  Lolt.  Bass.  (Anal.  Brunck.2.  161.— 
AnthoL  vol.  2.  p.  148.  cd.  Jacobs.) 

■ 

s 

kt  utatnirts  tfirw,  iv*  ii  yt  r»d£us  avipSv 

koI  m4\*  fUroov  iyat  rJpctov  irsxaadftmi. 
™*t'  uydia,  $0*  Ao)mh,  «c«u«  T  lX0atat  SwXW 

D.  Satpius  vcntis,  fcc.  Compare  Lucian  (Anthol.  Brod.  I.  I.  p.  165.— in  tlie  edilion  of  Ja- 
«obs.ranked  among  the  epigramsof  LucUius.  voL  3.j>.63.) 

06  Spiov,  oir  fia\u)piv  avtftof  xort,  rat  Si  fttytwraf 
3  Spiaf  r)  it\ardvovf  o7$t  \aaal  Kardyttr. 

Corapare  also  the  beantiful  lines  of  Bcattic: 

* 

"  When  windsthe  mountain-oak  assail 

AndlaybUglories  waste, 
Content  may  slumber  in  the  vale 

Unconscious  of  the  blast." 

10.  Et  cthsae  grariore  casu,  &c.  «' And  lofty  structures  fall  to  the  ground  with  heavier 
rutn."    Compare  Claudian,  (iu  Ruf.  lf  22.)   "  Teltuntur  in  aUum  ut  lapsu  gravion  ruant.1' 

aud  Seneca  {Agamcm.  100  )   "  (fridquidia  attum  Fortunatulit,  ruitura  lcvat."  11.  Sum- 

nosmontcs.   "  The  summits  of  tbe  mountains."  13.  Sperat  infestis,  ifcc.   "  A  wcll  regu- 

lated  breastin  adversity  hopes  for,  in  prosperity  fears,  a  change  of  condition."  15.  J*- 

famcshumcs,   "  Gloomy  winters." 

17.  Non  si  malc  nunc,  dfcc.  "  Jf  misfortunc  attend  thee  now,  it  will  not  also  be  thus  here- 
after."    Compare  Thcoeritus,  4.  41.  and  43. 

Qapo?)v        $(\t  Burrt,  rd\  avptor  laetr'  aftttror, 
X*  «  Ztij  a\\oKa  uiv  lrAct  <ti0pto$,  a\\oKa  o'  Ztt. 

18.  Quondam  citharatacentem,  acc  "  Apollo  oftentimcs  arouseswith  the  lyre  tbe  silent 
rouse,  nor  always  bends  bis  bow."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  tbat  as  misfor- 
tune  is  notto  last  forever,  so  neither  are  the  gods  unchanging  in  their  anger  towardsman. 
Apollo  stands  forth  as  the  representative  of  Olympus,  propilious  when  he  strikes  the  lyre,  of» 
fended  when  he  bends  the  bow.- — 19.  Suscitat  Musam.  Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  edit  sonos, 
rutga  dUiara.   Compere  the  Greek  form  of  expression,  lytlptt  MojHrov,  and  Lverctius,  (2.  412.) 

"  Ac  musaca  mcle,  pcr  chordas  organici  quac 
Mobilibus  digitis  cxpergefacta  Jigurant:' 

The  epitfaet  taccntcm,  in  the  tcxt,  refcrs  mereb/  to  an  ioterv&l  of  silence  on  the  part  of  thc 
muse,  i.  e.  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  god. 

21.  Animosm  atquc  foriis.    "  ^pirited  and  firm."  22.  Sapicnter  idcm,  <&c,  "With 

equal  wisdom  thou  wilt  contract  thy  sails  wben  awollen  by  too  favourable  a  gale."  Com- 
nare  Scncca,  (Agamem.  90.) 

"  Vela  sccundisimfiata  Notis 

rVofn* nimium  timurrr,  nui*  " 
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OOE  11.  Addressed  toQuinctius,  an  individual  of  timid  character,  and  constantly  lonneni- 
ed  with  the  anticipation  of  future  evil  to  himself  and  his  eitensive  possessions. 
The  poet  advises  lum  to  hanish  these  gloomy  thoughts  from  his  mind,  and  give  to  hilarity  the 
fleeting  hours  of  a  brief  existencc. 


1.  Quid  bcllicosus  Canlaber,  <fcc.  This  marks  in  some  degree  the  date  of  the  ode,  which 
must  have  been  written  previous  to  the  final  subjugation  of  the  Cantabri,  and  tbe  repolse  of 
tbe  ScythiansorSarmatians.  A.  U.  C  734.    Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  6.  2.2. 

 2.  Hadria  divisus  objecto.   «  Separated  from  Italy  by  the  intervening  Adriatic."  We 

mnst  not  understand  the  poet  as  meaning  by  this  that  the  foes  here  roentioned  were  in  po.'- 
session  of  the  Adriatic  sea  ;  such  a  Mipposition  would  be  absurd.  He  merely  intends  to 
quietthe  fears  of  Quinctius  by  a  general  allusion  to  the  obstacles  tbat  intervened. 

4.  Ntc  trepiucs  in  usum,  &c.    *'  And  bc  not  solicitous  about  tbe  wants  of  a  life  tbat  aski 
but  few  tbings  for  its  support."    Compare  Goldsmitb. 

"  Then.  pilgrim.  turn,  thy  cares  forego ; 

All  eartb-born  cares  are  wrong : 
Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  littte  long." 

5.  Fufrit  relro.  Equivalent  to  rtcedit.  The  term  rctro  contains  a  beautiful  allosion  to  the 
course  of  human  esistence,  in  which  the  fnrther  we  progress  the  farther  arc  youth  and  bean- 

ty  left  behind.  6.  Ijevis  Jurentas.    14  Sportive  youtb."  7.  Pellente  facUem  somnum. 

Compare  the  invocation  to  sleep  in  Sbakspear^s  Henry  4th.  (Pt.  2.  acL  3.) 

H  Sleep,  gentle  sleep, 

Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thcc, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyclids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  inforgetfulness  ?" 

9.  Non  stmptr  idcm,  &c.  "  The  flowcrs  of  the  Spring  have  not  always  the  samc  beaaty. " 
Compare  Thtocritus,  23.  28.  srqq. 

Kal  ri  />d\)oi-  koX6v  iert,  nai  b  Xp6vo<i  fapalrw 
teai  rd  tov  tca\6v  iertv  iv  ttapt,  koI  ra%b  YW*' 
XcrroV  r&  icptvov  ierrt,  uapatvcrat,  avUa  irtirrji' 
*«i  roXAoj  «aXto  iert  ro  rat&trtv,  aXX*  oXlyov 

10.  Luna  rubens.    *•  The  bright  moon."  1J.  Quid  aeltrms  minorcm,  kc.  WhydoM 

thou  harass  thy  mind,  unable  to  eitend  its  vision  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  existeace." 
Literally, "  unable  to  take  in  eternal  designs." 

13.  Platano.  The  Platanus  is  what  modern  botanists  term  the  Orknlal  Pl*ne4rte.  Dtony- 
sius  the  geographer  compares  the  form  of  the  Peloponnesns  to  tbe  leaf  of  this  tree,  making 
the  foot-stalk  to  be  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  (Dionjs.  Peritg.  403.  scqq.  Cotnpare  Eustath. 
ad  loc. )  This  resembl  ance  is  about  as  esact  as  that  which  is  found  to  exist  between  ItaJy  ani 
a  boot  or  perhaps  less  so.  The  Platanus  is  so  called  from  r\arv<t  "  broad,"  on  account  of 
tbe  remarkable  breadth  of  its  leave».  According  to  Pliny,  this  tree  was  first  brought  over 
the  Ionian  sea,  into  the  island  of  Dioroedes,  for  decorating  that  hero'?  grave,  tbence  into  Si- 
cily,  and  so  into  Italy.  Tbe  ancients  entertained  so  high  a  veneration  for  this  tree  as  to  ifri- 
gate  it  with  wine.  Thus  Pliny  remarks,  "  Tantumquc  postca  honoris  increvit,  ui  mrro  infaso 
rntdriantur :  compcrtumidmaTimc  prodrssc  radicibus,  docuimusquc  eliam  arborts  rina  poHtr*  " 
Compare  Jfflrtyn,  ad  Virg.  Gcorg.  2. 70.  Fe>,  Ficre  de  Vrrgilt,  p.  131 . 
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14.  SUtemerc.   '- Thus  at  ease."  15.  Canos.   Equivalent  to  albeseentes.   '  Beginning 

to  be  silvercd  with  years."  16.  Assyria  nardo.  "  The  true  nardus,"  observes  Weston, "  b 

of  the  Monoecia  order,  belonging  to  the  Polygamia  class,  and  in  ibe  natural  melbod  ranks 
under  tbe  Grasscs,  and  iU  genus  is  Andropogon.  Thts  specics,  known  by  tbe  name  of  Indiaix 
Nard,  or  Spikenard  of  the  shops,  is  described  in  tbe  Philosophical  Transaclions  for  1790. 
Arrian  says,  in  his  account  of  Alexander's  expedition  into  India,  that  the  uir  was  perfumed 
by  aplant  trarnpled  underfootby  tbearmy  in  its  march  through  the  dcserts  of  Gedrosia- 
Tiiis  last  circttrastance  agrees  with  tbe  history  of  the  true  Nardus  iu  the  Transactions." 

17.  Ecius.   "Baccbus."   Coropare  Explanatory  notea,  Ode  1.  18.  9.  18.  Curas  eda~ 

<cs.    «  Goawing  cares."   */cioie<Jpop$  /nXdSvaf.   Compare  Catullus,  66.  23.    "  Quum  penitust 

moestas  txtdit  cura  medullas"  19.  Restinguet  ardentes,  &c.    "  Will  temper  the  cups  of 

fiery  Faleroian  with  tbe  stream  that  glides  by  our  side,"  i.  e.  will  dilute  with  water  the 
strong  Falernian,  or,  in  otber  words,  wili  supply  us  with  wine.  On  the  custom  prevalent 
among  the  ancients  of  dlluting  their  wine,  compare  Excursus  9.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes, 

and,  on  the  properties  of  the  Falernian  wine,  compare  Excursus  8.  to  the  same  book.  

23.  /n  comtum  Lacaenae,  &c.  "  Having  her  tresses  tied  up  in  a  graceful  knot,  after  the  fash- 
iou  of  a  Spartan  female."  Consult  Various  Readings,  auu\  in  relation  to  the  attire,  otc.  of 
tbe  Grecian  females,  comparc  Nitsek,  Reschreiburtg,  &c.  2d  cd.  ro'.  \.p.  627-  scmj. 


ODE  12.    Addressed  to  Maecenas.  Thepoet,  baving  been  rcquestcd  by  his  patronto  sin£ 
the  exploits  of  Augnstus,  declincs  attempting  so  arduous  a  theme,  and  exhorts 
Maeccnas  himscli  to  make  tbem  the  subject  of  an  historical  uarrativc. 


1.  Nolis.  "  Do  not  desire."— Lowga  ferae  bella  Numanliae.  Numantiais  celebrated  iu 
faistory  for  offeringso  long  a  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms.  It  was  situate  near  the  sources 
of  tbe  river  Durius  (Donro)  on  a  rising  ground,  of  moderate  elevation  (Florus2. 18.  Oros.  5. 
7.)  and  defended  on  three  sides  by  very  thick  woods  and  by  steep  declivities.  One  path 
alone  led  down  into  tbe  plain,  and  this  was  guarded  by  dhcbes  and  palisades.  Florus 
roakcs  it  to  have  witbstood  the  Roman  power  for  fourtecn  years.  "  Quatuor  miUibus  Celti- 
berorum  quadraginta  mittium  txcrcitum  per  annos  quatuordecim  sota  sustinuit."  (2.  18.)  Tbis 
has  occasioned  some  difficulty.  Slrabo  (3. — vol.  \.p.  434.  cd.  Tzsckk.)  makes  the  Celtibe- 
rian  war,  in  which  he  includes  the  Numantine,  to  have  lastcd  twenty  years,  and  it  appears 
from  Anpian,  (De  Reb.  Ifisp.  6.  46 — vci.  \.p.  156,  ed.  Scfiwcigh.)  tbatthe  Numantinesfougbt 
with  the  Romans  in  the  very  beginning  of  that  war,  A.  U.  C.  GOO,  i.  e.  twenty  years  before 
the  destroction  of  their  city.  (Compare  Duker,  ad  Flor.  I.  c.)  The  great  length  of  time 
Nfimantia  wHbstood  tbe  Romans,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  its  difficult  situatioti,  and 
by  the  circumstance  of  its  circuit  beingsolarge  as  to  include  within  it  even  pastures  for  cat- 
tle.  It  was  taken  and  destroyedby  the  younger  Scipio,  subsequent  to  the  overtbrow  of 
Carthage.  The  ruins  near  Puenlede  Don  Garrau  are  thought  to  mark  itssite.  Comparc 
tJkert^  Geograpltic  der  Gricdun  und  R6mer,  tol.  2.  p.  455.  and  tbe  modern  Spanish  and 
French  authorities  tbere  cited. 

2.  Hannibalcm.  Tbe  name  Uannibal  is  made  by  Orieotal  scbolars  to  siguify  *k  Grace  oi 
Baal."   Compare  the  Hebrew  Ifanni  Baal,  and  the  remarks  of  Gesenius  on  the  latter  of 

these  two  words.  Siculum  mare.   The  sceoe  of  frequent  and  bloody  conflicts  betwecu 

the  fleetsof  Carthage  and  Homc.    Compare  the  words  of  /Torw*(2.  2.  36.)  in  relation  to 
the  naval  victory  obtained  by  Lutatius  Catulus  pear  the  Aegates  insulac.    u  Itaque  momento 
lcmpons  laceratae  liostium  naces,  toium  mter  Siciliam  Sardiniamque  pelagus  navfragio  suo  opt 
Tucrunt."  3.  Mollibus  citharac  modix.    "  To  the  soft  measurcs  of  my  lyrc." 

5,  Lapilhai.  Thc  conflict  of  thc  Lapitbae.witu  thc  Ccntaurs  is  too  well  known  to  need 
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rauch  detail.  Being  iavited  to  attend  the  nuptialsof  Pirithous  and  Hippodaraia,  and  becom- 
ing  intoiicated  with  wine,  their  insolent  conduct  toward  the  feroales  that  were  presefttcall- 
ed  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  the  Lapithae,  and  in  the  contest  which  ensued  raany  of 
them  wer?  slain.  A  pitched  battle  subsequently  took  place,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were 
ngain  overcome.  They  were  driven  upon  thi*  from  their  possessions,  and  scattered  over  va- 
rious  lands  A  part  of  their  number  settled  in  Arcadia,  and  were  here  nearly  all  dcstroyed 
by  Hercules,  who  had  borne  a  large  share  in  thcir  previous  defeat.  As  regardsthe  original 
country  of  the  Centaurs,  a  differetice  of  opinion  cxists  among  thc  ancient  writers.  Some 
make  it  to  have  been  Arcadia,  (compare  Heyne  ad  Apollod.  2  54. — Obs.  p.  146.)  By  far  thc 
greatcr  number,  however,  are  in  favour  of  Thessaly.  The  Lapithae  were,  in  like  manner,  a 
Thessalian  people,  and  most  probably  of  Pela&gic  descent.  (Compare  Kruse,  HeUas,  Slc. 
vol.  1.  p.  406.  iti  nolis.)  Mllller  deduces  their  origin  from  Alraopia  in  Macedonia,  and  makes 
them  ideutical  with  the  Phlegyae.  (Compare  C.  0.  Muller,  Geschiehten  Hclleuiseher  Stammc 
und  Stadic.  rol.  2  p.  26  —  Die  Dorier.  vul.  1.—)  As  to  thc  centaurs  themselves,  a  difficulty 
remains  which  will  pvrhaps  always  defy  elucidation.  The  attempt  made  by  Palaephatus  io 
explain  it,  (xtpl  amcr.  1.  1.— p.  10.  cd.  Fisch.)  goes  on  the  supposition  that  such  roonsters  ac- 
tually  existed,  which  cannol  bu  admited  for  a  momeut.  Heyne  takes  a  much  fairer  and 
raore  judicious  vicw  of  ihe  suhjcct,  when  he  makes  thc  Centaurs  of  antiquity  a  roere  symbo- 
lical  representation,  of  Oriental  origin,  (Antiquanschei  .iufs&tzc,  vol.  l.p.  33  )  and  a  partial 
confimation  of  this  opinion  may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  tbe  words  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
(4.  12.— ed.  Bip.  vol.  3.  p.  41.)  who,  in  describing  the  Centaurs,  remarks,  Uu  y«f»  &ay»W{»- 
Oat  xpis  -nis  azb  uiv  fijjrpis  $tov(  Svrat,  rb  ii  rd^os  ?xovTa*  hww,  jxiuti  ii  itavadms  iurupiav 

ci  xal  efotoiv  iKoVra(  dvtySv.    So  also  Pindar  (Pyth.  4.  210.)  styles  the  Centaur  Chiron 
3tioS,  "  a  godlike  wild-beast,"  where  the  scholiast  observes,  Stya  ai*  iti  r*r  cvu€*\i,»  r*9  ni^n- 

ro(  Kal  ri)v  <f>xi<Jtv,  Stiov  ii,  ijrot  Trapi  rt)v  itKaioovxv* ,  1)  itapa  riv  rtt&ira  Kpivor.     SSUford  bas  an  afelfe 

note  on  this  subject  in  his  Hislory  of  Greece,  ch.  1.  sect.  3.  Dupuisy  astronomical  explana- 
tion  may  also  be  consulted.    (Origine  de  tous  tes  Cultes,  rol.  2.p.  184 scqq.) 

.Ximium  mero  Hyiaeum.    "  Hylaeus,  impelled  to  lewdness  by  the  intoxicating  draught 
As  regards  the  interpretalion  here  given  to  nimistm,  consult  Mitscherlich.   The  rude  con- 
duct  of  the  centaur  Hylaeus  towards  Hippodamia,  the  bride  of  Pirithous,  gave  tbe  firstocca- 
siop  to  the  conflicl  with  tbe  Lapithae.    Virgil.  (Georg.  2. 465.  seqq.)  makes  bim  to  have  been 
«lain  on  this  occasion  by  Hercules 

 "  Ulefurentis 

Centauros  lcAo  domuit,  Rfioctumque  Pholumip/c, 
Etmagno  Hylacum  LapUiiis  eralere  minantern:' 

According  to  ApoUodorus,  howcver,  (3.  9.  2.)  Hylaeus  and  Rhoetus  were  slain  by  AtaJanta 
in  Arcadia,  and  to  the  same  eftect  is  the  remark  of  the  scholiast  on  Callimachus  (ad  Dusn. 
221.)    Compare  the  remarks  of  Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  I.  e.—cd.  Ervesti,  vol.  2.  p.  327.) 

7.  TeUuris  Jurcnes.  The  Ginnts.  (rtymic  )  An  allusion  to  tbe  battle  between  Ibe  Gi- 
ants  and  the  Gods,  in  which  Hercules  proved  so  powerful  an  auiiliary  to  the  latter.  Com- 
pare  Apollodorusf(\.  6.  7.  seqq.)  Does  the  contest  here  mentioned  nllude  to  tbc  overtbrow 
of  borae  sacerdotal  order  ?  Compare  ihe  remarks  of  Constant  in  relation  to  tbe  perfectly 
analogous  fable  of  the  Titans.  "  N'est-il  pas  tres-probable  qu'ils  (les  Titans)  formatent  une 
corporation  semblable  a  celles  que  notis  avons  vues  en  Egyptc,  dans  Y  lnde,  dans  la  Perse 
et  dans  les  Gaules  ;  et  que  cette  corporntion  fut  raincue  et  mise  en  fuite  par  des  bommes 
impatientsdesfersqueleursancetresavaientport^s?  (De  la  Rdigum.  rol.  2.p .  315.)  In 
relation  to  the  mythus  of  Hercules.  comparc  C.  O.  NuMcr,  Geschichte  HeUenischer  St&mmr 
vnd  Stadlcvol.  2  p.  411.  stqq.—(Die  Dorier.  rol.  1.)— and  Buttmanu,  Myfhologus.  vol.  1.  p. 
VJ16.  seqq. 

Undeperiadum,  &c.  "  From  whom  the  refulgent  abode  of  ancient  Saiurn,  in  trembling 
*>*nu,  apprehendeddan?er."   The  intransitive  verb  con^cmuit  is  bere  jolned  witb  an  ac 
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cusative:  Compare  the  remark  of  Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  257.  Ke*rick's  transl.  "  Otber  words 
obtain  a  transitivc  forcc,  because  an  action  excrted  upon  anotheris  implied  though  Dot  des- 
cribed  in  thcm,  as  horreo  tenebras,  doleo  ticem  tuam,  iic  The  poets  allow  themselves  great 
latitude  on  this  point."— Asregardsthe  e\nress\on  fulgcns  domus  Salurni,  compare  Eunptdct, 

HippOl.  68.  7.a\bi  T3\l>XOV4TOV  OtKOV. 

9.  Tuque  pedestribus,  &c.  "  With  morc  succcss  shait  thou,  Macccnas,  dcscribe  in  a  proso 
narrative,  hotb  thc  battles  of  Augustus  Cacsar,  and  the  necks  of  tlu  catening  mooarcbs  lcd 
alongthe  Roman  ways."  The  term  tias  has  rcference  to  the  streets  of  Romc,  and  parti- 
cularly  to  the  Via  Sacra,  which  led  up  to  the  capitol.— In  relation  to  the  phrase  pedestribus 
historiis,  compare  the  Greek  expression  «£df  Xdyoj,  "prose,"  as  indicating  the  simple  and 
natural  style  of  this  species  of  composition,  contra-dislinguished  from  the  fligbts  of  poesy. 
So  Quintilian  (10.  1.)  remarks.  "  Plato  multum  supra  prosatn  arationem,  et  quam  pedestrem 
Gratci  vocant,  surgit."  It  is  thougbt,  from  what  Pliny  says,  (H.  N.  7.  45.)  that  Maecenas 
undertook  to  write  a  history  of  Augustus.  (Compare  Scrvius,  ad  Virz.  Georg.  2. 24.)  If 
such  were  actually  ihe  case,  it  is  uore  tban  probable  tbat  his  indolcnt  babits  prevented  its 
completion. 

13.  Licymniae.  Bentley  tbinks  that  by  Licymnia  is  mcout  Tcrcntia,  the  wife  of  Maecena*. 
His  remark  deserves  insertion  here.  "  De  Licymnia  auicm  raldc  probabile  cst,  sub  ficto  eo 
nomiue  Terentiam  Maecenatis  uxorem  signari.  Certe,  si  rero  vomiue  vocarelur  haec  Licvmnia, 
oportet  eamfuisse  libertinam  et  nurttrium,  utprobe  sciunt  antiquitatis  periti.  Alqui,  matronam 
hie  deseribi  ctrto  certius  est  ex  iis  quae  statim  scquuntur,  *  Quam  nec  ferrc pedcm,1  itc.  Quippe  in 
sacris  sotcnnibus  non  nisi  liberas  et  honestas,  seu  virgines  seu  matronas,  saltitasse  compertisnmum 
esi."  In  support  of  thisopinion  it  roay  be  obscrved,  that  the  term  domina  is  very  frequently 
applied  to  a  beloved  object,  (compare  ForceUini,  Lex.  Tot.  Lut.  s.  v.)  llence  dominae 
Licummae  in  the  text  may  be  rendcred,  "  of  tby  beloved  Licymnia."  Nor  should  it  be 
omitted  tbatthe  same  term  domina  is  often  used  in  the  sense  nf  materfamilias,  "  a  rantrOD," 
"  dame,"  "  lady,"  &c.  Compare  Sueton.  Vit.Claud.39.  TerenL  Heaut.  4. 1. 15.  Virg.  Aen. 
6.  397.  Odd.  Trist.  4. 39.  and  5.  5.  1. 

14.  Lueidum  fulgtuits  ocutos.    "  Her  brigbt  sparkling  eyes."  Sfiftara  ua^aloovra.  15. 

Beru  mutuis  fidum,  Lc.  "  And  her  bosom  most  faithful  to  reciprocated  love."  Mitscberlich 
joins  bene  in  construction  with  mutuis,  which  appearsextremely  harsb.  Should  this  arrange- 
ment,  however,  be  preferred,  tbe  meaning  will  bc,  "  And  ber  bosom  faithful  to  reciprocated 
andblissful  attachment." 

17.  Quam  neeferre  pedem,  &c.  "To  whom  it  is  ncither  unbecoming  tojoin  in  tbe  dig- 
nified,  nor  contend  in  the  sportive,  movements  of  the  chorus,  nor,  while  engagcd  in  tbe 
dance,  to  tbrow  her  arms  around  the  virgins  in  fair  attire,"  &c.  The  expression  quam  nec 
dedeeuit  is  in  effect  a  Litotcs  for  quam  cgrcgie  decuit.  The  wholc  stanza  alludcs  to  tbe  cele- 
bratioD  of  festal  rites,  in  wbich  tbe  dignified  and  stately  dance,  that  usbers  in  the  solemnities 
of  the  day,  is  succeeded  by  other  and  more  sportive  raovements.— Ludentcm  bas  here  a 
meaning  analogous  to  that  whicb  is  sometimes  given  to  the  Greek  nf^orrar.  Compare  Hom. 
ffymn  in  ApoU.  200. 

*Er0'  aZ  rfjair  'Aprjf  tcal  ttiaKorof  * koytifyivr^ 
valtyve.'  \ 

31.  Nttm  tu,  quae  tenuit,  iic.  "  Canst  thou  feel  inclined  to  give  a  single  one  of  the  trcsses 
of  Licymnia  in  exchange  for  all  that  the  rich  Achaemenes  ever  possessed  ?"  &c.  Crine  h 
put  ia  the  ablative,  (catus  tnstrumcntalis),  as  indicating  the  means  or  instrument  of  cx- 


Aehatmenes.  The  founder  of  the  Persiaa  monarcby,  taken  here  to  denote  the  opulcnoe 
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and  power  of  the  kings  of  Persia  in  general.   It  is  genernlly  supposed  that  the  Acbaemeoes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Roroans  is  thc  Dsctiemsckid  of  the  Oriental  wrilers.  Goerrcs  {Mythta- 
gescli\chU,vol.  l.p.  MS.  scqq.)  makes  the  Assyriaos,  Medcs,  and  Pcrsiansto  bave  desceodcd 
from  the  rnnge  of  Caucasus,  spcaking  one  common  language,  forming  one  common  race, 
and  to  have  foundcd  Ihe  grcat  monarchy  of  Iran.  eitendingfrom  Caucasusto  the  grcat  cbain 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains.    He  compares  together  the  names  Iran,  Aria,  Aturia,  Assyria. 
Assur,  fcc.  and  strives  to  identify  Shcm  with  Dsehem  or  Dseemsdtidi  tbe  first  roythie  niler  of 
lhis  empire.   Another  system,  however,  has  more  recently  been  presented  by  Rhode.  (Dir 
heilige  Sage.  &c.  p.  60.  stqq.)   According  to  this  wriler,  the  Bactnans,  Medes,  and  Persian* 
composed  this  comroon  and  primitive  raee  of  Iran,  spcaking  the  Zend  language,  or  its  dif- 
ferent  dialects,  and  coming  originally  from  Eeriene  Vetdjo  and  from  mount  Albordj,  which 
2te  finds  towards  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the  mountains  of  northern  India.    His  argn- 
JnenU  arc  deduced  principally  from  the  Zend  books.  Compare  GwgniauVs  note  to  Cretaefs 
SymboHk,  p.  679.  teqq.    As  regards  the  early  genealogy  of  the  royal  line  of  Peraa.  eonsult 
Herodotus.  7. 11.  ti.  1  125.    Acsdiyl.  Pers.  762.    Stanlcy  ad  Aesch.  /.  c.   Schtts,  Ercurs.  2. 
ad  Aesch.  Pers.  Larclttr,  Htstoire  d'  Herodote  voi.  5<  p.  283.  BoeAr  ad  Ctes.  p.  133  and  135. 

22.  Aut  pinguis  Phrygiae.  fcc.  "  Or  tbe  Mygdonian  treasures  of  fertile  Phrygia,*?  i.  e.  the 
treasures  (rich  produce)  of  Mygdonian  Phrygia.  The  eplthet  Mygdonian  is  applied  to 
Pbrygia,  eithcr  in  allusion  to  the  Mygdones,  n  Thracian  tribe,  who  settled  in  thts  coontry,  or 
with  refercnce  tO  one  of  Ihc  ancient  monarchs  of  the  land.  In  favour  of  the  first  of  fhese 
opinions,  which  is  probably  the  more  correct  one,  we  bave  the  autbority  of  Strabo,  wbo- 
stpeaks  of  the  Mygdones  ns  occupying  the  northern  part3  of  Phrygia :  "  Utototrttrat  ii  s-ffc 
iparov  ru>r  BtOvrHv,  tal  M*ys-6vm>,    tai    A0X1W.     (Strnb.  12.-*«/.  6.  p.  219.  td. 

Tzschk.)  Pausanias,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  Phfygtana  tc-  have  received  the  ap- 
pellation  of  Mygdones  from  Mygdon  one  of  their  early  kings.  t*l«  il  'HcJWa  «  cai  9*>lpnTov 

JZ6pot6o<  b  Miyiovof  tovtov  /ivfyra'  rt  IviQavU  iv  opoi<  rcrohtrat  ipvyQv  i<  TtKTt>pfy>*v,  «aJ  a»*  c*r»5 
-zotnraU  VHyiovas  Zvoua  i*\  r»7j  *«v(i  tIQktQoi   ica9tcTrj<rtv.     (Pavsan.   10.  27. — tol.  4.  p.  290.  td. 

Siebdis.)  With  Pausanias  coincide  Stephanus  Byeantinos  and  the  scholiast  on  Apoltoniu* 
Rhodius  (2.  787.)  In  Homcr,  morcover,  (//.  3.  185.)  tbe  Phrygians  are  styled,  ht*l  'Orp^  < 
itai  Miylovot  avuOioto.  Still.  as  we  bave  alrcady  obscrved,  the  former  of  tbese  opinions  ap- 
pears  preferable.    It  is  more  consistent  with  rcason  thnt  a  country  should  giVe  an  appellation 

to  its  ruler,  than  rcceive  its  name  from  him.  In  relation  to  the  geoeral  fertility  of  lowcr 

Asia,  compare  Horaee,  Epist.  1. 3. 5.  "  Pingues  Atiat  cmmpi:'  and  Cieero,  (prv  Legc  ManU.  14.) 
"  Asia  tam  opima  est  et  fertUis,  ut,  et  uberlate  agrorum  .  .  .  .  et  multitudinc  carnm  rcrtrm  fwc 
ttportantur/faciU  omnibus  terris  antcccllat:' 

24.  PUnas  JJrabum  domos.   "  Thc  rich  abodcs  of  the  Arabians."    Compare  Emripides 

llerc.fur.  646.  x9vcoi  htytra  irA^pi». 

2G.  Faciii  sacvitia.    "  With  cruelty  easy  to  be  overcome."   A  pleasing  Oxymoroo.  

28.  Inierdum  rapere  occupct.  "  Is  sometimes  herself  the  first  to  snatch  one.M  Compare 
the  corresponding  Greek  idiom:  ^Bdvu  aprdfa'*a.  and  Plautus,  Stich.  1.  2.  32.  u  ferre  ad- 
rorsum  hominem  oecupemus  asculum^ 


ODE  13.   The  poet,  having  narrdwly  escaped  with  life  from  the  falling  ©f  a  tree,  indulges 
in  strong  and  angry  language  ngatnsl  botb  the  tree  and  tbe  bdividnal  wbo  bad 
plantcd  and  reared  it.   The  subject  naturally  leads  to  serious  reflectiona,  and  tbe  bard  J-iog* 
♦»f  the  worlu  ->i  spirits  to  which  be  had  almostbeeu  an  unwilling  visttant 


1.  Utt  et  nefasto,  fce.  "  O  tree,  whoever  first  planted  thee,  planted  thee  on  ao  uolocky 
**%  and  with  a  •acrilegiouj  hand  reaied  tbee  for  the  ruin  of  posterity  and  tbe  «fograee  p« 
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>ay  groiuids."  With  quicumque  primum  uoderstand  posuk  tt.  Tbcre  is  nothing  wrong  or 
imperfect  io  this  construction,  as  some  comraentators  imagine.    It  is  mcnnt  to  cxpress  a 

^jddcn  burst  of  angry  feeling,  and  admirably  answers  the  end  intended.  Ne/asto  die. 

Compare  Esplanatory  notes,  Ode.2-  3. 6.  Pagi.  The  primitive  roeaning  of  Pagus  is  a 

village,"  orcollection  of  cottages,  dcc  Compare  the  remarks  of  Blomfield  (ad  Aesch.  Protn. 
ri*cl.2u.)ontbeGreek«dy«.».  "  IUyoj.  CoUis.  abantiquo  wd^,pango,quiainloeis  editioribus 
citm  primaeri  pangere  sotebant,  unde  in  vetustiore  lingua  *dyo(  idcm  erat  ac  Latint  pagus ;  eujus 
vnma  produeilur,  vtpote  quod  ub  Acolico  xdyu  o.  wQyuJlnxcrit ;  wdyo<  veroprimam  corripii,  qni* 
ruodimtab  aoristo  verbi  v*yrvhi  pro  morc  suo  cfformabant.   Etym.  M.  p.  Mfv  52.  rdyot  cU\v 

5.  Cndiderim.  "  For  my  part,  I  am  inclmed  to  believc."  The  perfect  subjunctive  is  here 
used  with  the  force  of  a  present,  to  express  a  softened  asserlion.  Compare  Zumjtt,  L.  O.  p. 

331.  Ktnriclt*  transL  6.  E'  yeuetraiia,  &,c.  "  And  bad  sprinkled  tbe  inmost  parts  of  his 

abode,in  the  night  season,  with  tbe  blood  of  a  guest.''  To  violate  the  ties  of  bospitality 
was  aJways  considered  criminal  in  the  higbeat  degree.  Here,  however,  the  poet  makes  H,  if 
possible,  still  more  unhallo  wed  in  its  cberacter,  by  supposing  the  deed  to  be  perpetraled  almost 
uoderthe  vcry  eyes  of  the  Penates.  The  term  penetratia  propcrly  denoles  that  part  of  the 
baildiog  where  the  Penale*  were  worshipped,  which  was  the  iomost  portion  of  the  nouse, 
and  called  otherwise  Implurium  or  Comjdurium.  Compare  tbe  description  given  of  tbe 
Implutium  by  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  "  Est  loeus  subdtaiu  in  mediis  aedibus,  in  quem  aqun. 
<k  luiis  confluit :  Or.  pteaiXov,  ubi  Du  Peuales  cotebantut  more  Gratcmrum"  It  was  sometime* 
covered  over  with  an  arched  roof  called  Testudo.   (Varro.  L.  L.  4.  83.) 

8.  Ule  venena  Colcha,  &c.  "  He  was  accustomed  both  to  bandle  Colchian  poisons,  and 
toperpetrate  whatever  wickedness  isany  where  conceived,"  i.  e.  aUimaginable  wickedness. 
The  zeugma  in  tractavit  is  worthy  of  notice.  Trocfonl  is  itself  the  aortst ;  for  the  peculiar 
forceof  which,  in  tbe  present  passage,  cornparc  .1  atthiae,  Q.  G.  ($501.— vol  2.p  731  4/A. 

nL-Rosi.  G.  G.  432.    Buitmann,  G.  G.  p.  391.  of  tbe  Gerraan  work.)  Venena  Colcha. 

Tbe  name  and  skill  of  Medea  gave  celebrity,  among  Uie  poets,  to  the  poisons  of  Colcbis. 
Ai  regards  the  country  itself,  consult  the  admirable  and  learned  remarks  of  Rilter  (VorhaUc. 
j.  35.  seqq.)  on  the  lndian  origin  of  tbe  Colcbians.  The  modern  name  t>f  the  coontry  is 
Mingrelia.  Compare  MaUe-Bruu  (Systcm  of  Geographu,  ro*\  2. /».  39.)  "Mingrelia  is  still 
aidamp,  hot,  and  subject  to  fevers,  as  wben  Hippocratea  described  it  nnder  tbe  name  of 
Colchk.  In  sammer  there  nre  pestilential  diseases,  wbich  are  destructive  botb  to  men  and 
anifbah.  Vegetation  is  very  rapid,  and  all  tbe  fruits  are  produced  without  the  care  of 
grafting;  but  it  must  be  altowed  that  their  flavour  is  not  always  the  finest.  The  Mingrelians 
donotnow  cultivate  flax,  which,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  furnisbed  the  Col- 
chians  with  the  means  of  an  important  manufacture,  of  which  Cbardin  observed  some 
remains." 

11.  Tritt*  lignum.    "  Unlucky  tree."   Liguum  marks  contcmpt. 

Caducum.  "  Destined  to  fall."  The  more  usual  meaning  of  tbis  term  is,  "  ready  to 
W."  Some  commentators  render  caducum,  in  the  present  passage,  "  that  bad  alroost  fal- 
len."  Thb  is  contradicted,  however,  by  Odef  3. 8.  7  where  the  poet  speaka  of  a  blow  actu- 
alty  received  from  the  tree  in  question,  and  also  by  Ode  2.  17.  28.  where  he  ascribes  his  de- 

IrverancetoFaunus,  who  lightened  or  broke  the  force  of  the  blow.  13.  Quid  quisqve  vi- 

<d<  Ac.  u  Man  is  acver  sufficiently  aware  of  the  danger  that  he  bas  evcry  moment  to 
avoid."  The  expression  in  horas  is  analogous  to  the  Greek  tU  tym, "  quoris  temporis  momen- 
to."  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  sentiment  here  eipressed,  the  beautiful  langnage  of  the 
^««nted  Heber. 

41  Death  ritleson  every  passing  breeze» 
He  lurks  in  every  flower ; 
Each  season  has  its  own  disease, 
Itsperil  everyhonr!" 
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14.  Naoita  Bosporum,  &c.   "  The  Phoenician  troder  dreads  tbe  Bosporus,  nof  docs  he 

fear,  beside  this,  froga  any  othcr  quarter,  the  hidden  power  of  the  fates."  Bospcrmn . 

The  Tbracian  Bosporus  is  here  meant.  Thcre  were  two  straits  of  this  name.  The  Thra- 
cian,  now  the  Canal  or  Straits  of  Constautinople,  and  thc  Cimmerian  Bosponis,  now  thc 
Streits  of  Yenikali.  The  formcr  was  considered  peculiarly  dangcrous  by  the  ancient  mari- 
ners,  especially  on  account  of  the  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  entrance  mto  tbe  Euxine.  For 
some  valuable  remarks  on  thc  wcll-known  hypotbesisconcerning  the  formation  of  tbe  Bos- 
porus  of  Thrace,  consult  Malte-Brun  (Surtem  of  Geography,  rol.  6.  p.  122.)  As  regards  the 
name  Bosporus  ( Bd^rofof)  itself,  which  etymologists  agree  in  deriving  from  and  rtyo< 
("  the  passage  of  the  ox,")  the  explanation  of  Ritter  (VorhaUe,  p.  22.)  is  undoubledly  tbe 
trueooe,  tbatit  refers  to  the  passage  of  agricultural  knowlcdge,  in  tbis  quarter,  from  tbe 
Eastern  to  the  Western  nations. 

15.  Poenus.  The  terms  Poenus  and  Punieus  are  from  ^o?rt{,  "  a  palm  tree,"  (whence 
the  Greek  name  ♦oiWnj  Pketnieia,  or  •«  coantry  of  palms.")  This  is  analogous  to  the  Dorio 
usage  of  trfor  a).  Compare  Malthiae,  G.  G.  vol  l.p.  36.— 17-  Sagitlas  tt  cclercmfueam  PartkL 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes.  Ode  1.  19.  11  18.  Catenas,  Parthus  et  Italum  robvr.  "  The 

Parthian,  cbains  and  an  Italian  prison."  Tbe  term  robur  appears  to  allnde  particularly  to  the 
well-known  prison  at  Rome  called  TuUiantm.  It  was  originally  built  by  Adcus  Martios, 
and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Servius  Tullius,  whence  that  part  of  it  wbich  was  under  groond, 
and  boilt  by  him,  received  the  name  of  TuUianum.  Thus  Varro  (L.  L.  4.)  obsen es :  '«  Jn 
koc,  part  quac  sub  terra  Tullianum,  idee  quod  addUum  a  TuUio  rcge."  The  full  expressioo  is 
"  Tutltanum  robur"  from  its  walls  having  been  originally  of  oak.  In  this  prison,  eaptive 
monarchs,  after  having  been  led  througb  the  strcets  of  Rome  in  triumph,  were  confined, 
ctnd  either  finally  beheaded  or  starved  to  death.  Hence  the  expression  cattnas  ti  Italum 
robur,  in  thc  text.  means,  in  fact,  "  captivity  and  death,  fromtbe  handof  the  Romans."  As 
regardsthe  use  of  rofar,  in  the  sense  of  confinement,  or  a  prison,  compare  Livy,  38.  59. 
"  Ut  in  careere  interfures  nocturnos  ei  latroncs  rir  clarissimus  Scipio  ineludatur,  et  injobore  el 
tencbris  exspiret.y} 

20.  Improvisa  lcti  vis,  inc.  "  The  unforeseen  attack  of  death  has  hnrried  off,  and  will  con- 
tinue  to  hurry  off,  the  nations  of  the  world."— — 21.  Qivnn  patnt  furvae,  &c.  •'  How  near 
were  we  to  bcholding  the  realms  of  sable  Proserpina."  In  retationto  this  goddess,  compare 
Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  28. 19. 

I 

22.  Judicantem  Acacum.  "  Aeacus  dispcnsing  juslice."  Accordingto  tbe  cominon  my- 
thology,  Aeacus,  the  son  of  Jove,  and  king  of  the  islaod  of  Aegina,  was  made,  after  deatt^ 
onc  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  world,  on  account  of  tbc  justicc  and  probity  whicb  had 
marked  his  conduct  during  life.  Muller  (Acgineticorum  liber.  p.  161.  vzqq)  givcs  the  wbo4e 
history  of  Aeacus  a  mythic  character :  "  Aeaeus,  Jovis  et  fiUus  et  saeerdos,  omnilusqut  dtuii- 
lectissimus,  iraeque  eoeUxtis  idem  depreeator,  numen  haud  dubie  Myrmidonnw  populo  haud  mi- 
ntu  erat  nritum.  quam  ipsa  sacra  Jovialia,  cum  quibns  in  Aegina  constitutum  esl,u  Ac.  Pla- 
to  makes  Aeacus  judge  the  shades  from  Europe,  and  hence  the  language  of  Horace  io  the 
text.— As  regards  the  fabled  employmeot  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  worid.  it  is  carioi»  to 
observc  the  difference  between  the  ideas  prevalent  in  tbe  tinie  of  Homer,  on  this  subject, 
and  those  of  a  laterage.  \n  the  Homeric  poems,  Mioos  judges  bccauxe  such  ba»  been  bis 
principal  employmcnt  during  life.  (Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes.  Ode  I.  4.  18.)  It  is  nnly 
at  a  period  subsequent  to  this  that  we  sec  his  roagistracy  become  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  progress  of  polytheism.    Comparc  Constanl^  De  la  Rthgion,  vol.  2.p.  384. 

23.  Sedssque  disrrtlas  pioram.  "  The  fields  of  Elysium."  In  Homer,  Elysium  is  not  an 
abode  of  tbe  departed,  but  a  place  of  enjoyment  in  one  or  more  of  the  isles  of  tbe  western 
ocean.  There,  near  the  gates  of  evening,  a  path  conducts  to  tbe  skies;  tbere,  by  tfce 
chamber  in  which  Jove  reposes,  flow  the  sources  of  ambrosia  ;  there  are  placed  the  tavour- 
edamongmortals ;  aad  oot  farfrom  this  abode  of  deligbts.  Jono  walks  in  ber  splendid  gar^ 
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tieus,  fall  of  iruiU  of  brilliant  hue  and  exquisite  savour.  (Vott. 11  alU  WcU-Kwndc.',,  Con- 
atairf,  /a  Rdigion.  toi.  3.  jr.  384.)  In  a  later  age,  Elysium  was transferred  to,  and  made  a 
part  of,  the  world  of  spirits. 

24.  Acoliis  fidibus  quertnttm,  &c.  "  Sappho,  complaining  on  her  Aeolian  lyre  of  tbe 
damsels  of  her  native  island."  Snppho,  the  famous  poetess,  was  born  at  Mitylene,  in  the 
bland  of  Lesbos,  and,  as  she  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  dialect,  which  was  that  of  her  narive  island, 
Uorace  has  designated  her  lyre  by  the  epitbet  of  *•  Aeolian,"  wbich  is  here  synonymous 
with  "  Lesbian."  In  relation  to  tbe  period  when  she  flourished,  Clinton,  in  his  admirablc 
Fatli  HeUtnici,  p.  3. 24.  td,  remarks  as  follows  :  "  Sappho  was  contemporary  with  Httacus 
and  Alcaeus  :  (Strabo  13.  p.  617.)  and  flourisbed  in  the  42d  Olympiad,  B.  C.  610.  equivalent 
to  the  eigbjh  year  of  Aiyattes." — As  regards  thc  rooral  character  of  tbis  poetess,  it  is  but 
justice  to  reraark,  that  the  labours  of  some  modern  scholars  have  gone  very  far,  if  they  have 
not  completely  sncceeded,  in  removing  from  her  mcmory  the  load  of  obloquy  under  which 
itlaboured.  The-46ee  BarthtUmy  ( Voyagt  d'  Anacharns.  vot  2.  p.  74.  in  notit.  ed.  l2mo. 
1810.)  remarks,  that  all  tbe  accouots  wbich  bave  come  down  to  us  respecting  tbe  dissolute 
cbaracterof  Sappborare  given  by  writers  long  subsequent  lo  the  period  in  which  she  Uved. 
Vistonli  (kon.  Gr.vol.  l./>.  30.  4to.  td.)  thinks,  that  tbe  grammarians  and  lexicographers 
bave  confounded  together  two  females  of  the  same  narae,  one  of  whom  was  thc  celebrated 
poetess,  and  theotbera  courtesan,  wbo  ended  her  existence  by  casting  herself  from  the  pro- 
montory  of  Leucate  ioto  the  sea.  This  last  was  a  native  of  Ere>os,  or  Eres:  •>»,  a  Lesbian 
city,  and  a  medal  lately  published  by  M.  de  Hauteroche  (Bulletin  dcs  Scictues  Historiques, 
fcc.  voL  3.  p.  296.)  containiog  thc  words  2ut£«  Emoi  ....  with  a  female  head  underneatb, 
would  seem  strongiy  to  corroborate  Visconti's  opinion.  VVe  give  tlie  Greek  characters  as 
we  find  themquoted  in  the  last-mentioned  work.  As  the  Aeolians,  howcver,  retained  tbe 
ancient  modeof  writing,  (Matthiat,G.  G.  $  12.)the  inscription  onthe  coin,  when  written  in 
capitals,  will  probably  be  ZAIKIHOI  EPESI ....  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  subject  we  have 
just  been  considering,  IVdcker,  Sappho  von  eittem  herrschtndtn  Vorurllicil  btfrtyt.  GOttingen. 
1316.  dvo.  SchOU,  Hist.  Lil.  Gr.  vol  1.  j».206.andespecially  Adian.  Var.  Hist.  12.  19.  ed.  Gro- 
nor.  (where  mention  is  made  of  two  Sapphos),  together  with  the  remarksof  Kuhn  and  Pe- 
ruronius. 

26.  Et  te  sonantcm,  &c.  "  And  thec,  Alcaeus,  sounding  forth  in  dceper  strains  witb  thy 
golden  quill,  tbe  hardships  of  ocean,  the  hardsbips  of  exile,  the  hardships  of  war."  Alcneus,  a 
native  of  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  was  coutemporary  with  Sappho,  Pittacus,  and 
Stesichorus,  (CUnton's  Fasti  Httlenici.  p.  5.  %l  td.)  and  famed  as  well  for  his  resislance  to 
tyranny  and  his  un«ettled  life,  as  for  his  lyric  productions.  Having  aidcil  Pittacus  to  dcliver 
his  eountry  from  the  tyrants  wbich  oppressed  it,  he  quarrelled  witb  thisfriend,  when  the 
people  of  Mitylene  had  placed  uncontroulled  power  iu  the  hands  of  the  lattcr,  and  snme 
injurioos  verses  which  he  composed  u°ainst  Pittacus,  caused  hiinself  and  his  ndherents  to  be 
driven  into  exile.  An  endeavour  to  return  by  force  of  arms  provcd  unsuccessful,  and 
Alcaeos  fcll  into  tbe  powcr  of  his  former  friend,  wbo,  forgetting  all  that  had  past,  generously 
granted  him  both  life  and  freedom.  In  hisodes  Aicaeus  treatcd  of  various  topics.  At  one 
time  be  inveighed  ag»inst  tyrants:  at  another  he  deplored  the  misfortunes  which  had  attend- 
ed  him,  and  tbe  pains  of  exile:  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  celebrated  thc  prnises  of 
Baccbas,  and  the  goddess  of  Love  He  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  dialect.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  6peaks  in  bigh  commendation  of  the  lofty  character  (/iiyaXo^i>«)  of  his  compositions, 
'  tbe  conciseness  of  his  style,  and  the  clearness  of  his  iinages.  Only  some  fragments  of  his 
poetry  remain.  A  brother  of  this  poet  is  said  to  have  foupht  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 
C.  O  MuUtr.  CUss.  Journ  No.  72.  p.  272.)    SchSU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.  vol.  1.  p.  204. 

28.  BtUi.  Alluding  particularly  to  the  war  between  the  Mitylenaeans  and  Athenians  for 
the  posscssion  of  Sigaeum.  lt  was  during  this  contest  that  Alcaeus  fled  from  the  battle-field 
ivitb  the  lois  of  his  shield.   Compare  Hcrodotus.  0. 93.  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  7. 10 
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89.  Utrumquc  sacro,  Scc.  "  Tbo  disembodied  spirits  listen  with  admiration  to  each,  as  tbey 
pour  forth  strains  worthy  of  being  heard  witb  sacred  silence."  Tbe  espreasion  sacro 
is  to  be  explainedby  a  reference  to  ancient  sacred  rites,  in  which  the  profoondest 
was  required  from  all  who  stood  around,  bolh  out  of  respect  to  the  deity  whom  they  werc 
worshipping,  and  particularly  lest  some  ill-omened  expressioo,  casually  uttered  by  any  of  the 
surrounding  crowd,  should  mar  the  solemnities  of  tbe  day.   CompareOde  3.  1.  2.   *  Fatetc 

iinguis."  30.  Sed  magis,  Scc.   "  But  tbe  gatbering  crowd,  pressing  with  thetr  sboulders 

to  hear,  drink  in  with  more  delight  tbe  narrative  of  conflicts,"  &c.  Thc  phrase  bibit  aurc 
(literal)y,  "  drink  with  tbe  ear,")  is  reraarkablc  for  its  beauly  and  lyric  boldnesa,  though  re- 

fjuiring,  as  we  conceive,  to  be  somewhat  softened  io  translatiog.  Tbe  idea  intended  to> 

be  conveyed  is,  that  Alcaeus  bears  away  the  palm  inthe  world  of  spirits.  As  to  tbe  subjects 
of  his  song,  compare  notcs  on  lines  26  and  28  of  Ihe  present  ode.  : 

33.  IMs  carminibus  stupens.    "  Lostin  stupid  astonishment  at  those  strains."  34.  Dc- 

inittit.  "  Hangs  down."  Compare  tbe  remark  of  Mitscbeiiich :  "  ExquisUc  prorsus  dc 
eane,  '  Orci  janitore'  (Virg.  Aen.  8.296.)  ™A«p$  roD  *Atiov  (ep.  aiter.  624.  Anal.  Br.  3. 283.) 

qui  ad  quemvis  sirepiium  aures orrigit."  Bdlua  ccntieeps.  u  The  hundred-beaoVd  monster.** 

Cerberus.  Tbe  poets  «fiffer  in  their  descriptions  of  tbis  fabled  animal.  Heaiod  (6«y.  312.) 
assigns  him  fifty  heads :  Kiva  vtvrvKovraKdfnjvov.  Sophocles  (Trach.  1114.)  styles  him  'Ailov 
Tpixpapov  oKiXaxa,  and  in  this  last  account  the  Latin  poets  generally  coincide.  Horace,  bow- 
ever,  on  the  prcsent  occasion,  follows  some  Greek  autbority.  Compare  tbe  remark  of 
Tzetzes,  in  his  scholium  to  Lycophron,  678.  b  Ktu>v  «8  'Atiov,  f^"  "^**  Cham- 
pollion  traces  a  curious  analogy  betwecn  tbe  Kgyptian  and  Greeian  mytbology  as  rcgnrds 
tbe  dog  of  Hades.  "  Le  voisinage  du  s6jour  du  supreme  juge  de  1'  Amenthi  est  annonce* 
par  un  piedestal,  sur  lequel  se  repose  un  animal  monstrueux,  mais  dont  les  formes  sont  si 
determiuees  qu'on  ne  peut  y  m6connaitre  un  hippopotame,  amphibie  redoutable,  dont  les 
cavernesdu  Nil  renfermaient  un  grand  nombre.  Ici  c'est  1'hippopotame  femelle,  qui,  dans 
les  tableaux  astronomiques  de  Thcbes  ct  d'Esneh,  occupe  dans  le  ciel  meme  la  place  quc 
les  Grecs  ont  donuc-e  a  la  grand  oursc.  Cctte  constellation  etait  nomroeele  Chien  de  Typhcni 
par  les  Egyptiens,  et  sa  prescnce  dans  1'  Amenthi(\'  cnfer)  ne  laisse pas  douter  que  cetaoimal 
ne  soil  le  type  du  chien  Cerbcrc,  qui,  selon  les  mythes  Grecs  gajdait  l'eutree  du  palaia  d' 
Adis."  (ChampoUionlcjcunc.  "  Explieation  dc  la principak  scene  peisdc  dans  dcs  Popyru* 
funeraiies  Egyplicns."—Bulletin  des  Scicncc*  Uisloriqucs,  &c.  rol.  4.p.  351.) 

36.  Eumenidum.  Tbe  term  Eumenides  (Eifttvlits)'  i.  e.  the  kindly-disposed  goddesses. 
is  applied  to  the  Furies  by  an  euphemism  or  antiphrasis.  Tbe<5recian  artists  freqoently 
represented  the  Furics  as  young  aud  beautiful,  somctimes  witb,  and  at  other  timei 
«erpents  twining  round  their  heads.  On  a  vase  of  terra  cotla,  from  the  Porcinari 
Naples,  represented  in  tbe  second  volume  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  vases,  tbey  are  j 
as  young  females,  with  naked  nrms,  aud  having  snakes  twined  around  their  heads.  In 
bands  thcy  bold  torches.  Different  bas-relievos  of  the  Romans,  representing  tbe 
subject,  characterize  these  •  •  ng<ng  deities  by  the  same  attributes  of  youth  and  beauty. 
On  anotber  vase,  Orestes  appears  with  bis  bands  tied  behind,  while  below  the  altar  on  which 
hc  is  placed,  is  a  black  Fury,  winged,  with  snakes  in  her  hair,  and  uthers  curiing  around  her 
arms.  Even  bere,  however,  the  expression  of  the  countenance  U  far  from  terrific.  Ia 
relation  to  the  wbite  and  black  Furies,  compare  the  curious  account  givcn  by  Pausa-nia*. 

(8.  24.— vol.  3.  p.  400.  ed.  Stcbclis.)  ra6raS  rdS  9tdS,  fcfc*  rbv  'Oplmiv  ~t*foov*  tptXXin  tm^ci». 
fiolv  airfi  favllvai  pt\a(vaS'  &S  ii  iirtyayc  rdv  Sd«rv\ov,  riS  11  alBtS  ioKtlv  ol  \tv*iS  i7**i. 

37.  Quin  et  Promethcus,  &c.  "  Both  Prometheus,  too,  and  the  falber  of  Pelops,  arc  lulled 
by  the  sweet  melody  into  a  forgctfulness  of  their  woes."   Corapare  the  Greek  construcUon, 

of  which  this  is  a  direct  imitation.    lLKlmovrat  Kapdruv  Ctifj  y\vKtpjf  rapayifuvou  pTomciheus. 

Tbc  common  fable  makes  Prometheus  to  have  been  chained  on  Caucasus,  but,  accordtag  to 
ihe  earber  mythology,  he  would  aecm  to  have  been  huried  to  thc  shades.  Thc  eagte  preyin t 
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f>pon  fais  vitalit  was  probably  an  addition  roade  by  the  later  poets.  RosentnUller  sces  in  the 
/able  of  Prometheus  a  resemblance  to  the  Sc/ipture  account  of  the  fall.  (Rosemm.  ad  Gcn. 
\\.  7.  Compare  Schtoiz,  Excurs.  1.  ad  Prom.  Vinct.  Butmanns  Mythologus,  vol.  1.  p.  60.) 
Others  carry  this  tbeory  still  farther,  and.  in  tbe  combined  fablcs  of  Prometbeus,  Epimetheus. 
and  Pandora,  discover  an  analogy  not  only  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  but  also  to  the  promise  of 
a  Redeemer.  (Compare  Home's  introduction,  toi.  \.p.  163.  Am.  ed.)  Nay,  some  of  the 
«arly  fathers  cvcn  proceeded  to  the  length  of  tracing  a  resembtance  between  Prometbeua 
and  our  Saviour.  (SeAftfc,  Exeurs.  ubi  supra.)  The  best  solution  of  this  mythus,  however, 
is  that  which  refers  to  the  overthrow  of  some  early  religious  system  in  Greece.  Tzetzes,  in 
his  scholia  on  Lycophon,  (v.  1191)  relates,  that  Ophion,  and  Eurynoroe,  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
reigned  over  the  gods  previous  to  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Saturn  overthrew  Opbioo,  and  Rhea 
overcamc  Eurynome  in  wrestling,  andhurled  them  both  to  Tartarus.  Promelbeus  copquered 
by  Jove  would  seem  to  be  a  tradilion  of  a  similnr  nature  ;  and  an  ancient  monument  at 
Athens,  at  the  entranceof  a  temple  of  Minerva,  inthe  Academia,  fully  testified,  if  we  believe 
the  scholiast  to  Sophocles  (Oed.  Cqf  57.)  the  priority  of  the  Titan  Prometheus  to  the  Ho- 
meric  Vulcan.  Prometheus  and  Vulcan  were  there  represented,  aod  the  forraer,  as  the  first 
and  eldestof  the  ttvo,  held  a  sceptre  In  his  hand:  (b  ^lv  noo^tvt,  wpZrof  *a\  rpta66rtpot,  lv 
ot£<E  «^rrpov  ftu»-  h  bl  *Hf»(trr»v  vio<  k*}  fcdnpof.)  Compare  Constant,  IH  la  Reiigion.  vol. 
2.p.  316.  Kruse  (HeUas,  &c.  vol.  I.  p.  471.)  adopts  thi*  same  opinion,  and  makes  the  contcst 
in  question  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Pelasgi  on  Olympus  (the  fabled  seat  of  Jovc,) 
and  some  primitive  race  occupying  the  region  of  mount  Othrys,  tbe  latter  of  whom  were 
conquered  and  compelled  to  wander  from  thcir  previous  scttlemcnts  towards  the  mountains 
of  Caucasus. 

Pebpis  parens.  Tantalus.  The  Homeric,  which  is  also  the  commonly  received,  account 
of  the  natureof  his  punishment,  exhjbits  him  standing  np  to  tbe  chin  in  water,  which  con- 
etaotly  eludes  hislip  as  often  as  he  attempts  to  quench  the  thirst  tfaot  torments  him.  Over 
hishead  grow  all  kinds  of  fruits,  but,  whenever  be  reaches  forth  his  hands  to  take  them,  the 
wind  scatters them  to  the  clouds.  (Od.  11. 581.  seqq.)  The passage  of  Homer,  however, on 
which  this  account  rests,  was  rejec^ed  by  Aristarchus  as  spurinus,  according  tothe  scholiast 
on  Pindar  (Olymp.  1.97.)  If  we  reject  the  verses  of  the  Odyssey  which  bave  just  been 
referted  to,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  farther  invaKdated  by  an  .unedited 
schaliast,  whom  Porson  cites  (ad  Eurip.  Orest.B.),  we  willfind  the  most  ancient  poetsmaking 
Tautalus  to  have  been  suspended  in  the  air,  with  an  immense  rock,  or  else  mount  Sipyln*. 
bangtng  over  his  head  and  threatening  every  instant  to  crush  him  by  its  fall.  (Compare 
Pxndar,  Olymp.  1.  90.  ed.  Heync.—Ol.  1. 57.  ed.  Boeckh.  and  the  remarks  of  BoecWh  adloc .) 

30.  Orion.    Consult  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode.  3.  4.  71. 

40-  Lyncas.   Aelian  gives  sorae  particulars  respecling  the  lyni  in  his  Hlstory  of  Aniroals. 
J4.  6. — p.  439.  ed.  Schneider.   As  to  the  animal  of  the  same  name,  whose  sight  is  described 
by  the  ancient  writers  as  haviog  beenso  remarkably  piercing,  modern  naturalists  pronounce 
jt  a  mere  fabulons  creation.   Compare  the  words  of  BufTon.  "  Le  lynx,  dont  les  anciens  onf. 
dit  que  la  vue  etoit  assez  pcrcante  pour  penetrer  les  corpa  opaques,  dont  1'uriiie  avoit  la 
merveilleuse  propri^tc  de  dcvenir  un  corps  solide,  une  pierre  precieuse  appellee  lapis 
lyncurius,  est  un  animal  fabuleux,  aussi-bten  que  toutes  lcs  proprtetea  qu'on  lui  attribue.  Ce 
lynx  imaginaire  n'a  d'  autre  rapport  avec  le  vrai  lynx  que  celui  du  nom.   11  ne  faut  donc 
pa?,  comme  Tont  fait  la  plupart  des  naturalistes,  attribuer  a  celui-ci,  qui  est  un  etrc  reel, 
les  proprietes  de  cet  animal  imaginaire,  a  V  existence  duquel  Pline  lui-meme  n'a  pas 
V  air  de  croire,  puisqu'il  n'en  parle  que  comme  d'une  bcte  extraordinaire,  et  qu'il  le  met  a 
la  tete  dessphinx.  des  ptgases,  des  licornes,  et  des  autros  prodiges  ou  monstres  qu'enfante  I 
ftbiopic  " 
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ODE  14.  Addrcssed  to  a  rich  but  avaricious  friend,  whom  anxiety  for  thc  luture  debarred 
from  every  kind  of  present  pleasure.   Tbe  poet  depicts,  in  strong  aud  earoest 
Janguage,  the  shortness  of  life,  the  certainty  of  dcatb,  and  thus  strives  to  inculcate  his  fa- 
vourite  Epicurean  maxim,  tbat  existence  should  be  enjoyed  while  it  la?1«. 


1.  Fugaees  labunlur  atmi.   "  Fleeting  years  glide  swittly  by. 
3.    Instanti.    "  Rapidly  advancing."   Frcssiug  on  apacc. 

5.  Non,  si  trecenis,  &c.  "  No,  my  fricnd,  it  will  purcbasc  no  delay,  even  tbougb  tbon 
strivc  to  appease  the  inexorable  Pluto  with  three  bundred  bulls  for  every  day  that  paues ; 
Pluto,  who  confines,"  &c.  Compare  the  Homeric  'Atim  u^t/Xi^oj  #'  Hdpmmt.  (il.  9. 
158.) 

7.  Ter  amptum  Qeryonen.  "  Geryon,  monster  of  tri|»le  size."  The  fabled  son  of  Chrysaor 
and  Callirboe,  reroarkable  for  his  triple  form.  (Compare  Lucrctius,  5. 28.  "  tripeetora  ter- 
gemini  vis  GeryonaX.")  He  was  slain  by  Hercules.  Tbis  legend  may  possibly  have  re- 
ference  to  some  religious  warbetween  two  rival  sects.  For  remarks  on  tbc  story  of  Geryori 
and  Hercules,  consult  Clanical  Journal,  vol.  5.  p.  109. 

TUyon.  Tityos,  son  of  Terro,  attempting  to  offer  violence  to  Latona,  was  slain  by  tfae 
arrows  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  In  tbe  regions  of  punishment  hc  covers  nine  plethra  with  hjs 
immense  bulk,  wbile  vultures  are  continually  preying  upon  his  vitals.  (Comparc  Homer,  Od. 
11.  675.  ttqq.  Virgd.  Aen.  6  595.)  Heyne  makes  Tityos  to  bave  becn  an  ancient  hero,  and 
supposes  that  part  of  tbe  fable  wbich  relates  to  the  ninc  plethru,  to  have  been  foonded  on 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  had,  after  death,  a  tumulus  of  vast  sisre  covcrin^  his  remains. 
(Anliquarischcr  Aufs&tze.  vol  l.p.  56.)  We  ratber  think  tliot  this  mythusis  susceptible  of  a 
similar  interpretation  to  that  of  Protnctheus.    Comparc  Eiplanatory  Notes.  Ode.  S.  13. 

37.  Trisliunda    "  By  thc  gloomy  stream."   Thc  Styx.    Compare  thc  p  'lui  ivamabHia 

of  Virgil.  (Georg.  4.  478.)  As  i-egards  the  wclUknown  fiction,  re«pecting  thc  oaths  wbich 
the  Gods  were  wont  to  take  over  the  water  of  this  river,  and  thc  consequenccs  attendant 
upon  their  violation,  it  would  soem  to  have  arisen  from  the  belief,  in  early  ages,  that  tbe 
deities  of  Olympus  were  not  absolutely  iminortal,  but  tbat  the  waters  of  the  Styx  coulU 
terminate  their  existence.    Compare  Constant,  De  la  Retigion.  tot.  3.  p.  3j0.  in  notis. 

Seilicet  omnibus  enaviganda.    "  That  strcam  which  must  bc  truvcrsed  by  us  all.'' 
Scilicct  has  here  tbe  same  force  which  is  sometimes  observcd  in  th e  Greek  £*a.  (Comparc 

Hoogeveen,  Doctr.  Parl.  cd.  Schiltz.  p.  50.  Glasg.)  10.  Quicumque  terrae  munerc  vescummr. 

Compare  the  Homeric  definition  of  mortality :  oi  apofovi  Kaprrdv  Vovai.  (//.  6.  14|L)  11. 
Sice  reges.  "  Whether  we  shnll  bc  blcssccl  with  the  gifts  of  fortunc."  Itegs  is  herr 
equivalent  to  dicites,  beati,  polcntes,  a  conunon  usagc  With  Horace. 

18.  Coeytos.  Oneof  the  fabled  rivers  of  thc  lower  worltl.  Etymologists  dcrive  tbe  namc 
from  tbe  verb  xuKvtiv  "  to  mourn,"  "  to  lamcnt."  (pcrf.  pa?s.  ««wAtrai).  The  Cocytus  was 
an  actual  river  in  Epirus,  which  Pausanias  (1.  17.)  describes  asbeing  most  dbagreeable  to 
the  tasto.  (Kci»«rvrd(,  Wwp  urtpiriararov.)  The  same  writer  ascribes  to  Homers  hnviog  visiteU 
the  Acheron  of  Thcsprotia,  his  adaptation  of  its  namcto  tbc  imagiryiry  riverof  the  infernal 

regions,  as  also  that  of  tbe  Cocytus.    Coropare  Cramer's  Ancicnt  Grrrcc,  rol.l.  p.  1 11.  

18.  Danai  genus  infame.  "  Thc  infamous  offspring  of  Danaus."  The  crime  and  punish- 
ment  of  the  daughters  of  Danaus  are  well-known.  Constant  (Dc  ia  Retigion.  rol.  2.  p.  314. ) 
fuids,  in  this  legend,  a  disfigured  tradition  of  the  massacrc  of  some  sacerdotal  casle,  by  a 
caste  of  warriors,  who  had  obtained  posecssion  of  tbe  land  and  received  tbeir  oame  from 
that  eircumstance.  (Cympare  the  Greek  forms  IV.  and  &*.  whcnce      -  i  "  possesKors  of  t*e 
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;tau.")  10.  Damuatus  longi  hhoris.    "  Condemned  to  cternal  toil."   The  punisbment  of 

Sisyphus is described  by  Homer  (Od.  1 1.  592.  scqq.)  The  linc  of  tbe  poet  which  dcscribes 
'.berolling  back/»f  thu  slonc,  is  worthy  of  all  praise: 

\cn«  i~U7u  zi'oih  Kv\trciro  Xauj  uvaiitj*,. 

Hurtig  mit  dannergepoltcr  cntmllte  der  tuckische  marmor."    (Vos?  ) 

t:oropare  Clarke's  note  on  thc  wbolc  passage,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

'23.  hrisas  cuprcssus.  "  The  odious  cypresses."  The  cypress  is  hcre  said  to  be  the  only  trce 
tliat  will  accompany  its  possessor  to  the  grave,  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  placing  cypresses 
around  the  fuueral  piles  and  the  tomhs  of  the  departed.  A  branch  of  cypress  was  also 
placed  at  the  door  of  the  deceased,  at  least  if  he  was  a  person  of  consequence,  to  prevent 
the  Pontifex  Maxiraus  from  entering,  and  thereby  being  polluted.  Thistree  was  sacred  to 
flato,  because  when  once  cui  it  never  grows  again.  Its  »lark  foliage  also  renders  itpeculiarly 

f  roperfor  a  funereal  tree.    Compare  F(c,  Flore  dc  Virgile,  p.  44.  seqq.  24.  Brcvtmdo- 

minum.   "  Tbeir  short-lived  master." 

25.  Dignior.    "  More  wortliy  of  enjoyiog  thein."  26.    Serrata  centum  clavibus: 

'Goarded  bencatiia  hundrej)  keys."  Nottobeunderstood  Hterally,  butequivalent,  iu  fact,to 

diligtntumimc  servala    Compare  also  Excursus  4.  to  the  first  book  of  odes.  27  Superbis 

yoniificum,  &c.  "  Superior  to  that  which  is  quaffed  at  the  costly  banquets  of  the  pontiffs." 
Thebanquets  of  tbe  pontiffs,  and  particularly  of  tbe  Salii,  were  so  splendid  aa  to  pass  into 
t  proverb.  Compare  Marlial,  12.  48.  12. 

Xon  Albana  mihi  sit  eomissatio  tanli, 
.\>e  Capitolmae,  PovJifxcumquc  dapc$ 

Conjultalso  Explanatory  Note?.  Ode  1.  37.  2. 


ODE  15.  The  poetinveighs  against  thc  wanton  and  luxurious  cxpenditurc  of  the  agc,  aud 
contrasts  it  with  the  strict  frugality  of  earlier  times. 


1.  Jam.    "  Soon."  Compare  the  similar  usage  in  Greek  of     with  the  future.  Hoogeoetn. 

Pwtr.  Parl.  ed.  Schutz.  p.  237.  GUtsg.  Rcgiae  moles.    44  Palace-like  structures."    On  tbc 

extravagance  of  the  Romans  in  the  erection  of  their  villas,  compare  the  words  of  Cicero 
(proMU.  31.)  44  Substructionum  insanis  molibus,  fcc.  nnd  Plin.  Ep.  2.  17.  "  LUus  ornant 
nunc  continma  nune  intermissa  ieeta  vUlarum,  quae  prestani  multarum  urbium  faciem."  fn 
relition  to  the  ancient  villas  generally,  consult  Eustace,  Clais.  Tour.  vol.  2.  p.  193.  seqq. 
Eng.cd. 

2.  Vndique  latius,  &c.  44  On  all  sidcs  will  fish-ponds  be  scen,  covering  a  wider  surface 
than  the  Lucrinc  lake."  Vistntur  is  here  rendered  by  the  corresponding  form  of  video. 
Many  examples  of  a  similar  nature  occur  in  the  ancient  writers.  In  almost  all  of  these, 
Wcver,  as  well  as  in  the  present  inslancc,  there  is  more  or  less  of  reference  to  an  eager 
feelingon  the  part  of  the  bebotder.  Compare  the  remark  of  Priscian  (8.  14  —  vot.  l.p.  414. 
ri.  Krthl.)  oti  Virgil's  use  of  visentcm  (Acn.  8.  157.)  "  Viscntcm  dixit  pro  cupicntem  vuUre.u 

S.  Luerino  laeu.  Close  to  Bniae  was  the  Lucrine  lake.  or  ralber  a  pnrt  of  the  sea,  whieh 
had  been  sbut  in  by  a  dike  raised  across  the  narrow  inlet.  This  work,  aceording  to  Strabo, 
w&s  eight  stadia  in  length,  and  of  a  cbariofs  breadth ;  tradition  ascribed  it  to  Heronles. 
M  present  thit  lake  has  almo«f  entirely  dfeappcereH.  owing  to  a  «ubterraneoiw  ^eruption 
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wbich  took  placc  in  1538,  whercby  Ibe  liill  callcd  Montc  Nuoto  was  raised  and  fhe 
water  disptaced.  The  Lucrine  lake  was  famcd  for  its  oystcrs  and  oiher  shcll-ttsh. 
(Cramcrs  Ancient  Italy.  vol.  "2.p.  159.)— —  Stagna.  In  illustration  of  the  extravagant  luxury 
of  the  Romans  in  the  construo^n  of  ibeir  piscinae,  or  fish-ponds,"  consult  Tibultiu.il. 
3.  45.  Varro  R.  R.  3.  17.    CotumcUa  8.  16.    Scnaa.  Ev.  89.  &c. 

Platanusquc  coclcbs,  &c.    "  And  thc  harreu  planc-trcc  shall  take  (hc  place  of  the  elms." 
The  plane-'rec  was  raerely  ornamental,  whcrcas  the  elras  were  uaeful  for  rearing  the  vines 
Ifence  the  tneaning  of  the  pocl  is,  that  utility  shall  be  made  to  yield  to  the  mere  gratificatiou 
of  the  cyer  In  relation  to  the  platanus,  and  the  epithet  hereefpplied  to  it,  compare  Excurjus 
1.  to  the  first  book  of  Odc.«. 

5.  Violaria.  "  Beds  of  violcts.''  The  tcrm  viola  is  a  dcrivative  from  the  Greek  U>,  with 
thc  digamma  prefixed.  With  respcct  to  the  diflcrent  kinds  of  violets  among  the  an- 
cients,  consult  Martyn.  ail  Virg.  Eclog.  2.  47.    Fte,  Florc  de  VirgUe,p.  176.  and  especialfy 

Sprcngd'$  very  learned  work,  Antiq.  Botan.  Spec.  prisn.  1798  6.  Omnis  copia  nar.uw. 

"  All  the  richcs  of  the  smell,"  i.  e.  evcry  fragraut  flower  7.  Spargcnt  olivetis  oamrcm. 

'  Shall  scatter  their  perfume  nlong  tlic  olivc-giounds,"  i.  e.  the  olive  shall  be  made  to  give 
placc  to  fragrant  flowcrs  :  wheru  thc  olive  once  grew,  there  shall  tbe  violet,  the  myrtle,  aud 
cvery  &wect-sccnted  plant  nnd  flowcrexhale  iti  perfuine. 

9.  Fervidos  ictut.    Understand  solis.    "Thefervid  rnys  of  the  sun."  10-  Nanila  Ro- 

muli,  &c.  "  Such  is  not  the  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  the  cxample3  of  Romulus  and 
the  uushorn  Cato,  and  by  the  simple  lives  of  our  fathers."  As  regards  the  epithet  mUnuri, 
which  is  intended  to  designate  the  plaiu  and  austcre  nianncrs  of  the  clder  Cato,  compare 
Eiplanatory  notes,  Ode  1. 12.  41. 

13.  Privatus  illis,  &c.    "Their  private  fortuncs  wcre  small,  the  public  rcsources  exten- 

sive."  14.  Nulla  dccempcdis,  fcc.    "  Wo  portico,  mcasured  for  private  individuals  by  rods 

ten  feet  in  length,  receivcd  the  cool  breczes  of  the  North."  The  allusion  ts  to  aportico  so 
large  in  size  as  td  bc  mcasurcd  by  rods  of  these  dimensions,  as  also  to  the  custom,  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans,  of  having  thosc  portions  of  their  villas  that  were  to  be  occupied  in  smn- 
mer  facing  the  north.  The  apartinents  intcnded  for  winter  wcre  turncd  toward  tbe  south, 
or  some  adjacent  point.  On  this  whole  subject  compare  Colwnetla,  1.  5.  6.  Pliny.  Ep.  2. 
17.17.    Juvcnal.  7.  163.    Casaub.  ad  Suct.  Aug.  c.  72.  ct  Ncron.  31. 

17.  Nec  fortuitum,  &sc.  "  Nor  did  the  laws,  while  tbey  ordered  them  to  adom  their  towu? 
at  the  public  charge,  and  tbe  temples  of  the  gods  with  tiew  stonc,  perrait  tbem  (in  reariu£ 
their  simple  abodes)  to  reject  the  turf  which  chance  might  have  thrown  in  tbeir  way." 
The  meaning  ol  the  poet  is  simply  this :  private  abodes  in  those  days  were  plain  atid  unex- 
pensive ;  the  only  ornamental  structures  were  such  as  were  erccted  for  the  purposes  of  tbe 
state  orthe  worship  of  the  gods. — —20.  Novo  saxo.  The  epithet  novo  merely  refers  to  tbe 
circumstance  of  stone  being  in  that  early  age  a  new  (i.  e.  unusual)  materlal  for  prirate 
abodes,  and  appropriated  solcly  to  edifices  of  a  public  nature. 


ODE  16.  AII  men  are  anxious  for  a  life  of  repose.but  ali  do  uot  pursue  the  true  path  forat- 
taining  this  desirable  end.  ll  is  to  be  found  neither  in  the  possession  of  rtches, 
nor  in  the  enjoyment  of  public  honours.  The  contented  man  is  alone  successful  in  tbe 
search,  and  the  more  so  from  his  constaiitly  remembering  that  perfect  happiness  b  bo  where 
to  befoundon  «arth— Such  is  a  faint  outline  of  this  beantiful  ode,  and  which  proves,  we 
trust,  how  totally  unfounded  is  the  criticism  of  Lord  Kaimes,  (Etemcnts,  vol.  I.  p.  37.)  witb 
rcference  to  what  he  is  pleasedto  consider  its  waot  of  conoection. 
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Iheindividual  to  wbomtho  odc  isaddresscd,  is  thc  same  of  whom  mcntiou  is  made  in  r 
hrevious  picce.   ( Ode  2.  7.) 


I.  Otium  diootrogat.    "  Trays  the  gods  for  rcpose."  2.  Simul  atra  nubcs,  &tc.  "  When- 

cver  dark  clouds  bave  shrouded  the  moon,  and  the  stars  shine  not  with  steady  lustre  for  thc 

seamen."    Simul  is  put  for  simul  ac.  Nutes  dcnotes  a  vast  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour» 

collected  in  the  air,  the  forerunners  of  a  storm  :  Nimbus,  is  a  thick  black  cloud  driven  by  the 
wind ;  a  thunder-cloud  :  and  Ntbuia  properly  rcfers  to  thosc  clouds  that  are  in  the  most  ele- 

vated  parts  of  the  atmosphcre.  \.  Sidera.    Sidus,  strictly  speaking,  means *«  a  constella- 

tion,"  or  collection  of  fixed  stnrs,  and  is  correctly  dcrived  by  Varro  frora  Sidcrc ,  •«  to  settle," 
or  "  to  be  fixed."  As  regards  the  name  and  tigures  of  the  constellations,  and  their  use  in  an- 
cieot  navigation,  consult  thc  lcarned  dbscrtalions  of  Guguct,  (Origin  of  La\csy  &c.  vol.  2.  p. 
394.  teqq.  English  transl.) 

6.  Mcdipharetra  dccori.    "  Thc  Parthians  adorned  with  thc  quiver."    Compare  Expla- 

uatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 3.  51.  7.  Grosphe,  non  gcmmis,  kc.    In  coostruing,  repeat  the  tcrro 

otium.    **  Repose,  O  Grosphus,  not  to  be  purchased  by  gems,  nor  by  purple,  nor  by  gold." 

9.  Gasae.  "  Riches."  The  term  Gaza,  nccordingto  Epiphanius  and  BuitorfF,  is  probably 
of  Hebrew  origin,  from  Ganaz,  •*  thcsaurus."    Compare  CrombWs  Gymnasium,  vol.  \.p. 

273.  3d.  ed.  Consularis  lictor.    "The  lictor  of  the  Consul.'»   The  office  of  lictor  wus 

instituted  by  Romulus,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Tuscans.  The  name,  according  to  Lipsius, 
was  derivcd  from  an  obsolcte  verb,  ligo,  ligui,  llctum,  ligere,  "  to  bind,'*  it  being  the  busiucs* 
of  the  Hctors  to  bind  the  hands  and  legs  of  criminals  before  they  suffered  punishment.  It 
was  one  of  their  duties  to  removc  the  crowd  [turbam  submovere)  and  make  way  for  the  ma 
gistrates  wbom  they  attended.  For  their  insignia,  and  othcr  particulars  relating  to  thcm. 
f  ompare  Crvmbiefs  Gymnasium,  vol.  2.  p  160.  2d.  ed. 

II.  Cusas  laqucata  circum,  4cc.  "  The  cares  that  bover  around  tbe  splcndid  ceilings  of  the 
great."  We  have  rendered  thc  exprcssion  laqueata  tccta  into  general  language.  It  properly 
refers  to  ceilings  formed  into  raised  work  and  hollows,  by  beams  cutting  one  another  at  rtght 
angles.  Tbe  beams  and  the  interstices  (laeut)  were  adorned  with  rich  carved-work,  and  with 
gilding  orpaintingv    Compare  Fliny  (H.  N.)  33.  3,  and  12.  1. 

13.  Vivilur  parco  bene,  &c.  "  That  raan  lives  happily  on  scanty  means,  whosc  paternal 
salt-cellar  glitters  on  his  frugal  board."  In  othcr  words,  that  man  is  happy,  who  deviates 
not  from  the  mode  of  life  porsucd  by  his  fathers,  who  retains  tbeir  simple  household  fur- 
hiture,  and  whose  dwclling  is  the  abode  not  only  of  frugality  but  of  cleanliness.  Viviiur 

is  taken  impersonally :  understand  ilii.  14.  Salinum.    Tbe  talinum,  or,  salt-holder,  is  bere 

iiguratively  put  for  any  household  utcnsils.  A  family  salt-cellar  was  always  kept  with  great 
care.  Salt  itself  was  held  in  grcat  vcneration.  It  wasalways  used  in  sacrifices.  Compare  thc 

retuarks  of  Schlcusner,  Lex.  Noo.  Tcst.  t.  v.  aXaj.  15.  Cupido  sordidus.  "  Sordid  avarice  " 

Cttpido  scil.  habenii. 

17.  Quid  brcvi  fortes,  &c.  "  Wby  do  we,  whose  strength  is  of  short  duration,  aim  at  many 
things  1  Why  do  we  cbange  our  own,  for  lands  warming  beneath  anotber  sun?  Wbat  exile 
irom  his  country,  is  an  exile  also  from  bimsclfl"  After  mut amus  understand  nostra  (scil. 
tcrra  )  the  ablative  denoting  the  instrument  of  exchange.  The  expression  sc  quoquefugit 
refers  to  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  mind.    On  this  whole  passage  consult  Varioos 

Readiogs  21.  Aeratas  naccs.    "  Tbe  brazen-beaked  gallies."   The  ancient  ships  of  war 

usually  had  their  beaks  covered  with  plates  of  brass.  Vitiosa  cura.   "  Corroding  care.1' 

 23.  Agcnlc  nimbos.    **  As  it  drives  onward  the  tctnpests." 

25.  Uctus  inprutstns,  &c.   "  Let  the  mind  that  is  contented  witu  its  present  lot,  dislike 
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disquieting  itself  about  thc  cvcnta  of  the  future."  26.  Lento  risu.     •  VVith  a  piacwi 

stnile."  Compare  thc  expluualion  of  Mitscherlich.  Lmto  :  imi  animum  lentum,  amaris 
vonperturbatttm,  adeoquc  qtticlum  declaraty    Consult  Various  Readings. 

29.  Abstutit  clarum,  &c.  Comparc  the  words  of  Achilles,  in  thc  lliad,  (9.  410.  *y?o.)  iu 
relation  to  bis  doublc  deitiny,  cither  to  lead  a  loog  and  inglorious,  or  a  short  nnd  illustrion*. 

Jife.  30.  Tithonum  mtnuit.     "  Wasted  away   the  powers  of  Titlronus."  Comparc 

Ode  1.28.  8.  32.  Hora.    "  The  changing  fortune  of  the  hour."    Compare  Huhnken,  (ad 

rdl.  Pattrc.  2.  18.— p.  127.)    "  Hora  estfortuna  in  horas  tarians." 

34.  Hinnitum.  The  last  syllable  being  cut  off  before  apta,  by  Synaphcia  nnd  Ecthbr- 
sis,  ni  becomesthe  last  of  the  versc,  and  may  conscqucntly  be  made  short. 

35.  Apta  quadrigis.  "  Fit  for  the  cbariot."  The  poet  merely  wishes  to  express  the  gcne- 
rous  properties  of  the  animal.  Thc  ancicnts  gave  the  preference  in  respect  of  swiftness  to 
mares. — The  term  qttadrigac  propcrly  denotes  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  or  mares. 
The  Romans  always  yoked  the  animals  that  drew  their  race-chariots  abreast.  Nero  drovc 
a  deeemjugae  at  Olympia,  but  this  was  un  unusual  extravagance.    Compare  Suctcnita,  JVeron. 

24.   Burgess,  Description  of  the  Circtts  on  the  Via  Apjiia,  &c.  p.  84.  Bis  Afro  muriee 

tinclac.  Vcstments  twice  dyed  were  called  dibapha  (H6a<pa.)  The  objcct  of  this  process  was 
to  communicate  to  the  garmcnt  what  was  deemed  ihe  most  valuablc  purple,  resembling 
the  colour  of  clotted  blood,  and  of  a  blackish,  shining  appearancc.  The  purple  cf  the  an- 
cients  was  obtained  from  the  juice  of  a  shell-fisli  called  murtx,  nnd  found  at  Tyre  in  Asia 

Minor;  in  Meuinx,  an  island  ncar  the  Syrtis  minor  ;  on  the  Gaettilian  shorc  of  tbc  Atlantic 
ocean,  in  Africa,  and  at  the  Taenarian  promontory  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

37.  Parva  rura.    Alluding  to  his  Sabine  farm.  38.   Spiritum  Graiae,  &r.  Sorae 

sVight  inspiration  of  the  Grcrian  Muse.v  i.  e.  some  littlc  talcntfor  lyric  ver«». 


ODE  17.  Addresaed  to  Maccenas,  tanguishing  under  a  protracted  and  painful  malady.  and 
cxpecting  every  moment  a  termination  of  his  existence.  Tbe  poet  secks  to  call 
off  the  thoughts  of  his  patron  and  friend  from  so  painful  a  subject,  and,  «hile  he  descants  in 
atrong  and  feeling  language  onthe  sinccrity  of  his  own  attachment,  and  on  his  resolve  to  ac- 
company  him  to  the  grave,  he  seeks  at  thc  lame  time  to  inspire  him  with  brigbter  hopes  and 
with  the  prospect  of  recovcry  from  the  band  of  disease. 

Thc  constitution  of  Maecenas,  naturally  wcak,  had  bcen  impaired  by  cffeminacy  and 
iuxurious  living.  "  He  had  labourcd,"  observcs  Mr.  Dunlop,  "  froro  his  youth  under  a 
perpetual  fever ;  and  for  many  ycars  beforc  his  doath  he  stiflcrcd^tnuch  from  watchfulness. 
which  was  greatly  aggravated  by  bis  doracstic  chngrins.  Macccnas  was  fond  of  life  and  en- 
joyment ;  and  of  life  even  withoul  enjoymcnt.  He  confesscs,  in  some  vcrscs  preserved  by 
Scncca,  that  he  would  wish  to  live  even  under  every  accumulation  of  physical  ealamity. 
(Stneca.  Epist.  101  )  Hence  he  anxioiisly  resorted  to  diffcrent  remedies  for  thccure  or 
relief  of  this  distressing  malady.  VVine.  soft  music  sounding  at  a  distaoce,  and  various  other 
contrivances,  were  tried  in  vain.  At  length  Antonius  Musa,  the  imperial  physiciun.  ob- 
tained  for  him  some  alleviation  of  his  complaint  by  means  of  the  distant  murmoring  ot 
falling  water.  But  all  these  resources  at  last  lailed.  The  nervous  and  feverish  disordt  i 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  increased  so  dreadfully,  that  for  three  years  before  hts  deatb  be 
naverclosed  bis  eyes."  Historg  of  Roman  LUtrature,  rol.  3.  p.  42.  Lond.  ed.  C©rn|*xv 
Exeursus  to  thb  book  of  Odes. 

WhetherthU  ode  was  writteu  shortly  bcfore  his  dissolution,  or  at  some  previous  perwd. 
cannot  be  ascertained,  nor  is  it  a  point  of  much  importance.  As  regards  the  peculiar  maiadv 
imder  which  Maecenas  was  suffering,  coronare  the  words  of  PHny.  (H.  N.  7.  5L>  -  $*r- 
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llSPLANATOEY  NOTES.     BO»K  M.  ODE  18.  H5 

©wda,n  ptrpdua  febris  ett,  ut  C  Matccnati :  cidcm  triennio  supremo  nulto  Iiorae  monumto 
ctmtigit  9ommts.n 


1.  (luertlis.  Allading  to  the  comptaints  of  Maecenas  at  the  drcaded  approach  of  dcatb. 
Compare  the  Introductory  remarks  in  relation  to  thc  fondness  for  life  which  forroed  so 

«triking  a  feature  in  the  character  of  this  individual.  3.  Obire.  Understand  mortent,  or  diem 

supremum.  5.  Mcae  parlcm  animae.    Compare  Ode  1.3.8.  6.  Maturiorvis.  "An 

earlier  death,"  i.  c.  earlier  than  my  own.    After  vit  understand  Uti.   Malurior  tit  may 

also  be  rendered  "  an  untimely  death,"  but  with  less  propriety.  Quid  moror  altera. 

* '  Why  do  I,  the  remaining  portion,  lioger  here  behind  ?" 

7.  Nee  carus  atquc,  &c.  "  Neither  equally  dear  to  myself,  nor  surviving  entirc."  A 
beaotiful  and  pecuiiar  form  of  expression.  Compnre  tbe  explaoation  of  Mitscberlich. 
"  Siquidcm  non  aequc  ac  antca,  cum  lu,  pars  mei  mtiior  superesses,  carus  miki  futurus  sim,  vittna 

non  amptiutjucundam  ducam.  8.  Utramquc  ducct  ruinam.    "  Will  bring  ruin  to  us  each." 

 10.  Sacramcntum.    A  figuralive  allusion  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  the 

tcrmsof  which  were,  that  they  would  be  faitbfui  to  their  commander,  and  follow  where  he 
led,  were  it  even  to  death.  11.  Utcunque.    Equivalent  to  quandocunque. 

12.  Chimaerac.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.28.23.  14.  Ggget.   One  of  lh*t 

giants  that  attempted  to  scale  the  heavens.  He  was  hurled  to  Tartarus  by  the  thunderbolts 
of  Jove,  and  there  lay  prostrate  and  in  fetters. 

17.  Adspitit.  ."  Presides  over  my  existence."  The  reference  is  berc  to  judicial  astrology, 
according  to  which  prctended  sciencc,  the  stars  that  appeared  above  the  horizon  at  tho 
moment  of  one's  birth,  as  well  as  their  particuiar  positions  with  referencc  to  each  other> 
were  suppose*!  to  exercise  a  decidrd  iafluence  upon,  and  to  regulate,  the  lifc  of  the  indi- 

vidual.  18.  Pan  eiolcntior,  &c.    "  Thc  more  dangerous  portion  of  the  natal  hour."~^— 

19.  Capricornus.  The  rising  andsettingof  Capricornus  was  usually  attended  with  storm«. 
Compare  Propcrlitu.  4.  1.  107.  Hence  the  epilhet  aquosus  is  somctimes  applied  to  this  con- 
«tellation.  In  aslrology,  Libra  was  deeined  favourable,  while  the  influencc  of  Scorpius  aml 
Capricomus  was  regarded  as  malign. 

20.  Ulrumqut  nostrum,  Scc.  "  Our  respectivc  horoscopes  agree  in  n  wonderful  manner" 
The  tcrm  horoscope  U  applicd  in  astrology  to  thc  position  of  the  stars  at  the  moment  ot 
oDe's  birth.  Mitscherlicli  cxplains  the  id»*n  of  the  poet  ns  follows:  "  /n  quocunque  Zodiaci 
judcre  Itoroseopus  ntcus futrit  incentut,  lirct  ditcrso  a  tui  horoscopi  siderc,  tamen  hvroseopus  meus 

cum  luo  qmm  maxime  conscntiat  necetse  cst."  21.  Impio  Satttno.  "  From  baleful  Saturn/' 

 22.  Rtfulgens.     "  Shining  in  direct  opposition."— 2«.   Lattum  tcr  crepuit  sonuvt. 

Ji  Tbricc  raiscd  the  cry  of  joy.''    Acclamationsraised  by  thc  pcople  on  account  of  the  safety 

of  Maeccnas.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  20.  28.  Suttutcrat.     For  sustulisstt. 

Tbc  indicalivc  here  itnpari*  an  air  of  liveliness  to  the  representntion,  though  in  the  con- 
ditiooal  clausc  thc  suhjunctivu  is  used.  Compare  Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  327.  Kenrick'stransl.  2</ 
td.  As  regards  the  allusion  of  the  poet,  compare  Ode  2. 13. 


•ODE  18.    The  poet,  while  he  censurcs  the  luxury  and  }>rofusioii  of  the  age,  describe*  huu- 
self  as  contcnted  wilh  little,  ucceptable  to  many  friends,  and  far  happier  than 
tbose  wbo  werc  blesscd  with  the  gifts  of  fortune  but  ignorant  of  the  tnje  mode  of  enjoyinp 
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VO  LXfLANATOHV  NOTEo.     BOUK  II.  ODK  Ib. 

1.  /lurdOR  laeunar.  "  Frettod  ceiling  overlaid  wilh  gold."  Compare  Explanatory  Note«, 
Ode  2. 16.  ir  ■  3.  Trabes  Hymcttiac.  "  Beams  of  Hymettian  marble."  The  term  irabrs 
here  includes  thc  architrave,  frieze,  cornice,  iic.  Thc  marble  of  Hymettus  was  held  inbigh 

estimation  by  the  Romans.    Compare  Expianatory  Notes,  Ode  2.6.14.  VUima  recuas 

Afriea.  Alluding  to  the  Numidian  marhle  of  antiquity.  The  kind  most  highly  prbsed  was  of 
a  dark  surfacc,  variegated  with  spots.  Compare  Pliuy,  H.  N.  36.  8. 

5.  Attali.  AttaSus  tbe  3d,  famed  for  iiis  imroense  riches,  left  the  kingdoro  of  Pergamus 
and  all  his  treasures  by  will  to  the  Roman  people ;  at  least,  such  was  the  construction 
which  the  latter  put  upon  it.  (Compare  Dukcr,  ad  Flor.  2. 20  )  Aftcr  his  death,  Aristoni- 
cus,  a  natural  son  of  Eumenes,  fatherof  Attalus,  (Liry.  45.  19.  Justin.  36.  4.)  laid  claim  to 
thc  kingdom.  but  was  defeated  by  the  consul  Perperna  and  carried  to  Rorae,  where  he  wa< 
put  to  death  in  prison.  It  is  to  him  that  the  poet  alludes  undcr  the  appellatioti  of  hacrts  ig- 
notus. 

7.  Xee  Laconieas  mihi,  kc.    "  Nor  do  fcmalc  dependants,  of  no  ignoblc  blrth,  spin  for  me 
the  Spartan  purple."    The  purple  of  Laconia,  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Taenarian 
promontory,  wasthe  most  highly  prized.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 16.  33. 
By  honcs!ae  dientiae  are  raeant  female  clicnts  of  free  birth,  and  tbe  epithet  konestae  serves  to 
illustrate  the  high  rank  of  the  patron  for  whom  they  ply  their  labours. 

9.  M  Jtdcset  ingcni,  &c  "  But  integrity  is  raine,  and  a  liberal  vein  of  talent."  Cora- 
pare,  in  rclation  to  the  peculiar  force  of  vcna.  Epvl.  ad  Pis.  (Art  of  Poetry)409.  and  for  tbe 
differencc  between  ingenium  and  indobzs  consull  Crombic'$  Gymnaslum,  rol.  2  p.  73.  3J.  cH. 

——13.  Potcnlcm  amicum.    Alluding  to  Maecenas.  14.  Salis  bealus,  Scc.    "  Sufficiently 

happy  with  my  Sabine  farm  alone."    Compare  page  ix.  of  this  volume.  wfl- 

15.  Truditur  dies  die,  &c.  The  train  of  thought  appears  to  be  as  follows :  Contcnted 
with  my  slender  fortune,  I  am  the  less  solicitous  to  enlarge  it  when  I  reflect  on  the  sbort 
span  of  human  existence.  How  foolishly  then  do  thcy  act,  who,  when  day  is  chasing  day  in 
rapid  succession,  are  led  on  by  their  enger  uvaricc.  or  iheir  fondncss  for  display,  to  form 

plans  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  10.  Pcrgwtt  intrrire.  •'  Hastcn  onward  to  iheir 

wane." 

17-  Tu  secanda  marm,  ra.  &c.  «And  yet  thou.  on  tbe  very  brink  of  the  grave,  art  bargain- 
ing  to  have  marblc  cut  for  an  nbode."  Directly  opposed  to  locare,  in  thissense,  is  the  verb 
redimerc,  »  to  contract  to  do  a  thiiitr,"  whence  the  term  rtdcmtor,  "  a  contractor." 

20.  Marisquc  Baiis,  Zic.  "  And  not  sntitfied  with  the  limits  of  theland,  thou  art  striviog 
to  push  the  shores  of  tht>  sea,  that  roars  at  Baiae,  fartber  into  the  deep."  The  rich  Rorain* 
were  fond  of  errcting  their  villns  on  vnst  moles  projecting  into  tbe  sea.  This  was  particn- 
larly  the  case  at  Baiae  on  the  Campanian  shorc,  a  place  famous  not  only  for  ita  beaotifnl 
situation  and  the  advantages  of  its  climate,  but  also  for  the  nuroerous  warm  sprinp  tvhfch 
burst  forth  at  almost  every  step,  and  were  considered  to  possess  salutary  properties  for  va- 
rious  disorders.  (Florus,  1.  16.  fliny,  H.  X.  31.  2.  Cramers  Ancieni  Italy,  val  2. p.  168.) 
"The  bay  of  Baiae,"  observes  Eustace,  "  b  lined  witb  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  villas  and 
the  baths  of  the  H<>mnns  >,  some  advance  a  considerable  way  out,  and  though  now  under  tbe 
waves,  are  easily  distinguishabie  infine  weather.  The  taste  for  buiding  in  tbe  waters  and 
encroachint;  on  the  sea,  to  uhich  Horace  alludes,  is  exemplified  in  a  very  striking  manraer 
all  along  this  coast."   ( Classical  Tour.  roi.  2.  p.  406.  Eng.  ed.) 

24.  Rcvellu.    •«  Thou  reroovcst."   Thc  verb  rerclto  is  the  proper  term  toapply  to  an  en 
•  roacbment,  as  in  the  prcsent  instance,  upon  tue  possessions  of  a  neighbour.  (Compare 

Kothofr.  adl.  1.  D.  de  trjm.  mcto.)  2C.  Salis.    "  Tbou  encroacbest  upon."    Thou  over- 

'-"apc.*?.   To  defratvl  or  injurc  a  client,  in  any  way.  wa°  regartled  by  tbe  earlier  Roman*  »*  *  f 
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•cftoie  Oi  tue  highest  magnitude.  Compare  thc  langtiage  of  one  of  thc  laws  of  thc  twelvo' 
tables.    "  Sipalronua  ckenlifraudemfaxit,  sacer  ctto 

29.  Jkulla  eerlior  tamen,  &c.  "  And  yet  no  home  awaits  the  rich  master  with  greater  cer- 
tainty  than  the  destined  limit  of  rapacious  Orcus."  Fine  beautifully  marks  thc  last  limit  of 
our  earthly  career. 

32.  Quidultra  tcrulisl'  "  Why  «trivest  thou  formore?"    Death  must  ovcrtakc  thee  in 

the  midst  of  thy  course.  34.  Regumque  pucris.    "  And  to  the  wealtby."  Satelles  Orci. 

Charoo.  Compare  Leonidas  Tarentinus,  59. 1.  (Anthol.  Gr.  vol.  I.  p.  169.  ed.  Jacobs.)  'At- 
cttt  hrrnipi  6t*iK&vt  k.  r.  A.  35.  Cailidum  Promtthca,  &c.  Alluding  to  some  fabulous  legend 
respecting  Prometbeus,  which  has  not  comedownto  us.   Compare  Kjplanatory  Notcs,  Odc 

2.  13.  37.  37.  Tantaii  genus.   Pelops,  Atreus,  Tbyestes,  Agamemnon,  &c.      40.  Voca- 

tus,  atque  non  moratus,  audit.    Consult  Various  Readings. 


ODE  19.   Celcbraling,  in  animated  language,  the  praises  of  Bacchus,  and  iroitated,  very  pro- 
bably,  from  some  Cjf reek  Dithyrambic  Ode.    Tberc  is  nothing,  however,  in  the 
piece  itself  to  countenance  the  opinion,  that  it  was  composed  for  some  festival  in  honour  of 
Bacchus. 


1.  Carmina  docenlctn.  "  Dictating  strains,"  i.  e.  teaching  how  to  celebrate  his  praises  ;n 
song.  Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression  hildaxuv  tys^a,  with  the  explanatory  remarks 
of  Scblegel.  (Thealrc  of  the  Grccks.  p.  229.  2d.  ed.)  As  the  strains  mentioned  in  the  text 
are  supposedto  have  reference  to  the  mystcries  of  the  God,  the  scene  is  hence  laid  in  re- 

molis  rupibus,  -'amid  rocks  far  distant  from  the  haunts  of  men."  1.    Acutas.  "Attcn- 

tively  listening."    Lilcrally,  "  prickcd  up  to  listen." 

5.  Evoc  1    The  poct  now  feels  himself  under  the  powcrful  influence  of  the  God,  and 

breaks  forth  into  the  well  known  cry  of  the  Baccbantes,  when  they  celebrate  the  orgies  

Recenti  mcns  trepidat  mctu,  hc.  "  My  mind  trembles  with  recent  dread,  aad,  my  bosom  be- 
ing  filled  wilh  the  inspiration  of  Bacchus,  is  agitated  with  troubled  joy."  Both  trepidat  and 
Iftelatur  refer  to  mens,  and  turbidum  is  to  be  construed  as  cquivalent  to  turbide.  The  arrange- 
xnentof  the  whole  clause  is  purposely  involved,  that  the  words  may,  by  their  order,  yield  a 

more  roarked  echo.  to  thc  sense.  Graci  mctuende  thyrso.    Bacchus  was  thought  to  in- 

spire  with  fury  by  hurling  histhyrsus.  Compare  Ocid,  Am.  3.  1.  23.  "  Tempus  erat  thyrso 
pulsutn  graviorc  movcri." 

9.  Fas  pervicaccs,  &c.    "  It  is  allowed  rae  to  sing  of  thc  slubbornly-rnging  Bacchanles," 

i.  e.  my  piety  toward  thc  god  requires  that  l  sing  of,  &c.    Consult  Various  Readings.  

10.  Viniquc  fontem,  &c.  The  poet  enumcrates  the  gifts  bcstowcd  upon  man  in  earlier  ages, 
by  the  miraculous  powefs  ofthe  God.  At  his  prescnce  all  naturo  rcjoiccs,  nnd,  nnder  his  po- 
teotinfluence,  the  cnrth,  struck  by  thc  thyrsiof  the  Bacchante?,  yields  winennd  milk,  whilebo- 
ney  flows  fromtlie  trces.  The  imagcry  is  here  decidedly  Oriental,  and  must  remind  us  of 
tbat  employed  in  many  parts.of  the  sacred  writings.  The  worship  of  this  deily  is  manifestly 
of  Indian  origin ;  but  to  reach  Greece  it  had  to  travcrse  otber  countrics,  Upper  Asia,  Phocni- 
cia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace.  and  in  its  march  its  fabulouslegends  became  modiiied  aud  increased 
in  number.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  identity  of  Bacchus  with  the  Osiris  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Siwaof  India.  Comparc  SainteCroix  Myslercs  du  Paganisme,  ro!.  2.  p.  iSscqq.  2d.  ed. 
(De  Sacy).  Ouvaroff,  Essai  sur  Mystcres  <f  EUusit,  p.  85.  seqq.  Mitche  Museum.  tol.  1.  p. 
333.  Crcuzefs  Symbolik,  trad.  par  Guigniaut,  vtJ.  \.p.  525.  Conslant,  De  la  Rdigion,  vol  2.  p+ 
419.  Vots.  Anli-Symbolik,  p.  66.  scqq.  Rliodc,  ubcr  rctigiosc  BUilung.  $c.  dcr  Hhdus,  vol  2  p. 
"  2 1 .  f Htbeft  Tmrefc,  vol.  l  p.  293, 
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12.  Iterare.    "  To  tell  again  and  again  of."  14.  Honortm.   Equiralent  to  ornamenimnt 

op  dccxis,  nnd  alluding  to  the  crown  of  Ariadne,  (corona  borealis),  one  of  the  constellations, 
consisting  of  nine  stars.  Compare  Dupuis  (Origine  de  tous  les  cultcs,  vol.  6.p.  414.  ed.  1822.) 
"  £lte  a  neuf  etoiles  posees  circulairement,  donl  trois  sont  tres-bnllantes  pres  de  la  tcte  da 

serpent"  Thc  epithet  beatae,  applied  to  Ariadne,  refers  to  her  having  been  translated  to 

the  skies,  and  made  one  of  the  blessed  immortals   Penthel.    Pentheus,  king  of  Tbebe?. 

contemning  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  and  being  inspired,  at  tbe  same  time,  by  the  god  himselt. 
with  a  deaire  to  witness  their  celebration,  was  discovered  and  tom  to  pieces  by  bis  mother 
Agaue  and  her  sisters  Ino  and  AutonoC.  The  whole  story  will  be  found  delailed  in  the 
Baccbae  of  Euripides.  Horace  allMdes  particularly  to  tbat  part  of  the  narrative  wbere 
Bacchus,  whom  Pentheug  bad  endeavoured  to  con&ne,  overtbrows  "  with  dreadlul  ruin"  tbe 
palace  of  the  king.  (b&pa  r  J^jfe  xar*b'  ""-«fyrfrwrai  <5'         Bacck.  633.) 

16.  Lycur%i.  An  alluston  to  the  fate  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  thc  Edoni  in  Thrace,  wbich  i« 
variously  given  by  the  ancient  fnbulists.  Accordiug  to  Homer  (//.  6.  130,  seqq.)  Jupiter 
struck  bim  with  blindness,  for  having  driven  from  bis  dominions  Bacchus  and  the  nyropbs 
that  nursed  tbe  god,  (A<wvfoo<«  rt0jjro$.)  Apollodorus  (3.  5.  7.)  makes  him  to  have  been 
torn  iu  pieces  by  horses  on  mount  Pangaeus,  whither  his  subjects  bad  carried  him  in  obc- 
dience  to  an  oracle,  after  he  had,  in  n  fit  of  frenay  inflicted  hy  Baccbns,  alain  his  own  son 
Dryas,  mistnking  hiin  for  a  vine  branch.  The  common  account  relates,  that  he  killed  bis  son 
and  cut  off  his  own  legs  with  a  scythe.  Cornpare  also  Ilyginus  132.  the  seholiost  to  Sa- 
phocles  (Antig.  968.  seqq.)  and  Heyne,  a>l  Apollod  l.  c. 

17.  TuJUclis  amnes.  &.c-  "Thou  lurne&t  backward  the  courscs  of  rivers,  thou  swayes^ 
thebillows  of  the  Imiian  sea."  Alludingto  the  wonders  performed  by  Bacchus  in  his  fabled 
conquestof  India,  and  other  regions  of  the  east.  At  the  tonch  of  his  thyrsus  the  Syrian 
Orontesand  the  Indian  Hydaspes  flnwed  hackward  in  their  cnurses,  and,  the  waters  parting, 
the  god  passed  over  tliem  each  on  the  dry  ground.  (Compare  Aanmu.  Diouys.  13.  123. 
seqq.)  Soalso,  the  monient  he  entered  the  Indian  sea  its  b  llows  subsided  and  ils  surfacc 
became  smooth.  Compare  Scjieca,  Herc.fur.  903.  where  Bacchus  is  styled  "  D^miiur  rubrt. 
maris." 

18.  Tu  separatis,  Stc.  "  On  the  loncly  moontain-tops,  moist  with  wine,  tbou  confinest, 
without  harm  to  them,  thc  locks  of  the  Bacchanles  with  aknotof  vipers."  In  otherwords: 
Under  thy  influence,  ihe  Bacchantes,  outhelonelymountains,  tieuptbeirlocks  wilh  knots  of 
serpents.   The  poel  alludes  to  the  wellknown  custom,  on  the  part  of  the  Baccbantes,  of  en- 

circling  their  heads  and  persons  with  serpents  araid  the  celebration  of  the  orgies  Bis- 

tonidum,  referring  literally  to  the  female  Bistoncs,  is  here  put  generally  for  Bacthamm.  The 
orgies  of  Bacchus  were  celebrated  with  peculiar  wildness  among  the  Bistones  of  Thrace. 
The  poels  &ometimes  coraprchend  the  whole  of  Thrace  under  the  name  of  this  nafioo. 

(Compare  Apoll.  lihod.  2.  704.    Lucan.  7.  568.  Oritt.  Mtt.  13.  429.)  23.  Leonis  vnguafats, 

&c.  Bacchus  is  fubled  to  have  assumed,  on  this  occasion,  tbe  forin  of  a  lion.  We  mostoot, 
howcver,  confound  this,  a.s  some  comroentators  bave  done,  witb  the  conflict  against  Typhon 
orTyphoeus.  There  the  gods  assunted  thc  fonns  of  diiTerent  animals  tbrough  terror,  aod 
lled  to  Egypt,  Jove  alone  excepted.  (Apollod.  1.  6.  6.)  Ilere,  on  the  contrary,  the  Uoo  s 
form  indicates  the  valour  of  Bacchus.    Compare  Euripidcs  Bacch.  1025.    *W<  ....  *v- 

at<p\iyui»  bpiodat  \i*>v.  25.  Quamquam  chorcis,  &c.  "  Though,  said  to  be  fittcr for  the  daoce* 

of  the  nymphs,"  &c.  2G.  Non  sat  idcneus.    "  Not  equally  well  suited." 

27.  Sed  idem,  bc  "  Yet  on  that  occasion,  thou,  the  same  deity,  didst  becomc  the  arbHer 
of  peace  und  of  war."  The  poet  meaus  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  interveotion  of  Baccbus 
alone  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  Had  not  Bacchus  lent  his  aia',  the  battle  must  have  beer* 
ionger  in  its  duration  and  different  perhaps  iu  its  issuc.— In  cxplanation  of  the  term  meiins, 
rompare  the  Greek  Mlrfr„.  29.  Insw.    "  Without  offering  to  barru."    Baccbus  dev- 
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tended  to  the  shades,  for  tbe  purpose  of  bringing  back  liis  mothcr  Semele.  Compare 

JpoUodorus,  3.  5.  3.  and  Hyginus.  251.  Aureo  cornu  decorum.    A  figorativc  illustrotion  of 

the  power  of  the  god.  Hence  the  epilhet  ^pv«T<J«<>w$  applied  to  him  by  the  Greek  poets. 
The  horn  was  the  well-known  emblem  of  powcr  among  the  ancients.  Compare  the  re- 
marks  of  Rasche,  Lcx  Rei  Num.tot.2.  col.  990.  and  CalmtVs  Dictionary  oj  the  Bible,  arL 

Horns.  31.  Et  rectdentis  trilingui,  &c.    Tbe  power  of  the  god  triumpbs  over  the  fiercc 

guardian  of  tbe  shades,  who,  according  to  Hesiod,  allows  egress  to  none  that  have  once 
entcred  the  regions  of  tho  dead  :  l$t\6uv  6'  oi>K  aZns  ia  «dhvr  k.  t.  X.  (Hes.  Thcog.  772.) 


ODC  20.   Tbe  bard  presages  his  own  immortality.   Transformed  into  a  swan,  he  will 
leave  the  abodes  of  raen,  nor  need  tbe  empty  honours  of  a  tomb. 


1.  Non  uritaia,  L.c.  "  Abard  of  twofold  form,  1  shall  be  borne  through  the  liquid  air,  on 
no  common,  no  feeble  pinion."  The  epithet  biformis  alludes  to  his  transformation  from  a 
human  being  to  a  swan,  wbich  is  to  take  place  on  the  approach  of  death.  Then,  becoming 
the  favoured  bird  of  Apollo,  he  will  soar  aloft  on  strong  pinions  beyond  tlic  reach  of  envy 

und  detraction.  The  expressious,  non  usitata,  non  tenuipenna,  exliibit,  when  stripped  of 

their  figurative  garb,  the  poet's  own  just  conception  of  his  literary  merits. — Corapare,  in 
relation  to  the  iraagery  here  introduced/  Cxplanatory  Notcs,  Ode  1.6.  2. 

4.  Intridiaquc  major.  "  And,  beyond  tlie  reach  of  envy."  5.  Pauptrum  sangui*  parentum. 

*'  Though  the  oflspring  of  humble  parents."    Compare  page  1.  of  this  volume,  and  Serm.  1. 

6.  46.  6«  Nonego,  quemvocas,  ut.   "  1,  wbora  thou  salutest,  O  Maecenas,  with  the  titJe  ot 

beloved  friend,  shall  never  die."  The  meaning  of  the  poet  evidently  is,  that  the  friendship 
of  Maecenas  will  be  one  of  his  surest  passports  to  the  praises  of  posterity,  since  it  will  prove 
that  bepossessed  true  merit,  without  which  that  friendship  could  never  have  b^en  obtained. 

Consult  Various  Readings.  Dilccte,  it  will  be  obserred,  is  taken,  as  the  grammarians  tenn 

it,  materially. 

9.  Jamjam  residunt,  &.c.    Now,  even  now,  the  rough  skin  is  settling  on  my  legs.''  Tho 

transformation  is  already  begun  :  my  legs  are  becoming  those  of  a  swan.  11.  Superna. 

"  Above."    Quod  ad  superna  corporis  membra  attinet.  Nascunturque  leves plumae.    "  And 

the  downy  plumage  is  forming.'*  14.  Gementis  Borpori.    Compare  Expianatory  Notes, 

Ode  2.  13.  14.— —15.  SyrUsque  Gaetutas.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  22.  4. — r~ 
Cattorus  ales.  "  A  bird  of  melodious  note."  In  relatinn  to  the  fabled  music  of  the  swan,  com- 

pare  Cxplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.6.2  16.   Ihptrboreosque  Campos.    "  And-the  farthest 

plaius  of  the  Nortb."  More  literally,  "  the  plains  beyond  the  northern  blast."  Consult  Lem- 
prierc's  Ciassical  Dictionary,  (Auihon'sed.  1827.)  under  the  article  Hyperborti. 

17.  Et  qui  dissimutat  metum,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  Parthian. — The  Marsi  were  regarded 
as  the  bravest  portion  of  the  Roman  armies,  and  hence  Marsae  in  the  teit  is  equivalent  to 

Romanac.    Compare  Gxplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  2.  39.  18.  Dacus.  Compare  Cxplanatoiy 

Notes,  Ode  1.35.9.  19.  GelonL  Coropare  Cxplanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  9.  23.  Peritus 

Jbtr.  "  The  leamed  Spaniard."  The  Spaniards  imitated  the  Romans  in  cberishing  an  attach- 
mentfor  literary  pursuits.   The  term  Iber  is  formed  from  the  name  of  the  river  Iberut,  now 

Ebr*  20.  Rodanique  potor.   «*  And  he  who  quaffs  the  water»  of  the  Rhone."   The  natire 

of  Gant 

22.  Luctusquc  turpcs  ct  queTimoniac.   "  And  unmanly  sorrowiogs  and  complaints."  

23.  Sepulcri  supervacuos  honorts.  "  The  superfluous  honoura  of  a  tomb."  The  poet  will 
need  notomb:  death  will  never  claim  him  for  its  own,  since  he  is  destined  to  tire  forever in 
the  frmisea  of  after-Umes.  Coropare  Ode  3.  30. 6.   "  Non  omnis  monar,"  fcc 
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IJFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  MAECENAS.  i 

I 

CAiirs  Cilmu*  Maicenas  was  descended,  it  is  nid,  from  Elbios  VoUerrenus,  one  of  ihe  Lucumortr* 
of  Etniria,  who  (ell  in  tbc  battle  at  the  lake  Vadimona,  A.  U.  C.  445.  which  finally  brought  his  country 
under  total  subjection  to  the  Rotnans.    His  immediate  ancestors  were  Roman  knights,  who,  having 
bceti  at  length  incorporated  into  the  state,  held  high  commands  in  the  army,3  and  Maccenas  woulrf 
nevcr  consent  to  lenvc  their  class  to  be  emolled  among  theSenators:  but  be  wasproud,  (us  may  be 
<  onjecturcd  from  its  frequent  incnlion  by  the  poets,)  of  his  supposcd  descent  froni  the  old  Etrurian 
princes.   It  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  was  born,  or  in  what  manner  he  spent  his  youth;  but 
Meibomius3  conjcctures  that  he  was  educatcd  at  Apollonia,  along  with  Augustus  andAgrippa;  and 
»hat  this  formed  the  commenrement  of  their  memorablo  friendship.    He  isnot  mentioned  in  tbe  bistory 
of  hiacountry,  till  we  hcar  of  his  accompanying  Augustus  to  Rome,  after  the  battle  of  Motina.  He 
wasalso  with  him  at  Pliilippi,  and  atteuded  him  during  (he  wbole  courae  of  the  naval  wars  againt>t 
Sextus  Fompey,  cxcept  whcn  he  was  sent  at  intervaU  by  his  master  to  Rome,  in  order  by  bis  presence 
toqucll  thosc  di9turbanccs,  which,  during  thisperiod,  frequently  broke  out  intbe  capital.  In  tbe  battlc  of 
AcUum  he  coromanded  the  light  Liburnian  gallcys,  which  so  grcatly  contriboted  togain  tbe  victory  !or 
Augustus,  and  he  gave  chase  wilh  them  to  Antony  when  he  fled  afler  the  galley  of  Cleopatra.  During 
thc  absenco  of  his  master  in  Egypt,  Maecenas,  in  virtue  of  hisomce  of  Prefcct,  was  entrusted  with  the 
chief  administration  of  affairs  iu  Ilaly,  and  particularly  witbtbe  civil  governmeotof  tbe  cepitat •  After 
Augustus  had  raturned  from  Egypt  without  a  rival,  and  the  affairs  of  the  empirc  proceeded  io  m  regul&i 
course,  Maecenas  sharcd  tvilh  Agrippa  the  favour  and  confidence  of  bis  sovereign.  While  Agrippa  was 
enlrusted  with  affairs  requirit^  activity,  gravity,  and  force,  those  which  were  to  be  accomplisbed  by 
persuasion  and  addrc&s  were  committed  to  Macccnas.    The  advice  which  hc  gave  to  Augustus,  ra  the 
celebrated  consultation  with  regafd  to  his  proposed  resignaliou  of  the  empirr,  was  preferred  to  that  of 
Agrippa. — Maccenas  having  justly  represeuted,  that  it  would  not  be  for  tbeadvantagc  of  Rome  to  be 
left  without  a  head  to  the  government,  as  (he  vast  empirJ  now  requtrcd  a  single  cbief  tomaintam  peaoe 
and  order ;  that  Augustus  hod  already  advanred  too  far  to  recede  withsafety  ;  and  tbet,  if  divested  of 
nbsolute  powcr,  he  would  fpeedily  fall  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  the  frieods  or  relatives  of  those 
whom  he  had  formerly  sacrificed  to  his  own  sccurity.s 

Having  agreed  to  rctain  the  government,  Augustus  ttsked  and  obtained  ffom  Maecenas  a  general 
plan  foritsadininistration.  His  miuister  laid  down  for  bim  rulea  regarding  tbe  refonnation  of  tbe 
Senate,  tbe  nomination  of  magistrates,  the  coliection  of  taxcs,  the  cstablisbmenl  of  scbools,  the  go- 
vernment  of  provinces,  the  levy  of  troop*.  tbe  equalization  of  weights  and  meaaurea,  the  supprenxw  ot 
tumulluous  asscmblics :  aud  tbe  support  of  religious  observanCes.  His  mcasures  on  all  these  poinrs,  as 
detailed  by  Dio  Cassius,  show  consummate  political  wisdotn  and  knowledge  in  the  science  of  go- 
vcrnment. 

Maeceoas  had  often  mediated  bctwecn  Antony  and  Augustus,  and  bealed  tbe  mutoal  woend>>  whkfa 
their  ambition  iuflicted.  Rut  wben  his  master  had  at  length  triuraphed  in  tbe  contest,  the  ^reat  object 
of  his  attentiou  was  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the  government.    For  this  purpose  he  bad  sptes  ia 

-  —  -   - 

1.  Dvnfop"t  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  26.  seqq.  Lond.  ed. 

2.  IJorat.  Serm.  1.  6.  3. 

3.  Maecenas,  sive  dt  C.  Maecenatis  Vita,  Moribvs,  tt  Rebvt  Getfis.  Lvgd.  Bot.  1655. 

4.  Pedo  Mlbtnovanvs.  Epiud.  Matcev. 

5.  Pio  Cusiui.  52.  14  stqo 
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Ai!  corners.to  pry  into  every  ajscmbly,  and  to  walch  the  motions  of  the  peoplc.  By  thcse  means  th<* 
improdent  plotsof  Lepidusi  and  Muraena  tvere  discovcred  and  suppressed,  tvithout  dangeror  dis- 
turbance  ;  and  at  lcngth  no  conspiracies  were  forroed.  At  the  same  time,  and  witha  similar  object,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  render  the  administration  of  AuguMus  moderaie  and  just ;  and,  a»  he  perfectly 
understood  all  the  weaknesses  and  virtues  of  his  character,he  easily  bcnt  his  ditpositioti  tothe  side  of 
loercy.  Whilc  he  himself,  as  Prefect  of  the  city,  had  retained  the  capital  in  adimrable  order,  and  sub- 
jection,  he  was  yct  remarkablc  for  the  mildness  wilh  which  be  excicised  this  important  office,  10  which 
belongedthe  managemcnt  of  all  civil  affairs  iu  the  absence  of  the  eutperor,  the  regulalioo  of  buildings, 
provisions,  and  commerce,  and  tbe  cognizance  of  all  crimes  committed  within  a  hundred  miles  of  thc 
capital.  Seneca,  who  is  by  no  means  favourable,  in  other  respects,  to  the  charactcr  of  Maecenas,  allows 
bim  a  full  tribute  of  praise  for  his  clemency  and  iuildne»s.a 

So  sensible  was  Augustus  of  the  beneGts  which  his  government  derived  from  the  counsels  and  wiso 
administration  of  Maecena»,  and  such  his  highopinioo  of  his  sagaciiy,  fideliiy,  aud  secrecy,  thatevery 
thing  which  concerned  biro,  wheiher  political  or  donasiit  ,  was  conodt-d  to  this  roinister.  Such,  too. 
were  the  tenns  of  intimacy  onwtmh  they  lived,  ihat  the  eroperor,  when  he  fell  sick,  always  made 
himself  be  carried  to  the  house  of  Maeccues:  90  diificult  w»a  it  to  find  rvpose  in  the  habitation  of  a 
prtnce!  ' 

During  the  most  important  and  ardoous  periods  of  his  admimstration,  and  while  exercising  an  almost 
anrcmitttng  asstduity,  Maecenasbad  still  the  «ppearance  of  being  s>unk  in  slotb  and  luxury.  Though 
he  could  exert  hiinself  with  the  uimost  activily  and  vigilance,  whcn  lhcse  wcre  required,  yet,  in  his 
hoara  of  freedom,  he  indulged  himself  in  as  much  easc  and  softuess  as  the  most  delkate  tady  in 
Rorne.3    Hc  tvas  moderate  in  hi»  dtsires  of  wealth  or  honours;  he  was  prohabjy  iudolent  and  volup- 
tuoas  by  nature  and  inclination;  and  be  rather  wished  toexhibit  than  conceal  his  fnults.    The  air  of 
eflettunate  ease,  which  he  ever  assumed,  was  pcrhaps  good  policy  in  reference  botb  to  the  prince  and 
pcople.    Neithercould  bejealous  of  a  minister,  who  was  apparently  so  carctess  and  indiffertfnt,  and 
who  seeroed  ocupied  chiefly  with  hts  magnificent  villas  and  coatly  furniture.    He  usually  came  abroad 
witb  a  negligenl  gait  and  in  a  loose  garb.    When  he  went  lothe  Theatre,  Forum,  or  Senate,  his  bngirt 
robe  trailedoo  the  ground,  and  hc  wore  a  littte  cloak,  with  a  hood  like  afu&itive  slave  io  a  jianlomtme. 
Instead  of  being  fotlowed  by  lictors  or  tribunes,  be  appeared  in  all  public  ptaces  attcnded  by  two 
eonocJ  s  4    He  possessed  a  magnificent  »nd  «pacious  villa  on  the  Esqailinc  Hill,  to  whicb  a  tower  ad- 
joined  remarkahle  for  ils  height    The  gardens  of  Maecenas,  which  surrounded  the  villa,  were  among 
ibe  most  deltghtful  in  Rome  or  its  vrcinity.*    Here.  seated  in  the  cool  shnde  of  his  green  spreading 
trees,  wbence  thc  most  musical  btrdsconstantly  warbled  their  harmoniocs  ootcs,  be  was  accustoroed  to 
linger,  and  pay  at  idle  hours  his  court  to  tlte  Muses. 

Beingfood  ofchange  and  singularity,  thc  *tyle  of  Maecettas'  entertainments  varied.  Theywere 
soroetimes  profuse  and  magnificcut,  at  othcrs  elcgant  and  private ;  but  tbay  weie  always  inimitable  in 
point  of  taste  and  fancy.  He  was  thc  first  pcrson  who  .ntroduced  at  Rome  tbe  luxury  of  young  mule's 
fleah  bis  table  was  served  with  the  roost  Aettcious  wioes,  amorig  which  was  one  of  Italiangrowth,  and 
inostexqnisite  flavour,  called  from  his  naroe  Matcenntianum  ;7  and  hcnce,  too,  the  luxurious  rrimalchio, 
wrho  is  the  Magister  Convivii  in  the  Satyricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  is  called  Maectnaiianus,  from  his 
imitating  the  style  of  Maecenas'  entertainraents. 

His  sumptuous  board  was  tbrooged  with  parasites,  whom  hc  also  frequontly  carried  about  to  sup 
with  his  friendSfO  and  his  house  was  filled  by  musicians,  bufloons,  and  actors  of  mimrs  or  paotoroimes 
with  Bathyllus  at  their  head.  These  were  strangcly  intermiiigled  in  his  patacc  with  tribune»,  clerks 
and  Uctors.   But  there  too,  were  Horace,  and  Varius,  and  Valgius  and  Virgil !   Of  these  distinguished 

-   a — 

1.  VeU.  Paterc.  2.  83. 

2.  Kpist.  114. 

3.  VeU.  Paterc.  2.  88. 

4.  Seneca.  Epiat.  114. 

5.  Explanatory  JVotu,  Ode,  3.  29. 

6.  Pliny,  H.  A*.  8.  43. 

7.  Pliny.  H.  JV.  14.  6. 
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jioets,  and  of  rnariy  olhcr  lilcrary  rnrn,  Maeccna>  was,  during  his  whole  life,  tbc  patron,  protector  arvf 
friend.  Desert  io  lenrning  never  feiled,  in  coarBe  of  timc,  to  obtain  Iruin  hira  its  dne  rvward  ;  and  htf 
Iriendship,  when  once  procured,  cotttinaed  steady  tothe  lasL  Arooog  the  dlflinguisbed  mcn  wbo  fre* 
quenled  tbe  houte  of  Maecenas  a  constant  barmony  seems  to  bave  subsisted.  Tbej  uever  occaaiosed 
uneasiness  to  each  otber ;  they,  were  neitber  jealous  nor  envious  of  the  favour  and  felicity  which  their  ri- 
vals  eojoyed.  The  noblcst  and  most  affluent  of  tbe  number  were  witbout  insolence,  and  tbe  most  learn- 
ed  without  presumption.  Merit,  in  wbatever  shape  it  appeared,  occupied  an  honourable  and  unmoUn 
ed  station.  i 

Maecenas  is  bettcr  known  to  posterity  as  a  patron  of  literature  tban  as  an  autbor  ;  but,  living  io  c 
poetical  court,  nnd  surrounded  with  poets,  it  was  almost  impo&sibte  tbat  be  sbould  have  avoided  tbe 
contagioo  of  versificatioo.  Hc  vvrote  a  tragcdy  callcd  Octavia,  a  poem  eotitled  Dt  OJ/u,  and  sorcr 
Phalaecian  and  Gailiambic  verses.  All  tbese  have  perisbed,  except  a  few  iragments  cited  by  Seneca 
and  tbe  ancient  grammarians  To  judge  from  tbese  extrects,  their  loss  is  oot  much  to  be  regretted ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  problem  io  the  literary  bistory  of  Rome,  tbat  oue  who  read  with  delight  tbe  worki 
of  Virgil  and  Horace,  should  bimself  have  written  in  a  sty  lc  so  ob*ture  and  affected.  Tbe  cdeminacy 
of  his  nianners  nppenrs  to  have  latatcd  bts  langungo  ;  tbough  his  ideas  Were  *ometime»  bappy,  bis 
stjle  wa*s  loose,  florid,  and  luxuriant  ;S  and  he  always  aimed  at  winding  op  bis  periods  with  some  tum 
of  thought  or  expression  which  be  considered  elegant  or  striking.  These  conceits  were  called  by  Au- 
-ustus  bis  perfaroed  curls  (ealamistri)  ;  and  in  one  of  tbat  eraperor'a  letlers,  which  is  prescrved  in  Ma- 
crobius,  be  parodies  tbe  luxuriant  and  sparkling  style  affected  by  bis  miniiter. 

Maecenas  continued  to  govern  the  state,  to  patronize  good  poets,  and  wrile  bad  verses,  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years.    Du/ing  tbis  long  »pace  of  time,  the  only  inlerruption  to  bis  felkity  was  t!ie  conduct 
of  his  wife  Terentia.   This  beauiiful  but  capricious  woman  was  the  sister  of  Proculeius,  so  eratoent  for 
bis  fraternal  love.3  asalso  of  LiciniusMuraena  who  conspired  against  Augustus.   The  extravagance 
und  bad  temper  of  this  fantastkal,  yet  kwely  female,  were  sources  of  perptlual  chagrtn  and  oneast- 
ness  to  hcr  husband.    Thou^h  bis  existcnce  wasembittered  by  her  folly  and  caprice,  he  conlinued  du- 
ring  his  whole  life  to  be  the  du|>e  of  the  passion  vvbich  he  eotertained  for  ber.   He  oould  neiiher  Uve 
vfith  nor  withoother;  he  quarrelled  wilhher  and  vvas  rcconciled  almost  every  day,  and  put  her  away 
one  morocnt  to  take  bcr  back  tbe  next ;  whicb  bas  led  Seneca  to  remark,  tbat  be  was  mairied  a  thoo'- 
sand  limes,  yct  never  had  but  ooe  wife.    Terentia  vied  iu  personal  charms  with  tbe  emprexa  Livia,  and 
is  said  to  have  gained  the  affections  of  Atrgustus.    Thc  umbrage  Maecenas  tcok  at  the  attentioru  paid 
hy  his  master  to  Tercnua,  is  assigned  by  Dio  Cassius  as  tbe  chief  caose  of  that  decline  of  anperwi  U> 
vonr  which  Maecenas  experienced  about  fouryears  previously  to  his  death.    For  altbougb  he  wa-  still 
treated  externally  witb  tbe  higbest  consideratioo,  thougb  he  retained  ali  Oie  outward  show  of  grandecr 
and  interest,  and  still  continued  to  make  a  yearly  present  tothe  Emperor  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birtb- 
day,  be  was  no  longer  consulted  in  state  aftatrs  as  a  favourite  or  confidant.  Others  bave  soppoaed,  tbat  u 
wasnot  thc  intrigue  of  Augustus  with  Terenfja  whicb  diminishcd  his  infiuence,  but  a  dtscovery  made  by 
the  emperor,  that  he  bad  revealed  to  bis  wife  sorne  circumstunces  concerntng  the  conspirary  in  which  ber 
brotber  Muraena  bad  been  engaged.   Suetonius  informs*  us,  be  had  felt  sorne  diepieasure  on  tbat  »c- 
count ;  but  Moraena*s  plot  was  discovered  in  tbe  year  732,  and  tbe  declioe  of  Maecenaa  s  poliucai 
ixjwer  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  738.    The  disgust  conceived  by  roasters  when  they  have  given  stt. 
and  by  favouritrs  wbo  have  nothing  roore  to  receive,  or  are  satiated  with  honours,4  maj  partly  accooat 
for  the  colduess  which  arosebetween  Augustus  aud  hisminister.    But  tbe  declining  heatth  of  Maece- 
nas,  and  his  natural  indolence,  increasing  by  tbe  advance  of  years,  afturded  of  tbemselvcs  suitcient 
causes  for  bis  gradual  retirement  froin  publk  atfairs.    His  constitution,  whicb  waa  naturally  weak,  had 
been  impaired  by  efferntnacy  and  laxurious  bving.    He  had  laboured  froro  his  youth  under  a  perpetnal 
fevex  ;S  and  for  many  years  before  his  deatb,  he  suflered  rnuch  from  walcbfulness,  which  was  greatiy 
aggravated  by  his  dotnestic  cbagrins.   Maecenas  was  fond  of  life  and  enjoymeot ;  andof  lifcevm 
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1.  Horat.  Serm.  1.  9.  48  «o?. 

2.  Sentca.  Epist  19. 
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wilhout  cnjuymeot  1  1  lence  he  anxiously  resortcd  (o  difierent  remedies  for  tbe  cure  or  reiief  of  tbis 
distressing  malady.  Winc,  soft  music  tounding  at  a  distance,  and  various  otber  contrivances,  were  tried 
in  vain.  At  length,  Antonius  Musa,  the  impenal  physician,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  Augustus,  but 
accelerated  the  death  of  Marcellus,  obtained  for  him  some  alleviation  of  bis  complaint  by  means  of  tbe 
distaat  murmurings  of  falling  water.  The  sound  was  artificially  procured  at  his  villa  on  tbe  Esquiline 
bill.  During  this  stage  of  hie  complaint,  however,  Maecenas  tesided  principally  in  his  villa  at  Tibur^ 
situated  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Anio,  and  near  its  celebrated  cascades.  This  was  indeed  a  spot  to  which 
iMorpheus  might  bave  sent  his  kindest  drearns  ;  and  the  pore  air  of  Tibur,  witb  the  streams  tumbling 
ioto  the  valley  throogh  tbe  arches  of  tbe  villa,  did  bestow  oo  the  wornrout  and  sleepless  coortier  some 
few  mojnenUof  repose.  But  ajl  these  resources  al  length  failed.  The  nervous  and  feverieh  disorder, 
with  which  Maecena*  was  afflicted,  increased  so  dreadfully,  that  for  three  years  before  bis  death  he  ne- 
ver  closed  bis  eyes  In  bis  last  will,  hc  recommended  Horace,  tn  the  most  afiectionate  terms,  to  tbc 
protection  of  tbe  emperor  :  '*  Horaiii  Fiacciy  ut  met,  memor  esto."  He  died  in  745,  in  tbe  satrk  ycar 
with  Horace,  and  was  buned  in  hi«  own  gnrd<ns  on  tbr  Esqutline  hill.  He  left  nocbild,  and  in  Mae- 
cenas,  terminated  the  line  of  the  ancient  Etrurian  princes.  But  be  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  naroe,  im- 
mortal  as  thearts  of  which  he  had  been  through  life  the  geuerous  protector,  and  wbicb  isdceply  in« 
scribed  on  mooumeots,  Uiat  can  only  be  destroyed  by  some  calamity  fatal  to  civilization. 

Maecenas  had  nominated  Augustus  as  his  beir,  and  the  emperor  tbus  became  posscssed  of  tbe  Ti- 
burtine  villa,  whicb  had  formed  the  principal  residence  of  the  minisfer  during  the  t  lo«e  of  his  life,  and 
in  whkb  the  monarch  passed  a  grr at  part  of  thc  concluding  years  of  his  reign  1  The  deatb  ot  his  old 
favourile  revived  all  the  esteem  which  Au^ustus  bad  once  entertained  for  him  ;  and  many  years  after- 
wards,  when  stung  with  regret  al  having  divulged  the  shame  of  his  daughter  Julia  aiid  puni?hed  ber 
oflence,  he  acknowledged  his  irrcparable  loss^  by  exclairning,  that  be  would  have  been  prevemed  from 
aclingsuch  a  part  had  Maecenas  been  st  II  alive.  So  difticult  was  it  to  repair  the  loss  of  one  man, 
though  he  had  million*  of  subjecls  under  his  obedience.  ♦«  His  legions,"  says  Senet  a,  "  being  cut  to 
pieres,  he  recruited  bis  troops— his  fieets,  destroyed  by  slorms,  were  soon  refitted— public  cdifices, 
consumed  by  the  flames,  were  rebuilt  with  grentrr  majrnificence  ;  but  he  could  find  no  one  capoble  of  dis» 
charging  the  odices  which  bad  been  held  by  M  terenas,  with  equal  integrity  and  ahility." 


1.  He  confesses^  in  some  verses preserved  by  Seneca  (Epist.  101.)  that  he  tcould  wish  io  hveevcn  under 
tvery  accumulation  qf  physical  calamity 

2.  "  Jttaecenas1  tnVto,"  says  Eustace,  **  siands  at  the  extremity  cf  the  tcncn,  on  the  brow  of  the  hittt 
and  hangs  over  several  streumlets,  ufhichfail  doum  the  steep.  It  commands  a  nobie  vtcw  of  the  Jlnio 
and  itsvale  beneath,  the  hills  of  Jllbann  anrf  Monticeili.  tbe  Campagmi  anJ  Pome  itself,  rising  on  the 
boriers  of  the  hortxon.  A  hranch  of  the  rircr  passcs  throvgh  the  arcfud gallery  and  vaulted  cellars, 
a»a\shaking  the  edifice  as  it  moves  alons;,  rushes  in  severai  sheets  doum  the  dcclivityV  Classical 
Tour,  voi  i.  p  240.  Lond  ed.  According  to  the  same  tourisi,  and  also  another  travetter,  this  vilia 
hasbetnreceuUy  convertedinto  an  inm-foundery.—  Mcmcnios  of  a  Classical Toxir  in  Italy,  in  1821—2. 
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BOOK  3. 

DDE  1.   Tbe  general  traiu  of  thought  in  this  beautiful  ode  is  siiapry  as  foUows :  True  bap» 
pines»  consists  not  in  the  possession  of  power,  of  public  honours,  or  of  extensive 
riches,  but  in  a  tranquil  and  contented  mind. 


1.  Odiprofannm  vulgus,  &c.  "  I  hate  the  profane  vulgar,  and  keep  tbem  at  a  distance/' 
Speakingas  the  priest  of  the  Muses,  and  being  about  to  disclose  their  sacred  mysteries,  (in 
other  words,  the  preceptsof  true  wisdom.)  tothe  favouredfew,  the  poet  imitales  the  forra  ot 
language  by  which  the  uninitiated  and  profane  were  directed  to  retire  from  tbe  mystic  rites 
of  the  Gods.  The  rules  of  a  happy  life  cannot  bc  comprehended,  and  may  be  abuscd,  by  the 
crowd. — The  usual  form  of  words  by  which  the  uninitiated  were  ordered  to  withdraw  was 
/vas  (kSnlot,  for  which  there  is  giyen  in  Callimaehus,  Uymn.  in  Apoll.  2.  U&u  ikos  5crt$  aXir^ 
(Compare  Spanhcim  ad  loc.)  So  also  in  VirgU^Acu.  6.  868,  we  have  "  Procul  o,procuI  estc 
profani"  and  one  of  tbe  Orphic  fragraents  commences  as  follows : 

tdiyfruat  oli  $ijit<  Itrri  Sipis  c  hiOicOi  /Jri«X<ii< 
-iatv  bfU>v'  • 

2.  Farclc  Ungiiis.  ««  Prcservc  a  religious  silcnce."  E^/irrrc.  We  bave  herc  anotherfonn 
of  words  by  which  silence  and  nltcntion  werc  enjoined  on  the  true  worsbippers.  This  was 
required  not  only  from  a  principle  of  rcligious  respect,  but  also  lest  some  ill-omened  exprei- 
sion  might  casually  fafl  from  any  of  those  prcseot,  and  mar  the  solemnities  of  the  occastoo. 
Comparethe  explunalion  given  by  Scneea  of  this  sarae  phrase.  (Dt  ViU  Baate,  c  26.— f. 
260.  td.  Lips.)    "  Hoc  verhum  non,  ul  plcriquc  ezistimant,  a  favort  trahitur :  ted  imperaiur  $*■ 

lrnlium,  ut  rite  peragi  possit  saerum,  nutla  rou  mala  obstrepcntc."  Carmiua  non  prius  au&ts 

"  Strains  before  unheard."  There  appearsto  be  an  allusion  even  here  to  the  language  and 
forms  of  the  mysterics,  in  which  new  and  important  truths  were  proraised  to  be  disclosed. 
Some  commentators,  howcvcr,  supposc  the  poet  to  refer  merely  to  the  circumstance,  of  Ws 
having  been  thc  first  of  his  countrymen  who  had  coltivated  lyric  verse  with  success.— — • 
4.  Virginxbus  puerisquc  eanto.  Tbc  poet,  in  his  fancied  cbaracter  of  xopo^i&focaXot,  sopposes 
himself  to  bc  dictating  his  new  strains  to  a  chorus  of  virgins  and  youths  Stripped  of  its  fi- 
gurativc  garb,  the  idea  intended  to  be  convcyed  will  be  simply  this,  that  the  bard  irisbes  hu) 
precepts  of  a  happy  life  to  be  carefully  treasured  up  by  the  young. 

5.  licgvm  timcndorum,  &c.  The  poet  now  unfolds  his  subject  Kings,  be  observes,  arc 
elevated  far  above  the  ordinary  ranks  of  men,  but  Jove  is  lar  mightier  than  kings  themsclves, 
and  can  in  an  instant  humblc  thoir  power  in  tbe  dust.  Royalty,  therefore,  carries  with  it  no 
peculiar  claira  to  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.— —  /n  proprios  gregts.  "  Over  tbeir  owu 
flocks."  Kings  arc  the  shephcrds  of  their  pcople-  Compare  the  Homeric  rotubti  Xa«r.  Aj 
regards  tbe  bwutiful  apolication  of  tbis  fi^urf ,  in  thc  sacred  writin$s,  to  the  peitv,  compirc 
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<be  remarks  of  Lowth,  (0«  .Sacr«  Poen  Hebr.vrozl.  25.— p.  263.  erf.^xMi.  1821.)  7.  Cl* 

ri  Giganteo  triumpho,  &c.  In  construing,  rcpeat  /oei»  with  e/ari  and  moventis  respectively. 
"  Jove  iliustrious  for  his  triumph  over  the  Giants,  Jove  who  shakes  the  universe  with  his  nod." 

Compare  Homer,  (/t  1.  528.)  !},  xal  xvavinotv  ijr'  typvffi  rstvt  Kpovipr  pfyav  i*  iXAj(cv 

*OXv/iT»r.  This  is  the  famous  passage  of  Homer,  in  which  Phidias  found  tbe  prototype  of  bis 
Qlyrapian  Jove.  Compare,  on  this  subject,  the  remarks  of  MUller,  "  De  Phidiac  vita  et  ope- 
ribus,"  p.  G3,  sc^.  and  Raoul-Rochdte,  Cours  d1  Arckeologie,  p.  366. 


9.  £xf  u/  riro  eir,  &c.  "  It  happens  that  one  man  arranges  his  irees  at  greater  .  - .,.  ,, 
in  the  trenches,  than  another,"  i.  e.  possesses  wider  domains.  The  Romans  were  accus- 
tomed  to  plant  their  vines,  olive-trees,  &c.  in  trenches  or  small  pits.  Ueuce  Ihe  language  of 
Columtlla  (3.  13.)  "  Aut  scrobibus  aut  sulcis  vineae  plsrumque  eonscruntur."  The  order  most 
commonly  adopted  was  that  ef  the  rprincmnx.    Compare  Frrgil,  Qeorg.  2.  277.  and  Voss.  ad 

loe.  10.  Hie  generosior,  &c.   "  That  this  bne  descends  into  tbe  Campus  Maftius  a  nobler* 

applicant  for  office."  The  Campus  Martius,  the  principal  scene  of  the  poptrlar  assemblies. 
being  rather  low  ground,  autborises  tbe  expression  desccndat.  Compare  Cranusr*s  Ancient 
Italg,  vol.X.p.  431.  teqq. 

12.  Mvribus  hie,  &c.    Alluding  to  Jhc  novus  homo,  ornew  man,  of  ignoble  birth  indeed, 

yet  superior  to  hisopponent  in  virtues  and  in  fame.  14.  Aequa  lcge  Noesssitas,  &c.  "  Still, 

Necessity,  by  an  impartial  law,  determines  thc  lots  of  the  high  and  the  lowty ;  the  capacious 
txrn  keeps  in  con&tant  agitation  tbe  naraes  of  all."  Necessity  is  here  represented  holding  her 
capacious  urn,  containing  the  names  of  all.  She  keeps  the  uro  in  constant  agitation,  and 
the  lots,  thajt  fly  from  it  eve.ry  instant,  are  the  signals  of  death  to  the  individuals  whose  names 
are  inscribed  on  them. — The  train  of  thought,  commencing  witb  tbe  third  stanza,  is  as  fol- 
k>ws :  Neither  extensive  possessione,  nor  elevated  birth,  nor  purity  of  character,  nor  crowd* 
of  dependents,  are  in  themselves  suffjcient  to  procure  lasting  felicity ;  since  death,  soonpr  or 
later,  must  close  the  scene,  and  bring  all  our  scheines  of  iaterest  and  ambition  to  an  end, 

17.  DcArictus  cnsis4  &c.  Ao  allusion  to  the  well-knewn  story  of  Damocle».  (Compare 
Cicero,  Tuse.  Quaest.  5.  21.)  The  connectioo,  io  the  train  of  ideas,  bctween  this  and  ihc. 
preceding  stanza,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Indcpendent  of  the  stern  necessity  of  death,  tft«; 
wealtby  and  tbe  powerfsi  are  prevented  by  the  cares  of  riches  and  ambition  from  attaining 
tbe  happiness  which  they  seek.  ■■  ■  18.  JVen  Siculae  dapes,  &c.  "  The  most  cxquisite  viand^ 
wiil  create  no  pieasing  relish  in  him,"  itc.  Tbe  expression  Siculat  dapes  is  here  equivalent$ 
to  ezquisitissimat  cpulae.  The  luxury  of  the  Sicilians  in  their  banqucts  became  proverbiaf. 
Compaxethe  Adagia  vtierum,  p.  461.  (Syraeusana  mensa)  and  the  words  of  Plato  (De  Rep. 
—toL6.p.  298.  ed  Bip.^pt.  3.  vol.  I.  ed  Bekker.)  Tvpa«>ota*  <f,(\t,  rpdntrav  «U  Z<ce>ik>> 
THMiXia*  tyov,  i{  coi*a<,  oVK  aivtU,  k.  r.  X.    So  also  (Epist.  l.—vol.  11.  p  97.  ed.  Bip.—pt.  3. 

Vol.  3.  p.  431.  ed.  Bekfter.)    (ito<  iMatywv  XvpaKoeluv  rpaxtyHv  irX/Jpijj.  20.  Avium 

■citharatqur.  cantus.   "  The  melody  of  birds  and  of  the  lyre."  24.  iVon  Zephyris  asritata 

Tempe.  "  She  disdains  not  the  vale  of  Tempe,  fanned  by  tbe  breezes  of  the  weat."  %mpc 
is  here  put  for  any  beantiful  and  sbady  vale.    Compare  Explanatory  Noles,  Odo  1. 7.  4, 

25.  Desidcrantem  quod  satis  ett,  &c.  The  man,  "  who  desires  mcrely  whnt  is  sufficient  for 
his  wants,"  is  free  from  all  the  cares  that  bring  disquiet  to  those,  who  are  eithcr  already  weal- 
thy,  or  are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  gain.    His  reposc  is  neither  disturbed  by  the  shipwrecks 

of  ocean,  nor  the  losses  incident  to  agricultural  pursuits  Arcturi.   Arcturus  is  a  star  of 

the  6rst  magnitude,  in  thc  constellation  of  Bootes,  near  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear.  (apcros. 
oipa.)  Both  its  rising  and  setting  were  accompanied  by  storms.  Compare  Pliny,  H.  N.  2. 
39.  "  Areturi  sidus  non  ferme  sine  procellosa  grandine  cncrgit"  and  ColumcUa,  2.  2.  "  Quar- 
to  KsU.  Nov.  Arcturus  vespere  occidit,  vcnlosus  dks." 


28.  Haedi.  The  singular  for  the  plural-  The  Hacdi,  or  kids,  are  two  stars  on  tlie  arm  of 
Aurlga.   Thcir  rising  is  attended  with  storray  weather,  as  is  also  their  settiog.  Compare 
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Pliny,  H.  N.  18.  28.   Manitius,  1.  372.    Voss.  ad  Virg.  Gcorg.  1.204.   Kiesshng  ad  TacocrU . 

7.  53.  30.  Mendax.    "  Which  disappoints  his  eipcctations."  Jfiw*.    "  Tbc  eicessivo 

rains."  The  personification  in  arbore  culpantc  is  eitremely  beautiful.  Cnder  the  term  orlwr, 
reference  is  principally  made  to  the  olive-trees  and  thc  vincs. 

31.  Torreniia agros  sidcra.  "  Tbc  influence  of  thc  stars,  parcbing  the  fields.,T  Alludin^ 
particularly  to  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star,  at  tbe  rising  of  which  the  trees  were  apt  to  eontract  a 
kind  of  blight  or  blast,  termcd  sidcratio,  and  occasioned  by  the  eicessive  heat  of  the  sun- 
Compare  Pliny,  H.  N.  17.  24.  Proprium  sidcrationis  csi,  snb  orlu  canis,  siccitatum  rapor,  otm 
insitae  ac  novdlae  arborcs  moriunlur."  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  popular  belief  respecting 
the  dog-star,  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17.  17. 

33.  Couiracta  pisces,  &c.  Jn  order  to  prove  how  little  the  mere  possessioo  of  ricbes  can 
administer  td  happiness,  the  poet  now  adverts  to  the  various  eipedients  practised  by  tbe 
wealthy,  for  the  purpose  of  banishing  disquiet  from  their  breasts,  and  of  removing  the  eated 
feelinga  that  continualiy  oppressed  them.  Tbey  erect  thc  splendid  villa  amid  the  iraiers  ot" 
the  ocean,  but  fear,  and  the  thrcatsof  conscience,  become  also  its  inmates.  They  journey  to> 
foreign  climes,  but  gloomy  care  acconipanies  them  by  sea  and  by  land.  They  array  ihem- 
selves  in  the  costly  purple,  hut  it  only  hidcs  «*n  aching  heart ;  nor  can  the  wine  of  Falernus 
orthe  perfumes  of  the  East,  bring  repose  and  pleasnrc  to  thcir  minds.  Why  tben,  eiclaims 
the  bard,  shall  I  exchnngc  my  life  of  simple  happiness  for  the  splcndid  but  deceitful  pageantry 

of  thc  rich  1  34.  lactis  in  altum  molibus.    "  By  the  molcs  built  oul  into  the  deep."  Com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 18.  20.  Frequcns  redcmtor  cum  famvlis.   44  Many  a  con~ 

tractor  with  his  attcndant  workracn."    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  18. 18. 

35.  Caementa.  "The  rough  quarry-stone."  By  cacmcnta  are  bere  meant  rough,  unhewn 
stones,  aa  they  come  from  the  quarry,  used  for  tbe  purpose  of  filling  up,  and  of  no  great 
size.    Compare  the  eiplanation  of  ScheUer,  Wdrlcrb.  s.  v.    44  Stuckchen  Steine,  nm  den 

Plutz  auszufullen,"  and  that  of  Forcdlini,  Lcx.  Tot.  Lat.  s.  v.  36.  Terrae  fastidiosus.  "Dis- 

daining  the  limits  of  the  land."  Comparc  Ode  2.  18.  22.  "  Parum  locvptcs  contincnlc  ripa." 
—37.  Timor  et  Minac.    "  Fcar  and  the  threats  of  Conscicnce." 

41.  Dolentcm  delinit.    "'  Sootbs  the  troubles  of  an  aching  breast."  Phrygius  lapis. 

Alluding  to  the  marblc  of  Synnada,  in  Phrygia,  wfaich  was  heid  in  high  estimation  by  th« 
wealtky  Romans.    Itwasof  a  while  colour  variegated  with  purple  spots.    Plrny  {H.  2V. 
35.  1.)  makes  these  spots  the  result  of  art.    Strabo,  12. — vol.  5.  p.  232.  ed.  Tzsthk.  speaks  of 
this  marble  as  resembling  alabaster  in  whiteness. — In  relation  to  the  site  of  ancient  Synnada, 
compare  the  rcmarks  of  Leake.    {WaipoWs  Collcrt.  rol.  2.  p.  226.)   "  Of  these  places  the 
raost  important  to  determinc  is  Synnada,  which  indecd  ie,  in  some  measure,  the  key  to  tbe 
ancient  geography  of  the  central  parts  of  Asia  Minor.   It  appears  from  the  Theodoskn 
tables,  that  Synnada  was  on  thc  great  road  from  Dorylaeum  to  Iconiara  by  Laodicaea  Coav 
busta,  and  from  Livy  that  Synnada  was  in  the  way  from  the  neigbboorhood  of  Aparoea 
Cibotus,  toward  the  fronUers  of  Galatia.   The  crossiug  of  these  two  lines  will  notfaJJ  far 
fiom  the  modern  Bulwudun,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  the  route  of  Pococke,  in  bis  way 
from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Maeondcr  to  Amoriura  and  Ancyra.    It  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded,  thercfore,  that  the  eitensive  quarries  which  we  saw  on  the  road  from  Kbosm-Kbati 
to  Bulwudun  indicatc  thc  vicinity  of  Synnada  and  Docimia,  for  these  two  places  were  only 
siity  stadia  apart,  aud  werc  equally  famous  for  their  marble."   In  addition  to  what  is  here 
stated,  it  may  be  remarked  that  tbe  marble  of  Synnada  was  called  by  the  natives  of  tbe 
country  A/&f  AoKipnn.   {Strabo,  uli  supra.) 

42.  Parpurarum  sidin  clarior  tuus.  "  The  use  of  purplccoverings,  brigbter  than  any  itar.'* 
Wlth  purpuranim  understand  xtslium  ct  slragularum,  and  construe  rtontfr  as  #f  agreeing  with 
ihem  in  case.  43.  Falerna  ri/u/  Compare  Eiplanalory  Notc*.  Ode  1.20. 9.and  Eiatrsvf 

8.  to  tj^e  first  book  ol  Ode*.-— il  Afkaemeniwm  Cntvm.   11  pr  F.«stern  oard."  Mat* 
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wiwijais  equivalent  literally  to  perskum  (i.c.  Partkicwn).  Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
0de2. 12.21.  and  1.2. 22.  Tbe  costum  was  a  shrub  yielding  a  fragraot  ointment,and,  in  fact, 
of  Indian  growth.  Being  conveyed  to  tbe  west  by  tbe  overlandtrade,  and  passiog,  in  a  part  of 
tbe  roote,  through  the  territories  of  the  Parthians,  it  recaived  from  tbe  Roman  poets  the 
eptthet  given  it  in  tbe  text.  "  The  Indian  nard,"  observes  Malte-Brun,  "  is  probably  the 
species  of  Valerian  known  by  the  Hindoos  under  the  name  of  Jatamansi,  although  there  ia 
a  gramineous  species  figured  and  described  as  the  true  nard."  (System  of  Gtography,vol.  3. 
p.  33.)  Compare  the  account  given  of  tbe  vegetable  productions  of  India  by  Dc  Marlis, 
Histoirt  Gtnerale  de  V  Inde,  vel.  1.  p.  65.  scqq. 

45.  Inpidcndis.   "  Only  calculated  to  excite  the  envy  of  others."  Novo  ritu.   «  In  a 

newstyle  of  raagnificence."  47.  Cur  valXc  pcrmutem,  «fcc.    **  Wby  shalt  1  excuange  my 

Sabiae  vale  for  more  troublesome  ricbes,"  i.  e.  for  riches  accompanied  only  by  a  propor- 
tioaste  incrcase  of  care.    VaUe,  as  marking  the  instrument  of  cxchange,  is  put  in  the  ab- 

litive. 


ODE  2.  The  poet  exborts  his  luxurious  countrymen  to  restorc  tbe  strict  discipline  of  for- 
mer  days,  and  train  up  the  young  to  an  acquaintance  with  tbe  manly  virtues 
wbich  once  graced  tbe  Roman  name. 


1.  Augustatn  amiU,  &c.  "  Let  the  Roraan  youth,  robust  in  frame,  learn  cheerfuily  to 
endure,  amid  severe  military  service,  the  hard  privations  of  a  soldier's  life."  In  relation  to 
the  peculiar  meaning  of  pauperics  (the  same  as  paupertas),  compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Ode  1. 12. 43.  and,  as  explanatory  of  amice)  pati,  compare  the  Greek  form  ayavrjrui  qiottv. 

Consult  also  Various  Readings.  5.  Vitamque  sub  divo,  &c.  "  And,  when  danger  tbreatens 

fais  coantry,  let  him  dwell  beneath  the  open  air."  Let  him  take  the  field  wben  his  country 
calls,  nor  shrink  from  exposure  to  the  elements. — Trtpidis  in  rcbus.  LiteraJly,  "  in  dangers." 
The  insertion  of  ct  in  thecommon  text,  before  trcpidis^  injures  the  sense. 

7.  Matrona  bellanlis  tyranni.   "  The  consort  of  some  warring  nionarch."   Matrona  is  bere 

amore  dtgni6ed  term  than  uxor.  Beltantis.    Equivalent,  in  fact,  to  btUum  cum  populo 

Pamano  gcretdis,  8.  Etadulta  virgo.    "And  his  virgin  daugbter  of  nubile  years."  

9.  Sutpiret :  eheu  .'  &c.  "  Heave  a  sigh,  and  say :  Ah .'  lct  not  the  prince,  amanced  to  our 
Hne,UQexperienced  as  he  is  in  arms,  provokc,"  &c.  By  sponsus  regius  is  meant  a  young 
loverof  royal  origin,  betrothed  to  tbe  daugbter. 

13.  Dulcc  ct  dccofum,  &c.  Connect  the  train  of  ideas  as  follows :  Bravely  then  let  the 
Roman  warrior  contend  against  the  foe,  remembering  that  "  it  is  sweet  and  glorious  to  dic 
for  one's  couotry."  Compare  Tyrtaeus,  (Poet.  Gr.  Min.  cd.  Gaxsf.  vol.  l.p.  432  } 

TtBvdutvai  yip  na\bv  ht  npQpdxotat  vtaivra 
av&o'  iyaBiv,  rrpl  J,  rarp/Ji  uapvdutvoi. 

14.  Mors  clfugaun^  Stc.   Compare  Simonides.   (Mutet.  Var.  Lcct.  4.9  )   rO  F  aZ  edvaro; 

«qp  ial  rbv  <ftvy6paxov. 

17.  Virtvs  repuUac,  <fcc.  "  True  virtue,  ignorant  of  a  disgraceful  repulse,  shines  with  un- 
soliied  honours,  nor  does  it  assume  or  lay  aside  the  insigaia  of  its  magistracy  in  obedience 
to  the  decision  of  the  fickle  crowd."  Connect  the  train  of  thought,  between  this  and  the 
previous  part  of  the  ode,  as  follows:  But  tue  Roman  youth  must  not  confine  his  attention  to 
martial  prowesa  alone.  He  muat  seek  also  after  true  virtue,  and  the  firra  precepts  of  true 
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philosophy.  When  he  has  succeedcd  inf  this,  his  will  bc  a  moral  magistracy,  tbat  lies  not  irf 
the  gift  of  tbe  crowd,and  in  aiming  at  which  hc  will  never  experience  a  disgraceful  repulse- 
Hh  will  be  a  fceling  of  moral  worth,  which:asif  depends  noton  the  breath  of  popular 

favour,  can  neither  be  given,  nor  taken  away,  by  the  fickle  multitude.  Sccvrts.    A  figu- 

rativc  allusion  to  the  axes  and  fasces  of  the  lictors,  the  cmblems  of  office.  Popularis 

aurae.  The  favour  of  the  crowd  is  bcautifully  and  truly  likdned  to  the  ever-varying  cbange* 
of  the  wind. 

21.  Virius  recludens,  fcc.    Thc  poet  mentions  anolher  incitement  to  the  possessiou  of  tme 

virtue,  the  immortality  wbicb  it  confers.  22.  J\'cgata  ria.    "  By  a  way  denied  to  others." 

By  meaus  peculiariy  her  own.-  23.  Coetusque  vulgarts,  fcc.   "  And,  soaring  on  rapid 

pinion,  spurnsthe  vulgar  herd  and  the  cloudy  atmosphere  of  earth."  By  eoetusvutgarts  are 
meant  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  precepts  of  true  virtue  and  wisdom.  tn  relafion  to 
tbe  peculiar  force  of  udam,  eompare  the  eftplanation  of  Mrtscheriich.  "  Humvm  udam, 
nebulosam,  h.umidam,  ob  erassum  aerem  qui  ierrae  proximus  est.  Opponitur  aetker  liquidus." 

25.  Est  el  Jidcli,  &c.  Tbus  far  the  allusion  to  virtue  bas  been  genera)  in  ils  nature.  It 
now  assumcs  a  more  special  character.  Let  the  Roman  youlh  learn  in  particular  the  surc 
rewards  attcndant  on  good  faith,  aud  the  certain  punishment  that  follows  its  violation. 
26.  Qtfi  Cercris  sacrum,  «fcc.  Those  who  divulged  the  Mysteries  of  Eleusis  were  punisheiJ 
with  death,  and  their  property  conftscated.  (Andoeides,  Or.  ie  Must.  p.  7  )  For  an  accoont 
of  these  mysterics,  consult  Saiute-Croix,  Mysteres  du  Paganisme,vol.  \.p.  122.  stqq.  Knights 

Enquiry.  (llass.  Jouru.  vol.  23.  p.  4.)  29.  Phasdon.  The  pkaseios  was  a  small  bark,of  a 

long  and  narrow  forra,  used  originally  by  the  Egyptians.  It  resembled  in  appearance  tbe 
bean  called  phaselos,  and  hence  derived  fts  name.  It  is  here  put  for  any  bark.  As  regards 
the  jtctiles  phaseli  of  Juvcnal  (15.  127.)  wbich  somc  coromentators  citein  illustration  of  the 
«pitbet  fragUem  in  ourteit,  cousult  Rnperii  ad  Jur.  I.  c.—*^Diespiicr.  Cotnpare  Explanatc- 
rvfNotes.   Ode  1. 34.  5. 

30.  Inceslo  addidit  integrum.  "  Involves  the  iunocent  in  the  samc  punishment  with  the 
e,uilty."  As  regards  tbe  use  of  the  perfect  for  the  present,  coinpare  MaiUi iae,  G.  O,  §  505. 
3.  Rost.  G.  G.  431.  31.  Karo  anttcedcntem  scelcstum,  ILc-  "Rarelydoes  punishment, 
though  tamc  and  slow,  fail  to  overtake  the  wicked  raan  moving  onward  before  her."  Antect- 
dentem  may  be  morc  freely  rendered,  "  uben  endeavouriog  to  escape."  Compare  the  frag- 
ment  of  Euripides  cited  by  PJutarch  (dt  sera  num.  vind.  p.6.  ed.  Wyttenb.)  where  it  is  said  of 

JustlCC  that  etya  Kal  /Jpaott  voll  eTiixovea,  adp^xi  nvs  KanoH  5ra»  rt'^i».  aud  also  Tibullus,  1.  9.  4- 

•  Scro  tamcntacitis  Poena  vcnit  pcdibus" 


ODE  3.   *The  ode  opens  with  the  praises  of  justice  and  persevering  firmness.  Tbeirre- 
compense  is  immortality.   Of  the  truth  of  this  remark  splendid  examples  aie  c»> 
tcd,  aud,  among  others,  mention  being  made  of  Romulus,  the  poet  dwells  on  the  circumsUn 
ces,  which,  tothe  eye  of  imagination,  attended  his  apotheosis.   The  gods  are  assembled  ia  to- 
lcmn  conclavc  to  decide  upon  his  admission  to  the  skies.   Juno,  most  hostile  before  to  the 
line  of  Aeneas,  now  declares  bcr  assent.   Satisfied  with  past  triumphs,  she  allows  the  found- 
ar  of  the  eternal  city  to  participate  in  the  joys  of  Olympus.   The  lofly  destioies  of 
Roine  are  also  sbadowed  fortb,  and  the  conquest  of  nations  is  promised  to  ber  arms.  Bot 
thc  coudition  which  accoinpauies  this  cxpression  of  bcr  will  is  sternly  roentioned.   Tbe  cify 
of  Troy  must  never  rise  from  its  asbes.   Shoold  tbe  descendants  of  komulus  rebuild  tbe  de- 
tested  city,  the  vengeance  of  the  goddess  will  again  be  exertedfor  itsdowntall. 

It  is  a  conjecturc  of  Faber's  (Epist.  2. 43.)  that  HOrace  wlsbes,  in  tbe  present  ode,  to  dissosde 
Augustus  from  executinga  plan  he  had  at  this  time  in  view,  of  transferring  the  seat  of  eopire 
trom  Rome  to  Ilium,  and  of  rebujlding  the  city  of  Prtam.  Suetonios  (  Ptt.  hl.  79.)  speab  of  a 
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limiiar  project  in  rtiWfine  of  Caesar.  **  Quin  r4iam  validafama  percrthuit,  rmgraiurum  Alex- 
nndriam  vd  Itium,  transUtis  timul  opibus  imperii,  ezhaustaque  Italia  ddeetibus,  tt  procuralionc 
urbis  amieis pernussa.  If.  is  curtous  to  observe,  that,  io  a  later  age,  Constantine  actually  com- 
menced  building  a  new  capital  io  the  plain  of  Troy.  The  superior  situatiop  of  Byzaotium, 
howevcr,  sooninduced  him  to  abandon  thbprojeot.  Compare  Zonmus,  2. 30.—/».  151.  scqq 
cd.  RcitcmcHer ,  Vcv6p.ivoi  6i  acra£u  Tpotdioi,  koI  rj)(  Apyalas  'iX/ov,  koI  roVov  tvp&v  tjj  xoXct*(  KaratrKcefjv 
triT^nov,  3tutX/ovf  re  /rr^faro,  «at  rtf^ovj  ri  u/po{  tt$  6^/of  if/an-fftv*  8-rt*  «xpt  vSv  bpclv  tvttm  rotj  tVi 
rov  'EXX^ottovtov  rXtovtrtv.  &0wv  £t  ttf  utrdpcXov,  «at  artXtj  rft  ipyov  «aroXt-riiv,  trt  ri  Bv(<fvriov  fjct. 


1.  Justumet  tcnaccm,tib.    "  Not  the  wild  fury  of  bts  feltow-citizens  ordering  evll  mea- 
sures  to  be  pursued,  not  tbe  look  of  tbe  threatening  tyraot,  nor  the  southero  blast,  thc 
stonny  ruler  of  tbe  restless  Adriatic,  nor  the  roighiy  hand  of  Jove  wielding  his  thunder- 
bolts,  shakesfrom  hbsettted  purpoae  the  man  who  is  just  and  firm  in  his  resotve."   fn  this 
noble  stanza,  that  firmness  alone  ls  prabed  which  rests  on  tbe  basis  of  integrity  and  justice. 

 2.  Jubentium.   Compare,  in  illustration  of  tbis,  the  lariguage  of  the  Roman  Comitin. 

**  Vditis,jubratu  Quiritcst"-*-Ausicr.  Compare  Eiptanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  3. 15. 

7.  Si  fractus  iUabatur  orbis,  ho.  "  If  the  shattered  beavens  descend  upon  him,  the  ruins 
will  strike  him  remaining  a  stranger  to  fear."  Orbis  b  here  put  for  coctum,  or  else  an  ellip- 
sis  of  cotli  may  be  supplied.— Compare  ihe  language  of  Tkcognu,  867.  {Poet.  Gr.  Min.  cd. 
Gailf.VOl.  1.      259.)  "Bv  uoi  tvura  Hmi  piyas  otfMrfc  chpvs  tvtpOtv  gtfXitc«f,  *•  r*  P«  H**'  **• 

te.    "  By  this  rule  of  conduct."   By  justice  and  firmness  of  purpose.  Vagus  Herculcs. 

**  The  roaming  Hercules"  Alluding  to  his  wauderings  and  varied  labours.  For  esplana- 
tionsof  the  mytbusof  Hercules,  con»ult  Dupuis,  Origine  dc  lous  lcs  cultcs,  vot.  2.  p.  166.  scqq. 
cd.  1822<  Butimann,  Mythologus,  p  246.  seqq.  Milllcr,  l)U  Dorier,  vol.  1.  p.  411.  seqq.  Crcuter, 
Sj/mbotik,  vol.  2.  p.  262-256.  and  274. 277.  and  the  note  of  Gmgniaut  in  hb  Frencb  transla. 
tion./>.203. 

11.  Augnstus.  Some  of  the  coins  of  this  emperor  bear  the  language  of  deification, 
tboogh  struck  during  bis  life-time.  C  »mpare  Rasthe,  Lez.  rei  Nurh.  tol.  1.  col.  1335. 
*'  Idemque  ( »c.  Augustus)  cum  in  terrisadhw  auerct,  ad  aliquodcum  Jovc  duerimcn  Paterho- 
minuin,  Cf/ri  tnstar,  qui  «rorfc»  avQairvv  adptUatus,  ac  etiam  Pater  Orbis,  licel  ca  quoque  de  Jovc 
dieerentur,  nuncupatjus."  Consuit  particularly  Angcloni,  Hutoria  Augusta,p.  24.  w.  18.  Tbe 
coin  thcre  represented,  and  of  which  we  have  one  in  our  own  collection,  gives  the  head  of 

thb  emperor  with  the  legend  DIV VS  AVGVSTV8  PA  TER.  12.  Purpureo  bibit  orc  nce- 

tar.  '*  Qututs  the  nectar  with  empurpled  lip."  The  expretsion  purpurev  ore  may  refer  either 
to  tbe  dark-red  cotour  of  tbe  nectar,  communicating  its  hue,  in  some  degree,  to  the  lip,  or  to 
the  Roman  custnmof  adorning  with  vermilion,  on  aolemn  festivals  and  in  tbe  celebration 
of  triumphsvthe  faces  of  the  statues  of  the  gods.  (Coropare  Pliny,  H.  N.  33.  7.)  The  first 
h  evidently  the  more  correct  interpretation. 

13.  Haemerenttm.   "  For  this  deserving  immortality."  14.  Vexcrc.   "  Bore  thee  to 

the  skies  "  Bacchus  is  representrd  by  the  aucient  fabulists,  as  returning  in  triumpb  from  the 
conquest  of  India  and  the  East,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers.  (Compare  Si^tus  llalicus.  15* 
^9.  se^f.  Hcyne,ad  Virg.  Eclog.5.29.)  Ile  now  b  described  as  having  ascended  in  this 
same  way  totbeskies,  by  a  singular  species  of  apotheosis.  Compare  Pruprrtius,  3. 17.  8. 
where  Ariadne  is  said  to  have  been  carried  to  the  heavens  by  tbe  lynses  of  the  god.  "  Lyn- 
cibus  ad  codum  vccta  Ariadna  tuw." 

15.  Qmrinus.  Romulus  Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 7. 3.  16.  Martis  equis,  kc. 

Compare  Theocritus,  17.  47.  'kxtprr*  roXtcrrorov  oU  hipavcv.  Observe  aUo  the  elegant  va- 
Hety  of  diction  in  the  phrases,  arccs  attujit  igneas,  quot  inter  Augustus  recumbcns,  vexcre  ti- 
syrcs,  and  Achcronta  fugit,  all  expressive  of  the  samo  idea,  the  attaining  of  immortality.— — 
17.  Qratum  docuia,  cfcc»  "  After  Jaao  haduttered  what  was  plcasing  to  the  gods  deliberat- 
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ing  in  councii."  Consult  Introductory  remarkstottusode. — Tbc  speedt  of  Jano  now  iol~ 
iows,  and  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  ode  with  theeiception  of  the  Taststauza. 

18.  IUan,  Jtion,  fcc.  The  abnipt  r.ommencement  of  the  senterttc,  end  the  peculiar  in- 
version  which  marks  it  tbroughout,  beautifully  pourtruy  the  exulting  feelings  of  the  trium- 
phant  Juno.  The  order  of  construction  b  as  follows:  Judcx  fatalis  inctstusque,  tt  maUtr 
ptrtgrina  veriUin  pulrcrcm  Ilion,  i/ton,  damnatum  mibi  caslacquc  Minervae,  eumpopulo  ttfrau- 

duUnto  ducc,cz  quo  Laomcdon  destituU  dcos  pacla  mtrcedt.  19.  Fataiis  iiuxstusqutjudex, 

&c.  '*  Ajudge,  the  fated  author  of  his  country's  ruin,  and  a  woman  from  a  foreign  land," 
&c.  Aliuding  to  Paris  and  Helen,  and  the  decision  of  the  former  respecUng  thc  apple  of 
discord.— Therc  is  a  strangecoincidence,  it  would  appear,  between  the  Saeti-Trinvnttii  of  the 
Hindoo  roythology,  and  the  representations  usuaily  given  of  the  three  godde^ses  mentiooed 
inthefableof  Paris.  Compare  the  words  of  Guigniaut  (Crtuur^s  SumboUk.  Expltcalxc* 
des  Planehts.  p.  A.f.  17.)  "  U  faut  convenir,  que  si  cctte  image  est  bien  nulbentiqoe  eUe 
rappelle  invinciblement  par  un  triple  et  frappant  rapport,  la  Mintrrc-Atkme^W  Veans-Aphro- 
diU,  et  l&  Junon-Hcra  de  la  myUiulogie  classique." 

21.  Ex  quo.  Understand  temporc.  Equivalent  to  Postquam.—^DtstUuit  dco$t  &x. 
•*  Dcfrauded  the  gods  of  thcir  stipulated  reward."  Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Apollo  and 
Neptunc  having  built  the  wails  of  Troy,  and  becn  deceived  by  Laomedoa.  Cotnpose  Ho- 
tner.  H  21.443.  scqq.  Apollod.  2. 5.  9.  d  Htynt  ad  loc.  Hytrinus.  f.  89,  Servios  (ad  Vh*g.  Aen. 
%  610.)  eiplains  the  legend  by  making  tbe  monarch  to  bave  applied  to  the  butlding  of  tbr 
walls  certain  soms  wbich  he  bad  vowed  to  their  service.  The  Abbe  Banier  snpposes  tne 
fable  to  have  a  general  reference  to  the  impieties  of  Laomedon.   (Mudtobgy*  tol.  4.  p.  262.) 

32.  Mihi  castaequc  damnatum  Mintrrae.  "  Consigned  for  punishment  to  me  and  tbe 
spoticss  Minerva."  Condemned  by  the  gods,  and  given  over  to  these  fwo  deities  for  pu- 
nishment*  The  idea  is  borrowed  from  thu  Roman  law  by  which  an  insolvent  debtor  was  de- 
livered  ovcr  into  the  powerof  his  creditors.  Compare,  in  UiustraUon  of  this  point,  Heinec- 
cius,  Antiq.  Rom.  Jurispr.  Ulustrantium  stmUigmn.  ( Tt/.  XXX.  (XXIX.) — td.  Hauboid.  p. 
♦505.  Scqq.) 

25.  Lacacnae  tplcndct  adullcrat.  "  Displays  his  gaudy  person  to  the  8partan  adulteress" 
Parts  no  longer  attracts,  by  bis  glittering  eiterior,  the  admiring  gase  of  tfae  Spartan  Helen— 

Lacaenat  aduUtrac  is  in  the  daUve.  28.  HttortU  opibus.    "  By  the  prowes»  of  Heefor  '* 

Coopaje  tfao  beautiful  lines  of  Scnoca,  Troadcs,  124.  seqq. 

"  Columm  palrvie ,  mora  fatorum, 
Tu praendium  Phrupbus  fcssi*. 
Tu  utvruscrtu;  hununsquc  tuis 
.'itctit  iUa  dtccm  fulta  vrr  annos  : 

■J 9        *  w     ww  w  %^    \m  *  -  ^      ~     w  ww*  »  %w        w  w  w^ww^^^r^j 


29.  Nottrit  ductum  tedUionibut.   "  Prolonged  by  our  dissenUons."   Compare  the  nse  ©X 

the  term  arivtt  by  Asthylus.  P.  V.  208,  erdms  r   iv  aXXt/Xeiciv  vpoOvvcn  31.  luvisutn  nt- 

pottm.  Romulus,  grandson  to  Juno  through  hb  father  Mars.  Troia  tactrdat.  lUa.— — 
34.  Distere  nectaris  succos.  "  To  learn  to  know  the  nectar^s  juice."  Consult  Varioas 
Readings.  and  compare  Note  on  verse  12.  of  this  bde. 

■ 

37.  Dum  Umgut  inter,  &c.  **  Provided  a  long  tract  of  ocean  ragc  between  IUum  ana 
Rome."  Provided  Rome  be  separated  from  thc  plains  of  Troy  by  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean, 
andthe  Romans  rebuild  not  the  city  of  their  forefatfaers.  Compare  Introductory  remarb. 
——38.  Exulu.  The  Romans  are  bere  meant,  in  accordance  witfa  the  popular  bciief  tbct 
tfaey  were  the  desccndants  of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojajis,  &nd  exiles  confequently  from  Troy, 
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tbe  city  of  their  ancestors.  Niehbuhr,  however,  completely  destroys  this  favourite  theory 
of  tbe  Roman  poets,  and  gives  in  its  plaee  an  ingenious  explanation  of  his  own.  After 
provtng  the  affinity  between  the  Tmjans  and  the  Pelasgic  tribes,  he  remarks:  "  From  this 
community  of  reiiginn  as  of  lineage  it  might  ensue,  that  more  than  one  branch  of  the 
nation  shoutd  call  themselves  Trojans,  and  boast  of  being  a  colony  in  pnssession  of  the 
Trojan  sacred  treasures,  said  not  to  havc  been  lost  but  rescued.  For  many  generatioos  after 
fhey  bad  bowed  under  barbarian  rule,  Tyrrhenians  will  still  have  visited  the  holy  land  of 
Samothrace;  and  there  Herodotus  may  have  heard  citiaens  of  Cortona  and  Placia  con- 
verse ;  there  Lavinians  and  Gcrgithians  may  havc  mutually  awakened  and  strengthened 
the  conviction  of  their  kindrcd  through  their  comraon  ancestor  Aencas."  (Niehbvhr>3  Ro> 
mm  History,  vol.  1.  p.  161.   Hare  and  TftirlieaWs  transl.) 

40.  Busto.  The  term  bmlum  denoted,  originally,  the  plnce  in  which  a  corpse  was  brnt 
and  buried :  if  the  body  were  only  burntthcre,  and  not  interred,  it  was  called  ustrina.  (Com- 
pare  Ftstus.  t.  v.  Buslum.)  The  same  differcnce  exists  in  Greek  between  rtpSos  and  Kaicroa. 
(Goerenz,  ad  Cic.  de  Lcg.  2. 26.)  Subsequently  bwitum  was  used,  as  in  the  present  passage  of 
Horace,  to  denote  any  tomb,  an  usage  which  cxists  also  in  Greek  in  the  case  of  rdjt&>?. 
Festus  derives  bustum  from  bene  ustttm :  a  mere  quibble  on  his  part.  We  must  look  for  the 
etymology  of  the  term  to  anotner  quarter.  The  Egyptians  called  the  piaces  where  tbe 
dcad  were  deposited  Buioc  (Bvrof.i  accordingto  Hesychius,  and  if  we  take  the  intermediate 
form  Bnvru,  which  ihe  Eiymologicon  Magnum  supplics,  the  chain  of  connectton  is  very 
evident.  BoOra,  observes  the  compiler  of  the  last-mentioned  work;  A«*7vo»  ri  U  KaX&Sct 
Mir-mvtu  The  derivation,  however.  which  he  hionsetf  adds,  is  to  be  rejected  in  common 
with  that  assigned  by  Festus.  41.  Insullet.   Compare  Homcr.  11  4. 177.  rtyoV  k«ep«ia««v 

MnrcXoou  KviaXlftcto. 

42.  Stet  Capitolium,  ctc.  "  Letthe  Capitol  stand  in  all  its  splendour,  and  warlike  Rome  be 
able  to  give  laws  to  the  vanquished  nations  of  thc  East."  The  term  Medis  contains  a  particular 
reforence  to  the  Parthians.— — 46.  Medius  Hquor.  "The  intervening  waters."  Alludingto 
the  Frttum  Gaditanum,  or  Straits  of  Gibrattar.  Compare  Cicero,  N.  D.  3.  10.  Europam 
Hbymmque  rapax  ubi  ditridit  unda. — -48.  Nitus.  Compare  thc  ingenious  speculations  of  Sir 
R.  Donkin  on  thc  etymology  of  this  name.  (Dissertation  on  the  course  andprobable  tcrmi. 
nation  of  thc  Niger,  p.  5.  seqq.)  Consult  also  the  Memoir  of  Marcel,  in  tbe  Dcscriptum  de 
V  Egupte,vol.  \.p.  43.  Champollion,  V  Egyple  mts  les  Pharaons,  &c.  tol.i.p.  136.  and 
Ritler,  Erdkundt.  vol.  l.p.  569.  2d.  td. 

49.  Aurum  irrepertum.   11  The  gold  of  the  mine."  Consult  Various  Readings,— r-Spcrncre. 

fortior,  a  Graecism  for  in  spernendo  fortior. 

*  • 

51.  Quam  cogert.  ecc.  "  Than  in  bending  it  to  human  purposes,  with  aright  band  plander- 
ing  evcry  thing  of  a  sacrod  chitracter."  Thc  expression  omne  satrum  rapiente  dcxlra  is  only 
another  definition  for  boundlcss  cupidity,  which  respects  not  even  the  most  sacred  objects. 
Among  these  objccts  gold  is  enumerated,  and  with  singular  felicity.  It  should  be  held  sa« 
cred  by  mao,  it  should  be  allowed  torepose  untouched  in  the  mine,  considering  the  dread- 
ftil  evils  tbat  invariably  aceompauy  its  use.  Compare  Ocid*  Mtt.  1. 140.  "  Effodiuntur  opts, 
irritamcnta  malorum." 

'  > 

53.  qnicunquc  mundo,  &.c.   "  VVhatever  limit  bounds  the  world."  54.  Visirc  gtsticns, 

fcc  "  Eagerly  desiring  to  visit  that  quarter,  wherc  the  fires  of  the  sun  rage  with  uncoo* 
trolled  fury,  and  that,  wbere  mistsand  rains  exercisc  a  continual  sway."  Wc  have  eodca* 
voured  to  express  thc  zeugma  in  dtbacchcntur. without  losing  sight  at  the  same  time  of  thc 
pc&aliar  forco  and  bcauty  of  the  term.  The  alrosion  is  to  the  torrtd  and  frigid  zones. 
Corppere  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1,  22. 17.  and  19.~-Supply  tbc  elUpsts  in  thc  text  as  foj» 
1  oTjr^  :  rt*?rr  eom  partem  qua  jwrfe,  (fcp. 
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G8.  £Toc         "  On  this  condition."  Mmium  jrii.   Tbe  pitty  here  alluded  to  is  tbat 

whicb,  according  to  ancient  ideas,  was  dne  from  a  colony  to  its  parent  city.  Tne  colotiy 
was  Rome,  the  parent  city  Troy.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Heyne.  (Oftucula  Acadmxca, 
rol.  1.  p.  312.)  "  Omnia  coloniarum  jura  et  officia  Gratci  omnvnoqut  vctcrts  necessitudints  «o- 
tione  ct  cocabido  consecrasse  vidcntw.  Zvyyivuav  enim  et  generis  farniliaeque  communionera  ac 
conjunctionem  intcr  coloniam  et  metropolin  inlcrecdert  risam,  ei  lariusquc  citu  cousanguineo? 
et  propinquosjiiwse  habitosfpermuitis  vetcrum  scriptorum  locis,  c  quibus  pcrmulla  ab  aliit  mcm- 
rata  suht,  satis  constat.  Quod  itaquc,  rejrum  nalura  ct  rationc  Uafcrcnte,  naturaliqut  etiqua  jurium 
ojkiorumque  sanetitatc  jvbcntc  crat  pracstandum,  id,  pietatis  sacro  nominc  sancitum,  magu  uti. 

que  vercndam  horrmdamquc  spcciem  praebcre  dcbuil"  61.  Alite  lugubri  iterabitur.  "  Sball 

be  renewed  with  evil  oraens."  70.  Dcsinc  pervicaa,  Lc.   «  Cease  boldly  to  relate  the  dis- 

courses  of  the  gods,  and  to  degrade  lofty  thcmes  by  lowly  measures." 


ODE  4.  The  object  of  the  poet,  iu  this  ode,  is  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  Augustus  for  bbfos- 
tering  patronage  of  letters.  The  piece  opens  with  an  invocation  to  tbe  Mose.  To 
this  succeeds  an  enumeration  of  the  benefits  conferred  on  tbe  bard,  froni  bis  etrlieJt  year«. 
bythe  deities  of  Helicon  ;  under  whose  protecting  influence,  no  evil,he  asserts,  can  e?ertp- 
proach  bim.  The  name  of  Augustus  is  tben  introduced.  If  the  bumble  poet  is  defende  d 
from  harm  by  tbc  daughters  of  Mnemosyne,  much  more  will  the  exalted  Caesar  experiencfl 
their  favouring  aid ;  and  he  will  a)so  give  to  tbe  world  an  illustrious  eitmple,  of  tbe  benefi- 
cial  effects  resulting  frora  power  when  controlled  and  regulated  by  wisdom  iud  moderttion. 


1.  Dic  longum  mdos.    «  Uive  utterance  to  a  long  roelodious  strain."  Iiegina  CaQunx. 

The  epithet  regina  Is  not  to  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  Hesiod,  (<fc*y  79-)  ^eTt 
liope  is  describcd  as  xootnptpttirdrn  uttaciuv  (aovoduv),  It  is,  on  tbe  contrary ,  a  general  term,  ap* 
plied  to  her  as  a  dcity,  and  analogous  to  the  Greek  dvacea,  as  it  is  often  used  io  a  siauha" 

scnse.  Voce  acuta.   "  Witli  clear  and  tuneful  accents."— — 4.  Fidibus  athareqvt.  For 

fidibus  cilharac,  by  liendiadys.    "  On  the  strings  of  Apollo*s  lyrc.'* 

5.  Auditis?  u  Do  youhcarher  ?"  Thc  poet  fancicsthat  the  Musc,  having  hesr  h»,a- 
vocation,  has  desccnded  from  the  skies,  and  is  pouring  forth  n  melodious  strain.  Hencetbe 
question,  put  to  thosc  who  are  supposed  tostand  around,  whethcr  thcy  bear  the  accentsof  ike 

goddess.  Amabilis  insania.    "  A  sweet  enthusiastn."  7.  Amocnac  qvos tt,  Slc.  A  beto- 

tiful  zeugma.   "  Through  which  the  pleasing  waters  glide  and  refreshing  breeies  blow.'1 

0.  Fabulosae.  "  Celebrated  in  the  legcnds  of  fable."  Fabulosac  rnust  be  joined  in  •* 
struction  with  palumbcs.  Acron  connccts  it  with  Apuliac,  and  Porphyrion  with  ntncis 
Both  are  wrong.  As  regards  the  propriety  of  applying  the  epithet  fabulosac  to paluuks,  coo- 
sult  Brtfant,  AnnJysis  of  Anc.  Mythotogy,  vol.  3.  p.  169.   Banier^s  Mylhotogy,  vol  £  f  • 

Classieal  Journal,  rol.  12.  p.  67.  &c.  Volturc    Mount  Vultur,  now  Monte  Ftfcrre,  w*5 

situatein  the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  the  poefs  native  place.    From  the 

conial^apeof 

this  mountain,  and  its  mineralogical  cbaracter,  naturalists  have  inferred  tbat  it  is  an  eitiact 
volcano.    Compare  Tata,  Lett.  sul  VuUure.   Minervino,  Etimot.  del  M.  VuUure,  ts  cited  by 

Cnrmer,  (Ancient  ttaly,  vol.  2.  p.  290.)  10.  Altrkis  Apuliae.    "  Of  my  nattve  ApnuV 

Consult  Various  Beadings.  11.  Ludo  fatigatumqut  somno.    "  Wearied  witb  play  tnd  Cf 

pressed  with  sleep."   Compare  Homcr,  Jl  10. 96. 

13.  MuumquoHforet,  "  VVhieh  migbt  well  be  a  source  of  wonder."  14.  Ctb**** 

Ackcrontiac  "  The  nest  of  tbe  lofty  Acbcrontia."  Acberontia,  now  Aevrtnia,  wts  sintfcl 
po  an  almost  inaccessible  hill,  south  of  Forcntum,  in  Apulia.   Hence  thc  betnrifnl  wd  *■ 
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>cri|tiive  epilhet  nppUed  to  it  by  the  poet.  It  is  callcd  Acheruntum  by  Livy,  wbo  mcntions 
it  as  a  strongplace  in  Apulia,  taken  by  tbe  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  A.  U.  C.  437.  (Liv. 
l>.  20.)   Procopius  notices  it  also  (Bcll.  Got.  3.)  as  a  fortress  of  vcry  great  strength.  Cra- 

mer's  Aucient  Italy,  vol,  2.  p.  291.  15.  Saltus  Bantinos.    Bautia,  a  town  of  Apulia,  to  the 

south-east  of  Venusia.   Marcellusfell  in  ils  vicinity,  ensnared  by  the  nmbuscade  of  Hanni- 

bal.    The  ground  is  said  to  agrec  with  Livy's  descripliou.    (27.  25.)  1G.  Forenti%  Fo- 

rentum,  now  Forenza,  Iay  about  eight  miles  south  of  Venusia,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
xMoant  Vultur.  The  epithet  humilis,  "  lowly,"  has  reference  lo  its  situation  near  thc  base  of 
thc  mountain.  This  tovvn  is  mentioncd  aUo  by  Diodorus  SUulus,  19.  65.  Cramcr's  Ancicnt 
llaly,vol.2.p.20\. 

20.  Non  sinc  dis  animosus  infans.  ,l  An  infant  dcriving  courage  from  the  manifest  protec- 
tion  of  the  gods."  The  deities  here  referred  to  are  the  Muses.  Compare,  in  illustration  of 
the  phrase  non  tinc  dis,  the  Homeric  oU  AOal  (Od.  18.352  )  and  the  comment  of  the 

scholia^t,  «U  Jym  *w5.  21.  VcsUr,  Camenac.    "  Uudcr  your  protection,  ye  muscs!"  Ac- 

cording  to  Varro  (£..  L.  6.  3.)  and  Festus  (*.  r.  Poesnis)  the  older  forms  of  Camenae  were 
Casmenac  and  Carmcnae.  The  derivation  of  the  term  frora  carmen  may,  perhaps,  be  correct. 
As  regards  the  R  und  S  of  the  Greek  and  Lntin  alphahels,  cuinj.are  Schnttidcrt  L.  G.  tol.  l.p. 
341.  and  Boeckh's  remarks  on  the  Elean  inscription,  Curpus  Iuscr.  Gr.  vol.  l.fasc.  1.  p.  28. 

21.  Arduos  Sabinos.    "  The  lofiy  country  of  thc  Sabincs."   Alluding  to  the  situation  of  his 

farm  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Sabines.  23.  Praeticste.    Pracneste,  now  Pa- 

Uslrina,  was  situate  about  twenty-thrcc  miles  from  Rome,  in  a  soulh-east  direction.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  of  GreCian  origin.  The  cpithet  frigulum,  in  the  lext,  alludes  to  the 
coolness  of  its  tempcrature.  That  Horacc  somctitncs  made  this  place  his  abode,  appears 
from  Epist.  1.  2.  2.— — Ti&ur  supiuum.    "  The  sloping  Tibur."    Alludiog  to  its  situation  on 

the  slope  of  a  hill.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  7.  13.  24.  Liquidac  Baiae. 

"  Baiae  with  its  waters."   Compare  Explanutory  Notes,  Ode  2.  16. 20. 

26.  Philippis  versaacics  rctro.  "  The  army  routed  at  Philippi."  Compare  Lifcof  Horacc, 
p.  ii  and m.  of  tbis  volume.  Philippi  was  situate  inThracc,  near  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  Mount  Pangaeus.  It  received  its  name  from  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  founded  this  city 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Tbasian  colony  of  Crcnidcs.  Here  were  fought  the  celebrated 
conflicts  which  resulted  in  tbe  defeat  of  Brutu»  and  Cassius.  The  iutcrval  between  the  two 
battles  was  about  twenty  days.    Compare  Diod.  Sic.  16.  511.    Stcph.  Byz.  s.  v.  ♦fluir™.  ld. 

g.  v.   Kpnvticf.  Appian,  B.  C.  4.  107.  uqq.  Dio  Cassius,  47.  41.  27.  Dcvotaarbor.  "The 

accursed  tree."   Compare  Ode  2.  13.  28.  Palinurus.  A  Promontory  on  the  coast  of 

Lucania,  now  Capo  di  PcUinuro.  Tradition  ascribed  the  name  to  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of 
Aeneas.  {VirgU,  Aen.  6.  380.)  It  was  noted  for  shipwrecks.  Ilorace  aliudes  in  the  text  to 
some  danger  of  this  nature  wbich  he  bere  encountered,  but  the  precise  period  is  unknown. 
It  does  not  appear  proper  to  refer  it  to  the  time  when  Augustus  (Octaviauus)  lost  many  of 
bls  ships  against  this  ueadland  (Appian.  B.  C.  5.  98.)  As  regards  tbe  correctness  of  the  ex« 
pression  Sicula  unda,  with  reference  to  tbis  promontory,  compare  the  remnrk  of  D'Orville, 
{Sicular  p.  3.)  "  Emcnsi  Veliuum  sinum,  Palinuri  promontorium,  scoptdis  longein  marepro- 
f  urrcns,  superavimus,  tt  in  Siculojam  mari  natigare  coepimus,  urlejuxta  Fluccum,  iictt  Tuscum 
Inftrumfrequtntius  audiat" 

29.   Vtcunque.    For  quandocunquc.  30.   Botporum.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Ode  2. 13. 14.  32.  Litoris  Assyrii.   Tbe  epithctV/i&jrm  is  here  equivalent  to  Syrii.  Syria 

is  nalled  in  Scripture  Aram.  The  name  Syria  itself,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  Greeks,  is  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria,  which  was  first  adopted  by  thc  Ionian#, 
who  freqnented  tbese  coasts  after  tbe  Assyrians  of  Nineveh  had  made  this  country  a  part  oi 
theirempire.  Compare  Mannert,  Geogr.  der  Gr.und  R.  voL6.pt.  1.  p.  432.  stqq.  The 
allusion  in  the  text  appears  to  be  to  the  more  inland  deserts,  the  Syriac  Paimyrenac  tolitudines 
of  PUny,  H.  N.  6.  24. 
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"  33.  Britannos  horpilibus  feros.    Acron,  io  hia  scholia  on  this  ode,  informs  us,  tbat  the  an- 
cient  Britons  were  said  to  sacrifice  strangers.    "  Britanni  hospites  >nt:n^.(^rt  dicrltatAHT." '• 
34.  Concanum.    Tlte  Concani  werc  a  Cantabrian  tribe,  in  Spain.    Wbat  Horace  fctatea  bere 
asa  proof  of  tbeir  ferocity  is  not  mcntioned  by  any  other  writer  of  antiquitv,     cept  Sttun 
Italicus  (**.  3r»r>.  »«77.)  who  inakes  them  of  Scythian  origin,  tracing  tbem  upto  the  parenl- 
stock  of  the  Massagetae.  Strabo  (3.— W.  l.p.  440.  ed.  Tzschk.)  likewise  speaks  of  a  re- 
semblance  betwoen  them  and  the  Scylhians  in  ceilain  customs.    The  Scythian  Massagetae. 
according  to  Dionyxius  Peritgetes  (r.  743.  scqq.)  drank  milk  mixed  with  borses*  blood,  whicli 
isaiso  ascribed  to  the  Geloni  by  VirgU,  Gcorg.3.  463.  wbile  Pliny  statea  tbat  tbe  Sarmnta* 
mixed  miliet  with  the  milk  of  mares,  or  Uie  blood  drawn  out  of  their  legs.   Tbc  Scytbian 
origin  of  the  Cnntabri,  however,  is  very  far  from  beingconceded  by  modern  inquirers  in  the 
scicnce  of  ethnography.    On  thc  subject  of  the  Cantabrian  or  Basque  language,  compnrr* 
dc  Mcrian,  Principcs  de  V  etudc  romparatire  dcs  langues,p.  168.  seqq.  and  the  remarks  ot" 
Humboldt  appended     the  Mithradates  of  Adclung  (vol.  4.  p.  277.  scqq.)  with  tbe  ohservation* 
of  Adcluwr  h,in><  If.  <'./>.  9.  seqq.  Consult  also  Klaproth,  Mcmoirt*  Relatifsd  UAsit,  roi.  i.p. 
214.    (Comparnison  du  Basque  arec  lei  idiomts  Asiatiqucs.)    The  theory     de  Erro  (Alphabci 
ofthe  Primititc  language  qf  Spain,  Boston,  162  )     «idtculously  exlravagant,  in  tracing  the 
Cautabrian  alphabet,  whicb  he  makes  the  parent  of  the  Greek,  to  the  plain  of  Senaar. 

35.  GcUmos.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  9.  23.— —36.  Scythicum  amnem.  TUe 
Tanais,  or  Don.  Dr.  Clarke  (  Travels  in  Rnssia,  Sec.  vol.  I.  p.  337.  Eng.  ed.)  found  tue  Cos- 
suck  pronunciation  of  the  oame  of  tbisriver  to  be  Danaetz,  Tdametz,  or  Tanacts,  and,  wben 
sounded  with  quickness  and  volubility,  it  appearcd  to  be  the  same  as  TamaU.  Hence  the 
ancicnt  name  of  the  river  may  satisfactorily  be  accounted  for.  According  to  the  same  in- 
telligent  travcller,  w  ben  the  word  Tanais  was  iutroduced  into  the  Greek  language,  il  bad 
reference,  not  to  the  Don,  but  to  anolber  river,  which  enters  that  stream  about  ninety-nine 
milcs  from  its  mouth,  and  which,  according  to  a  notion  entertained  fromtime  iromemorial 
by  thc  people,  in  this  quarter,  it  leavcs  again,  taking  a  north-westerly  direction,  atid  falling 
into  the  Pahi»  Maroiis  to  the  north  of  aJltbe  olber  moutbs  of  tbe  Don.  Tbis  northernmon 
mouth  of  the  Don,  owing  to  tbe  river  whose  waters  its  channel  is  supposed  peculiariy  to 
contain,  is  called  Danaetz  also,  and,  to  express  either  its  sluggish  current  or  its  lapse  into  the 
sea,  Dead  Danaett.  The  Greeks,  steering  from  the  Crimea  towards  the  moutbs  of  the  Doo, 
and.as  their  custom  was.  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  entered  first  ihis  northernmost  mooth  ot 
the  rivcr.  and  gave  it  the  nnme  of  Tanais,  from  its  native  appellation.  As  regards  the  ety- 
raology  of  thc  naroe,  on  which  head  Dr.  Clarke  is  silent,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  lUftr, 
( Commt.  Arad.  Pttr.  rol.  9.  p  375.)  snpposes  an  early  European  pcople  to  bave  once  eiisted, 
in  wbose  language  a  word  like  Tan,  Ton,  Don,  or  Dunoi,  may  have  signified  "  water,"  frvoi 
which  were  gradually  derivedsuch  names  of  rivers  as  Tanais,  Danapris,  Donaster,  DanuinMi 
(Tunoice  in  the  Kiebdungenlied,  v.  C1I6.  &dvov€t<  iu  Procopius)  Don,  D&na,  'F«9fc»  (in 
tolemy)  Eri-dan,  Ro-dan,  &c.  It  is  a  curious  confirmation,  in  part  at  least,  of  this  hypo- 
thesis,  that  the  Ossetrs,  a  Cnucasiau  tribc,  have  tbe  word  Don  iu  their  languape  as  a  geaeral 
term  for  water,"  "  river,"  &c.  and  designate  all  mountain-streams  by  thb  appeuation. 
Compare  Mirbcrg,  Vntcrsuchungen,  «fcc.  Petcrsb.  p.  400.    RttUr,  VorhalU,  &c.  p.  304. 

38.  Fesuis  cohortes  abdidit  oppidis.    Alluding  to  thc  military  colonies  planted  byAugustos. 

Consult  Various  Keadings.  40.  Picrio  antro.    A  figurattve  allusion  to  the  charros  of  ti- 

teniry  leisiire.  Pieria  lay  to  tbe  east  and  soutli-east  of  Eordaea  and  Elimaea,  in  Macedonia. 
It  formed  one  of  tbe  most  interesting  parts  of  that  country,  both  in  consideration  of  the 
tradition»  to  whicb  it  had  given  birib,  as  being  tbe  first  seat  of  the  Muscs  bence  called  Picrid**, 
and  the  birth-place  of  Orpheus ;  and  also  of  the  important  events  which  occurred  there  at  a 
«iatcr  period,  iuvolving  the  destiny  of  the  Macedonian  empire  and  many  otherpaxtsof 
Greece.  Tbe  name  of  Pieria,  which  was  known  to  Uomer  (I/.  14.  226  )  was  derived  op- 
parently  from  the  Pisres,  a  Thraciau  pcople,  who  were  subsequently  eipclled  by  the  7e> 
■rncnuiae,  the  conquerors  of  Macedonia,  and  driven  north  beyond  the  Strj  mon  auid  momn 
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hngaeus,  where  they  forrocd  a  new  settlement.  Compare  Thucydides,  2.  99.  Herodotus, 
M12.  Crumers  Ancient  Gftece,  vol.  1.  p.  206. 

41.  Fo*  Une  con$ilium,  &c.  "  You,  ye  benign  deities,  both  in^pire  Carsar  with  pcaceful 
counsels  and  rejoice  in  having  done  so."  A  flattering  allusion  to  the  mild  and  liberai  policy 
of  Augastus,  and  his  patrooage  of  letters  and  the  arts.— In  reading  metrkally,  consUium  tl 
raust  be  pronounced  consil-yct.  Compare  Schncidcr,  L.  G.  vol.  1.  p.  93.  under  ihe  bead  of 
->ywwrew.  13.  TUonas.  The  battle  between  the  Titans  and  the  gods  of  Olympus  is  evi- 
dently  adumbrated  from  some  early  tradition  of  religious  conflicts  between  two  rival  sects. 
Compare  Constant,  de  la  Rdigion,  vol.  2.  p.  314.  seqq.  and  Eiplanatory  Notes,  O  *J.  12.  7. 
—44.  Fidmine  suslulcrit  corusco.    "  Swept  away  with  his  gleaming  thunderbolt."  Com- 

pare  the  spiendid  passages  in  Hcsiod,  (6«y.)  and  Atschylus,  P,  V.  366.  seqq.  50.  Fidens 

brackiiB.   "  Proudly  trusting  in  their  might." 

51.  Fralrcsque.  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  as  appears  from  what  follows.  Coropare  Homer,  Od. 
II.  315.  seqq.    'Ovaav  fr'  04Atyirv  pipavav  fytv,  k.  t.  X.    Tbe  allusion  is  now  no  longer  to  the 

Titans,  bot  to  thegiants  who  endeavoured  to  scale  the  heaven?.  52.  Pelion.   Mount  Pe- 

lion  was  situate  in  Thessaly.  Its  priocipal  summit  rises  bchind  folcos,  and  Ormenium,  and 
thechain  itself  eitends  from  the  south-eastern  eitremity  of  the  lake  Boebcts,  where  it 
nnites  with  one  of  the  ramificntions  of  Ossa,  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Magnesta. 
Compare  Strabo.  (9.— vol.  3.  p.  670.  td.  Tzschk.)    Herodolus,  7.  129.     Cramer's  Aneient 

Gretee.  ro/,  1.  p.  429.  Olympo.  Thc  situation  of  Olympus,  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  i* 

wellknown.  The  vale  of  Tempe  separated  it  from  Ossa.  Modern  travcllers  dwell  with 
admiration  on  the  colossal  magnificence  of  this  mountain,  which  seems  to  rise  at  once 
from  the  sea  in  order  to  hide  its  snowy  head  among  the  clouds.  Compare  the  descriplion 
givenby  Dr.  Holland,  (Trattts,  rol.  2.|>.27.)  and  Cramefs  Ancienl  Greece,  vol.  \.p.  212. 

53.  Scd  quid  Typhoeus,  &c.  The  mightiest  of  the  giants  are  here  enumerated.  The 
names  of  the  Titans  and  Gianti  are  frequently  confounded  by  the  ancient  writers.  Com- 
pare,  on  tiiis  subject,  the  reraarks  of  Heyne,  (ad  Apollod.  1.  6.)— —56.  Evulsisque  truncis,  iic. 
"Aad  Enceladus,  boldly  burling  to  the  beavens  trunks  of  trees  torn  up  from  the  roots." 
Compare  the  language  of  Apollodorus,  in  speaking  of  tbe  Giants(l.  6.  2.)  4c<for<{ov  Si  th  oipa- 
»J»  thpaf  K*i  ifif  fippivat. 

58-  ffinc  avidus,  &c.  "  In  this  quarter  stood  Vulcan,  burning  for  tbe  fight ;  in  tbat.  Juno, 
withaU  a  matron's  dignity.  The  term  matrona,  analogous  hcre  to  trdr»ia,  and  intended  to 
designate  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the  Queen  of  heaven,  conveyed  a  much  stronger  idea 
to  a  Roman,  than  it  does  to  a  modem,  reader.  Juno  was  generally  represented  as  a  malron, 
witaagrave  and  majestic  air,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  very  curious  armlogy  betwecn  this 
roode  of  depicting  the  goddess  and  the  Greek  name  assigned  her.  (*H(w,  or  *Hpv,  i.  e.  Hera, 

Lady," 41  Mistress."  Compare  the  Latin  Heru*  and  Hera,  the  Gerinan  Herr,  Herrinn,  and 
Um,  and  tue  remark  of  Aristotle  eiplanatory  of  the  Greek  terro  'Hpvf.  out  ^ytfidvn  r&v 
^%dnv  ptvoi  »}(jav  i)oo)ti,  oi  Xaoi  uvBpunroi.  Consult  also  Whiter's  Etymological  'Hctionary,  vol. 
2-s.  1147.)— As  regards  the  mode  of  atliring,  customary  among  the  Koman  matronae^  consult 
famfuueon.  eoi.  3.  p.  26.  Eng.  transl.    VaiUaut  Col.  2.  p.  6. 

• 

61  rorepnro,  &c.  "  Who  laves  his  flowing  locks  in  the  limpid  waters  of  the  (  asta- 
lianfounL"    Rore  for  lympha  is  beautifully  poetical.    Compare,  in  il  lnst  ration  of  a  similar 

usage,  luerabts,  1.  769.  and  496.    U.  4.  439.    Properiius.  2.  20.  Orvi,  Fat.  4.  778  Two 

lofty  rocks  rise  perpendiculariy  from  Oelphi,  nnd  obt-un  for  mount  Parnas«Mis  ihe  epitbet  of  <h* 
*6*>+tf,  or  the  two-headed.  Between  these  t  vo  ^ummils  the  celebrated  Castalian  fount  pours 
duwo,  being  fed  by  the  perpetual  snowsof  Parnassus.  "  The  Castalian  spring,"  says  Dod- 
W*H,  "is  clear,  and  forms  an  eicellent  beverage.  The  water,  which  oozes  frora  the  rockf 
ia  ancient  times  introduced  into  a  bollow  square,  wher»?  it  was  retained  for  the  u*e  of 

Pythia  and  the  oracular  priests.   The  fountain  is  ornamented  with  pendant  ivy,  and 
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ovcrshadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree.  Abovc  the  Pltac.driadc.sis  a  plain,  and  a  small  lak*.  tli* 
waten  of  which  enter  a  katabalhron  or  chasm  :  and  it  is  probably  from  this  that  (heCasta- 
lian  spring  is  snpplitd.  Aftcr  a  quick  dcsrent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valiey,  throogban»r- 
row  and  rocky  glen,  it  joins  the  little  river  Plcistus.  (DodiccWstraccls,  vol.  1.  j>.  172.  Coc. 
parc  Cramers  Aucient  Grcccr,  rol.  2.  p.  170.) 


62.  Lyriae.  dumcta.    «  The  tlmkcts  of  Lyrin/'    Compare  the  rcmark  of  Sfitscherlic:i. 
"  Dumetanon  tam  nd  ncmora,  ApoUini  sacra,  quam  potius  ad  naturam  istius  regionis.  cmttcl- 
tuota  cst  atquc  accliris,  accommodnte  mcmnrata  czittimem."    Lycia  was  a  woody  country,  inttr- 
5*r.ted  by  cbains  of  mnuntain«.    Pliny  (H.  N.  12.28.)  praises  its  ccdars,  and  (12.  1.) 
plnne-trces.    Compnrc  the  de«crjplion  givcn  by  Mannert,  Gco^r.  dcr  Gr.  und  R.  roi  (vjtf 

3.  p.  159.  scqq  G3.  Natalcm  silcam.    u  His  natal  wood,  oci  Jlount  Cy ntbus,  in  the  islwd 

of  Delov  64.  Dcliustt  Patareus  Apollo.    "  Apollo,  god  of  Delos  and  of  Patara."  Th* 

cily  of  Patara,  in  Lycia,  was  situate  on  thc  southern  coast,  below  the  mouth  of  tbeXanlhiK 
It  was  cclehrnted  for  nn  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  that  deity  was  said  to  rcside  here  duriog  sii 
monthsof  the  year,  nnd  during  the  remaining  six  at  Delos.  Compare  llrgil,  At%.  4.  143. 
seqq.  and  thc  remark  of  Screius  (ad  loc.)  u  Constat  Apollinem  stx  mtnsibms  hicms  afudPata- 
ram,  Lyciae  civitatem.  darc  rcsponta,  undc.  Patareus  Apollo  dieitxtr;  et  tex  mensibtu atsticii  tpud 
Delum"  Patara  and  Delos  cvidently  mark  the  routc  taken  by  the  worshipof  Apollo  (the 
Sun)  in  its  progress  from  the  eastern  to  thc  westem  nations.  Patara  has  beeo  visited.aad 
thoroughly  explored,  by  the  Mission  of  the  Society  of  DUettanti,  under  tbe  directioo  of  Sir 

William  (icll.   (Walpntes  Collction,  rol.  3.  p.  268.  and  534.  #eo?.)  PaUnuu  To  be 

pronounced  as  a  trisyllable.    Comparc  OUarii  \ot.  Orb.  Ant.  vol.Z.p.  95.and llcusinprai 
Cic.dcOJ.  1.  1.6. 

05.  Vit  consili  trptr.*,  &c.  "  Forcc  dcvoid  of  jndgment  f-inks  nnder  its  own  wei^bt."' 
Comparc  Euripidcs,  (Tcmenldae.  frag.  II. — Op.  rol.  7.  p.  G72.  ed.  Glasg.  1821.)  'hipi  iir 

a/iaOr^  iroWdxtf  rifttt  /to*£5/jv.  66.  Temperatam.    "  W  hen  under  its  control."  Uioerstand 

consilio.  Prorehvnt  in  mnjvs.    "  Inrreasc."    Equivalcnt  to  nvgtni.     -69.  Gy- 

ges,  Cottus,  and  Briarcus,  sons  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  wcre  hurled  by  their  fatber  toTtrta- 
rus.  Jupiter,  bowever,  brotight  them  back  to  the  light  of  day.  and  wa5  aidedby  tbe«in 
ovcrthrowing  the  Titans.  Snch  is  the  mythological  narrative  of  Hcsiod.  (0wy.6tt.nfl.) 
Horacc  cvidently  confounds  this  cosmogonical  fable  with  one  of  later  date.  Tbe  CesnM- 
7ii  ('E>c<iroyxript<)  nre  of  a  much  earlicr  creation  than  the  rebellioui  giants,  aod  fightoathe 
j-ideof  thcgods:  wherens.  in  the  present  pnssnge,  Horace  secms  to  identifyone  oftheir 
numbcrs  with  these  vcry  giants.  A  parallel  instance.  in  the  case  of  Briarcus,  occors  io  fir 
^i^,  Acn.  10.  565.  siqq.    Compnre  notc  on  vcrsc  53  of  this  ode. 

71.  Orton.  The  welbknnwn  huntcr  and  ginnt  of  carly  fable.  His  story  is  varionslT  toW 
According  tothecommon  account,  hc  was  killed  by  a  scorpion,  pent  by  Terraor  Diaaa,for 
bnving  boastcd  that  he  would  triumph  ovcr  evcry  animal.  (Artxlus,  646.  Orii 
540.)  Horace,  howcver,  follows  the  authority  of  CdUmachus  (H.  in  Disn.  965.)  aad  iW- 
candtr  (  Thc r.  13.)  who  makc  Orion  to  havcoffercd  violenceto  Diana;  bnthediffenfromAem 
as  to  the  mcaos  by  which  his  death  was  effected.  Thc  rirginca  sagitta  is  in  accordaoce  whh 
thc  statcment  of  lloroer  (Od.  6.  124.)  who  assigns,  however,  a  different  offcnce ;  wbereas 
CaUimachuRand  Nicander  ascribe  his  death,  in  conformity  with  thc  common  accCTmt,lo« 

-rorpion.    Compnre  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.  \.  4.  3.  73.  hjccta  monstris,  fce.  A  Graccism 

for  sr  injcctam  dotct,  AiC.    «  Earth  grieves  at  being  cast  ut>on  thc  monsters  of  her  owo 
duction."    An  nllnsion  to  thc  ovcrthrow  nnd  punishment  of  the  Giants.  (rtyn-u»-) 
r  cladns  was  bnricd  undcr  Sicily,  Polyliotes  under  Nisyrus,  torn  off  by  Neptunc  froin  the  isk 

of  Cos,  Otus  nndcr  Cretc,  o>c."  (Apollod.  1.  6  2.)  Partus.   The  Tiuns  are  now  oiean' 

who  were  also  the  sons  of  Terra  (Jipolhd.  1.  1.3.)  and  whom  Jopiter  hurled  to  Tartan:J 

(Id.  1.2.  3.)  75.  Necptrcdxt  xmposxtam,  &c.    "  Nor  does  therapid  fire  consome  ^f,D? 

placed  upon  Xnccladus."  i.e.   Nor  is  Enceladua  lightened  ofbii        Piodar  (r*jtf«  ) 
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and  Aeschylas  (P.  v\  373.)  placc  Typhoeus  (Tvffr )  under  tbis  mountain.  Compare  Boetkli, 
ad  Pind.  I.  c.  and  BUmjitld,  Gtoss.  ad  P.  V  362. 

77.  TUui.  Tityos  was  slain  by  Apollo  and  Diana,  for  attempting  violencc  towards  La- 
tona.    (dpollod.  1.4.1)  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  14.  8.— —78.  Altt.  Tlie 

vultare.    Compare  ApollodorUS,  l.  f -;*©X<f(rrai  i)  nai  uctH  bdvarov  ylms  y&p  airoi  r^*  Kapitav  iv 

*A<W  /ffttonr.  Ntquitiae  addilus  custos.   "  Added  as  the  constant  avcnger  of  bis  guilt." 

 79.  Amatorem.    "  Who  sought  to  gain  Proscrpina  to  his  love."    TltipiBow  rto  tttpctaXvra 

uYtirrariptvQv  yduov.  (Apollod.  2.  5. 12.)  Pirithous,  accorapanied  by  Tbeseus,  descended  to 
Hades  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  Proserpina.  He  was  seized  by  Pluto,  and  bound  to  a 
rock  with  "  countless  fetters."  (trtcentis  eatenis.)  The  nature  of  bis  punisbment,  bowever, 
is  differently  given  by  other  writcrs.   Consult  the  observations  of  Hcyne,  (ad  Apotlod.  I.  c.) 


ODE  6.  The  ode  opens  with  a  complimentary  allusion  to  the  powcr  of  Augustus,  and  to> 
his  having  wrested  the  Roman  standards  froro  the  hands  of  the  Parthians.  The 
bard  thcn  dwells  for  a  time  upon  the  disgraccful  defeat  of  Crassus,  after  which  the  noble 
examplc  of  Regulus  is  introduced,  and  a  tacit  comparison  is  then  made  during  tbe  rest  of  the 
piece  betwecn  thc  high-loned  principles  of  the  virtuous  Roman,  and  the  strict  disciplinc  of 
Augustus. 


1.  Coclo  lonantcm,  Lc.    "  Wc  believe  from  bis  thundering  that  Jove  relgns  in  the  skies.  ' 

Compare  Lucan,  3.  319.  teqq.  2.  Pratsens  divut,  &c.  Having  stated  the  common  groundn 

on  which  the  belicf  of  Jupiter's  divinity  is  founded,  the  poet  now  procceds,  in  accordance 
rcith  the  flattery  of  the  age,  to  name  Augustus  as  a  "deity  uponcarth,"  (prac^ensdivus). 
ftssigning,  as  a  proof  of  this,  his  triuroph  over  the  nations  of  the  farthcst  cast  and  wcst,  es- 
pecially  his  having  wrestcd  from  tbc  Partbians,  by  the  mere  terror  of  his  name,  the  standards 
so  disgracefully  lost  by  the  Roman  Crassus.  As  regards  the  ciprcssion  pratsens  dirus, 
compare  the  Sdj  irt<parfa,  whichoccurs  among  the  titles  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Con- 
sultalso  Explanatory  Notcs,  Ode  3.  3.  11.  Buttmann,  in  bis  Myllwlogus,  p.  42.  scqq.  lias  some 
very  sensible  remarks,  on  the  subject  of  our  poefs  flattery  of  Augustus,  in  ranking^him  with 
the  gods ;  and  tlie  conciusion  to  which  be  arrives  is  this,  that  Horace,  in  common  wilh  most 
of  the  philosophical  spirits  of  bis  time,  bclievcd  in  one  supreme  bcing,  one  concentrated 
godhead,  Jupiter,  while  all  the  othcr  creations  of  Mythology  were  adopted  by  him  not  from 
their  moral,  but  merely  frora  their  poetic,  value.  Among  these  last  Augustus  mny  easily 
find  a  place,  and  tbe  bard,  by  styling  him  a  deity  upon  carth,  only  means  to  eipress  tbe  idea 
that  be  was  the  greatest  individual  of  his  age.  "  In  Horazens  Scbmeicbelei  bleibt,"  obscrves 
Buttmann,  "  nach  Ausscheiduug  der  Konvenienz  und  der  Poesic,  die  unleugbare  Walirheit 
Qbrig,  dass  zu  seiner  Zeit  August  die  wichtigste  Person  dcr  Welt  war."  (Muthologns,  xol  1, 
p.  47.) 

3.  Jjdjcetis  Britannis,  Slc.  "TheBritons  and  the  formidable  Parthians  being  addcd  to 
his  sway.  "  According  to  Strabo  (4. — vol.  2.  p.  68.  ed.  Teschk.)  some  of  the  princes  of 
Britain  sent  erobassies  and  presents  to  Augustus,  and  placed  a  large  portion  of  the  island 
onder  his  control.  It  was  not,  however,  rcduced  to  a  Roman  provincc  until  the  time  of 
Claudios.  What  Horace  adds  respecting  the  Partbians  is  adorned  with  the  exaggeration  of 
poetry.  This  nation  was  not,  in  fect,  added  by  Augustus  to  the  empire  of  Rome,  they  only 
sorreodered,  through  dread  of  the  Roman  power,  the  staodards  taken  from  Crassus. 

6.  MUesne  Crassi,  &c  "  Has  the  soldier  of  Crassus  lived.  a  degraded  husband,  with  a 
Barbarian  wlfe  ?"   An  allnsion  to  the  soldiers  of  Crassus  made  captives  by  tbe  Parthian», 
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aad  who,  to  savc  tliclr  lives,  had  intermarried  with  feraales  of  that  nation.  Hente  Uie  pe- 
culiar  force  of  rixii.  which  is  well  eaplained  by  one  of  tbe  scholiasts:  «'  Ifctreia  rictonow 
acceprrunt,  ut  rilam  mererenlnr."  To  constitute  a  lawful  marriage  atnong  the  Romans,  it  was 
requirel  ihat  both  the  contracting  parties  be  citizens,  and  free.  Therewa»  oo  legitirnate 
union  between  *iaves,  nor  was  a  Roman  cilizen  permitted  to  marry  a  slave,  abarbarian.or  • 
foreigner  generally.  Sui:h  a  connection  was  called  cotumbium,  not  mntrimo,mm.  Compare 
Heinecciu*,  Antiq.  Rom.  Juris^.  llt.  Syntag.  Lib.  1.  Tii.  10.  6  16.  p.  135.  td  .'leaW*  and 

the  remarks  of  the  editor  i»  his  Epicrisis.  p.  921.  7.  Pro  Curia.  &c.     Ah,  senate  of  my 

country,  and  degenerole  principles  of  the  day  !"  The  poet  mourns  over  the  want  of  ipirit, 
on  the  part  of  the  senate,  in  allowing  the  disgTaceful  defeat  of  Crassus  to  remain  solon* 
unavenged,  and  orer  the  stain  fiied  on  the  martial  character  of  Rome,  by  tbis  connection  of 
her  captive  soldiery  with  their  Barbarian  conquerors.  8uch  a  view  of  the  subject  carne* 
with  it  a  tacit  but  flaUering  eulogium  on  the  successful  operations  of  Augustus. 

9.  SuA  reg.  Medo.      Beneath  a  Parthian  kiog."  Marsus  et  Appulus.  The  MarVians  and 

Appulians,  the  bravest  portlon  of  the  Roman  arraies,  are  heretaken  to  denote  tne  Bonan 

soloiers  generally.    Couipare  Eiplaoatory  Notes,  Ode  I.  2.  39.  10.  J«*on«.  Tbe 

Ancilia  were  tbe  "  sacred  shields"  carried  round  in  procession  by  the  Salii,  or  pnesU  ol 
Mars.  (Coiopare  Explanatory  Notcs.Ode  1.36.  12.)  One  of  tbem  was  sopposed to  have 
dropped  from  beavenin  the  reign  of  Nu..>a,  and  o.  its  preservation  the  safcty  of  Ihe  empirc 
was  bclievcd  to  depend.    As  retjards  tbe  form  of  the  aneUia,  consult  Lipaus,  Dt  Mdtt.  Km. 

Analecl.  ad  lib.  3-  diul.  1.  Et  nomiuis  et  togae.    "  Aud  of  the  name  aod  attire  of  a  Kc 

man."  The  toga  was  the  dislinguishing  part  of  the  Roman  dress  andthe  badge  of  a  c.tuen. 
Compare  Cicero,  pro  Rab.  4.  Suetouius,  rit.  Ctoud.  15.  Ptin.  Ep.  4. 11.  ^™J£ 
reigners  were  allowed  to  wear  the  toga,  only  by  special  permbsion.  Cotnpare  B^ccvu, 
Ani  Kom.  Appndix.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  Dc  stat.  f>cregr.-ed.  Haubold.  p.  349.  Ontheformof 
the  toga,  consult  Rubcnim,  de  Re  lotiaria,  and  F enariu*  de  R.  V.  both  cootained  » the  «itt 
vol.  of  Gracviu*'*  Thesaurus  Ant.  Rom.    Compare  also  Montfaucon,  ro/.3.  p.  11.       "f  • 


11  Aeternaeqw  Vtstae.    Alluding  to  tbe  sacred  fire  kept  constantly  burn.ng  by  the  Vestaj 
Virglns  in  tbe  temple  of  tbe  goddess.   "  Vesta,"  observes  R-  P.  Knight,  «  wno*  syntWl 
was  fire,  was  beld  to  be,  equally  witfa  Ceres,  a  personificatiou  of  tbe  Eartb,  or  ratber  of 
genial  heat  which  pervades  it,  to  which  its  productive  powers  were  supposed  to  be  o«>°g 
wherefore  her  tcmple  at  Rome  was  of  a  circular  form,  having  tbe  sacred  fire  in  tbe  cenue, 
but  no  statue."    (KnighCs  Enauiry,  &c.  42.-C/a*.  Journ.  rol.  23.  p.  232.)  Compare  * 
remarks  of  Nochden,  on  ihe  Worv.ip  of  Vesta,  (  !a  s.  Jo,  m.  voi.  15.  p.  123  »^  ' 
cotumi  Jot^  Jk :.    "  The  Capitol,  and  the  Rotnan  city,  biing  safe,"  i.  e.  Tbough  t  e 
man  power  remained  still  superior  to  its  foes.  Jove  is  hcre  put  for  Jott  CapilohM,  eqiro  . 
in  fact,  to  Capitotio. 


13.  Hoc  earerat,  &c  The  example  of  Regulus  is  now  cited,  who  foreaaw  the  «Til 
that  would  result  to  his  country,  if  tlie  Roman  soldicr  was  allowed  to  place  his  w 
safety  any  where  but  in  arms.  Hence  the  vanquished  cominander  recommends  to  W hwj» 
trymen  not  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Carthaginians,  and,  by  receiving  back^ Ui«  °- 
tnan  captives,  establish  •  precedent  pregnant  with  ruin  to  a  future  age.  Tfte .  solfier  mnM 
either  conq-.cr  or  die  ;  he  raust  not  espect  that  by  becoming  a  captive  he  will  have  a  chan 
of  beingransomed,  and  thus  restored  to  his  country.  Tbe  story  of  Regulus  u  too  we. 
known  to  need  detailing  in  this  place.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  tbat  tbe  sccou 
of  his  having  been  put  to  death  by  tbe  Carthaginians  does  not  rest  on  a  very  firm  ov^ 
Compare  BoeUicher,  Geschichte  der  Chartager,  Beriuh  1827.  and  Foreigu  Reriew,  *■* 
305. 


14.  Dissentientis  oondUionibus,  &c.  "  Abhorring  thebase  terms  proposed  by  Cartk^ 
and  a  precedent  pregnant  with  ruin  to  a  future  age."   Alludhig  to  the  terms  of  accoism 
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dfttion  oi  which  he  himsclf  was  the  bearer,  and  which  hf  advised  his  coantrymcn  to  reject 
The  Cartbaginians  wished  peace,  and  a  mutual  ransoming  01  prisoner».    Compare  Silius 

Italicus,  6.  346.  seqq.  17.  Si  non  periret,  &.c.    **  If  the  captive  yooth  were  npt  to  perish 

unlamentcd,"  i.  e.  to  die  in  capUvity,  nnpitied  and  unransoraed.  20.  M  ni.bus.    *  From 

our  soldiery."  25.  Porta&pit  non  clusas.  '*  And  the  gates  of  the  foe  «tanding  open,  and  the 

fields  once  ravaged  by  our  soldiery  now  cultivated  by  their  hands."  Regulus,  previous  to 
bis  overthrow,  had  spreud  terror  to  the  very  gates  of  Cartbage.  The  scene  ls  now  chang- 
ed,  and  the  Roroan  soldiers  now  cultivaie  as  slaves  the  very  ground  which  ti>ey  had  travers* 
ed  as  victors.  In  relation  to  the  successes  of  Regulus,  and  his  defeat  by  Xaulhippus,  com- 
|«re  Diodorus  Siculus,  fragm.  lib.  23.— c*f.  9.  p.  327.  cd.  Bip. 

25.  Auro  rcpensus,  &c.  Strong  and  bitter  irony.  "  The  soldier,  after  being  ransomed 
by  gold,  will  no  doubt  return  a  braver  man  .'"——20.  Medicata  fueo.  "  When  once  staincd 
by  the  dye."  The  fucus  ($6*0%)  is  properly  a  sort  of  sea-weed,  which  was  anciently  used  iu 
dying,  andin  colouring  tbe  feces  of  women.  Hence  all  kinds  of  dye  obtained  this  name. 
lt  is  ranked  by  the  Franch  botanists  under  the  general  head  of  Thalassiophytes.  Compare 
Martyt,  ad  Virg.  Qtorft.A.  39.  and  Fie,  Florede  Vtr$u%p.  59. 

29.  Nte  eera  tvrtus,  &c.  "Nor  doestrue  valour,  when  once  it  bas  fallen  from  its  place,  care 

to  be  reinstated  in  those  breasts  wbich  have  beconie  degraded  by  cowardice."  35.  Qvi 

lora  restrictis,  kc.  **  Who  has  ingloriously  felt  the  thongs  upon  his  arms  pinioned  bebind 
bim,  and  has  feared  death  from  that  very  quarter,  wb-jnce,  with  far  more  propriety,  be  might 
have  obtained  an  exemptioo  from  servitude."  He  should  have  trusted  to  hbarms:  they 
would  have  saved  him  from  captivity.  Vitam  is  here  equivalent  to  salutem.  Consult  Va- 
rious  Readings.— 36.  Pacem  duello  miscuit.  "  Has  confounded  peace  with  war."  He  has 
surrendered  when  his  arms  were  in  his  hands,  and  has  soughtpeace  in  the  heat  of  action 
frorn  bis  fbe,  when,  by  usiiig  those  arms  bravely,  hc  might  have  come  ofT  victorious  from  the 
field. 

40.  Probrosis  altior  Italiae  ruinis.  "  Rendered  more  glorious  by  the  disgraceful  downfall 
of  Italy."^— 42.  Ut  capitis  minor.  **  As  one  no  longer  n  freeman."  Alluding  to  his  being 
a  captive  to  the  Carthaginiuns.  Among  the  Romans,  any  loss  ol  liberty,  or  of  the  rigbts  of 
citisens,  was  called  Dimiuutio  capitis.  (Cic.  pro  MiL  36.)  The  loss  of  libertv,  wbich  includ- 
ed  the  loss  of  the  city  and  of  one's  family,  was  called  diminutio  capitis  maxima ;  any  change 
of  family,  ndnima.  Compare  Hcincccius,  Ant.  Rom.  Ub.  1.  Ttt.  16.  De  capitis  diminutione. 
—td.  Ilaubold,  p.  173.  seqq. 

45.  Doncc  labantes,  cVc.  "  Until,  as  an  adviser,  he  confirmed  the  wavering  minds  of  the 
lathers,  by  counsel  never  given  on  any  previous  occasion."  i.  e.  Until  he  setlled  tbe  wa- 
vering  minds  of  the  senate  by  becoming  the  autlior  of  advtce  before  unheard.  Regulus 
advised  the  Romans  to  prosecule  the  war  strenuously,  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.— — 49.  Al- 
qui  s  itbal,  dcc.  **  And  yet  he  well  knew  what  crueltios  the  Barbarian  torturer  was  prepar- 
iog  for  hiiu."  Regnlus  well  knew  how  cruel  a  reception  he  would  mect  with  from  the  en- 
i-aged  and  disappointed  foe.  On  the  subject  of  his  sufferings,  bowever,  consult  note  on 
verse  13.  of  this  ode. 

62.  Reditus.  The  plural  form  beautifully  marks  his  frequent  attempts  to  return,  and  the 
endeavours  of  the  crowd  to  oppose  his  design.  Abstract  nouns  are  frequently  used  in  tbe 
plural  in  Latin,  where  our  own  idiom  does  not  allow  of  it,  to  denote  a  repetition  of  the 
sarae  act,  or  the  existence  of  the  same  qualtty  in  different  subjects.  Thus  in  Cicero  (Man. 
L.  6.)  we  have  Adrentus  vmpcraiorum.    So  Effusiones  hominum  (in  Pis.  22.)  hUeritus  ex- 

ercituum  (De  Off.  2.  6.)  Stc.   Compare  Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  44.  Kenrick's  transl.  53.  Longa 

negolia.  "Tbe  tedious  concerns."— — 55.  Venafranos  i»  ogro*.  Compare  Explanatory 
IVotes,  Ode  2.  6. 16.— —56.  Laudacmonium  Tarcntum.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode 
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ODE  6.     Addressed  to  tbe  corrupt  and  dissolute  Romans  of  his  age,  and  ascribing  the  ua- 
tional  calamities,  which  bad  bcfallcn  thetn,  to  tbe  anger  of  the  gods  al  their  bban- 
donment  of  public  and  prifate  virtue.   To  beighten  the  picture  of  present  corruption,  a 
view  istaken  of  the  simple  manners  wbich  marked  the  carlier  days  of  Rome. 

Although  no  mention  is  made  of  Augustus  in  this  piecc,  yet  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
wrilten  at  the  time  when  that  emperor  was  actively  engpged  in  restraining  Ihe  tide  of  poblic 
and  private  corruption  ;  when,  as  Suefonius  informs  us  (rit.  Aug.  30.)  he  was  rebuilding  tbe 
sacred  edinces  whicb  had  either  been  destroyed  by  fire  or  suffered  to  fall  to  ruin.  wbile  by 
the  Lex  Julia,  «•  De  adultcriis,"  and  the  Lex  Papia-Poppaea,  "  De  maritandis  ordinibus,"  ke 
whs  striving  to  reform  tbe  moral  condition  of  his  people.  Hence  it  may  be  conjectured 
tbat  the  poet  wislies  to  cclebrate.in  the  present  odc,  the  civic  virtues  of  the  monarcb. 


I.  Ddiets  majorum,  &c.  "  TUnugh  guiltless  of  Ihem,  tbou  shalt  atone,  O  Romziu,  for  tbe 
crimes  of  thy  fathers."  Tbe  crimes  bere  alludcd  to  bave  relerence  principaJly  to  tbe 
excesses  of  tlie  civil  wars.  As  regards  the  early  and  prevalent  belief  that  the  children 
were   punished  for  the  crimes  of  thcir  parents,  compare  Euripides,  (AUmaton,  frag. 

7.—Op  rol.l.  p.  556.  ad  Gtatg.  1821)    Td  rCtv  Tt<tor»v  L(  prrjftcrai  Sri<  pidV«T-'  3. 

Aedcs.  "  The  shrines."  F.quivalent  to  delubra.  For  some  remarks  on  the  distinctire  force 
,      of  Aedes,  Fanutn,  Tcmplum,  &c.  consull  Crombic,  Gymnasium.  stce  Symbola  Critica,  ro/.  1  p. 

270.  seqq.  Zd.  ed.  i.  Foeda  nigro  simulacra  fumo.    "  Their  images,  sullied  wilb  the  black 

smoke."  The  statues  of  the  gods,  in  tbe  tcmples,  wcre  apt  to  contract  impurities  from  the 
smoke  of  tbe  altars,  &c.  Hence  thc  custom  of  aunually  washing  them  in  rnnniog  water  or 
the  nearest  sea,  a  ritc  which,  acr.ording  to  the  poet,  had  been  long  interrupted  by  the  negiect 
of  the  Romans.  On  this  specie*  of  ablution,  compare  tbe  lcarned  remarks  of  Spankeim,  ad 
Callim.  Hymn.  in  Lav.  Pall.—cd.  Erucsti,  vol.  2.  p.  697.  seqq. 

5.  ImpcTits.    "Thou  holdest  the  reins  of  empire."  C.  Hinc  omne  principium,  &c. 

"  From  thcm  derive  the  commenccment  of  every  undertaking,  to  them  ascribe  its  issoe." 
Begin  nothing  without  first  oblaining  the  approbation  of  the  gods,  and  when  sucness  frhall 

bave  crowned  your  efforts,  return  tbanks  to  them  as  tbe  authors  of  it.  Jn  metrical  readiag. 

pronounce  principium  huc,  as  tbey  occur  in  this  passoge,  principyuc,  aod  compare  Lxpla- 
natory  Notes,  Ode  3.  4.  41. 

8.  Hcsperiae.  Put  for  Italiae.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 36.  4.  0.  Monaesu 
et  Pacori  manus.  Alluding  lo  two  Parthian  commandcrs  who  had  proved  victorious  orer 
the  Romans.   Monaeses,  niore  commouly  known  by  tbe  name  of  Surena,  is  tbe  same  that 

defeated  Crassus.  (Plut.  tit.  Crass.  td.  Hutlcn,  rol.  3.  p.  434.  seqq.)  The  appellation  of  So- 

rena.given  himby  the  hislorical  writers,  is  merely  a  Parthian  term,  indicating  hishigh  raak 
Velleius  Paterculus  (2.  46.)  asslgns  the  defeat  of  Crassus  to  king  Orodes  Bnt  Piutarcb  more 
correctly  informs  us,  tbat  the  Parthian  monarch  divided  his  army  into  two  parU,  with  ooe  of 
wnicbbe  ravagcd  Armenia,  whiie  bc  left  tbe  other  with  Surcna  (Monaeses)  to  act  againsf  fhe 
Romans.— Pacorus,  the  other  Parthian  commander  mentioned  by  tbe  poet,  was  the  ton  of 
king  Orodes,  and,  iu  conjunction  with  Labienus,  (Dio  Cassius,  48.  24.  seqq.)^  defeated  Didius 
Saxa,  the  lieutenant  of  Marc  Antony. 

10.  Non  auspicalot  contudit  impctus.  "  Have  crushed  our  inauspicious  efforts."  The  ev 
pression  non  auspicatos,  refers  to  the  neglecting  the  auspices,  and  admonitions  of  the  godi, 
or,  in  othcr  words,  to  the  injustice  of  these  attempts  ou  the  part  of  the  Romans.  As  regards 
tbe  unfkvnurahle  omens  undcr  which  Crassus  set  out  on  his  Parthian  expedition,  compare 
Plutarch,  (Vit.  Crass. — ed.  Hutten,  col.  3.  p.  426.)— —11.  Et  adjecisse  preedam,  Lc.  "  And 
proudly  smile,  in  havingadded  tbe  spoils  of  Romans  to  tbeir  military  ornaments,  of  scanty 
siee  before."  By  torques  are  meant,  among  the  Roman  writers,  golden  chains,  which  went 
round  the  neck,  bestowed  as  military  rewards.    The  term  b  hcre  applied  in  a  general  sense 
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lo  tue  Parthians,  while  the  epithet  added  to  it  implies  the  inforior  military  famc  of  this 
nation  previous  to  their  victories  over  the  Romans. 

13.  Occupatam  seditionibus.  '*  Embroiled  in  civil  dissensions."  According  to  the  poct. 
the  weakness  conseqaent  on  disanion  bad  almost  given  the  capital  ovcr  ioto  the  hands  of  ils 

foes.  14.  Dacus  et  Atlkiops.   An  allosion  to  the  approaching  conflict  betwecn  Augustus 

and  Aotony.  By  the  term  Aethiops  are  meant  the  Acgyptiaos  gencrally.  As  regards  tho 
Dacians,  Dio  Cassius  (61.  28.)  states.  that  they  had  sent  arabassadors  to  Augustus,  but,  not 
obtaining  what  they  wished,  bad  thereupon  inclined  to  the  side  of  Antony.  According  to 
Suetonius  (vit.  Aug.  21.)  their  incursions  were  checked  by  Augustus,  and  three  of  their 

loaders  slain.  17.  Nuptias  inquinavcrc    *"  Have  polluted  the  purity  of  the  nuptial 

compact."  Compare  the  account  given  by  Heineccius  of  tbe  Lex  Julia,  11  De  adultcrio," 
and  the  remarks  of  the  same  writer  relative  to  the  laws  against  tbis  oflence  prior  to  the 
time  of  Angustus.   (Antiq.  Rom.  Hb.  4.  tit.  18.  §  51.— ed.  llaubold.  p.  782.)  Consultalso 

Stsstsmms,  vit.  Aug.  34.  20.  In  patriam  populumqvs.   The  term  patriam  contains  an  al- 

tasion  to  publlc  calaraities,  vibWe  populmn,  ontbe  otherhand,  refers  to  such  asare  of  aprirate 
natuxc,  the  loss  of  property,  of  rank,  of  character,  &c. 

21.  ftfolus  lonicos.  The  dances  of  the  lonlans  were  not«d  for  thcir  wanton  cbaracter. 
Compare  Aristophanes.  Thesmoph.  169,  and  the  remarks  of  Kuster,  and  Derglcr,  ad.  loc. 

Consokalso  Toup,  Em.  tn  Suid.  1.  p.  IGo.  167.  and  Pnrson's  Tracts,p.  185.  22.  Fingitur 

artibus.    "Is  trained  up  to  seductive  nrts."   Artibus  is  the  dativc.  24.  De  Unero  ungui. 

44  From  her  very  childhood."  Corapare  Autome*loiu  {Ep.  3-  1,— Anthol.  Gr.  xol.  2.  p.  191. 
ed.  Jaeobs)    aV«A«3v  M^. 

33.  His  parentibus.   "  From  sucb  parents.''  35,  Cceidit.  "  Smotc."  37.  Ruslicorum 

militum.   The  best  portion  of  tbe  Roman  troops  wcre  obtained  from  the  Rustic  Tribes,  as 

being  most  inured  to  toil.   Compare  Lipsius,  dc  Mil.  Rom.  Hb.  l.oW.2.  38.  SabeUis 

(igottibus.  The  simple  manners  of  earlier  times  remained  longest  in  force  ainong  tbe  Sa- 
bines,  and  tbe  tribes  supposed  to  bavc  issued  from  thcm.  The  whole  race  is  here  alluded  to 
in  the  epitfaet  Sobellis,  thoogh  tbe  Uomans  more  commonly  meant  by  ^abuHians,  not  tbe 
parent-stock  of  the  Sabines,  but  the  tribes  that  procecdcd  from  it,  suph  as  the  Marsians,  Pe- 
iignians,  Samnites,  Lucanians.  &c.  Compnre  MeJibulir,  Rom.  Uisl.  rol.  1.  p.  71.  Hare  and 
ThirlxjcaWs  transl. 

41.  Soi  ubi  montmm,  &c.  A  beautiful  description  of  the  approach  of  evening.  Com- 
pare,  as  regards  the  cxpression  juga  dcmeret  bobus  Jaligatis,  the  Grcek  terms  0<ri\v*t(  and 
favlvrtf.— 43.  Amicum  tempus,  iic.   44  Restoring,  with  bis  departing  chariot,  the  pleas- 

ing  period  of  repose  from  toil."  45.  Dsmnosa  dies.   "  Wastiog  time."   Dies  is  most 

tommoDly  masculinc  when  used  tc  denote  aparticular  day,  and  feminine  when  it  is  spoken 
of  the  duration  of  time.  Comparc,  bowever,  the  remarks  of  Zumpt,L.  G.  p.  41.  KmricWs 
transl.  2d.  td. 


ODE  7.   Addresscd  to  Asterie,  whom  tiie  poet  exborts  to  continue  faitbful  to  the  absent 
Gyges,  and  to  beware  of  thc  addresse»  of  Enipcus. 

1.  fcsndidi  Favonti,  "  The  fair  breezes  of  Spring."'  Thc  epithet  candidi  is  here  applied 
to  thc  breczes  of  Spring,  fromtheir  dispelling  the  dark  clouds  and  storms  of  winter.  Tbe 
niqpi  vcnti  stand  directly  opposed.  In  relatioa  to  tbe  term  Favonius,  compare  Explanatory 
>'otes,  Ode  1.  4. 1.  3.  T/iyna  mercc  beatum.   "  Enrichcd  with  Bithynian  m*^thandiee.,, 
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■  1.  Fide»  The  old  form  of  the  genitive  for Jidei.  Compare  Slrutt,  Vtbtr  iitLot.  Dtchn 
und  Conj.  p.  38.  Priscian,  vol.  1.  p.  354.  ed.  Krehl.  Sallust.  td.  Anthon.p.  296.  and  consull 
Various  Readings. 

6.  Oricum.  Oricum,  orOricus,  was  a  ceiebrated  town  and  harbour,  whieh  8cylu,(Pc- 
ripl.p.  10.)  arid  other  early  writers  ptace  in  lllyria,  wbile  Ptolemy  eoumerales  it  amongtbe 
citiesof  Epirus.  Ilerodotus  (*J.  94.)  speaks  of  it  ns  a  port  not  far  from  Apollooia  and  tbe 
niouth  of  tbe  Aous.  Oricum  was  much  frcqueuted  by  the  Romans  in  tbcir  commnnkatiou 
withGreece,  beingvery  couveniently  situated  for  that  purpose  from  its  proiimity  to  Hy- 
druntum  and  Brundusium.  Cramtfs  Ancient  Greece,  tol.  1.  p.  62.  seqq.—%.  Posl  wana 
Caprae  sidera.  "  After  thc  raging  stars  of  tbe  Goat  bave  riaen."  Capra,  tbe  same  with 
Antalthaea,  is  a  slar  of  the  (irst  magnitude,  in  the  shoulder  of  Auriga;  two  smallcrooes,  in 
his  left  hand,  mark  the  hoedi  or  kids.  (Com|»re  Dupuis,  Origine  de  tous  la  Culbs.  tol.  6. p. 
393.)  Both  the  rising  andsettingof  Capra  were  accompanied  by  lempeatuons  weatbfr. 
{Aralut.  Phaen.  15G.  stqq.)  The  ollusion,  however,  is  here  to  the  risiog  of  the  star,  siore 
its  settingtook  place  in  that  part  of  theyear,  (Calendsof  January,  Hjfginus.  15.),ahen  tae 
sea  wasclosed  against  navigation. 

9.  Hospitae.    Referring  to  Cbloe.  10.  Tuis  ignibus.  "  With  the  same  love  tbalQion 

hast  for  him."— — 13.  MuVur perfida.  "  Uis  false  spouse."  Alluding  to  Antaea,  as  Homer 
calls  the  wife  of  Proetus,  (//.  6. 155.  seqq.)  or  Stbenobaea,  os  others  give  tbe  oame.  Forthe 
atory  of  Bellerophoo,  consult  Lcmpriere'8  Classical  Dictionarg,  td.  Authe*.  1837.—— -14.  fal- 
sis  criminibus.  "  By  false  accusations."  Compare  Schcller,  Praecep.  Slyl.  rei.  1-  p.  70. 
"  Crimen  non  est  das  Lastcr,  Verbrechen,/w  *e,  sed  qualenus  alicui  objicitur,  mnincqut  quu- 
quid  alieui  objicis.  Vorwurf,  vorgewurfernes  Verbrcchen."  Consult  also  SoUaiius,  La.  An- 
tibarb.  vol.  1.  col.  888. 

17.  Paenedalum  Pelca  Tartaro.  "That  Peleus  nnrrowly  eacaped  deauV'  The  storyV 
Peleus  is  similar,  in  many  respects,  to  that  of  Belleropbon.  Compare  Pindat,  JVem.  4.92. 
scqq.  and  the  remarks  of  the  Scholiast.    Antoninus  Liberali»,  p.  257.  ed.  Vcrkeyck.  aod  Mv*t ■ 

herad  toc.    Consult  also  Lcmprieris  Class.  Diet.  ed.  Anthon.  1827.  13.  Magncsta*  hty- 

pviyten.  Acastus,  the  busband  of  Hippolyte,  was  kingof  Magnesia  io  Thestary ;  henct tbe 
epitbet  Magncssam  in  the  teat.    Apollodorus  (13.  3. 5.)  calls  this  female  Astydamea.  Corn- 

pare  Heyncad  loc.  {Obs.  311.)  19.  Peccare  docenUs  historias  movet  »  BecoooU pieces 

of  bistory  that  are  merely  the  lessons  of  vice." 

21.  lcari.   For  Icani.    Understand  maris.  and  compare  Eiplanetory  Notes.  Ode  1. 1- 1* 

 22  Adhuc  integer.   "  Still  uncorrupted."  25.  Quamvu  non  aJius,  kc.  "  Thougti 

otheryouth  isequally  conspicuous,  on  the  grassy  turf  of  the  Campus  Martius,  forskill  io  un- 

naging  the  steed."  Sciensflecttre  is  a  Graccistn  for  sciens  infiectendo.  38.  Tusco  alno.  Kt- 

ferringto  tho  Tiber,  which  rises  in  Etruria.  In  reading  this  line  metrically,  oiwc  mostb» 
pronounced  ah-yo. 

29.  Prima  nocte,  &c.    Compare  Shakspeare,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  2.  sc  5. 

 "  Hear  you  rae,  Jessica  : 

Lock  up  my  doors ;  ond  when  you  henr  the  drum. 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  iuto  the  public  street r 

32.  Duram.    •  Cruel."  Difficilis.  "Infleiiblc." 
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ODE  8.  Horace  had  invited  Maecenas  to  attend  a  festal  celebration  on  tbe  Calends  of 
Marcb.  As  the  Matronalia  took  place  on  this  same  day,  tbe  poet  very  naturally 
anticipates  the  surprise  of  bis  friend  on  tbe  occasion.  "Wonderest  thou,  Maeccnas,  what  I, 
an  unmarried  man,  have  to  do  with  n  day  kept  sacred  by  the  matrons  of  Rome  ?— — On 
this  very  day  my  life  was  endangered  by  the  falling  of  a  tree,  and  its  annual  return  always 
brings  witb  it  feclings  of  grateful  recollection  for  iny  providential  delivcrance" 


1.  Martiis  caelcbs,  &c.  "  Maecenas,  lcarned  in  the  antiqtiities  of  Greece  and  of  Rome, 
ditst  thou  wonder  what  I,  an  unmarried  man,  inteud  to  do  on  tbc  Calends  of  Marcb,  wbat 
these  flowers  mean,  and  this  censer,"  &c.  Sermoncs  answers  here,  in  some  measure,  to  thc 
Greek  ^Oovf,  while  by  utcrque  lingua  are  literally  meant  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 
Compare  the  explanation  of  Milscherlich.    41  Q«*  utriusquc  populi  antiquitalcm  lilcris  consig- 

natam,  ritus  adco  atque  sacra  cum  ipsorum  causis  atque  originibus  tgregie  perspecta  knbes.  

On  the  calends  (or  first  day)  of  March,  tbe  festivai  of  the  Matronaha  was  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  matrons,  and  on  tbis  sarae occasion  presents  used  to  be  given  by  busbands  to  their 
wives.  The  day  is  said  to  have  been  kept  sacred,  in  remembrance  chiefly  of  the  reconciiia- 
tion  between  the  Roraans  and  tlie  Sabines.  On  this  same  day  also  a  terople  had  been  dedi- 
cated  by  tbe  Roman  ladies  to  Juoo  Lucina,  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  and  here  tbey  presented 
tbeir  annual  offierings.  Cotnpare  Ovid,  Fast.  3.  170.  seqq.  From  this  last-mentioned  cir- 
cumstance,  and  particularly  frotn  a  part  of  tbe  passage  just  referred  to,  (verse  235.  stfjq.)  the 
true  reason  of  the  celebration  may  perhaps  be  inferred.  Ovid  speaks  of  ofTerings  of  flow- 
ers  made  on  this  occasion  to  Juno,  ("  Fcrle  dcae  florts,"  &c.  v.  253.)  which  servesto  illustrate 
our  teit  more  clearly.  Maecenas,  knowing  the  useof  flowers  in  the  ofterings  of  the  Ma- 
tronalia,  may  very  naturally  be  surprised  at  those  which  he  sees  the  poet  to  have  prepared. 

7.  Li6ero.  In  a  previous  ode  (2. 17.  27.)  the  bard  attributes  his  preservation  to  Faunus, 
but  now  Bacchus  is  named  as  the  anthor  of  his  deliverance.  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety 
io  this.  The  deity  last  mentioned  is  not  only  the  protector  of  poets,  but  also,  in  a  special 
sense,  one  of  the  gods  of  the  country  and  of  gardens,  since  to  bim  are  ascribed  the  discove- 
rj  and  culture  of  tbe  vine  andof  apples.  Compare  Theocritus,  2.  120.  paXa  biwvicoio,  and 
Ifarton  ad  loe.  Compare  also  Atkenaeus,  (3.  23, — vol.  I.  p.  323.  td.  Schweizh.)  who  speaks 
of  Baccbns  as,  fi/jXuv  tvptrfn  referring  to  Theocritus  l.  c.  and  Neoptolemus  of  Paros.  As  re- 
gardsthe  epithet  Liber,  applied  to  Bacchus,  compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  7.  22. 

9.  Dies  festus.    Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  3.  6  10-  CorftVem  adstrictvm, 

fec.  "  Shall  remove  the  cork,  secored  with  pitch,  from  tbe  jar  which  began  to  drink  in  the 
sTOoke  m  the  consulship  of  Tullus."  AmphoTae,ihe  dative,  is  put  by  a  Graecism  for  ab  am- 
phora.  As  regards  the  shape  of  the  ancient  amphorae,  compare  Excursus  A,  to  the  first  book 
of  Odes.  When  the  wine-vessels  were  filled,  and  tbe  disturbance  of  the  liquor  had  subsid- 
cd,  the  covers  or  stoppers  were  secured  witb  plaster,  or  a  coating  of  pitch  miied  with  the 
ashes  of  ibe  vine,  so  as  to  eiclude  all  communication  with  the  eiternal  air.  (Compare  Flx- 
atrsuM  4.  to  the  first  hook  of  odes.)  After  this,  the  wines  were  mellowed  by  the  application 
of  stnoke,  whieh  was  prevented,  by  the  ample  coating  of  pitch  or  plaster  on  the  wine-vessel. 
from  penetrating  so  far  as  to  vitiate  the  genuine  taste  of  the  liquor.  (Compare  Excurtus  5. 
to  the  first  book  of  odes.)  Previously,  however,  to  depositiog  the  amphorae  in  the  wine- 
vault  or  apotheca,  it  was  usual  to  put  upon  them  a  label  or  mark  indicative  of  the  vintages, 
and  of  the  names  of  the  conaulsin  authority  at  the  time,  in  order  that,  when  they  were  ta- 
kenout,  tbeir  age  and  growlh  might  be  easily  recognised.  (Compare  Excursus  4.  to  the 
first  book  of  odes.)  If  by  tbe  consulship  of  Tullus,  mentioned  in  the  teit,  be  meant  tbat  of 
L.  Volcatius  Tullus,  who  had  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  for  his  eolleagne,  A.  U.  C.  688,  and  if  the 
present  ode,  as  wouldappear  from  verse  17.  scqq.  was  composed  A.  U.  C.  734.  the  wine  of- 
fered  by  Horace  to  his  friend  must  havebeen  more  than  forty-sii  years  old.  As  regards  the 
ages  of  the  ancient  wines,  compare  Exeurtus  6.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  page  128,  fe^. 
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13.  Samc  Macccnas,  &c.  "  Driuk,  dear  Macccnas,  a  hundred  cups  to  the  health  of  ihf 
fricnd."  A  cup  drained  to  the  health,  or  in  honour,  of  any  individua),  was  slyled,  in  tbe 
Lutin  idiom,  his  cup,  (cjus  poculum) ;  hence  the  lunguagc  of  thc  text,  cyathos  amici.  Com- 
pare  Ode,  3. 19.  9.  The  cyathus  was  a  small  liquid  measure,  containing  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  scxtarius,  which  last  was  equal  toaboul  a  pint  and  tbree  quarters,  English  measure.  The 
ctjathus  was  used  to  pour  wine  into  the  larger  drinking  vcssels,  or  to  dilute  tbe  wioe  with  wa- 
ter.  The  expresston  in  the  text,  "  ccntum  cyalhos"  must  not  be  taken  strictly  ;  it  only 
means  a  lnrgc  tjuantity  of  Wine>  without  any  refcrence  to  the  paticutar  numbcr  of  cups. 

Corapare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3. 19. 11.  15.  Pcrfcria  lucem.  "  Prolong  till  dayligbt " 

<  17.  Mitln  cunlcs,  JLc.    "  Dismiss  those  cares  which  as  a  statcsman  tbou  feelest  for  the 

welfare  of  Rome."  Au  allilsion  to  the  office  of  Pratfcctus  Vrbis,  wbich  Maccenas  held  dur- 
ing  tbe  abscncc  of  Augustus  in  Egypt,  andby  which  he  was  entrustcd  with  the  chief  admi- 
histration  of  affairsin  Italy,  and  particularly  with  tbe  civil  government  of  the  capital.  Coea- 
parc  Pcdo  Albuiovanus,  (  EUg.  in  oh.  Maeccn.  13.)  "  tu  CacSaris  ahni  Dextera,  tiomanar  tu  rigil 
urbis  cras."  Thc  presi  nt  ode  must  have  bnen  com|Kised  consequently  A.  U.  C.  734. 
Consult  furthcr,  in  relotion  to  tbe  offirc  held  at  this  time  by  Maecctias,  Taciivs,  Aun.  6.  11. 
Dio  Cassins,  49.  16. 

18-  Daci  Cotioonis  agmen.  Thc  inroads  of  tlie  Dacians,  under  their  king  Cotiso,  were 
cbeckcd  by  Luntulus.  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus.  Compare  Surtonius,  tit.  Aug.  Sl.  "  Co- 
crcutt  ct  Dacorum  incursioncs,  tribus  eorum  ducihus  rum  ma^tui  copia  cacsis  "  and  Florus,  4. 12. 
18.  "  Duci  montibus  inhacrcnt :  Colisttnis  rrgis  imj.erio,  qUoties  concrtttts  gtlu  Donubius 
junxerat  ripas,  dccurrerc  sotebant,  d  vicina  popuUtrii  llsum  cst  Cacsari  Angusio,  gentcm  aditu 
dijjtrilimam  summovcre.  Misso  igiiur  I^ntvdo,  ultra  uUeriorem  repulU  tipatn ;  eitra  pracsidia 
constituU.    SUmneDaaanonvicta,$tdsHmmrtaatqueditata  est."   As  regards  Dacia  itself, 

Corapare  Esplanatory  iNotes,  Ode  1.  35.  9  19.  Mcdus  infcstus  sibi,  &c.   "  The  Parthi- 

ans,  turning  their  hostilitics  against  themselves,  are  at  variance  in  destructive  confticU." 

Compare  Kxplanalory  Notcs,  Ode  1.  26.3.  22.  Scra  domUus  calena.   "  Subdued  after 

a  long-prolractcd  contest."  The  Cantabrians  were  reouced  to  subjection  by  Agrippa,  the 
>ame  year  in  which  this  ode  was  composed,  (A.  U.  C  734),  aftcr  haviog  rcsisted  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  in  vnrious  ways,  for  more  than  two  hundred  ycars.  Compare  Esplanatory 
•Notes,  Odc  9.  6.  2  — "«93.  Jam  Scytfiae  Utxo,  &c.  "  The  Scythians  now  think  of  retirmg 
from  our  frotitiers,  with  bows  unhent."  By  the  Scythians  are  herc  meant  the  barbarous 
tribes  in  thc  vicinity  of  the  Danube^  but  more  particularly  the  Geloni,  wbose  inroads  had 
been  checked  by  Lrntulus.  Compare  Explanalory  Noles,  Ode  2.  9.  23.  (The  expresMou 
taxo  arcii  dcscribes,  in  a  very  picturesque  manner,  the  abandonment  of  all  hostile  dewgns  by 
thesc  humbled  barbarians. 

25.  Ncgligens,  nc  qua,  ttc.  "  ftefraining,  amid  social  retiremeut,  from  overweening  soKci- 
tudc,  lest  the  people  any  where  feel  the  pressure  of  evil,  seize  with  joy  the  gifts  of  tbe  pre- 
sent  moment,  and  bid  adieu  for  a  time  to  grave  pursuits."  Consult  Various  Readin^. 
Tbo  common  text  has  a  comma  after  labortt,  and  in  tbe  26th  Une  gives  PareepfxvatUM  wm- 
um  cattrt  :  The  term  negUgcns  will  then  bo  joined  in  construction  whh  jxircc,  and  ucetifms 
parcc  wili  be  equivalent  to  ncglige.  "  Since  thoa  art  a  private  person,  be  not  too  solicUous 
lest,"  &c.  The  epithet  prioatus,  as  applied  by  the  poet  to  Bfaeceitas,  is  theo  to  bc  eiplained 
by  a  reference  to  the  Roman  uaage  which  designated  all  individuals  except  the  emperor,  a^ 
jtrhoali.   This  whole  reading,  howcver,  isdecidedly  bad. 


ODE  9.  a  beautiful  Amoebaean  ode,  representing  tke  reeoncilialion  of  two  !over«. 

Scaliger  is  onthusiasUc  in  Hs  praise.   "  Omncs  Horatii  Odacr  observes  this 
^ir^^  rcnustatis,^  etmihictaius  prudcntumbus  omncm  adtmrrtt 
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«tc/*f  dddorapulem.  Altera  cst  tertia  quarti  libri,  Quem  tu,  Melpomene,  semel,  etc.  Altera 
td  jumw  /«tiM,  Douec  gratus  eram  tibi,  etc.  (^auraM  simUcs  a  mecomporitas  inalim,  quam 
Pyiltionirtirwn  multas  Pindari  ei  Ntmeacenicarum  ;  (juarum  simUes  malim  composuisse  quant 
ust  totiu  Tarracoiienjsis  Hex."   {Poet.  lib*  6.) 

Asregardi  the  nuture  of  the  Amoebaean  ode,  it  raay  not  be  ami9s  to  give  the  explanation 
of  Heyue,  (ad  Virg.  Edog.  3.  Arg.)  44  Lcx  tst,  ut  is,  qui  rcspoudet,  iisdem  rtrribus  ac  numeris 
nut  conirarium  aut  majus  ctpulchruu  aliqvod  ditai,  aut  ulla  atia  rationt  similt  quid  subjiciat. 
Ntque  ex  todtm  omnia  argumento  nucsse  esl  csse  petka,  sed  a  tariis  ac  dieersit  pleme  rtbus  ar- 
rtisita.  Etiam  noitro  tempore  ejus  gtneris  carmina  ajmd  halosinpretio  habtrit  ct  taudari  poctas 
Improvisatori,  Spcneius,  Anglus  chgantissimus,  notatit,  et  nota  res  tst." 


2.  Potior.    "  More  favourcd."  Brachia  candidae,  &c.   44  Was  wont  to  throw  his  arms 

aroondlhy  alabaster  neck."— 4.  Persarum  rigui,  &c.  44 1  lived  happier  thao  tbe  monarch 
of  Uie  Persians  "  I  was  happier  than  the  richest  and  raost  powcrful  of  kings.  Compare 
JweetuU.  14. 328.  and  Ruperti  ad  loc.    44  Persarum  ac  Parthorum  rtgts  et  olim  et  tum  (cmporis 

pittotissimi  crant  iidemque  ditissimi."  5.  Alia.    44  For  another."    Ardtre  aliqua  is  a 

iamiuar  Horatian  construction.    Compare  Ode  2.  4.  7.  7.  Multi  nomiuis.   "  Of  distin- 

gnished  fame."  8.  llia.   The  mother  of  Romulus  and  Rerous.   The  remarks  of  tfieh* 

buhr,  in  relation  to  this  female,  are  worthy  of  insertion.  "  The  ingenious  Perusonius,  whose 
subtile  observations  werc  lost  o:.  his  contemporaries,  has  shewn  that  thc  roother  of  Roraulus, 
ivhen  she  is  called  Iiia,  is  always  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Aeneas;  when  Rea  Silvia, 
as  an  Alban  princess ;  and  that  llia  is  never  called  Rea.  (Excurs.  ad  Aelian.  V.  H.  7.  p. 
510.  seqq.)  I  hold  it  to  be  almost  certuin,  that  llia  waa  imported  into  Latium  out  of  some 
unknovsn  Greek  poem,  one  of  thosc  whicb  brought  Romulus  cloae  to  tbe  time  of  Aeneas." 
Xithhuhr's  Roman  Histor^  voL  1.  j>.  176.  seqq.  Hare  aud  TkirluaLV»  iransl 

10.  Dalces  doeta  modos^  Svc.   44  Skilled  in  sweet  roeasures,  and  mistress  of  tbe  lyre/' 

Compare  witfa  the  expression  cytharac  scicns  the  Oreek  forra  KtOdpat  ilivta.  12.  Animae 

Mpcrstiti.  44  Her  surviving  soul."  Animae  is  here  beautifuily  put  for  ci,  refcrringto  Chioe. 
— 13.  Tbrrct  faee  mutua»   14  Burns  With  the  torch  of  routual  love."  How  mucb  stronger  is 

tbe  torrtt  facc  mutuu  of  Lydia  than  the  ttgit  of  tbe  bard  !  14.  Thurini  OrnutL    "  Of 

the  Thurian  Ornytus»"  Thurium  or  Thurii  was  a  city  of  Lucania,  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Sinus 
Tareutinos,  attd  not  far  from  the  site  of  Sybaris.  It  was  founded  about  fifty-five  yeara  after 
the  overtbrow  of  thc  lest.mentioued  place,  by  a  colony  sent  out  by  the  Atheniana  at  the  in- 
stigation  of  Pcrides*  Two  celebratcd  characters  are  naroed  among  those  who  joined  tbis 
eipedition,  which  was  collected  from  difTerent  parts  of  Greece ;  these  were  Herodotus  and 
Lysias  the  orator.  Compare  Aristotlt,  dt  Rhet.  93  Duu.urius  Halicarnasseus.  de  Lus.  p. 
452.  Sridas,  v.  'Ho^oto,  et  Av«.«<.  Plin.  II.  N.  12.  4.  framcfs  Ancient  ltaln,  vol.  2. 9. 358. 
Cfctart  Fasti  HclUmci,  p.  55.  2rf.  ed. 

17.  Prisca  Venus.   "  Our  old  effection."  18.  Diductn*.    44  Us,  long  parted."  19. 

FUta  ChUH.   "  Chtoe,  beautiful  as  she  is."  21.  Sidtre  pulchriur.    "  Brighter  in  beauty 

tn«  aay  star."  Compare  the  language  of  Homer,  JZ.  6.  401.  where  Aslyanax  is  styled 
•Mrtuv  irritn  ^oXik— 22.  Ltvior  eortiee.   M  Llghtertlian  bark."   AUuding  to  his  incoostant 

w»4  Sekle  disposition.  improbo  iraruttdior  Adrior.   "  More  wrathful  than  tbe  stonny 

Adrafic."  24.  Teeum  vitcrt  amcm,  Jtc.    «  With  thee  I  shall  Iove  to  live,  with  thec  I 

shattcheerfullydie." 


°DE  10.  A  specimen  of  the  songs  tenned  rap<u\avot0vpa  by  the  Greeks,  answering  to  the 
modern  sercnade.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  25.  7.  Consolt  also 
ftotfw.  Cirrc.  1  2.  CO.  stqq.    Ovid.  Am.  1.  6.  Propntius,  1.  17. 
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1.  Extrtmwn  Tanain,  &c.  "Didst  thou  drink,  Lyce,  of  tbe  far-distant  Tanais,''  i.  e. 
wert  tbou  a  native  of  the  Scythian  wilds.  Compare,  in  relatioo  to  tbe  epithet  extremm», 
Ode  3»  11.  47.  Epist.  1.  1.  45.  Epist.  1.  6.  6.  and,  as  regards  the  usage  of  frtseres  io  tbis 
passage,  compare  Ode  4.  15.  21.  and  Ode  1.  20.  20 — -2.  Saevo  nupta  rtro.   •«  Wedded  to  a 

l>arbarian  husband."   Consult  the  explanatory  comment  of  Doring.  Me  tamen  arperas, 

Ax.  ••  Yet  wouldsl  thou  regret  exposing  me,  stretched  out  before  tby  cruel  doors,  to  tbe 
North-eastern  blasts,  wbich  have  made  that  land  tbe  plaee  of  tbeir  abode."  The  poet 
intends  by  ihe  expressive  term  incolis,  to  designate  tbe  North-eastern  blasts  as  continuallv 
raging  in  tbe  wilds  of  Scytbia,— — Jfemus  inler  pnlchra  satum  teeta.  "  The  trees  pUnted 
amid  the  beauteous  buildings."  Iteferring  to  the  trees  planted  witbin  the  enclosure  of  ihe 
impiuvium.  This  was  a  court-yard  or  open  space  in  the  middle  of  a  Koman  house,  open 
gcnerally  at  the  top,  and  surrounded  on  alJ  sides  by  buildings.  The  name  denotes  a  place 
wheretherain  fell,  (in  and  plao).  Trees  were  frequently  planted  here,  and  more  parti- 
cularly  tbe  laurel.  Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  2.  512.  and  7.  69.  Wben  the  impiutium  received 
a  roof,  tbe  latter  was  commonly  of  an  arched  form,  and  the  enclosure  was  tben  termed 
tcstudo.  Compere  Varro,  L.  L.  4. 33.  and  Festus.  s.  r. 

7.  Scntis  et  positas,  &c.  "  And  tbou  perceivest  how  Jove,  by  his  pure  iofluence,  hardens 
the  fallen  snows."  Jupiter  is  here  taken  for  the  air,  and  the  passage  may  be  rendered  in 
frecr  language,  '«  And  thou  perceivest  how  tbe  clcar  dry  air  bardens  the  fallen  snows."  !n 
the  common  text,  (consolt  Various  Readings).  audish  understood  afteref.aod  becoroes  equi- 
valent  to  sentis  by  azeugma ;  but  it  is  an  infcrior  lection. 

9.  Ne  currcnte  rota,  &c.  "  Lest,  while  the  wheel  is  revolviog,  the  rope  on  a  sudden  fTy 
back."  An  allusionto  some  mechanical  cootrivaoce  for  raising  heavy  weights,  and  which 
consists  of  a  wheel  with  a  rope  passing  io  a  groove  aloog  fts  outer  edge.  Sbould  the  weight 
of  the  mass  that  is  tobe  raised  prove  too  beavy,  the  rope,  unable  to  resist,soaps  asunder  and 
fltes  back,  being  drawn  down  by  the  body  intended  to  be  elevated.  The  applicalion  of  tbb 
imagc  to  Lyce,  is  pleasing  and  natural.  «  Be  not  too  haughty  and  disdainful,  lest  tbou  fall  on  a 
sudden  from  thy  present  sUte,  lest  thou  be  abandoned  by  those  who  are  now  crowding 
around,  a  herd  o(  willing  slaves."  The  language  of  the  text  is  based,  in  fact,  upon  a  proverb 
of  firequent  occurrence.  Compare  tbe  Adagia  Veterum,  p.  510.  '•  Funem  abrumpere  nimunu 
tendendo."    We  bave  anallusion  to  it  also  in  Lucian,  {Mcrctr.  3.  extr. — rol.  8.  p.  209l  ed. 

Bip.)  tri)  61  vdw  ^oXcr^  iti  ry  avdo&vy  yryrVifvai,  tal  Spa  pi),  Karirifv  xapoiftlav,  %  HTtopfSf&vaittv  ?a»t  rsi- 
vovaai  t*  tcaXii&iov.  So  likewise  in  Aristaenetus  Epi\t.  2. 1.  p.  72.  ed.  Abreseh.  rttOn  ul  i; 
«fytrpfaj  anic^(ov.  $pa  ftfl,  xari  rifv  vaooiafav,  aT0^>}£w«cv  ndrv  rtlvavrtf  ri  KaX*Stov,  ftpii  A#0vc  Xotrar  ««j 
«Jycpw^av  ftrtSaXovaa  rl  <fSo6vt}fit.  oteBa  ii  icov  'Epuf  avrieroarriuv  roig  vwtfnfavoStt  ftXu". 


12.  Tgrrkenus  parens.  Compare  the  account  which  Atbenaeus  gives  from  Tb 
respecting  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  Etrurians.  (Athtn.  12.  3. — tol.  4.  p.  422.  stqa.  ed. 
Schuxigh.)  This  statement,  however,  bas  been  very  justly  suspected  of  etaggeratioo, 
though  the  Etrurians  must  be  allowed,  at  the  snme  time,  to  have  been  a  very  luxnrious  oarjoB. 
Tbus  MieaU  remarks  (L'/talia  atanti  &  dominio  dei  Homani.  rol.  2.  p.  101  tn  naiis.)  **  JJ  re- 
tratto  che  fece  Teoporapo  dellc  strene  dissolutease  dci  Toscani  pud  credersi  noo  poco  t>s,age- 
rato  dalla  di  lui  peona  maligna.  Tuttavia  la  fama  della  lussuria  Toscana,  confennata  da 
Timaeo  (ep.  Aten  4. 12.  c  12.  3.)  e*  altamcnre  divolgata  da  Virgilio,  Aem  11.  735."  Cotxtparc 
with  this  the  language  of  Niehbuhr  (Rom.  Htst.  tol.  1.  p.  117,  Hare  and  TkvUotts  tnrnU.) 
"  We  mayjoin  the  modern  Italians  ia  altogether  rejecting  the  accouot  of  Tbeopompus,  as 
to  the  shameless  profligacy  of  tbe  Etruscans ;  his  credulity,  his  fondness  for  relating  what  b 
scandalous,  were  well  known  to  the  ancients.  Even  if  bis  statement  coold  be  partially 
portedby  the  fact,  that  some  powerful  lords,  secure  of  impunity,  had  abandoned 
fo  licentiousness,  still  the  charge  cannot  have  affected  the  nation  in  general.'» 


H.  Nec 


Compare,  on  this  eubjecU  tbe  remarks  o/  Martyn 
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(4  £cZog.  2.  47.)  "  lo  these  northern  parts  of  the  world,  paleness  is  indeed  a  sort  of 
afaint,  dead  whiteneas :  but  in  the  warmer  countries,  where  the  people  are  generaily  of  a 
more  swarthy  complexion,  their  paleness  is  rather  yellow.  Heace  the  Greeks  and  Rotnans, 
by  foltneu  do  not  mean  tohitencss^  but  ycllotcncss.  Virgtl  himself  gtves  the  epHhet  paU  to  the 
olive,  which  is  of  a  yellounsk  green.  (Lenta  salxx  quantum  paUenti  cedit  olieae.  Eelog.  6. 16.) 
TbeGreekscaHjM^enesi  **xpos,  and  a  colour  used  in  painting  *xpa,  which  is  known  to  bc 
vellow,  and  by  us  called  ycllow  ochre.  Theocritus  calls  the  paleness  in  the  cbeeks  of  thc 
dead  Adonis  typa.  Horace,  in  the  tenth  ode  of  the  third  book,  *peak»  of  the  violet  palenets 
ot  a  lover,  which  must  be  meant  of  the  vioU  alba,  leueoittm,  or  tcaUflower.  Ovid,  in  tbe 
(ourih  book  of  his  Metamorphoses  (v.  134.)  compares  paleness  to  box,  which  is  known  to^be 
a  yellow  wood.  But  wbat  is  more  fully  to  our  purpose,  the  same  po*t  ascribes  paleneu  to 
g<M.  It  is  in  the  story  of  Midas  (Met.  11.  110.)  who  turned  every  thing  he  tooched  to> 
gold.  He  took  up  a  stone,  says  the  poet,  and  the  stone  grew  pak  with  gold,  "  saxum 
quwnu  pallmt  auro"  And  when  tbat  king  bathed  himself  in  the  river  Pactolus  (ibid.  145.) 
the  Mds  became  paU  «ith  gold.   "  arva  rigeni,  auro  madidis  pa&sntinglcbis" 

16.  Pieria.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3. 4. 40.  17.  AeseuU.   Compare  Ex> 

planatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  22.  14.  19.  JVbn  hoc  sempcr  crit,  Slc.    "  This  frame  of  mine  wtU 

not  always  be  ableto  endure  thy  threshold  or  the  rain."  I  will  not  alwaysfcel  inclinedto 
iisat  thygate,  exposed  tothe  peltings  of  the  storm.    Compare  Theocrilus,  7.  122.  M*«to 

r«  fpovpiuftts  hl  rpoQvpoiaiv  "Apart,  *.  T.  >. 


ODE  11.  Addressed  to  Lyde,  an  obdurate  fair  one.   The  bard  invokes  to  bis  aid  both 
Mercury,  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  and  also  the  instrument  itsolf,  and  prays  for 
such  a  strain  as  may  induce  Lyde  to  mnke  a  return  to  his  affcction.   From  the  twcnty- 
cighth  ode  of  this  book  it  wonld  appear  tbat  his  prayer  was  heard. 

ffairaes  (Elements  qf  Critieism,  vol.  1.  p.  37.)  objects  to  this  ode,  among  othcrs,  as  de- 
feetive  in  connection.  It  requires,  a  very  slight  examination  of  tbe  piece  to  perceive  the 
hicorrectness  of  tbis  remark. 


\.  Tcmagistro.    "  Under  thy  instruction."  2.  Amphion.    Amphion,  son  of  Jupiter  by 

Antiope,  «raa  fnbled  to  bave  built  the  walls  of  Tbebesby  tbe  music  of  his  lyre,  tbe  stonej 
inoving  of  theniselves,  and  taking  their  proper  places  as  the  wall  ascended !  Eustathius 
ascribesthb  to  Arnpbionand  hisbrother  Zethus,  not  to  the  forroer  alone :  Tatnn  (sc.'a>- 
itrm)  «al  AiAx  vlot,  ZHtof  koI  ,A/*^»i',  •l«i<r*rf  0*toi».  ol  SursUtlr  n  xpty*  UxprU  Ald*  *  'AirfAAwm. 
ki  \tpa<  yap  Avajcpovfutvol  Oaot  pJXof  htiXtoo»  rt3"  **TE?        r?  'Of><K 

KnXovphuv  bxola  ipnhX**,  K<*  atroomimw,  ica2  aAAAXoif  htCTOtbafoh**  tls  «c- 

X****-  (EmatsUh.  ad  Hom.  Od.  11.  26U)  Philostratus,  however,  follows  the  common  ac 
coont,  and  easigns  this  feat  to  Amphion  merely.   (ieon.  1.  lO.-cd  Morelt.  p.  746.)  'o  ii  (sc. 

'Asffw)  ohuao  rdc  6/At,  of™  Ttrux*9**"**  *<*T*  T*v  MOwv  T*  r*A*  Kal  **0<">vr«  •* 

cvrtbtct.    Pausanias  (9.  5.— tol.  4.  p.  19.  crf.  Subelis.)  makes  Amphion  to  have  learned  the 
Lydian  measures,  on  account  of  his  aflinity  to  Tantalus,  and  to  bave  added  three  strings  to 
thefoor  prcvious  ones  of  the  lyre;  and  adds,  tbat  he  first  became  acqoainted  with  this  in- 
stroment  tbrough  the  instructions  of  Mercory.   'Au^iova  xptcacOai  AtJpa  *pfirw  'Komoi  it86- 
Zarrt.  Compare  ApoUodorus  3.  5.  5.   Pherecydes  states  that  Amphion  received  bis  lyrc 
/rom  the  Muses,  (Schol.  in  Hotn.  IL  5.  302.),  by  wbich  «arWcAye  aal  robf  \i6ovs,  &ort  aol  wpds 
TaXa6cutav  aWoPdr»s  lnlnur0at.   The  whole  fable  is  thought  to  have  reference,  like  that 
of  Orpheua,  to  the  power  of  early  civilisation.   In  this,  however,  there  is  some  difficulty,  ns 
^gards  the  present  case,  inasmuch  as  civflisation  had  already  been  introdnced  by,  and  mwte 
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progrew  110  der,  t iie  Cadmean  line,  which  preceded  tltat  of  Amphion  and  Zelhus.  {Miiltr, 
Geschichts  Hellenischt*  Stdmme  und  Sl&dtt,  vol.  1.  p.  230.)  It  ia  better  to  exprain  the  itory 
by  the  old  Aoelic  and  Dorian  ctistom  of  building  the  walls  of  cities  to  the  soond  of  o&aica! 
instromeots,  which  were  used  to  animnte  the  exertioos  of  the  workmen.  (Compare  JKmsr. 
HdlaS,  kc.  rx*.  2.p.  456.) 

3.  Tcstudo.   «0  8hell."   Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,*Ode  1. 10.  6.  Rcumartnsitn, 

kc.  "  Skilled  in  sendiog  forth  sweet  music  with  thy  seven  strings."  Cattida  ressnm  b  a 
Gruecism  for  cailida  in  resonnndo.  Tbe  strings  of  Apol  lo's  ly re  becnme  the  Moses  of  taler 
mythology,  nnd,  as  the  chordsof  this  dtvine  tnstrument  were  at  first  feir  in  nombertso  tke 
Muses  did  not  attain  tbeir  full  limit  except  in  the  gradual  lapse  of  time.  That  seren  Moies 
were  nt  onc  period  recogniscd,  isclearly  deduciblc  fmm  the  scholium  of  Tretaeson  He>ioii 
(cpy\  *al  f)u  1.)  where  the  diflerent  account*,  that  are  given  of  the  number  of  thc  Mosej.mwt 
be  regardcdas  marking,  In  fact,  their  gradual  incrense  from  tbree  to  nine.  tfyik;  ph '» 


Tftnivijv,  'Aawrrolv,  'EirnndX.;*,  'AXc>»Ua,  TirJrXorv,  'follar.    napd  oi  'lUtit»  iv  Qtoyixii 

Xtywvrat  uvai.  <•  r.  X.  It  is  curions  to  compare  a  remark  of  the  same  scboliast,  wbere,  after 
having  mentioned  different  inventions  as  emanating  from  these  deities,  coosidered  with  re- 
ference  to  thc  dinerent  accounts  that  are  given  of  their  number,  lie  assigns  to  the  seren 
Muses  the  discovery  of  the  heptachord.  Consult,  in  relation  to  the  tbree  Muses,  PManl 
Quacst.  Symp.  9. 14.  Diod.  Sic.  4.  7.  Pausan  9.  29.  and,  as  regards  the  gradiial  improvement 
of  the  lyre,  Spanheim,  ad  CaUim.  Uumn.  in  Del.  2o:i. 

5.  Nee  loquax  olim,  Sic.  "  Once,  ncithcr  vocal  nor  gifted  with  tbe  power  to  please,  oow 
ncceptable  to  the  lables  nf  the  rich  and  the  temples  of  thc  gods."  Compare  Espianatary 
Notes,  Ode  1.  10.  G.  Plutarcli  praises  the  introduction  of  music  at  banqnets,  as  teoding  to 
eounteract,  iit  some  dcgree,  the  power  of  wine :  «W&kvc  y«ip  uoayteQai  novm&t  **  ****** 

«vritnrJv  xal  rroatvttv  t^v  toS  oivov  v^60zpuov  aivajtiv.    (t'lut.  dc  Musica.  43. — CoL  14.  f.  249.  td. 

Huilcn-)  As  regards  thc  use  of  thc  lyrc  iu  sacrifices,  compare  tbe  remark  of  Forpbvrion. 
"  Fulicines  hodicquc  Romae  in  sarTifiriis  adhihtri  ridanus."  The  morc  commoo  music  on 
euch  occasions  was  that  of  the  libia,  in  relation  to  the  players  on  which  instroment  Lfr) 
tells  an  nmusing  story  with  all  the  gravily  of  a  Roman.  (Liv.  9.30.) 

10.  Ludil  exsuliim.   «  Compaie  ^«•crwn,  61.  10.  ff«fr3r«  ™/£«<.  13-  TufoUiHf* 

«&c.    An  alluston  to  the  story  of  Orpheus.    Compare  ExpUnatory  Notea,  Ode  1. 12. 5 " 

14.  Comtes.   "  Inthy  train."  15.  Cessit  immanis,  Lc.    "  Cerberus,  the  frightfol  kefp«r 

of  the  gate  of  Hades,  yielded  to  tfae  soothing  swaetness  of  thy  notes. '  .prpbeos  o^sceoW 
with  hts  lyre  to  the  shndes  for  tbe  purpose  of  regatning  the  lost  Eurydice.  Virgil  beaotifoJi.v 
describes  thc  efTect  produced  by  the  musio  of  the  bard,  as  well  npon  theiomates <^^e 
dread  abodc  as  uponthe  trtple-headed  monster  at  its  gate. 


17.  ^uamvisjurials  centum,  «fcc.   »  Tbougb  a  hundred  serpents  ann  his  every  bead 
those  of  the  Furies,  and  thoogh  apestilenlial  breatb  roll  forth  itsbot  volomes.  aodpoisoi 
inatter  flow  from  bis  triple  mouth."   lloraee  hero  describes  Cerberus  ns  Tautiw**,  sp* 
posMge  oimt  be  translated  in  accordance  with  this  idea.   Hence  the  plural  force  whifh 


"  Quiu  ipsac  stupucre  domus,  atque  iulirna  kiht. 
Tariara,  cocruleosquc  implexae  crinibus  anguts 
Kumcnidcs ;  tcnuitque  inhians  tria  Cerberus  ovi ; 
Atqrst  Izknci  vento  rota  constitit  orbis." 


(Utorg.  4. 461.) 
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have  given  to  furiale  eaput,  and  the  free  version  assigned  to  tbe  epithet  trilingui,  which 
roeans,  literally,  •«  three-tongued."  In  the  l3th  ode  of  the  2d  book,  (v.  34.)  Cerberus  is  styled 
bellua  centiccps,  on  which  expression  consuit  Expianatory  Notes.  Coropare  also,  in  relation 
to  thb  fabled  monster,  Explenatory  notes,  Ode  2.  19.  31. 

21.  hion.  For  the  story  and  punisbment  of  Ixion,  consult  Lempriere'»  Classieal  Dict. 
Anthon's  ed.  The  fable  wuuld  seem  to  have  reference  to  some  religious  contest.  At  all 
events,  the  explanations  of  Banier  (Mythologu,  vol.  3.  p.  628.)  and  Nvel,  (Dictionnaire  de  la 
FabU,  vol.  l.p.  720.)  cannot  be  correct.  Iiion  belonged  tothe  race  of  the  Phlegyae,  who 
were  identical  with  the  Lapilhae.    Corapare  Mutter,  Gcsehvhten  HeUeniseher  St&mme  und 

St&dte,  vol.  1.  p.  195.  TUyos.   Compare  Explanatory  IVotes,  Ode  2.  14.  8.    Tityos  is  here 

tbe  Greek  nominative,  in.relation  to  which  form,  consult  Sehneider,  L.  Q.  eol.  3.p.  74. 

22.  Stetit  urna paulum,  hc.  "  The  vase  of  eacb  stood  for  a  moment  dry."  Tbe  DanaTdcs 
ceased  for  a  moment  frpm  tbeir  toil.  The  allusion  b  to  the  fable  respecting  tbe  punishment 
of  tbe  daugbters  of  Danaus,  by  wbicb  they  were  made  to  draw  wm.  rfrom  a  well  in  the 
inferaal  regions,  uotil  they  had  61led,  by  tbi*  means,  a  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  was  per- 
forated|witb  holes.  (Consult  Lemprusre's  Clas*  Dict.  Anthons  ed.)  ApoHodoras,  however, 
(2.  1.  6.)  is  silent  on  the  subject  of  their  punisbment.  (Compare  Heyne  ad  loc.)  Nor  do 
the  other  features  of  tbe  story,  as  detailed  in  tbe  SuppUees  finnfa)  of  Aeschylus,  bear  much 
resembiaDce  to  the  comraon  account.  MUtter  regards  the  wbole  narrative  abont  Danaus  as 
rnythic  in  its  character.  (Gesch.  Hellen.  St.  Ac.  voi.  l.p.  113.)  Compare  ExpJanatoryNotes-* 
Ode  2.  14.  18.  and  for  a  representation  of  tbe  story,  consult  Visconti,  lemogr.  vol.  4.  pl.  36. 

26.  Etinantlymphae,  lic.  "Andthe  vessel  empty  of  water,  from  its  escaping  tbrough 
tbe  bottom"  DoUum  is  here  taken  as  a  general  term  for  tbe  vessel,  or  receptacle,  which  the 
daufcbtcrsof  Danaus  were  condemneil  to  fill,  and  tbe  bottom  of  which,  being  pcrforated 
with  numerous  boles,  allowed  the  water  constantly  to  escape.  The  particular  meaning  of 
dolium,  on  other  occasions,  may  be  ascertained  froro  Excursus  4.  to  the  first  book  of  odes. 
Compare,  in  relation  to  the  DanaTdes,  the  language  of  Aeschives  (Socraticus)  Axioch.  21. p. 
166.  ed.  Fisch.  Aavatimv  hipilat  ArtXcti  and  the  ChUiatls  of  Emtmus.p  325.  ed  S*eph.  Con- 
sult  also  the  Adagia  Veterwn,  p.  334.  ("  Dolium  DeT/rtrtfam'')  and  Plautus,  Pseud.  1.  3. 185. 
"  ]n  pertusum  ingerimus  dicta  dolium :  operam  tudimus." 

30.  Nam  quid  potuere  majus  ?    "  For  what  greater  crime  coi-ld  tbey  commit  T"  Uuder- 

stand  scelus.  33,  Vnade  mullis.    "  One  out  of  many."    Alluding  to  Hypermnestra,  the 

only  one  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  tbat  spared  her  husband  Lynceus.  Compare 
Jipollodorus,  (2.  1.  6.)  '12$  &i  iic\t}p&eavTQ  rois  ydftovs,  icrtdaas  iyxitpt&ta  itaitban  (SC-  &a\al<) 
rats  9vyarpdotv.  ai  Si  Kotftotftivovs  rois  w/if«v(  iviKTttvav  vX^v  'Tripftv^arpas.  *S«I  ii  Avyxia  ittcuct. 

 Face  nuptiali  digna.   An  allusion  to  the  custom  prevalent  among  the  aecients,  of  escorting 

Ihe  bride  from  ber  father's  to  her  husband's  abode  amid  the  light  of  torches.  Hence  taeda 
(or/«  nuptialis  as  in  the  present  passage)  is  often  put  for  marriage.  Compare  Virgil,  Aen. 
4.  18.  Ovitt.  Met.  4.  60.  and  tho  very  interesting  work  of  Buettiger,  saWwe.  (Sabine,  ou 
Matinfe  d'  une  dame  Rmnaine  a  ta  toilette),  p.  60.  of  the  French  translation.  Consult  also 
PoUer,  Arehaeol.  Gr.  s.  v.  iaiobx»'-  Tliore  is  a  beautiral  little  piece  by  Erinne,  (Anthol.  Or. 
vol.  1.  p.  60.  ed.  Jacobs)  on  the  death  of  a  yonng  bride,  in  wbich  allusion  is  made  to  thfe 
custom : 

a 

ws  tAv  roii'  'Xftivatoi  hf'  &s  iSftov  Sytro  irtv*flc 
rai'  Iri  Kaitaris  tyXcyt  itvpKalSi. 

34  PerjurumfuU  in  parentem,  &c.  "  Provedgloriously  false  to  her  perjured  parent "  Thc 
DanaTdes  were  bound  by  an  oath,  which  their  parent  had  imposcd.  to  destroy  their  btubantfs 
on  the  night  of  their  nupttals.  Hypermnestra  alone  broke  tbat  engagement,  and  saved  the 
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lifc  of  Lynceus<.  Thc  epithct  pcrjurum,  bs  applied  to  Danau«,  allades  to  bis  violation  olpoa 
faith  towardshis  sons-in-law.  Aa  regards  the  conduct  of  Hypermnestra.  rompare  the  pni»e 
beatOWed  upon  tt  by  PinHar,  Nem.  10  10.  OW*  'Yirrfipwjtfrpa  jrvpcirXayxSrr  fmifafaf  Iv  »oXci  ttrac- 

X»7w  — 35  Fir^o.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Heync,  aA  Apollod  2. 1. 5.  (06«.  ».  WI.) 

 39.  Soeerum  tt  sccltstus,  otc.    "  Escape  by  secret  Aight  from  thy  fatber-io4aw  and  uy 

wicked  sisters.*    FatU  is  here  equivalent  to  the  Greek  X<f0u   Cotnpare  JfaUaUe,  0.  G.  \. 

652.  2.  (twf  2.p.  840.  4/A  e</  )  41.  Nactae.    "  That  have  seizcd  upon."  Compartthe 

Greek  />«vp<r«l<r<ii  p  Argijfc.  13.  ^e7«e  inter  claustra  tenebo.    "  Nor  will  I  ktep  thee  here  in 

confinfment."    Allurliugto  the  nuptial  chamber.    Equivalent  to,  Ntque  ihalamo  ntehwi» 
tencbo,  ab  aliis  nccandum. 

45.  Mtpattr  saecis,  c&c.    Compare  note  on  verse  51.  of  this  ode.— — 46.  OwW  rJanou 
pcperci.    u  Because  in  mercy  1  spared.**— -47.  Extremos  Numidarvm  in  apst.  "Tothf 
far-distant  plains  of  the  Numidians."   This  allusion  to  the  land  of  Africa  comes  very  natu 
rally  from  ooe,  who,  if  we  bHieve  the  cotnmon  accouot,  wasof  Aegyptiao  desteat  Tht 
whole  subject,  however,  of  Grectan  clvilteatton  by  means  of  colonies  from  Egypt.  deatrve* 
to  be  regarded  witB  a  very  cnreful  eye,  since  tt  h  open  to  exnggeration.  Cotnparc  the  ei- 
eellent  remarks  of  MAllerinhis  Oesehichten  Hellenisther  StHrnme  tcnd  Slttdtc.  vot.  1».  100. 
106.  stqq.  aitd  Consiant,  de  ta  ReUgion,  vol.  2.  p.  17.  and  314. 

61.  Et  nostri  autnoicm  scpuicro,  &c.  "  And  engrave  on  my  tomb  a  moarnfal  epitipb,re- 
cordingthe  story  of  our  fates."  Nostri  does  not  refer  to  Hypermnestra  mereiy,  bot  to  botb 
her  and  Lynceus.  Compare  the  remark  of  MiUcherlich.  '*  Vratthm  ri  nostn  orgumtr.lm 
epigraphcs,  in  qua  tt  Lyncti  menlio  faeienda  cral,  innuit.  Indoete  pUriquc  de  soU  Hyftrmntstra 
eog*ant:'— As  regards  the  fate  of  Hypermnestra,  Apollodorus  (2.  1. 5.)  infornw  us,  that  ahe 
was  imprisoned  by  her  father,  (««tepfc  ahrfr  A*fads  i*t*i?u,)  but  afterwards,  on  a  «concUia- 
tion  taking  place,  was  given  in  marriage  to  Lynceus.   (aov«*  ii  !•«»« 'Tnaat^Tfaf  foy<' 


ODE  12.   The  bard  lameutsthe  unhappy  fate  of  Neobule,  whose  affectiou  for  tbe  putu 
Hebrus  had  exposed  her  to  the  angry  chidings  of  an  offended  relative. 


1 .  Mistrarmn  cst.    "  lt  U  for  unhappy  maidens."  i.  e.  Unhappy  are  tbose  maidens  wh« 

jtc.  Amori  darc  ludum.    A  heatttiful  periphrasb  for  amarc    Compare  the  retaarV 

D&ring.    "  Amori  ludum  dare,  signifieantius  pro  vutgari,  amare,  nam  qui  amanl,  Imiojtxo*- 

tacpcsunt  Amori,vd  ludibriumei  dcbcnt.  2.  Lavere.  The  olderformfor  ftfrare.  Ia 

I^atin  verbs,  tbe  stem-conjugation  U  what  grammarians  commonly  distingni*h  by  tbe  naa-' 
of  the  third.  The  change  from  thU  to  other  conjogations  is  very  apparent  in  sotnevrrbs, 
cspectally  in  lavo,  where  many  of  the  forma  of  both  conjugntions  are  retamed.  Comp^r 

Strure,  ucbcr  dic  Latcmischc  Dcclination  und  Conjuuaiion.  p.  186.  scqq.  -Aut  framfwn 

'uentts,  ctc.  "Orelseto  be  filled  with  fearful  alarm,  dreading  the  laslies  of  aaoneles 
tongue."  i.  e.  Or,  in  case  they  do  indulge  the  tender  passion,  and  do  seek  to  letdalife  of 
hilarity,  to  be  conatautly  dUquieted  by  the  dread  of  some  morose  old  uncle  wboehancesto 
be  the  guardian  of  their  per!k>ns.  The  severity  of  uncles  was  proverbial.  Coopare 
mus,  Chil.  p.  463.  ed.  Steph.  («  Ne  sispatruu»  mifta")  and  the  remark  of  Ervati  (ta  CUr 
Cic.  *.  v.  pairnus.)  «■  Plus  vident  homines  et  repnhendunt  severius  in  fratrum  libens  <jw* ' 
suis» 

3.  QuoJum.     Thy  basket."   Compare  the  beautiful  lioes  of  Sappho  (/ra^.  24.^5i 
Crit.voLl.\.p.l6.) 

T\v<na  ^Srrp,  ojrot  iiva^ai  k^kuv  riv  lorbr. 
,  -dfy»  iaynta  ratlfr,  Hmiituv  fi  K^irox 
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4.  Putr  ales.  "  The  wioged  son."  Ales  for  oZoitu.  Compare  Ode  4.  J  L  26.  In  relation 
to  the  opinion  of  Winkelmann  and  Ileyne,  reapecUog  the  winged  deities  of  the  ancients, 

compare  Vost,  Mythologischc  Briefe.  Br.  13.  14  and  15.  (vol.  1.  p.  72.  seqq  )  Optrosnerptc 

Minervac  studitm.  "  And  all  inclination  for  the  labours  of  Minerva."  Ltterally  :  "  And  all 
affection  for  indastrioas  Minerva."  The  mystic  tissue,  which  underthe  fingers  of  the  Egyp- 
tian  Neith,  the  prototype  of  Minerva,  represents  the  world,  hecomes,  in  the  case  of  the  Grc- 
cian  goddeas,  the  mere  emblem  of  female  industry.    Constomt,  de  la  Itdigion,  vol.  2.  p.  392 

5.  Uparti.  «  Of  Lipara."  Lipara,  now  Lipari,  tbe  largest  of  tbe  Intulat  Aeoliae,  off  the 
coasta  of  Italy  and  8icily.   The  whole  group  derive  from  it  thoir  modern  name  of  Lipa- 

ri  Isttt.  6.  Vnctot  humcros.    The  ancients  anointed  themselves  previous  to  engaging  in 

gymnastic  exercises,  and  bathed  after  these  were  endcd.  The  arrangement  of  the  common 
tcxt,  is  consequently  erroneous,  in  placmg  the  Une  beginning  with  Simui  wnetos,  after  tegni 
pede  rictus.  Consult  Various  Readings,  and  Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  8.  9. 
—7.  BcUerophontt.    Alluding  to  the  fable  of  Bellemphon  and  the  winged  horse  Ptgatut. 

Compare  JipoUodorut,  2.  3.  2.  8.  Catus  jaadati.   "  Skilled  in  traosfixing  witli  the  jave- 

ltn."    A  Graecism  for  caius  jacuiandi,  or  in  jaculando.  10.  Ccler  arcto  latUanUm,  Slc 

"  Acttve  in  snrprising  the  boar  that  lurks  amid  the  deep  thicket."  Ccltr  excipere.  a  G raccis w 
for  ederin  excipiendo,  or  ad  czcipiendum. 


ODE  13.    A  sacrifice  b  promised  to  the  ftrantatn  of  Bandusia,  and  an  immortalising  in 
vorse. 


2.  O  fbns  Bandusiae  The  fountain  of  Bandusia  was  sitante  within  the  precincts  of  the 
poe t's  Sabine'  farm,  not  far  from  his  dwelling.    Coropare  page  xiv.  of  this  volume,  and 

consult  Various  Readin^s.  Splendidior  viiro.    '•  Clearer  than  glass.*'    Compare  Oi-id 

Her.  15.  157.  •'  E&  nilidus  vitreoquc  magis  pcrlucidus  amni,"  and  also  Kxptanatory  Note?. 

Ode  1.  17.  20.  2.  Didci  dignc  mero,  &e.    "  Worthy  of  a  Hbation  of  sweet  wine,  and 

garlands  of  flowers."  The  tibation,  tbe  garlands,  aod  the  sacrifice,  are  meant,  in  fact,  for  the 
Naiad  that  made  these  waters  her  home.  As  regards  the  offering  of  flowers  to  fountains, 
coenpare  the  words  of  Varro  (L.  L.  5. 3.)  "  Toniinaha  feriat  erant  fontibut  dicaiat,  quibus 
et  eoronae  istfontu  ctnjici  ei  putei  coronari  $olcbant:'—G.  Frustra.  sc.  aetas  eum  Veneri  et 

pmeliis  destinat.   (D5ring.)  Nasn  gciidos  infickt  tibi,  &c.    The  altars  on  wbich  sa- 

crifices  were  olTercd  to  fountains,  were  placed  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  constructed 
of  torf.  Compare  Homcr  Od.  17.  210.  0*?*  o*  i+6*tf0t  Wr»«ro  N»^v(  and  the  remark  of 
Eustathius,  ad  loe.  'Urriariitrt  rtr^u  *r  kcI  to7j  ptff  fO'uwftrt  0*oo»j  UpO*v  to7s  N<S^,  «? 

7.  Rubro  tanguine.  As  regards  the  colour  of  tite  blood,  the  following  remarks  may  noL 
be  unacceptable  to  the  student.  "  Iron  is  seldom  found  except  in  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood;  and  it  haa  hence  bcen  supposed  by  the  French  chemists  to  be  the  colouring  ma 
terial  itself.  The  process  of  respiration,  according  to  the  theory  of  Lavoisier  and  Fourcroy, 
is  a  direet  process  of  combustion,  for  which  thc  animal  system  findsthe  carbon,  and  thc 
atmosphere  the  oxygen  and  caloric;  and,  in  consequence  of  the„sensible  heat  which  is  set 
at  liberty  during  the  combusUon,  the  iron  of  the  blood  is  converted  into  a  red  oxyde,  and 
hence  necessarily  becomes  a  pigment."  (Oeod's  Book  of  Naturt,  Serics  1.  Ltct.  13.)  As 
to  the  quanUty  of  iron  in  the  blood,  the  sarae  writer  observes:  "  ln  an  adult,  the  weight  of 
whose  blood  may  be  estimated  at  28lbs.,  the  proportion  of  iron  oughtusually  to  amount  to 
*eyeiitv  scwples.  oc  about  three  ounce* :  and  hennethe  blood  of  about  forty  men  contain? 
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iron  enough  to  make  a  good  ploughshare.  and  might  eastly  have  its  iron  eitracted  from  if, 
be  reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  and  maoufactured  into  sucb  an  tnstrument"  (Id.  \)nd.) 

9.  Te  jlagrantis  atrox,  &c.  **  Thee  tbe  fierce  season  of  tbe  buroing  Do$star  dces  net 
affect."    Nescit  tangere  is  put  by  an  elegant  poetic  idiom  for  nontangit.  As  reganbthc 

Cankuta  or  Dog-star,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17.  17.  13.  Fvj  noMuumfii 

quoque /ontium.  "  Tbou  too  shalt  become  one  of  the  famous  fountains."  By  the  nobUu 
Jbntes  are  meant  Hippocrene,  Dirce,  Arethusa,  dtc.  The  conslruction  Jits  nobUiumjontiun 
is  a  direct  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  ubere  the  genitive  denotc*  tbe  whole  to  which  ibe 
object  mentioned  belongs,  or  is  to  belong,  as  «  parl  or  member.  Com|>are  Mattkist,  Q.  G.  $ 

352.  (vot.  2.  496.  and  500.  4<A  ed.)  14.  Afe  dicentc,  &c.      While  1  tell  ol  the  botm-oak 

planted  upon  the  hollow  rocks."  i.  e.  While  I  celebraie  in  song  the  grove  tbat  overbangs  thy 
rocky  source.  Tbe  ilex,  or  bolm-oak,  is  tbe  &pvS  of  Homer,  according  to  Sprengel,  aod  the 
rrplvos  of  Theopbrastus  (Hist  3  16.)    Cotn|.are  Martyn,  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.2.  463.  acd  Dr. 

Sibthorp's  papersio  IVaipoWs  CoUeetion,  voi.  l.p.  237.  15.  Loquaces  lympkae  ruae.  '•  Tby 

prattling  waters"  Compare  the  Greek  XaXov  Obup,  and  Theccritus,  7. 137.  tA  i*  tjyidi*  kph 
iiup  Hi>ft<j>av  Svrpoto  Karti66tttv«v  rtXapieiu.  So  also,  as  regarcU  tlie  term  desUiunt  in  tbe  texf. 
comparo  Horace,  Epod.  16.  48.  *•  montibus  alUs  Lcvis  crepantt  lympka  dcsilitpede." 


ODE  14.   On  the  expected  return  of  Augnstus  from  his  expedition  against  the  Cantabri. 

The  poet  proclaims  a  festal  day  in  honour  of  so  joyous  an  event,  and  wbile  tbe 
consort  and  the  sister  of  Augustus,  accotnpanied  by  the  Roman  females,  aredirected  to  go 
forth  and  meet  their  prince,  he  himself  proposes  to  celebrate  tbe  day  at  his  own  abode  witb 
wine  and  festivity. 

What  made  the  return  of  the  emperor  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Roman  people,  was  tbe 
circumstancc  of  his  havingbeen  attacked  by  sickness  during  his  absence,  and  confinedfora 
time  at  the  city  of  Tarraco.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode2.  5. 2.  and  Dio  Ltusin 
53.  28.   The  date  of  tbe  present  ode  must  have  been,  from  what  is  above  stated,  A.  O.C 

730. 


1.  Hercutis  ritu,  &c.  "  Augustus,  O  Romans,  who  so  lately  was  said,  after  the  manner  oi 
Hercules,  to  have  sought  for  the  laurel  to  be  (>urcha»ed  only  with  the  risk  of  death.  now, 
&c.  The  conquests  nf  Augustus  over  rrmote  nations  are  here  compared  witb  tbe  labours  of 
thefabled  Hercules,  and  asthe  latter.  afterthc  overthrow  of  Geryon,  returned  io  trhimph 
from  Spain  to  Italy,  so  Augnstus  now  comes  from  the  same  distant  quarter  victorious  over 
his  barbarian  foes.  The  expression  morte  veiaicm  petHsse  laurum,  reiers  simply  to  tbe  eipo- 
sure  of  life  in  the  achieving  of  victory.   Compare  the  remark  of  Acron.   "  Mortis  contemtjt* 

laus  victormc  quaeriturtt  triumphi.u  5.  Unico  gaudens  muiier  marito,  &c.  "  Let  the  con- 

sort,  who  exults  in  a  peerless  husband,  go  fonh  to  offer  sacrificcs  to  the  just  deities  of  h«- 
ven."  The  atlusion  is  t  Livia,  the  consort  of  Augustus.  As  regards  the  passage  itsel»'  «wo 
things  nre  deserving  of  attention  ;  the  first  is  the  use  of  unico,  in  the  sense  ot  pratsaB!>atno. 
on  which  point  consult  Htinsius,  ad  Orid.  Met.  3.  454  :  the  second  is  the  meaniog^  must 
assign  to  operata  which  is  here  taken  by  a  poetic  tdiom  for  ut  opcretur.  On  this  latter  sob- 
ject  compare  Tibuttus,  2. 1.  9.  ed.  Heyne.  Virgil,  Georg.  1.  335.  ed.  Heyne,  and  tbe  commentj 

of  Mitscherlich  and  Dbring  on  the  present  passage.  6.  Justis  diris.   The  gods  are  hert 

styled  "  just"  from  their  granting  to  Augustus  the  success  which  his  valnur  deserved.  Th» 
of  course  is  mere  flattery.  Augustus  was  never  remarkable  either  for  personal  bravery,  or 
mUitary  talents. 

7.  Sotor  clari  duds.  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Aogustus.  Sbe  was  twice  married:  fint  » 
Marcellus,  and  after  his  death  to  Marc  Antony.   The  young  Marcellu*,  to  whose  death  Vir- 
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■ 

gilso  beautifully  alludes  (Aem.  6.  861.  seqq.)  wasa  son  of  hers  by  (he  first  union.  Detorae 

supplice  ritta.  "  Bearing,  as  becomes  them,  the  suppliant  fillet."  According  to  the  scholiast 
oo  Sopbocles  (Oed  T.  3.)  petitioners  among  the  Greeks  usually  carried  boughs  wrapped 
around  with  fillets  of  wool :  Sr/^a  6i  forl  t6  wpoauXfr^ov  Ipw  r$  3aXX^.  Compare  the  re- 
ftiark  of  Brunck  (Oed.  T.  I.  c.)  "  Manibus  fertbatU  ramos  oleae  luna  obvulutos  qui  Graecis 
wriftftara  rocantur.  Sic  Chryscs  U-ads  imtio,  mtft/taT'  l%u>v  h  %i»9iv  k.  t.  X."  Souietimes  the 
b&nds  were  covered  with  tbese  fillels,  not  only  among  the  Ureeks,  but  uUo  amung  the  Ko- 
maos.  Hence,  in  Pleutus  (Ampk,  1, 1.  lol.)  we  have  tbeexpresslon  "  veUuismayibus."  Com- 
pare  also  ftrgt/,  j4«*.  11.  100  se^?  tt°d 7-  2^7.  atid  also  Liry,  29. 16. 

9.  nryiuam.   "  Of  the  young  married  females."  Alluding  to  those  whose  husbands  were 
retur.iing  in  safety  from  the  war.   Compare,  in  relation  to  this  usage  of  the  tenn  virgo,  Ode 

2.  8. 23.    VirgU,  Edog.  6.  47.  Ovid.  Her.  I.  115.  Nuper.  Referring  to  tbe  recent  termina- 

taon  of  the  Cantabriau  cooflict  10.  Vost  o pueri,  et  puellae.  &c.    -  Do  you,  ye  boys.  and 

yet  unmarried  datnsels,  refrain  from  ill-omeued  worda."  The  poet  now  addresses  the  young 
of  both  sexes,  and  cautions  them  against  being  hurried,  by  tbe  thoughtless  levity  of  youth, 
ioto  aoy  eipressioo  of  evil  import,  and  wbich  may  mar  the  solemuities  of  the  day.  Com- 
pare  Explaoatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  1.2.  Tbose  editors  who  substitute  expertae  for  erpertes,  and 
make  rirum  the  accusative,  give  the  following  explanation  :   "  Do  you,  ye  younghusbands 
suad  wives,  refrain  from  ill  omened  Viords,"  i.  e.  No  longer  repeat  those  gloomy  expressions, 
io  wbicb  you  were  once  accustomed  to  indulge,  wben  you  regarded  this  war  as  about  to  sc- 
ver  tbe  tenderest  of  ties.    Rejoice,  on  tbe  contrary,  in  being  again  unlted  to  eacb  other. 
Another  classof  commentators,  retaii.ing  the  lection  which  we  have  given  in  ourtext,  trans- 
late  as  follows  :  "  Do  you,  ye  boys,  who  have  been  deprived  (by  tbis  war)  of  your  fathers, 
and  ye  young  ui.married  women,  wbo  have  been  severed  by  itfrom  yoarhusbands,  refrain, 
4fcx."  i.  c.  Let  not  the  ill-oroened  cry  of  grief  be  heard,  but  roake  yourprivate  sorrows  yield 
to  the  public  joy.  Neither  of  these  explaoations  can  be  commended ;  and  the  aeugma  in  the 
last,  by  which  virum  is  made  to  deuote  at  one  time  fathers,  and  at  another  husbands,  appears 
to  os  peculiarly  harsh.   The  view  first  taken  of  tbe  passage  is  undoubtedly  the  most  correct. 

14.  TumuUum.  The  term  tumvltus  applies,  in  strictness,  to  a  warin  Italy  oragainst  the 
Gauls,  and  is  much  stronger  than  bdtm.  It  bere  refers  to  any  dangerous  war,  either  at  home 
or  in  the  immediate  oeighbourbood  of  Italy,  and  may  best  be  reudered  by  the  simple  ex- 

pressioo  "  tumult."   Thus, "  1  shall  fear  neither  tumult,"  &c.  17.  Pete  vnguentum  et 

coronas.   Compare  F.xplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 17:  27.  18.  Et  cadum  Marsi  mcmorcm 

dueU\."  "  And  a  cask  that  remembers  the  TVIarsian  war."  i.  e.  A  cask  containing  old  wine, 
made  dnring  the  period  of  tbe  Marsian  or  Social  war.  This  war  prevailed  from  A.  U.  C. 
660  to  A.  U.  C.  662.  aod  if  the  present  od«  was  written  A.  U.  C.  730,  (compare  lotroductory 
remarks),4he  contents  o.  tbe  cask  must  bave  been  from  67  to  69  years  old.#  Compare  Ex. 
cursus  6.  to  tbe  first  book  of  Odes.  Juvenal  (5.  31)  is  tbought  to  allude  to  tbis  same  kind  of 
wine,  but  tbe  satirist  evidently  meaas  by  tbe  expression  "  Caleutam  bcilis  soeiaiibus  urwrn"  no- 
thing  more  than  a  general  reference  towine  of  great  age. 

19.  Spartacum  si  qua,  <&c.    "  If  a  vessel  of  it  has  been  able  in  any  way  to  escape  the 
roving  Spartacua."    With  qua  understand  ratione.    Spartacus  whs  originally  a  Thracian 
shepherd,  but  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  ability.    An  insurrection  of  gladiators  having  taken 
place  at  Capua,  in  the  number  of  whom  was  Spartacus,  he.  together  witb  two  otbers,  re- 
ceived  the  commaud,  and,  being  joined  by  a  multitude  of  slaves,  waged  a  war  of  neariy  two 
years  with  the  Romaos.    Horace,  by  the  epithet  va^anlem,  as  applied  to  Spartacns,  would 
scem  to  stigmatise  this  wbole  affair  as  a  mere  predatory  inroad.   It  was,  how  ever,  of  a  far 
diflerent  cbaracter,  and  was  marked  by  Ibe  defeat  ot  several  Roman  commanders.  Crassus 
brought  it  at  last  toaclose.   The  Roman  writers  style  it  the  "  Serviie  War"  (SerriU  M- 
lum.)  Compare  Plutarch,  vU.  Crats.  8.  $eqq.-*ol.  3.  p .  412.  cd.  Hutten.  Vdl  Patere.  2.  80. 
FUmu.  2.  20. 
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21.  Argulae.    Equivalent  to  canorac.   •'  The  sweet-singing."   Compare  VtrgiL,  Edog.  9. 

36.   "  Arguios  oforw."  22.  Myrrheum.   "  Perfumed  witb  myrrh."   Some  commeutators 

erroneously  refer  tbis  epithet  to  the  dark  colour  of  the  bair."  27.  Hoe.   AUodingtu  the 

conduct  of  the  porter.  Ferrem.  Fortulisscm.  28.  Consulc  Planco.  PLancus  waa  consnl 

witb  M.  Aemilins  Lepidus,  A.  U.  C.  711.  at  wbich  period  Horace  was  about33  yean  of  age- 
Compare  Sigonius,  Fast.  Cons.p  552.  ed.  Oxon,  1801. 


ODE  15.   The  poet  advises  Chloris,  now  in  ber  old  age,  to  pursue  employmentB  more  con- 
genial  witb  bcr  years. 


2.  Fige  modnm.    "  Set  bounds."  3.  Famosis.  "  Infamouj."   Compare  Serm.  1.  4.  5. 

 6.  Et  sltUis  ntbulnm.kc.   "  And  to  diffuse  a  cloud  amid  tbose  briliiant  stars.',  To 

spread  the  dark  cloud  of  age  and  deformity  amid  those  bright  stars  of  youlh  and  beauty. 

 10.  Tnyias.   "A  Bacchanalian."   Compare  Ode  2.  19.9.  Tympano    For  an  ac 

count  of  the  tympanum,  consult  hidorus,  Elyinoi.  11.  21.  "  Tympanum  est  r>eUis  rtl  contrm 
ligno  cz  una  parte  cxtcnsum.  Ett  enim  pars  mcdia  Sympkomac  in  similitxtdinem  cribfi.,t 
The  same  writer  defines  the  term  Symphonia  as  follows :  "  Sympkonia  eppeUatur  lifpiuv. 
cfivum,  ex  uirayue  parte  peUe  extcnsa,  quam  virguUs  hineetinde  Musid ffntmi. "  Repre*en- 
tations  of  the  tympanum  are  given  in  Perisonius*s  note  on  Aehan,  V.  H  9.  8.  p.  539.  and  in 
tbe  edition  of  Gronoritw,  where  the  same  note  b  copied,  vol.  1.  p.  58'* 

14.  Lttcerioi».  Lueeria  was  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  interior  of  Dannia,  and  about  twdve 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Arpi.  It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  said  to  bave  been 
founded  by  Diomede,  whose  offerings  to  Minerva  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  that 
goddess  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  It  was  notcd  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  a  property  in- 
deed  which,  according  to  Slrabo  (6.— vol  2.  p.  301.  ed  Tzsehk.)  was  common  to  tbe  wbote  of 
Apulia.   This  city  still  retains  its  ancient  site  under  the  modern  name  of  Lueem.    Cramtr' s 

Aneient  Raly,  rot.  2.  p  286.  15.  Nec  fios  purpureus  rosat.    Alluding  to  the  gariands  worn 

atbanquets.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17.27.  Fatee  tenut.    Compare  fhe 

Oreek  h  ttyOya,  aud  Ode  1.  36. 27. 


ODE  16.    This  piece  turns  on  the  poefg  fovourUe  topic,  that  happiness  consi*ts  no»;.: 
abundant  posse»sions  but  in  a  contented  mind.   Tbe  connectfon  in  t*»a  train  oi 
ideas  will  bc  explained  tbrougbout  the  ode. 


1.  Danactu   The  fable  of  Danae  is  well  known.   Consult  Lttnpriercs  CUts  DicL  An- 

lhon'std.  Turru  atiica.    Apollodorus  merely  mentions  a  braxeu  chamber,  constracted 

under  ground,  in  which  Danae  was  confined.  tA**iam  frxd  Kkap,  «ro«»*««  X4W* 
rin,  0***1*  ^po^i.  {Apoilod.  2. 4. 1 .)  Later  writers  make  this  a  tower,  and  some  repreeent 
Dauae  as  having  beeu  confincd  in  a  building  of  this  descri;Hion  when  aboot  to  becomea 
mother.  Compare  Heyne.  ad  ApoUod.  L  c.  As  regards  tbe  brazen  chambers  and  strectura 
ef  antiquity,  consult  tbe  reraarks  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  ( fiinerary,  c\c.  p.  33.)  as  ched  io  Lcmpnarts 

Class.  Dict.  AnthonU  td.  uuderthe  article  Ckaicioecus.  3.  Munierant.    In  tbe  sense  o/ 

muniis>ent.   In  the  consequent  member  of  a  conditiooal  propositioo,  tbe  past  tenses 
frequently  put  lo  the  indkative,  to  give  more  liveliness  to  the  representatiou,  alihourh  in 
the  conditional  clause,  the  imnerfect  or  plupcrfect  subjnnctive,  has  been  used.  Coawjar* 
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V.vanpt.  L.  G.  p.  327.  XenncA'5  trant.  2rf.  erf.  1.  AduUeris.   In  Ihe  sense  of  amatoribvs. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 33.  9. 

> 

5-  .Aemttua.   Acrisius  was  father  of  Danae,  and  king  of  Argos,  in  the  Peloponnesas.  

6.  Cusiodem  pavidum.    An  oracle  had  declared  to  Acriaius,  that  he  would  lose  his  life  by  his 

daughter's  SOO.    'Aififfi.,.  H  rtpl  vati»,  ycifowj  afti**»  ^p^p.u^/vy  1  Stfc  fyj,,  yo/e0<i<  iraiU 

U  r?s  $vyarpif  5f  oiriv  awoKTti*,.    (Apollod.  2.  4.  1.)  7.  Fort  enim,  Itc.  Undcrstand 

seitbant.  8.  Converso  inprttium.    By  the  lerm  prtliutn,  in  the  st«n>e  of  aurum,  the  poet 

hints  at  the  true  solution  of  the  fable,  the  bnbery  of  the  guards.  Compare  Baniefs  My- 
ttotojQft  vol.  3.  p  436.— — 9.  Irt  amat.   "  Loves  to  make  its  way."    Amat  i»  here  equi- 

valent  to  the  Greek  ^iX«7,  and  much  stronger  than  the  Latin  toltt.  10.  Saxa.   »  The 

stroogest  barriers."  11.  Auguris  Argict.    AUuding  to  tbe  story  of  Amphiaraus,  the 

Argive  augur,  and  the  bribery  of  his  wife  Eriphyle  hy  means  of  the  fatat  necklace.  Cora- 
pare  Letnprierc's  Class.  Dict.  Anthon's  td. 

ftr  Maeedo.  Philip  of  Macedon.  Compare  Demoslhtnts,  Ma«fov  dvfy.  How  much  tbis 
able  monarch  effected  by  dint  of  bribery  is  known  to  all.  His  well-known  remark  is  allad- 
ed  to  by  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  AU.  1. 16. — td.  Ern.  vol.  5.  p .  537.)  "  PhUippus  omnia  casleUa  ex- 
pugnnri  possc  diccbat,  in  quac.  mo-io  ascllus  onutlus  auro  posset  asrtndtre."  Compare  the  lan- 
guage  of  Valerius  Maximus  (7.  2.  Ezt.  10.)  in  relation  to  this  same  prince.   '  PhUippus  ma- 

jorttx  parlt  mercator  Qratciae  quam  victor."  15.  Muuera  nacium,  hc.    Horace  is  thought 

to  allude  to  Menodorus  (orMenas,  as  Dio  Caseius,48.  45.  calls  him)  who  was  noted  tor  fre- 
quently  changing  aides  in  the  war  between  Sextus  Pompeius  and  tho  triumvirs.  He  first  de- 
serted  the  party  of  Pompeius,  under  whom  he  bi  Id  an  important  naval  command,  aud  went 
OTer  to  Augustos  :  then  he  returned  to  his  former  side,  and  again  abandoned  it,  antl  joined 
the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Compare  Appian,  B  C  6  78.  stqq  The  hisrorian  applies  to  him 
tbe  veryappropriatetitle  of  TraXi/nrpo&n/s.  16.  Sacvo*.  ln  the  sense  of/ortes,  aselsewbere. 

17.  Cresetnlem  stquilur,  Sic.  The  conneclion  in  the  train  of  ideas  isas  follows  :  Andyet, 
powerfal  as  gold  is  in  triumphing  over  difficulties,  and  in  accompiisbing  what  perbap»  no 
other  bnman  power  could  eff«ct,  still  must  lt  carefully  be  shuuned  by  those  wbo  wkh  to  lead 
a  happy  life,  for "  care  ever  follows  after  increasing  riches.  as  well  as  the  craving  desire  for 

rnore  extensive  poasessions."  .18.  Majorum.   Undcrstand  bouorum,  and  comparc  the  fyt- 

pof  rXutvw  of  Thtocritus,  16.  «i5.  19.  Latc  conspicuum,  &  c     "  To  raise  the  far  conspicu- 

.  ous  head."   To  seek  after  the  splendour  atid  the  honour  which  wealth  bestows  on  Hs  vota- 
ries,  and  to  make  these  the  source  of  vain-glorious  boasting.    Compare  the  Greek  l\pavx*- 

vc-Vm  22.  Plura.  For  tanto  plura.  Nil  cupientium,  &x.    A  bcautiful  image.    The  ricU 

and  the  contented  occupy  two  opposite  encampments,  and  the  bard.  satisfied  with  bis  own 
hombJe  lot,  and  "  divestcd  of  every  desire  for  more  than  fortune  has  bestowed,"  (nudus) 
abandons  the  party  of  the  former,  and  Aees  to  the  station  "  of  those  who  covet  nothing," 
(nU  cupientium.y—23.  Transfuga.  Compare  NolUnius,  Lcz  Antihnrb.  vol.  1.  col.  1198. 
"  Tmnsfuga  suos  rdinquU  et  ad  alios  venit :  Perfu^a  suppltx  tst.  Ergo  Transfuga  ut  adjure- 
tur,fit  Per/agn."  24.  Linqwrt  gtstio.   "  I  take  delight  in  abandoning." 

25.  Contemtae  dominus,  &c.    "  More  iUustrions  in  the  possession  of  a  fortune  contemned 
by  thegreat."    Compare  thecommentof  DiSring:  "  Is,  qui  paucis  contentus  tsl,  sapientiac 

gloria  magis  effulget?  28.  Magnas  intcr  opcs  inops.   Compare  ihe  language  of  Scneca, 

ln  dcscribtng  the  avaricious  man :  "  Et  congesto  pauper  in  auro  est"  (Hcrc.  Fur.  168.) — - 
30.  Scgttis  certa  fides  meae.    "  A  sure  reliauce  on  my  crop."   The  certainty  of  a  good  crop. 

 31.  Fulgcntcm  imperio.  Atc.   *•  Yield  a  pleasure  unknown  to  him,  who  is  distinguisbed 

for  his  wide  domains  in  fertile  Africa."  Literally,  »  Escapes  the  observation  of  him,"  Stc 
FaUti  is  here  uaed  in  the  aense  of  the  Greek  tevOdvct.  Cooipare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3. 
11.  40,  and3. 14.  20.  and  also,  as  regards  the  expression  fertUis  Africae,  Explanatory  Notes, 
Odel.L  10.  Tbe  meaning  whioh  wc  have  *iven  to  fulgcntem  impcrio  H  well  defended 
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by  the  scholiast  Porphyrion  :  "  Qui  sibi  clnrtu  riHcretur,  quod  latissimas  muUasque  kabebat  in 
Aftica  posscssiones."   Consult  also  the  commentaries  of  Jani,  MJlscberlieh,  and  Doring. 

32.  SorttbeaHor.  "  tfappier  in  lot  am  I."  Consalt  Various  Readinga? — 33  Colabrat 
lic.  Ati  altusion  to  the  hooey  of  Tarentum.  Compare  Ode  2.  6  14.  Tarentum  was 
not,  strictly  speaking,  witbin  the  territory  of  the  Calabri,  since  the  district  occupied  by  them 
seemstohave  been  that  maritime  part  of  the  lapygian  peninsula  extending  from  Brundusi- 
um  to  tbe  ctty  of  Hydruntum.— — 34.  A'ec  Latstrtfgonia  Hacchus  &c.  "  Nor  does  tbe  wine 
ripen  for  me  in  a  Laestrygonian  jar."  An  allusion  to  the  Formian  wine.  Formiae  was  re- 
garded  by  the  ancients  as  having  been  the  abode  and  capital  of  the  Laestrygones,  of  whom 
Homer  makes  mention,  (Od.  10  80.  scqq)  and  wbere  Ulysses  met  with  so  inhospitable  a  re- 
ception.    On  this  subject.  bowever,  compare  Mavnert  Gco^r.  der  Gr.  und  Rdmcr  toL  9.  p. 

684.  36.  GaUicis  pasctds.    The  pastures  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  are  meant.    Compare  Colu- 

mcUa,  7.  2.  4.  "  Gallicac  ovts  pretiosiurrs  habeutur,  carvmqiir  praccipue  AUmatcs."  Martial* 
however,  Ep.  153.  assigns  the  tbird  rankto  the  wool  of  Altinum,  giving  the  first  place  to  that 
of  Apulia,  and  the  second  to  that  of  Parma. 

37.  Importuna  tamcn,  &c.   "  Yet  the  pinching  of  contracted  mcans  is  far  away."  Com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  12.  43.  39.  Contracto  mciius.  &c.   "  I  shall  extend  more 

wisely  my  bumhle  income  by  contracting  my  desircs,  than  if  1  were  to  join  the  realm  of 
Alyattes  to  the  Mygdonian  plains,"  i.  e.  than  if  Lydia  and  Phrygia  were  mioe. 
Alyattes  was  king  of  Lydia  and  father  of  Croesus.  As  regards  tbe  cbrooology  of  bis  reigo, 
consuM  the  remarks  of  Clinton,  in  bis  F>:sH  Hetlctici,  p.  296,  seoq.  2d.  ed.  The  epicbet  Myg- 
donian,  as  applied  to  Phrygia,  has  already  been  explained.  Compare  Xole  on  Ode2.  12. 
22.  43.  Bene  est.  Understand  ei.  "  Happy  is  the  man,  on  whom  the  deity  baa  bestowed 
with  a  sparing  hand  what  is  sufficient  fpr  bis  wants."  Compare  the  expression  quod  satis  esi 
with  the  Greek  ri  atutovvra. 


ODE  17.  The  bard,  warned  by  the  crow  of  to-morrow's  storm,  eahorts  his  frtetid  Lamia 
to  devote  the  day,  when  it  shall  arrive,  to  joyous  banqucts. 
The  indivtdual  to  wbom  thisode  is  addressed,  had  signalised  himself  in  the  war  with  the 
Cantabri  as  one  of  the  lientenants  of  Attgustus.  His  family  claimed  descent  from  Laroo*. 
son  of  Neptuue,  and  the  most  ancient  monarch  of  the  Laestrygones,  a  people  aJluded  to  in 
the  preceding  ode  (v.  34.)   Compare  EmesH,  Onomasticon,  s.  v. 


1.  Vetusto  nobilis,  &c.  «  Nobly  descended  from  ancient  Lamus."  Compare  Introduetory 

Remarks.  2.  Priores  hinc  Lanuat  denominaios.    "Tbat  thy  eariier  aocestors  of  thc 

Lamisn  line  were  named  from  bim."    Consult  Various  Readings,  on  tbis  whole  pa&sa^e. 

 3  Et  nepotum,  tStc.    "And  sioce  the  whole  race  of  their  descendants,  menttoncd  ia 

recording  annals,  derive  their  ortgin  froro  him  as  the  founder  of  their  house."  Tbe  F*s!i 
were  pnblic  registers  orchronicles,  under  the  care  of  thc  Pontifex  Muximus  and  bis  coMege. 
in  wbicb  were  marked  from  year  to  year  wbat  days  were  fasH  and  what  ntfasti.  In  the 
Fasti  were  also  recorded  the  names  of  the  magisirates,  parlicularly  of  the  consofs,  an  ac- 
count  of  the  triumpbs  that  were  celebrated.  kc.  (Compare  Sigomus,  FasH  Cons.)  Hence 
the  splendour  of  the  Lamian  line  in  being  often  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Bome.  Com- 
pare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlicb,  "  Cujtu  tnemoria  in  fasiis  cigc/."  Ddring,  bowever. 
ttScnfastot,  in  the  text,  to  the  private  family  recordsof  the  Lamiae. 

6.  Formtarum.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  16.  34.— -7.  Et  innantem,  &c. 
"  And  the  Liris,  where  it  flows  into  tbe  sea  througb  the  territory  of  Minturnae."  The  poel 
wishes  to  convey  tbe  idea  tbat  Lamus  ruled.  oot  only  over  Fonniae,  bnt  also  over  the  Mhs- 
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turoiaa  territoiy.  In  eipressing  this,  allusion  is  made  to  the  Nymph  Marica,  wlio  had  a 
grove  aod  temple  near  Minturnae,  and  the  words  Maricat  toorg  are  used  as  a  dcsiguation  for 
tht  region  aronnd  tbe  cHy  itself.  Mioturnae  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  on  tbc  banks  of  the 
Liris, aod  only  three  or four  miles  from  its  mouth.  Eitensive  ruins  still  remain.  The  country 
around  abounded  with  marshes.  The  Nymph  Marica  ls  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  Latinus,  and  by  others  thought  to  be  Circe.  (  Virgil,  Acn  7.  47.  Lactant.  dcfuls. 
IUl.  1. 21.)  As  rcgards  the  Lirb,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  31.  7,- — 9.  f^attty- 
mtm*.  "  A  monarch  of  esteosive  sway."  Compare  the  Greek  form  dpvK?d»v.  and  Virgit, 
Aen.  1. 21.   "  Populum  laie  regcm." 

10.  Alga.  We  havc  several  species  of  submarine  plants,  observes  Martyn,  which  arc 
commonly  called  alga,fucu$,  or  sea-urrack.  But  that  whicb  the  ancients  peculiarly  calied 
so  grew  about  the  island  of  Crete,  and  afforded  a  purple  colour.  The  submarine  plants  orc 
freqoeotiy  torn  from  thft  rocks  by  storms,  tossed  aboot  by  the  sea,  and  at  last  thrown  upon 
the  sfaore.   The  alga,  when  thus  treated,  in  all  probability  loses  its  colour,  and  becomes 

aseless.   (Martyn.  ad  Virg.  Eeiog.  7.  42.)  12.  Aquat  augur  eomiz.   Compare  Aratus. 

1U22.  x"p»*>s  uiym  aflfu  co2  Iwiiynpa  Kop*m  Nifcrcpov  atiiovea.  and  Otid,  Am  2.  6.  34.  "  Pluviae 

graculus  augur  aquac."  13.  Aimosa.    Hesiod  (frag.  60.—  Poct.  Min.  Gr.  td.  Gaisf.  rol. 

tp.  180.)  assigns  tothe  crow,  for  tbe  duration  of  its  existence,  nine  ages  of  racu,(iWa 
ymi(  focpCiv  Wwrmv,)  an  opinion  which  Pliny  quotes,  //.  Ar.  7.48.  Buflbn,  while  he  cou- 
sders  Hesiod's  account  exaggerated,  admits,  in  the  case  of  this  bird,  an  eiistence  of  some- 
limesmore  than  a  century.  "  Quoiqu'il  y  ait  beaucoup  a  rabaltre  sur  la  longue  vie  qu' 
Hejiode  accorde  aui  corbeaux,  cependant  il  paroit  asscz  avere  que  cet  oiseau  vit  quelquefois 
qo  siccle  et  davantage."— — Dum  petis.   Understand  tt. 

14.  Cras  Qenium  mero,  oVc.  "  On  the  morrow  thou  shalt  honour  thy  Genius  witb  wine," 
Ac.  According  to  the  popular  belief  of  the  ancients,  every  individual  bad  a  genius  (&aif,u*) 
or  tutelary  spirit,  wvhich  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  person  during  the  whole  of  life. 
Compare  Censorinus,  (De  Dit  Nat.  e.  3.  )  "  Gtnius  autem  ita  nobis  assiduvs  ob*crvator  ap- 
posilus  est,  ut  nee  pmncto  quidem  temporis  longius  absccdat,  scd  ab  utcro  matris  exccptos,  ad  ex- 
trmum  tilae  diem  comitctur."  So  also  Horace,  Epist.  2.  2.  167.  "  Scit  Genius,  natalc  comes 
^«»  temperat  astrum,"  hc.  Hencc,  by  an  easy  and  familiar  association  of  ideas,  the  Genius 
^assapposed  to  preside  particularly  overthe  festal  hour;  and  when  the  poet,  on  the  present 
occasion,  directs  his  frieisd  to  nmke  an  offering  to  his  Genius,  tbe  meaning  evidently  is,  that 
loe  oflfering  be  followed  by  a  joyous  banquet.   In  this  way  arose  the  proverbial  expressions 


/ndulgere  gcnio,  and  Defraudart  genium,  the  ge.iius  bocoming,  by  a  very  natural  cbange, 
idcntiSed  in  a  manner  with  the  individual  himself.  Corapare  the  remarks  of  Erntmus, 
(Chit.  cel.  473.  ed.  Steph.)  "  Proctrbiales  sunt  et  iUaefigurac,  Defraudare  genium,  pro  eo  quod 
est,  negert  naturae  quod  appetit:  et  Indulgere  gcnio,jmo  eo  quod  est,  animo  obstqui :  Undcet 
puialem  appeltemt  diem,  laetum  tt  votuptuarium,  et  genialiler  vvecrt,  pro  moUitcret  lautt." 
Conpare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  7. 19. 

16.  Operum  solutis.  A  Graecism  for  ab  opert  solutis.  "  Released  from  their  labours." 
Theilaves  of  Lamia  are  to  be  dismissed  from  toil,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  rain,  as 
in  order  to  eelebrate  the  festal  day.  Compare  Pindar,  Puth.  4.  71.  hvaixivn  St?a*ivTt*Kv. 


ODE  18.   The  poetinvokes  the  presence  of  Faunus,  and  seeks  to  propitiate  the  favour  of 
the  god  toward  his  fields  and  flocks.    He  tben  describes  the  rustic  hilarity  of  the 

]ay,  inade  sacred,  eX  the  commencement  of  wintcr,  to  this  rural  divinity.  Faunus  had 

wo  festivala  (Faameiio),  one  on  the  Noues  (6th)  of  Deceraber,  after  all  the  produce  of  the 
rear  had  been  stored  away,  and  when  tbe  god  was  mvoktd  to  protect  it,  aod  1o  give 
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heatth  and  fecundity  to  tbe  flocks  and  herds ;  and  anotber  in  tbe  bcgicniag  of  tbe  tipriog, 
wben  tfae  samo  deity  was  propitiated  by  sacrificea,  that  be  migbt  preserve  andfosterthe  pniu 
comtnitted  to  thc  earth.  Tbis  second  celebration  took  place  on  the  ldes  (13th)  of  Fe- 
bruary. 


1.  Faune.    ln  relation  to  this  deity,  compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.17.1 — 2. 

Lenis  incedas.    "  Mayest  thou  move  beniguant.,,  Abeatque  partis,  &c.  "  And  majest 

thou  depart  propitious  to  the  youog  offspring  of  my  flocks."  The  poet  iovokes  the  favoor  of 
the  god  on  the  young  of  bis  flocks,  as  being  more  exposed  totbe  cnjualties  of  disease.  Com 

pare  Ode  3.  23.  7.  5.  Pleno  anno,   "  At  the  close  of  every  year."  Equivalent  to  fu>- 

tannis.  6.  Vauris  sodali  craierae.   Compare  Lueian.  Am.  12.  {ed.  Bip.nl.  5  ]».2fi0.} 

rcpmorioa  yip  'AfpoMnt  ptrd  Atovtoov,  «o2  rd  wap  i^otv  if&v,  avyxoarov.'      7.  Feiss  ore.  On 

which  sacrifices  bave  beeu  made  to  Faunos  for  many  a  year.  A  pieasing  memoriai  of  (k 
piety  of  the  bard. 

10.  Nonac  Decembres.  Compare  Introductory  Remarks.  Tbe  Nanet  were  so  called 
because,  counting  inclusively,  there  were  nine  days  between  them  and  the  litt.  In  March. 

May,  July,  and  October,  tbe  nones  fell  on  tbe  7tb,  in  the  other  months  oo  the  5th.  11. 

Fcstxu  in  pratis,  &c.   "  The  village,  celebrating  tby  festal  day,  enjoys  a  respite  frora  toil  in 

the  grussy  rneads,  along  witb  the  idle  ox."  13.  Jnicr  audacet,6tc.  AUoJiflgto  the  se- 

curity  enjoyed  by  tbe  flocks,  under  tbe  protecting  care  of  tbe  god.  Compare  Ode  1. 17. 9. 
■  ■  -14.  Spargit  agrettes,  &c.  As  in  Itaiy  tbe  trees  do  not  shed  their  leavesoatil  December, 
the  poet  converts  this  into  a  species  of  natural  phenomeoon  in  hoooor  of  Fauous,  as  if  tbe 
trees,  toucbed  by  his  divinity,  poured  down  their  leaves  to  cover  bis  patb.  It  wascostoauuy 
emong  tbe  ancients,  to  scatter  lcaves  atid  flowers  on  tbe  ground  in  booour  of  disunguisbed 

personages.    Comparc  VtrgU,  Eclog.  5.  40.    "  Spargite  hunmm  /ouii."  15.  Gevk: 

invisam,  &c.   An  allusion  to  the  rustic  dances  which  ahvays  formed  part  of  the  celebratioo. 


ODE  19.  A  party  of  friends,  among  whom  was  Horace,  iutended  to  celebrate,  by  afeastvi 
contributioo  (tparvf),  tbe  recent  appointment  of  Murena  to  the  office  of  aurnr 
Telephus,  one  of  tbe  number,  was  conspicuous  for  bis  literary  labours,  and  had  been  for  mok 
time  occupied  in  composing  a  history  of  Greece.  At  a  meeting  of  these  frieads,  heMat  • 
matter  of  course  in  order  to  make  arrangetnents  for  the  approacbing  banquet,  it  mayb* 
supposed  tbat  Telepbus,  wholly  engrossed  witb  bis  pursuits,  had  inlrodueed  some  topieofio 
historioal  nature,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  bard.  The  latter,  therefore,  brealcs  oiit,atit 
were,  with  an  exhortatioo  to  bis  companion,  to  abandon  matters  so  foreign  to  the  sobjcct 
under  discussion,  and  attend  to  things  of  more  immediate  importaoce.  Presently,  fancyiog 
bimself  already  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  he  issues  his  edicts  as  symposiarch,  aod  regulates 
the  number  of  cups  to  be  drunk  in  bonour  of  the  Moon,  of  Night,  and  of  tbe  aagurMc- 
rena.  Then,  as  if  impatient  of  delay,  be  bids  the  music  begin,  and  orders  the  roses  to  tx 
ficattered.   Thc  ode  terminates  with  a  gay  allusion  to  Telepbus. 


1.  Inacho.  Inachus  was  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos.  Thc  name  is  thougjbt  t<> 
be  merely  a  Greek  form  for  the  Oriental  Knak,  denoting  "great,"  "powerful,"  aadtai! 

last  is,  perhaps,  the  root  of  the  Greek  <iva(,  "  a  king."  2.  Codrus,  The  lastof  tbe  Au> 

nian  kings.  His  hiftory  is  well  known.  Aocording  to  the  reeeived  chronology,  Inacbo 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Argos  about  1856  fi.  C.  and  Codrus  was  slain  about  1070  BX 
A  perioff therefore  of  about  786  years  must  bave  intervened,  if  ourpremtses  be  coritct  — 
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5.  Oeanj  Aeaei  "  The  line  of  Aeacus."  The  Aeacidae,  or  descendant*  of  Aeacus,  were 
Peleus,  Telamon,  Achilles,  Teucer,  Ajax,  Lc.   In  relation  to  Aeacus,  conipare  Ode  2. 13. 

oo  4.  sacro  llio.   Compare  the  Horaeric  'IXio$  itf,  and  Virgil,  Aen.  2.  241.    "  Dicum 

domus  //ivm." 

5.  CAimwi  caf/«m.   "  A  cask  of  Chian  wine."   Compare  Excursus  7.  to  the  first  book  of 

Odei.  Merumur.    "  Wc  may  buy."   The  prcsent,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  was  to 

beafeast  of  contribution.  These  entertainments,  called  ipavot  by  ihe  Greeks,  were  made 
atthe  common  charge  of  the  gucsts.  What  each  individual  contributed  was  termed  in 
Grcek  cvfifopH,  ttafopZ,  cv/«tfo>$,  &c.  and  the  fcast  itself,  beside  the  name  mentioned  above, 
traja/so  styled  ctl-t  o»  a:y  ;■■,(„  r»v,  evftCohftaior,  tH  Jrd  t- ^oXjjj,  &c.— * Qmw  aouam  Umpcrct 
Wibtts.  "Who  will  prepare  thc  heated  water."  Alraost  every  commentator  has  referred 
(biiespression  to  the  Roman  custom  of  bathing  before  thcy  sat  down  to  an  entertainmcnt, 
and  hence  the  common  mode  of  rendering  the  passage  is  "  Who  will  warm  the  water  for 
tbebath?"  or,  "  Who  will  get  the  baths  ready?"  Tbe  position,  however,  of  the  words 
in  qoestion,  immediately  after  the  allusion  to  wine,  leads  us  to  believe  that  tbe  poet  refers  to 
the  use  of  bot  water  mixed  with  wine  as  a  drink,  and  wc  have  translated  the  clause  in  ac- 
rordance  with  this  idea.  Compare,  on  the  subject  of  hot  drinks  among  the  Romans,  Ex- 
rursus  9.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes. 

Qtotu.  Understand  /joro.— — 8.  Pdignis  cartam  frigoribus.  "  I  may  fence  against  the 
piercing  cold.''  i.  e.  Cold  as  piercing  asthat  felt  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni.  The  territory 
oi  tbe  Peligni  was  small  and  mnuntainous.  It  was  separated  from  the  Marsi,  to  the  west, 
by  the  Apennines  ;  to  the  north  it  bordered  on  the  Vestini ;  to  the  east  and  south  on  the 
Marnicini,  Frentani,  and  part  ot  Samniura.    It  was  notedfor  the  coldness  of  its  climate. 

{Cramcfs  Ancient  ltaly,  vol.  1.  p.  332.)  Taccs.    "  Of  all  this  thou  art  silent."  9.  Da 

Lnnae  jnopcre  novac,  &c.  "  Boy,  give  me  quickly  a  cup  in  honour  of  the  New  Moon.'' 
Undentand  poeulum  in  konortm,  and,  as  regards  this  usage  of  the  gcnitive,  compare  Ex- 
pfanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  8. 13.  The  menlion  made  of  thc  Moon  and  of  Night  accords  very 
natoralJy  with  tbe  idea  of  an  entertainment  that  is  to  be  prolongcd  until  a  late  hour. 

11.  Tribusout  novem,  &c-  "  Letour  goblets  be  miied  with  three  or  with  nine  cups,  ac- 
cordjog  to  the  temperaments  of  those  who  drink."   In  order  to  understand  this  passage,  wc 
mastfbear  in  mind,  that  the poculum  was  the  goblet  out  of  which  each  guest  drank,  while  the 
ryatkus  vras  a  small  measure  used  for  diluting  the  wine  with  water,  or  for  mixing  the  two  in 
certain  proportions.   Twelve  of  these  cyatki  wcnt  to  thc  Scxtarius.    (Compare  Explana- 
tory  Notes,  Ode  3.  8. 13.).    Horace,  as  symposiarch,  or  master  of  the  feast,  issues  his 
edict,  which  is  well  expressed  by  the  imperative  form  misctntor,  (consult^Various  Readings) 
aud  prescribee  the  proportions  in  which  the  wine  and  water  are  to  be  miied  on  the  present 
occasion.    For  the  hard  drinkers,  tberefore,  among  whom  he  classes  the  poeti,  of  the  twelve 
(jatki  that  compose  tbe  stxtarius,  nine  will  be  of  winc  and  three  of  water;  while  for  the 
aore  tempomte.  for  those  who  arefriendsto  the  Graccs,  the  proportion,  on  the  contrary,  will 
fat  nine  cyathi  of  water  to  three  of  wine.    In  the  numbers  here  given  there  is  more  or  less 
aUusion  to  tbe  mystic  notions  of  the  day,  as  both  three  and  nine  were  beld  sacrcd.  Com- 
[>are  Vvrgil,  Eelog.  8.  75.    Ausonius,  Idyll.  11.  and  the  remarks  of  Dupuis  in  reiation  to  the 
last  of  these  nurabers    Originc  de  tous  hs  CuUes,  rol.  1.  p.  198. 

13.  Musas  impares.   "  The  Muses  uneven  in  numbcr."  14.  Allonitus  vates.    "  The 

enrtpfared  baraV*    Compare  the  Greek  fyfyoVnjrof,  ftova6\t,vroi.  15.  Trts  supra.   "  More 

hanthree."  16.  Gratia.  Comparc  Explanatory  Note3,  Ode  1  30.5.  18.  Bcrtcyntiac. 

^orapcre  Explanatory  Notes,  Odc  1.  18.  13.   The  Berecyntian  or  Phrygian  jlute  was  of  a 
roofced  form,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  cornu  (Odt  1.  18.  3.)   It  was  the  invention  of 
lidas,  (Compare  Gierig,  ad  Ovid,  Mei.  3-  532.)  and  cmitted  a  deep  grave  sound. 
,  on  the  other  hand.  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  20th  Hne,  enve  a  lighter 
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*»und.  Montfuuconraakcsittohavcbeen  aktad  of  flageolet.  (jfnfsf  Expl.  roLZ.pt. 
%  p.  21G.  Eng.  transl.) 

21.  Parccntcs  drzleras.  "  Delnying  hands."  With  parccnies  understand  <frnp<-re,hands  de> 
layingto  seize  the  instruraenls  mcntioned  by  the  bard.  The  scholiast  explains  tbe  tenn 
parccntes  by  o/iosas  («« idle"),  i.  e.  "  quae  neque  lyram  percutiant,  nequc  sparganl  rosa*."  Thisr 

howevcr,  is  decidedly  inferior.  24.  Viciiia.    "  Our  fair  young  neighboar"  Hvm  habi- 

tis.    "  Unsuited  in  point  of  years."  25.  Spwsa  te  nitidum  coma,  &c.   The  connection  is 

as  follows :  The  old  and  morose  Lycus  fails,  as  may  well  be  expecled,  in  secoring  tbe  »f- 
fcctions  of  her  to  ivboin  he  is  united.  But  thee,  Telephus,  in  the  bloom  of  manhood.  tby 
Rhode  loves,  because  her  years  are  matched  with  thine.— 28.  Puro.  u  BrigbL"— — — ^27. 
Tempeslka.  Coruparo  the  Greek  ipata,  and  the  explanation  of  Mitscheriicb,  uin  fiore  «c/e- 
tis  constUuta.'* 


ODE  20.   Addressed  to  Pyrrhus. 


1.  Movcas.    •*  Thou  art  trying  to  removc."   Put  for  amovtas.  2.   Gaitulac  Uacjiac 

Compare  Eiplanatory  Noics,  Ode  1.  23.  10.  and  1.  22. 15.  3.  Inandax.   EqtnVaJeot  to 

timidus.  Compare  the  Greok  droXfior,  of  which  it  is  an  imitation.-^— 6.  /nsignrm  Acarchttm. 
"  The  beaotiful  Nearchus."  With  insignem  understand  forma.——7.  Qrandc  cerlamen. 
Put  to  apposition  with  Nearchum,  "  About  to  prove  the  causc  of  a  fearful  contest."  CerUi- 
men  for  ctrtaminii  causanu 

9.  Interim  dum  tu,  &c.  This  at  first  view  appcars  to  clasb  with  inaudaz  in  tbc  &d  Wnc. 
That  epitbet,  however,  isapplied  to  Pyrrhus,  not  in  tbc  commencement  of  tbc  contest,  but  a 

littlc  after,  {paulo  post.)  11.  Arbiler  pugnae.    Alludtng  to  Nearchus.  Posuissc  nudo 

rub pedc  paltnam.    In  allusion  tn  bis  indiffereDce  as  regards  the  issue  of  the  contest.—  13» 

Lcni  recreare  vcnlo.  According  to  tbe  best  commentators,  the  allusion  is  hcrc  to  a  JlabcUum. 
or  fan,  which  tbe  youth  holds  in  his  hand.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscberltcb. 
"  Ipseflabdlum  manu  Unens,  coque  commoncndo  lenem  vtntum,  sire  auram,  qua  recrtetur  cxci- 
tans."  On  the  subjectof  ancieut  fans,  consult  Bocttiger,  Sabina.  (p.  976.  French  transL)  wkere 

representations  of  soroe  are  also  given.  15.  Nireus.   According  to  Hemer,  (JL  2.  673.) 

the  handsomestof  the  Greeks  who  fouglit  agaiost  Troy,  excepting  Achilles.  Aquosa  rap* 

tus  ab  Ida.   Ganymede.   Compare  the  Homeric  "l^  *«\v*lbar,  xiMttca. 


ODE  21.  M.  Valerius  Messala  Corvinus,  baving  promised  to  sup  with  tbe  poet,the  latter,  fnll 
of  joy  at  thc  eipected  roeeting,  addresses  an  amphora  of  old  winc,  wbich  is  to 
hononr  the  occasion  with  its  contents.   To  the  praise  of  this  choice  liquor  sacceed  eccomi- 

«mson  winein  general.  The  ode  is  thonght  to  bave  beenwritten  A.  U.  C.  723.  wheo 

Corvinus  was  in  his  first  consulship. 

Comnus,  orratherMessala,  forthe  latter  is  bismore  usual  nppcllatioo,  was  of  an  ancieat 
and  noble  family,  and  distinguishcd  himself  by  his  liberal  encouragement  of  men  of  Jettcrs. 
Havtngjoinedin  early  life  the  republican  standard,  and  adhercd  finnly  totbe  cause  of  tbe 
oommonwealth  until  resistance  became  hopeless,  he  was  induccd  at  last  to  listenta  tue  per- 
»uasions  of  Pollio,  and  enter  into  a  reconciliation  with  Antony.  Tbc  scandalous  and  infam 
ftted  conduct  of  thts  comraander,  however,  and  thc  comparative  rooderation  of  Augustas. 
induccdhimtotransferhisservicestothclaUer,wbom  becontinued  to  supportdaring  tke 
rest  of  hislife.  War  after  war  was  entrosted  to  his  conduct,  and  province  after  provioce 
was  committed  to  his  admioistration.  In  some  of  his  forcign  expeditions  be  wn  accompa- 
nied  by  the  poet  Tibullus,  whohas  celcbrated  thc  military  exploits  of  Messela  io  his  tame<f 
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panegyrie,  and  bis  own  friendship  and  attachment  to  his  patron  in  his  elegie*.  Messala  had 
tbc  singular  merit  of  supporting  an  unbleinished  character  inthe  midst  of  a  despotic  court, 
witbout  making  a  sacrifice  of  tbose  principles  for  wbich  he  bad  fougbt  intbe  fieldsof  Fhilip- 
pi ;  mod  the  genuine  inlegrity  of  his  cbaracter  was  so  doeply  impressed  on  all  parties,  that  it 
attracted  a  gencral  admiration  io  a  most  corrupt  age.  Iie  waa  brave,  eloquent,  and  virto- 
ous  :  he  was  liberaj,  attaehed  to  letters,  and  uis  patrooage  was  considered  the  surest  pass- 
port  to  the  gates  of  farae,  and  was  eiteuded  to  every  man  wbo  was  at  all  conversant  with 
letters.   (Dunlop's  Roman  Lilcrature,  vot.  3.  p.  63.  *cuq.  Lond.  ed.) 


I.  0  nata  mecum,  &c.  The  term  nata,  though  agrecing  graramatically  witli  Tula,  refer?, 
in  £aet,  tothe  contents  of  the  vessel,  and  the  sentence  rousi  be  rendered  in  accordance  with 
this  idea.  "  O  Jar,  wbose  conteots  were  broogbt  into  eiisteoce  whb  me  dnring  tbe  consul- 
ship  of  Manlius,  wbether  thou  bearest  within  thee  complaints,  or  jests,  or  strife  and  madden- 
ing  desires,  or,  with  kindly  feelings,  easy  sleep  "  As  Manlius  Torquatus  was  consul  A.  U. 
C.  689,  and  Messala  entcred  on  his  first  consulate  A.  V.  C.  723,  the  wine  of  whicb  Horace 
here  speaks  would  be  thirty  years  old.  Compare  Eicursus  8.  to  the  first  book  of  odes,  pagc 
135. — By  the  punctuation  of  most  editions,  the  epithet pia  is  taken  in  iramediateconstruction 
with  Testa ;  but  this  is  cvidently  an  inferior  arrnngcment.  Indced,  the  best  coramentators 
seem  rather  at  a  loss  for  tbe  proper  signification  of  pia  when  thus  constroed.  DAriog,  for 
example,  remarks :  "  piam  vero  kanc  testam  ideo,  puto,  vocat,  quod  uno  anno  cum  pocla  nata  pic- 
f  atis  quasi  vinculo  quodam  cum  illn  eonjwxeta  sit :  alii  piam  testam  bcnianam,  rnunijicam,  cjcpli- 
eanl.n    And  Mitscherlicb  observes,  "  piam  roeat  testam,  respcctu  vini,  quodpium  cst,  crga  cul- 

4  /yyp  *    Cli/I  C     /Mt^r  ft  yft   Ofi  /■«  f  *f|  ni*tl  O/VfTl   t  flViTP   f^TT?  tl  %  1  A*S*/f  *1  ///)  ^  * 

5.  Quocunquc  nomine.  "  For  wbatever  end."  Consull  Various  Readings,— — 6.  Moveri 
digna  bono  du\  "  Wortby  of  beiog  moved  from  thy  place  on  a  day  devoted  to  festivity  and 
joy."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscheriich,  as  regards  the  epilhet  bonu  :  %,fauslo,  quo 
scUicet  Jffjfaieai  Coriinum  conrivam  habeam."  •  7.  Descende.  The  wine  is  to  come  down 
from  tbe  horreum  or  a-xoO/jicn.  Compare  Explauetory  Notes,  Ode  3.  28.  7.  and  Excursus  4, 
tetbe  first  book  of  Odes,  p.  125. 

9.  Non  Ule,  quamquam,  &c.  "  He  will  not  sternly  reject  thee.  cven  tbough  he  is  deeply 
imbued  with  tbe  precepts  of  the  Socratic  scbool."  Tbe  term  madet  contains  a  figurative  al* 
lusion  lo  tbe  subject  of  the  ode.  Its  peculiar  meaning,  however,  will  be  placed  in  a  clearer 
light  by  a  parapbrase  of  the  whole  clause.  "  He  has  drunk  deep,  it  is  true,  of  the  streams  of 
philosophy,  but  nevertheless  he  will  not  sternly  refuse  a  draught  of  thee." — The  method 
qf  instrucUon  pursued  by  Socrates  assumed  the  form  of  familiar  conversation,  and  bence 
tbe  phraseology  of  the  text,  Socratieis  scrmonibus.  The  reference,  however,  is,  io  fact.  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Academy,  that  school  having  been  founded  by  Plato,  one  of  the  pupils  of  So- 
crates.  The  expression  Socraticis  sermonibus,  tberefore,  must  not  be  taken  in  too  literal  a 
sensc,  aa  the  Academic  mode  of  conveying  instruction  differed  widely  from  the  Socratic. 
At  regards  the  introduction  of  the  Greek  phUosophy  into  Rome,  and.  in  particular,  it&  condi- 
tioa  Qi|der  the  emperors,  compare  Degerando,  Hitloirt  compar6e  des  Systimcs  dt  Philosophie, 
tU.  3.p.  155.  and  194. 

II.  Xarraturet  prisci  Calonis  virtus,  kc.  "  Even  the  austere  old  Cato  is  related  to  bave. 
often  warmed  under  the  influence  of  wine  "  With  regard  to  the  idiomatic  expression  Ce- 
tonisvirtus,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  I.  4.  36.  Commentators  are  divided  in  opl- 
nion  as  to  the  individual  of  wbom  the  poet  speaks,  some  contending  for  the  old  censor, 
others  for  Cato  of  Utica.  It  has  been  said,  that  Cato  the  Censor  was  never  remarkable  for 
bis  attachment  to  wine,  whereas  that  Cato  of  Utica  was  noted  for  H,  Plularch  observing  of 
the  latter,  that  thongh  at  first  not  addicted  to  liquor,  he  came  at  last  to  love  drtnking,  and 
woold  sometimes  spend  the  whole  nigbt  over  his  cup :  nfolnrt  H  xp6*<9  r&lora  ^9°9ttTO 
Ktv,  &rr*  irv»*.*  h  olrm  iufytir  sf$  SoOp**.  (Pl*t.  tit.  Cat.  Min.  6.-vol.  b.  p.  49.  td.  Hutlm  ) 
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All  UiU  may  vcry  welt  be,  and  yet  several  difficulties  present  themselves,  if  sacb  u  eipu- 
nation  be  adopted,  that  are  by  no  means  unworthy  of  notice.  In  the  first  plaee,  bow  ean  the 
tenn  narratur  bc,  with  any  propriety  or  correctness,  applied  by  the  poet  tothe  crrCBms-inee? 
of  the  yoonger  Cato*s  lifc,  when  these  were  matters  of  coroparatively  recent  oceurrewe, 
Horace  baving  been  twcnty-years  of  age  when  Cato  put  an  end  to  his  eiistence.  la  the 
next  place,  tbe  epithet  prisd  points  at  once  to  tbe  elder  of  the  two  ;  unless  we  adopt  tbe 
harsh  expedient  of  making  priscus  refer  here  to  the  manners  of  the  yoooger  Cato,  as  imiU! 
ing  tlie  sti  rn  simplicity  of  earlier  timcs.   Examples,  it  is  true,  may  be  adduced  of  soek  ia 
usagc,  but  if  this  mode  of  e&plaining  the  term  be  received,  the  charge  of  palpable  obscnrity, 
and  direct  arabiguity  of  language,  will  be  justly  brought  against  apoet,  who  ison  evtry 
olher  occasion  most  Mudious  in  avoiding  it.    But,  it  will  very  naturally  be  asked,  ?uppo*in£; 
that  thc  reference  is  in  fact  to  the  elder  Cato,  bow  can  his  manner  of  life  justify  tae  ex- 
pressions  here  used  by  the  poet?    The  answer  i*  an  easy  one.    Tbe  bard,  as  is  very  eviden* 
fromthe  laoguage  which  he  employs,  refers  merely  to  tbe  enlivening  effects  of  a  cheerfal 
glass.    He  certainly  cannot  mean  any  excess  in  drinking,  (whicli  alone  could  make  tbe  tp- 
plicatkm  to  the  younger  Cato  a  just  ooe),  for  such  an  idca  would  be  insulting  to  tbe  frieod 
and  magistrate  who  is  to  hooour  bis  board.   Now,  tf  Horace  intends  mercly  to  allode  to 
tbecbeering  influence  of  wioe  when  taken  in  moderation,  b  tbere  anytbiagio  tbe  ao 
counts  that  have  come  down  to  u*  re*pecting  the  elder  Cato's  mode  of  life  tbat  can  boUjo 
rise  even  such  a  reference  as  this  f   Let  ns  tisten  to  his  biographcr khm  h  mypi 

Im^iXiaTtaov'  Ud\u  y&p  UScTOTl  t&v  iypcynrdrwv  rai  wtpt  robi  avvtftn,  km  ^»)» 

(  VU.  Cat.  Mmj.  25.— eo/.  §  p.  426.  ed.  Hutten.)    Surely  there  is  sufficieot  bere  io  iOtm 
\krum,,  and  tvriiftytv  IKmpSt,  to  authorise  our  referring  the  words  of  Horece  to  the  elder 
Cato. 

11.  Tu  lenc  tormentum,  &c.  "  Tbou  frequently  appliest  gentle  violence  to  a  rugged  tem- 
per."  i.  e.  Tbou  canst  subdue,  by  tby  gentlc  violence,  dispositions  cast  intbe  raostragged 
mould.  The  expression  teue  tormentum  affords  a  pleasiog  instance  of  tbe  oxymoron.— 14- 
Ts»  sapUntistm  cwras,  Slc.  "  Thou  disclotest,  through  the  influence  of  sportive  Bacchns, 
the  cares  and  the  secret  thoughts  of  tbe  guarded  and  prudent"  We  are  enurely  of  Doneg/s 
opinion,  tbat  sapUnlium  does  not  here  refer  to  the  votaries  of  philosopby,  botto  meoof  cao- 
tious  and  prudent  tempers,  who  endeavour  by  a  studicd  exterior  to  conceal  their «ecret  senti- 
menU  from  the  knowledge  of  others.  "  Per  sapientes  potta  miki  designart  cidttur  tcs pi 
alias,  quibus  curis  agiiantur,  quaexc  secum  voltunt,  prudcnter  et  cauU  animo  premxad  et  teputf, 
iniervina  vcro  animum  apcriunt."  It  may  be  as  well,  however,  to  add,  for  the  sake  of  tbose 
who  differ  from  us,  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opioioo.  "  T« 
Ttlegis.  recludii,  inmcdium profers curas  snpientium,  fi\oa6*pnrv  fuXtrdf,  quicquid axrrima  rrudilt 
tionc  cxtuderunt.  noiaipsorum  dt  rcbus  diriuis  humanisque.  dogmaia ;  tu  discrtos  facis  philote 
yhos,  tua  opc  philosophorum  nodosac  questionesae  disputationcs  exislun!  facilts,  dihwidtt  etetfu 
sae» 

18.  Et  suUiseornuapauperi.  "  And  addcst  confidcnce  to  bim  of  bumble  means."  P» 
per  implies  n  want,  not  of  the  necessaries,  but  of  the  comforts  of  life.  Compare  EipJanitc- 
ry  Notes,  Ode  1. 12  23.  The  exprcssion  cornua  addts,  io  denote  tbe  bestowing  of  coofi- 
drnce,  Btrength,  kc.  is  one  of  a  proverbial  character.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode 
2.  19.99.  and  thc  explanation  given  by  Erasmus  (CkU.  col.  279.)  "  TransUivm  •  pteoribvr 
quat  cornibus  oppotitis  msnantuT.''  In  tbe  sacred  writinga,  tbe  same  idea,  coucbed  soder  dif- 
ferent  forms  of  language.  is  of  frequent  occnrrence.   Thus  tyvdn  eis*t  h  Stf  ftn.  (1.  Sem.  2. 

3.  (1.  Sam.  2.  12.)  i\ruO//atrai  r*  mtpaf  iaSv.  (Fsalm.  88.  17  ) 
On  which  usage  Suidas  remarks  :  Kipas,  it  irapH  rjj  Stia  ypa$rh  /c  utra^opii  tQ*  f-w»  ^i»  »* 
Bunhaplvvv  to»«  xipact.  Suidas,  as  KUster  obscrves,  here  foliows  the  explanation  of  Theo 
doret 

19.  Post  te  ncmte  iratos,  dfcc.  «  Who,  nfter  tafUng  of  thee,  neither  trembles  ai  the  aojry 
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tiarasof  kinga,  nor  the  arras  of  foes  in  hostile  arroy."  The  expression  iralos  rcgum  apices 
raay  be  more  freery  rendered,  "  the  pride  and  power  of  angry  monarchs."   U  contains  a 

particular  alluslon  to  the  regal  costume  of  Parthia  and  the  East.  21.  LacJa.   ««  Propi- 

tiom."  Scgues  nodum  soltere.   "  Slow  to  loosen  the  bond  of  union."   Compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Ode  l^  30. 5.  aud  also  tbe  comment  of  Doring :  quae  nou  fadle,  quo  imrictm 
inier  se  nexae  *unt,  solvunt  vincuium."  The  expression  segnes  solvtre  is  a  Graecism  for  segnes 
«4  soltendum.    It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state,  that  the  mention  of  the  Graces  alludes 

here  to  the  propriety  and  decorum  which  are  to  prevail  throughout  the  baoqoet.  23. 

Vuxuqut  lueeruae.   "  And  the  liviug  lights."   Compare  Jfc/eoger,  66.  (Anal.  hrunck.  1.  20.) 

>*X"x  +iUyev*vot.  ProHucent.   "  Shall  prolong."   lhe  eipression  tc  producent  is  equi- 

valent,  io  fact,  to  convivium  proaucent. 


ODE  22.   The  poet,  after  briefly  enumerating  some  of  the  attributes  of  Diana,  consecrate< 
to  the  goddess  a  pine  tree  that  shaded  bis  rural  abode,  and  proraises  that  it  sball 
be  wet  with  the  blood  of  a  yearly  sacrifice. 

Mitscherlich  ridicules,  very  deservedly,  the  discovery  of  some  commentators,  relative  to 
the  gratitude  which  dictated  this  ode,  for  a  favour  conferred  by  Diana  on  the  bard. 


I.  Nontium  cuslos,  dzx.   Compare  Explanatory  Notcs,  Ode  1,21.1.  2.  Quae  labu- 

rante*  utcro  putllas,  tic.    Compare  remarks  on  the  attributes  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  at  the 

conclusfon  of  the  notes  on  the  Carmen  Sacculare.  3.  Ttr  votata.   The  number  three  was 

always  held  sacred  in  the  ancient  pagan  world,  and  some  writers  think  tbey  see  in  this  a 
dark  and  ill-understood  notion  of  a  real  Trinity  in  the  divine  nature.    Compare  Mauriee's 

Jndian  Anliffuitits,  vol.  4.  p.  237.  seqq.  AcUmisquc  Uio.   "And  rescuest  them  from  the 

perils  of  death."— 4.  Diva  triformis.  Alluding  to  the  triple  dcsignation  of  tbis  goddes?, 
i.  e.  Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  upon  earth,  Hecate  in  the  shades.  Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  4. 
511.    u  Tria  Virginis  ora  Dianatr 

5.  Immintns  villae,  &c.  "  Let  tbe  piue  that  hangs  over  my  villa  be  sacred  to  thee."  Tua 
is  here  equivalent  to  tibi  sacra.   Compare  Virgil,  Acn.  10.  423.  "  Hatc  arma  exuviasque  vtri 

tua  quercus  halebit."  6.  Per  exaetos  annos.n   At  the  close  of  every  year."  Equivalentto 

quotamis.   Compare  Ode  3. 18.  6.  "  pteno  unno."  7.  Obliquum  meditanlis  ictam.  Boars 

have  their  tusks  placed  in  such  a  manoer,  tbat  they  can  only  bite  obliquely  or  side-way*. 
ThtssHomer,  (IL  12. 148.)  spcakingof  two  wild  boars,  uses  the  espressioo,  l*xr*  iiccotrt. 


ODE  23.  The  bard  addresscs  Phidyle,  a  resident  in  the  country,  whom  the  liumbie  nature 
of  her  offerings  to  the  gods  had  filled  with  decp  solicitnde.  He  bids  her  be  ol 
good  cheer,  assuring  her  that  the  value  of  every  sacrifice  depends  on  the  feelings  by  whieh 
tt  is  dictated,  and  that  one  of  the  simplest  and  lowliest  kind,  if  offered  by  a  sincere  and 
pious  heart,  is  more  acceptable  to  heaven  than  the  most  costly  oblations. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  than  such  a  vie w  of  the  subject  nf  the  ode.  There  have  not 
been  wanting  commentators,  however,  who  give  it,  we  need  not  say  how  erroneoosly,  an  en- 
tirely  different  character.  Compare,  for  example,  the  remarks  of  Acbaintre.  "  Les  com- 
mentateurs  anctens  ft'avoient  pas  aoupconne'  le  dessein  d'  Horace  en  composant  cette  ode ; 
M.  Dacierle  premier  l*a  fait  presscnttr  ;  etle  P.  Sanadon  a  dcvelopp6  son  idee.  Ilorace, 
qui  n*etoit  pas  fort  devot,  voyoit  avec  peine  que  sa  fermiere  se  ruinoit  en  offrandes  et  sa- 
crifices  qu'elle  faisoit  a  chaque  ftte ;  et  il  y  en  avoit  trois  ou  quatre  par  mois.  Pour  mettr* 
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<Ies  bornes  a  unc  libtralitr,  peut-ctrc  nssezcoutcuse  pour  lui-mc-me,  il  lui  addrcssc  ceue  ode, 
qut  sous  1'appareucu  d'  une  pttte  eclairee,  annonce  unc  parcimonie  digne  d'un  eptcuriro. 
Ces  Messieurs  paroissent  avoir  devine  juste :  on  pourroit  pourtant  prendrc  la  cbost  tu 
serieus,  et  ne  pas  accuser  ainsi  Horace  sans  preuves." 


1.  Supinas  manxs.  "Thy  soppliant  hands."  Literally,  "tby  haods  wilb  tbe  palau 
turoed  upwards."  Tbis  was  the  ordinary  gesture  of  tbose  who  offered  up  prsyers  to  the 
celestial  deities.  They  raised  their  hands  in  such  a  way  that  the  palms  were  turned  upwmh 
to  the  heavens,  and  in  tbis  state  the  hand  might  very  properly  be  designated  by  the  epithet 
supina.  The  idiom  of  tbe  Greek  is  analogous:  thus  hrrlav  x(*r*>  end  Wna^a  gdfn.  Com- 
pare  also  Aeschylus,  P.  V.  1040.  ed.  Blomf.  h-miipaetv  £cpdv.  Blomfield  (Glouary.  s.  v.)cht*, 
in  illustration,  the  present  passage  of  Horace,  and  refers  also  to  VrrgU,  Aen.  3. 17©\  and  4. 
205.  The  same  editor  cites  from  Suidas  (s.  v.  fim*)  the  following  froman  ooknown 
Writer.    Ueo$»/Ua  TjJ  ndai)  avaittrdaarrn  ri<  irfXa*,  Ui^arro  inrriatf  XV**  "Xt^m.— ft  sbould 

not  be  omitted,  that  in  praying  to  the  deities  of  the  iower  worid  the  palms  of  tbe  haad  were 
torned  downwards  towards  the  earth. 

2.  Nasccntc  Luna.   "  At  tbe  new  moon."  i.  e.  Attbe  beginning  of  every  moath-  Tbe 

allusioo  b  to  the  old  mode  of  computing  by  lunar  months.  3.  Vlacaru.  The  aaal  lyllsWe 

of  this  tense  is  common  ;  here  it  is  long.   Compare  Cartv's  Latin  Prosody,  ».  91.  (U.  td. 

1819.)  Et  homa  fruge.   "  And  with  a  portion  of  this  year's  produca."  Bermu  (*of 

this  year'3  growth,")  is  from  the  Greek  w^m>(,  which  is  itself  a  derivative  of  mm. — 5.  Afri- 
cum.  Compare  Esplaoatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  1.  15.  lanl  seeks  to  identity  tbe  wiod,  bere  men- 
tioned,  with  tho  modern  Sirocco.  "  Est  vtntus  is,  qui  hodic  Italis  Sirocco  dxitvr,  unum  c 
lAbyat  dtsertis  arenosis,  undc  non  tnodo  gravissimum  acstum,  sed  ttiam  ar&nulaTum  ignitonrm 
copiam  advthil,  ut  komines,  petudcs,  agri,  arborcs,  omnia  denique  laedantv,  n.urrmrur,  vrosirT- 
nantur."   Compare  Hughes'  TravtU,  vol.  \.p.  121.  Drydone,i  Tour,  vol  l.p.6.  scqq. 

» 

6.  SterUemrobigincm.   "  The  blasting  mildew."   /{(^isaderivativefriMn  ntsm^no.'' 

Compare  Festus.  "  Hobum  rubro  colort  et  rvfo  tignifieari  manifcstum  cst."  7.  Dulca  tUm- 

ni.   M  The  sweet  offspriog  of  my  flocks."   Compare  Odo  3.  18.  3.  8.  Pomjtro  ptu 

ttmpus  anno.  "  Tbe  sickly  season  in  the  autumn  of  tbe  year."  As  regards  tbe  poetie aagt 
by  which  anntu  is  freqoently  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  part,  not  of  the  whole  year,  eoaptre 
VirgiL,  Edog.  &  57.   Horaee.  Epod.  ».  39.    Statius,  sJtV.  1.  3. 8,  &c. 

9.  Nam  quae  nitali,  &o.  The  construction  is  as  follows :  Nam  vietma  dtu  dcrtla  twuftrr 
tur  nivali  Algido,  inler  quereus  tt  Uiets,  aut  cresdtm  Albanis  herbis,  linget  cerviec  itcurts  a#s> 
ficum.  Tbe  idea  involved  from  tbe  9th  to  the  16th  verse  is  this:  Tbe  more  costly  victim* 
shall  fall  for  tbe  public  welfare  ;  thou  hast  need  of  but  few  and  simple  offerings  to  propiti- 

atc  for  thee  the  favour  of  the  gods.  Aigido.   We  must  distinguish    between  theMot^ 

Algidus,  of  which  thc  poet  here  speaks,  and  the  town  of  Algidum.  The  latter,  accordia^ 
to  Strabo  (5. — vol.  2.  p.  171.  ed.  TnscJik.)  was  an  insignificant  place  on  the  Via  LoHst,  ttiA 
situated  in  a  hollow.  Aotiquaries  seem  to  agree  in  flsing-its  position  at  t  OtUri*  ddl  Agho. 
The  Mons  Algidns  has  already  been  described.   Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Odt  I.  «•  6. 

II.  Albanis  in  herbis.    "  Amid  Alban  pastures."   Alluding  to  the  postnres  iround  tbe 

Mons  Albanus  and  the  ancient  siteof  Alba  Longa.  13.  Ctrtiet.  "  Witb  tbe  bloodtbtt 

streamsfrom  its  wounded  neck."  -Tt  nihil  attinct,  dtc.  "It  is  unnecessary  for  tbee,  if  tbo « 

crownest  thy  little  Lares  with  rosemary  and  the  pliant  myrlle,  to  seek  to  propitiate  tbeir 
favour  with  the  slaughter  of  maoy  sacrifices."  The  Larts  of  the  Komans  are  ttot^r 
thought  to  have  been  the  manes  of  their  ancestors.  Sraall  waxen  images  of  them,clo<W 
with  the  skin  of  a  dog,  were  placed  round  the  hearth  in  tbe  hall.  On  fcstivals  tbey  wrre 
crowned  with  gariands,  an  d  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them.  (Compare  Spanectbcrg,  Dt  ^ 
ttria  Latii  religionibns  domcsticif,  p.  28.)   Some  aUusioD  has  already  been  made  to  ihettr» 
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Lar.  (Explanntory  Notes,  Odc  1.  7.  11.)  Consult,  on  thc  samc  subject,  Lanzi,  Saggb  di 
Lingua  Etrusca.  tol.  2.  p.  224.  ed.  2o\  1624. 

14.  Marino  nrt.  The  rosemary  received  its  Latin  name,  according  to  Martyn,  (ad.  Virg. 
(korg  2.213.)  from  the  circumstance  of  its  beingused  in  sprinkling,  (as  we  read  in  the  scrip- 
tores,of  byssop,)  and  frora  its  growing  in  places  near  the  sea-coast.  Coutpare,  in  illustration 
of  this  phraseology,  the  expression  Arabo  rort,  as  applied  by  Ovid  (Her.  15.  76.)  to  myrrh, 
and  Syrio  rore,  which  Tibullus  (3.  4.  28)  employs  in  speaking  of  nard.  In  the  prose  wri- 
ters,  the  name  of  tbis  plant  is  given  by  editors  generally  as  one  word,  rosmarinus,  or  rosma- 
rinttm.  Tbe  poets,  on  the  other  band,  most  commonly  divide  it.  Tbe  division  is  undoubtedly 
more  correct,  both  in  prose  and  ppetry.  Compare  F(t,  Ftore  de  Virgile.p.  142.  The  Greek 
natne  forthe  rosemary  is  \i6avurU  orttpavouaTtKti,  in  ailusion  botb  to  itsodour  and  itsbeing  used 
forcrowns.  Accordiugto  Jipvlcius  CeUus  (de  Herb.  c.  79  )  rosemary  was  used  in  offcrings  to 
thegods  before  frankincense  was  known.  *«  Antequam  tns  sciretnr,  hae  herba  homincs  dtts 
vlacabant." 

16.  FragUique  myrlo.  u  And  with  pliant  myrtle."  We  have  ventured  to  give  the  epithet/rffl- 
gdis  the  meaning  of  "  pliant,"  tbough  it  is  due  to  candonr  to  state  tbat  this  signification  of  the 
(erm  has  been  much  disputed.  Mitscherlich  cites,  in  favour  of  it,  Juvenal,  12.  88.  where 
the  epithet  fragtiis  is  applied  to  eera,  on  which  Ruperti  remarks  "  fragili  cera,  flexibili,  molli, 
vel  pntius  de  simulacris  ctmj  quae  facilc  fravgunlur."  In  Ovid  (Mel.  15. 169.)  the  critics  are 
divided  bctween/ragi/ts  and  facilis,  the  line.  in  the  coininon  editions,  being  as  follows  : 
"  Utque  novis  fragUis  signatur  cera Jiguris."   Compare  Gurig,  and  Juhn,  ad  Ov.  I.  c. 

17.  Immunis  aram,  &c.    "  If  a  hand,  unstained  by  guilt,  has  touched  the  altar,  it  will  ap- 
pease  the  offended  gods  even  with  the  pious  cake  and  the  crackling  salt,  finding  as  much  fa- 
vour  in  thcir  eyes  as  if  a  costly  sacrifice  were  offered."    Non  sumtuosa  blandior  hostia,  lite- 
rally,  "  not  rendered  raore  aeceptable  by  a  costly  sacrifice."    The  expression  farrepip  et  sa- 
liente  mica  alludes  to  the  salted  cake  (mola  salsa,frue;es  salsae,  Virg.  Aen.  2.  13!).)  composed 
of  bran  or  mea)  raiied  with  salt,  and  which  was  sprinkled  on  the.head  of  the  victim.  Salt 
was  held  in  great  veneration  by  tbe  aucients,  and  was  always  used  in  sacrifices.    Tbus  Pli- 
ny  (H,  N.  31.  7.)  remarks  ;  "  fatcUigtbatur  saiis  auctoritas ;  quando  nulla  conftciiintur  sine  mo- 
lasalea."  Compare  Heyue,  Opusc.  Aead.  vol.  1.  p.  368.  seqq.    Even  in  the  Levitical  law  salt  is 
requtred  as  indispensable  to  a  sacrifice.  Kai  *Sv  t&pov  $vatuS  lu&v  aXl  ahaQtonrat.    (Levit.  2.  13.) 
where  Rosenmuller  observes,  "  Sat  sacrificio  farrto  addendusin  signum  foederis  fuit  amkitiae 
cum  Dto  tuo  irritae.    Sal  enim  apud  antiquas  gentes  signum  fuil  amicitiae.    Ratio  aulem  rider 
twrtptlenda  inde,  quod  nuila  amicorum  epularis  accubatio  absque  sate  solertt  agitari  ;  obidque 
nec  dtcebat  sacrifieia,  seu  Dei  eonvicia,  sine  eo  apparari." 


ODE  24.  Tbe  bard  inveighs  bilterly  against  the  luxury  and  licentiousne»  of  the  age,  and 
against  the  nnprincipled  cnpidity  by  which  they  were  constantly  accompanied. 
A  contrast  is  drawn  betwcen  the  pure  and  simple  manners  of  barbarian  nations  nnd  tbe  un- 
bridled  corruption  of  his  countrymen,  and  Augustus  is  implored  to  save  tbe  eropire  by  inter- 
posing  afearrior  to  the  inundation  of  vice. 


1.  hUaelis  opulcniior,  &c  Tbe  construction  is  as  follows  :  "Licci,  opuUntior  intaclis  thesau- 
ra  Jrabum  et  divitis  Indiae,  occupet  omne  Tyrrhenum  et  Apulicum  mart  tuis  catnuntis,  tamen 
si  dxra  Ncccssiias figit"  &c.  "  Thongh  wealthier  than  tbe  yct  unrifled  treasures  of  the  Ara- 
bhuu  and  of  rich  India,  thou  coverest  with  thy  structures  all  the  Tuscan  and  Apulian  seas' 
»u'U,  i£  cruel  Destiny  once  fixes  her  spikes  of  adamant  in  thy  head,  thou  wilt  not  free  thy 
breastfroin  fear,  thou  wilt  not  eztricate  thy  life  from  the  soares  of  deatb."  The  epithet  in- 
Vwfus,  applied  to  the  treasures  of  the  East,  refers  to  their  btwg  as  yet  free  frcm  the  grasp  o 
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Rome.   Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 29. 1.  3.  Caememis.  Forsome  remarks  oa 

the  primitive  meaning  of  this  term,  consolt  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  1. 35.  1  Tgrrkt- 

nutn  omne,  Jcc.   The  Tyrrbenian  denotes  the  lower,  the  Apultan,  tbe  upper,  sea. — * 
j4ctoww«f  in<w.   Compere  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 6. 13. 

6.  6'umwui  verticibus.  The  meaning,  which  we  have  assigned  to  this  expreswon,  is  sanc- 
tioned  by  some  of  the  best  commeotators,  and  b  undoubtedly  the  troe  ooe.  Dtcier,  bo«  - 
ever,  and  others,  understand  by  it  the  tops  or  pinnacles  of  villas.  Sanadoo  appttes  tt  in  a 
moral  sense  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  (<•  les  fortunes  les  plus  elevees,")  while  Bentley  tafce* 
verticibus  to  denote  the  heads  of  spikes,  so  tliat  rummis  terticibus  will  mean,  according  to 
liim,  "  up  to  the  very  head,"  and  the  idea  intended  to  be  cooveyed  by  tbe  poet  wilt  be, 
"  Sic  ClanoB  figit  Necessitns,  summis  verticibus,  ut  nulla  vi  cvelli  possint."  We  will  cile,  in  sup- 
port  of  the  interpretation  adopted  by  us,  the  explanatory  comment  of  Mitscherlich :  "  Jen 
qut  Nccessitatit  site  Fttli  violentiam  exptritur,  in  quo  vim  suam  exserit,  hune  tertets,  anurmta- 
que  sumbolica  rationt,  clavis  adtgit,  Us  fixum  tenet,  ut  neelabi  queat,  idque  summis  Terticibus,  io 
summo  vertice  eos  defigendo.  De  effectu  autem,  qttem  elatus per  caput  ai&aus  ptvdvcei,  psr- 
1am  uec  co^ilusse,  neccogUare  potuisst  hoe  loeo,  quum  NtcessUatem  a  marte  imrsam  nuuicA  qui* 
nonvidet?" 

9.  Campestres  meluu  Scythae,  «&c.  A  happier  life  lead  the  Scythians  tbtt  rotm  elong 
the  plain,  wbose  waggons  drag,  nccording  to  the  wonted  custom  of  tbe  race,  their  wandcr- 
ing  abodes."  An  allusion  to  the  Scythian  mcMe  of  living  in  waggons,  wbence  tbe  sppeua- 
tions  of  ipa&io,,  fydtoiK*,,  &c.  given  to  these  roving  Noraades  by  the  Greek*.  Compare 
Slrabo,  (7.-eo/.  2.  p.  361 .  ed.  Txschk.)  Justin.  2. 2.  Ammian.  Martdlm.  22.  19.  and  Ats 
fhylm,  P.  V.  734.  cd.  Blomf. 

2«£0ii>  i'  aihl^u  vttfiuLXi,  ui  cXtKT&f  ortya* 
rtrdnetot  vatove'  ln'  <t«tf«>o<{  «£uit, 
ixq66\uti  rt*<noiv  i$:)?rfipi*>t. 

11.  Rigidi  Getae.  »'  The  hardy  Getae."  The  Getae  originally  occupted  tbc  tract  ut 
country  which  had  the  Danube  to  llie  North,  tbe  range  of  llaemus  to  ibe  south,  tbe  Eaiine 
to  the  east,  and  thc  Crobysian  Tbracians  to  the  west.  Il  was  within  these  limits  that  Here* 
dotus  knew  them.  Afterwards,  however,  being  dislodged,  probably  by  the  Macedoniis 
arms,  they  crossed  the  Danube,  and  pursued  tbcir  Nomadic  mode  of  life  in  tbe  steppe?  be- 
tween  the  Danube  and  thc  Tyras,  or  Dneisler.  Compare  Addung,  tfithridaUs,  rol.  2-  f 
367.  D'AnviUe,  sur  la  Nation  des  Getes.  (Afem  dt  V  Acad.  des  Inscr.  xol  25.  p.  34.  jtff.} 
and  Eiplaoatory  Notea,  Ode  1.  35. 9. 

12.  Immctntajuqtra.    "  Unmeasured  acres,T?  i.  e.  unmarked  by  boundarics.  Allodio|U> 
the  lund  being  in  common.    Compare  tbe  language  of  Caesar,  in  relation  to  the  Gerruw» 
"  Neque  quisquam  agri  modmn  certum  eut  fines  habet  proprios."  (6.  22.)   Consult  also  P.to' 
Geschiehte  der  Teutschen  vol.  1.  p.  63.    (Gesch.  dcr  europAischen  Staaten,  von  Htera  vtd 

Vkert.  1829.)  Libtras  fruges  et  Ctrerem.    «  A  bar\  est  free  to  all."    Ctrerem  b  i.ere  oere 

ly  ciplanatory  oifrugcs.  H.  Nu  cutlura  pta.zet, Lc.    "  Nor  docs  a  culture  longer  tatnaa 

annual  onc  please  them."    Alluding  lo  tlieir  annual  change  of  abode.   Comptrt  Cae^t 

i.  e.   "  Atque  anno  post  atio  transirt  cngunt."  15.  Dtfunetumque  laboribus,  &t-  "  Anda 

saccessor,  upon  equnl  terms,  relinves  hira  who  has  ended  his  Ubours  of  a  year."  Coroi^ 
the  language  of  Caesar  in  relation  to  tlie  Suevi  (4.  1.)  ,4  Ccnittm  pagcs  habere  dietml*?,*0?*' 
lus  quotannis  singula  millia  armalorum  bettandi  causa  tducunt.  Reiiqui,  qui  domimauicrivl,  tt 
atque  ittos  atunt.  Hi  rursus  anno  post  in  armis  sunt :  Mi  domi  rtmaacnl.  Sic  ntquc  agriruH* 
ra,  nec  ratio  atque  usus  belH  intermiuitur  :  sed  prirati  ac  separati  agri  opud  ros  nthd  rft,  tff 
long itts  anno  remanere  uno  in  loco  incolendi  causa  licet  " 

17.  sTlic  mattt  carentibus,  &c.   -  Therc  the  wife?  a  etranger  to  wickednes?,  treaf* 
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fbecliildrenofapreviousmarriagc.deprivetlofaraoUicr  scare/'  i.c.  iskindtober  motherless 
3tej>-cbildren.  Some  commenlators  give  a  very  strange  and  forccd  interprctation  to  tcm- 
perare  \a  tliis  passagc,  making  it  equivalent  to  miscere  pocula.  So  that,  nccording  to  tbem, 
the  truc  translation  of  the  sentcnce  is  as  follows :  "  Tbere  the  wife  mixes,  with  no  guilty 
design,  the  draiight  for  her  motherless  step-children."  Tlic  sebolium  of  Acron  favours  this 
expfonation,  but  it  is  notwithstanding  decidedly  inferior  to  tbe  one  wbich  we  have  adopted, 
nod  by  which-  Umptrarc  is  made  to  have  the  force  of  parcers,  or  leniier  iraetare.   (On  the 

coiutruction  of  this  verb,  compare  Zutnpt,  L.  G.  p.  271,  Kenrick'*  transl.  2d  ed.)  19. 

JJotata  conjux.  "Tbedowered  spousc."  Compare,  in  relation  to  the  idea  inlended  to  bc 
conveyed,  PlatUut,  Aul.  3.  0.  00.  ••  Nam  quae  indolata  esl,  ea  in  poteslate  est  viri.  Dotalae 
macuinl  tt  malo  tl  damrno  piVos/'  and  again,  Asin.  X.  2.  74.  "  Argentum  accrpi,  doU  imptriuTU 
vendidir  20.  Niltdo  adnUtro.   "  The  gay  adultercr." 

21.  Dos  est  magna  parcniium%  &c.  A  noble  sentence,  bnt  requiring,  in  order  to  be  clearly 
undcrctood,  a  translntion  bordcring  upon  parapbrasc.  "  Witb  tbera,  a  rich  dowry  consists 
in  tbe  virtue  instillcd  by  pnrcntal  instruction,  and  in  chastity,  shrinking  from  the  addresses 
of  another,  whilc  it  firmly  adheres  to  the  raarriage  compact,  as  wellasinthe  conviction 
that  to  violatc  tbis  compact  is  an  oficncc  agninst  tbe  laws  of  heaven,  or  that  the  punisbment 
<2qo  to  its  commission  is  instant  dcath."  In  rendcring  llie  clause  aut  pretium  emori,  we  bave 
rejected  the  explanation  of  Gesncr,  Mitscherlich,  Doring  and  others,  as  decidedly  inferior. 
That  explanation  is  given  by  Mitscberlich  asfollows:  "pretium  puiant,  inprelio  habont, 
pulckerrimwn  cxistimant,  cmori,  mortem  potius  subire  quam  dedecus  iUud  pati  :  intentatum  vel 
iUatumfiagitium  morte  voluntaria  redimunt." 

27.  Pater  Urbium  subscribi  slatuis.  "Tp  be  inscribcd  on  the  pedestals  of  statuesas  the 
FaUur  of  his  Couulry."  An  altusioo  to  Augustus.  The  title  of  PaUr  Patriae  had  not  yet 
been  conferred  on  this  monacch  by  a  formal  decree  of  tbe  Senatc,  tbough  several  ancient 
coins,  struck  about  this  pcriod,  clearly  show  tbat  it  had  already  been  concededby  the  public 

voice.   Compare  Rasche,  Lei.  fiei  Num.  tol.  6.  co/.  621.  622-  28.  Indomitam  UccnHam. 

*'  Our  hitherto  ungovernable  licentiousness."    Compare  Ode  4.  15.  10.      30.  Clarus  post- 

geniiit.   "  Hlustrious  for  this  to  after  ages."  Quatenus.  "  Since."  31.  Viriutem  in- 

tmlvmcm.   "Merit,  while  it  remains  with  us,"  i.  e.  illustrious  raen,  while  alive.  32. 

hsvidi.  Compare  the  remark  of  the  scholiast,  "  Vere  enim  per  invidiamjit,  ut  boni  riri,  cutn 
amissi  sint  dcsiderentvr." 

34.  Culpa.  **  Crime."—— 36.  Sine  moribus.  "  Without  public  morals  to  enforce  them." 
——36.  Si  neque  fervidis,  &c.  An  allusion  totbe  torrid  zone.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Ode  1.  22.  22.—%.  Nec  Boreae  finitimum  lalus,  &c.  "  Nor  tbe  region  bordering  on  the 
North,  and  thc  snows  frozen  to  the  ground."  Comparc  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  ].  2S.  17* 
—40.  Horrida  caUidi,  hc.  "  If  the  skilful  marincrs  trinmph  over  the  stormy  seas?  If  narrow 
circumsUnces,  now  esteemed  a  great  disgracc,  bid  us,"  &c.  Coropare  Lueian,  (pro  Mercede 
ConduetiS,  10.-^ttol.  3.  p.  278.  cd.  Bip.)  ri,v  nuiar,  vivra  xoutv  Kal  *toxtn  aramieavca,. 

45.  Vtl  nos  tn  Capitotium,  cVc.  Tbe  idca  intendcd  to  be  coaveyed  is  tbis :  If  we  sin- 
cerely  repent  of  the  luxury  and  vice  that  have  tarnished  the  Roman  namc,  if  we  desire 
anotherand  a  better  state  of  things,  let  us  carry  our  superfluous  wealth  to  tbe  Capitol  and 
consecrate  it  to  the  gods,  or  let  us  cast  il  as  a  thing  accurscd  into  thc  nearest  sea,— 
Jn  CapitoUum.  We  have  hcre  a  flattering  allusion  "to  a  remarkable  act  on  tbe  paxt  of  Au- 
gustus,  in  dedicating  a  large  araount  of  treasure  to  tbe  Capitoline  Jove.  -  Compare  Sueto- 
ntus,  vit.  Aug.  80.  *•  Aedes  sacras  retustate  coUapsas,  aut  inccndio  absumtas  refeeit ;  easqueet 
ceteras  opulentissimis  donis  adornavU,  utquiin  uliam  Capitoitni  Jovis  sedeeim  mUiapondoauri, 
gemmasque  ac  margarUas  quingenties  H.  S.  una  donatione  contuierit."  This  was  a/ter  his 
trinmpb,  A.  U.  C.  725.  as  we  are  informed  by  Dio  Cassius.  51.  22.  As  regards  the  teraples 
erected  by  Augtwtos,  and  the  gifl»  therc  consecrated.  compare  the  M*numenltm  Anevranvm. 
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tab.  1.  16.  Farenititm.    "  Of  oar  applauding  fellow-citusens"— 47.  I*  marc  proxvnw. 

The  Tyrrhenian  sea  is  probably  meant.  Things  accursed  were  wont  to  be  thrown  into  Ihe1 
sea.  or  the  nearest  running  water :  hence,  /«  Umo,  and  Mittt  in  aquam  became  pro- 

verbial  expressions  for  "destroy."  Compare  Erasmus.  CkU.  2.  Cenl.  1.  ee£  386.  and 
Lucian,  Tim.  56.  (— ro/.  1.  p.  125.  td.  Bip.) 

< 

fi2.  Tcncrae  nimis.  "  Enervated  by  efleminate  indulgence.''— 64.  Naeit  cquo  rudi^hc. 
"  Thc  free-born  youth,  trained  up  in  ignorance  of  manly  accomplisbments,  knows,  not  how 
to  retain  his  seat  on  the  steed  and  fears  lo  bont."  Among  the  Romans,  those  who  were 
born  of  parents  that  had  always  been  frce  Were  styled  ingtnud.  Compare  Heineeeius,  Auliq. 
Ilom.  p.  231.  cd.  lldubold.  As  rcgards  the  construction  of  this  sentence,  it  may  be  obsenred. 
that  Mitscherlich  join,  ruiis  with  ntscit,  asan  instance  of  the  "copia  pottica,"  wfaich  Doring, 

however,  very  properly  condemns.  57.  Graeco  trocho.   Tbe  trochus  (rp*^)  wase  circle 

of  brass  or  iron,  set  round  with  rings,  and  with  wbich  young  men  and  boys  used  to  amuse 
thcmsclves.    It  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.— 58.  Scu tnalis.   "  Or,  if  thou  preferest." 

 Vetita  lcgibus  alta.    All  games  of  cbance  were  forbidden  among  the  Romansby  the 

Comtlian,  Publician,  and  Titian  laws,  exccpt  in  the  raonlh  of  December.  These  laws, 
howcver,  were  not  strictly  obscrved.  Compare  Martial.  cp.  4.  4.  17.  and  Suclonxus,  vtt. 
Aug.H. 

59.  rerjura  palris  fidcs.    "  His  perjured  and  faithless  parent"  60.  Consortem,  socium, 

et  hospitem  "  Hls  co-heir,  his  partner,  and  tbe  slranger  with  wbom  he  deals."  Consult  Va- 
rious  Readings,  und  compare  the  remarks  of  Bentley.  as  explanatory  of  the  terms  consors 
and  sodus.  "  Aliud  cnim  Consors,  aitud,  Socius.  Consortcs  craut  cohaertdes.  qui  hacrcdila- 
tem  non  diritirbant,  scd  tpiirquid  cx.  ca  capithatur  in  eommunt  confcrrbant  ■  Socii,  qni  in  quovis 
negotio,  aut  rt  jxcunuuia,  contracfum  tnibard,  ui  lucrum  cxcart  vtt  damnum  inter  se  conrmtma 
/oret."   To  defraud  a  partner  was  deemed  a  most  disgraceful  offence.   Thtts  Cieero,  (pre 

Rosc.  Am.  40.)    "  U  rtbus  minoribus  socistm  fallere  turpissimum  tst  Reetc  igitur  majo- 

rcs  cum,  qui  socium  fcftUissct,  in  bonorum  rirorum  numcro  non  putarunt  habcn  oporicru  stt 
vero  T.  Roscius  nou  unum  reipccuniariae  socimm ftfdlii,"  dto. 

61.  liulifrnoqut pteuniam%  &c.  "  And  hasten  to  amass  wealth  for  an  beir  oaworthy  of  en- 
joying  it"  The  covetousand  fraudulcnt  fathertofls  day  and  night  in  accumulating  wealth. 
only  for  a  prodigal  heir  to  squander.  Compare,  as  regards  the  very  expressive  term  propt- 
rtt,  thc  line  of  Jurenal,  14.  176.  "  Quis  mctus  aui  pudor  cst  unquam  propcnntis  arari  — 
62.  Scilictt  xmprobae.  dcc,  "  Riches,  disbonestly  acquired,  incrcase,  it  is  tnie,  yet  something 
or  other  is  ever  wanting  to  what  seems  an  imperfect  fortune  in  the  eyes  of  its  po&sessor." 
Compare  tbe  scholium  of  Torphyrion.  "  Hoc  ad  ipsam  araritiae  uaJuram  refertur,  emi  eum 
nihU  dtsit,  semper  tidetur  decsse."  In  Ulustration  of  tbe  phraseology  ncscio  quut\  consnlt 
Crombic's  Qumnasium,  ttd.  1.  p.  258.  3d.  td.  ond  SduUer,  Praecep.  Stulif  vol.  l.p.  329. 


ODE  25.  Abeautiful  dithyrambic  ode  in  honour  of  Augustus.  The  bard,  fuil  of  poetic 
enthusiasm,  fancies  himself  bornc  along  amid  woods  and  wilds  to  ceiebrate,  rh 
Fome  distant  cave,  tbe  praiscs  of  the  monarch.  Then,  like  another  Bacchanalian,  beawakes 
from  thetrance-like  fcelings  into  which  he  had  been  thrown,  and  gazes  wlth  wonder  upon 
the  scenes  tbat  lie  bcfore  him.  An  invocation  to  Bacchus  succeeds,  and  allusion  is  again 
made  to  the  strains  in  wbich  the  pratses  of  Augustus  are  to  be  poured  forth  to  tbe  wortd. 


1.  Tttip/«nu«i.   "  Full  of  tby  inspiration."   Literally,  "  full  of  tbee."  3.  Veiox  mcnte 

uova.  "  Moving  swiftly  onward  under  the  influence  of  an  altered  mind.'*  The  epithet 
nowi  is  beautifully  descriptive  of  the  eflFect  produced  by  the  alf-powerfol  inspinUion  of  fbe 
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tod.— Quibus  aniris,  &c.  The  construction  is  as  follows  :  In  quibus  antris  audtar  meditans 
kueren,  ctc.  "  In  what  cave  shall  I  be  heard,  essaying  to  enroll  tbe  eternal  glory  of  tbe  ex- 
ilted  Caesar  amid  the  stars  and  the  counctl  of  Jove  T"  The  eipression  amdiar  meditant  is 
in  keeping  with  the  dithyrambic  character  of  the  ode.  Compare,  with  the  use  of  meditans 
ia  tfais  passage,  the  Greek  pcAcr?v,  the  reference  being  to  exercise  and  practice  on  the  pmrt  of 

tbe  bard,  before  a  fall  and  perfect  eftbrt  is  openly  made.  Consiiio  Jovis.    An  allasion  to 

tbe  Dii  Constnies  or  Mttjorts.   Their  names  are  given  by  Ennius,  as  follows. 

**  Juno,  Vesta,  Minerta,  Certs,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mtrcurius,Jovis,  Neplunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo." 

It  mty  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  Jovis  in  this  distich  Is  the  nominative.   Compare,  in  re- 
latkm  to  this  old  form,  Plautus,  Stich.  2. 2. 1.   Priscian,  vl.  1.  p.  214.  erf.  Krehl.  Valerius 
Probus,p.  1446.  ed.  Putsch.   As  regards  the  metrical  reading  of  the  line,  the  iinal  letter  of 
Joxit  \i  dropped  before  the  following  consonant.   Compare  Careys  Latin  Prosodf,  $  50. 
Sdbeidsr,  L.  G.  voL  l  p.  346. 

7.  Dicam  insigne,  &c.  "  I  will  send  forth  a  lofty  strain,  new,  as  yet  unuttered  by  otber 
tips."  The  pleonastic  turn  of  expressionjin  "  recens,  adhuc  indictum  ore  alio.n  accords  witb  the 

wild  and  irregular  nature  of  the  whole  piece.  8.  Non  secus  injugis,  Slc.   "  So  the  Bao 

ehaoal,  awakening  from  sleep,  stands  lost  in  stupid  astonishment  on  thc  mountain-tops,  bc- 
Wdingin  the  distance  the  Hebrus,  and  Thrace  white  with  snow,  and  Rhodope  traverscd 
by  barbarian  foot."  The  poet,  recovering  from  the  strong  influence  of  tbe  god,  and  survey- 
•og  with  alarm  the  arduous  nature  of  the  theme  to  which  he  has  dared  to  approach,  com- 
pareshimself  to  the  Baochant,  whomthestern  powerof  the  deity,  that  sbe  serves,  hasdriven 
onward,  in  blind  carfter,  tbrough  many  a  strange  and  distant  region.  Awakening  from  the 
deep  slumberinto  wbicb  eihausted  uature  bad  at  length  been  compelled  to  sink,  she  finda 
herself,  when  returning  recollection  comes  to  ber  aid,  on  the  remote  mountain-tops,  far  from 
her  native  scenes,  and  gazes  in  silent  wonder  on  tbe  prospect  before  her ;  the  dark  Hebrus, 
the  snow-clad  ftelds  of  Thrace,  and  the  chain  of  Rhodope  rearing  ita  summits  to  the  skies. 
Few  passagis  can  be  cited  from  any  ancient  or  modern  writer  containing  more  of  the  troe 
spirit  of  poetry.— Compare,  with  exwwnnwin  the  text,  thc  Grcek  «frrvoj,  and  consult  H. 
SLcpk  Diatr.  2.  12. 

10.  Hehrutn.  The  Hebrus,  now  the  Maritia,  is  ooe  of  the  most  considerable  rivers  of 
Europe.  It  rises  io  the  central  chain  that  separates  the  plains  of  Thrace  from  the  great 
valley  of  the  Danube.  Thucydides  says  that  it  takes  its  source  in  mount  Scomius  (2.  96.) 
and  Plioy  in  Rhodope.  (B.  N.  4.  II.)  After  receiving  several  tributary  streams,  it  faUs  into 
the  Aegaean,  neor  the  city  of  Aeuus.  Alcaeus,  in  a  verse  quoted  by  the  scholiast  on 
Tluocritus,  «.  7. 111.  calls  it  the  fairest  of  rivers.   'Etoot  «f>A«m*  *oto,iSv.  (Cramer's  Jncient 

Greeee,  vsl.  l.p.  316.)  12.  Rhodopen.    Rhodope,  now  Dervent,  a  chain  of  mountains  in 

Tbrace,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  great  range  of  Scardus,  Orbclus,  and  Scomius.  and 
lying  along  thc  North-Easterti  borders  of  Macedonia.   Theocritus  c!a.«ses  it  with  the  highest 
ummits  of  the  ancieot  world. 

E5tc  ^tSr»  Cx  rt<  nartraKcro  /nupOv  ty'  Atftov, 

i)  'Afc*,  9  'Potorav,  J)  KaiKacav  iexarotrra.  (Jtf.  7.  77.) 

22.  Ut  mihi  detia  libtt.   How  it  delights  me  as  I  wander  far  from  the  haunts  of  men.'' 

 13.  Vacuum  nemus.   "  Thelonely  grove."  14.  0  Naladum  potens,  cVc.  "Ogodof 

tbe  Naiads,  and  of  the  Bacchantes,  powerful  enough  to  tear  up  witb  their  hands  the  tali 
mountain  ash  trees."  A  new  fitof  entbusiasra  comes  over  the  bard  and  be  again  addresses 
the  god,  and  again  reverts  to  the  subject  of  his  song.  As  regards  the  form  of  iovocation 
fieie  adopted,  compare  the  language  of  the  Orphic  Hymn,  63.  6.  TSaUt  c«l  Bdtxatt  hyotptv 
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mwo^wkj.».  15.  Bacckaruinque  vultnUutm.  ©Vc.  compare  Euripidcs,  Bauhac  1009.  sod,  ou 

the  reaemblance  belvveen  thc  movetnents  of  the  Bacchanalians,  and  those  of  tbe  Ernnian 
priests  in  celcbraling  the  funeral  solemnilies  of  Apis,  consuit  Sainte-Cnix,  sar  lu  MpXm  in 

PafCanitmc,  tol.  2.  p.  63.  ed.  De  Sacy.  16.  Fraxinos.   Tbe  fraximu  of  tbe  LaUiuusws 

to  the  ucUa  of  the  Greeks,  which  latter  name  appears  to  bc  derived  from  »'  honey."  lt 
is  tais  tree  ivbich  disiitls  of  itself,  or  by  incisions  raade  in  the  truok  or  branches,  awtue  ud 
sweetliquor.  commonly  called,  in  its  dried  state,  manna  af  Calabna,  and  vended  as »  atr 
dicine.   Consult  Calmet'*  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Manna,  and  Eiplanatory  iNotes,  Od«  2. 9. 8. 

19.  0  Lennee.  "  O  god  of  the  wine-press."  Thc  appeUation  Lenaeus  comes  frotn  the  Gttek 
Ajfl-aZos,  which  isitself  h  derivative  from  Xm>l<,  "  a  wine-press."  (Compare  ScAenetder  lV6itcri. 
$.  v.)  A  fesUval,  oailed  A-fwm,  was  also  celebrated  in  honour  of  Baccbas,on  wbich  coasult 
Ruksdcen,  Awt.  Enundat.  {Hcsych.  rol.  2.  ed.  fin.)  Wyttcnbach.  Biblioth.  CrU.pmt.lf*1 
and  part.  12.  p.  69.  and  De  Saetfs  note  to  3a4ntc-Croix,sur  Us  Mysttres  du  Psjmrmt,  td.  i 

ja.76.  Mitscheriich  well  eaplains  the  concluding  idea  of  this  ode,  whkh  iies  conebed 

uoder  (be  figurative  language  employed  by  the  bard.  "  Ad  argmmentum  carmiimkjuutrm* 
transferas,  erit :  Pmjcctissmae  anidem  audaciac  cst.  Augustum  ceUbrare ;  sed  alta  jtete  tsto." 


ODE  26.    The  bard.^ovcrcome  by  tbe  nrrogancc  aud  disdain  of  Cbloe,  resofr-es  do  looger 
to  be  led  captive  by  the  power  of  Love.  . 
The  whole  ode  bas  en  appearance  of  haviiig  been  imitated  from  tbe  Grcek,  and  from  the 
lOth  verse  we  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  a  model  had  becn  furnished  by  the  poet  Bac- 
cbylides. 


1.  Vixi  puellis,  kc.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  part  of  the  templo  of  Veuus,  and  the  bard,  wbiie 
tittering  his  invocntion  to  the  goddess,  offersup  to  her  bis  lyre,  together  witb  tbe  '*/aanU/ 
the  "veetes,"  and  the  "  harpec,"  as  a  soldier,  after  the  years  of  mUitary  scrvice  arcorer 
consecrates  to  tbe  god  of  war  the  arms  which  had  been  his  companions  in  battlc.  tt  we 
customary  with  the  ancients,  wben  they  discontinued  any  art,  to  oflfer  up  tbe  instnimeat' 
connected  wltb  it  to  the  deity  under  whosc  auspices  that  art  had  beeo  pursnciL — 2.  & 
mUtiavi,  fcc.    Compar*  Ovid,  Am.  1. 9.  1.  "  MUtiat  omnis  amans,  ci  habet  ma  ca?Ha  CnpftV' 

8.  Arma.   What  tbese  were  thc  poet  himself  mentions  in  the  7th  verse.  Dcfudn 

btUo.    «•  Discharged  from  the  warfare  of  love."   The  aa/taru  TaoaKkavet&m  are  ovcr,  and  Ae 

duties  of  the  lyre  are  at  an  cnd.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Odc  1. 25. 7.  6.  Lmrm 

marinae,  &c.  "Which  guards  tbe  left  side  of  »ea4K>rn  Venus."  The  «rall,  on  wtiek  be 
intends  to  hang  the  inslruments  of  his  rcvelry,  is  to  the  left  of  the  stniue  of  the  goddess,  and 
to  the  right  of  the  worshippers  as  thcy  enter  thc  teraple.  The  epithet  marine,  which  fa  hett 
applied  to  Venus,  is  analogous  to  the  Greck  avatvofttni.  Sanadon  conjectures,  that  tiw temple 
meant  by  tbe  poet  is  Uiat  of  Veuus  Getietrix,  dedicatcd  by  Augustus  ia  bonoor  o/ Joiros 
Caesar,  aod  in  which,accordingto  Plioy  (H.  X.  35. 10.),  the  Venus  Anadyomenet^Apelles 
ivas  placed.   Others,  howevcr,  suppose  that  a  domestic  chapel  is  meant 

6.  PonUe.   Addresscd  to  hU  altendants.  7.  Funalia.      Torches,"  carried  bcfore  the 

young  to  light  them  to  thc  scene  of  their  revels.   The  term  properry  denotes  torches  awde 

of  small  ropesor  cords,  and  covered  with  wax  or  tallow.  Vtttas.   *Bars,"  eitberot 

iron  or  wood.  to  force  opcn  their  mistresses'  doore  if  closed  against  them-  Bar^' 

"  Sworda,"  to  be  used  against  the  doors  if  the  vectes  proved  insufficient.  They  were  w 
adnpted  for  such  a  purpose,  being  beavy,  short,  and  curved  hke  a  laulchion  orscyoet*' 
Tbe  term  aorpe,  or  harpo,  is  deriyed  from  the  Greek  (af », .  At*\.        in  which  iejgoa^ ' 

•  •  •'  i 
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uesns  a  sickle.  It  was  with  a  harpe  that  Perseus  cut  off  Mednsa's  head  (Ovid.  Met.  5*  69.) 
and  Mercury  slew  Argus.  (7d.  1. 717  )  Consult  Varioos  Readtngs. 

9.  Beatam.  "  Rich."  Alluding  to  the  flourishing  comraerce  of  the  bland.  Comparn 
Ftiststhius,  ad  Dionyt.  Pericg.  508.  'OX&tfraroi  &i  vnvttrr&v  ci  Kfcpioi  Ui  rft  $.j,\a<Tc-o*paT7)rat. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  6.  31.)  mentions  Maearia  (Wuaota),  i.  e.  "  the  abode  of  the  happy,"  among  the 

ancient  appellations  given  to  this  bland.  10.  Memphin  carentcm,  &c.  Compare  BacchyUdcs, 

(ap.  Atfun.  1. 17  —  rol.  1.  p.  76.  ed.  Sekweigh.)  rf,,  a^p«rw  Mla^v.  Memphis,  b  celebrated 
chy  of  Egypt,  on  the  leftside  of  the  NUe,  and,  according  to  D'Anville,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  the  apex  of  the  Detta.  It  was  tbe  capttal  of  Egypt  after  Thebes,  and  was  founded, 
«cqording  to  Herodotus,  by  Menes,  but,  according  to  Diodorns,  by  Uchoreus.  The  modem 
viilage  of  Myt-Kahynch  is  situated  near  tbe  prinojpal  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  though  inany 
other  villages  Hkewise  occupy  its  extensive  site.  Compare  Dtscriplion  de  V  Egyptt,  vol.  8, 
p.  63.  Mannert,  GeogrSder  Grieehen  und  ROmer,  vd.  10.pl.  1.  p.  460.— Stthonia  nice. 
Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 18.  9. 

4  '  1 

1 !.  Snbtimijtagetto,  &c.  **  Give  one  blow  with  uplifted  lash  to  the  arrogant  Chloe,"  i.  *. 
t  hastise  her  with  but  one  blow,  and  her  arrogance  will  be  humbled.  The  idea  of  arming 
their  deities,  when  ofiended,  with  a  lash,  is  one  of  no  unfrequent  occorrence  among  the  an- 
rient  poets.  Compare,  in  particular,  Oppian.  HaHent.  2.  14.  where  the  wise  mun  is  said  tn 
yield  obedience  to  <he  gods,  irplv  ^trXrr^  ftdertyt  «roi  o!>k  idfkuv  iXdTjrat.  Consnlt  also  Raschc, 
Jjtx.  Rei  Nnsn.  tol.  3.  col.  1065. 


ODK  27.  Addresscd  to  Gnlatea,  whom  the  i>oet  seeks  to  dissuade  from  a  voyage  whieh 
she  intended  to  make  during  the  stormy  senson  of  the  year.  The  train  of  ideas 
i«  as  follows  :  "  I  will^ot  seek  to  dcter  Uiee  from  the  journey  on  which  tbou  art  about  to 
entcr,  by  recounting  evil  omeits ;  I  will  rather  pray  to  the  gods  that  no  danger  may  come 
nigh  thce,  and  that  tbou  mayest  set  out  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  Yet,  Galatea, 
thoogh  the  auguries  forbid  not  thy  depnrture,  think,  l  entreat,  of  the  many  perils  which  at 
thb  particular  season  are  brooding  over  the  deep.  Beware  lest  the  mild  aspect  of  the  deceit- 
ful  skies  lead  thee  astray,  und  lest,  like  Europa,  thou  become  tbe  victim  of  thy  own  impru- 
dence."   The  poet  thcn  dwellsupon  Ibe  story  of  Europa,  and  withthis  the  ode  terminates. 


1.  impiosparrac,  b/t,  "  May the  ill-omenedcry  of  the  noisy  scrcecb-owl  accompany  tbe  wick- 
ed  od  their  way."  As  regards  tbc  parra,  consult  Excursus  to  this  book  of  Odes. — Tbe  lead- 
iog  idea  in  the  first  three  stanzas  is  as  foilows:  Letevil  omens  accompany  the  wicked  alone, 
wlteo  either  prosecuting  any  jonraey,  or  about  to  engage  in  one.  But  may  those  auguries, 
which  attend  the  depaiiure  of  her  for  whose  safety  I  am  solicitous,  be  favourable  and  happy 

ones.    Consuit  Vanous  Readings.  2.  Aut  ab  agro,  &c.   "  Or  a  tawny  she-wolf  ruaning 

down  from  the  Lanuvian  fiekb."  Lanuvitun  was  situate  to  the  rigbt  of  the  Appian  way,  oo 
a  hiU  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  towards  Antium  and  the  sca.  (Compare  Strabo, 
5. — toL  2.  p.  178.  ed.  Tzscidc.  wherewe  must  rcad  with  Casaubon  Aawttftov  for  Aaevtvttv  )  As 
the  Appian  way  was  the  dircct  route  to  the  port  of  Brundusitim,  the  animal  meotioned  in 
the  text  woutd  cross  the  path  of  tbose  who  travelled  in  this  direction  — —  Rumpat  et  serpens, 
&c.  "  Let  n  serpentalso  interrnpt  the  journey  just  begnn,  if,  darting  Iflce  «n  arrow  athwart 
the  way,  it  has  terrified  the  horses."  Maimus  mcans  properly  a  small  borse,  or  nag,  and  i? 
thougbt  to  be  a  term  of  Gallic  origin.  If  we  give  the  letter  n  the  nasal  sound,  wbich  it  U 
fhooght  to  havc  had  among  the  Romans,  we  shall  have  an  opproxhnation  to  the  word 
maitn-us  in  the  Gallic  14  marc,"  a  "  horse."  Comparc  Pausaniai,  10.  19.— vol.  4.p.  261.  ed.  Sie- 
he&s,  Adohmg.  Wdrttrb.  $ .  v.  Mihrt.  M.  Mithridates.  rol  2.  p.  63.  Boehart.  Geogr.  Sacr 
roi.  675. 
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7.  Ego  eui  timebo,  &c  The  construction  is  as  follews  :  Promdus  auspu,  tuscUabo  prcce 
UU,  cui  cgo  limcbo,  oscinem  corcum  ob  orlu  solis,  antcmtam  avit  divina  imminatium  imbrium  rtpt- 
tat  ttantcs  paludcs  "  A  provident  augur,  I  will  call  forth  by  prayer,  on  accoant  of  her  for 
wbose  safety  1  shall  fcel  anxious,  the  croaking  raven  from  the  eastern  heavens,  before  tbe  bird 
that  presages  approachinj?  raios  revisits  the  standing  pools."  Among  tbe  Romans,  birds 
which  gave  oraens  by  their  notes  were  called  Oscinet,  and  thoae  from  wbose  fligbt  augurws 
were  drawn  receivedthc  appellation  of  PraepeU*.  The  cry  of  the  raven,  when  heard  from  ih« 
east,  wasdeeraed  favourable,  aud  hence  the  poet  intends  to  pray  forthisomen.beforethecrow, 
(avis  divina  imminentum  imbnum),  presages  the  approachof  rajn  by  frequeoting  the  margtas  of 
tbe  pools  and  dipping  its  head  and  shoulders  in  the  water.  Compare  Aratus,  217.  stqq-  P/tny. 
H.  N.  18.  35. ,  The  ancients  thought  that  crows  not  oniy  predicted  rain,  but  called  U. 
pare  VtrgU,  Gcorg.  1. 388.  "  Tum  comixpUnapluciam  voeat  improba  voee,"  and 
5.  1084. 


43.  Sis  lieei  fdix.  "  Maycst  thou  be  happy."  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows:  I  oppo?> 
not  thy  wishes,  Galatea.  It  is/>ermti7erftbee,  as  far  as  depends  on  me  oron  the  omens  wbich 
I  am  taking,  to  be  happy  wberever  it  may  please  tbee  to  dwell.— — 15.  Latxut  picus.  "  A 
wood-pecker  on  the  left."  When  the  Romans  made  omens  on  tbe  left  unlocky,  as  in  tbe 
present  instance,  they  spoke  in  accordance  with  tbe  Grecian  custom.  Tbe  Grecian  augurs . 
when  they  made  observations,  kept  their  faces  towardj  the  north  ;  bence  they  had  the  east 
or  lucky  quarter  of  the  lieavens  on  their  right  hand,  and  tbe  west  on  tbeir  left.  On  tbe 
contrary,  the  Romans,  making  observations  with  their  faces  to  the  south,  had  the  east  upoa 
their  left  hand,  and  the  west  upon  their  right.  Both  sinister  and  /serw,  therefore,  bave, 
when  we  speak  Romano  more,  the  meantng  of  Incky,  fortunate,  tic.  and  tbe  opposite  import 
when  we  speak  Graeeo  more.  Compare  Pltny,  H.  N.  2.  54.  Servius,  ad  Ftrg.  Aen.  2. 69X 
and  especially  Varro,  as  quoted  by  Fcstus,  s.  v.  Sinistrae  atts. 

17.  Quanto  trepidet  tumultu,  &c.  "  With  what  a  loud  and  stormy  noise  the  setting  Orion 
hastens  to  his  rest."  i.  e.  What  tcmpests  are  prcparing  to  burst  forth  now  that  Orion  sets. 
Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.28.  21.  and,  as  regards  tbe  force  of  I rrpidtt  in  this 

passage,  Ode  2.  4.  23.  19.  ATori.   Alluding  to  his  own  personal  experience.    He  know> 

the  dangers  of  the  Adriatic.  because  he  has  seen  them.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Crmhu 
(Gytnasium,  rol.  1.  p.  82.  3rf  ed.)  on  the  duTerence  in  meaning  between  nosccrc  and  acm. 
The  former  is  to  know,  or  be  acquainted  witb,  any  tbing,  as  an  object  of  perception.  The 

latter  is  to  know  any  thing  ns  a  matter  of  fact,  or  any  truth  as  an  object  of  conviction.  

Etquid  albus  pcccrt  lnpyx.  "  And  how  deceitful  tbe  serene  lapyx  is."  i.  e.  How  deceitfcl 
is  that  serenity  wbich  (he  wind  Iapyx  brings,  and  how  quickly  it  can  be  exchanced  fer 
tempests.  Compare  the  epithet  albus,  as  applied  to  the  wind  Nolut,  Ode  1. 7. 15.  and.  with 
regard  to  the  term  Iapyx,  consult  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  3.  4. 

21.  Hoslium  uxorts,  &c.   Compare  tbe  remark  of  Erasraas.  ChU,  3.  ctnL  2.  cvl.  647 
"  Malum  si  quod  timtretur,  deprtashantur  abominantes,  et  in  hostium  caput  imprtcamtts.  Vmdt 
et  iUa  figura  Graetis  parittr  ae  Latinis  striptoribut  famUiaris,  HottUms  uestris  hoc  ertjnaL" 
Caec«s  motus.  "  The  dark  commotions."   On  the  ambiguous  nature  of  the  eptt/act  ^tursa 
in  Latin  poetry,  and  its  reference  either  to  what  is  dark,  sudden,  uncertain,  or  coocealed 

consult  Ueune,  ad  Vvrg.  Georg.  2. 502.  24.  Fcrbere.   Understand  Jluctmtm.   '»  Beneath 

tbe  lashingof  the  surge." 

25.  Sie.   -  With  the  same  degree  of  rasbness."  Compare  Introdactory  Remarks.  

Evrope.  Welcker  (  Ueber  etue  Krtiittkt  Cotonuin  Thebtu,  Boun.  1684.)  makes  Europa  a  luwu 
divinity,  and  to  the  same  effect  are  tbe  remarks  of  R.  P.  Knight.  (fnquiry,  Lc  144.  Ciats. 
Journ.  vol.  25.  p.  247.)  "  It  is  in  the  character  of  the  destroying  attribute,"  observes  this 
writer,  "  that  Diana  is  cailed  TATPOIIOAA,  and  BOUN  BAATBIA,  in  aUusion  to  hcr  beim^ 
borne  or  drawn>y  buils,  like  tbe  De?troyer  among  tbe  Hindoos ;  aod  it  is  probable,  tbaf  som* 
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sttch  symbolical  compositioa  gave  rise  to  Uie  fablc  of  Jupiter  and  Europa:  for  it  appears' 
that,  in  Phoenicia,  Europa  and  Astarte  were  ouly  differeut  titles  for  the  same  personage,  who 

waa  the  deity  of  the  Moon."   Compare  also  RiUer,  Vorkolle  p.  456.  86.  Et  sealcnlem 

bclluix pontumylLc.  "Aud,  though  bold  before.  now  grew  pale  at  the  deep  teeming  with 
monsters,  nnd  at  the  frand  and  the  danger  wbich  every  where  mot  her  view."  The  term 
fraudes  properly  denotes,  in  tbis  passage,  danger  resulting  to  au  individual  from  fraud  and 

artificc  on  the  part  of  auother,  a  meanin?  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  express.  28. 

PaUuk.   This  verb  here  obtains  a  transitive  force,  becausc  an  action  is  implicd,  though  not 

describcd  in  it.    Compare  Zumpt,  L.  G.  p.  257.  Ktnrick's  transl.  %l  ed.  Audax.  Al- 

luding  to  the  temerity  of  Europa,  at  tbe  outsct,  in  trusting  herself  to  tbe  back  of  the  bull. 

30.  Debitae  Nymphis.    "  Due  to  tbe  Nyinpbs,  in  fulfillment  of  a  vow."  31.  JVocte 

sublustri.  "  Amid  the  feebly-illumined  tnight."  The  stars  alone  appeariug  in  tbe  hcavens. 
Compare  the  GrCek  (<roXa/nrpav,  and  the  language  of  Moschus  (v.  129.)  in  rclatioii  to  the 

passage  of  Europa  across  the  seas.  «JXA'  ity  yh  Z*c?0iv,  mP0t  H  r^r„v  a*«W.  a3.  Centutn 

potentem  urbibus.  Compare  the  Greek  «rartywoXir.  It  bas  been  reraorked  by  several  ancient 
writers,  that  Homer  io  one  passage  (R.  2.  649.)  ascribes  to  Crete  100  cities,  and  in  anotber 
(Orf.  19.  174.)  only  90;  a  variation  wbicb  lias  been  endcavoured  to  be  accountcd  for,  on  the 
supposition  that  ten  of  the  Cretan  cities  ivere  foundcd  posterior  to  the  siegc  of  Troy:  but, 
notwithstanding  tbis  explanalion,  wbicb  Slrabo  adopts  froin  Ephorus,  it  seeuis  nitbcr  im- 
probable  that  tbe  poet  sbould  bave  paid  less  attention  to  historicai  accurncy  in  tbe  Iliad  than 
in  the  Odyssey,  where  it  was  not  so  much  rcquired.  (Cramcr'$  Ancient  Grcece,  rol.  1.  p.  363.) 
Another  mode  of  eiplaining  the  difficully  was,  that  during  the  siepe  of  Troy  the  ten  dc- 
ficient  cities  had  been  destroyed  by  the  euemics  of  Idomeneiis.  (Strabo  10.— vol.  4.  p.  270. 
ed.  Tzschk.)  The  truth  is,  bowever,  that  Homer  certainly  nevcr  composed  thc  Odyssey,  if 
he  ever  indeed  was  tbe  author  of  tbe  Iliad.  Coosult,  on  this  suhject,  the  excellent  remarks 
of  Constant  (De  la  Religion,  vot.  3.  p.  409.  scqq.)  who  bases  his  argumeuls  oo  the  fnct.thal  tba 
rcligion  and  manners  which  appear  iu  tlie  Odyssey  are  different  from  tbose  of  the  Iiiad, 
aod  markalater  age. 

35.  Pietasque  vietafurore.  "  And  filial  aifection  triumphed  over  by  frantic  folly."  As  rc- 
gards  the  peculiar  force  of  pietas  umong  the  Latirt  writers,  compare  the  remark  of  Cieero, 
(De  Inrtnt.  22.)  44  Religioncm,  eam,  quae  in  metu  et  caerimoni*  deorum  sit ,  appellant : 
pietatem,  quac  erga  palriam,  aut  parentcs,  aut  alies  sanguine  conjmnetos  offieium  eonscrvart 

moneat.,>  37.  Undef  quo  veni  7  The  stupor  and  despair  of  Europa  are  well  depicted  by 

tbese  words.  "  Wbence  ?  whitber  have  I  come  ?"  38.  Vigiiansne  ploro  turpe  commissvm, 

Slc.  "  Do  I,  in  my  waking  nenses,  mourn  the  foul  ofTence  ?  Or  does  some  delusive  image, 
whicb  a  dream  escaping  from  the  ivory  gate  brings  witb  it,  mock  mc,  still  free  from  the  stain 
of  guilt  ?"  In  the  Odyssey  (19.  562.  seqq.)  mention  b  made  of  two  gates,  through  which 
dreams  bsue,  the  oneof  born,lhe  otherof  ivory  :  the  visions  of  the  nigbt  that  pass  through 
the  former  are  true ;  through  the  latter,  falsc.  To  this  poetic  imagery  Hi.race  here  allodes. 
Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  6.  894.  seqq. 

48.  Monstri.  A  mere  expression  of  resentment,  and  nol  referring,  as  somc  commcntators 
have  supposed,  tothe  circumstance  of  Jove's  having  bcen  concealed  under  the  form  of  the 
animal,  since  Earopa  could  not  as  yet  be  at  all  aware  of  this.  -49.  Jmpudens  liqui,  &c. 
"  Ba?eiy  have  I  abandoned  a  father's  roof :  basely  do  I  delay  the  deata  that  I  deserve."— — 
52.  Nuda.  Compare  the  explanatory  comment  of  Doring  :  "  Europa  nempc,  sivestilnts  denuda- 
tm  eonspteta  fuisset  a  Uonibus,  eos  multo  avidius  iUius  corpus,  tcnerum  adhuc  et  succis  plcnum,  dc- 

vormtms  esse  txistimabat."  54.  Tenerae  praedae.   Thc  dativc,  by  a  Graecism,  for  the 

ablative.   The  reference  is  to  herself.  56.  Speciosa.   "  While  still  in  the  bloom  of  life." 

57.  Vilis  Europe,lic.    Europa  fancies  she  hears  her  fatber  uphraiding  her  in  these  words, 

and  tbe  addre*9  of  the  angry  parent  is  continued  to  the  word  peUex  in  the  66lh  line.  Pa* 
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/fr  «fffia/  absens.  Apleasing  oxymoron,  but  dtfficult  to  be  expressed  iu  a  traihlation.  U 
inay  be  rendered  as  follows:  "  My  father,  thougb  absent,  presses  close  upoo  ny  footstep* 
and  etclaims."   A  parapbrase  will  make  it  roore  intelligible.  "  1  hear  my  abscatfalher  say.1 

 58.  Poles  hac  ab  orno,  &c.    "  Thou  canst  terminate  tby  eiisteuce,  suspended  from  thii 

roountain-asb,  by  means  of  the  girdlc  that  has  luckily  accoropanied  thee."  lu  a  litertl 
translation  kutlere  is  equivalent,  by  litotes,  to  frangert.    There  is  tnucb  of  bttter  sarcasm  in 

the  tenn  Uue.  61.  Acuta  Uto.   "  Sharp  witb  death."   On  whose  sbarp  projection?  drath 

inay  ensily  Ur  found.  62.  TeproceUae  crede  vcloci.   "  Consign  thyself  to  the  rapid  bbuL ' 

Plunge  headlong  down. 

67.  Remlsso  arcu.   Ctipid  is  here  reprcsented  "  with  bow  unbent,"  as  indicativeofhaviag 

HccomplUhed  his  object.  69.  Ubi  lutU  satis.    "  When  she  had  sufficiently  indulged  btr 

roirth."  Abstxneto  irarum  calitlacque  rixae.    The  G  enitive,  by  a  Graecisra,  for  the  ablative. 

Comparf  Mnithiac,  G.  G.  <s  331.  rol.  2.  p.  473.    BlomfieUTs  transl.  ed  l.  71.  Qntmtb 

inrisus  Utceranda,  &,c.    Venus  bere  aliudes  to  tbe  appearan.ce  of  Jove  in  hU  proper  form 
—73.  Uxor  invirli  Joris,  d  r.    "  Thou  knowest  nnt,  it  seems,  that  thou  art  the  bride  of 
resistless  Jove."   Consult  Various  Readings.    We  havc  here,  by  a  Greek  idiom,  the  nomi- 
native  wilh  the  infinilive  ;  ihe  retcrcnce  beiug  to  the  *ame  person  that  forms  the  subject  of 

the  verb.    Compare  MaUhiae,  G.  G.  $  535.  vol.  2.  p.  607.  75.  Seefas  orbu.  "Adhi- 

sion  of  thc  globe."  Literally,  "  the  globe,  boing  divided."  The  orkin  of  tbe  oame  Esnpc 
is  variously  given.  Bochart  is  of  opinion  that  this  quarterof  the  worfd  vrasso  caJJed  from 
the  whiteucss  of  its  inbahitants.  "  Neque  nescicbat  (sc  Herodotus)  a  Poenis  Europam  dici 
Ur-appa.  quasi  terram  >cv*6iro6cur:oi-,  quia  Europaei  Africaiios  candure  facieioultom  supe* 
rant."  (Geogr.  Sacr.  Col.  2^8.)  Gebelin  derives  tbe  name  from  thc  word  tlrab,  signifying 
"  occidental,"  and  espressing  the  situation  of  Europe  wilh  regard  to  Africa.  Botb  of  these 
etymologies  are  worth  little.  If  Kuiopa  designate  the  lunar  divinity,  the  name  given  to  the 
continent  in  question  may  have  reference  to  the  progress  of  Sabaism  from  east  to  wcsl 


ODE  28.  The  poet,  intending  to  celebrate  the  Neptunalia,  or  festival  of  Nepuioe,  bids  Lyde 
briug  the  cboice  Caecuban  and  join  him  in  song.— The  female  to  vhom  the 
piece  is  addressed,  is  thought  to  bave  been  thc  same  wilh  the  one  tnenttoaed  io  tbe  elerestl 
odeof  this  book,  and  it  is  supposed,  by  most  commentators,  that  tbe entertainoient took p**t* 
under  her  roof.  We are  inclined,  bowever,  to  adopt  tbe  opinion,  that  the  day  «rascelebraif- 
at  the  poct's  abodc,  and  that  Lyde  was  now  the  superintendent  of  hU  housebold. 


1.  Festo  die  Neptuni.   Tbe  Neptuualia,  or  festival  of  Nepiune,  took  plaoe  on  tbe  2ftfi  o: 

July,  (the  5th  day  before  the  Kalends  of  August.)  2.  Rccondituxn  Caecubum.  "Iht 

cboice  Caecubau."   AUuding  to  the  old  wioe,  loid  up  in  the  farther  part  of  tbe  wioe-ce/lar 

nnd  reserved  for  parlicular  occasions.  3.  Lyde  slrenua.   «  My  active  Lyde."  Soaeedi- 

tors,  by  a  change  in  the  punctuation,  refer  strenua,  in  an  adverbial  sense,  to  Pnm. — 4 
Munitaeoue  adkibe,  &c.    "  And  storm  the  guarded  cnmp  of  sobriety."  LiteraHy.^dorio- 
lence  lo  tby  fortified  wisdom."    The  poet,  by  a  very  pleasing  figore,  btds  her  stormte» 
camp  of  sobriety,  and  drive  away  its  dcfenders ;  in  other  words,  be  directs  ker  to  dismhs.tw 
once,  tbe  lessons  of  modcration,  and  indulge  with  bim  freely  in  wiae. 

5.  Indinare  mtriditm  scvtis.  •'  Thou  scest  that  the  noon  is  incUning  toward  thc  W- 
Thou  sccst  that  the  ooou  is  over,  and  the  day  declines  apace.— — 7.  Pareit  deripert  Wr». 
&c.  "  t>os(  thou  dclay  to  hurry  down  from  the  wine-room  the  liugering  ampbortoftkf 
consul  Bibulus  ?"  The  lighter  wines,  or  such  as  lasted  only  from  oue  vintage  to  anotb" 
were  kept  in  cellars:  but  the  strongcr  and  more  durable  kimds  wcre  translerred  to  aaollw 
upartmemt.  which  by  thc  Greeks  was  called  or  *i9»r,  nnd  n  hicb.  »mon$  the  R<v 
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mans,  was  Stfnerally  placed  above  the  fumarium.  or  drying  kiln,  in  order  tbat  the  vessels 
might  be  exposed  tosuuh  a  degree  of  smoke  as  wascalculated  lo  bring  th«  wiiie-  to  an  ear- 
ly  maturity.  It  is  to  tbis  latter  npartment  tbat  tbe  tcrm  horreum,  in  the  present  passage,  re- 
fers.— The  epithet  **  lingering,"  applied  to  the  amphora,  beautifully  expresses  tbe  impatience 
of  the  poet  hiinself,  andby  another  fignre,  equally  pleasing,  it  is  called  thc  jar  of  the  consul 
Bihulus,  because  contaiuing  wine  made  in  llie  consulship  of  M.  Calpurnius  Bibuius,  A.  U. 
C.  694,  and  consequently  bearing  h'\9  name.  Compare  Excursus  4.  to  thc  first  book  of 
Odes,  p.  125.  seqq. 

9.  Inricem.  "  In  altt-rnate  strain."  The  song  is  to  be  one  of  an  nmoebaean  nature. 
(compare  Introductory  Remarks  to  the  ninth  odc  of  tbis  book.)   Tbe  po»-t  is  to  chant  the 

praises  of  Neptune,  and  Lyde  those  of  the  Nereids.  10.  V  r  - ».  In  ailu^ion  to  the  cotour 

of  thesea.  Tbus  the  scholtast,  cited  by  Cn.quius,  rernarks  :  "  Aquae  marinae  siniUcs."—  • 
12.  Cynthiae.    Diana  received  the  appellation  of  Cynthia^  from  mount  Cyuthus,  in  her  uatal 

i&IeofDelos.  Solheepithet  CynfAiujisgirento  Apollo.  Compare  Odc  1.31. 2.  13.  Sttmmo 

earminc,  &c.  "  At  the  conclusionof  thy  strain.  we  will  sing  togetherof ihe  goddess,  who,"  A-c. 
When  thy  strain  is  ended,  we  wilt  celebrale  in  chorus  thc  praiscs  of  Venus.  Afier  summo  tar- 
mine,  tbe  ellipsis  may  be  supplied  by  not  uva  cantabimns.    Doring  make*  the  poet  nnd  Lydc 

sing  of  Venus  in  alternate  strain,  which  is  ccrtainly  less  «pirited  and  propcr.  (Jnidon. 

Compare  Explanatory  Noles,  Ode  1. 30.  1. 

14.  Ful%cntes  Cydadas.     Tbe  Cyclades  conspicuous  from  afar."   Comjiare  Explenatory 

Notes,  Ode  1.  14.  20.  Paphon.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Odc  1.  30.  1.  15. 

Junctit  oloribm.  "  With  her  yoked  swans."  In  her  cbariot  drawn  by  swans.  Compare 
Ovid,  Met.  10.  717.  Propertius,  3.  2.  39.  and  Statius,  Silv.  1.  2.  42.  Sappho  makes  the  car 
of  Venus  to  be  drawn  by  sparrows,  on  wbich  point  consult  Athtnaeus,  9.  46.  vol.  3.p.  44C. 
ed.  Schtocigh.  Compare  also  the  rcmark  of  Winckelmann  (Esftis  sur  V  Alle^orie. — Traites, 
&c.  vol-  \.p.  130.)  *'  Sappbo  peint  Venus  surun  cbar  traine  par  des  moiueaux  ;  iinagc  dont 
l'art  ne  parolt  pas  aroir  profite,  puisqu'  elle  ne  sc  trouve  sur  aucun  monument."— —16. 
Dicetur  merita,  &c.  "  Night  too  shall  be  celebrated  in  a  hymn  due  to  her  praise."  The 
term  nacnia  is  beautifully  selected  here,  tbough  mucb  of  its  peculiar  meaning  is  lost  in  a 
translation.  As  the  naenia,  or  funeral  dirge,  marked  tbe  closc  of  existence,  so  here  the 
eipression  is  applied  to  the  bymn  tbat  ends  tbe  banquet,  and  whose  low  and  plaintive 
numbers  invite  to  repose. 


ODE  29.  One  of  ibe  most  beautiful  lyric  productions  of  all  antiquity.  Tbe  bard  iovites 
bis  patron  to  spend  a  few  days  beneath  his  humble  roof,  far  from  splendonr  and 
affluence,  and  from  the  nolsc  and  confusion  of  a  crowded  capital.  He  bids  him  dismiss,  for 
aseason,  tbat  aniVety  for  the  public  welfare,  in  which  he  was  bnt  too  prone  to  indulge,  and 
tells  him  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  tbe  present  hour,  and  leave  tbe  events  of  the  future  to  tbe 
wisdom  of  the  gods.  That  man,  according  to  thc  poet.  is  alone  truly  bappy.  who  can  say, 
as  each  cveniug  closes  around  him,  that  hc  has  enjoyed,  in  a  becoming  roanner.  thc  good 
thinjp  wkich  the  day  has  bcstowed  ;  nor  can  evcn  Jcve  himself  deprive  him  of  this  satisfac- 
tion.  The  snrest  aid  agaitist  the  routability  of  Fortune  is  conscious  integrity,  and  he  who 
possesses  this,  need  not  tremble  at  the  tempest  tbat  dissipates  the  wealth  of  the  tradcr. 


1.  Tyrrhem  regum  propenies.  "  Descendant  of  Etrurian  kings."  Literally,  "  Etrurian 
descendant  of  kings."   Compare,  in  relation  to  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Maccenas,  the 

Excursuj  to  the  second  book  of  Odes.  Tbe  origin  of  the  Etrurian  nation  will  ever  re- 

roain  nndecided.  Oae  of  tbe  most  popular  tbeories  of  tbe  day  is  tbat  of  Manncrt,  whicfc 
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makes  a  body  of  Pelnsgi  to  havc  migraied  from  thc  shorcs  of  Lydia  to  thii  part  oi'  ItaJy , 
wherc  thcy  united  wilh  the  Abnrigincs,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Elnirian  ronfede- 
racy.  (  (ieogr.  der  Grichen  und  ItOmcr,  vol.  ».  p .  304.  scqq.)  For  othcr  bypolheses,  coosult 
JJunlop's  Roman  Literalure,  rol.  \.p.b.  Lond.  ed.  Mehbuhfs  Roman  Historf,rol.  \.p.  88.. «^7. 
Ilareand  ThirltralVs  travsl.  Mtilltr,  Gesehichten  HcUcniseher  SlSmme  und  $tadte,roL\.p. 
437-  stifq.  /'/.  Dit  Etrusker,  (Breslau.  1828.)  of  vv  hicb  work  an  abstract  i»  also  given  io  Ruk't 
Allgcmeines  Rrpertorium,  rol.  1.  No.  1.  And,  as  regards  tlie  extensive  range  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  oppcllation  of  Tyrrbcni  (Tr/y«J»o<),  compare  Cramer'»  Ancicnt  Italj,  wrf.  1.  f 
♦154. 

■ 

Tibi.   '•'  In  reservc  for  thec.' '  2.  ATon  aHU  rerso.   «'  Never  as  yet  turned  lo  be  eoptini 

of  any  pnrt  of  its  contents.•,  The  allusion  is  to  the  simplest  mode  practised  amongthe  Ro- 
mans  for  dravving  ofT  the  contents  of  a  vvine-vessel,  by  inclining  it  to  one  side,  aod  tbos 
pouring  out  the  liquor.  As  such  a  raetbod,  however,  must  have  bcen  attended  with  tnorr 
or  less  trouble  and  inconvenience,  it  is  vety  probable  tbat  they  had  also  otber  eontrivao- 
ces  for  effecling  tbe  santc  etid.    Compare  Excursus  4.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  ptge  124. 

 4.  Balanus.    "  Perfume."    The  name  balanus,  or  myrobalanum,  was  given  hy  thc  an 

cienta  to  a  specics  of  nut,  whence  a  precious  ointment  or  pcrfurae  was  extracted.  Con^arr 
Pliny,  II.  .V.  12.  21.  '•  Myrobatanum  Troglodytis,  et  Thebaidi,  eX  Arabiae,rpm  Judatam  «t 
Acfzypio  diUrrminat,  commune  ,st,  nascens  unguento,  ui  ipfo  nomine  appartt.  Quo  kcn  tndufl- 
tur  et  glandem  esse  nrboris,  hetiotropio,  quam  diccmus  tnttr  hrrbas,  simili  fotio.  F ructus  mapu 
tudine  accllajiac  nuris.  Exhis  in  .irnbia  nasrens  Syriaca  nppellatur,  tt  est  candidn.  Contra  in 
Thebaide  nigra.  Frarfrrlur  illa  bonitaleolci,  quod  exprhnUur  :  sed  ccpia  Thebsiea  . . . .  •>'«• 
gucntarii  atdcm  tantmn  corticcs  premunt :  mrdici  nnclcot,  tnndentes  affusa  61  paulalim  eahdt 
aqna. 

5.  Eripetcmnrac.  "  Snatcli  thysclf  from  delay."  Thc  poet  cntrcals  his  patron  to  ibao- 
don  for  a  vvhile,  not  merely  thc  employmeuts  and  the  caresof  a  Mate&man's life,  bot  also  the 
allurcments  of  splendour  and  «ffltience,  and  whatever  else  is  calculated  to  detain  him  from 
the  buinble  dvvelling  of  thc  bard.— — 6.  Scmpcr-udum  TUmr.    Coosolt  Various  RetdiagJ, 

and  com|iarc  Explannlory  Notes,  Ode  1.  7.  13.  Aesulac  declicr  amm.   "  The  slopbf 

soil  of  Acsula."  This  tovvn  is  supposed  to  bavc  stood  in  thc  vicinity  of  Tibur,  and,  fromthf 
langunge  of  ihc  poct,  niust  have  been  ?ituatcdon  ihe  slopc  of  a  hill.  Pliny  (H.  JV.  3.6) 
enumcratc*  Aesula  among  tbe  I.atin  towns  which  110  longcr  extstcd  in  bis  time.  The  u- 
cient  si«e  rcmains  undiscovered.  (Cramers  Ancient  Italy,  rol.  2.  p.  G6.)  Manoert  place*  i< 
within  the  territory  of  the  modern  tovvn  of  Peli.  ( Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  R.  rot.  9.  p  663.) — 
K  Tde«onijuza  parrieidae.  An  ollusion  to  the  ridge  of  hills  on  which  Toscolom  wu  * 
toatcd.  Tradition  assigned  tbe  foundation  of  this  city  to  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulyssesnd 
Circr,  who  came  to  this  quarter  after  having  killcd  his  fatber  witbodt  knowing  bim.  Tle 
modern  town  of  Fraseati,  stands  below  the  site  of  ancient  Tusculum.  Holstenins  wonld 
place  Tusculum  much  nearer  Frascali,  but  be  is  corrected  by  Fabretti  aad  Vulpias,  V* 
Lat.  12.  1.  p.  18.  Compare  also  Nibby,  Viaggio  Antiquarw,  tol.  2.  p.  43.  v Crame/s  Amxnt 
Italy,  rol.  2.  p.  4Ji.) 

9.  Fastiiliosam  dcserc  copiam.  ««  Leave  for  a  season  that  ahondance,  wbich,  wfcen  rnita- 
tcrruptcd,  is  productive  only  of  disgust."  Literally.  •*  leave  distasteful  abundance." — 
10.  MoUm  profnnquam,  &c.  «  Tliy  tower,  which  almost  reaches  the  lofly  clouds."  Ustct- 
nas  posscssed  a  inngnificent  and  spicioos  v  illa  011  the  Esquiline  hit),  to  whieb  a  tower  1* 
joinnd  rrmnrkable  for  itshei^lit.  This  same  tower  is  said  to  bave  afTorded  Wero  a  view  oJ 
the  corifliii,'iPHtion  of  Ilome.  (Compare  Suelonius,  vit.  Neron.  38.)  Tbe  gardens  of  Mtece 
nns,  vvhicli  «nrrouuded  the  villa,  were  among  Hie  most  deligbtful  in  Rome  or  its  vkuiitT 
The  grourd,  whieh  vvas  givcn  to  him  by  Augustus  to  lay  out  in  gardcns,  was  preTi.io*Iy  uV 
rnost  unhcnJlhy  spot  in  the  city.  It  had  formerly  becn  a  burying-place,  wbere  tbe  bodiei  oi 
rlaves,  and  those  who  had  squandered  their  estates,  were  interred.   Macceuss  conrrrteJ 

\M*  cemetery  info  a  Tnt  thc  roost  salubrimn  and  dellehtfol.   Montfaucon.  wifh  m»ny 
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other  antiquaries,  places  thc  site  of  Maecenas'  gardens  between  the  charch  of  Santa  Martina 
dei  Monti  aod  the  Aggere  Tarquinio  ;  but  the  Abate  Venuti,  perhaps  with  more  probability, 
thinks  tbat  they  occupied  the  space  which  was  afterwards  in  great  part  covered  with  the 
vast  fabric  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  where  now  stattds  the  chnrch  of  8t.  Fietro  ad  Vincula. 
(Duniops  Roman  LiUrature,  tot.  3.  p.  32.  Lond.  ed.) 

» 

11.  Beatae  Romae.  "  Of  opulent  Rome."  For  a  description  of  Ancient  Rome,  the  fot- 
lowing  productions  may  be  consulted  with  great  advantage,  Lipsius  dt  Magnitudine  Romanu, 
lib.  3.  c.  1  .sajq.  Dacrizionc  di  Roma  Antica.  Rom.  1697.  D'  Anvillc,  Mern.  sur  Tciendue  dc 
t  Andenne  Ronu.  (Mcm.  dc  f  Aead.dcs  Jnscript.  vol.  30.  p.  210.)  BurUnCs  Anliquities  of 
Rome.  Nardtni,  Roma  Anlica,  td.  Niblm.  1818.  4  vots.  Bco.  and  Cramefs  Ancient  Jtaly,  vot.  1. 
p.  356.*«^. 

0 

13.  Plervmque  gralat,  &c.   "  Change  is  often  pleasing  to  the  rich."  14.  Parvo  snb  lart. 

"  Beneath  the  humblc  roof."  15-  Sine  anlaeis  et  ostro.   "  Without  hangings,  and  withoot 

the  purple  covering  of  the  coucb."  LiteraUy, ««  without  hangings  and  purple."  T\Maulata, 
or  bangings,  were  suspended  from  tbe  ceilings  of  banqueting-rooms,  in  order  to  intercept 

the  dust.   Compare  Serm.  2.  8.  64.  and  Strvius  ad  Virg.  Acn.  1.  697.  16.  SolUcitam  expii- 

cucrc  frontem.    "  Have  smoothed  the  aniions  brow." 

17.  Jam  darus,  Scc.  "  Already  the  brtght  father  of  Andromeda  displays  his  hidden  fire. ' 
Cepheus,  the  father  of  Andromeda,  gave  tbe  name  to  a  constellation  near  the  tail  of  the 
little  bear,  consisting,  according  to  Hyginus,  of  19  stars,  accordingto  others,  however,  of  11. 
or  17.  Thia  constellaUon  rose  on  the  9th  of  July  (the  7th  day  before  the  Ides,)  and  is  here 
tafcen  hy  the  pnet  to  mark  tbe  arrival  of  the  summer-heats.   The  expression  occultum  ostcn- 

dil  ignem  is  a  beautiful  poetic  periphrasis  for  orilur.  18.  Protyon.  A  constellation,  so  call- 

ed  from  its  rising  just  before  the  dog-star,  (Zlporfuv,  from  rpb,  ante,  and  «fuv,  canis,  whence  its 
L»atin  name  of  Antecanis,  or  Ante-canem.)    Comparc  Cicero  (N  D.  2.  44.)   "  Anlc-Cancm, 

Graio  Procyon  qui  nominc  ferlur."  19.  SteUa  vesani  Leonis.    A  star  on  the  breast  of  Leo, 

and  calJed  tubcr  leonis.  It  rises  on  Ihe  24th  of  July,  (the  9th  day  before  the  Kalends  of  Au- 
gust.)  The  sun  enters  into  Leo  on  the  20th  of  tbe  same  mnnth,  (the  thirteenth  day  beforc 
tbeKalcnds  of  Augmt.) 

22.  Horridi  dumcta  Siltani.  "  Tbe  tbickets  of  the  rough  Syivanus."  Tbe  term  horridus, 
as  applied  to  the  appearance  of  this  rural  deity,  is  well  esplained  by  .Hitscherlicb.  '*  Jpsa 
Siivaniiniagti,  qualis  a  poetis  <(  in  tnonumcntu  anliquix  delmeata  extat,  orundinibus  ac  frondibus 
capUe  et  incidlo  pinus  termite  manus  gravati,  talit  horridam  speciem  pmc  sc  fcrre  putanda  est." 
Tbere  isno  propriety  whatever  in  the  opinion  of  some  commentators,  tbat  SUvani,  in  the 

present  passage,  is  the  nominative  plural,  and  tfaat  quarrunt  mnst  be  undcrslood.  24.  Rxpa 

taciturmu   A  beautiful  allusion  to  the  stillness  of  the  atmosphere. 

25.  Tu  ciritatem,  Lc.  "  Thoo,  in  the  mean  time,  art  anxiously  considering,  what  condition 
of  affairs  may  be  most  advantageous  to  tbe  state  "  Alluding  to  tbe  oSice  of  Pratfctus  Ur- 
bis,  enjoyed  at  this  period  by  Maecenas.  Such  at  least  is  tlie  opinion  of  one  of  the  scholi- 
asts.  Corapare  Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  Odcs.— — 27.  Seres.  Compare  Explauatory 
Notes,  Ode  1. 12.  55.  The  mention  of  so  remote  a  nation  as  the  Sercs,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion,  is  little  more  than  mere  ornament,  unless  the  poet  intends  it  as  a  gentle  reproof  of  tbe 

exceasive  fears  of  Maecenas.  Rtgnata  Cyro  Bactra.    «•  Bactra,  ruled  over  by  an  Eastern 

king"  Bactra,  the  capital  of  Bactrfana,  is  herc  put  for  the  wiiole  Parthian  empire.  This 
city,  situate  on  the  Oxus,  seems  to  have  been  a  rendezvous  of  caravans  from  tbe  remotest 
antiquity.  and  at  tbis  point  it  is  probable  that  commerce  united  eastern  and  western  Asia. 

As  regardsthe  term  Cjfro,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  2.  17.  28.  Tmnaiique  dit- 

eors.  "  And  the  Tanais,  whose  banks  are  the  scat  of  discord."  Alluding  to  the  dUseusions 
of  the  Parthians.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  8.  19.  The  poet  means  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  thcir  civil  disunion  ought  to  render  them  less  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  Maece* 
naf .    Aa  regards  the  Tanais,  compare  Explanatory  Note».  Ode  3. 4.  JV» 
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i<J.  PrKdmsfuteri,  &e.  "  A  wise  dcity  shrouds  in  gloomy  night  the  zxvaX%^^^°^! 
and  smiles  if  a  mortal  n  solicitous  bcyond  thc  law  of  his  being."   Compare  f 


Pindar,  OL  12,  V\.  Euripides.   rphig.  Taur.   32.  Quod 

•  Remcmberto  make  a  proper  ose  of  thc  pretent  hour:"  Comparc  Cictro  de  SentctZ. 


Q«o<_  ode#f,  eo  dectt  ti.i,"  and  the  Greek  precept,  ri  c^,  or  c3  «•_&.    So  Cwli» 

(ap.  Suid.  r.  r4  *«,_.  .3  t  <  ?. ,)  ^  *  *«f*"  «P*>/  *  ^*^' 

Crtero  J!um.a-*  ri/u  /erur-.ur.  "  The  future  i_  borne  along  likc  a  river's  stream.  Cttera 
refers  to  those  things  that  are  not  under  our  control,  but  arc  subject  to  tbe  caprice  of  fortune 
or  the  power  of  de.tiny.  Tbese,  according  lo  the  poet.  it  would  bc  as  idle  to  attempt  to 
turu  from  their  urse  as  a  river's  slream.  The  cou.parison  is  bcautifully  kept  up ;  and  tbe 
mingled  good  and  evil  which  the  future  has  in  store,  and  the  vissiludes  that  are  destmed  to 
rhe.iuerourexistencc,  arc  likened  to  tbe  same  stream,  now  peacefully  gliding  m  rnid- 
chaunel."  and  now  roaring  witb  ali  the  wildnc.*  of  a  deluge.  Thc  Tiber  appean  to  hav . 
supplied  the  image. 

41  IIU  potens  sui,6cc.  "  That  man  will  live  masterof  himself,  and  frec  from  corro- 
ding  carc."  Comparc  the  Grcek  iorm  fy^.rfo  «uvroC.  The  force  of  lattu*  shonldbe 
particularly  markcd.    No  aniious  thonghts  about  tbe  future,  no  anticipatious  of  impendiug 

evil,w_Udisturbhfarepc*c.  12.  Indicm.     Each  day."  43.  Vixi.  "  I  bave  lived,"  ..  e. 

I  have  enjoyed,  as  they  should  be  enjoyed,  the  bkssings  with  wbich  this  day  hes  pre^nted 
ine.  and  bave  allowed  no  gloouiy  furebodings  of  tbe  tuture  to  mar  my  telicHy.  Cras  vtl 
atra  nubt,  &c.  "  To-morrow  lct  father  Jove  envelope  the  hcavens  in  darkest  clouds,  or 
illumine  them  with  the  clear  beams  of  the  sun,  still  shall  he  not  render  void  whateveris  gone 
by,  nor  change  and  undo  what  the  fleetwg  hour  has  once  borne  along  whh  it  on  it»  wings. 
i.  e.  1  care  not  lor  th«  morrow  :  let  it  corae  as  it  will,  either  amid  stonns  or  sansbne- 
I  bave  enjoyed  the  good  tb.ags  of  this  day,  and  not  even  Jove  biraself  caa  deprive  me  of 
tbem.  Compare  Lucian,  (dt  confcrih.  hut.  38.-*ol.  4. 202  cd.  Bip.)  ri  *b  rfatfhm*  oW 
K>u.6*2»lr.  *va*X&<rutv,  oU'  'Arprrot  ptraroi+ut.  and  Agathon  (ap.  AristoL  Eth.  6.2.) 
yip  ofrr».  m2       ertolncrtu  «y-njr.  *o.cir,  koo"     i  «Tp.y/«/»a.    So  Plinjf  (11  A*.  2.  7.)  remtrk?, 

2V«  Deum  nuuiem  pos*c  omnia  nullumque  habert  in  praeterita  jus,"  &c. 


49.  Forlunasaevo,&.c.  "  Fortune,  exultmg  in  her  cruel  employment.  and  persistingto 
play  her  haughty  g*mc,  transfers  her  uncertain  honours,"  &c.  53.  Latulo  mantnim. 
-« I  praise  her  while  ihe  remains  wilh  mc."  The  poet  berc  touches  on  one  of  the  maiuw 
of  the  Stoic  school.  Compare  Stneca,  {dtvil.  brtx.  10.  21)  "  SapitM  non  amat  dkituo 
std  maruit :  non  in  animum  illas,  std  in  domum  rtdpit :  non  abigit  Ulas,  std  abtuntcs  armn. 

proseauitur."  54.  Resigno  quae  dtdii.    "  I  rcsign  what  sbe  hns  bestowed."   Ruigne  ts 

here  used  in  the  sense  of  nscriba,  and  this  lalter  verb  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  Roanfi 
law.  (Compare  Feslus,  s.  v.  resignare.)  Among  tbc  Roinans,  when  an  individual  borrowcd 
a  sum  of  moncy,  the  amount  received  and  the  borrowcr  s  name  wcre  written  in  the  bankeri 
books.  Hence  scribcrt  nummos  signifies,  to  proraise  to  pay,  i.  c.  to  borrow  ;  and  rtserUcn 
to  pay  back  what  onc  bas  receivcd,  an  cntry  being  again  made  in  the  banker's  boobaien 
this  was  done.   Compare  the  scholium  i>f  Porphyrion,  ad  Sena.  2. 3.  69.  and  ikinums, 

Antiq.Rom.  Ub.  3.  tit.  22.  p.  565.  cd.  Haubold.  Etmea  tirtuteme  t_wo.ro.  Ar^casii^ 

jmage.  The  wise  man  wraps  himself  up  in  the  manlle  of  his  own  integrity,  and  bidsde- 
fiancc  to  the  storms  and  changes  of  Fortime.    Corapare  _4ecti«,  as  cited  by  Mturoinss  {Sot- 

6.  1.)  "  Nam  siame  regtmmfortuna  atque  opts  Eriptrt  qyivit,  at  virtutem  non  q>mt."  &5 

Pro6ommie pauperiem,  &c.  By  another  pleasing  figure,  an  humble  fortune  is  here  reprewoted 
under  the  allegory  of  a  virtuous  but  unportioned  female,  whoin  the  poet  seeks  «s  a  partner 
after  baving  bid  farewell  to  the  charms  and  aliurements  of  Fortuoe. 

57.  Nonesl  mcunu   "  Ilbnotfor  me."   It  is  no  employment  of  mine.    Corapare  AfL- 

tophanea,  Vesp.  906.  oi  rog  iprt  rpdmv  rodro.  AJricis.   Compare  Explauatoiy  Notes.  Oat 

1.  t.  15.«  59.  Et  votis  pacisci.  "  And  to  atrive  to  bargaift  by  my  vows.1'  Cemp»f 
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fersuu^  Sto/.  2.  8.    "Nectu  prect  poscis  emaci."  60.  Cypriac  Tyriacvt  Mtrt.es.  Alluding 

(o  Ihe  commerce  carried  on  between  tbe  we»tern  regions,  and  Cyprus  und  Tyre  in  the  east. 
Tbe  tramc  of  Tyre,  however,  wat  by  tbis  time  a  mere  shadow  of  wbal  il  bad  once  been» 
Compare  Manncrt,  Geofrr.  dtr  Gr.  uud  R.  vol.  6.  pt.  1.  p  368  and  550.  62.  Tum.  "  At  such 
a  time  as  thia."  The  meanjng  wbich  the  poet  intends  to  convey  i$,  that  should  he  be  over- 
laken  along  with  otbera  by  a  tempest  on  the  Aegaean,  he  wiU  have  no  occasion  to  bargain 
witb  beaven,  as  it  were,  for  the  safcty  of  costly  merchandise,  but,  earrying  with  blm  an 
boneat  heart  and  an  approving  conscienee,  the  richest  of  treasures,  he  wiJI  escape  in  salety, 
by  tbeaid  even  of  a  two-oared  bark,  and  leave  the  vessel,  it*  company,  and  its  rich  contents, 
tosink  amid  tbe  waves. — —64.  Aura  gcminusnut  Pollux.  "  A  favouring  breezc,  and  tbetwin 
brotbers  Castor  and  Pollux."   Compare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  3. 2. 


ODE  30.   The  poefs  presage  of  immortalHy.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Horace 

intended  this  as  a  coocluding  piece  for  his  odes,  and  with  this  opinion  tbe  ac- 
count  given  by  Suetonius  appears  to  harmonise,  since  we  are  informed  by  this  writer,  in  his 
Hfe  of  tbe  poet,  that  the  fourth  book  of  Odes  was  added,  after  a  long  intcrval  of  time,  to 
thc  first  three  books,  hy  order  of  Augustus.  Comparc  the  "  Chronological  Arrangement  of 
the  works  of  Horace,"  page  xivn  of  this  volume. 


1.  Exegi  mouumentum,  kjc.  "  I  have  reared  a  monuincnt  more  lastiug  tban  brass." 
Corapare  the  beautiful  lines  of  Ovid  whicb  terminate  the  Metamorphoses.  "  Jamque  optu 

ejcegi,  quod  iuc  Jotis  ira,  nte  tgnes,"  &c.  2.  Rtgalique  titu,  &e .   "  And  loftter  than  tha 

icgaj  structure  of  tbe  Pyramids."   In  relation  to  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  compare  Lcm- 

pricre'*  Class.  Dict.  Anihoris  esf.  3.  Imber  tdax.    "  '*  he  corroding  shower."  Aqu  lo 

impotens.  "  The  furious  North-Eastern  blast."  Compare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  a  13. 
— — tnnumerahtlis  annorum  serits,  &c.  "The  countless  serics  of  years,  and  tbe  flight  of 
ages." 

7.  Libitinam.  Venus  Ltbitina,  at  Rome,  was  worshipped  as  Uie  goddess  that  presided 
over  funerals,  and  in  her  temple  all  things  requisite  for  interments  were  either  sold  or  hired 
ont.  We  bave  here  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  union  of  the  power  whicb  creates  with 
that  which  destroys.  Compare  Plutareh,  (Rom.  Quatst.  23. — vol.  8.  p.  323.  ed.  Hutttn.) 
A«x  r(  ru  rp&s  t&(  rafis  mnpioKowtv  iv  rtfitrct  AtStrlvnf »  The  answer  he  gives  to  the  enquiry 
is  in  accordance  with  tbe  idea  just  espressed :  i,c  piuj  $w8  ras  yuietts  «u  t&s  rtXcvrit  hteKomCe>K. 

Wben  Horace  says  that  he  will  escape  Libitina,  he  means  the  oblivion  of  the  grave.  

Usquc  egopoUtra,  &c.   In  construction  usque  must  be  joincd  with  recens.   a  Ever  blooming 

with  tbe  fresh  graces  of  youth,  I  sball  continue  to  increase  in  tbe  praises  of  posterity.,,  

3.  Dum  Capilolium,  cVc.  Every  montb,  accordingto  Varro,  (L.  L.  4.—p.  15.  td.  Bip.)  solemn 
sacrifices  were  offered  up  tn  the  capitol.  Hence  the  meaning  of  the  poet,  tbat  "  as  long  a* 
tbe  Poatifes  Nasimus  shall  ascend  to  the  Capitol,"  for  this  purpose,  "  accompanied  by  the 
silent  Vestal ;"  in  otber  words,  as  long  as  the  Capitol  itself  shall  stand,  so  long  will  his  famc 
endore.  To  a  Roman  the  Capitol  seemed  destined  for  eternity. 

10.  Dicar,  qua  rioltns,  &a  "  Where  the  impctuous  Aufidus  roars,  and  where  Dauous, 
scantily  supplied  with  water,  ruled  ovcra  rustic  population,  1,  become  powerful  from  a 
lowly  degree,  shall  be  celebrated  as  the  first  that  brought  down  the  Aeolian  strains  to  Italian 
xneafures."  Thc  meaning  of  the  poet  appears  to  us  to  be,  that,  beside  the  general  praises  of 
posterity,he  will  also  enjoy  a  place  inthe  traditions  of  liis  native  province  of  Apnlia.  Many 
commeotators,  however,  suppose  that  Horace  merely  alludes  to  bimself  as  having  been 
born  in  Apulia,  and  that  tbe  idea  intended  to  bc  conveyed  is  as  follows :  " I,  an  Apulian,  and 
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become  powcrful  frora  a  Iowly  degree,  shall  be  celebrated,"  kc  Bat  it  wfll  reouire  »  very 
aukward  constructioQ  to  produce  such  a  raeaning,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  scene 

of  action  where  Horace  became  potens  ex  hvmili,  was  Rome  and  oot  Apulia.  AnfJus. 

This  Aptilian  river,  now  the  Ofante,  was  remarkable  for  its  rapid  course,  and  derivesce- 
lebrHy  also  from  tbe  battle  of  Cannae,  fought  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Polybias  remsrks 
of  this  stream,  tbat  it  is  the  only  one  which,  rising  ou  the  western  side  of  the  Apennine», 
finds  its  way  througfa  that  contiuuous  chain  into  the  Adriatic.  But  it  mny  be  doubted  wne. 
ther  tbe  historian  speaks  here  with  his  usual  accuracy.  It  is  certain  tbat  the  Anndus  esnnot 
be  said  to  penetrate  entirely  through  the  chain  of  those  mountains,  since  it  rists  on  one  ydc 
of  it,  wbUe  Ihe  Silarus  flows  from  the  other.  (P<n>6. 3.  110.— Cnmrfs  AneuM  IlaJy,  wi.2 
T.  294.) 

11.  Pauptr  aqiiac  Daunus.  Corapare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 22.  13.  TUe  espressioB 
pauptr  aqnae  is  here  applied,  by  a  bold  lyric  figure,  to  Daunus,  thoughreferriogin  spirit  totbe 

summer-heats  of  Apulia.   Compare  Epode  3.  16.  12.  Rcgnavil  populorun.  Ai  ioitatk» 

of  the  Grcek  idiom,»^  \awv.  Comjiare  Maithiae,  G.  G.  §  337.  vol.  2.  p.  480. — Ex  A«wji- 
li  potens.  AUuding  to  the  bumbie  origin,  and  subsequent  advancement,  of  tbe  poet  Com* 
pare  "  Life  of  Horace,"  page  1.  stqq.  of  tbis  volume.  Bentley  insists,  but  witbout  any 
great  propriety,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  ibat  tbe  words  tx  humili  potmi  musi  bt  raade  to 

refer  to  Dnunus.  13.  Aeolium  earmen.    A  general  allusion  to  tbe  lyric  poets  of  Greece, 

but  containing,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  particular  reference  to  Alcaeus,  wbom  Horice  is 
so  frequently  supposed  to  imitate,  and  to  Snppho.   Both  of  tbese  were  natives  of  Lesbos, 

and  wrote  in  tbe  Aeolic  dialect.  14.  Dtduzifse.   A  beautiful  figure.  Tbe  streams  of  ly- 

rie  verscare  led  down  by  the  bard  from  the  heightsof  Grecian  poesyto  irrigate  and  re- 

fresh  the  literature  of  Rome.  Snroe  superhiam,  Slc.   "  O  Melpomene,  assume  the  proud 

bonours  that  are  doe  to  tby  deserts,  and,  propitiousi  encircle  my  brow  with  tbe  laurel  of  Del- 
phi."  Melpomene  is  here  the  bard's  ovn  iyric  muse,  and  her  proud  honours  and  ber  bigb 
deserts  belong  to  kim. 

16.  Lauro.  We  bave  traoslated  tbis  term  by  "  laurel,"  in  accordance  with  tbe  costom  o( 
the  day,  although  there  isstrong  reajon  to  believe,  with  Martyn,  that  the  laurus  o(  tbe  io- 
cients  was  our  bay-tree.   Compare  Martyn,  ad  Virg.  Gcorg.  1. 306. 
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THE  PARXJl* 

Ihs  sblest  cotnmcntators  are  at  a  loss  respectiug  the  particular  kind  of  bird  which  Horuce  desiguate*, 
bv  tbename  of  Parra. 8    Ducier  gives  us  our  choice  between  thc  lark,  wreo,  lapwing  and  titrnouM», 
witlwot  citing,  however,  any  autborities ;  wbile,  in  his  translatiou,  he  sub»tilnitts  Uie  owl  f ur  themT  merely 
beca use  thb  bird  is  ooe  of  evil  augury  in  our  owu  times.    Nitsch  refcrs  to  Liunaeus,  who  calls  thc 
bpwing  by  tbe  uatne  of  parra  ;  but  Linnaeus  by  no  meaus  pretends  to  say,  that  the  yarra  of  the  air 
cients  was  identical  with  the  bird  to  which  he  gives  this  name  in  his  modcrn  uomenclature.  Miucher- 
lidt  confesses,  tbat  we  have  no  positive  information  whatever  on  the  subjoct  of  the  parra.  Accorduu; 
te  him,  some  rank  it  in  tbe  class  Jtterops,  while  otbers  make  it  tbe  lapwiug.    I!e  add*,  however,  that 
ttro  things  are  ccrtain  in  the  ca*e  of  this  bird  ;  its  baving  a  tufl  on  the  head,  and  being  of  a  greenish 
coloar ;  but  for  neitber  of  ibese  does  lie  cile  any  aulhoritit-s.    This  omisMun  on  the  part  of  a  comnxn- 
tator  otherwise  so  ezact,  is  owiog,  no  doubt,  lo  two  causes:  first,  that  modern  autborities  have  here  110 
'vei^hr  ivbatevcr,  and  secondly,  tbat  in  all  what  the  ancients  tell  us  of  the  parrit,  there  is  not  a  wotd 
either  about  its  colour  or  its  tufl.    They  infbrm  u*  that  its  ny  was  dUagreeable,  and  of  evil  omcn  : 
(Prndent.  in  Symmach.  2.  570.)  and  we  rcad  in  Festus,  that  the  parra  was  ranked  both  among  the 
praeptUs^  or  those  birds  wbich  gavo  omens  by  their  fligbt,  aud  thc  oscines,  or  those  which  gavc  thcin  by 
theiruotes.   In  Pliny  we  have  two  passages  on  tbe  subjcct :  the  first  (18.  29.)  slates,  tbwt  the  pan  a 
doei  not  show  itsclf  from  tberising  to  the  setting  of  Sirius,  while  the  sccond  (10.  29.)  says  the  »ume 
thing,  not  of  the  pnrra  but  of  the  oenunthe.  Hcnce  some  bave  been  led  to  couclude,  that  tbese  twooames, 
the  one  Latinand  the  otber  Greek  (oi>w6a)«  dcsignated  the  same  bird,  and  1  enteriained  a(  first  the  bope 
of  colkctitur  some  defiuite  informatiou  on  the  subject  in  Aristotle.    Upon  consulting,  huwever,  this 
pbilo*opber'$  bistory  of  animals  (9.  49.),  I  found  notbing  relativc  to  tbe  ocnanthe,  cxcept  the  obscrvation 
wkkh  Pliny  had  copied  aoout  the  rbing  and  setting  of  Sirius.    Tlie  learned  Schneider  («lls  us  nolhiug 
'arther  either  io  his  commentary  or  Lexicon,  and  both  Gesner  aud  Forcellini  arc  cqually  barren  of 
iaformation  on  the  point. 

It  is  in  FabrinTs  edition  of  Horace  (Venice,  1581.)  3  that  I  think  I  have  discovered  the  solution  of 
thisdifficully.    This  commeotator,  who  explains  Horace  word  for  word  m  tbe  common  language  of 
tbe  dsy,  does  not  besitate  s  moment  on  tbe  subject  of  the  parra,  which  has  embarrassed  somany  othcrs ; 
he  translates  it  by  parusza,  and  passes  on  without  any  remark.    I  now  believed  the  matter  clearcd  up. 
Paruzza  b  evidently  a  derivative  of  parra  ;  it  was  still  used  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  Italy,  iu  the  16th 
•  entury.   I  have  nothing  more  to  do,  observed  I  to  myself,  than  to  search  in  the  best  Italiau  dictiouaries, 
fnd  I  shall  bave  the  roeaning  of  tbe  word.    Unhappily,  I  found  the  tenn  paruzza  in  noue  of  thern.  I 
then  bad  recourso  to  tbe  Iialian  comrneutators  of  thc  15th  cenlury,  and  wa9  a  little  more  successful. 
landinus  does  not  translate  tbe  Latin  word  parra%  but  he  regards  it  as  an  ouoinatopoeea,  by  reason  of 
'be  letters  p  and  r,  the  sounds  of  whicb,  according  to  bim,  this  bird  eioplovs  in  its  notcs.4  Mancinelli 
il  rnore  posilive.    Tbe  parra,  observes  this  scholar,  it>  now  commonly  called  the  parazza  in  Latium.  s 


1.  Translated  from  thc  French  of  Vanderbourg.  "  Les  Odes  d*  Horaee^  trad.  en  vers  fr.  avec  des 
cTfpcnen*  et  des  notes9  et  revues  pour  U  texte  rur  18  nwnu*crits,par  C.  Fanderbovrg. — Paris,  1812— 
15.  Svols.  9vo.    Ckxnpare  page  lxxxviu.  of  tbis  volume. 

2.  CWeS.  27. 1. 

3.  Compare  page  lxiiv.  of  this  volume. 

4-  The  words  of  Laudinos,  to  which  Vanderbourg  bere  alludes,  are  as  follow*  :  tk  Avisspeaes 
Hanc pvto,  per  ononuUopoeiam,  dici  a  litera  p,  et  r,  oua  t»  taMndo  vtitvr  ilh  atis V 

In  Latio  rvunc  vulgo  parutta  *ctf «r.»  ^ 

W 
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I  qo  lotigrr  doubfcd,  ftfter  tbis,  but  that  the  word  pmrviza  brlongr  d  to  enr  of  the  vulgsr  dakiJ « 
llaly,  and  I  brgan,  in  conseriucnce,  tb  makci  enquiries  amoog  the  natives  of  tbts  countrv  th»l  «rert- 
siding  at  Pans.  Many  of  them  inibrrrcd  me,  that,  in  some  p*rts  of  Venetian  lx>n\b»niy  ,pamzzim 
the  namt-girr-n  by  the  lower  class  to  (he  acreech~ov>l,  and  M.  Piiaro  rememhcrcd  haviitg  heard this 
na/ue  also  upplkd  (othe  same  hird  at  San  Gcrsnano,  a  umail  plarc  in  Ihe  tract  of  country  comtpn^ 
to  uncient  Laiium,  and  whcre  the  inhabilants  havc  prrserved,  more  than  any  whcre  tlse,  U'mwo»u 
in  thcir  oral  dialcci.  All  Ihese  probabilities  do  i»o(,  1  contcM,  amount  to  any  thing  hk*  » ■]««»■ 
stratioo  on  this  subject.yet  they  make  out  a  slroog  chs*,  b$  all  will  admit,  efpeci»l'y  it  wetsiciurj 
view  thateven  at  the  pr»sent  day  the  screcch  owl  is  of  all  birds  thc  one  whose  cry  is  mosi  dreaded by 
the  superstitious,  and  that  Buflon  expresses  iU  uofe  by  the  words  grei  crei,  wbich  are  not  nioch  unlile 
tbe  onomatopoeea  of  Landu-us.  i  ln  order  to  clear  up  the  whole  nintier,  (he  only  thing  rt.jmvt*  to be 
ascerta>ned  ia,  whcther  thc  *crecch-owl  concoals  ilself  during  the  dog-dayj»,  es  Pliny  aftinns  o(  tfw 
parra.  1  consider  the  objection  of  no  wetght,  which  somc  might  draw  frotn  a  jmssagcin  Plmta, 
(JJsin.  2.  1.  1.1 )  where  (be  sight  of  the  parra  appears  to  ofler  u  bappy  presage,  (which  toulcl  notcrr- 
lainly  be  t»id  of  the  screcch  owl,)  forthe  true  reading  ia  htro  rery  rioubt/ul  2 


1.  As  lo  this  fancied  resemblance,  we  may  bc  aliowed  to  express  our  doubU.  Comprsviih  Bnf« 
fon's  account  tbat  given  by  Btchstetn,  'Genninnutz.  jYaturgesch  Dtutschlands  tuek  tllta  sVri 
Jteichen,voL2  p  359.)  «Siemochi  indir  JYacht  ein  klagendes  krtischendes  Gestkrn  Gtti,Knb, 
Kreh,  Krei,  Mdst  dazu  wis  ein  schlafcnder  schnanbcndtr  Mensch  Scheh,  Scbehi,  ScheJu,  Schiho,  W** 
setzt  dvrch  dicsc  wtdrigen  Tonc  ahergldubische  Mtnschenin  Schrtcken.  die  sie  fur  de*  f'ori>oUn 
eines  nahen  Todt>J^!e.  -t .  eAen,  und  dtstoegen  Todtenrogel  ntnnen" 

2.  The  be«t  idilions  now  rcad  Porro,  in  place  of  Parra.  in  the  passage  towhich  Vairderbocr»  b#re 
alludes,  and  tbis  leclion  is  supported  by  good  MSS. 
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BOOK  4. 


ODE  1.  THEpocl,  aiieraloiig  interval  of  time,  gives  to  the  world  bis  fourtb  book  of 
Odes,  in  compiiance  with  the  order  of  Au?ustus,  and  the  following  piece  is  io- 
tendcd  as  on  introductory  effusion.  The  Motber  of  tbe  Loves  is  eotreated  to  spare  one 
whora  age  is  now  claiming  for  its  own,  and  to  transfer  her  empire  to  a  worthier  sobject,  the 
gay,  and  youthful,  and  accomplished  Maiimus.  The  invocation,  however,  only  sbows,  and 
indeed  is  only  meant  to  sbow,  tbat  advancing  years  bad  brought  with  them  no  cbange  in  the 
feeliiigs  and  habitsof  tbe  bartk 


1.  Beila.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3. 26.  2.  3.  Bonae.  Horace  appears  to 
intimate.by  thisepithet,  that  the  nflection.entcrtained  for  him  l»y  Cinara,  was  rather  pure  and 

disinterested  than  otherwise.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ipist.  1.4.  33.  4.  Desine 

dulcium.  &.c.  "  Cease,  O  cruel  roother  of  tbe  sweet  Loves,  to  bend  to  thy  controul  one 
aged  abouttenlustra,  now  intractable  to  tby  soft  commands."  A  lu^tnimembraced  a  period 

of  five  years.  Compare  Eiplaoatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  4.  22.  8.  Quo  blandae,  ii,c.    "  Whith- 

er  thc*ootbing  prayers  of  the  young  cnll  thce  again  and  again."  9.  Ttmpestiriu*  indo- 

mum,  &c.  "  More  seasonably,  moving  swiftly  onward  with  thy  swans  of  fairest  hue,  sbalt 
tbougo  to  tbe  home  of  Paullus  Maximus  tbere  to  revel.''  The  poet  is  thought  to  alludeto 
jVauUus  Fabius  Maximus,  who  was  afterwards  consul  with  Quintus  Aelius  Tubero,  A.  V.  C. 
743.— Indomum  comissabcre.    The  student  will  note  this  construction  :    The  nblative  in 

domo  would  imply  that  tbe  Goddess  was  already  tbere.  10.  Purpureis  alet  otoribus.  The 

ailosion  is  to  the  chariot  of  Venus,  drawn  by  swans,  and  bence  the  lerm  alts  is  by  a 
bold  and  beautiful  figure  applied  to  the  goddess  herself,  meaning  literally,  "  winged."  Ap 
regards  the  epithet  purpureis,  it  mu.«t  be  recollected,  that  the  aucients  called  any  stroog  and 
vivid  colour  by  the  name  of  purple,  because  that  was  their  richest  colour.   Thus  we  have 
purpureae  comae,  purpurtu,  captilus,  iHmen  jutentae  purpureum ;  {Virg.  Aen.  1.  691.)  and  Al- 
binovanus  (e/.  2. 62.)  even  goes  so  far  as  to  apply  tbe  term  to  tnow,  "  Brachia  purpurea  candi* ' 
diura  ttsve."  WernsdorfFs  remark  on  tbis  explains  our  own  text   *  Purpurea  nive  *.  e.  spUn- 
dida  tel  candida,  ut  runl  purpurei  olores  apud  Horatium.u    (Poet.  Min.  rol.  3.  p    164.)  Nor 
13  thc  usage  of  modern  poetry  dissimilar.   Thus  Speucer,  "  the  Morrow  next  appeared  with 
purple  hair,"  aod  Mtiton,  (P.  L.)  "  waves  his  purple  wings."   So  also  Groy,   "  The  bloora 
of  young  desire  and  purple  lightof  love." 

14.  Et  pro  soUieitis,  &c.   "  And  not  silent  in  behalf  of  tbe  anxious  accused."   Non  taci- 

tus  is  put  by  litotes  for  discrlus.  15.  Et  centum  puer  artium.    "  And  a  youth  of  an  hund- 

red  •ccomplishments."   Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expression,  pieta  17.  Et 
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t/it/imfoqur  polentior,  Ac.  "  And  whcnevor,  morc  successful  than  the  rich  ghu  of  a  firii.  lc 
Mtall  laugh  at  him  intriumph,  to  thce  will  bc  crcct  a  raarhlc  stattte  near  tbe  Albui  lakcbe- 
neath  a  citron  dome."    Quandoque,  i$  puthere  for  quandocunquc.   CompareOde  4.134. 

 \\).jftbanos  Lacus.    The  Alban  lake,  which  is  doubtless  the  crater  of  an  eitioct  roleano, 

is  wcll  known  in  history  froni  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  waters,  to  such  an  eitcnt  indeed, 
as  to  threaten  the  whole  surrounding  counfry,  and  Ronre  itself,  with  an  overwhelmin*  io- 
undntion.    The  oracle  of  Dclphi,  being  consulled  on  that  occasion.  declared,  that  onless  tbe 
Itomans  contrivcd  to  carryoff  the  watersof  the  lake,  they  would  nevertake  Veii.tbe  siege 
of  which  bad  already  lasted  for  nearly  ten  years.    This  led  to  rhe  constniction  of  that  won- 
derful  stibterrancou*  canal,  or  cmissario,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  which  is  to  be  seen  atthw  ve- 
ry  day  in  remarkable  preservation  below  the  town  of  CnMcl  Gandolfo.   Tbis  channel  is  said 
to  be  cnrricd  tbrough  the  rock  for  the  space  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  watcr  whicb  it  dis- 
chargen  unites  with  the  Tiber  about  five  milcs  below  Kome.    (Cic.  de,  Dtr.  1.  44.  Lir.  5 
15.    Val.  Atax.  1.  0.    Plut.  vil.  CamiU.—Cramer's  Aucient  ltaly,  2.  40.) 

20.  SuJ)  trnbt  citrca.  Thc  expression  trahc  eitrea  does  not  necessarily  iodicate  the  entire 
roof  nf  the  templ«\  or  ratherchapel,  which  Paullus  is  to  consecrate  to  Venas,  butmerely 
that  part  of  it  which  formed  the  cqntre,  wherethe  beams  raet,  and  which  rose  inthefona  of 
a  bnckler.  It  would  require  no  more  citron-wood  for  thb  than  for  the  tablcs of  Cicero  and 
Pollii».  As  regards  the  extrnvngnnt  voluc  attnched  by  the  Romans  to  tbis  spcciej  of  wood, 
thc  "  locusclassicus''  occurs  in  Pliny,  11.  iV.  13.  13. 

22.    Duces.    "  Tbou  shalt  inhale."  Berrcyniiae.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes.Ode  J. 

18.'  13.  23.  Ttbuu.    On  thc  difference  between  thc  tibia  and  futula  consnlt  Eiplanatory 

Notcs,  Ode  3.  ll>.  20.  24.  Mixtis  earminibHs.    «  VVith  the  mingled  1^007.''  28.  S«* 

tium.    Compnre  Kxplanntory  Notes,  Ode  1.  3fi.  12.  34.  Rara.    "  Imperceptibly."  Com- 

jiaro  Ode  1.  13.7.  35.  Dtcoro.    A  Synaphcia  tak^  place  hcre.  the  lajt  jTllable  robem» 

c'ided  hefore  InUr  at  the  beginnipg  of  the  m-xt  linc. 


•  >Dr.  .1.  The  Sygnrobri,  iVipetcs.  and  Tenctheri,  who  dwclt  beyond  the  Rhine,  haviag 
tnade  freqoent  inroads  iuto  the  Romnu  territory,  Augiistus  pcoceeded  a^unit 
tbem,  and,  by  the  mere  tcrror  of  his.name,  compelled  tiiem  to  sae  for  peace.  (Dio  Casmu 
54.  20.— vol.  1.  p.  750.  nl.  Rcimar.)  Horace  isthcrefore  requested  by  lulos  Antooioj,  the 
same  year  in  which  this  event  took  placc,  ( A.  U  C.  738.)  to  celebrate  in  Pindaric  strain  the 
successful  cxpedition  of  the  emperor  and  bis  expected  return  to  tbe  capttal.  Tbe  i>oe*. 
however,  declines  the  task,  and  alleges  waot  of  talent  as  an  excase  :  but  the  very  \v\pnit 
j»  wbich  this  plea  is  conveycd  shows  how  well  qualified  he  was  to  execute  the  ODderUkiag 
irom  which  he  sbrinks. 

Iulus  Antonius  was  the  son  of  Marc  Antony  and  Fulvia.  IIc  stood  high  in  favour  of  As- 
gustus,  and  receivedfrom  htni  his  sister's  daughter  in  marriage.  After  having  filled ,  hove- 
ver,  some  of  the  raost  itnportant  ofEces  in  the  state,  he  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  JahVthe 
daughter  of  the  emperor,  and  was  put  to  death  by  ordcr  of  the  latter.  According  to  VeHei- 
113  Paterculus  (2.  loO.)  he  fell  by  his  own  hand.  It  would  appear  that  he  had  formediptot. 
ulong  with  the  notorious  female  jnst  mentioned,  against  the  Itfe  of  Augustus.  Compare  tif- 
tirnad  TacH.  Ann.  1.  10. 


2.  Cecatis  ope  Daedalea.  "Secured  with  wax  by  Daedalean  art."  Ao  allosioo  to  the 
welfcknown  fablc  of  Dacdalus  and  Icarus.    As  regards  the  lerra  ceratis,  compare  the  expU- 

nation  of  the  scboliast  as  cited  by  Croquius,     Ccta  conjunciis,  d  affixit  corporL"  3.  V* 

irco  datvrus,  &c.  *'  Dcstim  d  lo  give  a  namc  to  the  sparkling  deep  "  As  Icarus.  accordiogta 
the  common  account.  gave  name  to  the  lcarian  sea.    (Compare,  however,  Explanatory 
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Notes,  Ode  1.  I.  15.)  The  epithet  vitreo,  in  Ihis  passage,  is  generally  tran&lated  "  azure." 
with  no  great  correctness  as  far  as  we  cnn  perceive.    Coinpare  Explanatory  Notcs,  Ode  1 

17.  20.  7.  Frrvet  immensusque,  &.c.    "  Pindar  foams,  and  rushcs  onward  with  the  vast 

and  deep  tide  of  song."  The  epithet  immensus  refers  to  the  rich  exuberance,  and  profundo 
«reto  the  subliniity,  of  the  bard.  Compare  with  this  last  expression  the  fragmcnt  of  Crati- 
nus  cited  by  Suidas,  s.  v.  Awikukoovyov  crdfia.  and  Callimuchns,  tfymn  in  Apoll.  10C.  ovk  Jy«- 
fiai  rvv  ao<&>',  S<  ovtf  oaa  ir6vTo%  adici. 

9.  Laurca  donandus  Apollinari.  "  Descrving  of  being  gifted  wilh  the  laurel  of  ApoIIo.'' 
Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  30.  16.  and  the  remark  of  the  schotiast.  **  Coronan- 
(hu  taurm  csroua ;  taurus  Apollini  sacer  est :  hinc  lauro  coronari  pottas  dicimus."  Horace  in- 
teooVto  convey  tbe  idea,  that  Pindar  is  the  first  of  lyric  poets,  and  he  then  proceedsto  enu. 
merate  the  several  departinenls  of  this  species  of  vcrse  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  pre-emi- 
nent.  These  are :  1.  Dithyrambics.  2.  Paeans,  or  hymns  and  encomiastic  efTusiona :  3. 
Epinieia  (<Vm*ta)  or  songs  of  victory,  composed  in  bononr  of  the  conquerors  wbo  had 
borne  away  the  prizes  at  the  different  games  of  (ireece.  4.  Epicedia  (hnatfua)  or  faneral 
songs.  Time  has  made  fearful  ravages  in  these  celebrated  productions,  and  all  that  remaia 
ro  us,  with  the  exceptton  of  a  few  fragments,  are  forty-five  of  the  htvUia  ic^ara.  Compare 
Mohnike,  Geschischtc  der  Lilteratur  dcr  Griechen  und  R6mcr,  rol.  1.  p.  318.  scqq.  Schocll,  Uist. 
de  la  Litt.  Grecque,  rot,  \.p.  275.  scqq. 

10.  yova  verha.  "  Strange  imagery,  and  the  forms  of  a  novel  style."  Compare  the  ex- 
planation  of  Mitscherlich  :  "  Coinpositione^  junctura,  significatu  dcnique  innorala,  cum  noto 
oratioms  habitu  atqut  structura"  and  also  that  of  Doring:  "  Nova  sentfntiarum  lumina,  nove 
rjfictns  grandisonorum  verborum  formvlas."  Horace  alludes  to  the  peculiar  licence  enjoyed 
by  Dithyrambic  poets,  and  more  especially  by  Pindar,  of  forming  novel  compounds,  intro- 
ducing  novcl  arrangements  in  the  structure  of  tbcir  sentences,  and  of  attaching  to  terms  a 
lioldness  of  meaning  that  almost  amounts  to  a  change  of  signification.  Hence  the  epithet 
*'  daring,"  (audaces)  applied  to  tbis  species  of  poctry-  Dithyrambics  werc  originally  odes 
in  prai«e  of  Bacchus,  and  their  very  cbaractcr  shows  their  oriental  origin.  We  must  not, 
hovcever,  with  Blomficldand  others,make  Egypt  llicir  native  country,  but  raust  trace  tbem 
to  India.  On  tho  Indian  origin  of  Bacchus,  consult  Crcuzcr^s  Symbotik,  trad.  par  Guigniaut, 
rol.  I.  p.  148,  and  the  autborities  therc  cited:  and,  as  regards  the  Dithyrambic  verse,  com- 
pare  Btomficld,in  Mus.  Crit.  vol.  2.p.  70.  Graefcnhan,  ad  Aristot.  Poct.  c.  ].  (p.  4.)  Schoett, 
Hist.  de  la  Litt.  Grccque.  vol.  l.p.  208,  261.  • 

11.  Kumcris  lcgc  tolutis.  "  In  unshackled  numbers."»  Alluding  to  the  privilege  cnjoyed 
by  Dithyrambic  poetsof  passing  from  one  measure  to  another.  We  must  be  careful,  how- 
ever,  as  far  at  least  as  Pindar  is  concerned,  not  to  attach  to  this  phrase  any  idea  of  vio- 
lation  of  melody.  Plutarch  (rfe  Musica,  c.  20.31.)  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  num- 
bers  of  this  poet;  and  Boeckh  remnrks:  "  Piudarumque  contendo  n.-n  modo  optimos  fuisse  nu- 
meros,  sed  cvrsint  optimi,  quidquc  iniis  efficicndis  aut prospicimdum  sil  aut  carendum,  accurate 
ptnpexissc."   (Dc  Meiris  Pindari.  proocm.  p,2.—Pind.  Op.  rol.  1.  Ato.  ed.)    On  the  metres 

of  Pindar,  consult  the  Dissertation  of  the  profound  scholnr  jtist  nnmed,  and  also  that  of  Hcr- 

mann,  forming  part  of  Heyne's  edition  of  the  poot. 

13.  Seu  dcos,  regesvt,  Sic.  Alludiog  to  the  Pacans.  The  rc«ts,  dcorum  sanguinem,  are  the 
heroes  of  earlier  times;  and  the  reference  to  the  Centanrs  and  the  Chimaera  call  up  the  re- 
collection  of  Theseus,  Pirithous  and  Bellerophon.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 

12.  5.  and  1. 27.  23.  17.  Stre  quos,  &c.   Alluding  to  the  Epinieia.  Elea patma.  "  The 

Elean  palro,"  i.  e.  the  pabn  won  atthe  Olympic  games,  on  thcbanks  of  the  Alphensin  Ell*. 
Thc  Olympic,  as  tbe  principal,  are  here  put  for  any  of  the  Grecian  games.    Compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,Ode  1.  \.  3.  18.  Coctcstes.   "  Elevated  in  fceling,  to  the  skies."  Com- 

pare  Ode  1.  1.  6.  "  EvchU  ad  dcos"  Equumvc.  Not  only  the  conquerors,  but  their  horscs 

also,  were  celebratcd  in  soog  and  bonoured  with  statues.   Compare  WesVs  Dissertation 
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on  tta  Olympic  gamcs,  seet.  16.  As  the  praise  of  the  steed  therefore  was  joined  wkh  tbat  ol 
the  rider  orowner,  tbe  terra  equum,  in  the  text,  is  equivalent  in  spirit  to  richrtm  incerta- 
mine  equcstri,  thougb  not  to  be  so  rendered. — —19.  Et  centum  poturre  signit,  kc.  And 
preaents  tbem  with  a  gi.fl  superior  to  a  hundred  statues."  The  gift  is  ooe  of  his  owa  lyric 
effusions.  Tbere  appears  to  be  some  aliusion  bere  tothe  story  of  Pytbeas,  as  rerated  by  the 
scholiasl  on  Piudar,  Nem.  5. 1. 

21.  Flebili.   44  Weeping."  Jurenemce.   Enclitics  are,  by  the  best  Latin  writers.  joined 

to  thc  first  word  of  a  clause,  unless  that  should  be  a  monosyllabic  prepositioo.  Sotne  few 
instances,  however,  may  be  found,  in  which  this  rule  has  not  been  observed-  Tbe  present 

is  the  only  one  in  Horace.   Compare  Ctassical  Journal,  vol.  9.  p.  569.  22.  Et  nram- 

mumque,  &c.  «  And  extols  bis  strength,  and  courage,  and  unblemished  morals  to  the  star? 
and  rescues  him  from  the  oblivion  of  the  grave."  Literally,  "  envies  black  Orcus  the  po«- 
.«ession  of  hira."  In  relation  to  the  pbrase  mores  aurcos,  compare  E*planatory  Noles,  Odt 
1.  9.  5. 

25.  MuUa  Dircaeum,  &c.  44  A  swelling  gale  raises  tbe  Dircaean  swan.M  An  tlhision  to 
the  strong  poetic  fltght  of  Pindar,  who,  as  a  native  of  Thebes,  is  here  styled  44  Dircaean,' 
from  the  fountain  Dirce,  situate  near  that  city,  and  celebrated  tn  the  history  or  tegend  ot 

Cadraus.  As  regards  the  term  cycnum,  compare  Explanatory  Notes.Ode  1. 6. 2.  27.  Ep, 

apis  Matinae,  &c.  44 1,  after  the  habit  and  manntr  of  a  Matinian  bee."  Contpare  Eiplana- 
tory  Notes,  Ode  1.  28.  3.— -—29.  Per  Usborem  plurimum.  44  With  assiduoustoil."— 31.  Ti- 
buris.    Alluding  to  his  villa  at  Ttbur.    Compare  page  ix.  o.  tbis  voluroe,  and  Explanotory 

NoUs,  Ode  1.  7.  13.  32.  Fingo.   The  metapbor  k  weil  kept  up  by  tb»  verb,  wbich  bas  a 

peculiar  reference  to  the  labours  of  the  bee.  Compare  the  reraark  of  Mitscberltch.  41  Fw- 
go,  ut  apis,  quae  propric  mel  fingere  (rXrfrrar)  dicitur." 

33.  Majore  poela  pleciro.  44  Thou»  O  Antonius,  a  poet  of  loftier  strain."  Acron  infomu 
us  in  his  scholia,  that  Antonius  distinguished  bimself  by  anepic  poein  in  twelve  books,eati- 
tled  Diotnedeis.   As  regards  the  term  plectro,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 1. 40.  and 

1.26.11.  34.  Quandoque.   F or  quandocunque.    "Whenever."   Compare  Ode  3.  1.  1". 

 35.  Per  sacrum  clivum.   44  Along  the  tacred  ascent."  Alluding  to  the  Vio         or  44  Sa- 

cred  Way."  Thb  was  the  street  which  led  directJy  from  tbe  oouthem  gates  of  Rome  lotbe 
Capitol,  eituate  on  the  Mons  Capitolinus,  and  by  whicb  the  Roman  generals  led  thitker  their 
victorions  troops  in  triumphant  procession. — —36.  Froude.  Ailuding  to  the  laurel-crown 
worn  by  commanders  when  they  triumphed.-— — Sygumbros.  The  Sygambri  inhabited»t 
first  tlic  south  side  of  thc  Lupia,  or  Lippe.  They  were  afterwards,  during  this  satne  re:£t> 
removed  by  tbe  Romans  into  Gaul,  and  had  lands  assigncd  tbem  along  tbe  Rhine.  Coa 
pare  Mannert,  Gcogr.  der  Qr.  und  R.  vol.  3.  p.  68.  Horace  here  aliudes  to  them  beforeiiu> 
change  of  settlement  took  piace. 

37  Qjto  tiihil  nutjus,  &c.    Compare  Epist.  2. 1. 17.  39.  fu  aurum  priscum.  44  Totbeir 

early  gold,"  i.  e.  to  tbe  happiness  of  the  golden  age.  -  -41.  Concines  ladosque  dus.b\t. 

We  mightbe  led  lo  infer  from  tbc  general  tenor  of  this  part  of  the  ode,  tbat  tbe  retara  of 

Augustus  to  his  capitul  wns  not  long  delayed.    Sucb,  however,  was  not  the  case.  Tbe  8y- 

gamhri  yiclded  to  his  power  A.  U.  C.  738,  and  yet  he  did  not  come  back  until  A.  U-  C.75I. 

havin?  bton  detained  d'*riiiK  this  long  interval  by  tbe  aflair*  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  Tbepcb- 

lic  rejoicings  therefore,  whicb  are  mentioned  in  the  42d  iine,  are  to  be  referred  to  tbi?  lirwr 

period,  sioce  the  games  wbich  had  been  vowed  by  the  people  for  his  safe  retum  were  oarj 

then  celebrated.    Compare  Dio  Cassius,  54,  27.  and  Ode  4.  5. 2.    u  Abot  jam  mmuun  dis. 

 42.  Impeirato.    u  Ohtained  by  our  prayers."— 43.  Forumque  Uiibus  orbuau  u  Aodtbe 

forum  free  from  litigation."   The  courts  of  justice  were  closed  at  Rome  not  merely  in eue> 

of  public  mouroing,  but  also  of  public  rejoiciog.  This  cejsation  of  bu^iness  was  called^ 
tit}um. 
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45.  Ti«a.  Alluding  to  the  expected  triumphal  entry  of  Augustua.  No  triumph,  how- 
«ver,  took  place,  as  the  emperor  avoided  one  by  coming  privately  into  the  city  by  night. 

Corapare  Dio  Cassius,  64,  25.  Mcae  xocis  actedet  bona pars.  u  A  large  portion  of  my  voicc 

sball  join  thc  general  cry."  46.  0  Sol  pvlclur.   "  O  glorious  day."      49.  Tuque  dum 

prccedis.  "  And  while  thou  art  moving  along  in  the  train  of  the  victor."  The  address  ts 
to  Antonius,  and  thc  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea  that  both  this  individual  and  himself 
ere,  according  to  their  respective  ranks  in  life,  to  join  in  tbe  celebration  of  tbe  day.  Anto- 
nius  U  to  bear  a  part  in  the  triumphal  procession,  and,  as  he  was  connected  with  Augmtus  by 
marriage,  his  post  will  be  near  the  emperor's  chariot.   The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  intends 

to  mingle  in  the  crowd,  and  help  to  swell  the  gcneral  acclamations.  61.  Civitas  omnis. 

Understand  diett. 

53.  Tedeeem  tauri.  «fcc.  "  Thee  ten bulls  and  as  many  heifers  shall  nbsolve from  tby  vow,  me 
from  mine  a  tender  calf  shall  free."  In  the  first  ciause  of  the  sentence  nnderstand  solvent.  Thc 

allusion  is  to  the  fulfillment  of  vows  offered  np  for  tbe  safe  return  of  Augustus.  65.  Lar- 

gis  herbis.   u  Amid  rich  pastures."  56.  /n  meo  rota.   "  For  the  fulfillment  of  my  vows." 

 57.  Curvatos  ignes,  &c.   "  The  bendiug  fires  of  the  Moon,wben  she  brings  back  her 

third  rising,"  i.  e.  tbe  crescent  of  the  Moon  wben  three  days  old.  The  comparisbn  is  be- 
tween  the  crescent  of  this  planet  and  the  horns  of  thfe  young  animal.  Compare  Mosehus, 

2.  87.  Ktpa  MnXKs  ....  Ktpaik  3rt  kvkU  *tXi>»ij«.  69.  Qua  notam  dutit,  fec.  "  Snow-wbHe 

to  the  view,  where  it  bears  a  mark,  as  to  the  rest  of  its  body,  of  a  dun  colour."  The  animal 
is  of  a  dnn  colour,  and  bears  a  conspicuous  snow-wbite  mark.  This  mark,  however,  is  not  on 
the  front,  as  some  suppose ;  such  a  mode  of  explaining  fronte  curvatos,  itc.  is  at  variance 

witb  tbe  true  spirit  of  poetry.  Niveus  videri.   A  Graecism,  the  infinitive  supplying  tho 

ptace  of  the  supine. 


ODE  3.  Tbe  bard  addresses  Melpomene,  as  the  patroness  of  lyric  verse.  To  her  be  as- 
cribcs  his  poetic  inspiration,  to  her  the  hononrs  which  he  enjoys  among  his 
countrymen,  and  to  her  be  now  pays  the  debt  of  gratitude  in  an  ode  marked  by  so  much 
sweetness  of  numbers,  beauty  of  diction,  and  modesty  of  sentiment,  as  to  have  deservedly 
challecged  the  admiration  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  (Compare,  as  regards  the 
opinion  entertained  by  Scaliger  of  its  merits,  Introdnctory  Remarks,  Ode  3.  9.) 


1.  Qifam  <«,  mpomcne,  &c.   "  Him,  on  whom  thou,  Melpomene,  bast  once  looked  wiiu 
a  favonring  eye,  at  the  hour  of  his  nativity."   Compare  Theoctitus,  9.  35.  and  Gray.   «  Fair 

Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth."  3.  Labor  Ishmius.   "  The  Isthmian  contest." 

The  Isthmian  are  here  put  for  any  games.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  1.  3.— —4. 

Clerabit  pugilom.   "  Shall  render  illustrious  as  a  pugilist."  5.  Cwnu  Aekaieo.   "  In  a 

Grecian  chariot."   An  allusion  to  vktory  in  the  cbariot-race.  6.  Bes  beJtica    «'  Some 

-wartike  exploit."  Deliis  foliis.   '«  With  the  Delian  leaves,"  i.  e.  with  lanrel,  wbicb  was 

sacred  to  Apollo,  whose  natal  place  was  the  ble  of  Delos.  Compare  Explanatory  Nofes, 
Ode  4. 2.  36,  and  3.  3o.  16.^-8.  Quod  rsgum  tumidas,  &c.  "  For  having  crusbed  the 
liaughty  threats  of  kings." 

10.  Sod  quac  Tilmr  aquae,  &c.  "  But  the  waters  that  flow  by  tbe  fertile  Tibur."  Prat- 
Jluunt  is  put  for  praeterfluunt.  Compare,  in  relation  to  Tibur  and  the  Anio,  ExplanMory  Notes, 

Ode  1  7-  13.  12.  Fingmt  AeoUo,  Scc.   The  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the 

^eautiful  scenery  around  Tibur,  and  the  pcaceful  leisore  which  is  tbere  to  be  enjoyed,  wilt 
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cnable  Uim  to  culltvatc  his  lyric  powcrs  with  so  much  success,  as,  under  tbc  favouring  iu- 
fluence  of  the  Muse,  to  clicit  thc  ndmiration  both  of  the  prescnt  und  coraing  sgc.  A» 

regards  the  expression  Aeolw  carminc,  compare  Exptanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  30.  13.  13. 

Romae  printipis  urbutm,  &c.  "  The  offspring  of  Rome,  queen  of  cities."  By  the  "  offspring 
of  Rome,"  are  meant  the  Roraans  themselves.  Compare  Virgil,  Acn.  4.  236.  "  Prvtr* 
Ausoni*,"  and  Aen.  10.  429.  "  Prolcs  Arcadiat:' 

17.  0  testudinis  aureae,  &c.  "  O,  Muse,  that  rulest  the  sweet  melody  of  the  goldcn  shell." 
Oompare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  4.  40.  and  1.  10.  6.   The  expression  tcstudinis  strcpUum 

tcmperas  is  a  beautiful  circumlocution  (or  citharam  tractas.  19.  O,  mutis  qnoqmt  puriN-v 

&c.    "Othou,  that  canst  bestow,  even  on  the  mute  fishes,  if  it  please  thee  sotodo.the 

music  of  the  dying  swan."  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 6.  2.  2t  Quod  monstrr 

digUo  praeterewUium.   Compare  Pcrsius,  1.  28.  "  At  pulchrum  est  digito  monstrari  ct  diekr: 

hicest."  23.  Romanae  Jidicen  lyrae.   "  As  the  minstrel  of  the  Roman  lyre."  24.  QxoJ 

tpiro.    "  That  1  feel  poetic  inspimtion." 


ODE  4.   Tbe  Kaeti  and  Vindelici  baving  raade  frequent  inroads  into  the  Roman  territory . 

Augustusresolvcd  to  inflict  a  signal  chastisement  on  these  barbarous  tribe? 
For  this  purposc,  Drusus  Nero,  then  only  twenty-thrce  years  of  age,  a  son  of  Tiberius  Nero 
and  Livia,  and  a  step-son  cousequently  of  the  emperor,  was  seut  against  them  witb  an 
army.  The  expedilion  proved  emineutJy  successful.  The  young  prince,  in  the  vcry  farst 
battle,  defeated  the  Raeti  at  the  Tridentine  Alps,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunclion  with  his 
brother  Tiberius,  whom  Augustus  had  added  to  the  war,  met  with  the  same  good  fortune 
ngainst  the  Vindeiici,  united  with  the  remnant  of  theRaeli  and  witb  others  of  their.allies. 
(Compare  Dio  Cassius,  54.  22.  Vctt  Patcrc.  2.  95.)  Ilorace,  being  ordered  by  Augostas 
(Sueton.  VU.  Horat.)  to  celebrate  these  two  victories  in  song,  composed  the  present  ode  in 
nonour  of  Drusus,  and  the  fouiieenth  of  tbis  same  book  in  praise  of  Tiberius.— Th*; 
piece  we  are  now  considering  consists  of  three  divisions.  In  the  first,  the  valour  of  Drasos 
is  the  theme,  and  be  is  compared  by  the  poet  to  a  young  eagle  and  lion.  ln  the  second, 
Augustus  b  extollcd  for  hb  paternal  care  of  the  two  princes,  and  for  the  correct  culturc  bes- 
towed  upon  them.  In  the  third,  the  praises  of  the  Claudian  line  are  sung,  and  mention  b 
inade  of  C.  Claudius  Nero,  the  conipieror  of  ilasdrubal,  after  the  victory  achievedby ' 
overthe  brotlierof  Hanibal,  Fortune  again  smiled  propitious  on  the  arms  of  Rorae. 


1.  Qmlcm  ministrum,  &c.  Thc  order  of  construction  is  as  follows  :  Qualttn  olim  juuniss 
ct  patrius  vii>or  propulu  nido  inscium  laborum  alilcm  miuistrum  fulminis,  cui  Jupitcr,  rti 
deorum,  pcrmisU  rcgnum  in  tagas  arcs,  cxpcrtus  (eum)  fdeUm  in  flavo  Ganymedc  miquc 

ixrti,mmbisjamremotis,  dorutre  parcntem  insolUos  nisus;  mox  rivxdus  impctus,  Ac  

(lalem)  Vindedd  tidere  Drusum  gcrcnlem  bdla  mb  Racfxs  Alpibus.  "  As  at  first,  the  fire  ol 
youth  and  hereditary  vigonrhave  iropell.d  from  the  mst,  still  ignorant  of  toils,  the  bird,  the 
thunder-bearer,  to  whom  Jove,  thc  kin?  of  gods;  has  assigned  dominion  overthe  wanderiag 
fowls  of  the  air,  having  found  him  iaithful  in  the  case  of  the  golden-haired  Ganyaiede,  asd 
the  winds  of  apring,  the  storms  of  winter  brjng  now  removed,  have  tau*ht  him,  stili  timoroo?. 

unusnal  darings ;  presently  a  fierce  inq.uUe,  Lc  such  did  the  Vindeiici  bebold  Drusw 

waging  vvar  at  the  foot  of  the  Raetian  Alps."  AlUcm.    Alluding  to  tbe  cagle.    Thc  aa 

ZT^ ^  lh"  bird  Was  never  injured  b>'  ,i8h,niDS'  " d  <**y  tberefore  inade  it  fe 
thunderwbearer  ot  Jove.    Compare  Plimj,  (N.  H.  10.  3  ) 
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7.  V<crniquc   Consult  Various  Readings.  11.  Draconcs.    Tbe  conflicls  oi  tlic  eagle 

tvhh  serpents  are  frequently  elluded  lo  by  tbe  ancieut  writers.    Compare  Pliny  (II.  N.  10. 

4.)  and  the  authoritiea  cited  by  Cerda,  ad  Ftry.  Aen.  11.  751.  12.  Amor  dapis  atquspug- 

ture.    "  A  desire  for  food  aod  figbt."— — 14.  Fulvae  matris  ab  ubcre,  &c.    "  A  lion  jusl  wean* 

ed  from  the  dug  of  Its  tawny  dam."  16.  Dente  novo  peritura.   "  Doomed  to  perish  by  hs 

«eariy  faog.*' 

17.  JRactis  Alpibus.  Tbe  Raetian  or  Tridentinc  Alps  cxtcnded  from  tlte  Sl.  Gotfiard,  whuse 
uumerous  peaks  bore  the  nome  of  Adula,  to  Mouni  Brcnner  iu  tbe  Tyru/.  The  liactl  them- 
selves  were  a  numerousandpowerful  uation,  of  a  warlike  aud  cruel  charueter.  On  thc  mjuUi 
they  extended  us  far  as  Verona  and  Comum,  while  in  the  opposite  dircction  they  reached  far 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Alps  between  the  Helvetii  and  Vindeltci.  (Comparc  Strabo,  4 — 
vol.  2.  p.  84.  ed.  Tzschk.  Plin.  3.  20.  Ptol.p.  55.)  Respecting  thcir  origin,  we  are  laught  hy 
Uvy,  6.  35.  to  consider  them,  like  many  other  Alpine  nations,  as  a  remnant  of  the  ancieni 
Taecans,  who,  on  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  left  the  plains  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  mouu- 
tains  uuder  the  command  of  a  chief  named  Raetus,  from  whom  they  derivcd  tbeir  new  ap-  . 
pellation.  (Compare  Juitin,  20.  5.  Ptin.  3.  20.)  Livy  seems  lo  consider  this  account,  ai 
far  as  tlie  Raeti  more  especially  are  concerned,  to  be  beyond  doubt ;  and  he  adds,  us  u  proot 
of  the  fact,  that  the  Raeti,  though  rendered  wild  aud  snvage  by  tltis  chungo  of  soil  and  cli- 
matc,  rctained  enough  of  their  former  language,  bowever  altercd  and  corruptod  from  thc 
original  dialect*  to  establish  tbe  identity  of  the  two  tdioois.  Some  ntodern  writcrs  hnvc  fatt- 
cied  that  tbey  could  dtscover,  in  tbe  language  of  the  Grisons,  who  uow  in  a  great  measure 
represent  the  ancient  Raeti,  some  proofs  of  thc  fucls  assertcd  by  the  Roman  historinn.  Othcrt 
again  have  held  a  very  opposite  opiuion  to  that  of  Livy ;  for,  so  fux  from  admitting  tbat  the 
liaeti  are  descended  from  the  Toscans,  they  motntain  that  the  revcrse  is  the  case.  The  aca- 
demician  Freret  is  the  antbor  of  this  bypothesis.  Compare  Mem.  de  VAcad.  rol.  18./».  98. 
4XUnm'M  Mwellaneoiu  U'orksyvU.  3.  p.  240,— (Cramer's  Ancient  llaty,  col.  I.  p.  72.)  Man- 
tiert  adopts  tbe  fbrmer  account.  His  chapters  on  the  Racti  and  Viodelici  are  particularly 
worth  coostthiug.   (Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  R.  voi.  3.  p.  505.  stqq.) 

18.  VindcUci.  The  country  of  the  Vindclici  extended  from  llic  city  of  Brigautia,  on  tbc 
Lacus  Brigantinus,  or  lake  of  Constanet,  to  the  Danube,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  Oeuus, 
or  iaa,  separated  it  from  Noricum.  A  powerful  colony  wns  cstablishcd  by  the  Romaus  in 
the  angle  formed  by  the  two  rivcrs  Vindo  and  Licus,  (now  the  Wtrtach  and  the  Lech ;) 
whence  it  would  scem  that  the  nation  derived  its  name.  The  colony  was  called  Augusta-, 
an  appcllation  still  preserved  in  Aitg$bur<r.    Compare  Ctuctrtus,  Xottlia  Orb.  Ant.  vvt.  1.  p. 

412.  tcqq.    Manntrt.  Gtogr.  der  Gr.  und  R.  vol.  3.  p.  518.  seqq.  Quibus  mos  unds  dcductus, 

<Xcc.  **  To  whom  from  whence  tbe  custom  be  derived,  which,  througlt  every  nge,  arms  their 
rigbt  bands  agaiust  the  foe  wilh  an  Amazonian  battle-axe,  I  have  vmitted  to  enquire."  On 

this  iatcrpolation,  consult  Various  Readiitgs.  20.  Amazonia  secnri.    The  Amnzoninu 

battle-aie  was  a  double  one.   Thus,  Baxter  remarks  :  "  Amazonia  sagaris  duplex  cral  sccuris. 
rtno  manubrio  immissa  ;  vt  ex  tctuato  marmorc  probarit  Torrtntius:' 

24.  Consiliis  juvenis  revictae.  "  Subdued,  in  their  turn,  by  thc  skilful  opcrations  of  a 
youthiul  warrior."  Compare  Introductory  Reraarks.— 25.  Senserr,  quid  mens,  &c.  "  Felt, 
wbat  a  raind,  what  a  disposition,  duly  nurtured  beneath  nn  nuspicious  roof,  what  the  patcr- 
nal  atfection  of  Augusuis  toward  the  young  Neros,  could  eflect."  The  Y  indelici  ut  first  br- 
heid  Drusus  wagtng  war  on  the  Raeti,  now  they  themselves  were  destined  tofeel  the  proiv- 
ess  both  of  Drusus  attd  Tiberius,  and  to  cxperience  tlie  force  of  those  talents  which  bad  becu 
so  happily  nurtured  bcneath  the  roof  of  Augustus. 

29.  Fortes  creantur  fortibus.  The  epithet  fortis  oppears  to  be  hcre  usted  in  allnsion  to  the 
meaning  of  the  terra  Nero,  which  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and  signiGcd  "  cjuragc,"  "  finnness 
of  aoul."  Compare  Aulus  GcBius,  13. 21.  "  Nerio  sive  Nerienes  Sabinum  terbum  cst;  eoque 
*ignific€tur  virtus  etforlitudo  u   Ncrienc  wos  also  the  name,  among  the  some  nation,  for  the 
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goddess  of  valour  and  tbe  wife  of  Mars.  Compare  PUuUns,  Truc.  2.  6.  34.  Jfari.  Capeii. 
1.3.  and  Micali,  Vltalia  avanii  U  dominio  dei  Romani,  vol.  2.  p.  4S.2ded.  Etymologists 
think  thcy  discover  an  analogy  between  the  term  Nerio  and  tbe  Greek  *dwr.  Comjare 

ForccUini,  Lex.  Tot.  Lat.  s.  v.  30.  Patrum  virtus.    "  Tbe  spirit  of  their  sires."— 33. 

Doclrina  sed  vim,  &c.  The  poet,  after  conceding  to  the  young  Neros  the  possession  of  he- 
reditary  virtues  and  abilities,  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  proper  culture  to  guide  those  pow- 
ers  into  the  path  of  uscfulness,  and  hence  the  fostering  care  of  Augustus  is  made  indirectiy 
the  theme  of  praise.  Tbe  whole  stanza  may  be  translated  as  follows :  "  But  it  is  edocation 
that  improves  the  powers  implanted  in  us  by  nature,  and  it  is  good  culture  that  strengtbens 
the  heart :  whenever  moral  principles  are  wanting,  vices  degrade  the  fair  eodowments  of 
nature." 

37.  Quid  debeas,  O  Roma,  Neronibus,  Ac.  We  now  enter  on  the  third  division  of  tbe  poem. 
the  praise  of  the  Claudian  line,  and  the  poet  carries  ns  back  to  the  days  of  tbe  second  Pu- 
niccontest,  and  to  the  victory  achieved  by  C.  Claudius  Nero  over  the  brother  of  HaonibaJ. 

 38.  Metaurumjlumeti.    The  term  Mctaurum  is  here  taken  as  an  adjective.    The  Metau- 

rus,  now  Metaro,  wasarivcr  of  ancient  Umbria,  emptying  into  the  Adriatic,  and  rendered 
ever  memorable  by  thc  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  A.  U.  C.  545.  Both  the  Roman  consuls.  C. 
Claudius  Nero  and  M .  Livius  Salinator,  were  present  in  the  fight,  but  the  chief  merit  of  the 
victory  was  due  to  Nero,  for  his  bold  and  decisive  movement,  in  effectinga  junction  with 
Livius  before  either  Hannibal  was  apprized  of  his  departure  or  Hasdrubal  of  hts  approacb. 
Compare  Livy,  27.  43.  seqq.  Tbe  battie  must  have  taken  place  near  Fossombrone.  and  on 
ihe  left  bank  of  the  Metauru?.  Thougb  Livy  bas  given  no  precise  description  of  the  spot, 
it  may  be  collected  that  it  was  in  that  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  where  it  begtns  to  be 
enclosed  between  high  and  steep  rocks  (27.  47.)  Tradition  has  preserved  a  record  of  tbe 
event  in  the  name  of  a  hill  between  Fossombrone  and  the  pass  of  Furlo,  called  Monlt  cV  A$> 
itrubale.  (Cramer%s  Ancient  Iinly,  vol.  1.  p.  260.)  Horace  may  well  lay  stre»  on  the  impor- 
tance  of  tbis  victory.  Had  the  two  brothers  effected  a  junction,  the  conseqoences  would 
bave  becn  fatal  to  the  existence  of  Rome.  Compare  the  iangtiage  of  Florua  (2.  6.  49.) 
"  Actum  erat  proculdubio,  si  lir  illc  sc  cum  fratrejxtnrisstt.'' 

Hasdrubal.  This  narae  is  thought  to  denote  "  thc  help  of  Baal."  An  ioscription  gives  tbe 
form  Hazrubal.    Compare  Gesenius,  Geschichtt  der  hebrHischtn  Sprache  und  Schrift.  p.  229. 

39.  Puteher  ille  dies.  "  That  glorious  day."  Pulcher  may  also  be  joined  in  constractioa 
with  Latio,  and  the  expression  be  rendered,  "  rising  fair  on  Latium.v  According  to  tbe  fint 
roode  of  interpretation,  however,  Latio  is  the  ablative  :  tenebris  fugatis  Latio.  ("  When 
darkness  was  dispelled  from  Latium.")  This  appears  preferable.— — 41.  Qui  primus  a/ms 
risit  adorea.  "  Which  was  the  first  that  smiled  with  benignant  victory."  Adorea  properiy 
means  an  allowance  of  cora  to  an  army,  afler  the  gaining  of  a  victory.  Hence  it  i*  used  te 
denote  the  victory  itself,  and  also  "  glory,"  "  honour,"  "  renown,"  Ac.  Compare  Pltny. 
H.  N.  18.  2.  Festus  indeed  assigns  a  difTercnt  explanation  :  "  Adoream  taudcm,  sivtgtonavt 
dicebant :  quia  gloriosum  cum  putabant  esse,  qui  farris  copia  abundaret.  Scaligcr,  howew,  is 
evidently  right  in  imputing  the  blame  of  this  to  Paul  Winfrid,  and  not  to  Festus  himself. 
"  Gtossarium  retus,"  observes  Scaliger,  "  cujus  ope  multa  vctnstalis  sUu  sepulta  cruimvs :  Ado- 
rioSUS,  Ivtofa  Aoiropiruos  d<Wvt/r>;a>  ntfinto(.  Lcge  .*  AdoriosUS,  fvio^os  IIo(iir>;iof.  Ador.  it«i 
«$  llopittfo(.  Qutu  intelligat  nottrum  Pompeium  Festum  dubitamtnm  non  est.  Hinc,  yuim  mstt- 
ta  ad  arbitrium  suum  mutaverit,  mutUarerit,  perverterU  Longobardus  isie>facilc  adxertipotest. 
Nam  quae  glossarius  illc  annotat,  ex  hoc  inUgro  loco  dcprompta  futruni  sine  uUo  duina.  Adorra 
pro  laude  aecipi  coepta  est,  postquam  praemium  mUUibusfrumentum  erat,  parta  victoriar  (Jos. 
Seal.  ad  Pomp.  Fest.p.  vu.  cd.  1593.  Santandr.) 

42.  Dirus  per  urbes,  &c.  "  Sinee  the  dire  son  of  Afric  sped  his  way  through  the 
Italian  cities,  as  the  flame  does  through  thc  pines.  or  the  south-east  wind  over  the  Si.-ii»an 
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waters."    Ry  tbe  *diru3  Afcr,'  liannibal  of  course  is  racant.    Equitavit,  which  is  to  be 
supplicd  with  4/erand  flamma  respectively,  isin  all  thrce  clauses  the  aorist,  but  the  studcnt 
will  observe,  that,  in  the  first  clause,  it  has  its  coramon  reference  to  past  time,  u  hereas  in 
the  othertwo  clauses  it  denotes  what  always  takes  place,  what  is  wont  to  happen.  (Com- 
pure  Matthiae,  G.  G.  $  503. — rol.  2.  p.  735.  \th  td.)   ffs  regards  tlie  peculiar  raeuning  of  thc 
term  itself,  il  may  be  reinarked,  that  nothing  could  better  serve  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  foe 
rendered  insolent  by  success,  aud  extending  his  praedatory  ravages  over  the  land.  Com- 
pare  the  Greck  forms  Kadtmrfav,  Ka6t**d£ttr0ai  ^uioav,  ari  d  fVesulimr  ad  Diod.  Sic.  (13.  109.— 
rol.  5.p.  636.  td.  Bip.)    Nor  should  the  lyric  boldness  and  beauty  of  equitaiH,  as  applied  to 
flamma  aud  Eurus,  he  passed  unnoticed.    Compare  Sophorles  Antig  973.    Bop/«<  S^tt-os,  and 
Euripides.  Phoen.  218.    Zc<pCpov  hrvtvaavros.    Consult  also  the  reraarks  of  Lowth,  on  the 
imagery  of  the  104th  psalm.  {De  Sucr.  Poes.  Hebr.  pracl.  8.— p.  76.  ed.  Ozon.  1821.) 

44.  Post  /u>c  secundis,  &c.  "  After  this,  the  Roman  forces  kept  continually  increasing  in 
strength,  by  a  succession  of  prosperous  conflicts,  and  the  lemples,  desolated  during  the 
impious  inroad  of  the  Carthaginians,  had  their  goda  again  erect."  As  regards  the  term 
tumultus,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  ode  2.  14.  14.  The  expression  deos  habuere  rerto*  bas 
bcen  here  rendered  literally.  It  refers,  bowever,  not  so  mucb  to  any  replacing  of  the 
statuesof  the  gods  upon  thcir  pedestals,  as  to  a  general  renewing  of  secred  rites,  which  had 
been  iuterrupted  by  the  disasters  of  war.  The  pbraseology  is  imitated  from  the  Gnek,  in 
which  language  uoQvaai  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  restore,"  "to  renew,"  and  the  t  rtn 

opi)*  is  applied  to  things  that  are  brought  back  to  their  former  condition  49.  Dixitque 

tandcin  pcrfidtis  Hannibal.  Vanderbourg  remarks  of  this  passage :  "  Cest  avec  raison,  que 
plusieurs  interpretes  ont  admir6  V  artifice,  par  lequel  Horace  rend  cet  eloge  des  Romains 

plus  grand  et  plus  dramatique,  en  le  m-ltant  dans  la  bouche  de  leurplus  cruel  ennemi.r  

50.  Cerri.    «•  Like  stags,"  61.  Quos  opitnus,  &c.    "  Whom  to  elude  by  flight  is  a  glorious 

triuaapb."  The  expression  fallere  et  tffugert,  may  be  compared  with  tbe  Greek  idiom, 
\a06mtf  <pciyurt  of  which  it  is  probably  an  imitation.  As  regards  the  epithet  opimus,  it  contains 
an  evident  allusion  to  the  spolia  opima. 

53.  Quat  crcmato  forlis  ab  llio  pertulit.  "  Wbich.bravely  bore  from  Ilium  reduced  to 
ashes."    Witb  regard  to  the  prctended  dcscent  of  the  Romans  from  th«-  Trojans,  consult 

Explanatory  Notes.  Ode  3.  3.  58.  56.  Ausonias  ad  urbes.    "  To  the  Italian  cities."  The 

Ausonians  would  seem  to  have  been  a  part  of  tbe  great  Oscan  nation.  "  Their  name," 
observes  Niehbuhr,  "  has  asound  that  seems  quite  foreign  in  Italy,  which  it  acquired  in  the 
inouth  of  the  Greeks.  The  Italian  form  can  have  been  no  other  than  Auruni ;  for,  from 
this  Aurunci  is  manifestly  derived ;  and  the  opinion  of  Dio  Cassiu*  and  Servius  is,  in  fact, 
superfluous,  to  prove  that  the  Ausonians  and  Auruncians  were  one  people  "  (flum.  Hist. 
9ol.  1.  p.  57.  Hare  and  ThirlwalVs  transl.)  As  regards  the  very  extended  meaning  given  to 
fhe  appellation  Ausonian  among  the  poets,  by  which  it  is  made,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  Italiem, 
consult  Heyne,  Ezcurs.  4.  ad.  Aen.  7.  37. — -.r>8.  Nigrae  feraci  frondis,  &.c  "  On  Algidus 
abounding  with  thick  foliage."    Compare  Explanatory  Notes',  Ode,  1.  21.  6. 

61.  Hydra.    For  the  fable  of  the  Lernaean  hydra,  compare  Ovid,  Met.9.  69.  seqq.  and 
AptUodoTUS,  2.  5.  2.  Dupuis,  who  explains,  ou  astronomical  principles,  all  tbe  twelve  labours 
of  Hercules,  (or  the  8un,)  gives  a  very  ingenious  solution  to  that  part  in  particular  which 
relates  to  the  re-production  of  the  hydra's  heads  during  the  conflict.    The  great  length  to 
wnicb  tbe  constellation  of  the  hydra  extends,  passing  under  the  three  sgns  of  Cancer,  Leo, 
and  Virgo,  prevents  of  course  all  the  stars  composing  it  from  beine  merged  at  one  and  the 
same  time  amid  the  solar  fires.    The  first  portions,  therefore,  of  tbis  constellation  emerge 
from  the  solarrays,and  re-appear,  while  the  other  parts  are  slill  invisible,  and  thus  the  bydra 
seeins,  as  it  were,  to  reproduce  itself  in  proportion  as  the  sun,  moving  along,  causes  it  to  dis- 
appear.  (Dupuis,  Origine  de  tous  Us  Cultes,  vol.  2.  p.  178.  scqq.  ed.  1822.) — *-62.  Vinci  do- 
frntm.   "  Apprehensive  of  being  overcome."  It  was  by  the  aid  of  IoIau5,  who  applied  fire 
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lo  t!ic  wounds.  that  tlie  hydra  wns  at  last  ovcrcomc:  aa  cvidcnt  aliusion  tothe  Jummer 

heate.    Conipnrc  Di'i>ni*,  I.  c.  f>3.  CoUhi.    AUuding  to  the  dragon  that  goaroVd  thc 

golden   flecrc.  rU.   Echinniaerc  TJicbes.     "  Or  Echionian  Thebcs."  The  poet  bere 

refcr*  t«»  thc  story  of  Cadmus  and  thc  dragon,  and  the  epithct  "Erhioman"  is  applittl 
tn  Thebes  in  alltision  to  Echion.  who  was  among  the  numbcr  of  lliose  that  spran; 
frora  tlie.  tceih  of  the  anima)  when  sown,  aud  one  of  the  five  that  survWeo  the  conflict. 
Ilnving  aided  Cadmu»  in  building  Thebes,  he  rcceived  froin  th*t  prince  hU  daughter  Agane 
in  roarruigc.  (Compnre  ApolLMrtu,  3.  43.  and  Pausanias,  9.  5. — col.  A.p.  17.  td.  SntbAis.) 
Mukicr  derivcs  the  immc  of  Thebes,  along  with  Varro  {R.  R.  3.  1.)  frorn  tbe  term  asevi 
by  the  Boeotian  AeoliHiisto  denote  "  hiils."  Tbus  Varro  remarks  (L  e.)  "  Aec  mtaui  oppu 
quoque  novmx  Tkcbae  indiront  antiquiorem  esse  agrum,  quod  ab  agri  genere,  nau  a  ronauXrt 
nomen  ti  est  impositum.  Nam  lingna  prisca  et  iu  Graecia  Aeolris  Bototii  sivt  njjliitu  roctnl 
rolles  Tebas :  ei  in  Sobii  is,  qun  e  Graccia  rcnerunt  Pelaggi,  ctvnn  nune  ita  dicunt :  tujut  roii- 
gium  in  egro  Sabino  ria  Saiaria  non  longe  a  Reate  miiliarius  dirus  appellatur  Thtbct"  Conv 

pare  Ersch  und  Grufor.  Eney  lop.  p.  250.  under  the  arlicle  Bocoticn. 

-~ 

G5  Pulchrior  erenit     "  It  comcs  forth  roore  glorious  than  before."  66.  Integrm  ticto- 

rem.  "  An  opponent,  hitherto  firm  in  strength  and  certain  of  success."  Roroe  and  Car« 
thagc.  nre  here  beautifutly  corapared  to  two  wresllers,  the  one  tveakened,  yielding,  and  oa 
the  point  of  being  overcome,  the  other  stilt  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  every  momenf  eipect* 
Ing  to  bc.  crowned  with  snccess.  On  a  sudden  the  scene  changes,  and  the  former,  with  col- 
lected  power»,  and  in  orie  Inst  nnd  dcsperate  effort,  prostrates  the  latter  in  thodosf.  Com- 
pare  the  remarks  of  Mitscherlich.  "Cogita,  par  tuetatorum  compotitum ;  \Hun>,  adtersorio 
statu  dejcclo  ae  labante,  victoriar  jam  imminentem,  hsmc  eoltectis  viribus  insvrzentfin,  oHerumipic 

integnun  adhuc.  hoc  esl,  ne  loco  quidcm  tnolum,  wno  impttu  prosttmcntan,"  68.  Cotjugtlws 

loqnenda.  "  To  b«  mnde  a  theme  of  iamcntation  unto  widowed  wives.'1  Or,  more  Uterauy. 
thongh  leis  intelligibly,  "  to  be  talked  of  by  wives."  Some  prefer  giving  a  different  turu  u> 
thisclausn.  by  which  conjngihus  ismnde  thc  dative.  The  meaning  will  tben  be  :  "to  be 
rclatcd  by  thn  victors  to  their  wivi»«."  i.  c.  afier  tlicy  have  retut*ned  from  the  irar  TVi-. 
however,  is  wanting  in  forcc  and  dignity.' 

G9.  Xuntios  sx»perbo9.  "  Proud  messagcs."  Compare  the  account  givcn  by  Livy  (23. 
12.)  of  Mago's  mission  nnd  statement  to  the  Cnrthaginian  senate,  after  tbebattleof  Caona& 
relativc  1o  the  eiploits  of  llannil>al,  and  of  the  golden  rings  wbich  the  conqueror  haddiredtd 

him  to  display  to  his  enuntrymen.  70.  Oceidit,  oceidit  spcs  omnis. >  Fallen.fallenisalloor 

our  hopc."  Coni|Mire  the  words  which  Livy  (27.  51.)  puts  in  thc  mouth  of  Hannibal,  vben 
the  head  of  his  brother  wns  thrown  by  thc  Romans  bcfore  his  outposts,  and  he becaroe af» pri; 
cd  of  thc  full  extent  of  thc  disaster.    "  Hannibal,  lanto  simul  publico  famitiarique  ictns  hxtt, 

agnosccre  se  fortunam  Carthaginis, /trtur  dixisse."  73.  "  Ail  Claudiae  non  ptrjuicttM 

ntu.   "  There  is  nnthing  now  which  thc  prowess  of  the  Claudian  liue  will  not  effect. 
i.  e.  Rome  may  now  hope  for  cvery  thing  from  the  prowess  of  the  Claudii.   We  ranootbot 
admire  thesingular  fe'icity  that  marks  the  conc!uding  statusaof  this  beautiful  ode.  Tbefotnrc 
glories  of  the  Claudian  house  are  prcdicted  by  tho  bitterest  enemy  of  Rome,  and  oar ittan- 
tion  is  thus  recalled  to  the  young  Neros,  and  tbe  martial  exploits  which  had  alreKij  distiD- 

guished  tbeir  career.  74.  Quas  et  beniirno  numine,  &c.    "  Since  Jove  defeodf  ihem  bv 

bis  bcnign  proteotion,  and  sagacity  and  prudence  conduct  thein  aafely  through  the  imgeft 
of  war."  As  regards  the  cxpression  acuta  belli,  corapare  the  Greek  forms  'Afu.  & 
AySnt,  C-oo2  fidXai  (Pind.  PyUt.  8.  37.)  is  %da<  6?afllh,  which  last  pa&aod  into  a  provorh,  &c. 


<>DF.  5.   Addressed  to  Augustus,  long  abscnt  from  his  copital,  and  invokiop  h«  retum  iou> 
most  beaufiful  and  polished  number» 
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1.  Dtcis  ctle  bonit.  "  Dcscended  from  propitious  deities."  An  ailusion  to  tbe  divine  ori- 
gin  of  tbe  Julian  line.  Comparc  Thaltus,  1.  2.  (Anthol.  Gr.  vol.  i.p.  150.  ed.  Jacobs.)  Kmt- 
eap  ....  mWzpbv  ylvutiv  eio  ulXvoutv,  where  tbe  poct  addresses  Tiberius.  Some  eommenta- 
tors,  however,  give  a  diflferent  turn  to  ihis  clause,  and  render  it,  "  Born  bcneath  the  influ- 
enoe  of  favouring  deities,''  an  idea  wbich  Ramler  adopts  in  his  German  version,  "  vom 
Himmel  gesandt."  3uch  an  interpretation  is,  we  conceive,  decidedly  inferior  to  the  one 
first  given,  and  strong  doubts  roay  also  be  entertained  of  its  correctness  ns  regards  the  Lati- 
nity  of  the  passage.  Gargallo,  in  bb  ltalian  version,  has  "  Prole  di  fausti  nuroi,"  and  re~ 
marks,  in  bb  notes :  "  Nell*  aggiunto  bone  aggunglia  Augnsto  agli  Dei  e  vedremo  cbe  Lanbus 
suum  misctl  numen.  Abbiam  nnche  detto,  annot.  ode  5.  I.  3.  che  gia  erasi  corainciato  ad  in- 
alcargli  tempti  ed  altari,  il  che  mi  porta  a  crodere  che  orte  divis  bonis  rifcriscasi  alla  dtvinn 
origioe  della  famigUa  Giulia,  onsicbe  ad  intendere  cbe  significhi  esser  nato  pcr  favore  de' 
numi  propiri." 

2.  Abes  jam  nimium  diu.  "  Already  too  loog  art  thou  abeent."  Compare  Explanatoty 
JVotes,  Ode  4.  2. 41.  1  3.  Patrum  sanclo  consiiio.  "  To  tbe  venerable  asscmbly  of  the  Fa- 
thers."  As  regards  the  distinction  bctween  stfeer,  sacrosanclu*,  and  sanctus,  Crombic 
{ Gymnanitm,  vol.  2.  p.  304,  seqq.  3rf.  ed.)  remarks  as  follows:  "  Sacer, 1  sacred,'  denotes 
1  whatis  dedicated  or  consecrated  to  some  deity,'  not  by  private  individuals,  but  by  pubtic 
appointment.  Hence,  says  Festus,  places  where  private  sacred  officos  were  performed 
were  not  deemed  sacred.  Sacrsaanctns  denotes  what  was  by  a  public  decree,  and  a  solemn 
oath,  declared  saored  and  inviolable  under  the  penalty  of  death.  Sanctus  differsfrom  these, 
as  being  the  generic  term.  •  Omnia  sarra,  et  omnia  sacrosancta,'  says  Manutias,  *  dicuntur 
saneU;  non  Ucmomnia  sancta,  sacra  et  saerosancta.'  We  say  Acdes  sacra,  and  Templum 
xantti$simum.  (Cic. pro  Sext.)  We  say,  also,  trihuni  sacro sa ncti,  and  tribuni  sancti.  Cie.  de 
lcjr.  3.  "  Sancti  D\\,  sed  non  sacri,  rel  sncrosancti.  Proprie  divina  sancta  snnt  •  bumana 
mrosacraei  sacrosancta.  Homines  autem  non  vere,  sr.d  simihludine  bonilatis  sancti  et  divini 
rocarUur:*  Compare  Heineceius,  Antiq.  Rom.  Ub.  2.  tit.  1.  y.  8.— -p.  361.  ed.  HauboU. 

5.  Lueem  redde  tuae,  &c.  "  Auspicious  princc,  restorc  the  light  of  thy  presence  to  tby 
country."— — 8.  Et  sofcs  mclius  nitent.   "  And  the  beams  of  the  snn  shinc  forth  with  purcr 

splendour."  9.  Ut  mater  juvenem,  fcc.   "  As  a  motber,  with  vows,  and  with  omens,  and 

with  praycrs,  invokes  the  return  of  her  son,  whom  tbe  south  wind,  witb  cnvious  blast,  keeps 
away  Crom  hts  sweet  home,  beyood  the  waters  of  the  Carpathian  sea,  delaying  looger  tban 
the  annual  period  of  his  stay,  nor  turns  away  her  face  from  tbe  winding  shore,  so  tby 
country,  pierced  with  faithful  rcgrets.  seeks  for  her  Caesar."   Compare  tbe  ezpression 

dasideriis  ieta  with  the  Greek  r^»  0X^Ot7tra,  'tutp^  ve*\nyuim,  &c.  17.  Etenim.  "  And 

no  woader  she  does  so,  for,  by  tby  care,"  &c.    Eqoivalent  to  m)  yio.   Compnre  Hoogcvetn 

Dmstr.  Part.  td.  Schutn.  p.  259.  Glasg.  Tuta.   Consult  Varioos  Reading».  lft  Ahna- 

que  FausiUas.  "  And  the  benign  favour  of  heaven,"  i.  e.  Benignant  prosperity.  "  Videtnr 
Haratius."  obscrvcs  Forcellini,  "  significare  d%am  feturis  armentorum  praesidcm."  In  this 
be  is  evidently  incorrect.  The  allusion  is  a  general  one  to  national  proaperity,  and  Fausti- 
tms.  io  tbe  teit,  is  analogous  to  the  Ftlieitas  Tcmporum  of  tbe  Roroan  medals.  Compare 

Raschc,  Lsx,  Rei  Nstm.  vol.  3.  coL  952.  19.  Volitant.   "  Pass  swiftly."  i.  e.  are  impeded 

In  their  progress  by  na  fear  of  an  enemy.  Compare  tbc  language  whicb  Suetonius  (vit. 
Aug.  98.)  ascribes  to  tbe  passengers  and  crew  of  an  Alesandrean  vessel  tbat  had  just  arriv- 
e4  •»  Augnstas  was  saUing  by  the  Sinus  Putcolanns.  «  Candidati  coronatioMe  et  thura  liban- 
tesfausta  omina  et  eximias  laude»  congestcrant :  Per  illum  se  vivere  :  per  illnm  navigare :  H- 

bertate  atque  fortunis  perUlmn  frnL•,  20.  Qdpari  mcluit  Fides.      Good  faitb  snrinks 

from  the  impuUUon  of  0100»." 

21.  NuUis poUuilur,  fcc.  Alludingto  the  Lex  Julia,  «  de  adutterU,"  passed  by  Augustos, 
and  his  otfaer  regulations  against  the  immorality  and  licentiotisness  which  had  been  the  or- 
der  of  the  day.  Compare  the  words  of  Heineccius.  "  Quum  difflucntcm  luxu  nmialcm  Rq- 
manam  rt  ad  mmnem  sluprorum  adttlimorvmqitt  licerttiam  projtcUim  ccrnerct,  cocrctndi  hujus  mn- 
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U  causa  stvcrissimam  de  adulttriis  tl  stupris  legem  tulit :  vid.  L.  1.  D.  ad  L.  JuL  de  aduiL  ijut- 
touius,  Odav.  August.  c.  34.    Utide  Horatius  Carm.  4.  5.  21.  srqq.  hanc  Aurusti  jirocidtntiam 

celcbrat."    (Antiq.  Rum.  lib.  4.  tit.  18.  $  51.— p.  780.  ed.  Haubold.)  22.  Mostllci  maruio- 

sum,  kc.  41  Purcr  morals  and  the  penalties  of  the  law  havc  brought  foul  guilt  to  subjection." 
Compare  preceding  note.  Augustus  was  invested  by  the  senate,  repeatedly  for  five  year», 
with  the  otfice  and  title  of  M inister  morum.  Compare  Suttanius,  (  Vit.  Aug.  37.)  -  ReeepU 
rt  morum  kgumque  regimen  aeque  perpetuum%u  where  perpetttum  refers  merely  to  the  constant 
renewal  of  these  powers  after  the  lapse  of  five  years.   Thus  Dio  Cassius  (54. 10.)  remark? : 

*Ein/itAijn)j  r&v  rpdirutv  is  vfvrt  cnj  rapax\r)0in  itc)ftipoTov0ii-  and  Bgain  (c  30.)  ficri  ra*r»  h  kryoti- 
rof  hrtutXtjrt)s  rt  *flu  InavopQutrffc  rutv  rpdvwv  is  crtpa  irivrt  trt,  a/fltOt/j.—— 23.  Sitnili  yrolt.  "  For  an 
offspring  likc  the  futher."  Compare  the  reroark  of  Mitscherlich  :  "  CastUatis  ji-iciqui  uiorts 
in  tnariium  maximum  npud  anliquos  argumtntum  proles  martto  similis.,'  Thus  Hesiod  (ipj.  u. 
fut.  233.)  enumerates  among  the  felicities  of  good  men,  that  rlurtwt*  ei  yvvalus  ituiro  ria* 
yovOctv.  (Consult  also  TheocrUus,  17.  44.  CaluUus,  68.  225.  Athenaeus,  5.  16-rol  2.  p.  235. 

ei.  Schiteigh.,  &c.)  24  Culpam  Poena  premit  come».  44  Punishment  presses  as  a  constant 

companion  upon  guilt."  Compare  the  explanatory  commerit  of  Milscberlicb :  44  Ftsgitia 
statim  tindicantur  ;  nc  dilatione  robur  acquirant,  latiusqut  tcrpant  impuintatis  ikuiamado;' 

25.  Quis  Parthum  parcat,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  isthts:  Tbe  valonr  ot 
Augustus  baving  triumpbed  over  the  Parthians,  tbe  Scythians,  the  Germans,  and  tbe  Cauta- 
bri»  what  have  we  now  to  dread  ?   As  regards  the  Parthians,  compare  Eiplanaiory  >otesv 

Ode  1.  26.  3.  and  3.  5.  3.  Gclidum  Scythen.    44  The  Scythian,  the  tenant  of  tbe  North." 

By  the  Scythians  are  here  meant  tbc  barbarous  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  Danube,  but  more 
particularly  the  Geloni.  Their  inroads  had  been  checked  by  Leotulus,  tbe  Uenieaant  of  Ao- 
gustus,  but  the  honour  is  bere  assigned  to  the  emperor  himself.  Compare  Eiplanatory  Noles, 
Ode  3.  8.  23.-26.  Quis,  Gtrmania  quos  horrida,  &e.  44  Who,  tbe  broods  tbat  borrid  Ger- 
many  brings  forth."  Tbe  epithet  horrida  has  reference,  in  fact,  to  the  wild  aod  ^avage  Rpj>ear- 
ance,  andthe  great  stature,  of  the  ancient  Germans  ;  so  that,  with  a  littlemore  freedom  in 
translating,  it  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  horridos,  and  agreeing  with/cJa*.  "Thefear- 
inspiring  tribes  which  Germany  brings  forth."  Compare  the  language  of  Tacitus  (ATor 
Germ.  4  )  with  regard  to  the  appearancc  of  the  ancient  Gerraans.  44  Habitus  eorporum .... 
idcm  omnibus ;  tructs  et  catrvlei  oculi,  rutilae  comae,  magna  corportu"  Sorae  commentatonf 
however,  tbough  we  think  with  less  correctnesa,  refer  horrida  to  the  wild  nature  of  tbe  cooo- 
try  and  the  severity  of  tbe  climate,  and  cite,  in  support  of  this,  the  account  given  by  the  wri- 
ter  just  quoted,  (Jtf.  G.  2.)  41  informem  terris,  asperam  coelo,  trislem  cultu  adsptctuqve.'' — 
28.  Iberiae.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  6. 2. 

29.  Condit  quisque  dicm,  &c.    41  Each  one  closes  the  day  on  his  own  hills."  i.  e.  each  ooc 
passes  the  day,  &c.    Od  this  use  of  the  verb  condo,  consult  Heyne  ad  Eciog.  9.  52.  and  coir 
pare  CatKmachus,  Epig.  2.  3.        iv  \it>xn  Kaniveaucv.    Horace  wishes  to  convey  tbe  idca. 
that,  under  the  auspicious  rule  of  Augustus,  all  is  peace  *.  no  war  calls  off  tbe  vine-drMser 

from  bis  vineyard  or  the  husbandman  from  his  fields.  30.  Vidutu  ad  arbores.   "  To  fbe 

widowed  trees."  Tbecheck  given  to  agriculture,  by  tbe  civil  wars,  is  beautifully  allodedlo 
tn  thc  epithet  viduas.  The  vine-dresser  had  been  torn  from  his  native  hills,  and  tbe  m»oo 
of  tbe  vine  to  the  poplar  and  the  elm  had  been  broken  off;  but  beneath  the  sway  of  Aazuv 
tus  4  laughing  Ceres  re-assumes  her  reign,'  and  the  vine  is  again  unhed  to  the  trees  wnich  it 

had  loved.    Compare  Excursus  1.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes.  31.  Et  aiieris  (e  menrt,  ue. 

"  And  at  tbe  second  table  invokes  thee  as  a  God."  The  eipre»sion  4  second  table '  mort  oot 
be  here  understood  as  applying  literally  to  a  change  of  the  table  from  which  tbey  ate.  It 
means  nothing  more  than  wbat  is  styled  at  the  present  day  the  deasert  Tbe  tscma  of  tbe 
Romans  usually  consisted  of  two  parts,  called  mema  prima,  (the  first  course,)  consistingof 
different  kinds  of  meat;  and  mensa  serunda  or  allera,  (the  second  course,)  consisting  of  fruil? 
and  sweetmeats.  The  wine  was  set  down  on  the  table  with  the  dessert,  and  before  tbey  be- 
gan  drinking,  libations  were  potired  out  to  the  gods.  This  by  a  drcree  of  thc  seaate  ™ 
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done  also  in  bonour  of  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actiuro.  Compare  Dio  Cassius,  (51. 19. 
— vol.  1.  |p.  651.  ed.  Keimar.)  koI  U  T9t(  avactrlotf,  ob%  8n  toT(  KoivoUt  Kal  toi(  16lot(,  *<fvra< 
«ir$  arhUtv  UlXnea*.    Consult  also  Ovid.  Fast.  2.  637  teqq. 

33.  Te  multa  prece,  &c.  44  TVe  he  worsbips  in  many  a  prayer,  thee  with  the  pare  wine 
poured  forth  from  the  goblets;  and  blends  thy  prolecting  divinity  with  that  of  tbe  Lares,  as 
grate/ul  Greece  does  those  of  Castor  and  ihe  mighty  Hercules."  By  the  lares  are  herc 
roeant,  not  the  household  gods  of  the  individual,  but  the  lares  publici,  $tol  *aro<}oi,  among 
whom  \ugustus  is  therefore  ranked  by  the  prayers  of  his  people.  There  were  not  only  lares 
nomestiei,  but  also  puhlici,  compilals,  ria/t»,  Lc.  Comparc  Grufer,  Insrript.  p.  78. 1.  p.  106. 
12.  Lc.  As  to  the  lares  marini,  meniioned  by  Heinecoius,  it  is  raore  than  probable  that  some 
errorexists.  He  would  seein  to  have  had  in  view  the  words  uf  Scrvius  {ad.  jten.  3.  134.) 
44  medioximorum,  id  esl,  marinorum:,    But  Barth  (ad  Stat.  Thtb.  4.  437)  and  DWrnaud  (  Var. 

Conj.  I.  14.)  are  no  doubt  correct  in  reading  acriorum  for  marinorum.  As  regards  the  Di- 

oscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux),and  Hercules,  the  poet  means  to  convey  the  idea,  that  Greece, 
gratefu!  for  benefits  received,  offers  tht?m  libation?,  and  ranks  them  among  ber  gods.  Com- 
pare  lon,  2.  5.  (Auth.  Gr.  vol.  1.  p.  94.  ed.  Jacobs)  ccUicvrif  i'  V3* 'H|x«Acr  U  Aifc 

. 

37.  Longas.  O  utinam,  Sic.  44  Auspicious  prince,  mayest  thou  afford  lnng  festal  daya  to 
Itaty."   i.  e.  long  may  that  peace  and  secority  be  ours,  whicb  we  owe  to  thy  superintend- 

ing  eare.    Long  mayest  tbou  rule  over  us,  father,  and  guardian  of  thy  people.  38.  Diei- 

mus  integro,  Uc.  44  For  this  we  pray,  in  sober  mood,  at  early  dawn,  while  the  day  is  still 
entire  ;  for  this  we  pray,  rooistcned  with  the  juice  of  the  grape,  when  the  sun  is  sunk  be- 
neath  the  Ocean."  Integcr  dies  is  n  day  of  which  there  has  not  been  one  raoment  used.  By 
the  expression  *4  cum  sol  Oceano  subcst,"  the  poet  refers  to  meetings  around  the  nocturnal 
board. 


ODE  6.    The  poet,  being  ordercd  by  Augustus  to  prepare  a  hymn  for  the  approaching 
Saecular  celebration,  composcs  the  present  ode  as  a  sort  of  prelude,  and 
entreats  Apollo  tbat  his  powers  may  prove  adequate  to  the  task  enjoined  on  him. 


1.  ProhsNiobea.  Tbe  story  of  Niobe  is  well  known.  The  only  particular  worth  rc- 
markiog  here,  is  the  discrepancy  which  exists  among  thc  ancient  writers  relative  to  tbe 
number  of  her  offspring.  Homer  (//.  24.  602.  seqq.)  assigns  her  six  sons  and  six  daughteri, 
Hesiod,  according  to  Apollodorus  (3.  5,  6  ),  gives  ten  sons  and  as  many  daughiers,  while 
Alcman  made  the  wbole  number  ten,  and  Mimnermus  and  Pindar,  twenty.  (Adian,  V.  H. 
12.36.)  Tbe  common  account,  which  ApollodonH  follows,  says  seven  sonsandseven 
daughters.  Heyne's  explanation  of  this  fable  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  44  Etiam  haec 
fabuia  a pertenuibus  initiis  ducta ;  cum  Niobe,  partu  feiix,  liberis  aeuJa  febriamissis  gravissimum 
dolorem  esset  experta;  iia  nt  in  saxi  morem  onriguisse  stupore  animi  dicta  esset."  (ad 
Apollod.  p.  238.)  Still,  it  is  better  than  that  of  Palaepbatus,  (9.— p.  56.  ed.  Fich.)  who  makes 
Niobc  to  have  erected  a  statue  of  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  children.  There  is  a  noble 
collection  of  detached  figures,  at  the  present  day,  in  the  Medicean  gardens,  represenling 
Niobe  and  her  children  about  the  beginning  of  the  action.    The  wbole  is  executed  in  a  sur- 

prisingly  beautiful  manner.    (Compare  Etmes*  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Arts.  s.  v.)  Magnae 

vindican  Hnguae.  44  The  avenger  of  an  audacious  tongue."  The  unfortunate  Niobe,  proud 
of  ber  nnmerous  offspring,  arrogantly  preferred  herself  to  Latona,  becanse  the  latter  was  the 

raother  of  two  children  only ;  t!}«  Aito»(  ilTtKmrfp*  tirar  lnd?xtiV-  2.  TUyosqve  raptor, 

Corapare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 
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3.  Sensif.   "Keit."  Trojacprope  vidor  attoe.   Aehilles is  tbus  siyled.it. alluwooto bi-. 

haviog  slaiu  Hector,  tbe  main  suppoit  of  Troy.  As  regards  tbe  epitbet  aha,  applied  to  the 
city,  compare  tbe  Homeric  form  of  expreasion,  li^i^  ab*t* — Phthiu  icMkf. 
Wben  the  poet  here  stales  that  Achilles  feit  thc  power  t>f  the  god,  he  woold  jeem  to  Itire  in 
view  the  prediction  of  Hector.  (II.  22.  369.)  that  tbe  son  of  Thetis  was  tofallby  the  bands 
of  Paris  and  Phoebus.  Uuintus  Smvroaeus,  (Patatip.  3.  61.),  mskes  him  to  havebeen 
slain  by  the  errows  o(  Apollo,  whilc,  according  to  othcr  autborities,  and  among  Utera  VvpL 
Atn.  6.  57.  the  god  directed  tbe  axrows  of  ParU,  anJ  guided  them  to  tbeir  mark.— As  retards 
the  epithet  PhtUius,  and  the  native  country  of  Achilles,  we  cannot  perhaps  find  e  better 
clucidation  than  in  the  words  of  Cranier,  (Ancient  Grecce,  tol.  1.  p.3£T7.)  "  PbuYiotis,  ac- 
cording  to  Strabo,  included  all  tbe  soulhern  portion  of  Thessaly,  as  far  as  mountOetaand 
thc  Maliac  guif.  To  tlie  west  it  bordered  on  Dolopia,  and  on  tbc  east  reacbed  the  confines 
©f  Magnesia.  Referring  to  the  geographical  arrangement  adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall  fiad 
that  he  comprised  wiihin  this  eitent  of  territory,  the  districts  of  Pbtbia  and  Hellas  properiv 
so  called,  aud,  generally  speaking,  the  dominions  of  Achillcs,  toge;her  witb  tbose  of  Pro- 
tesilaus  and  Eurypylus.  (Slrab.V.  p.  432. — roi.  3.  p.  589.  seqq.  td.  Tsschk.)  Maoyofbis 
commeotators  have  imagiued  that  Phthia  was  not  to  be  dislinguubcd  from  the  divisions  of 
Hellas  and  Achaia,  also  mentioned  by  bim  ;  buj,  other  critics,  as  Strabo  observes.  were  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  the  espressions  of  the  poet  certaiuly  lead  us  to  adopt  that  notiat  in 
prefereoce  to  the  otber.  (II.  2.  683.  and  0.  478.)  Again,  it  baa  been  doubttd,  wbeUier 
uoder  the  naxne  of  Hel!as  be  meant  to  designate  a  tract  of  country  or  acity.  Tbose  wbo 
Inclined  to  the  former  opinion,  upplied  the  term  to  that  |K>rtion  of  lhe*»aly  whicb  Uy  be- 
tween  Pharsalus  and  Tbebae  Pbtbiotiae ;  while  thosc  who  contended  for  tbe  latter,  idealified 
il  with  the  roios  of  Hellas,  in  the  vicintty  of  Phaisalus,  close  to  tbe  river  Euipeus  aadthe 
town  of  Melituea.  Strabo.  9.  p.  431." 

5.  Caeurii  tnajor,  tibi  milts  impar.  "  A  w  airior,  superior  to  the  resiof  the(jreeks,but 
an  unequal  match  to  thee."   Compare  the  espression  cactcru  major  witblhe  «Wos  'Ax«£* 

of  Homer.  6.  FUius  quamquam  Tketidos  mannae.   The  idea  intended  to  be  cooveyed  h 

thU:  Though  he  was  the  son  of  a  goddcss,  and  tbough  he  provcd  tbe  trutb  of  hisorigio  by  tke 

migbt  of  his  arm,  &.c.  7.  Dardanu*  lurrcs  qualerU,  &c.  When  tbc  poct  makes  tbe  Dsrdin 

towers  tremble  beneatb  tbe  blow  inflicted  by  the  spear  of  Achilles,  we  must  remember  ttut 
the  reference  is  to  beroic  times,  und  not  to  our  own  degencrate  days,  «»i  mt  jSpw' 
Compare  also  the  Innguage  of  Doring  :  "  Cogila  strmonem  cssc  dc  tanporibtu  historiert  sa 
iion  machvnis  ct  opt/ibus  muri  oppugnabantur,  sed  hastarum  ictibus,  magnurum  lapidttm  jstis  tt 
vtanibus  adco  cuntcllcbantury  fsorshould  tbe  remark  of  Mitscbertich  be  omitted. 
celsissima  imago,  qua  caslae  viru  Achillit  magnijUc  repratscntanlur"  The  descriptiott  »W 
Homer  givcs  of  the  spear  of  Acbille*  may  also  be  bere  cited. 


 tYXoS 

/fyiflu,  piya,  crtBaaiu,  t6  pl*  oh  iivar'  <!\Ao«  'Ajffu^" 
zdXXu»,  aXU  pv  o!oi  Ixtorarv  iQXai  'Ax«XAti«. 

7.  Mordaci  ferro.  **  By  tbe  biting  steel,"  i.  e.  tbe  sharp-cutting  axe.— 10.  l»^ ; 
"  overthrown.  5— 11.  Prvcidit  late.  The  poet  appeara  to  bave  had  lu  view  thc  puageot 
tbe  Odyssey  (24.  39.;  where  Againemnon  addrewes  the  shade  of  Achiiles:  d  f  h  Tf^T)' 

«•Wifj  Kxkro,  ptyas  fuyaXt-Mrrt.  Posui'quc  coUum  in  puivcre  Tcucro.   "  And  recliaedki*  nccl 

In  Trojan  dust."  Compare  the  Homeric  form  of  expression:  «<tween>  l*  tWpn. — & 
lUa  non,  &«.  The  poet  meuus,  tbat,  if  Achilles  had  lived,  the  Greeks  woold  not  bsve  beo 
rcduced  to  tbe  dishonourable  necessity  of  employiog  a  slratagem  for  the  reductionof  Trvy 

btit  would  have  taken  it  in  open  ftght.  Equ*  Minertae  saera  mentilo.  "  In  the  hone  ttoi 

belied  the  worship  of  Minerva,"  i.  e.  which  was  falsely  pretended  to  bean  offeriag  («M 
to  the  goddess.  The  story  of  the  woodeu  horse  i;  too  well  known  to  be  detailed  here-  Coa 
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pare  Htync,  Etcurs.  3.  ad.  Aen.  2.  whcre  the  opinion  is  very  properly  condemned,  (hatthe 
wooden  horse  was  only  a  large  kind  of  battering  machine,  sbaped  like  tbat  animal.  How 
uiuch  trilKng  ihe  ancients  wcre  guilty  of  in  relation  to  this  fable,  may  be  scen  from 
tbe  remark  of  Servius,  where  the  dimensions  of  the  Trojan  horsc  are  given  as  120  by  30  f 

but  it  is  not  added  whether  feet  or  cubits  14.  Matc  ferialos.    "  Rejoicing  in  an  evil 

hour."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring,  "  Stulte  et  inauspicato  dies  festos  de  Graecorum 

dtscessu  cdebrantcs."    Consult  Virgil,  Aen.  2.  248.  seqq.  16.  Fajterct.    For  fefettisset. 

So,  io  the  18th  verse,  urcrct  for  ussisscL 

1~  Palam  gravis.    "  Openly  terrible."— 18.  Nescios  fari  infantes.    An  imitation  ol  the 

Greek  form,  i-^in  rUva.  Etiam  tatentem  matris  in  alro.  Language  atrikingly  descriptive  of 

abarbarous  age.    Coropare  the  word»  of  Agameronon.  II.  6.  67.  seqq  21.  Ni,  luis 

Jfcrai,  kc.  "  Had  not  the  father  of  the  gods,  swayed  by  thy  entreaties  and  by  those  of  the 
loreJy  Venus,  grantcd  to  the  fortoncs  of  Aencas  walls  r»-ared  uuder  morc  favourable  aus- 
pices."  The  allusion  is  to  Rome,  and  to  thc  pretended  descent  of  the  Romans  from  the 
Trojan  race.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  3.  59. 

25.  Doctor  Argiratftdicm  Thaiiae.    "  God  of  the  lyre.  Instrucler  of  the  Greci.in  Muse.' 
ThaHM  is  here  equivalent  to  Musae  lyricae,  and  Apollo  is  iovoked  as  the  deity  who  taught 
the  Greeks  to  exccl  in  lyric  numbers.    Corapare  Euripides,  Mcd.  424.  stqq.  «5»a«  Ote™ 
toths  iyirwp  /itX/wv,  which  Bentley  also  cites  in  confirmation  of  ducinr  as  the  true 

lecooo.  But  consult  on  this  point  Various  Readings.  26.  Xantho.    The  allusion  is  bere 

tothe  Lycian,  oot  thc  Trojan,  river.  This  stream,  though  the  largtst  in  Lycia,  was  yct  of 
iocoosiderable  size.  On  its  banks  stood  a  city  of  the  same  name,  the  greatest  in  the  whole 
country.  About  60  stadia  eastword  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Xantbus  was  tbe  city  of 
Patara,  famed  for  its  oracle  of  Apollo.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Odc  3.  4.  64.  and 

Manncrt,  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und R.  vol.  6.  pt.'S.  p.  1C2.  170.  Dauniae  defende  decus  Camenoe. 

"  Defend  the  honour  of  the  Roman  Muse."  Grant,  that  in  the  Saecular  hymn,  which  the 
imperial  Augustus  bids  me  compose,  I  may  support  the  honour  of  thc  Roman  lyre,  and 
coatiooe  to  merit  tbo  applouse  of  my  countrymen.  Dauniae  is  here  eijuivaJcnt  to  Italac, 
i  e.  Romanae.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  1.  34.  and  1. 22.  13. 

28.  Letis  Agytiu.  "  O  youthful  Apollo."  The  appellnlion  Agyieus  is  of  Greek  origin 
('Aywrif)}  and,  if  the  common  derivation  be  correct,  denotcs  "the  guardian  deity  of  streets," 
(from  iyviet,  "  a  street,"j  it  being  the  custom  at  Athens  to  erect  small  conical  cippi,  in 
honoor  of  Apollo,  in  the  vestibules  and  before  the  doors  of  their  houscs.  Herc  he  was 
invoked  as  the  averter  of  evil,  and  the  worsbip  here  oflered  him  consisted  in  burning 
perfumes  before  these  pillars,  in  adorning  tbem  with  myrtle  garlands,  hangiug  fillets  upon 
them,  &c.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  custom  originated  in  Athens.  It 
appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Dorians,  and  introduced  into  this  city  in  obedience 
to  ao  oracle.  Thus  Porphyrion  remarks  in  his  scholia  on  the  present  passage :  "  Ez 
rtspontosui  (Pythii)  oraeuli  in  riis  publicis  urbis  suac  Aihtnitnsts  saiutis  uUurtbus  sacrU 
fart  Apollini  inslitutrunt  et  Agycum  appdlare."  Compare  tbe  scboliast  to  Aristophanes, 
Vt*f.  870.  Pausanias,  8.  53.  A>uMcr,  Dorirr,  1.  299.  scqq.  As  rcgards  the  pillars  erected  nt 
Alhens,  the  ancients  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  whether  to  regard  them  as  altar.*,  or  ns  a  spr»r.ies  of 
<t»tucs.  Compare,  on  this  point,  the  Scholi&st  to  Arittophanes,  Vrsp.  870.  ond  Thesm.  496. 
Btrpxnlion.  Hesychius.  Helladius  (ap.  Phot.  e.  279.  p.  1596.)  Piaufvs,  (Merc.  4.  1.9.) 
S'tp/i.  Byza.nL  s.  v.  ayvtH.  Otto,  (de  diis  riatibus)  and  Zocga,  de  Obetiscis,  p.  210.  Mtlller  - 
states that  this  emblem  of  Apollo  appears  on  coins  of  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  Aptera  in  Crete, 
Megara,  Byzantium,  Oricum,  Ambracia,  &c.  (AfttWer,  Dorier.  I  c.) 

29.  Spiritum  Phocbus  mihi,  Lc.  The  bard,  having  addressed  hw  prayer  to  Apollo  in  the 
preceding  stanza^now  fancaes  that  the  snpplication  has  bcen  heard,  and,  breaking  forth  into 
*  »traio  of  poetic  enthusiasm,  addresses  himself  to  tbe  cborus  of  raaidens  and  youths  whoro 
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be  supposes  to  be  standiog  around  and  awaitiug  liis  instructkms.  My  prajrer  is  pioted, 
*'  Pboebus  has  givcn  me  poetic  inspiration,  Phoebus  lia»  given  me  the  art  of  soog,  aod  the 

name  of  poct.*  31.  Virgwum  prtmat,  &c.    "  Ye  noblest  of  tse  virgios,  and  ye  bojj 

sprung  from  illustriou»  sires."  The  maidens  and  youths  who  composed  tbe  choros  »t  tbe 
Saecular  celebration,  ond  whom  the  poet  ima^ines  tliat  he  has  here  before  bioi,  werecbo^n 

from  the  first  families.  33.  DeUae  tutela  dcae.    "  Te  that  are  protected  by  the  Delian 

Diaoa."  Comjiare  Catullus,  34.  1.  seqq.  "  Dianat  nonw  tn  fide  PueUae,  et  pseriintegri'' 
and  the  remark  of  DOring,  ad  loc.  "  Diana  enim  et  ipsa  servabat  castitatem  et  a  ca«tb  ooii 

volebat."    Consult  also  Spanhcim,  ad  Caltim.  Hymn.  in  Dian.  6.  34.  Lyncas.  Com]w 

Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  13.  40. 

35.    Lesbium  serrate  pedcm,  &c.    •*  Observe  tlie  Lcsbian  measure,  and  the  strikiog  of  ny 
thumb."    The  Lesbian  measure  is  only  another  naroe  for  the  Sapphic,  asinveoted  by  Sap- 
pho,  the  celebrated  poetess  of  Lesbos.    In  this  spccies  of  verse,  both  the  Saecular  bymo 
and  the  present  ode  are  composed.    As  regards  the  expression  poUicis  ictum,  two  opioioos 
exist ;  some  commenlators  rcferring  it  to  the  mode  of  marking  tbe  termination  of  cadences 
and  measures,  by  the  application  of  the  tbumb  to  the  strings  of  tbe  lyre ;  and  others.oo  tbe 
contrary,  supposing  it  to  allude  merely  to  the  beating  of  time,  witfaout  the  tbomb,s  eomin- 
at  all  in  contact  with  nn  instrumcnt.   The  former  is undoubtedly  the  more  correct  interpre 
tation,  and  we  have  transloted  tlie  tcrm  ictum  in  accordance  with  it.    Sbould  tbe  laifer. 
however,  be  preferred,  the  word    beating"  must  be  substitated  for"  striking."  Vaoder- 
bourg  seems  to  incline  toward  the  opinion  which  we  have  ventured  to  reject,  aod  it  will  be 
but  just  therefore  to  subjoin  his  note,  notwithstanding  its  length,  for  the  sake  of  tbose  wbo 
may  agree  witb  him.    "  Dacier  montre  fort  bicu  qu'il  y  a  deux  manieres  d'eoteBdre  le  rer?, 
pollicis  icfum,    On  pent,  avec  lcs  vieux  scboliastes,  pivsumer  qu'  Horace  &  M»p|*i5«  deja 
jouant  de  la  lyre  pour  diriger  la  voix  de  ses  choeurs  ;  ietus  pollicis  dcsigne  alors  \e  moove* 
menl  du  pouce  qui  pince  les  cordes,  et  qui,  ajoute  Dacier,  marqooit  ordinaireracotiles  nn* 
des  cadences  et  des  mesures.    Dans  1'autre  opinion  ictus  pollids  designe  seulemeot  le  battc- 
ment  de  la  mesure,  sans  que  pour  cela  le  pouce  touche  la  lyre.    Cest  cn  comnientaBt  le  v. 
274.  de  1*  Art  poetique  que  Dacier  la  developp*  et  s'appuie  de  deus  aotorttes.  D  abord  le 
vieux  sclieliaste  de  Juvenol  observe  sur  le  v.  170.  dc  la  satyre  11.  que  du  temps  de  sooao- 
teur  on  battoit  la  roesure  avec  des  coquilles,  parce  qu'  alors  les  maitres  du  choeorne  lalia' 
toient  pas  encore  avec  les  mains  :  7«tis  enun  anlta  pcrcuticbant,  saUantibus  puntomimis,  qsu 
tunc  non  erat  ut  mesochori  per  utcreni  manibus.    Ceci  prouvc.  qu*  inaYpendaujraeot  des  ac- 
cords  de  la  lyre,  il  y  avoit  alors,  comme  aujourd'hui,  une  manicre  de  battre  la  raesore  qtn 
n'avoit  egard  qu'au  trmps.    La  seconde  autorite  est  celle  de  Terentianus  Maurus.  Kn  espli- 
quanl  la  maniere  dc  scander  les  vers  iambiqnes,  il  dit  que  les  maftres  onl  coutome  den  dw- 
quer  les  rej»os  pollieis  sonore  c e l  plausu  ptdis  (v.  634.)    Lc  frappement  du  pied.  donnc  poor 
cquivalent  au  bmit  du  pouce,  me  sctuble  prouvcr  quc  la  lyre  n'6toit  pour  rien  dans  le  dernt- 
cr.    Dacier  a  enmparg  les  coquilloges,  dont  il  est  question  dans  Juvenal,  aux  castagnettes 
modernes.        so.or  pollicis  de  Tcrentianus  Maurus  ne  seroit-il  pas  ce  clnquement  dn  piorr 
dont  la  villageoisde  quelqucs  proviuces  se  servcnt  pour  marqucr  la  mesurc  en  dansanf" 

37.  Rile  Laionae  puerum  cantntcs.    '*  Duly  celebrating  in  song  tbe  son  of  Latona."  Com- 
pare  the  Greek  form  of  expression,  Atiroit  watia.    Thc  Saecultr  hymn  turas  priocipally 

upon  the  praises  of  Apollo  and  Dianau  -38.  Cresctnttm  face  Noctilueam.   '*  Tbe  rodde^ 

tbat  shines  in  tlie  night-season,  increasing  in  tbe  splendour  of  her  beams."   Dinna  was  wor 
shipped  at  Rorae  under  the  appellation  of  Noctiluca,  and  had  a  temple  erected  toberoo  tbe 
Palatine  hill    This  name  alludes  as  well  to  her  shining  by  niglit,  ns  to  Ihe  circoortanee  of 
hertemple  being  adorned  during  tbat  pcriod  with  lights.   Thus  Varro  remarks:  (L-  L  * 
10.)    "  Luna,  quod  sola  lueet  noetu  :  itaque  ea  dicta  Nodduca  in  Palalio,  nam  ioi  nxt*  ^ 

trmplian."   Compare  the  Greek  epithets  wmfaiis,  v^-nX^^H,  Lc.  39.  P rosptratn  frsp* 

"  Propitious  to  the  producttono  of  the  earth."  Compare  the  Greek  *<pf>«p**r,  aod  Cststisi 
34. 19.  teqq.  »  Rustiea  agrkolae  barns  Teeta  fmgUms  trpUs,"  wbere  the  allusioo  1«  to  »!" 
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sumc  goddes*.— — Cdertmquc  pronos,  &.c.  "  And  swift  in  rolling  onward  the  rapid  months." 
Celtrem  tolrere  menses  u  a  Graectsm  for  ctltrtm  in  velttndis  mensibut.  As  regards  the  epi- 
tiiet  pronos,  compare  the  cxplanation  of  Doring :  "  prono  adeoque  praecipiU  cursu  labentcs." 

41.  Nuptajamdicts.    "  United  at  length  in  Uie  bands  of  wedlock,  thou  shalt  say."  Jam 
is  bere  used  for  tandem.   (Compare  SchMs,  Doctr.  Part.  L.  L.  p.  206.)    The  poet,  in  the  be- 
ginning  o£  this  stanza,  turns  to  the  maidens,  and  addresses  hiroself  to  the  leader  of  tbe  cho- 
rus  as  the  rcpreseutative  of  the  wbole  body.    The  inducement  whlch  he  holds  out  to  them 
for  the  proper  performance  of  theirpart  in  the  celebralion,  is  extremely  pleasing ;  the  pros- 
pect,  namcly,  of  a  happy  marriage ;  for  the  ancients  believed,  that  the  virgins  composing 
the  chorus  at  the  Saecular  and  other  solemnities  were  always  recompensed  with  a  happy 
union.    Coropare  CaUimachns,  Htpnn.  in  Apoll.  14.  and  Spanheim,  ad  loe.— 42.  Sateuto 
fcstas  referente  luces.   "  When  tbo  Saecular  period  brought  back  the  festal  days."   The  Sae- 
cular  games  were  celebrated  once  every  110  years.   Before  the  Julian  refonnation  of  tbe 
calendar,  the  Roman  was  a  lunar  y ear,  whicb  was  brougbt,  or  was  meant  to  be  brought,  into 
harmony  withthe  solaryear  by  the  insertion  of  an  intercalary  month.   Joseph  ScaJiger  hos 
shown  tbat  the  principle  was  to  tntercalate  a  month,  alternately  of  22  aud  23  days,  every 
other  year  during  periods  of  twenty-two  years,  in  each  of  which  perinds  suclj  an  intercala- 
ry  month  was  insertedten  tiroes,  tbe  last  bitnnium  being  passed  over.  *As  five  years  made  a 
lustrum,  so  five  of  these  periods  made  a  saccidum  of  110  year*.   (Scaliger,  de  emendat.  temp. 
p.  80.  stqq.—  Ntthbuhr'$  Rotnan  History,  vot.  1.  p.  334.  Hart  and  Thiritcaits  transl) — -43. 
Reddidi  carmcn.    "  Recited  a  hymn."    Compare  tbe  explanatiou  of  DSring.    «•  Chorodu 
dascahu  enim  choro  carmcn,  dum  iilud  docti,  tradit ;  chorus  autem  earmtn,  dum  illud  canit,  red- 

dit.  Docilis  modorum,  &c.   "  After  baving  learnt,  with  a  docile  mind,  the  measuresof  the 

poet.Horace.''   Modorum  refers  as  well  to  the  movements  as  to  the  singing  of  the  chorus.'» 


ODE  7.  This  plece  U  similar,  in  its  complexion,  to  the  foorth  ode  of  Uie  first  book.  In 
both  these  productions  the  same  topic  is  enforced,  the  brevity  of  life  and  the 
wisdom  of  present  enjoyment. — The  individual  to  whom  the  ode  is  uddifssed,  is  the  same 
with  the  Torquatus  to  whom  the  fifth  epistle  of  the  first  hook  is  inscribed.  He  was  grandson 
of  L.  Munlius  Torquatus,  who  held  the  consulship  io  the  yeartbat  Horace  was  boro.  (Ode 
3.  21. 1.)  Vranderbourg  remarks  of  him  as  follows:  "  On  ne  connoit  ce  Torquatus  que  par 
l*Ode  qai  nous  occupe,  et  1'epitre  6  du  livre  1,  qu'  Horace  lui  addresse  pareiltement.  0  en 
resulte  que  cet  ami  de  notre  podte  ctoit  un  homme  eloquent  et  fort  estimable,  mais  un  peu 
attaque  de  la  manie  de  thesauriser,  manie  d'autant  plus  bizarre  ches  lui,  qu*il  «ott,  dit-on, 
celibataire  et  n'eutassoit  que  ponr  des  collateraux." 


1.  Diffngcre  nives :  &c.  "The  snows  are  fled:  their  verdure  is  now  returning  to  the 
lields  and  their  foliage  to  thc  trees."  The  beauty  and  spirit  of  diffugere  are  worthy  of  all 
pralse.  -3.  Mutat  terra  victs.  "Tbe  earth  changes  its  appearance."  Compare  the  ex- 
planation  of  Mitscherlich.  "  Victs  terrac  de  colore  tjus,  per  annuas  riccs  apparentc,  ac  pro 

dirersa  anni  tanpcstaU  vanantc,  dictae."  EU  decrescentia  ripas,  &c.    u  And  the  decreasing 

rivers  begin  to  flow  along  thelr  banks."  The  se«?on  of  inundations  bas  gone  by,  and  the 
streama,  no  longer  swollen  by  the  melting  of  tbe  snows,  now  confine  tbemselves  to  their 
banks.  The  poet  alludes,  of  course,  to  an  advanced  period  of  the  spring.  Compare 
Seneea,  Hert.  Ott.  588.  where  the  reference  is  to  the  Achelous  at  tbe  close  of  that  sea*on. 

^*^^^^^    ^I^^^  a^         n\^£(&  §  y 

Vere  pcracto,  pontret  undas 
Gracilifqiu  ^radu  ferperrt  aeqnn. 
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5.  Gratia.  Comparc  Explanntory  Notcs,  Ode  1,  30.  6.  Audtt  duttrt  dvros.  '•  Veutaiw 

to  lead  up  Ihe  dances."    Compare  Ode  1.  4.  6.  7.  lmntortalia  nt  tperu,  kc.  "  Hopenot 

for  a  never  ending  existcnce  ;  of  tbis  Ihc  year  warns  thee.  aod  (he  hoar  thatharrief  along 
with  it  the  gratefol  dny."   The  idea  of  the  poet  is,  that  the  vicissitudes  of  tbc  «euons  sboold 

reniind  us  of  the  brevity,  and  the  changing  charactcr,  of  our  own  e&istenre  9.  Frigew 

mifsiunt  Zephyris.    "  The  winter-colds  are  bcginning  to  moderale  under  Ibe  breetes  of  the 

west.''  m  Compare  Ode  1.  4.  1.  Ver  proterit  Aestas.    "  Summertramples  upon  Sprin»'* 

Proterit  beautifully  describes  the  hot  and  ardent  progress  of  the  Summer  season.  Compare 
thercroark  of  Jani:  "  Proterif,  ptdibus  conculcat,  sirc  protudit :  quam  ornatt  epltqut  ad  ro- 

pidam  vim  fcrociamque  cujus  notio  Aeslatis  propria .'"  10.  Inlcritnra,  simul,  6ct.  •'  Doom- 

ed  in  its  turn  to  perish,  as  soon  ns  fruitful  Auttimn  shall  have  poured  forth  ilsstores.,, 
is  here  put  for  simul  ae.  12.  Bruma  iners.    Compare  Dion.  6  5.  xt*lPa 

13.  Damna  tamen  celeret,  &c.  11  The  rapid  months,  however,  repairtbe  losses  occasioned 
by  the  change  of  the  seasons."  Before  the  Julian  reformation  of  the  calendar.  the  Roman 
was  a  lunar  year.  Hence  lunae  was  frequently  used  in  the  language  of  poetry,  even  tfter 
the  change  had  taken  placc,  ns  equivalent  to  mcnses. — The  idea  intended  to  lie  conreyed  in 
tbiaandthc  three  following  lines  is  one  which  a  purerfaith  has  long  since  taoght  usto 
reject.  The  seasons  that  now  end,  eiclairos  the  bard,  re  appear  with  the  revolving  months, 
but  we,  when  once  we  hnvn  de?cended  to  thc  f hades,  arc  to  remnin  there  forever.  Com- 
pare  Catu/lus,  5.  4.  sraq. 

* 

Solcs  occulerc  ct  redire possunt : 
Xobis  cum  scmcl  occidit  brcvis  lux, 
Xo.t  est  pcrpdua  una  dormicnda." 

15.  Pius  Aentas,  &c  In  order  to  show  thnt  none  are  exempt  from  tbe  power  ot  deata, 
the  poet  here  enomerates  somc  of  the  most  celebrated  naroes  in  the  earlier  historye* 
Rorae.— The  epithet  dives  alludes  merely  to  the  wealth  and  powcr  of  Tullas  and  Anco»,  as 
raonarchs ;  with  a  referencc,  at  thc  same  tirae,  however,  to  priroitive  days,  since  Claudiu; 
(16.  109.)  when  comparing  Rome  under  Ancus  with  Ihe  same  city  under  the  emperors, 

speaks  of  the  "  mocnia  pauperis  Anci."  16.  Sumus.    Equivalent  to  manemus.  Asrerard^ 

the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  comparc  Anacreon.  4.  9.  'oAfyq  tivtf  ntiipteD*,  and  the 
language  of  a  tragic  fragment,  (cp.  Grot.  Erc*.  Trag.p.  G23.)  6  &**&v  ri  p*Uv  im  ««i 
KTtra  xfloi^.    So  also  Ovid,  (Mct.  r}.  496.)  "  Vos  einis  exiguus  geUdaeque  jaeebitis  «martt." 

17.  An  adjiciant,  &c.   "  Whether  the  gods  ahove  intend  to  add  to-morrow'3  hounto 

this  dayrs  sum,"  i.  e.  to  the  sum  of  existence  which  this  day*  has  raade"  19.  Amksfu 

dederis  animo.  "  Which  thou  shalt  havo  bestowed  upon  thyself."  Amico  is  here  put  stoply 
for  tuo,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  idiom,  by  which  ^%>«  is  used  for  cfc,  Tboj  fte 
tvfi&i-  Tkcognis,  1067.  ^Aov  *ijo.  Homer.  II.  1.  491,  &c.  The  phrase  animo  dart  issbo 
iinitated  from  the  Grcek,  coCvo.,  or  Xapt^ceea,,  ^vxl-  Thus,  in  Theocritus,  (16.  24.) «  »*™ 
o»o  ro  fiiv  ^tx?»  Ti  *al  lovvai  aotfir.  Compare  also  the  Latin  forms^emc  d*n\  gtsi» 
indulgcrc,  ahd  Uie  rcmarks  of  Voss,  ad  Virg.  Gcorg.  p.  145.  scqq. 

21.  Et  de  te  splendida,  &c  "  And  Minos  shall  have  passed  his  impartial  senteDctupon 
thce."  SpUndida  arbitria  here  detiotts  n  clear,  impartial  decision,  tbe  justice  of  wbkh  all 
can  see  and  musi  immediotely  ncknowledgc.  So  the  Bandusia»  fount  is  styled  (Ode  3. 13 
1.)  splcndidior  vitro,  "  clearer  tban  glass."  Compare  Forcellinis  explanation  of  the  presaat 
passagc:  *•  Pratclarmn  tt  acqnam  sentcntiam  et  probatam  omnibus."  Ernesti,  (C/ot.  CifX 
among  other  meanings  of  splcndidus,  assigns  the  following,  which  appears  pecoliarly  ap- 
plicablc  to  the  prcscnt  case.  "  Ezcelkns,  cujus  ris  et  pracstantia  ferit  ocu/os  ctnmum." — 24 
Kesliluct.    "  Shall  restore  to  the  light  of  day."  Pietas.    Compare  Eiplanatory  Notr 
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Ode  3.  14.  5.  26.  Infernis  ienebris.   "  From  the  darkness  of  Ihe  lower  worid."  26. 

Hippolytum.     Consult  Lempritrts  CUusuud   DUtionary,  Anthon's  ed.  1829.  8.  v.  28. 

PirUhoo.    Compare  Ode  3.  4.  80.  and  Lcmprieres  Ctass.  DUt.  s.  r. 


ODE  8.  Supposed  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia,  at  wbich  period  of 
the  year,  as  well  as  on  other  slated  festivals,  it  was  tpstomary  among  the  Ro- 
mans  for  friends  to  send  presents  to  one  another.  Tbe  ode  before  us  constitutes  the  poefs 
gift  to  Censorinus,  and,  in  order  to  enhance  its  value,  he  dcseants  on  the  praises  of  bis  fa- 
voorite  art. — There  were  two  distinguUhed  individuals  at  Rome  of  the  name  of  Censo- 
rinus,  the  fatber  and  son.  The  latter,  C.  Marcius  Censorinus,  is  mont  probably  tbe  one 
wbo  is  here  addressed,  as  in  puint  of  year6  be  was  the  more  fit  of  the  two  to  be  the  com- 
paniun  of  Horace,  and  as  Velleius  Paierculus  (2.  102.)  styles  him,  virum  demerendis  homi- 
nibnt  genUum.    He  wasconsul  along  with  C.  Asinius  Gallus,  A.  U.  C.  746. 


1.  Donarem  paieras,  &c.  "  Liberal  to  my  friends,  Censorinus,  I  would  bestow  upon 
them  cups  and  pleasing  vessels  of  bronze."  Or,  more  freely :  "  I  would  liberally  bestow 
on  my  friends,  Censorinus,  cups  and  vases  of  beauieuii:»  bronze."  Tbe  poet  alludes  to 
tbe  taste  for  collecting  antiques,  whicb  then  prevailed  among  bis  countrynien.  The  paierae 
were  broad  cups,  used  for  libations,  (compare  Explanatory  lNotes,  Ode  1.  31.  2.),  unless 
drinking-goblets  be  bere  meant,  as  in  VirgiL  Aen.  1.  739.  As  regards  thc  expression  com- 
inodus  meis  sodalibus,  compare  the  Greek  form  fyptroi  ro~t  tpaU  <pi\ois.  and  the  language  of 

Plato  (28.  l.—Anal.  Brunck.  1. 174.)  in  relationto  Pindar,  1*  ««•  3- 

Tripodas,  The  term  tripod  is  applied,  in  archaeology,  to  any  sort  of  vessel,  table,  seat,  or 
anstrument  having  three  feet  The  ancieuts  made  very  common  use  of  the  tripod  for 
domestic  pnrposes,  to  set  their  lamps  or  vases  upon,  and  also  in  religious  ceremouies. 
Ferhaps  tbe  most  frcquent  application  of  all  otners  was  to  serve  waterout  in  tbeir  common 
habitations.  In  tbese  instances,  the  upper  part  wasso  disposed  as  to  receivc  a  vnse.  (Elmc's 
Jjiciionary  of  the  Fine  Arts,  s.  r.)  On  the  suhject  of  Tripods  gencrally,  consult  Monlfaucon, 
rol.  2.  pt.  1.  pl.  52  and  53.    Spanheim,  ad  Caiiim.  Hymn.in  Del.  90.    Thesaitrus  Anl.  Rom. 

of  Graettius,  vol.  5.  p.  317.  scuq.    Museum  Kirrherianum,  ctast.  l.p.4.  scqq.  Pratmia 

fortium  G  aio.  um.  Trip- ds  were  frequently  given  as  prizes  at  the  public  celebrations  of 
the  Greeks.  Compare  Homer,  II.  19.  2o4.  Htswd.  scut.  Htre.  312.  Pindar.  Itihm.  1.  27. 
Spanhftm,  ad  Catlim.  Hymn.  in  Dcl.  90. 

r 

4.  Nequc  tu  pestima  mnntrum  ferrtx.    "  Nor  sbouldst  thou  receive  the  meanest  of  gtfts." 

A  litotes,  for  tu  optima  d  rarissima  munera  ferres.  5.  Divite  me  SiilUet  artium,  Ac. 

•'Werelrich  in  the  works  of  art,  wbich  either  a  Parrhasius  or  a  Scopas  produced ;  the 
latter  in  marble,  tbe  former  by  the  aid  of  iiquid  colours,  skilful  in  representing  at  one  time 
a  buman  being,  at  another  a  god."  Sotlcrs  pomrc  homincm  is  a  Graecism  for  soUers  >n  po- 
iicndo  hnmine,  or  hominem  ponendi.  As  regards  the  use  of  povere  itself,  like  the  Greek  Urivat, 
in  reference  to  the  eiertions  of  art,  c«.mpare  Ovid,  A.  A  3.  401.  "  Si  Venerem  Cuu»  nun- 
quam  pnsuissel  Ape\tss,,%  and  consult  Hei  sius,  ad  Ovid.  I.  c.  ai.d  Burmam,  ad  Or.  Met  10. 
516.— The  artists  bere  mentioned  are  taken  by  tbe  poet  as  the  re*>peciive  representatives  ot 
painting  and  statuary .   Consult,  j  n  relation  to  them,  LcmprUrc's  Class.  Did.  Anthon's.  ed. 

9.  Sednon  haec  mihi  vis,  &c.    "  But  I  possess  no  store  of  these  things,  nor  hast  thou  a 
fortune  or  inclination  that  needs  such  curiosities."    In  other  words :  I  am  too  poor  to  own 
valuables,  whUe  thou  art  too  rich  and  hast  too  many  of  tbem,  lu  need  or  desire  any 
•II.  Gaudes  eamnthus,  acc.  "  Thy  deligbt  is  in  verses,  verses  we  can  bestow,  aud 
fi*  a  value  to  the  gi/t."   The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  Thou  carest  far  less  for  the 
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things  that  we  have  inentiooed  than  for  tbe  productions  of  the  Mase.  Here  we  ean  liestotr 
apresenl,and  can  eiplain,  moreover,  the  trae  valoeof  the  gift.  Cups,  aod  vases,  and  tripods, 
are  estiinatcd  in  accordance  with  the  caprice  and  tbe  luxory  of  tbe  age,  but  the  fame  of 
verse  is  immortal.  The  bard  then  proceeds  to  eiemplify  thc  never-dying  hoooors  wbteh 
his  art  can  bcstow. 

13.  Non  incisa  notit,  4ic.  "  Not  raarbles,  marked  with  public  inscriptions,  by  which  the 
breathing  of  life  retiirns  to  illustriuus  lcaders  after  death."  Ineisa  notis  publicis,  literally. 
"  engraved  with  public  iuscriptions,"  a  form  of  eipression,  however,  which  thc  idiora  of 
our  language  rejects.  A  simihtr  instance  occurs  in  Livy,  6.  29.  tabula  incisa  Itterio.— 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  poetic  thaa  the  idea  contaraed  tn  the  words  per  quat  spiruus 
tl  vila  redit,  fcc.  the  hero  again  breathes  the  breath  of  life  aroid  the  recoilections  and  tbe 

praises  of  hit  countrymen.  16,  Non  ederes fugae,  «fcc.  "  Not  the  rapid  tigbt  of  Hannlbal. 

nor  his  threats  hurlt-d  back  upon  him."  The  eipression  cdercs  /agoc  refers  to  tbe  iraddeu 
departure  of  Hannibal  from  Italy,  when  recalled  by  the  Carthaginians  to  make  bead  againsf 
Scipio.  Ile  had  threalened  that  he  would  overthrow  the  power  of  Rome;  these  threats 
Scipio  hurled  back  upon  the  invader,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  Cartbage  to  the  field  of 
Zarna.  —17.  Non  slipendia  Carlhagims  impiae.  **  Not  the  tribute  imposed  tipon  perndious 
Corthage."   Compare  Livy,  38.  68,    "  Idco  Si/phacem  eepit,  Haunibalcm  dericit,  Carthaginenx 

xodigalem  nobxs  fe-it  "   Consult  also  Varioos  Reading*.  18  Ejus,  qui  deuuta,  Scc.  Tho 

order  of  constr.iction  is  as  follows :  Clarius  indicant  laudes  ejus,  qui  rediit  lurratus  nomcn  ab 
Afrien  domita,  qunm,  &c.    Scipio  obtained  the  agnomen  of  Africanus,  from  bis  conqoests  in 

Africa,  a  title  suhseque  ntly  bestowed  on  the  younger  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Cartbage.  

90.  Cdibrae  rierides.  "  The  Muses  of  Calabria."  The  allosion  is  to  the  poet  Eooios,  who 
was  born  at  Rudiae  in  Calabria.  and  who  celebrated  the  exploits  of  his  friend  and  patron,  thc 
clder  Scipio,  in  his  Annals  or  metrical  chronicles,  and  also  in  a  poem  connected  with  these 
Annals,  and  devoted  to  the  praise  of  the  Roman  comrnander.    Comparc  Dunlvp's  Roman 

Literature,  vol.  l.p.  117  and  120.-  Nrqne  si  chartne  sileant,  &c.    "Nor,  if  writing^  be 

silent,  shalt  thou  reap  any  reward  for  what  thou  mayest  have  laudibly  accomplisbed."  An 
evident  imitation  of  Pindar,  01.  10.  109.  seqq.  Ka\  Srar,  mXd  lefcts,  iotiSt  arcc,  *.  r.  >..  Tbe 
construction  in  the  teit  is  mercoicm  (illius)  quod  benefeteris 

22.  Qti/rf  foret  lliae,  &c.    "  What  would  the  son  of  llia  and  of  Mars  be  now,  if  invidiouj 
sil'*nce  had  siifled  thn  merits  of  ftomulus?"    Ln  other  words  ;  Where  would  be  Jhe  faroe 
and  ihe  glory  of  Romulus,  if  Ennim  hadbeen  silent  in  his  praise.    Horaca  ailudes  to  the 
mention  made  by  Ennius,  in  his  Annals,  of  the  fablcd  birth  of  Romulus  and  Reraus. — As  re 

gards  llia.  compare  Eiplanatory  N..les,  Ode  3.  9.8.  24.  Obstaret.    Pot  fbr  ohstuissei 

 25.  Ereptum  Htugiit fiuetibus  Aeacum,  &c.    "  The  power,  and  tbefavour,  and  the  Uy* 

of  cmiuent  poets,  consecrate  to  immortality,  and  place  in  the  tslands  of  the  blessed,  Aeacu* 
rescued  from  the  doroinion  of  the  grave."    Stugiis  ftuctibus  is  here  equivalent  to  morit 

Compare  thc  Greek  form  of  eipression  «ty'  *aW«.   (Piud.  Nem.  7.  45.)  27.  Diritibu*  in- 

sulis.  Tne  poet  evidently  nlludes  to  the  earlier  mytholo^y,  by  wbich  Ely.Mura  was  piaced 
in  ona  or  rooreof  thekles  of  the  weslcrn  ocean.  Comparc  Explanatory  Notcs,  Ode  2.  13. 
23.  and,  as  regard»  the  fabled  employmeut  of  Aeacus,  compare  thc  notc  on  the  22d  verse  of 

the  samc  ode.  Comecrai    'lhc  eeugtna  in  this  verb  is  wortby  of  notice.    Coajpare  Od*- 

1.  26.  11. 

29.  Sic  J"V\s  inierest.  Uc.  "  By  this  means  tbe  unweaned  Hercules  parttcipates  in  Xhr 
long.wishcd  forba«iquets  of  Jove."  Sic  is  here  equivalentbin  eflect  to  carmiiiitus  poetarum. 
— — 31.  ('larum  'ii/nda  idac  sidus.  Understand  Sii  at  the  beginning  of  this  dause.  **  By 
this  means,  the  Tyndaridae,  thai  bright  constellatioD."   Tbe  ailu&ion  is  to  Castor  and  PoJ 

htx.    Compare  F.iplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  3.  2.  38.  Ornatus  viridt  tempora  pampine 

We  must  agaio  understand  stc.  •«  By  thU  mcans.  Bacchus,  havtng  hts  tcmples  adorned  witb 
the  verdaot  vine-leaf,  leads  to  a  success^l  issue  tbe  prayers  of  toe  btwbandmen.'»   Or,  U 
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otker  words,   By  thc  songs  of  bards  Bacchus  is  gifted  with  the  priviieges  and  the  aitribatca 
ef  divintty.— With  respect  to  Bacchas,  considered  as  a  deity  of  the  conntry,  compare  Ev 
ilanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  6. 7. 


ODE  9.   la  the  preeeding  odethe  poet  asserts,  tbatthe  only  patb  to  immortality  is  througb 
the  verses  of  ihe  bard.   The  same  idea  again  meets  us  in  the  present  piece,  and 
Horace  promises,  tbrough  the  medium  of  his  numbers,  an  eternity  of  fame  to  Lollius.  My 
lyric  poems  are  not  destined  to  perish,  he  exclairas  ;  for,  even  tbougb  Homer  enjoys  the 
(irst  rank  araong  the  votaries  of  the  Muse,  stitl  the  straius  of  Pindar.  Siinooides,  Stesicho- 
nu,  Aoacreon  and  Sappho,  Wve  in  the  remembranee  of  men  ;  and  my  own  productions, 
tberefure,  in  wbich  l  have  followed  the  footsteps  of  tbese  illustrious  children  of  song,  will.  I 
knotr,  be  rescned  from  tbe  nigbt  of  obllvion.   The  memory  of  tbose  whom  tbey  celebrate 
descends  to  afterages  witb  tbe  nurabers  of  the  bard,  while,  if  a  poet  he  wanting,  tbe  bra- 
vest  of  heroes  sleeps  forgotten  in  tbe  tymb.   Tby  praises  tben,  Lollius,  shall  be  my  themc, 
nad  tby  numerous  virtues  shall  live  in  the  immortality  of  versc. 

M.  Lollius  Palicanus,  to  whom  this  ode  is  addressed,  enjoyed,  for  a  long  time,  a  very  high 
repatation.    Augustus  gave  him,  A.  U.  C.  728.  the  government  of  Galatia,  with  the  title  of 
propraetor.    He  acquilted  himself  so  wel!  in  this  office,  that  tbe  emperor,  in  order  to  recom- 
peose  his  services,  namedhim  consul,  in  732,  with  L.  Aemilius  Lepidus.    In  tbis  year  tbe 
present  ode  was  written,  and  tbus  far  nothing  had  occurred  to  tarnish  bis  fame.    Being  sent, 
in  737,  to  engage  the  Germans,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  he  had  the  misfortune, 
after  3ome  successes,  to  experience  a  defeat,  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  Lotliana  cla- 
itt,  and  in  which  he  lost  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  legion.    It  appears,  bowever,  that  he  was 
ahleto  repair  tbis  disaster  and  regain  the  confidence  of  Augnstus  ;  for  this  monarcb  chosc 
him,  about  tbe  year751,  to  accompany  his  grandson  Caius  Caesar,  into  the  East,  as  a  kindof 
director  of  bis  youth,  ("  vetuli  moderator  juventae."  VeU.  Pat.  2. 102.)  It  was  in  tbis  mission  to 
tbe  Kast,  seven  or  eight  years  after  the  death  of  our  poet,  tbat  he  became  guilty  of  tbe 
:reatest  depredations,  and  formed  secret  plots,  which  were  disclosed  to  Caius  Caesar  by  thc 
king  of  the  Parthians.    Lollius  died  suddenly  a  fe^days  after  tfais,  leaving  behind  him  an 
odious  memory.    Whether  his  eod  was  votuntary  or  othcrwise  Velleius  Paterculus  declares 
bimself  unable  to  decide.— We  must  not  confound  this  individual  with  the  Lollius  to  whom 
tbe  second  and  eightcentb  epistles  of  the  first  book  are  inscribed,  a  mistake  into  whicb  Da- 
( ier  bas  fallen,  and  wbich  he  endeavours  to  support  by  very  feeble  arguments.  Sanadon 
has  clearly  shown  thatthese  two  epistles  are  evidently  addressed  to  a  very  young  man,  tbe 
father,  probably,  of  Lollia  Paulina,  whom  Caligttla  took  away  from  C.  Memmius,  in  order  to 
espouse  ber  himself,  and  whom  he  repudiated  soon  after.   We  have  in  Pliny  (N  H.  9. 35.) 
a  curtous  passage  respecting  the  enormous  riches  which  this  Lollia  had  inherited  from  her 
snwdfather.  * 


1.  Nefortc  credas,  kc.  "  Do  not  for  a  moment  believe  tbat  the  wonls  are  destined  to  pe- 
fisb,  which  I,  born  on  the  banks  of  the  far-resounding  Aufidus.  am  wont  to  utter,  to  be  ac- 

companied  by  the  strings  of  the  lyre  through  an  art  before  unknown."  2.  Longe  sc- 

nnnUm  natus  ad  Aufidum.    Equivalent  in  effect  to  the  single  term  Aypulus.    Comparc  Ex- 

l  laTiatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  30.  10.  3.  Non  mnte  mdgatat  per  artes.   AJluding  to  his  ltaving 

bcen  tbe  first  of  his  cotintrymen  that  obtained  distinction  as  a  lyric  poet  Compare  Ode  3. 
30.13.and  1.  26.  10. 

5.  Nen,  si  priorts,  &c.  " Altbough  the  Maeonian  Homer  bolds  the  first  rank  among  poets, 
^liltbe  strains  of  Pindarandtbe  Caean  Simonides,  aad  the  threatening  lines  of  Alcaeus, 
and  the  dignified  effosions  of  Stesicborus,  are  not  hid  from  the  knowledge  of  posterity/' 
More  Irterally  ~  "  The  Ptndaric  and  Caean  Muses,  and  the  threatening  ones  of  Alcaeus,  and 
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tbe  dignified  ones  of  Stesichorus."   As  regards  the  epitbet  Maeonius,  applied  to  Homer, 

compare  Eipjanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.6.  2.  7.  Ceat.  Compare  Cxplanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 

1.  37.  Ateaei  minacts.    AHuding  to  the  effusions  of  Alcaeus  against  the  tyrants  of  ttis 

native  island.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Odf  2.  13.  26  Stesichoriqut  grares  Cmmi- 

nae.  Stesichorus,  a  native  nf  Himera  in  Sicily,  was  born  about  632  B.  C.  (CUnton^s  Fesii 
HeUctvi,  p.  5.  2d.  ed. j  H«-  iived  in  tbe  time  of  Phalaris,  and  was  contemporary  wlth  Sap* 
pho,  Alcaeus  and  Pittacus.  That  be  v\  as  cartier  tban  Simonides  is  attested  by  tbe  verses  of 
thc  laiter  :  oZtw  y&p  "OfiJjpof  ifii  ^rael^oftof  iiiei  \aoi{.    (.Ap.  Athcn.  4.  72.— Tol.  2.  p.  170.  cd. 

Schwcigh.)  Stesichorus  used  the  Doric  dialect,  and  besidc  hymns  tn  honour  of  tbe  gods, 
and  odes  in  praise  of  heroes,  composed  wbat  may  be  called  lyrico-epic  poems,  ancb  as  one 
entitled  the  •*  Destruction  ol  Troy"  ('IX/oc  «>»$),  and  another,  called  the  *<  Orestiad. " 
('Oparrt/a.)  His  character  as  a  poet  is  titus  given  by  Quintiliaa.  (10.  1.  62.— rol.  4.  p.  50. 
ed.  Spalding.)  "  Stcsuhorum,  quam  tit  ingenio  tatidus,  matena  quoque  ostendunt,  majtma  beiJU 
ct  clarissimos  canentem  duces,  et  epici  earminis  onera  lyra  sustinentcm.  Reddit  enisn  pcrsonis  ta 
agendo  timul  loquendoquc  debilam  dignitatem  :  ac,  si  lenuissct  modum,  ndctur  nemulari  yroxi 
mus  Homerum  poluissc  :  scd  rcdundat  atque  effundilur;  quod  utcst  nprchcndiridum.  tla  coptae 
vitium  cst." 

9.  Nec  si  quid  otim  lutit  Anacreon,  &c.  "  Nor  if  Anacreon,  in  former  days,  produced  aoy 
sportive  effusion,  has  time  destroyed  it,"  i.  e.  the  strains  of  Anacreon's  sportive  muse  cooti- 
nue  also  to  exist.  Time  nas  made  fearful  ravages,  in  the  producttons  of  this  bard,  for  ns. 
At  tbe  present  day,  we  can  attribute  to  Anacreon  only  thc  fragmenU  wbich  were  collected 
by  F.  Ursinus,  and  a  few  additional  ones ;  and  not  those  poems  wbicb  commonly  go  under 
his  name,  a  few  only  excepted.  (Compare  BlomfickVs  Renuirfis  on  Maitkiae,  G.  G.  p  xxxtx.) 
Anacreon  flourisbed  B.  C.  531,  and  was  contemporary  wiUi  Cyrus,  Cambyses,  and  Polycra- 
tes  of  Samos.  He  was  thcrefore  placedby  some  in  the  beginningof  the  relgn  of  Cyrus,  aml 
by  others  iu  the  62d  Oly  tnpiad,  in  tbe  reign  of  Polycrates.  Both  are  conststent,  since  this  po- 
et  lived  to  the  age  of  85.   Compare  Lucian,  Mrcrob.  25.   \v»a«p*wr  b  ri,  aiXiv  «rft 

im  vtvrt  koX  6ylo/,Kovra.    (Clintott*  Fasli  Helienici,  p.  13.  2d.  cd.  10.  Spirut  adhuc  amor. 

&c.  44  Still  breathes  the  love,  and  still  livc  the  impassioned  feeings  of  the  Aeolian  maid 
confided  to  the  strings  of  her  lyrc."  The  allusion  is  to  Sappbo.  Compare  Explanatory 
Notes,  Ode  2.  13.  24. 

13.  ATon  sola  comtos,  &c.  The  order  of  conslroction  ts  as  follows  :  Lacaena  HeUnt  nor. 
siLxarsit  comtos  crines  aduUcri,  et  nrirata  (est)  auruvi,  Lc.  As  regards  tbe  expression  cotma 
crincs,  compare  the  remark  of  Doring  :  *4  pars  yuUhritudinis  pro  omni  vulchritudinc  "    !n  tbe 

speech  of  llector  (Hom  II.  3.  55  )  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  hair  of  Paris.  14.  Aurxa 

vcstibus  illitum.    "  The  gold  spread  profusely  over  his  garments,"  L  e.  hts  garmeols 
broidered  with  gold.    Coropare  the  analogous  usnge  of  the  Greek  vcrbs  rdeeav  aud  fifrrp1' 

 15.  Rcgalcsque  cuttus  el  comites.   "  And  his  regal  splendour  and  retinue.7'    Cuittts  bere 

refers  generally  to  the  individuaPs  manner  of  life,  and  the  extent  of  his  rcsonrces  Conv 
pare  the  e&planation  of  Jarii :  Cullus  regalcs,  sumtuosum  ct  magnificum  npparnlvm  .  <pmtc- 
nus  cultus  omniJ  exUma  tircndi  ratioP  Compare,  in  relation  to  Paris,  the  laogoage  of 
Ovid,  (Her.  13.  57.) 

"  Venerat,  (ut  fama  est),  multo  spcclabilis  auro, 
Quiqvc  sno  Phrygias  corpore  ferret  opes. 
Classe  virisque  potens,  per  quaefcra  beUa  geruntur  : 
Et  sequitur  regnipars  quotuquaequc  sui  ?" 

17.  Teuccr.  Brother  to  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  and  famed  for  his  skill  in  arcbery.  Comjxu > 

Explanatery  Notes,  Ode  1.  7.  21.  Cydonio  arcu.   "  From  a  Cydooian  bow  "   The  epi- 

thet "  Cydonian"  is  here  equivalent  in  effect  to  *f  Crctan."  Cydou  was  one  of  the  moat  an- 
cicnt  and  importaat  cities  of  Crete,  and  tbe  Cretans  were  famous  as  archers.  Cudomo,  ia 
♦  h«  present  case,  however,  ts  raerely  omaraental.  18.  Aan  stmel  itio*  vexntm.   Troy.  prr- 
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viou*  lo  its  fioal  overliirow,  had  been  twice  taken,  onceby  Hercules,  and  againby  tbe  Ama- 

xons.  Coinpare  Tzeiits,  ad  Lycophr.  69.  aod  the  Scholiast  on  Homer,  1L  3.  189.  19.  /n- 

gtns  idonwncus.    "  ldomeneos,  mighty  in  arms."   Tbe  leader  of  the  Cretans  in  tbe  Trojan 

war.   flomer  (II.  3.  230.)  compares  him  to  a  god.  20.  Slhentius.   Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode  1.  15.  24.  22.  Dtiphobus.   A  son  of  Priam,  and  the  bravest  of  tbe  Trojans 

after  Hector.  28.  Carentquia  vaie  sacro.    Compare  Pindar,  Nem.  7. 18.  seqq. 

rat  ftcydXai  y&p  ctAtoi 

mtrov iroXdv  ijtvwv  iy^om  i$tjitvat. 

29.  htertiae.  The  dative,  for  ab  inertia.  Compare  Senn.  1.4.  48.  *'  ni&i  quod  pedc  ctrio 
Distat  *ermoni>  sermo  wkrus."— — 30.  Celata  virtus.  "  Merit,  wljen  uncelebrated,"  i.  e.  when 
concealed  froro  tbe  kuowledge  of  posterity,  for  want  of  a  bard  or  hiatorian  to  celebrate  its 
praises.  ■  ••Non  *go  tt  mcis,  &c.  "  1  ivill  not  pass  thee  over  in  silence,  unhonoored  in  my 
strains,  nor  will  I  suffcr  envious  oblivion  toeflace,  wilh  impunity,  su  many  distinguished  ac- 
tions  as,  O  Lollius,  are  thine.n  The  lerm  labores  would  seem  to  allude  principally  to  his  ho- 
noflrable  and  snccessful  admlnistration  of  the  government  of  Galatia.   Compare  Infrodun- 

tory  Rcmarks.  36.  Rerumque  prudesns,  et  secundis,  kc.    "  Both  skilled  in  the  manage- 

roent  of  affairs,  and  alike  unshaken  in  prospcrity  and  misfortune."  The  poet  here  bcgins  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  claims  of  Lollius  to  an  immortality  pf  fame.  tfenee  the  connec- 
tion  in  thw  partof  the  ode  is  as  follows  :  And  worthy  art  thou,  O  Lollius,  of  being  remem- 

bered  by  after  ages,  for  "  thoii  hast  amind,"  &c  37.  Vindez.    Put  in  apposition  with 

animns.  38.  Dueentis  ad  se  euncta.   "  Drawing  all  tbings  witbin  the  sphere  of  its  influ* 

ence" 

39.  Consulqve  non  unius  anni,  &c.  "  And  not  merely  the  consul  of  a  single  year.'' 
Tbere  is  sotnetbtng  extrcmely  boid  and  beautiful  in  this  personification,  by  which  tbe  tertn 
conrul  is  appliedtothe  mindof  Lollius.  Eo,ually  beautirol  is  tbe  leading  idea  of  tbe  wbole 
passage,  tbat  the  tmnd  of  tbe  individual  wbom  be  addresses,  ever  actuated  by  the  purest 
principies,  and  ever  prefcrring  honour  to  views  of  mere  private  interest,  enjoys  aperpelual 
consulsbip.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscberlich.  "  Perpttuum  animus  tuus  eenrula- 
tumgerit,  qumuioquidem  honesturo,  ri  praetulit,  praeferi  utili,  reetum  a  pravo  discemil, 

illudque  sefltatur."  Horace  evidently  alludes  to  the  celebrated  maxira  of  tbe  Stoics,  accord- 
ing  to  wbich,  the  wise  and  upright  man  is  fit  for  all  thiugs,  fills  all  stations  well,  and,  to  the 
eye  of  reason,  fills  tbcm  always.— 42.  Rejtcit  alto  dona  nocentium,  &c.  "  Rejects  with  dis- 
Uainfal  brow  the  bribcs  of  the  guilty ;  victorious,  makesfor  himself  a  way  by  his  own  arms, 
amid  opposing  crowds."  Explicuit  sua  arma  may  be  rendered  more  literally,  though  less 
inteUigibly.  "  displays  his  arms."  The  "  opposing  crowds"  are  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  path  of  the  upright  man,  as  well  from  the  inherent  weakness  of  bis  own  nature,  as  from 
the  arts  of  the  flatterer,  and  the  machinations  of  secret  foes.  Caliing,  howcver,  virtue  and 
firmness  to  bis  aid.  he  employs  these  arms  of  purcst  tcmper  against  tbe  bost  that  surrounds 
him,  and  coroes  off  victorious  from  the  conflict. 

46.  Jtecte.    *'  Consistently  with  true  wisdom."— Rectius  oceupat  nomen  beati.    u  With  far 

§reater  propriety  does  that  man  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  bappy."  CaUei.  "  Well  knows." 

Cailere,  (from  callus,  or  callwn,  denoting  tbat  hardness  of  skinwbich  is  occasioned  by  hard 
labour,)  signifies  "  to  be  bard  like  brawn."  It  is  metaphorieally  applied  to  Uie  mind,  to  dc- 
note  that  state  of  h,  which  is  the  effect  of  repeated  impression,  or  much  practice  in  any 
subject  to  wbtch  its  attention  bas  been  directed.  CaUere.  thereforc,  signifies  to  "  to  know 
thoreughly/'  "  to  bc  well  versed  in."    (Crombit's  Gymnasiim,  rol  1.  p.  86.  3d.  ed.) 
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ODE  10.   Addressed  to  Ligurinus.— Compare  Warton,  ad  Vteoerit.  Id.  29. 
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].  Insperala  tuae,  &c.    "  VVhen  the  down  shalt  come  unexpected  on  tby  pride."  i.  e. 
When  the  down  of  advancing  years  shall  cover  the  smooth  cheeks  of  which  thoo  art  now 
so  vain,  and  sball  cause  thy  beauty  to  disappear.    Pluma  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  tasm- 
go.    The  idea  is  borrowed  from  tbe  Greek,  in  which  language  the  terms  gvort  and  «t&«  are 
often  similarly  applied.    Hence  the  use  of  JttAoj  to  denote  a  youth  on  whose  cheeks  tbe 
down  of  manhood  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance.   Compare  Jacobs  ad  AnDwl.  Gr.  vot.  2. 
pt.  3. p.  60.    As  regards  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  tbe  poet,  corapare  the  lan 
guage  of  Mitscherlich.    "  Primum  Jlons  juvcnUts  damnum  lanugo,  gcnarum  nitori  infesU" 
So  Martial,  1. 32. 6.  "  teneri  sordent  lanugine  vaftui,"  and  Statitu,  SuU.  3.  4  66.  M  *e  prima 

genas  lanugo  niienles  Carperet  tt  pulchrae  fuscarct  gratia  /ormae."  3.  Quac  nune  humeris  w- 

vditani.    "  That  now  float  upon  thy  sbonlders." 

* 

4.  Estpuniceae  flore  prior  rosae.    "  Surpasscs  the  flowerof  the  blushing  rose,"  i.  e.  tb« 

blushing  hue  of  the  rose.  5.  Hispulam.    "  Rough  with  the  covering  of  manhood."  Tbe 

term  applies  to  the  beard,  the  growth  of  manhood,  and  not,  as  some  suppoee,  to  tbe  wrin- 
kles  of  age.  6.  Quolies  te  in  spcculo  videris  allcrum.  "  As  often  as  tbou  shalt  sce  thy>clt 
quite  another  person  in  the  rairror,"  i.  e.  completely  changed  from  whmt  tbou  oow  art.  As 
regards  the  ancient  mirrors,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  grcatcr  part  of  tbem  were  made  of 
silver,  not  on  account  of  costliness  and  magnificence,  as  many  think,  but  becanse  silver  wms 
the  fittest  and  raost  durable  of  ali  the  then  knowu  unmixed  metals  for  that  use.  Mtrrors  of 
copper,  brass,  and  gold,  ere  raentiohcd  principally  by  the  poets.  By  the  brassone*  |>erhaps 
nre  to  be  understood  only  such  as  werc  made  of  mised  copper.  Pliny  speaks  of  mirrors 
forracd*  from  a  mixture  of  copperand  tin.  and  addsthat  the  bcst  were  constroeted  at  Brun- 
dusium.  He  assures  us  twic*»,  however,  that  in  his  time  mirrors  of  silver  were  preferred. 
The  same  writer  makes  mention  of  glass  mirrors,  made  at  the  glass-houses  of  Sidon  ;  be  is 
thought,  however,  to  allude  herc  to  experiments  which  had  not  completely  succeeded,  and 
to  say  that  such  attempls,  at  tlte  time  when  he  wrote,  had  been  entirery  abandoned  and 
were  almost  forgotten.  Some  modern  writers  have  supposed  that  tbe  Sidonian  nurrorseon- 
bisted  of  dark-coloured  gtass,  which  had  a  resemblance  to  obsidian  stone.  Beckmann  fir^ 
started  this  idea.    On  this  wbole  subjcct,  consult  Berkmann"s  Hisliry  of  Imcnhons,  rol.  &  p. 

162.  scqq.  Johniton's  transl.  7.  Quac  mens  est  hodie,  kc.  "  Wby  bad  I  not,  when  a  boy,  tbe 

same  sentiments  that  I  have  now,  or  why,  in  the  present  state  of  my  feetings,  do  not  my 
beardless  cheek3  return  ?"    Compare  Tcrence,  Hee.  1.  1. 17. 


ODE  11.   The  poet  invites  Phyllis  to  his  abode,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  with  him 
the  natal  day  of  Maecenas,  and  endeavours,  by  various  arguments,  to  indnce  ber 

to  come. 


i 

1.  Esl  mUti  nonum,  &x.   "  I  bave  a  cask  full  of  Atban  winc,  raore  than  oine  years  oW." 

Compare,  as  regards  the  Alban  wine,  Excursus8.  to  tbe  first  bookof  Odes,  p.  136.  3. 

Arecfearf«*  apium  coronis.  "  Parsley,  for  weaving  cbaplets."  Nettendis  eoronis  is  for  md 
nectendas  enronas.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  36.  16.  4.  Est  ederae  vis  utmlUu 
"  There  is  abundance  of  ivy."  In  the  Sapphic  measure,  a  continuation  of  sense  from  stansa 
to  stanza,  if  not  occurring  frequently,  is  pennittcd;  but  it  is  deemed  harsh  and  aukward  to 
open  a  new  sentence  with  the  Adonic  vcrse,  of  which  the  first  and  natural  use  b  to  close 
the  metre  with  an  agreeable  rest.    Hence  the  present  lioe  of  Horace.  wbich  ts  tbe  only 
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iustance  of  the  kirid  in  all  his  odes,  cannot  bc  entirely  approved  of  Compare  (Jrant  s 
Jnstitutes  L.  G.  p.  464.  2d.  ed.  Perhaps,  however,  we  mny  here  find  ao  argument  in  favour 
of  Dr.  Carey's  position,  that  the  third  Sapphic  and  the  Adonic  were  considercd  as  forming 
one  verse.  Compare  page  lvi.  of  this  volume. 

5.  Fufgcs.  "  Tuou  wilt  appear  more  beauteous."  Thc  future,  from  tbe  old  verbfulgo, 
of  the  third  coujugation,  which  frequently  occurs  in  Lucretius.  Compare  Sliuve,  uber  die 
Lateinisclte  Dtclin.  und  Conj.p.  190.  and  the  otber  authorities  there  cited.    Some  editors 

very  erroneously  make  fulges,  in  the  text,  equivalcnt,  by  cnallage,  to  fulgeas.  6.  IHdet 

firgcnto  domus.  "Thehouse  smiles  with  glittering  silver."  Aliuding  to  the  silver  vessels 
cleaosed  and  made  ready  for  the  occasion,  and  more  particularly  for  the  sucrifice  that  was 

to  take  place.  fira  castis  vincta  verbenis.    Tl'e  allusion  is  to  an  ara  cespiiitia.  Compare 

Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.19.  13.  and  14.  8.  Spargier.    An  archaism  for  spargi.  In 

Ihe  old  laoguage  the  syllable  er  was  appended  to  all  passive  infinitives.    Coropare  Strute, 

p.  139.  11.  Sordidum  fiammae  trcpidant,  <fcc.    "  The  flames  quiver  as  the>  roll  the  sul- 

Ijing  smoke  through  the  housc-top,"  i.  e.  the  quivering  flames  roll  &c  The  Greeks  and 
Koruans  appear  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  tbe  use  of  cbimnies.  The  more  common 
dwelliogs  had  merely  an  opening  in  the  roof,  which  allowed  the  smoke  to  escape ;  the  better 
class  of  edifices  were  warmed  by  means  of  pipes  enclosed  in  tbe  walls,  and  which  com- 
municated  with  a  large  stove,  or  several  smaller  ones,  constructed  in  the  eartli  under  the 
building.  Great  pains  were  taken,  in  the  former  case,  to  procure  wood  that  would  make 
little  smoke.  It  was  customary  to  peel  off  the  bark,  and  lct  the  wood  lie  a  long  time  af- 
terwards  in  water,  and  then  to  suffer  it  to  dry.  Another  method,  much  eroployed,  was  to 
soak  it  in  oil  or  oil-Iees,  or  to  pour  oil  over  it ;  or  else  it  was  hardened  or  scorched  over  the 
fire,  until  it  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  moisture,  without  being  rcduced  entirely  to  charcoa) 
On  this  whole  subject,  compare  Beckmann's  Hislory  of  Imrniions,  vcl.  2.  p.  62.  seqq.  John- 
ston's  transi. 

14.  tdus  tUji  sunt  agendae,  &c.  "  Tbe  ides  are  to  be  celebrated  by  thee,  a  day  that 
cleaves  April,  Ihe  month  of  sea-boru  Venus."  i.  e.  thou  art  to  celebrate  along  w  ith  mc 
the  ides  of  April,  a  month  sacred  to  Venus,  who  rose  from  tbe  waves.  The  ides  feil  on 
the  15th  of  Marcb,  May,  July,  and  October,  and  on  tbe  13th  of  the  other  months.  They 
received  their  name  from  tbe  old  vcrb  iduare,  "  to  divide,"  (a  word  of  Etrurian  origin, 
according  to  Macrobius,  Sat.  ].  16.)  because  in  some  cases  they  actually,  and  in  otliers 
nearly,  divided  the  montb.-^— 15.  Mensem  Veneris.  April  was  sacred  to  Venua,  and  some 
even  sooght  to  trace  an  analogy  between  the  name  of  this  month  and  the  Greek  appella- 
tion  of  the  goddess.  (Aprilis,  quasi  Apbrilis,  from  afpk,  "  foara,"  wben  also  'AffwJ/r^.) 
Ovid  follows  this  etymology.  (Fast.  4.  61.  seqq.)  The  eommon  etymology  assigned  to 
Aprilis  is,  quasi  Aperitis  from  Aptrio:  tbe  earth  beginning  in  tbis  momh  to  open  itself. 
But  Scaiiger  well  remarka,  that  Uiis  could  not  apply,  as  there  were  at  first  but  ten  months, 
and  so  April  would  fall  in  spring-time  only  every  now  and  then. 

17.  Jure  solennis  mihi,  kc.    *'  A  day  deservedly  soleronised  by  me,  and  almost  held  more 

sacred  than  that  of  my  own  nativity."  19.  Affiucntes  ordinat  amtos.    "  Counts  tbe  suc- 

cessive  number  of  hU  years."  22.  JVon  tuae  sortis.   "  Above  thy  rank."  85.  Tenct 

ambustus  Fluicthon,  &c.  "  Phaethon,  blasted  by  tbe  tbundVrs  of  Jove,  strikes  terror  into 
ambitious  hopes."  i.  e.  let  the  fate  of  Phaethou  be  a  waming  to  all  those  who  seek  to 
rite  above  tbeir  sphere.   On  the  subject  of  Phaethon,  consult  Lcmprien's  Clats.  Dict. 

AntJwk's  ed.  26.  Ezcmplum  grave  praebet.    "  Furni.*hes  a  strong  admonition."—— 27. 

Terrenum  cquitem  graratus,  &c.  "  Who  disdained  Bellerophon  as  a  rider,  because  be  was  of 
mortal  birtb."   Compare  Pindar,  Istbm.  7.  60.  seqq.  and  H$gin.  fab.  67.   Consult  also  Lent- 

jrrieris  Class.  Dict.  Anthon  s  ed.  29.  T«  digna.  "  Thiogs  «uitedtotby  condition."  £Sr, 

nltra  quam  lictt,  dte.  The  construction  is,  et,  (ut)  vites  disparem,  pulando  nefas  sperare  ultra 
quam  lieet.  31.  Disparm.    14  An  noequal  alliance."    More  literally ;  "  One,  not  tby 
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equal,"  i.  e.  wbose  rankin  Ufe  is  superior  to  thine.— — 31.  Jfeenun  jfaM  umoram.  "  Lasi 
of  my  lovos."   Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring:     Otu  qwim  unnn  ci  t^laxr.  ui  po>ierat*w 

«atoto."  36.  Quosrtddcs.    "  Which  thou  mayest  rccite.'    Compar*  Eiplanatory  Notes, 

Ode  4.  6.  43.  The  poet  invites  her  to  come  to  him,  aod  lcaru  those  meassres  irom  his  kn- 

*1rtiction*.    When  shc  ha*  learnt  them,  they  nrc  to  forra  part  of  the  intended  celcbration. 


ODE  12.  U  lias  ncver  been  satisfactorily  determined,  wbether  the  prtsent  ode  waa  ad- 
dressed  to  the  poet  Virgil,  or  to  some  other  Individual  of  tbe  satae  name.  Most 
of  thn  MSS.  merely  give,  as  thc  title  of  the  piece,  thc  words  'Ad  Vtrgilium :  t  few  have  Ad 
VirgUium  negoltatorein,  and  about  six  Ad  Virgilium  ungucntarium,  or  qufndar*  trefFmtfo  riun: 
Those  comiiientators  who  incline  to  the  opiniun  that  the  author  of  tbe  Aeneld  is  here  mean! 
by  Horace.  are  very  Severe  in  their  strictures  on  such  as  bave  the  mbfortnoe  to  differ  fitpm 
them.  This  severity  is  certainly  misplaced  In  a  matter  like  the  present,  where  oothina;  po- 
sitivc  can  bc  adduced  on  eitber  side.  For  our  owil  part  we  betieve,  th«t  the  btrdof  Mantaa 
is  not  the  person  desiguated  in  the  ode.  If  it  be  granted,  indeed,  that  what  we  aave  stated 
in  aoother  part  of  this  volume  (p.  xxvin.)  ia  correct,  and  thatlhe  fourth  book  of  ouescoo- 
tains  no  piccc  anterior  to  A.  U.  C.  736,  the  <]uestion  is  at  once  decided  in  oqr  farour,  snce 
Virgil  died  in  "35.  If,  howrever,  we  waive  any  reference  to  literary  cbronotogy,  and  direct 
our  attention  to  the  general  featurcs  of  the  odc  itself,  we  surely  mny  be  allowed  to  ask,  tn 
what  part  itoffersany  iudications  of  that  intimate  frieudship,  which  subsirted,  asweallknow. 
hctween  the  two  pocls,  and  bow  tbe  studium  lucri,  mentioned  in  the  25th  verse,  can  io  any 
way  apply  to  the  charflcter  of  Virgil.  Ouropponents  wili  answer,  that  tbe  wbola  ode  is  of 
a  sportive  nature,  and  that  up  nctual  charge  of  a  love  of  gain  is  at  all  iotended.  On  th* 
point  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  though  we  do  not  flnd  in  the  piece  ander  consideration 
the  maiignity  of  which  Vanderbourg  speaks,  yet  wc  do  discover  in  it  a  tone  and  manoer  ihat 
may  suit.  it  is  true,  an  evcry-day  intimacy,  bnt  are  altogether  at  variance  with  close  and 
tender  frieudship. 

The  individual  then,  herc  designntcil  by  the  appellation  of  Virgil  (be  be  wbo  he  may)  is 
invited  by  Horace  to  an  entcrtainment  where  each  gucst  is  to  conlribute  bis  o,uota-  Thc 
poct  ngrecs  to  supply  the  wine,  if  Virgil  will  hring  with  bira,  as  his  sbare,  a  box  of  {«rfume? 
fle  begs  him  to  lay  a»ide  for  a  momcnt  his  eagcr  pursuit  of  gain,  and  his  schemes  of  self- 
interrst,  and  to  indul^e  in  tbe  pleasures  of  festivity. 


1.  Jam  teris  cbmitc$,  &c.  44  Now,  the  Tbrncian  wiods,  the  compaoioes  of  Spring.  wluch 
ralm  th«  sea,  begin  lo  swell  the  sails."  The  allusion  is  to  tbe  nortbero  wiods,  wbo*»  tomr. 
necoriling  to  tne  poeta,  was  thc  land  of  Thrace.  Thesc  winds  begmi)  to  blow  ir»  tne  com- 
ine.nceinent  of  Spring.  Compare  ColuiueU*,}l.  2.  21  "  X.  C*l  Mari.  renii  stytv&unudcj. 
tfui  vocantur  Ornithiae,  per  dies  XXX.  es$e  soltnt ;  tum  tt  hirundo  ndreuit"  So  also  Ari+ 
tolU.  d»  Mmdv,  r.  4.  oi  ii  *OpnB(at  r«>o<J/i£voi  /optvo/  rtvr;  oVrr$  aitftot,  fiopiat  iM  rii  yhm.  Tbc 
we«tcrn  breezes  are  ovore  commonly  raentiooed  in  dencriptions  of  apring,  but,  as  tbei*  vt 
changeabte  and  inconstant,  tlie  poet  prefers,  on  this  occasion,  to  designate  the  winds  wttim 

hlow  more  steadily  at  this  Mason  of  the  year.  4.  Hib+nui  nire.    «*  By  tbe  meltinr  of  (ke 

winter  snow."   Compare  (ide  4.  7.  3.-6.  ttun.   Compare  Leropriere's  Classicai  Dk 

tionary,  Anthon'sed.  urtderthe  articles  /tyi,  Progne,  PhUnmela,  ftnd  TertUs  6.  hftlL 

av,s.  The  rcference  is  here  to  the  nightiogale,  as  Doriog  maintains.  and  not  to  tbe  sweftnr. 
n»  the  «ther  commentators  sui>pose.  Horace  evidently  allodea  to  that  version  of  tne  story 
which  makes  Progne  to  have  been  ebanged  ioto  a  nightingale  »nd  lliilomHa  into  a  swallow 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  the'  scholiast  on  Arittopkanes,  Ar.  »12.  Hom  Odgss.  19.  52? 
Sojdiodet,  EUctr.  147.  and  the  soboliast  ad  loe.  Consult  aho,  as  regards  tbe  variatioa^  in 
troduced  into  this  fabte,  Iltyne,  ad  ApoUo<L  3. 14.  8.)^— Bt  CctropU*  demms,  *e    -  AaJ 
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*bc  etcrnal  reproach  of  the  Attic  linc,  for  having  too  cnielly  revenged  tbe  brutal  Iusts  of 
kings."  Cccropiue  is  bere  equivalent  simpiy  to  .4f/ic«et  as  Pandion,  the  father  of  Progne, 
thougtv  king  of  Athen*,  was  not  a  descendant  of  Cecrops.  Witb  respcct  to  tbe  term  regum, 
it  may  be  observed,  that,  indcpendant  of  tbo  allusion  to  Tereus,  it  cerries  with  it  a  geoerat 
mcaniHg,  well  exprcssed  in  the  langnage  of  Gesner:  "  qualesesse  snlent  regum." 

11.  Deum.    Alluding  to  Pan.  Xigrieolles.    "  The  dark  hills,"  i.  e.  gloomy  with  fo- 

rests.  Compare  Ode  1.  21.  7.  Among  tbe  hilis,  or,  more  properly  speakiog,  mountainp  ol 
Aroadia,  the  poets  assigned  Lyoaeus  ond  Maenalus  to  Pan  as  his  favourite  retreats.  Com- 

pare  Tkcocritus,  Id.  I. 123.  VirgU,  Gcorg.  1.  lO.  stqq.  13.  Adduxere  sitim  tempora  «  The 

soason  of  the  year  brings  along  wilh  it  thirst."  i.  c.  the  heats  of  spring,  and  the  tbirst 
produced  by  tbem>  tmpel  ns  U>  tbe  wine-cnp.  The  Italian  spring,  ia  its  more  advanced 
stage,  is  even  at  the  prcsent  day  reraarkable  £6r  its  warmtb.— — 14.  Prcssum  Calibus  Libe~ 
rum,  "  Tbe  wine  pressed  at  Cales.M  Compare  Esplanatory  Notcs,  Ode  i.  20.  0.— —15. 
Juccmtm  nobilium  diens-  VYlio  the  "jutencs  nobilcs"  were,  to  wbom  the  peet  here  aUu4es,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  :  neither  is  it  a  matter  of  the  leait  importaoce.  Those  cotnmentators 
who  mainlaio  tbat  the  ode  is  addressed  lo  the  bard  of  Maotua,  make  them  to  be  tbe  young 
iNeros,  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  and  Doring,  wbo  is  one  of  the  number  that  advocate  tbis  opi- 
nion  relative  to  Virgil,  regards  'elicns  as  equivalent  to  tbe  German  gunsding,  ••  favourite." 

 16.  Nttrdo  vina  mcreberis.   "Tboushalt  earn.  thy  wine  with  9pikeoard.,•    Horace,  as 

we  have  already  stated  in  the  tntroductory  remarks,  invites  the  individual,  whombe  bere 
nddresses,  tonn  cntertainment,  wbere  each  guest  isto  contribute  his  quota.  (Compare  Ex- 
planalory  Notes,  Ode  3.  19.  5.)  Our  poct  agrees  to  furoish  thc  wine,  if  Virgil  will  supply 
perfuraes,  and  hence  tells  him  be  sball  have  wine  for  his  spikenard.  As  rcgards  the  nardus 
of  antiquity,  Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Otic  2. 11.  16. 

17.  Parrssonyx.  •«  A  small  alabaster  box."  Compare  the  remarks  of  Sir  John  HiU, 
(  Theopkrastus'  Hislory  of  Stones,  p.  36.  seqq.  in  notis.)  "  This  stone  (i.  e.  alabaster)  was  by 
the  Greeks  callcd  also  sometimes  onyx  (JJwf )  and  by  the  Latins  marmor  onychites,  from  its 
use  in  making  boxes  for  preserving  precious  ointments,  wbich  boxes  were  commonly  call- 
ed  onyxes  and  alaba<*ters.  Thus,  Diosroridcs,  aXat><toTptTw,  b  raXrf^cvof  fwf.  And  hencc 
bave  been  a  thousand  inistakes  in  tbe  laterautbors  of  less  readiug ;  who  havc  misunder- 
stood  Pliny,  and  confounded  the  onyx  marbie,  es  tbe  alabaster  was  frequently  called,  with 
tbe  precious  stone  of  that  name  Tbi;  autbor.  however,  cannot  be  accused  of  haviog  given 
occasion  to  the  confusion  :  for,  thongh  thc  onyx  m  as  in  his  tima  sonietimes  called  also  ala- 
haster,  as  well  as  tbe  alabaster  onyx,  from  their  common  usein  tbese  b..xes,be  here  cleariy 
explains  himself  as  to  which  kiod  be  ts  treating  of,  by  observiog,  that  it  is  tbat  wbich  is  dog  in 
Inrge  oaasscs ;  by  wayof  distinctioh  from  the  onyx  or  alabastcr  gem,  as  wbat  wo  now  call 
only  the  ony*  was  then  sometimes  tertned."  !n  addition  to  what  is  here  remarked,  tt  may 
bc  atafed,  that  the  onyx  gem  takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  ita  ground  being  often 
of  tbe  colour  of  the  litiraan  nail,  (fo-v*,  uu^uis.)  Hence  the  poHs  feipned  that  tbis  sionc 
wns  fofoied  by  th*'  Parcae  from  a  piece  of  Veno»'s  nail,  cut  off  by  Cupid  with  osie  of  bts 

arrows.    Compare  Marbndacns,  De  Gcmmis,p.  26    BaiCuu,  De  Gem.  nntura,p.  1<  5.  Eli- 

citt  cmdum.  •'  Will  draw  forth  a  cask."  i.  e.  witl  cause  roe  to  furnish  a  cask  of  wine  for  tbc 
cntertainment.   The  oppositton  between  parrus  onyx  and  cadus  is  worthy  of  notice. 

f 

18.  Qui  nnnc  Sulpiciis,  &c.  "  Wbich  now  lies  stored  away  in  the  Sulpician  repositories.  ' 
Cotnparc,  as  regards  thc  tiorrea  vinaria  of  the  Romans,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  28.  7.  aud 
Kxcursus  4.  to  the  first  book  of  odes,  p.  125  Accordin?  to  Porpbyri>>p  tn  hts  scholia  on 
tbis  passage,  tbe  poet  allndes  to  a  certain  Suipicius  (Jalba,  a  well-known  merchaet  of  thc 
day.    "  SulpiciiGalhae  kvrrca  dint,  hudicqnt  GaMtac  horrca  rivo,  olca  similibusque  aliis  rtferia 

cunt."    So  also  Acroo,    Su!piamh&ma  dicebanttir,  uMvrnc  Gatkae."  19  Donart  largrts. 

AGraecism  for  iar^us  donandi,  or  ad  donandum.  Amara  curarum.   «  Bitter  cares."  An 

imitation  of  <bc  Greek  idiom,  (r*        rB*  (tsoun^),  in  place  of  the  commo»  Latin  form 
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amarascuras.  21.  Cum  tua  merce.   "WHb  tby  club,"  i.  e.  wilh  tbysbare  tovcardstir 

entertainment ;  or,  in  other  words,  wilh  tlie  perfumes.  The  part  furnisbed  by  eacb  guest 
foward  a  feast,  is  bereregarded  as  a  kind  of  mercbandise,  wbicb  partners  in  trade  thrmv  into 
a  common  stock  that  they  may  divide  the  profits  :— — 22.  Aon  tgsttmtiimmunem^etf.. 
"  I  do  not  intcnd  to  moislen  tbee,  at  free  cost,  with  tbe  cootents  of  my  cups,es  tbe  rich  mau 
does  in  some  well-stored  abode." 

25.  Pom  moras  ct  studium  tueri.   Tbose  comraentetors  wbo  suppose  the  present  ode  to 
bave  becu  addresscd  to  the  poet  Virgil,  cannot  by  any  raeans  agree  in  their  explaaatioo  of 
these  words,  a  very  sure  proof,  we  conceive,  that  their  whoie  hypotbests  rests  on  a  foeWe 
support.   Mitscherlich,  for  example,  thioks  that  Horace  either  wishes  Virgilnot  towwte 
any  time  in  cheapening  the  spikenard,  or  else  not  to  ponder  too  long  upon  the  terros  of  thc 
proposed  contribution»  in  orderto  ascertain  whether  he  will  be  a  gainer  or  loser  by  uj 
DBring,  on  tbe  other  hand,  boldly  cuts  the  Goidian  knot,  by  msking  studium  lueri  referf  not 
to  any  desire  of  gain,  but  merely  to  the  care  and  diligence  that  characterised  Virgjl  intbc 
management  of  his  private  affairs,  «o  that  pone  studimm  lueri  will  be  tbe  same  ra  effect  ts 
linque  sevcra.  (Ode  3.  8.20.)   A  most  extraordlnary  comment!  Our  own  interpretation 

may  bc  seen  at  the  close  of  the  introductory  remarks.  26.  Nigrorumqvt  mcmor  buot. 

"  Andr  mindful  of  the  gloomy  fires  of  tbe  funeral  pile,"  i.  e.  of  the  shorlness  of  existeoee 
Compare  Virgu%  Aen.  11.  186.  where  the  epithet  ater  b  similarly  applied:  "  subjeduq*' 

ignibus  atris,"  an  expresston  whicb  Heyne,  bowever.  renders  differentty.  27  Hi>rr 

stuUiliam  consiliii  brcvcm,  &c.  "  Blend  a  little  folly  with  thy  woridly  plans :  it  is  deligbtfol 
to  give  loose  on  a  proper  occasion."  Desipert  properly  signifies  M  to  play  the  fool,"  and 
hence  wo  obtainother  kindred  meanings,  such  as,  "  to  indnlge  in  festive  enjoyment,"  44  to 
unbend,"  "  give  loose,n  &c.  It  is  somewhat  analagous  to  tbe  Greek  fxrfait,  as  nsed  hv 
AnacTeen,  13. 12. 


ODE  13.   Addressed  to  Lyce,  now  advanced  in  years.— Compore  Ode  1. 25.  and  3. 15. 


0.  Tremulo.    Alluding  to  thc  failure  of  the  voice.tbrough  age.  7.  Dociat  psallm.  A 

Graecism  for  doctae  psallendi,  or  in  psailendo.  "  Skilled  in  music  and  in  song."  Pnih 
(frora  tbe  Greek  tf-aXAw)  here  means  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument,  aiid  accompany  Hwit* 
the  voice.  Its  primitivc  signification,  however,  like  tbat  of  tbe  Greek  verb  wbeoee  iti» 
derived,  refera  to  instrumental  performance  alone.  8.  Excubat.  "  Keeps  watcb."  A 
beautiful  image.  Cupid  atations  himself  in  tbe  cheeka  of  Chia,  watcbing  for  his  virtio» 
Compare  the  explanation  of  ForceUini :  "  Feluti  excubitor  vigiUu  ad  feriendos  e*pu*its* 

animo*  sptetantium.»   Compare  also  Sophocles,  Anlig.  7y6.  9.  Importunus.  "Ihicnel 

boy."  lronical.  12.  Capitis  niecs.    "  The  snows  of  thy  bead,"  i.  e.  thy  locks  utiitnci 

with  the  snow  of  years.  Compare  Diop.  Laert.  ( 1.  86.— voi.  1.  p.  59.  ed.  Hcubner.)  nJuj  yu^ 

13.  Nec  Coae  referunt  jam  tibi  purpurac,  &c.  "  Now,  neither  tbe  parpte  ve«tmeatj  of 
Cos,  nor  sparkliog  jewels,  briog  back  to  thee  tfie  moments,  whicb  the  fleeting  day  bas  rt- 
corded  and  shut  up  in  the  public  registers."  Compare,  as  regards  ihefasti  of  the  Bom&o? 
Explanatory  Notes.  Ode  3.  17.  3.  The  allusion  is  here  a  general  one  to  the  irrevocable  fligbi 

of  time.  Coacpurpurae.  The  island  of  Cos  was  famed  for  the  roanufacture  of  a  *pe*ieJflf 

silk  vestments,  termed,  from  the  placewhere  theywere  made,  Coan  (oestes  Ceme.)  Thejm 
described  as  fine,  thin,  and  indeed  almost  transparent.  Hence  tbe  strong  language  oi  Pliav 
(H.  A".  11. 26.)  wbeo  speakiog  of  them  aud  tbeir  iuventress  Pampbiia:  "  Ntmfrv^ 
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glari*  txcogiiatae  rationi$,  ut  ienudet  fcminas  r«iw."  Compare,  on  this  wbole  subject,  <he 
ieamed  remurks  of  Barker,  (Class.  Journ.  vol.  6.  p.  214.  seqq.)  and  the  Excursus  on  the 

Seres,  at  tha  end  of  this  book  of  Odes.  17.  Vcnus.    "  Thy  beauty."  Deccns  molus. 

'*  Thy  graceful  deportment."  18.  lUius,  illius.    "Of  that  Lyce,  that  Lyce."  20. 

Surpuerat.    For  surripucral. 

21.  Folixpost  Cinaram,  &c.  "Ah  form,  ouco  yielding  in  beauty  to  Cinara  alone,  and 
famed  for  every  pleasing  charra."  Facies  bere  applies  to  the  entire  form,  and  not  roerely 
to  the  features.  Comjiare  tbe  remark  of  tbe  scholiast.  *'  Arttum  gratarum  facie*  dicitur, 
quac  oculis,  nutu  supercUiorum,  certicis  volubUitate,  capilis  grdtia,  totius  denitme  corporis  motu 
jilacct."  8o  also  Sanadoo  observes :  "  Horace  a  pris  faeies  non-seulement  poor  le  vtsage, 
mais  pour  tout  Texterieur  d'une  personne.  Terence  1'avoit  emploid  avantlui;  sor  quoi 
Donat.  (£u>i.  2.  3.  5.) :  Faciem  modo,  nonpartem  rorporis  dvit,  scd  totam  ipeeiem  qua  appurtt 

et  eernUur. '— As  regards  Cinara,  compare  Explnnatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  1  3.  Kota  arttum 

gratamm.  A  Graecism.  Compare  Ode  2.  2.6.- — 24.  Scrva'ura  diu  parem,  cVc.  "  lo- 
tending  to  preserve  Lyce  for  a  long  period,  so  as  to  be  equal  to  the  years  of  an  old  crow," 
i.  e.  until  shc  should  becorae  a  rival  in  years  witb  the  aged  crow.  As  regards  the  force  and 
construction  of  parem,  in  thispassage,  compare  thc  remark  of  H.  Stephens,  {Dialrib.p.  107.) 
"  Ntquetnim  dicit'Lyccn  tsselam  vetulam,  ut  rit  par  temponbus  corniris  vttuiat ;  idcstut 
vocaripossit  rpurdpwm:  sed  significart  rult,  tam  futuram  partm,  sirt  tfftctum  iriparem.  In- 
ttUige  igitury  Scnatura  diu  Lyccn,  et  effcciura  parem,  ctc.  Vel,  Serratura  donec  tfftcta  sit 

par."  Partm  cornicts  vttulat  (emporibus.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  17.  13. 

 28.  Dilapsam  in  cinerts  facem.    "  The  torch,  that  had  once  inflamed  them,  reduced  to 

ashes."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich:  "  Farem  pulchritudinis  tuac,  quajuvencs 
olim  accendtbas,  in  cineres  dilapsam,  rtdactqm,  vtrsam,  exustam.u 


ODE  14.  We  have  already  stated,  in  the  introductory  remarks  to  the  fourth  ode  of  the 
present  book,  that  Horace  had  been  directed  by  Augustus  to  celebrate  in  song 
the  victories  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius.  Tl,e  piece  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  is  devoted, 
in  consequence,  to  the  praises  of  th*»  former,  the  present  one  to  those  of  the  latter,  of  the 
two  princes.  In  both  productions,  howevcr.  tlie  art  of  ihe  poet  is  shown  in  ascribing  the 
soccess  of  thc  two  brothers  to  thc  wisdom  and  fostering  counsels  of  Augustns  himself. 


1.  Quoe  cura  Patrum,  &c.  "  What  care  on  the  part  of  tbe  Fathers,  or  what  on  tbe  part 
of  tbe  Roman  people  at  large,  can,  by  oiferings  rich  with  honours,  perpetuate  tothe  latest 
agea,  O  Augustus,  the  remembrance  of  thy  virtues,  in  public  iuscriptions  and  recording 

annals?"  2.  Muneribus.   AUuding  to  the  various  public  monuments,  decrees.  cYc.  pro- 

ceeding  from  a  grateful  people.— 4.  TUuIos.  The  reference  is  to  public  inscriptions  of 
every  kind,  as  well  on  the  pedestals  of  statues,  as  on  arches,  triumpbal  monuments,  coin?, 

&c.  Mcmortsque  fastos.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  17.  4.  ■    5.  AeterncL 

Varro,  as  quoted  by  Nonius.  (2.  57.)  uses  this  sarae  verb:  "  LiUtris  ac  laudtbus  aetemarc.'* 

7.  Quemlcgis  exptrtts  Latinat,  &c.  "  Whom  the  Vindelici,  free  before  from  Roman  sway. 
Iately  learned  what  thou  couldst  do  in  war."  Or,  more  freely  and  iotelligibly,  "  Whose 
power  in  war  the  Viodelici,  otc.  lately  experieoced."  We  havc  here  an  imitation  of  a  well- 
known  Greek  idiom.   Thus,  Ilerodotus,  7.  139.  rflv  yito  fytXltjv  n)v  riv  ruxiw  ....  o«  ftw/iai 

rrv$iaQat,  (nC  aV  !}v.    Compare  Matthiae,  G.  G.  $  295.— vol  2.  p.  428.  4th  cd.  S.  VindeUci. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  4.  18.  16.  Gtnaunos,  implacidum  gtnus,  Brtunosqut 

velocts.   The  poet  here  substitutcs  £ob  the  Raeti  and  Viudolici  of  the  4th  ode,  thc  Genauni 
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and  Breuni,  Alpine  nations,  dwelling  in  tbeir  vicinity*  and  aHied  to  then  io  war.  Tbi<  U 
done  appareatly  with  the  view  of  aaiplifying  tbe  victories  of  the  yonng  Neros,  by  taaeasing 
the  numberof  the  conquered  natious.  The  Genauni  and  Breuni  oecupted  the  P'd  <f  Agvo 
and  Val  Braunia,  to  the  east  aud  north  east  of  the  Lago  Maggiort  (Lacus  Ytrbanas.)— — 11. 

Arets  Atpibus  imposilas  tremcndis.  .  Compare  the  Janguage  of  Velleios  Pstereulas  (4.96.) 
relative  to  the  operations  of  the  young  Neros  against  tbe  Raeti  aod  Vindelici:  "  Vttnpu, 
dinsts  partibtts,  Racios  VindeUcosque  aggressi  muUis  urbium  et  castdlorxm  ofjm&ctumiha,  «e 
non  directa  quoque  aeit  felieitor  functi,  gtnles  loeis  tutissimasy  aditu  diffictilimu  ....  jereV 
timcrtrirt."— 13.  Dejecit  accr  plus  tice  simpliei.  "  Morr  than  once  bravely  orerthrew." 
Dejecit  is  here  very  skilfully  selccted,  es  a  term  applicahle  to  tbe  operationsof  tbe  yoong 
prince,  both  against  the  mountaineers  and  thcir  fortresses.  It  suits  also  onr  own  idiom  eqaalhr 
well. 

14.  Major  Neronum.    "  Thc  elder  of  the  Neros."   Alluding  toTiberius,  tbe  fottweav 

peror.  15.  Immancsque  Raelos  ausfticii*,  &c.    "  And,  under  thy  favouring  auspices,  drove 

back  the  ferocious  Racti."  In  the  Ume  of  thc  republic,  when  the  consul  periormedany 
thing  in  person,  he  was  said  tn  do  it  by  his  own  conduct  and  auspices  (ductu,  rdimftn»,  tl 
auspicio  suo);  b'it  if  his  licutenaut,  or  atty  othvr  persou,  did  it  by  bis  command,  tt  was 
said  to  be  done,  auspiciu  consuiis,  ductu  <cgaii,  under  the  auspices  of  ihe  coosul,  aad  tbe 
conduct  ot  the  legatus.  In  thia  manner  the  emperors  were  said  to  do  every  Uiiagby  taeir 
own  auspices,  allbough  tbey  remained  at  Rome.— By  the  Rneti  in  the  te«t  are  roeauttbe 
nnited  forces  of  the  Raeti,  Vindelici,  and  Iheir  allies.  The  first  of  tbese  coostitnlfd.  io  f.et. 
the  smallcst  part,  as  their  strength  had  nlready  been  brokeu  by  Druaus.  Compare  Intro- 
ductory  Remark3  lo  the  fourth  ode  of  this  book. 

17.  Speeiandus  in  rerlanune  Martio,  &c.  "  Giving  on  illustrious  prooi  in  ihe  martial  con- 
flict,  with  ivhat  destniclion  he  could  overwbelm  those  hosoms  that  were  devoted  todeetbin 
the  cause  of  freedom."  Tbe  poet  here  alludes  to  the  cuMom  prevalent  among  these.tad 
other  barbarous  nations,  especially  stich  as  were  of  Germanic  or  Celtit  orijftn,  of  d«voting 

themselves  to  death  io  defence  of  their  countrys  freedom.  21.  Evtxttt.  "Tsroes."  1i- 

Lerius,  triurophin^  over  the  undisciplined  vulour  of  his  barbariaH  foes,  is  beautifully  comper- 
cdtothe  Sooth-wind  taming  the  unruly  whvcs  of  winter  and  u&beringin  the  Spring.— 
Pbnndum  eharo  scindente  nubes,  &c.  M  Whcn  the  d#mce  of  tbe  Plcindes  is  severing  tbe 
clouds."  A  heautiful  mode  of  exprp«sint  th>  rising  of  these  sters.  Compare  the  eiplm» 
tton  of  DOring  :  41  per  seitsas  nubes  prodeunle.  Ii.  e.  oricnfc."  The  Pleiades  are  seveaitems 
the  ncclc  of  thc  bull,  not  in  the  tail  as  we  find  in  Pliny,  (//.  iV.  2.  41.)  "  In  caudataxn  up 
tem  quas  appeltarerc  Vcrgilia*."  They  are  fablcd  to  have  been  seven  of  the  dangbters  d 
Atlas,  wbence  they  are  also  callrd  AiUtniides.  {Virg.  Geerg.1.  221.)  Tbeyriscwitb 
sun  on  the  tcnth  day  beforn  the  Calends  of  Mny  (22d.  April)  aceording  to  Cola»elU 
«Dccimo  Caiendas  Maias  Vergiiiae  cum  tole  oriuntur."  The  Latin  writers  geaerallyetf 
them  Vcrniliac,  from  their  rising  about  tbe  Vernal  Equinox.  Tbe  •ppellation  of  Plsmta  * 
supposed  to  come  from  *>/«-.  "  to  sail,"  because  their  rising  marked  tbe  season  wiea  (bc 
storms  of  winter  had  departed,  and  every  thing  favoured  tbe  ronewal  of  navigatic*. 
however,  derive  tbe  name  frora  irXdovtf,  because  (bey  appear  in  a  cluster,  and  thu<  »>  bti 
ManiKus  calling  them  "  sidut  glomerabile."  Dupuis  hns  some  veiy  curioos  reroarks  oc  thc 
subject  of  these  stars  and  tbeir  ttames  among  various  nations.  (Origine  de  tous  Us  Cutta, 
eol.  6.p.  260.  stqq.) 

Ckoro.  The  dances  of  the  stars  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  tbe  anctent  writers.  Con- 
pare  Statius,  Achill.  1.  643.  "  Risit  chorus  omnis  ab  alto  Astrorum,  and  MauiHus,  1-  69.  Ge> 
ner  (Thesaurus  L.  L.  t.r.  r/torea)  remarks  as  follows  :  41  Pairo  apud  Non,  6.  16-  vtetm.^ 
tidera  transtulit,  quaecerta  lege  et  quasi  ad  harmoniam  mottnlur. 

"  Reptnte  nottis  eircitcr  mtridktm, 
Cum  picius  aer  fervidis  laie  ignifo* 
ijodi  ehoreas  astriyrs  cstcnderrf." 
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The  same  roetapbor  occurs  also  among  tbe  ecclesiastical  writers.  Thus  St.  Curysostom,  in 
his  second  homily  on  the  Incomprehensible,  has  the  following  words:  iit  t&v  uupavdv,  v&t  <ta- 
Xif,      fdytft      r4*  T^r  Sorpw  IvTc^avirai  \&p*r,  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  his  de 

scription  of  spring,  spcaks  of  tbe  iaripuv  gtyof  «a0a(x»refor.  This  whole  idea  of  the  dance* 
of  the  plancts  is  evidently  of  very  early  origtn,  and  we  have  a  strtking  proof  of  it  in  the 
astronomical  fictions  of  Hindoo  mythology.  Compare  plate  64,  attached  to  Creuzer's  Sym- 
bolik  (trad.par  Guigniaut,)  where  Crishna  (the  Sun)  is  represented  as  playing  pn  the  flute- 
xvith  Rodba,  or  Roukmini  (the  moon)by  his  side,  while  the  heavenly  bodies  are  moviag  in 
xnystic  dance.  Compare  also,on  thissubject,  theremarks  of  Creusser  :  "  Lesjeux  de  Crishna, 
ses  danses  avec  les  bergeres  et  les  princesses,  les  choeurs  quil  se  plait  a  forroer  autour  de 
lui,  et  qn'U  condutt  aveclesdivins  accens  de  sa  flute  :  tous  ces  symboles,  et  beaucoup  d'au- 
tres  qu'il  est  inutite  d'enumerer,  nous  reportent  involontairement  aux  revolutions  des  astres 
ct  t*  leurs  influences,  a  leurs  rapports,  soit  entre  eux,  soitavecles  cldmens,  avec  la  terre, 
avec  la  societ6  humaine;  enfin,  a  cette  graode  idee  de  rharmouie  universelle,  dont  ie  type 
«st  aux  cteux  dans  1'harmonie  des  spheres,  et  qui  est  le  plus  grand  bienfait  du  bon  principu 
identifie  avec  1'astre  du  jour."   (Crcuztfs  Sumbolik,  trad.par  Guigniaut,  rot.  1.  p.  219.) 

24.  Medios  pcr  ignes.  Some  commentators  regard  this  asa  proverbial  expression,  alluding 
to  an  affair  full  of  imminent  danger,  and  compare  it  with  the  Greek  <5<a  irvp&s  fio\tiv.  The 
«choliast,  on  the  other  hand,  explains  it  as  equivalent  to  "pcr  medimn  pugnac  ferrirrem."  VVe 
rather  thtnk  with  Gesner,  however,  that  the  reference  is  to  some  historical  evcnt  wbicb  has 

not  eome  down  to  us.    Consult  Various  Readings.  25.  Sie  lauriformis  volvitur  Aufidus. 

"  Wtth  the  same  fury  is  the  bull-formed  Aufidus  rolled  along."  Tbe  epilhet  tauriformU, 
aiialogousto  the  Greek  rai^Mo^,  alludes  eitherto  the  bulls  faead,  or  to  the  horns  with 
xvhich  the  godsof  rivers  wcre  ancienlly  representedi  (Compare  Cabinet  £  Orleans,  vol.  1. 
r.  12».  Numismaiique  du  Voyagc  du  Jeune  Anacharsis,  pp.  70,  83, 84,  95,  Rasclte,  Lex  Rei 
Num.  vol.Z.col.  1092.)  The  scboliast  on  Euripides  (Orcst.  1378.)  is  quite  correct  in  refer- 
ringthe  explanation  of  this  to  the  roaring  of  their  waters  ;  5n  vdoa*knela  tw  vvrtfaan  r&v  ratpw 

vi  airifjpiott  rau  Soaro$  wotu  iv  roli  «folpa  frfavot  vorauois,  and,  in  full  aCCOrdaoce  is  the  lino 

of  I lomer  (11.  20.  237«)  where  the  Scamander  is  described  as  ptuvK&f  iflrt  raBpoj.  Hencc 
Jfeptune  is  styled  by  Hesiod  (Scut.  Hcrc.  104.)  raiptof  'Ewooiyaiof,  and  the  Ocean  receives 
from  Euripides  ( Orcst.  I.  c.)  tbe  Rppellation  of  ravp6**>avos.  Some  commcntators  refer  tbe 
epithet  tauriformis,  in  thetcxt,  to  the  branching  of  rivers,  supposiog  tbis  to  be  indicated  by 
the  horns  of  the  bull,  while  others  make  it  have  a  general  allusiou  to  the  force  of  the  vva 
ters,  the  horo  being  a  common  symbol  of  streogth.  The  cxplanation  first  given,  however, 
is  decidedly  superior  to  either  of  these.— As  regards  the  Aufidus,  compare  Explanatory 
Notes,Ode3.30.10. 

26.  Qua  refrna  Dauni,  &c    "Where  it  flows  by  tbe  realms  of  Apulian  Daunus,"  i.e. 

where  it  waters  the  land  of  Apulia.   (Compare  Explanatory  Note-,  Ode  1.  22.  13.)  Prac 

fluU.    For  praderfluU.   Compare  Ode  4.  3.  10.  28.  McdUatur.    Compare  the  remark  of 

Mitaoherlich :  "  Pracclare  dc  fhuni  dco,  stragem  per  campos  immissis  iis  aquis  cdituror  29. 

Agnwta  ferrata.   "  The  iron-ciad  bauds."    The  epithet  ferrata  is  beautifully  poetic  fbr 

annato.— —31.  Metendo.    "  By  mowing  down."  32.  Siue  ctade.    •*  VVithout  loss  to  him- 

aelf,"  i.  e.  with  trifling  injury  to  his  own  army.    Compare  the  words  of  Patcrculus,  2.  95. 

"  Vtcrquc  Raetos  Vinddicosquc  inajore  cttm  pcricvlo  qvam  damno  Rvrnani  tzcrciiu? 

plurimo  eumeoruin  sangutns  ptrdomueruut."  33.  Cvnsiliuni  et  tuos  dieos.      Thy  counscl 

and  tby  favourtng  gods,"  i.  e.  thy  counscl  and  thy  auspices.  By  the  expression  tuos  ditos, 
the  poet  means  the  favour  of  heaven,  which  had  constantly  accompanied  tbc  arms  of  Au- 
gusttn :  hence  the  gods  are,  by  a  bold  figurc,  called  his  own  A  proof  of  this  favour  is  given 
io  tbe  very  next  sentence,  in  which  it  is  stated,  that,  on  tbe  fift«enth  anniversary  of  tlie 
capture  of  Alexandrea,  the  victorics  of  Drusus  and  Tiberius  were  achieved  over  their 
barburian  foes. 

'M.  Nam,  ftfti  quo  die,  &c    "  For,  at  tb«  elose  of  the  third  lustrum  from  the  day  on  wbicb  ^ 
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the  suppliant  Alexandrea  opeoed  wide  lo  thee  her  barbours  and  deserted  wort.  propiuou* 
fortune  gave  a  favourable  issue  to  the  war."  6ome  commentators  objeet  totbumodeof 
esplaining  the  present  passage,  on  the  ground  that  fifteen  years  bad  notelapied  dnring  the 
iatervat  mentioned  by  the  poet,  but  only  thirteen.  Tbere  is  no  difficalty  ti  sll,bowerer,on 
tbis  point.    Alesandrea  was  taken  A.  U.  C.  724,  and  tbe  war  with  the  Raetiind  vindehci 

was  brought  to  a  close  A.  U.  C.  730.  35.  Aiezandrea  snpplez.   Alexandrea,  or  ratner  the 

tutelary  genius  of  tbe  city,  is  bere  represented  as  a  suppllant  female,  tenderioc  submUuon  to 
the  cooqueror;  amodc  of  dcscribing  the  conqnest  of  cities  and  countries  very  cotnmonon 
ancient  medals.  Compare  Beger,  Reg.^et  fmp.  Rom.  Surtism.pl.  10.  where  Armenia  tsre- 
presented  in  a  kneeling  posture  with  the  devtce,  CAESAR  DIVI  F  ARMEMA  CAPTs 
—36.  Vacuam  aulam,    Alludtng  to  the  retreat  of  Antony  and  Cleopatrs  intotbe  mwu 

ment.    Compare  Plutarck,  vit.  Anton.  84.  (yoL  6.  p.  157.  ed.  Huiten.)  37.  Lsstn 

Compare  Expianatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 4.  22. 

41.  Cantabcr.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Od«  2.  6.  2  42.  Medusqut  Compareln- 

troductory  Ramarks,  Odo  3.  6.  and  Expianatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  26.  3.  Inmu.  Comparr 

Explanatory  Note.«,  Ode  1.  12.  55.-  Scytkes.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode2.9.83» 

and3.  8.  23.— -43.  Tuiela  praesens.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.5.2. — M. 
Dominae.    u  Mistress  of  the  world." 

45.  Fontium  qui  ctUd  origines  NUus.  The  Nile,  the  largest  river  of  tbe  old  nrorld,  sliU 
conceals,  observes  Malte-Brun,  its  truc  sourccs  from  the  research  of  soenee.  At  least 
scarcely  any  thing  more  of  them  is  knownto  us  now  than  was  known  intfce  tin*  of  Ers- 
tostbenes.   (Syatetn  o/  Geogr.  vot.  4.  p  20.)    Compare  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  w/  1  f.  516. 

2d  ed.  46.  hUr.   The  Danube.   The  poet  alludes  to  the  victories  of  AnpBn»  oTe?  the 

Daciana,  and  other  barbarous  tribes  dwellingin  the  vicinity  of  tbis  strcam.  Asregard»  ine 
Danube,  consolt  Lempriert'  s  Class.  Diet.  Anthtm's  ed.  There  is  no  necessity  for  o«t  snp 
posin»  with  Gesner,  thatthc  poet,  by  naming  the  Ister  and  the  Nile  in  tne  suae  sentenee 
alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  their  respective  sources  being  eqtmlly  unknown  in  tustime. 
though  this  was  actually  thc  caoe.— - — 46.  Rapidus  Tigris.  The  reference  UtoArroenii. 
overwhich  country  Tiberius,  by  the  orders  of  Augu?tus,  A.  U.  C.  734,  placed  Tigranes *' 
king.  Compare  Dii  Cassius,  54.  9-  The  epithet  hcre  applied  to  tbe  Tigris  b  tery  sppm 
priate.  It  is  a  very  swift  streatn,  and  its  great  ra|ridity,  the  natural  effect  of  locsl  drrsm 
stances,  bas  procured  for  it  the  namc  of  Tigr  in  thc  Median  tongue.  Diglto  «  Ambie,  aid 
Biddekel  in  Hebrew ;  atl  wbich  terms  denote  the  flight  of  au  anw.  Compare  Ltmyrien! 
Class.Dict.  AnthoWstd. 


47.  Bdluosus.  "Teeming  witlt  mousters."  Compare  tbe  Greek  ptyadrmi- 
Compare,  as  regards  the  subjection  of  the  Britons,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  5.S.— 4$ 
Non  ptrtontisfunera  GatHae.  Lucan  (1.  459.  soqq.)  aseribes  tbe  contempt  of  destb.  riicli 
characterised  the  Oauls,  to  their  belief  in  the  metempsychosfs  as  taoght  bj  tbeDrnaV 
Coraparo  also  the  laognage  of  Caesar  (B.  € .  6.  14.)  /n  primis  koc  voluni  (sc  Dn^) 
pcrsueuicrt,  non  interirt  animas,  sed  ab  atiis  post  mortem  trmsire  ad  alios :  atque  hetnvme 
advrrtutem  exeitari  jnUant,  metu  mcrtisnrgltcto."  Diodorus  $iculusf5.2&.  nltodes  toto 
sarne  belief,  and  adds  the  curious  remark,  thnt  the  Gauls  werc  accustomed  to  tbrtft lettcn' 
addressed  to  thelr  dcparted  relatives,  into  the  foneral  pfle.  Consult.  on  the  snbject  of  tk« 
Religion  of  tbe  Gauls,  Thierry,  Histoire  des  Gaulois,  vol.  %p.  81.  $tfq.  and  Mont,  GttdeA'1 
des  Heidcntkums  im  nOrdlicken  Europa.  vol.  2.  p.  409.  seqq. 


50.  Audit.   "Obeys."   Compare  the  uaage  of  the  Greek 

Sugambri.   Compare  Explanotory  Notes,  Ode  4.  2.  36.  52.  Campoitu  urma  MTte 

arms  beiog  laid  aside." 
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ODK  15.  The  poet  feigns,  that,  when  about  to  celebrate  Ut  song  the  battles  and  victories 
of  Auguslus,  Apollo  reproved  him  for  his  rash  attempt,  and  that  be  thcreupon 
taraed  his  attention  to  sobjects  of  a  lcss  daring  nature,  and  more  on  an  equality  with  hia 
poetic  powers.  The  bard  therefore  sings  of  the  blessings  conferred  on  the  Roman  people 
by  ihe  glorious  reign  of  the  roonarch, — the  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus— -ihe  prevaience 
of  universal  peace — the  revival  of  agriculture — the  re-establishment  of  laws  and  public 
roorals— ihe  re-kindling  splendour  of  the  Roman  name.  Hence  the  concluding  deciaration 
of  ihe  piece,  that  Augustus  sball  receive  djvine  honours,  as  a  tutelary  deity,  from  the  hends 
of  a  grateful  people. 


1.  Pkoehus  volentem,  &c.  "  Pboebus  sternly  reproved  me,  when  wishing  to  tell  on  the 
lyre  of  battles  and  subjugated  cities.  and  warned  me  not  to  spread  my  little  sails  over  tbe 
surface  of  the  Tuscan  sea."  Conaolt  Various  Readings,  and  observe  the  «cugma  in  incrt- 
p**-  As  regards  the  figurative  language  of  the  passage,  compare  the  words  of  Francis  : 
u  To  attempt,  with  his  feeble  genius,  to  ting  tbe  victories  of  Augustus,  is  to  venture  in  * 
little  bark  on  a  broad  tempestuous  ocean.  The  metaphor  is  beautifol,  the  sentiment 
modest,  and  the  corapliment  to  Augustas  appears  with  equal  truth  and  dignity,  for  it 

is  a  compliment  paid  by  a  god."  4.  Tu*%  Caesar,  aetas,  Uc.   We  cannot  but  admire  the 

skilful  boldness  with  which  tbis  part  of  the  ode  is  wrought.  In  place  of  following  tbe  na- 
turml  trahi  of  ideas,  and  observidg  tbat  the  admonition  of  Phoebus,  while  it  calls  him  off 
from  hi»  rash  undertaking,  will  lead  him  toamore  appropriate  theroe,  the  praises,  namely,  of 
his  imperial  master  for  the  peacc  and  prosperity  diffused  over  the  world,  the  poet  hurries  us 
atoneeinto  the  raidst  of  those  praises,  and  depicts,in  glowing  colours,  the  felicity  of  natioat 
beneath  the  sceptre  of  his  prince. 

6.  Frugts  uUres.  "  Abuadant  harvests."  Alludin^to  the  revival  of  agricnltnre  after  the 
storms  of  war"~- — 6.  Et  sifnanostro  resHtuii  Jovi.  "  And  has  reatored  tbe  Roroan  stand- 
ards  to  our  Jove."  An  ailusion  to  the  recovery  of  the  standards  loet  in  tbe  overthrow  of 
Crassus  and  tbe  check  of  Antony.  Compare  Eiplanatory  ISotes,  Ode  1.  26.  3.  and  Intro- 
ductory  Remnrks,  Ode  3.  6.  Augustus,  on  returning  with  tbese .trophies,  entered  the  city  in 
an  ovation,  and  carried  them.  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Capitolinai. 
Afterwards,  according  to  Dio  Cassius  (54.  8.)  he  ordered  a  temple  to  be  erected  on  the 
Capitoline  hiil  to  Mars  the  Avenger,  and  the  standards  to  be  plact* d  tn  it.  When  Horace 
therefore  saysthat  they  were  restored  to  Jove,  he  merely  refers  to  that  deity  as  thc  general 
guardiao  of  the  Roman  world.  A  representation  of  the  templc  of  Mars  the  Avenger  may 
be  seen  on  two  coins  of  Augostus.  Compare  Sebast.  Erizto,p.  iu.  and  Torrentius.  ad  Sueton. 
Fit.  Aug.  e.  29. 

8.  Et  vacuum  iueltis,  &c.  "  And  has  closed  the  temple  of  Janus  Quirinus,  free  from 
wars."   Why  Janus  was  called  Quirinus  will  appear  from  Macrobius,  Sat.  1.9.   "  /n  sacris 

quoque  iwoocamus  Janum  Quirinum  quasi  beilorum  potentem,  ab  hasta  quam  Sabini  cu- 

rim  voeani."  Tbe  temple  of  Janos  was  open  in  war,  and  closed  in  peace.  (Compare  Livy 
1. 19.)  Tt  had  been  closed  previous  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  once  tu  the  days  of  Numa, 
nnd  n  second  time  at  tbe  conclusion  of  the  first  Punic  War.  (Compare  Florus,  4.  12.  64. 
Livy,  L  e.  and  VeU.  Paterc.  2.  38.)  Under  Augustus  it  was  closed  thrice  :  once  in  A  U.  C. 
725,  after  the  overthrow  of  \ntony,  (compare  Orosins,  6.  2.'.  and  Dio  Cassius,  51.  20.), 
agaioln  A.  U.  C.  729,  after  the  reduction  of  the  Cantabri,  (compare  Dio  Cassius,  53.  26.) 
end  the  third  time,  wben  the  Dacians,  Dalmatians,  and  some  of  the  German  tri»*es  were  sub- 
dued  by  Tiberias  and  Drtisns.  (Compare  Dio  Cassius,  54.  36  )  To  this  last  Horace  is  hcre 
sopposed  to  allode.  A  difference  of  opinion.  howevec,  exists  with  regard  to  the  third  clos- 
ingof  thetemple  of  Janus  by  Atignstus.  Some  of  the  learned  maintain  that  it  never  took 
praee,  and  they  ground  their  argument  oo  thc  anthority  of  Dio  Cassius,  54.  36.  who  re. 
rtlarlc».  that  the  ceremony  was  decreed:  but  it»  perforraance  interrupted  by  the  ioroads  of 
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the  Dacinns  and  the  uew  movements  of  the  Dalmntians  nnd  Gcrman<.  The  objecliot. 
however,  is  a  weak  one,  since  thc  sume  writer  informs  us,  nt  the  close  of  the  cbapter,  that, 
after  these  disturbanccs  wcre  quelled,  Tiberius,  Drusus,  and  Augustus  retarned  to  Rome. 
«ncl  performcd  all  that  had  been  dccrend  on  account  of  victories,  or  that  «as  in  otber  rt- 

specls  Jiroper  to  be  done,  (oca  iir",  rajf  vUati  tytftttrro,  fi  koI  mXXo»?  KafhjKorra  tj  yuiefoiflrtrifosn.) 

Vnder  tbis  hcnd  would  of  course  be  included  tbe  sbutting  of  the  temple  of  Janus.  Masson 
roakcs  the  third  closing  of  the  temple  to  have  taken  placc  A.  U.  C.  744,  being  guided  in  this 
opinion  by  the  language  of  Dio  Cnssius  just  quoted.  In  addition  to  all  that  bas  bccn  s*id,  U 
may  be  remarked,  that  Suelonius  (vit.  Aug.  c.  22.)  and  Orotius,  (6.  22.)  «pressly  recognu* 
tbree  closings  of  the  temple  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Crusius,  bowever,  in  his  con- 
inentary  on  Suctonius  (l.  c.)  ndopts  the  contrary  opinion,  to  which  we  bave  already  alludtd 

9.  Et  ordinem  rcctum,  &c.  Tbe  order  of  construction  Is  as  follows :  ct  injecit  frtu  Lien. 
tiae  cvagantiextra  rectum  ordinem.    "  And  bas  curbed  unbridled  Licentiousness.,,  Comnarr 

Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  5.  22.  12.  Veteres  aries.    "  Thc  virtoes  of  former  days." 

Comparethe  explanation  of  Mitscherlich  :  "  Majorum  instituta,  continentiam,  ptrnmonun, 

rerbo,  anliquam  Romanorwn  ditciplinam."  16.  Ab  Hcspcrie  atbilt.   "  From  his  restirig- 

place  in  tbe  west."  18.  Exigct  otmm.    «  Shall  drive  away  repose.''  20.  hmiott. 

"  Erobroils." 

21.  Non  qui  profundum,  acc.    Alluding  to  tbc  nations  dwelliug  alongtbe  borders  of  the 

Danube,  the  Germans,  Raeti,  Dacians,  &c.  22.  Edicla  Julia.   "  Tbe  Julian  edicts." 

The  reference  is  to  the  Iaws  imposed  by  Augustus,  a  member  of  tbe  Juiian  line,  on  vanqubb- 

cd  nations.  Gelae.   Coropare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  24.  11.  23.  Seet.  Com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  12.  65.  Florus  (4.  12.  61.)  states  Utatthe  Seresseat  an 
embnssy,  with  valuahle  gifts,  to  Augustus.  He  mentions  the  Indi  as  having  done  the 
5ame.  Other  writers,  however,  merely  call  it  an  embassy  of  the  latter  people.  Com- 
pare  Sueionius,  vit.  Aug.  c.  21.    Eutrop.  7.  5.  Orosiusf}6.  21.  &c. — hfedim  Pemt 

"  Or  the  faithless  Parthians."  24.  Tanain  prope  flumen  oHt.    Alluding  to  the  Scythians 

Amoog  the  embnssies  sent  to  Aoguatus,  was  one  from  tbc  Scythians.  Compare  tbe  aotfeon- 
tics  mentioned  in  tbe  note  to  verse  23  of  this  ode.  As  regards  tbe  Tanais,  compareEv 
planatory  Notes,  Odc  3.  4.  36. 

25.  Et profestis Iveibus  et  tacris.   "Both  oncommon  andsaored  days"  Compare  Eiphv 

natory  Notes,  Ode  2.  3.  6.  2G.  Munera  Liberi.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  \' 

7.  29.  Virtutc  functos.    "  Authors  of  illustrious  deeds."    Compare  tfae  explanatkm  « 

Mitscherlich.  »  Qut  magnas  res  patrare  sustinuerunt,  qui  maxima  faciuora  edidcn.  ?irto" 
enim,  AvSptia,  strenue  agcndo,  ae  pertcxerando  maxime  speeiatur ;  ea  adco  fungimur,  edenUin* 
tis  spccimina."   Compare  also  Cicero,  Tusc.  1.  45.    "  Nemo  parum  diu  vixit,  q*i  tirtvtuf^ 

feetae  funcius  esi  munere:'  30.  Lydis  remixto  carmine  tihiis.    "  In  song,  mingled  alteinale 

with  tbe  Lydian  flutes."   i.  e.  with  aiternate  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  Lyiin 
flutes  were  the  same  with  what  were  called  tbe  right-handcd  flutes.   Among  the 
flutes,  those  most  frequently  mentioned  are  the  tibiae  dtxtrae  and  sinistrac, p*irc* 
rcs.    It  would  seem  that  the  double  flute  consistcd  of  two  tubes,  wbicb  were  so  jc 
ther  as  to  have  but  one  mouth,  and  so  were  both  blown  at  once.   That  whicb  the  i 
plnyed  on  wilb  his  right  bnnd  was  cnlled  tibia  dextra.  the  right-handed  flute ;  witi  his  !«»• 
tbe  tibia  smistra,  tbe  left-banded  fluie.    The  latter  had  but  few  holes,  and  sounded  a  deep, 
seriou*  bn-^s ;  tbe  other  bad  many  boles,  aod  a  sharper  and  livelicr  tone.  (Compar*  Fbwjit*^ 
36.  Varro,  R.  R.  1.  2. 13.)  When  two right-handed orleft-handed  flutes  were joined togetber 
they  were  called  tibiacpares  dextrae,  or  tibiacpares  tinisirae.   The  riglit-handed  flates?  •* 
bas  been  nlready  remnrked,  were  tbe  same  with  what  were  called  the  Lydian,»hile  the  Wt 
hnnded  were  identical  with  what  were  denominated  the  Tyrian.   Compare,  on  the  W*' 
ry  of  the  nncient  flute,  Attisrhes  Museum.  tcd  1.  p.  288.  seqq.  and  Graeftnhan,  ad  Ard* 

Poct.  p.  6.  seqq.  with  tbe  authorities  tbere  cited.  31.  Almae progeniem  Vtncris  **\ 

lusion  to  Augustus,  who  had  pnssed  by  ndoption  into  tbe  Julian  fnmtly,  and  conseqneo^ 
claimcd  descent,  with  that  lioe,  from  Ascanius.  the  grandson  of  Anchwes  and  Vmw- 
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OM  THE  SERES,  AND  TIIE  SILK-TRADE  OF  ANTIQLTTY.* 

Isaac  Vossius,  io  his  commeotary  oo  Pompooius  Mela,  i  observrs,  Ihat  whoever  doubts  tbc  identity 
of  tbe  Seres,  meatiooed  by  (be  ancient  writert,  with  tiie  modern  Chineae,  may  as  well  doubt  wheth* r 
the  sun  which  now  shines  be  (be  saroe  witb  tbat  wbicb  formerly  iraparted  light :  "  Sinenses  hodiemos 
antiquorum  Seres  etse  quidubitat,  is  quoque  dubitet  licei  idemne  mmc  atque  olim  sol  luxerit."  An 
eminent  geograpber  of  more  recent  times,  M.  Malte-Brun,*  bas  ventured,  however,  in  opposiiiou  (o 
ao  opinion  so  positively  expressed,  to  cooaider  Serica,  or  tho  country  of  the  Seres,  as  includiog  mcrely 
the  wcstern  partsof  Thibet,  Serinagur,  Cashmere,  Little  Thibet,  and  perbaps  a  small  portiooof  Little 
Ruckharia.  On  thc  other  hand,  an  Eoglisb  writer,  Mr.  Morray,  in  a  paper  inscrted  iti  the  Transactions 
of  tbe  Royal  Socicty  of  Edinburgh,3  maintains,  io  accordance  with  Vossius,  the  perfeot  identity  of  the 
Seres  with  the  nativcs  of  Cbioa.  Tbis  latter  production  we  bave  oever  had  tbc  opportooity  of  perus- 
iugr-  U  is  said,  however,  to  be  extremery  interesting  and  satisfactory,  and  to  be  based  io  part  upoo  tbe 
narrative  of  Ptolemy  the  gcographer,  and  io  part  upon  varioos  discoveries  made  bv  modcrn  travcllers 
in  tbe  mcxwtainous  regionsof  Asia  wbich  lie  immediately  north  of  India.    This  subject  bas  likcwise 

been  discussed  in  some  of  tbe  numbers  of  tbe  Classical  Joomal.4 

i 

As  Ptolemy  is  our  chief  authority  in  settling  this  Iong-agiteted  question,  his  statemcnt  is  entitled  to  the 
firat  oolice,  although  be  is  far  froro  bcing  tbe  earbest  writer  who  roakes  mentioos  of  tbe  Seres.  Ac- 
cording  to  this  geographer,5  it  appears  that  tbe  agents  of  a  Macedonian  mcrehaut,  on  tbeir  way  from 
Uierapolis  to  Sera,  crossed  tbe  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  entered  Assyria,  and  adranced  to  Ecba- 
taoa,  the  capital  of  Media ;  thcn  passing  throuph  the  Pylae  Caspiae,  and  the  chief  cities  of  Parthia, 
Hy  rcania,  atid  Morgiaoa,  on  tbe  north  of  Persia,  they  arrived  at  Bactra;  thence  they  proceeded  to  tbe 
roouotainous  country  of  tbc  Comedcs,  and  reached  a  place  in  Scytbia  called  Ai&lvos  vipyat,  tbe 
Stone-Castlc,  or  Toicer  of  Slone,-  from  this  spot  to  Sera,  (he  capilal  of  Serica,  they  wcre  travelliog 
doring  the  spacc  of  seven  months.  What  is  meant  by  (bc  Stoae-Canle  seems  nerer  to  have  been  sa- 
tisfisctorily  explained  until  vcry  recently.  Dr.  Hager,  in  bis  Numismnttcal  History  of  the  Chine.se,  0 
coosiders  the  Stooc-Castle  to  have  been  tbe  same  witb  the  Tashkand  of  modero  tiroes,  and  the  priocipal 
city  of  Eastern  Turkistan.  This  indecd  hc  dcrooostrates,  not  only  from  gcographical  coincideocee, 
but  from  thc  obvious  etymology  of  its  Tartar  name ;  Tash  signifying  41  n  stone,"  aitd  kand,  "  a  castle," 
"  tower,"  or  "fortrcss."  And  tn  thU  ctymology  bc  is  coafirroed  by  parallel  instances  giveo  by  Du 
Halde,  in  his  description  of  China,  by  the  Oriental  geography  of  Ebu  Uaiikal,  and  other  works.  The 
njute  of  ihe  caravans,  afler  leaving  tbe  Stone-Castle  and  proceeding  farther  to  the  East,  is  involved  in 
difficulty  and  obscurity.  Ptoleroy*s  only  source  of  information  respecting  this  part  of  their  joumey 
seems  to  bave  been  the  verbal  statements  of  the  traders  themselves.  They  informed  bim,  Ihat  the  timc 
occupied  by  this  part  of  the  uodertakiog  was  seveo  montbs,  and  that  the  direction  along  which  thcy 


*  Originally  addressed,  by  the  editor,  in  an  epistolary  form,  to  his  Iearned  and  valucd  friend,  Felix 
Pa>calis,  M.  D  Presidentof  the  Americau  Brancb  of  (he  Linnaean  Socicty  of  Parie. 

1.  Vbssius,  ad  Pomp.  Met.  2.  27. 

2.  System  qf  Geography,  wl  2  p  462.  note  of  English  translalor. 

3.  VoLB.p.  171. 

4.  FoU.  1.  p  53:  S.p.  295 :  6. p.  204 :  7.  p.  32. 

5.  Ptol.  Gtogr.  ed  Erasm.  p  25.  et  stqq.  Class.  Journ.  voL  1.  p .  53. 

6.  "  Dtscription  dts  McdntUes  Ctunoises  du  Cohinet  Jmpcriat  de  France,  pr6c(dt  dfun  Essai  dt 
JVumismatique  Okinoist:  par  J.  Hagtr."  Comp.  Class.  Jaurn.  voi.  I.  p.  54. 
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proceeded  inclined  froro  Eest  a  litde  to  tbe  Soath.    Marinu?,  tbe  geographcr,  as  quoted  bj  tiolcatj f 
conoputes  these  seven  months  travel  at  36,200  stadia ;  Ptolemy,  bowerer,  laking  ioto  consideration  thc 
slow  propress  whicb  the  caravans  must  necessarily  make  in  passiog  over  mouolaina  moce  or  less  co- 
rered  witb  snow,  and  in  stopping  at  various  plares  on  the  routc,  diuiinisfaes  this  distaoce  by  one  heli, 
and  makesthe  spaco  travemed  during  tbeae  seven  months  to  have  been  about  18,000  stadia,  or  417 
p;cographical  miles.    It  appears  unnecessary  tiere  to  enter  Into  the  coroputatioo  of  Letitode  end 
Lougitude  as  made  by  the  Greek  geo^rapher.  l    Suflice  it  to  say,  that  to  one  who  examincs  tbe  tcx: 
\vith  care  and  attention,  Ihe  Sera  of  Ptolemjr  wtli  appear,  if  not  actually  to  coincide  wtlh,  at  least  to 
have  bcen  io  tbe  imroediate  vicinity  of,  Singan,  the  chief  city  of  thc  ruodern  pcoviace  of  Shtnrn  m 
Cbina,»   Let  us  now  compare,  for  a  moment,  with  wbat  we  bave  thos  far  staied,  the  account  giveu  of 
Serica  by  Ptolemy  himself.  J    'H  I*p«>>  ™>iopf{rra,,  drf  uiv  iiet»s  rj  irris  Soovs  £*»8le.  *** 

ii  tytmv,  lywcry  yfi'  H  *al  «V  avaroXiv  iytniorv  yf,.  'Ard  6i  uicvuSfias  r$  rt  Xcrr^  mlptt  r%f 

Irrbf  Tdyyov  'IwStiriJf  koI  Irt  Efrotf.  "  Serica  i>  bounded,  on  tbe  west  by  Scythia  beyood  Iroao* 
(Scythia  txtra  Imautn)  ;  on  the  north  by  unknown  land ;  on  tbe  east  m  like  roanoer  by  «nknown  land , 
on  the  soath  by  the  reraaioiog  portion  of  lodk  beyond  thc  Ganges,  and  also  by  tbe  Sinae.**  Tbe  gee* 
grepber  tben  procoeds  to  state :«  "Ofn  6i  IU^kcv  ZeetdK  rrf  r«  KaXotutva  'Amfa,  koJ  ruw  Ai£i*<W 
ri  avaroXitbv  ukos.  Kai  ra  KaXotutva  'Aoutpata  6ptf»  aal  rwr  Xaoivv  ri  ivaroXtKiv  ueoos,  Koi  ri  iMy-voov 
9oof%  fri  ii  rOv  %Huud*v  koI  X«ptc6r  KaXovuiwn  r*  iraroXtKiv  uipos,  koI  ri  KaXaiucrov  'Orr««rf*o#«f . 
**  Mountams  intersect  Serica  ;  namely,  tlie  range  which  is  called  Aoniba,  and  the  castern  jiart  ot  the 
Auxakian  chain,  together  with  thoee  that  are  deuomiuated  Asmiraea,  the  eastcrn  part  ot  the  Caaian 
range,  mount  Thaguron,  thceastern  part  of  thc  raontei  Emodi  and  thc  Seric  chain  as  they  are  *ty!cd, 
and  what  is  called  Ottorokorras»  The  continuatioo  of  tbe  Auxakiau  chain  ts  tn  tbe  Euasian 
piovinceof  IrkuUchkf  the  Asroiracau  mountains  are  those  which  form  the  northem  boondary  oi' 
tbe  desertof  Cobif  tbe  Casian  range  extends  from  tbe  country  of  theCbocbotes  for  tbe  most  part 
along  tbe  Chinesc  walt  (owards  tbe  north-east.  mount  Thaguron  is  the  soutbem  part  of  the  Moo- 
golian  mountains,  which  stretch  from  the  Hoang-ho  (owards  the  north  ;  tbe  eaatero  part  of  the 
montes  Elmodi  is  the  chain  which  stretches  from  Worthem  Thihet  towards  the  soamero  part  ot  the 
Chiuese  provmce  of  Sfun-si,  wbile  Ottorokorras  is  its  continuation,  traversing  the  provioce  of  SAnwai, 
and  giving  riso  (o  numerous  tributariea  of  the  Hoang-ho. 3  The  geogropher  next  proceeds  to  describe 
the  rivers  of  Serica.  Accordtng  to  hiro,  two  sireams  ia  particular  flow  throogh  the  greatcr  part  of  the 
countryof  thc  Scres  (&ta(>}>lovtTi  Si  Svo  ftdXtara  voraitol  ri  woXd  rijs  ^v<H*ns)  the  Occbardes  (Ot^ae^i! » 
and  the  Bautisus,  (Bavrtoos)-  *  The  former  of  thcse  springs  from  three  sources,  one  amon^  tbe  Aaxa* 
kian  mountatns  under  the  5lst  parallel  of  Latitude ;  a  second  farther  to  the  south-cast,  among  the  As- 
iniraean  mountaina,  undertbe  parallel  of  47i  ;  and  the  third  mucb  farther  to  the  wcst,  arooog  tbe  Ca- 
aian  mountams,  under  tbe  44th  pnrallel.  Ttte  Oechardea,  from  this  deacrtptlon  of  if,  appears  to  be  no 
otherthan  the  modern  Stlcnga.  Tbe  Bautuus,  tbe  second  river  which  is  roentiooed,  riaes  ia  tbe  Casaa 
ohain,  on  the  bordcrs  of  Serica,  to  the  south-west  of  onc  of  tbc  sourcesof  the  OechardL-s,  under  the  43d 
parallel,  runs  tovrards  the  south-east  to  U>c  monte^  Emodi,  for  the  dtstance  of  aboul  four  degreca,  and  bere 
reccives  a  sccond  ami.  This  last  branch  riacs  araong  the  montes  Emodi  onder  the  37th  paralleL" 
Eight  degrees  eastward  of  the  spot  wbcre  these  two  arros  unrte,  thc  Bautisus  receives  a  tbwd  branck, 
which  rises  among  thc  rans^e  of  Ottorokorras.  It  would  be  dimcult  fbr  one,  at  the  preseut  day,  who  had 
to  describe  from  mere  oral  stalcments  the  Hoang  ho  in  the  eariier  part  of  its  course,  to  do  it  moreac- 
rurately  than  Ptotemy  has  done,  forthat  the  Bauttnus  and  Hoang-ho  arc  ooc  and  thf  sainc  rivtr  hardly 
admit^  of  a  doubt.   Its  northeru  arm,  the  Olan-Muzcn,  rises  in  tbe  country  of  tbe  Cbocbotea,  or  Cal- 


1.  Pk&em.  Gtog.  td.  Eratm.p.  13.  etstqq.   The  coroputation  of  Mannert,  howerer,  igfofiowed 
This  writer  observes,  that  the  diminution  is  incorrectly  printed  in  the  edition  of  Erasmu^  :  **  In  der 
Eraamiachen  griechisclten  Ausgabe  ist  diese  Verkleinerung  unrichtig  ausgedruckt^ 

2.  Manntri,  •*  Geographic  dcr  Gruchen  und  Romtr,"  vol.  4  p.  505. 

3.  Ptulcm.  Geog.  p.  ili. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  ^fonnert.  ••  Geographit  der  Gr.  und  Riim .  "  voi  4.  p.  495. 

6.  Tbe  Erasmian  ed.  of  Ptolemy  calls  tfais  river  Bovr^. 

7.  **  CharU  dtt  Ptoltmacw?  appended  to  ••  Ukerft  Gaegraphu  derGr.und  R»    Frcen  tbis  map  * 
witl  appear,  that  the  olst  parallel  nearly  comcides  with  the  mouth  of  tbe  Boryxtheoes,  and  tbe  43d  tnrcr 
!v  wtth  thotof  Byaantinnj.  The  parallel  of  37 is  one  degree  north  of  that  of  Rbodef.  by  th*  «ame  map. 
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toucks  ot  Hobo-Nor,  among  the  roountains  wbich  bound  the  desert  of  Cobi,  and  to  the  oorth-eest  of  it 
rises  tbe  Efcrinl,  which  must  fheretbre  be  one  of  the  sourcet  of  tbe  Oecharde*.  The  Hoong-ho  lakes 
its  course  towards  the  south-east,  in  order  to  unite  with  i f s  soulhern  ann,  the  Hara-Mvzen,  which  rises 
in  the  southern  chain  of  mountains  between  China  and  Thibet,  and  directs  its  course  to  tbe  north-east. 
After  this,  tha  unrted  itreams  takc  a  high  nortbern  direction,  crossing  the  great  wall,  and  then, 
beodtng  to  the  soutb,  pasa  once  more  the  great  wall,  and  re-entcr  China  propcr.  Of  the  northera 
pnrt  of  their  coursc  Ptolemy  makes  no  mention,  tbr  a  very  natural  reasoo,  because  it  passes  far  be- 
jrond  the  ancient  caravnn-routes.  They  make  their  appearancc  again  near  (he  sitr  of  the  anctent  ca~ 
pital  of  Serica,  where  Plolemy  again  mentions  thcm,  and  wbere  be  places  tbe  third  tnbutary,  proba- 
bly  tbe  Hori-ho.  From  all  that  has  been  satd,  it  follows  as  an  irresUtible  consequence,  that  the  Serica 
of  antiqoity  comprehended  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  of  the  Chochotes,  tbe  Chioese  pmvince 
of  Shtnsi,  and  also  Mongul  Tartary  from  the  northern  conOnes  of  China  as  far  as  tbe  southern  lirntts 
of  Stbena.  t 

D*AnviTte,  it  is  true,  gives  on  hig  mapof  the  ancient  world  a  somewhat  differeift  view  of  this  quarter. 
But  D'Anville  erred  in  placing  too  much  reliance  on  the  fal^e  representations  given  by  Mercator  to  the 
rivereof  Serica,  in  hts  maps  illustrating  thc  geography  of  Ptolemy.a  Still,  thc  autbority  of  fhe  Frencb 
geographer  is  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  since  he  so  far  makes  Serica  a  portion  of  China  as  to  consider 
Sera,  its  metropoUs,  identical  with Kani  eheon  io  the  modern  province  of  Shefi-si.3 

fn  poinling  out  the  land  of  Serica,  Ptolemys  makes  mention  also  of  two  otber  caravan-rouies,  a 
nortbern  and  a  soulhern  one.    The  former  of  iheae  commenced  at  (he  ctty  of  Tanais,  situale  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  tbe  samc  uame  (the  modern  Don),  and  ran  omvard  to  tbe  farthcst  east.   It  waa 
by  meansof  thisroute  that  Ptolemy  obtained  hts  information  respecting  what  are  now  the  Vofga  and 
Jaik,  of  which  nothiog  was  known  before  his  time  by  the  Greeks.    He  learned  afeo  the  exiitence  of  tbe 
mountainoos  chains  aloog  tbe  southern  confines  of  Siberia,  and  was  enabled  to  give  a  tolerably  cor- 
rcct  acconat  of  their  situatioo  and  directioo.   He  even  pushed  his  enquiries  as  far  as  the  Isscdones,  the 
Tnost  rcmote  people  to  the  east   All  this  information  be  obtaioed  from  the  tradcra.   No  Grcek  seems 
ever  to  have  undertalten  this  long  and  perilous  journey.    Unacquainted  with  tbe  manners  and  language 
o/  thevarioui  predntory  tribcs  which  roamedalong  this  vasttractof  country,  tbe  attcmpt  would  have 
cxposed  tbemtelves  to  certain  destruction,  and  their  merchandise  to  thc  cupidity  of  the  savagc  Noma- 
des.    Tbe  traders,  therefore,  of  whom  mcntion  has  just  been  made,  must  have  belongcd  to  some  one  ef 
fbe  native  trtbes  in  thisquarter,  perhap*  to  the  same  Kirgtsh  Tartars  wbo  at  the  preaent  day  carry  on 
mo  Russian  inland  traffk  with  the  countries  to  the  south.   In  this  way,  and  in  this  alonc,  can  we  satis. 
factorily  account  for  the  knowledge  possesscd  by  the  Greeks  of  tbe  countries  mentioned  abovc,  and  at 
the  sarae  time  for  the  very  loosa  and  general  nature  of  their  inforroation.    The  most  ea&tern  people  iviih 
whom  the  caravan-routc  had  communication  appear  to  fiave  been  the  Issedones.    They  would  seem  to 
havc  been  identical  with  tbe  (ssedones  of  Herodotus,  whom  that  historian  names  as  the  raost  remote 
natton  of  the  aorth-east  s    If  an  optoion  may  be  venrured  respecting  them,  it  wooid  bc  that  they  coin- 
cide  with  the  modern  Kalkas  of  Moogolia,  in  Chinese  Tartary.  •    Ptolemy ,  in  one  part  of  his  work,a 
coo^iders  this  nation  as  a  part  of  Sertca,  inasmuch  as  they  were  uodcr  the  sway  of  the  Seres.   In  his 
etghth  book,  however,  be  calb  them  a  Scythian  race,  and  even  their  capital  bore  the  name  of  *Jc9tii&v 
Y.kvOix$  among  ihe  Greeks.  7    Thcse  Issedones  had  citicsof  their  own,  and  wcre,  of  course,  somc  de- 
greee  removed  from  the  barbarism  of  the  Nomadic  state.    Their  cities  must  also  have  been  well  known, 
since  PtoJemy  gives  us  the  loogest  day  of  two  of  them.   This  nation  appcar  to  have  fbrmed  thc  Imk  of 
comrounication  betwecn  the  caravan-traders  and  Uie  couatry  of  the  Seres,  a  ctrcumstance  whtcb  arose 
from  their  being  insubjection  to  the  Seres,  all  immediate  access  to  whom  was  deberred  thc  rocrchant. 


1.  J\Ittnjiert ,  v6i  tupro. 

2.  GoMeZin,  **  CHograpku  des  Gtttt  anoJyt."  p.  134 

3.  DWvcoHU  "  Q4og.  anc.  abrtg."  voL  %  p.  326.  Id.  *•  Redurcha  giogr.  ti  hkhriquts  svrUSc- 
riqve  ies  Ancient.**   (Memoirte  dt  VAcademit  des  Jnsa  ipUonst  vol.  38.  p .  573.  €t  ttqqJ) 

4.  Plolem.  Gtogr.— Corop.  Mawurttvol.    p.  506. 

5.  JUb.  4.  c.  13,and  27. 

6.  Manntrt.  ubitupra. 
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Two  chies  close  lo  the  bordors  of  China  seenj  to  have  beea  fhe  murts  of  this  traffic,  'leev&p  2^>w.*j,  »o 
called  from  iM  heving  among  its  inhabitants  Seres  as  weil  as  Issedones,  and  ±o*jdYn,  tarther  to  the 
south-eait.    It  iscurious  to  compare  wilh  what  has  just  becn  stated  a  pas*age  trom  Amuuanu»  Marosl» 
linus,  in  which  he  makes  meution  of  the  Stres.    Accordmg  to  this  writer,  i  a  high,  circular  and  conti- 
nuous  wnll  surrounds  thc  laud  of  the  Seres :    "  In  orbis  speciem  consertae  celsorum  as^erum  rumwu 
tales  amhiunt  Seras."  Is  not  this  a  descriptioo  of  the  great  wa\l  of  China,  whkh  eoclose*  the  country 
on  the  north  ?    When  tbi*  writcr  speaksof  the  westaru  side  of  Serica,  and  of  the  route  ot"  tbe  cara- 
vans  beyond  tbe  Stone  castle,  be  makes  uoniention  wbatever  of  any  wall,  whicb  in  rcahty  doea  not  es> 
iat  oo  this  side,  but  ooly  on  the  north. 

Tbe  secondfl  of  tbe  rootes,  alluded  to  above,  proceeded  from  Palimbothra,  the  modera  Paina,  oa  the 
Ganges,  in  a  north-east  direction  through  Tlnbet,  and  from  Ihence  along  tbe  soothern  arra  of  the 
Ikutisus,  or  Hoang ho,  in  au  eastem  direction  to  Sera.  This  is  precisely  tbe  same  route  wbkfa  the 
Jesuits,  GrueberandD'OrviIle,  tobk  io  the  1 7tli  century . 3  It  is,moreover,  the  oldest  and  uiost  frequenied. 
By  it  the  people  of  India  obtamed  the  silk  and  other  productions  of  China,  coocealing,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  natives  of  the  west,  the  true  quarter  whence  these  commodities  were  brought.  The  Europcans 
received  tbesilk,  of  which  they  were  in  quest,  from  the  bands  of  lt»  (ndians,  and,  in  answer  to  their 
cnqunies  respectiug  the  country  which  produced  it,  they  ooly  received  stotements  thal  were  calculated 
to  tead  them  astray.  The  truth,  however,  could  not  remain  loog  concealed,  and  accordingry  we  6ud 
even  Plolemy  iu  possession  of  the  true  account.  The  natives  of  India  informed  him  that  Senca,  and  thc 
city  of  Sera,  lay  to  (hc  nortb  of  the  Sinae,  that  there  was  auotherroute  to  tbi»  quarter  besides  the  onc 
by  the  stone-castle,  and  that  this  route  was  through  India  by  tbe  way  of  Palimbotbra. «  Frooi  this 
last-mentionedcity  thc  routc  io  question  lead  thmugh  Iudia,  uutil,  hav ing  pro< eeded eight  de^rct >  oorth 
of  Palimbothra,  it  paased  over  the  bigb  mountaius  in  northern  Tbibet.  Here  wassituate  the  city  of 
Sota,  baving  ou  its  ieft  the  range  of  Iraaus,  and  on  its  right  tlie  eastera  portion  of  the  chain  dcnommatcd 
Montes  Emodi,  and  which  formed  the  boundary  between  India  and  Serica.  Farther  oo  to  tbe  north- 
east  was  a  city  named  Chaurana,  and  then  the  way  proceedcd  along  the  southem  arm  of  the  BsmWus. 
passing  by  the  city  of  Orosana.  The  roule  then  led  lo  tbe  city  of  Otlorokorra,  tht  capiul  of  a  people 
named  Ottorokorrae,  from  whoru  the  ea-ttnuiK  *(  porion  of  the  Montes  Emodi  received  tbe  appetlauon 
of  Ottorokorra».  We  now  atand  on  ground  with  which,  it  iscunous  to  observe,  tbe  Greeks  Mem  to 
have  had  some  acquaintaace  long  before  the  time  ol  Ptolemy.  In  the  earlier  fables  and  traditioes  of 
the  wcst,  mcntion  is  made  of  a  pcople  naraed  Altacori,  dwelling  in  a  valley  which  wa«  always  wamied 
by  the  geoial  rays  of  the  sun,  and  protected  by  encircling  mountatns  from  the  rode  blesta  of  the  north. 
a  people  closely  asurailated  in  the  peculiarities  of  thrir  cituation  to  the  fabled  Hyperboreans-* — Atter 
lea  rag  tbe  OUorokorrae,  tbe  route  led  by  Sotona,  in  a  oorth-east  direction,  to  the  city  of  Sera. 

Kosmas  Indicopleostese  states,  that  the  Brahmins  informed  him  tbat  if  a  lioe  wera  drawn  from  6e 
country  of  tbe  Sinae  (T{h<<r(a)  through  Persia  into  the  Komau  world,  so  as  to  strike  Byzantuun,  it 
woold  divide  ibeearth  into  two  equal  parts.  From  this  accouot  also,  loose  as  it  ts,  we  mar  obtab  verr 
satisfactory  dala  for  the  position  of  Serica,  which  in  the  days  of  Kosmas  was  cooiounded  with  thc  hai 
of  the  Sinae,  both  of  tiiem  being  known  merely  as  the  country  of  silk. 

Among  modern  writers,  the  authorof  tbe  "  Dccline  and  Fall  of  the  Koman  Etnpira"  is  decidedty  in 
favour  of  identifying  tbe  Sereg  wilh  the  people  of  China,7  and  hii  extensive  and  accurate  leammg  » 
sumciently  well-known.  Bot  the  most  conclusive  authority  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  pa^es  ci 
one  of  the  first  oriental  scholars  of  the  present  age.  t    "  II  n*y  a  plus  de  doute,"  obeerves  ih&  wnter, 


1.  Ammianus  Mirccllinus  22  6.  p.  299.  ea\  EmestL 

2.  Mannert.  vol  4  p.  5U.—Ptol.  Geog.  1. 17. 

3.  Thevcnot,    Divers  Voyages."  fol  voL  3. 
A.  Mannert  ubi  supra 

6.  Compare  PUny%  H.  A*.  6. 17.  wbo  quotes  an  earlier  author,  Amometus.  The  ontne  of  tbis  natico 
contains  one  of  tbe  key-words  (-cor— )  of  tbe  eariiest  mythoiogy.  Comp.  Ritter.  "  VorkmUs  E*rc~ 
paescher  Voelkergeschichten  vor  Herodotus.* 

6.  Kosmas  Iindicopl    Mantfauc.  A".  Coi7.  Patr.  2.  p.  137.  D.  et  stqq. 

7.  Gibbon.   "  Dedtne  and  FaU  R.  E."e.40. 

8.  Klaproth.   44  TabUaux  Htetariqvcs  de  CArie,  dq>u::  la  monarchie  de  Cyrus jvsaiSa  nasjawrs 
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"  que  ies&ret  des  aocient  nc  soient  les  Cbinoia.   D'aprc  s  lc,  auteurs  gxecs,  la  raot       dedig»  et  lr 
rer  «  j«>  et  les  AaotrarWj  dt  la  Striquc  ou  lcs  Strcs  ;  or,  ce  feii  di.-rnontre,  que  le  noin  cle  ces  dereier.i 
I«ux  veneit  de  la  marchandiae  precieuM  que  Jes  pcuples  de  P Occideot  albuent  cbercber  chez  eux.  Ea 
Armenien,  Pinsecte  qui  produit  la  soie  s'appelle  chtmm,  nom  qui  ressemble  assez  ao  oty>  de»  Greca.  II 
cst  natarel  de  croire  qne  ccsdeax  mot»  avaient  eto  empnmles  a  des  peuples  plus  orientaus.  C*ee* 
ce  qoe  les  langue*  Mogole  et  Mandi  houe  oous  donnent  la  ftciiite  d«  demootrer.    II  en  rcsnltera 
cjue  le  nom  de  la  soie,  cbex  les  anciens,  est  ventaBlemrnt  originaire  dc  la  perti*  orientale  dc  I* Asie. 
Lo  soie  tfappelle  sirkek  cbrx  les  Mogols,  et  rirghtchu  les  MandcbouS.    Ccs  deux  itatinus  habifuifctit 
au  oord  et  au  oord-est  de  la  Chine.    Est-il  presumabte  qu*e11es  eussent  rerju  ccs  denominations  dr;s 
peuples  occidentaax ?   D*uu  autre  c6te,  le  mot  Chinois  ste  oo        qoi  dcsigne  la  foie,  monsre  de  la 
rcvsr  mblance  avec  sirghc"  ou  sxrkek,  et  avec  le  ew>  des  Grtscs.    Cette  analogie  frappen  d'auiaot  plus 
quand  oo  saura  que,  daus  la  langue  fuandarine,  le  r  ne  se  prononce  pa.%  tandis  que  cetuj  finale  se  trou- 
Tait  vreiserablablement  dans  les  encieos  dialects  de  la  Chme    Mais  le  mot  corcen  sfr,  qui  designe  la 
sote.  «t  toot  a  fait  identique  avec  I*  cty  des  Grecs,  qai  devaxt  se  prononcer  aussi  sir    U  toic  a  dooc 
donne  son  nom  au  peuple  qai  la  fabriquait  et  qai  Penvoyait  rtans  rOccideot,  et  lcs  Sercs  sont  evidem- 
ment  Im  Chinois,  quoi  qu'en  pui«eot  dire  les  geographe?,  qui  ne  savent  eraptoyer  que  le  compas  pour 
chercber  Femplaceraent  de*  nations.''   Prerious  to  tbe  appearance  of  tbe  work  from  whkh  thc 
above  extract  is  made,  its  anthor  had  atready  pubHshed  a  conjecture  on  tbc  oame  of  the  Sere* 
inoneof  the  penodicals  of  tbe  day.   It  is  to  thitlast  that  M.  Abel-Remusat,  anotber  dtstinguished  ori- 
cntalist,  a!lab*es  in  tbe  following  remarks,  i  confirming,  at  the  same  time,  the  opinion  of  Klaproth.   «» Cr 
<in#  Particle  consacre  &  la  Cbioe  oiTre  de  plus  remarquable,  c*cst  Pobservatioo  sur  Pori»inc  da  nom  dc 
Stnqxtt,  cberche'  par  M  Klaproth,  dans  le  nom  merne  de  la  soie,  sse,  en  Cbinois,  qui  vraisemblablr- 
ment,  dit-ii,  a  ptt  ctre,  dans dvaotre« dialectes  do  nord  de  la  Chine,  change  en  sir.   M.  Klaprotb,  ajant 
deja  publie  cette  conjecture,  s  jai  eu  Poccasion  d'y  joimlre  Pindication  d'un  fait  qui  me  paratt  pro- 
pre  a  la  changer  ea  certttttde :  c*est  qa'en  eflfct,  dans  un  vocabuiatre  corcen.  qui  fait  partie  de  PEncy- 
cfope^le  japonaiae,  la  soie  ettdesignec  par  le  nom  de  Sirau  (proooncex  &>),  qui  eet  toot  a  fait  idcn- 
tique  avec  le  x*p  (prononcer  Sir)  des  c-crivains  grccs.»* 

Il  haa  receoUj  been  asnerteu,t  from  a  very  respectable  qaarter,3  that  the  Seres  were  originally  o  peo- 
ple  of  Chioa,  driveo  iotoibe  territpries  of  LiUle  Bockbaria  by  the  ioraads  of  the  Huns.  It  is  diAcolt 
to  cooceive  whcnce  the  data  could  have  been  obtained  for  this  singular  hjpctbeai.%  etcept  from  the 
pagrs  of  Gibboo  or  De  Guignes.  In  the  fonner  of  thcse  «rriterse  it  is  asserled,  aa  a  mere  hypothesis. 
xvitbout  any  autbority  whatever,  tbat "  tbe  ancient,  perhaps  the  original,  seat  of  me  Nvns,  was  ao  ex- 
tensive,  though  dry  and  barren  tract  of  countrv,  immediately  on  the  north  side  of  the  grent  wall."  Of 
De  Gnigoes,  oo  the  otber  hand,  it  may  witb  truth  be  said,  in  the  word*  of  Ktaproth  :S  wmalgre  la  facili- 
te  que  Perudilion  de  cet  ccrivaio  celebre  lai  procareit  de  puiser  dens  les  auleurs  Chinoin,  Arabes  ct  Syri- 
cns,  U  hii  meoquait  une  cbose  essentielle,  c»etait  une  idee  juste  de  la  parenie  des  naUons  de  PAaie.  Cn 
confondant  enssmble  les  natioos  Turques,  Mongoles,  Toungouses,  Fitino  ses  et  aufres,  il  a  maoque  scmi 
t>ut,  de  sorte  (jue  son  ouvrage  n'est  reeJlcmrnt  q'un  magasin  immense  di  maUitiaux  precieux,  entass^srans 
discemraenL'*  Itseems  tbat  De  Guignes  fouod,  both  before  and  after  the  Christian era ,  a  powerful  No- 
nmdic  natioo,  catled  Hioung  no»  by  the  Chineae,  wbich  continaally  in&sted  tbe  territories  of  tbeir 
neighbours.  Tbey  occupied  the  rnountaioous  country  to  the  north  of  Cbuaa.  Tbe  mere  resemblsnce 
of  names  ted  De  Guignes  to  conclude,  that  tbese  Hiovng  nou  were  the  saroe  people  with  thc  Huns. 
Klaproth,  bowever,  has  shewn  moat  conclusivaly,s  from  the  ('hiuese  historians,  that  the  Hioung  nou 
were  a  branch  of  the  Turkish  race,  who  were  disperaed  by  the  Cbinese  n*>nr  tbe  sourcesof  the  Irtysh, 
about  the  91st  year  of  onr  presewt  eva.  The  remnaot  of  this  nation  directed  their  coarse  towards  the 
west,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Sogdrana,  but  they  coold  not  reach  this  country,  and  were  cnmpelled  to 
stop  in  tbe  region  to  tbe  north  of  Khouti  th*u,  or  the  Koutcht  of  more  modera  days.   After  tbis  they 


1.  "  Milangcs  AsiatiqucM?  xtol  1.  p,  S90. 

2.  "  Joumal  Asiatiqut,"  tfoL  2.  p.  9A3.  *> 
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moved  towftfd*  the  north-east,  and  oempied  a  part  of  (be  steppe  of  Kirghii,  where  the  anniH  cf  Ciicua 
cease  to  make  mentionof  tbera.  And  yet  De  Guignes,  without  triving  the  least  authority  for  what  he 
advance^,  observes ;  M  Ce  soot  les  Hons  qui  passcrent  dans  la  nite  en  Eoropc  sous  le  rt-gne  oc  V  tinpe- 
reur  Valen8.,* 

It  rnay  not  t)c  amiss,  before  leaving  this  pert  of  the  subject,  (o  say  e  few  woreU  in  relattoo  to  ihe  early 
iiistory  of  the  Huns,  in  order  to  disprove  more  fuHy  the  stalement  which  has  led  to  tbese  remarks.1 
The  nioht  aocieat  uuthor,  who  trakea  mentiou  of  the  Hun»,  13  Dioaysius  Periegetea     This  jfeoprspher, 
who  wmte  probebly  ebont  A.  D    160.  enumerates  four  natium,  which,  in  the  order  of  hts  oar- 
rative,  foilowed  ejoh  other,  as  regvrdcd  po»ition,  from  north  to  soath  aloag  tbe  tbores  oi  the  Cafpiau, 
viz.  tbe  Scythians,  tbe  Huns  (Oinw),  the  Caspians  and  the  Albaniaus.a    EratoeAeoea,  citedby 
Strabo.3  places  these  nationa  in  the  same  order :  in  place  of  (he  Huns,  bowev  r,  he  makes  mentk>n  of 
tbe  Ouitiens  'Oifrii*),  whowere  probably  tbe  most  eastward  tribe  of  tlte  Huns.    Plolemy,*  who  lifed 
about  Ihe  middlt  of  the  third  ccntury,  places  the  Huos  'XoZvoi)  betwecn  tbe  Bastarnae  and  Roxcilant, 
and  coneequently  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Borysthenes.   Tbe  Armeoian  historians  nmke  meotionof 
them  under  thc  naine  of  Hounk,  and  assign  thero,  for  their  place  of  resideoce,  the  coontry  lo  tbe  nortii 
of  Caucasos,  bei«  eeo  tbe  Volga  aod  tbe  Don.    For  this  same  reasoo  tbey  call  tbe  paas  of  Dorbeod 
ihe  rampart  of  the  Httns.    In  tbe  geography  which  is  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Moses  of  Khorene,  tbe 
foliowing  passage  also  occurs :  u  Tbe  Ma«*agetae  inbabit  as  far  as  the  Caspian,  wbere  is  tbt  braoch  of 
Mount  Caucusus,  which  contains  the  rampart  of  Tarpant  (Derbend),  and  a  wondertu!  tower  built  tn  tbe 
sea  :  to  the  north  arc  tbe  Huns,  with  their  city  of  Varbatchan,  and  otbers  besides."  Moses  of  Kboreoe» 
in  his  Armcnian  history,  makes  mention  of  the  wars  which  king  Tirulates  tbe  (Jrral,  who  reigned  from 
A.  D.  259.  to  A.  D.  312,  wsged  against  the  northern  netions  who  had  made  an  irruption  info  Armeoia. 
This  monarch  attacked  them  io  tbe  plains  of  tbe  Karkerieos,  in  northern  Albaaia,  batween  Derbend 
and  Terek,  defvated  them,  slew  their  prince,  and  pursued  tltem  into  tbe  coaoiry  of  the  Howtk  or 
Huns.    It  were  uscless,  however,  to  multiply  autborities.^  Sufficknt  has  been  sa.d  lo  prove,  that,  m  all 
probability,  the  original  seats  of  the  Huna  were  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Caspian.    That  thev  were  oot  of 
the  Mongol  or  Celmuck  racc,  ik  apparent  of  itself,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upoo  «he  dt«criptiocs 
thal  are  given  of  tbeir  personal  daformlty  by  the  ancient  writer».    ScarceJy  a  smgle  fcetare  of  ihe  weJJ. 
koown  Tartar  phyaiognomy  cnters  into  (hesc  accountt  of  thenv  They  wera  probaklj  ihe  same  wim  the 
castenvdivuioo  of  the  Fins,s  and  benoe  tbe  theory,  which  makes  tbetn  to  hove  dr«poe*es»ed  of  their 
pnmitive  seats  the  ancient  uations  of  tbe  Seres,  errs  in  pbcing  tbe  otigioal  settSea>ents  of  the  Hons  too 
fiir  allogetber  to  tbe  cast 

We  will  oow  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  subject  of  enqoiry,  tbc  knowledge  whichthe  Greeka  and 
Romans  po^scseed  in  relatton  to  the  s<lk  manufacture  of  antiquity. 

It  isan  eitremely  tngenioos  conjectore  of  Hager,?  that  the  "golden  JUtct*  of  aotkraity  wa* 
nothing  more  than  rtno  rii*,  which,  in  itsnatund  state,  often  reserobles  gold  in  colour.  appearin«r  Like  so 
many  fioe  threads  of  that  roetal.  The  opimon  rnaintaioed  by  some,  that  The  golden  fieece  ooly  iir- 
plkd  (hc  goldwhich  wascollected  by  rneans  of  fleeces  dragged  through  the  rfrers  of  Cokhw,»  is  coo- 
tradi<  ted  bv  thc  lact,  that  the  golden  fWce  of  thc  Argonauts  w  as  not  found  in  rirers,bu;  in  a  troo<  aad 
on  a  tree.    Thus,  in  the  Argonautics  of  the  false  Orpheus,  it  is  «rtated,  • 

M/crov  i'  kpfpnKK  hi  crixoi  «TXesi  toXAm 
"HsXwrau  ^ayeip,  vtoi^  K^ahumiv  iaawiv. 
'Br  i'  Spa  o7  •^aixruov  iniKoiuar  ci4)a  Kal  lv6a 
'OovpKOS  ravaoto  iifau 
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And  agaio,  in  Apollooius  Rhodius  we  are  informed  ©f  Medea's  accompanyiog  Jasoa  to  the 

^ood,b9earch  of  thevast  oaA  trtt\  onwhich  thejteece  was  lyin%.2 


-ptff-  iffO*  IXffot  icorro, 
B4jX-«>,  


So,  in  aoother  passage  of  the  same  poet,  after  Medf-a  has  applied  the  charm  to  tbe  eyoa  of  the  dragon, 
tbe  monster  is  represented  as  exteoding his  immense  spires  through  the  thick  tcood,  and  Jason  as  taking 
theJUtceJrom  the  trte  on  tohich  it  reposed.9 


-  ri  o"'  intioova  roXtov  oirfww 


KixXa  m\wpiv.voio  fai^  CXijf  Ttrdvvtrro. 
HvBa  6*  6  uiv  xpteuov  d*o  ipvif  alwro  K&ac. 

•Vow  the  ancients  believed  pretry  generally  that  silkgrcw  on  trees,  and  this  belief  appears  to  bave  beeu 
prevaleot  eveu  as  bte  as  tbe  13th  century.  Aod,  as  regards  the  oak  and  ash  trces  of  whkb  tbe  poets 
and  hiitoriansof  antiquity  speak,  it  is  aaserted,  on  good  authority,  that  silk  is  found  on  tbe  oak  and  asb 
as  itcll  as  on  the  malberry  tree.S  InGhina,  it  ia  satd  tbere  arc  three  sorts  of  ailk-worros,  hesldes  thosc 
©f  the  mulbcrry  trep,  which  are  rcarod  on  the  oak,  ash  and  pear-tree.  6  — it  is  curious  to  compare,  with 
what  ishere  asserted  respecting  tbc  golden  fleece,  the  narrative  of  Euripides  relative  to  the  falal  pre- 
i  sent  by  Medea  to  the  oew  bride  of  Jason  •  **  I  will  send  to  her  prcseots,"  eickums  the  wretched 
■,  **  whicb  I  well  know  far  surpass  in  beaoty  any  now  among  men,  both  a  finely  wroagbt  robe 
(Xtrrtv  rt  HxXov)  and  a  golden-twined  chapleL"  And,  a  few  lines  after,7  she  describcs  tbese  oroa- 
ments  as  ihoee  wbtcb  the  Sun,  her  fatber's  father,  once  geve  to  his  descendanls.  TheCborus,»  in 
speaking  of  this  sarae  robe,  observe,  that  its  beauty  and  divine  glitter"  will  persaade  her  to  wbora  it 
isseot;  and  accordingly,  tbo  instaut  that  Creon's  dau^htcr  perceived  the  presents,  altbough  testifying 
bot  a  momeru  befbre  the  strongest  averslon  to  the  presence  of  Medea's  chfldreo,  **  aba  renxsed  not," 
Mya  the  poet,  **  but  promised  her  husband  every  thing ;  and  before  thy  soos  aod  their  fatber  weregooe 
farfrom  tbe  housc,  she  took  and  put  on  tbe  vuriegated  robe  ~« 


~  •■  ~  n{tK  ^VfO~£C~0, 

*AXX*  *W  avipl  nivra-  ko2  wplv  U  Uptov 
ManpAv  aruvai  varipa  tal  raitaf  oidtv, 
AaSoitoa  trhrXoos  trotdXovt  hp*t"Xcrv 

Tbe  infereoce  to  be  drawn  froro  all  tbis  ia  perfectly  obvious.  The  robe  roast  bave  been  one  of  a  very 
i  to  warrant  the  description,  and  prodace  the  impression,  wbich  bas just  been  alluded  to. 
Medea's  speaking  of  it  as  a  robe  received  by  ber  progvnitors  from  the  Suo,  stamps  it  at  once 
ava  anarticle  of  oriental  origin  May  it  not  then,  witbout  any  -reat  violation  of  probability,  be  supposed 
to  have  been  actually  a  «ilkea  robe? — a  rare  and  sootbing  prcsent  for  a  youthful  and  ofTended  bride. 
It  is  true,  we  are  deducing  all  this  from  the  mere  language  of  poetry,  but  it  will  be  remcmbered  that 
of  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  is  based  upoo  earlier  traditioos,  which  supply  the  place  of  positive 
If  it  be  objected,  that  the  robe  in  questioo  was  one  of  Byssus,  we  answer  thattbisi 
le,  inasrauch  as  Byssus  was  produced  in  great  abuudance  and  excellent  quality  in  Elis,  i  o  i 

be  an  article  ot  any  great  rarity  in  Greece.— Objections,  howevar,  of  a  very 
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ulausiMe  usture,  oiaj  uc  rcada  retatire  lo  tb«  waj  in  wbkh  suclt  e<i  nrticle  «s  ailk  coald  bc  iotiodoted 
mto  Colchis,  end  the  koowledpe  whica  tbe  Greeks  eould  hoTo  obtatned  respeciing  thu  «rticle  prior  t" 
thcir  undcrtaking  an  expedition  in  quett  of  it.  In  answer  to  this  it  must  be  obserrcd,  Ui  the  6r*t  pl»ce, 
vhat  the  Kgrptiati  origin  of  the  pcople  of  Colchis,  although  suppurted  apparentlj  bj  the  cooeurreat 
testimonj  ot*  nearlj  nll  the  ancirm  writers,  ts  Terj  far  removed  from  aoj  thiog  like  rertaintv.  One  wri- 
»cr  sppears  to  have  borrowed  his  authorilv,  on  tbis  head,  from  another,  end.  if  we  trace  them  op  lo  their 
souice,  we  shall  6nd  iha»  to  be  the  narrative  of  Hcrodoius.  i  Ritter,  ooe  of  the  most  profound  «cbolars 
of  the  age,  bas  eiamined  ihe  whol*  snbject  wiih  grcai  le nrning  and  singular  ingenuirv,  and  tbe  resalt  n», 
tbat  he  proves  mo*t  conclusivelv  ihe  Colchians  lo  haTC  becn  a  peopSe  of  Hindco,  or  Indian,  ortgtn,  «n  i 
shows  alsothnl  an  aciive  iuland-tradc  was  ronstantlj  curried  on  between  thera  and  tbe  mather-eoci) 
Irj.a  Selliiig  all  this  Hside,  bowever,  the  questioo  ronj  still  be  answered  iu  anotber  waj.  Tho  Arga- 
nauts,  if  wc  maj  believe  theaccount  of  Kratosthen^,  «dvaoced  farlhcr  than  Cofcbis,  and  went  into  M*- 
dia.  Strabo5  confirmsthis  ctrcumstince.  According  lo  reports  mentionad  in  Strabo,  Jason  peoetrat- 
cd  to  thc  Caspian  sea,  and  the  provinces  whicb  bouuded  his  travcls  are  preciseiy  those  nioft  noundaa: 
in  sillt  Bcsidcs,  thcre  t»  a  curious  coinridence  between  tbis  stateraeot  of  the  Argonauts  having  reach- 
•d  Medie,nnd  tbe  name  ifself  of  the  princcsa  Mrdca.  Herodt>tu*Btates«  that  the  Medes  denred  ibeir 
iivn«  from  Mcdea.  Mar  we  not  do,  what  is  so  frequently  dooe  with  tbe  legends  o/antiqoifj,  ixmrt  tbe 
ordcrof  the  tradition,  and  make  Medca  lo  have  derived  her  name  from  the  nation  wbence  she  sprang  ? 
The  Abbe  Bonier,'  bowerer,  contends,  that  Jason'a  iomg  ship  was  adapied  rather  to  wariike  irun  corn- 
morC:al  purpo«es,  and  he  cites  tht  authoritj  of  Ulpi&ri.c  as  well  as  of  the  •chclrast  oo  Arrstophaoes,"  t.» 
this  eflect.  But  tbcte  writers  rarrelj  «peek  of  wbat  wascustomarj  in  tbeir  own  day»,  and  net  c/  usa- 
ges  which  prcrailed  in  the  more  rensote  pcriods  of  historj.  It  is  certain,  that  ioog  resseis  «rere  osed 
lbr  commerce  subtequcnt  to  the  Aironautic  espeditioo,  Tbe  Tojaires,  for  eiampU',  c/  tbe  Phor«e«n* 
to  TBriessus,  ia  the  time  of  Croesos,  were  made  in  long  shrps. «  To  sra  np  aJr\  m  oor  owo  dajs 
the  principal  stuff  m«nu(kctared  of  silk  denve»  tts  name  vcJvtt  (m  Freoch  w/owi)  from  the  Latm  «r/. 
.'ur,  a  rtcece. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  eoumcrate  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  who  eilher  aHDde  to,or  tnake  di« 
rect  meotioo  of,  dwe  artirle  which  we  tenn  silk.  lu  doing  Uus,  it  is  cooceived  tbat  aa  bistoncal  order, 
as  far  as  praclicable,  will  present  the  subjcct  io  tbe  most  perspicuous  point  of  riew. 

The  first  writer  who givcs  anj  direct  information  on  this  head  is  Arutotle  »  Tbe  surpnsmg  accora- 
•  j  of  his  account,  considering  his  imperfcct  •o«»rccs  of  intelligeace,  m«T  well  demaad  oor  attrotios. 
Tbe  passa^(>  is  as  follows  :  'E«  fi  rtvof  e«w.\^K9«  ptydXov  bs  t%$t  ol»v  Kipara  Ka2  iuz+ipu  run  <DXv*.  yi- 
i  rrai  6i  vaHrov  pi»,  fttra&o\6vT0{  ral>  acwAi^ffos,  KSfiTf  $*ura  ^o^a'vXi»vt  *<  H  rvireo  rtxvicXor  iwl^ii  a««i 
ntraidXXtt  ratiras  raj  fioaQ&s  rdea$*  Ik  it  rovrov  roo  jw»  nai  r&  Boa^vaia  ataXvovvt  r«5v  jTrm cti»  nva 
«vatrnvtfatvai  tdrtira  bfalvovn.  flfair*  ii  Xiytrat  itpdvot  iv  rfa^fXv  Aaryev  Sytydr^  Atm^- 
us  refrs  lo  tbis  psssnge  in  ihc  tbllowine  fiimt  'frrcecl  ,Afu«roWAm)  Bn  nd  U  r%  r*>  <^«*^ 
Jxdos  ai  Kortits  ytvvHvrat,  *ai  6rt  U  r»S  rmiXffKOf  fttn0d>\evrot  yhrrnt  Kiuxp,  #  ff  BaaAvA^r,  «V* 
(.5  vcKVftaXos  6\ojiail6utvos--^Dr.  Vincent,  laie  Deau  of  \V«  staiins'er,  uoites  iheae  two  pnsea^rs  ta» 
?«ther,  making  the  ooesopply  wh«t  is  defective  in  the  other,  eod  givet  the  folbwm^  tnnstauaa  of 
thsm  :  "  Tbcre  is  a  worro  which  issocs  froro  [an  rcc  »s  small  »s)  the  oit  of  boe  :  it  si  c/  s 
large  srze,  «nd  has  [protuberances,  beariog  the  rescmhhncc  of]  horns,  [in  wlnch  r«arpectj  k  cav 
••r»  from  otberworms.  Tbe  first  change  wbicb  it  oodergoes  bbj  the  couveraton  of  «he  werai  ss- 
10  a  coterpiUar,  it  thcn  bccoin.  s  a  grob,  or  chrjsaiis,  aod  at  lengtb  a  raoth.  The  whote  of  ti»* 
transfortnatioo  is  conirMeied  10  tis  rnonths.  Tbere  arfe  wetnen  who  «Krad  orT  ■  tbrc»«}  frtam  lim  cM«eJ, 
whkh  it  spun  whilc  it  was  in  the  siate  of  a  caterpiltar ;  and  tbat  is  tbe  matenal  from  which  thrj  efter- 


1.  2.  c.  104. 

2.  VorhalU  Evrop.  VoUkergeich.  vor  Herodolus,  yf.  35. — 95. 

3.  Strttbo.  ed.  Tztchk.  vol.  4  p.  531 

4.  7.  c.  62. 

'>■  "  J»/motr«t  de  V  AcademieoUs  Intcriptions»  rol.  U.p.  109. 
G.  Ulpian.  in  Orat.  in  Ltpttntm. 
7.  Arisloph.'1-nus. 
'J.  Jlcrodotvs.  1.  c.  16S. 

9.  Iltst.Animal.  5.  19.  Corrcspondence  betwsen  Dr.  Vinctwt  snrl  Mr.  Barfer  ia  fhe  Ckrr*» 
■  Tovr  nnly  rnl.  7.  p.  32.  e t  stq*. 
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wards  form  the  textore  of  tbe  web.  This  invention  it  attrilmted  to  Famphiia,  a  woman  of  the  ieto  of 
Ccs,  and  daugbter  of  f.aioius." — Tbe  learoed  tran*ln(or  then  enters  into  a  full  exarotnaticn  of  this  pas- 
sag*  of  Arittotle,  for  the  purpOM  of  aaeertammg  whether  the  rilk  nieutioned  in  it  be  tbc  true  tflfc  wbkh 
we  hnve  at  the  pretent  day,  and  produced  by  the  true  rilk-worm.  He  conridert  n  lmk  of  the  cham  to 
be  wentiag  io  tbe  pess»«re  mi«ter  review,  inasmuch  a*  the.  rilken  tbreud  is  not  wound  oti  trom  the  aniraat 
itself,  but  from  the  cocoon.  In  the  rtrxt  ptace,  the  truc  silk-worm  is  not  of  largt  »tn»,  bot  small.  at  h>  first 
appearance  and  bcfore  it  becomes  a  caterpillar.  "  Neitner  can  it  properly  be  rallcd  r  worm,  as  dii- 
tinguitmed  frooi  the  caterpiltar.  A  caterpillar  is  discriminated  from  a  worm  by  its  small  pnxubernnces 
whicu  serve  for  legs,  and  is  called  xdpvn  10  Greek,  from  ils  bending  or  undulatiug  motiou  ;  these  legs 
of  the  reptile  mav  be  hardlj  distinguisbable  at  its  first  productioo,  wbich  may  have  induced  Aristotle 
to  call  it  a  worm.  As  regards  tbe  Coan  vestrnent»,  no  one,  after  reading  the  pastagc  cited  abovc,  will 
lcel  ioclined  to  maintain  that  they  were  of  cotton.  Tbey  seem  to  have  been  tnurely  of  fine,  thin,  tran«- 
parent  silk,  inferior,  however,  in  softness  «nd  splendour,  to  the  Oriental.  Salmaiius  and  Hoffman  fur- 
niah  an  additional  reason  for  the  inferiority  of  tbe  Coan  article,  which  is,  that  tbe  Coans  suffer*-d  the 
Aorelia  to  eat  its  way  out  of  tbe  cocoon  Tbia  ruins  the  rilk  for  all  fine  work,  for  tbe  thread  is  tbeu  ob- 
tatned  by  spinning  it  from  a  flock  ;  whereas,  to  liave  it  reelcd  off  continoous,  the  Aurelm  must  be  killed 
by  beat,and  tbe  cocoon  prcsenod  frora  perforation.1' 

We  find  oo  raention  madc  of  the  Seres,  or  their  peculiar  roanofactore,  in  any  Greck  author,  for  a  long 
pehod  sub-cyumt  tothe  agaof  AriatoUe,  onless  itbe  ibat  the  fine  stufls  0l  Amorgo»,  i  wbich  are  deatribed 
as  having  been  almost  trantpsrent  and  in  joint  of  fineness,  es  well  as  of  prke,  ranked  brfore  thoae  madc 
of  Bywui  und  Carpathue,  were  rimilar  H»  tbose  manufsctured  tn  the  inland  of  Cos — The  Komans  appear 
to  hnve  firsl  become  scquainted  with  (he  name  and  product  of  the  Seros  about  the  rei^n  of  Augu*tu6. 
Henca,  wbatever  we  nnd  on  thi»  subjcct  becomes,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  koowledgt  Ibr  both. 

Virgil  appears  to  be  the  firstRomun  writer  who  raukes  menlion  of  the  Seres : 

"  Quid  rmnora  Arlhiopum,  trjolli  catunha  lana  ? 

W  ho  arc  meant  in  this  passage  by  thc  Acthiopiatis,  has  bcen  a  subject  of  much  controversy,  cspet  ial- 
\y  as  tbe  geographical  situation  of  the  Seres  will  depend,  in  a  great  measurc,  upon  tbis.  41  Aeihiopmns" 
(AWetst)  was  a  general  name  arnon^  the  Greeka  iar  every  natiou  of  a  dark  or  swarthy  coenpk-xtoo, 
nn  ehVct  supposed  to  be  produced  by  tbe  burning  rays  of  fhe  soo.  Their  first  acquaiotaoce  with  a 
t  aceof  thu  description  seems  to  have  beeo  derived  frora  Aegypt  and  Phoenicia,  in  botb  of  which  coon- 
tries  they  would  naturallr  meet  wilh  many  acrounts  of  the  (ribes  tbat  occupied  tiie  ioterior  of  Africa. 
The  namc  was  afterwanin  cxtcnd^d  to  the  dark-brown  natives  of  southern  Arabta,  *ho  brought  their 
wares  to  Sidon  by  tbe  overland  trade,  and  hence  it  is  that  Horaer  makes  mcntioa.  of  two  Aethiopian 
races,  the  westem  and  eastero  :  * 

.Kl6iora<  rai  lfj(BA  iuaUrat,  ic^aroi  avipvv, 

01  pb  eveearVee  "tvtpttmx,  ol  &*  irt6vroi. 

t 

Tbe  optmoo  of  Ariatardnts4  aodotborsof  tha  Grectsn  commentatorson  Homer,  which  makrs  theFHb 
tfftmve  been  tbe  dividing  line  between  these  two  racej,  is  too  refined  for  tbe  age of  fte  poet,  aitd  mr- 
pKcs  a  more  accurate  tcquaintance  wHh  the  interior  ot  Alrlca,  and  the  coorte  of  the  rlver  of  A*gypft 
tban  he  appcars  to  havo  peeseMed.  tIomer's  westera  Aetbiopiant  are  the  nativet  of  mlSOd  Afrlca, 
the  eastem  thosc  of  soulhem  Arabia,  who  were  thougbt  by  uV  earlier  Greeks  trt  dwell  iti  the  immediate 
Yicioitj  of  thc  great  source  of  light  When  the  array  of  Xerxet,  in  a  subsequcnt  a^e,  w;m  pouk^I  upon 
Greece,  the  inhabitaots  of  tbo  iatter  country,  percaivuis;  some  dark-coloured  natioos  among  the  follow- 
ers  of  tbe  monarch,  applied  to  them  the  name  of  Aethiopiaot,  lo  perfect  conformity  with  its  original  im- 
poti ;  and  hence  Herodotus,»  in  speaking  of  the  forces  which  served  on  that  ex  peditioo,  enuinerates  two 

1.  Boeckh.   "  Stajtishattshaitvng  der  Jllhmer,"  toL  f .  p.  115.  and  the  authorities  there  cfted. 

2.  Gtorg.  2.  t».  181. 
5.  Orfyss.  1.  v.  23. 

4.  Evsiaihius,  f.  1386. 

5.  7.  f>0,  aed  70.  3.  94  nnd  97. 
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distract  races,  thc  eastarn  and  westera  Aethiopians.  It  w  easy  to  perceive,  fro»  bis  descrip:ioa  oi  tb* 
forraer,  and  thcir  *'  loog  straight  hair,"  that  oone  othcr  are  meani  than  the  peopte  of  Iadu  If  this 
deduction  becorrect,  the  Screi  of  Virgil  will  of  couree  be  the  people  of  Chma.  As  to  their  rombxng 
jUtctt  from  tht  Uaves  of  trta,  the  alluaon  U  manifeatly  (o  silk,  which  many  of  the  ancients  bet»tv«d 
to  be  a  sort  of  down  gattitred  trom  thc  loaves  of  trees,  Tlius  Fliny,!  in  a  taibsequeut  i>e,  rwnirki, 
*»  Primi  sutU  hommum  qm  noscantur  ."vrti,  Inmcio  tyloarum  nobUes,  perfusam  aqua  dtpcctaUes 
frondium  camcitm." 

1>c  moraent  silk  became  known  aroong  the  western  nation*,  it  was  eagerly  parchased  a»  an  article 
of  luxury,  aud  began  to  form  a  conspicuous  part  of  Greek  and  Roman  attire.  At  that  pertod  of  pawiog 
corruption,  it  was  no  wondf-r  ttat  such  an  invenOon  should  br  hailed  tvilh  transport,  wlwch,  while  it  sup- 
plied  the  penon  with  a  coveriug,  still,  like  our  gauze,  exposed  every  limb  to  the  eje  of  tbe  beJxilder  m 
almost  perfect  nndhy.  Tbc  Emperor  Heliogabalus,  it  is  true,  io  a  laler  age,  wes  the  6r*t  who  disgracec 
hiroaelf  by  appearing  in  a  dress  wholly  of  silk,  yet  Seric  and  Coan  vestroents  are  frequenth  men- 
tiooed  by  Uie  Roman  writers  either  conteraporary  with,  or  not  long  »uba*quent  to,  the  time  cf  VtlgjL 
Tbus,  in  Tibullua,a  we  bave, 


"  Hic  dat  avaritiat  stimulot,  hinc  Coa  putUis 
Vestit,  tt  a  rubro  lucida  cxmcha  mari.n 


And  again,  the  same  poet  alludes  to  their  being  fiancifully  interwovcn  witb  gold.s 

"  lUa  gcret  ttnutt,  quasfemina  Coa 


ln  Pror>ertiu9,4  we  bave  the  following  allusioo  to  the  Seric 

"  Quid  rclevant  variit  strica  textUibus  ?n 
where  scrica  is  equivalent  to  wsUs  stragulae  btmbyeinae.   And,  in 


Strica  nam  tacto  voUi  carpcnta  nepotis." 

with  tilken  hangings.    In  Ovid»  also  we 


"  Vcla  coloraii  quaiia  Serts  habtnt  " 

About  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  would  appear  tliat  Seric  vesunents  found  their  way  to 
Rome  as  presents  also  from  fbreign  nations    Florusi  Mates,  that  in  tbe  reigo  of  Aug^ustos  an  embasrj 
from  the  Seres  came  to  Roroe,  with  preeents  of  precious  stooea,  elephants,  and  otkrr  gifU. 
these  last,  Seric  vestments,  or  elae  raw  sitk,  were  no  doubt  included  If  we  glaoce  at  theGreck 
who  flourished  about  this  period,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  Strabo  pasaing  over,  in  almost  total 
both  tbe  nation  of  the  Seres  a»  well  as  tbeir  siogular  raanutaclure,  the  more  especiallv  aa  bis 
pornry,  Dionysius  Periegetes,  makes  such  full  inention  of  them.    Thus,  we  ftnd  Dionysius  dtscribtng 
the  Seres  as  a  nation  «>f  the  farthest  east,  who  paid  no  attention  to  cattle  or  sheep,  but  occopird  tbeaa- 
selves  in  combmg  the  variegated  fiouxrx  produced  frotn  their  otherwise  neglected  land,  and  « 
vestmentf  of  an  ingentovi  and  costly  kind,  resemblinK  in  hue  the  roeadow-flowera,  and  »ilt> 


1.  PUh.  H  JV*  6.  17. 

2.  TibuUu*,  «.  4  «9. 
a  Id.  1  6.  35. 

4  Prnpetiius.  1  4  22. 

5.  ld  4.  8  23. 

6.  Ovid.  Amor.  \.  4. 16. 

7.  Florus,  4. 12.  62. 

S.  Dionysii  Periegcsis,  v.  7Si  et.  seqq. 
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■     Kal  iBvta  (idpSapa  Xrjpuir, 
0?T£  f$6a$  piv  ivatvovrat  ica\  Xfta  u%\a, 
Abfha  ii  ^atvovrtf  ipnfVi  ivdta  yaim, 
Eiuara  rti)(pveiv  iroXviaiSaXa  Tip^tvra, 
EiUpcva  XP°«?  Xuumtioi  ivdtoi  itoinf 
Kttvots  otrt  Ktv  Ipyov  apaj^vduv  Iploatv. 

^u&lathius,  Archbishop  of  Thessalonics,  who  flourishcd  about  11<«0  A.  D.  and  wrote  a  lcaraed  commen- 
tary  00  the  work  whence  this  extract  i*  taken,  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the  Seres,  wfakh  would 
teod  still  more  strongly  to  confirm  tbe  belief  that  they  were  identical  with  tbe  Chinese.    He  descnbes  t 
tbcni  asan  unsocial  nation,  refusirtgall  intercourse  with  Mrangers  (ivpovutyiic  iv9pwwoi<  ko!  ivoutXm-ot.) 
They  marked  the  price  00  the  articles  which  tbey  wished  to  sell,  and,  baving  left  them  in  a  particular 
place,  retired.   Tbe  trader»  then  came,  and  placed  by  the  >ide  of  the  goods  the  arooont  demanded,  or 
elae  so  much  as  they  were  willing  to  give.    Upon  this  thcy  withdrew  in  their  turn,  and  the  Seres  comiog 
back,  either  teok  what  was  offered  or  carried  away  the  gonds  again.    We  have  here  the  same  cautious 
system  of  commercial  dealing  whieh  characterisea  the  Chinese  of  our  own  days,  only  in  a  far  stricter 
degree.    This  peculiarity  in  the  traffic  of  the  Seres  is  noticed  ulso  by  Pltny,  Potnponius  Mela  and 
Amxnianns  Marcellinus.3 

But  to  return  to  tbe  order  of  Chronology,  io  the  reign  of  tlie  Emperor  Tiberius,  according  to  Ta- 
citu»,  3  a  law  was  pasved  at  Rome  nrdaining  that  men  shonld  not  disgrece  themselves  by  the  use  of 
Seric  vestments,  or,  10  adopt  the  strong  language*  of  the  original,  "  ne  vtstis  serica  viro$  foedartt." 
Lipaio»,  in  an  Excurrus  on  this  passage,  cndcavoura  to  prove  tbat  a  Seric  vestment  means  onc  of  cotton 
that  grows  spontaneousry  on  trees  in  the  conntry  of  the  Sere*,  aod  that  vtstii  bombycina,  011  the  otber 
hand,  means  one  of  silk.  But  surely  the  ose  of  a  cotton  garment  would  hardly  bave  callcd  for  the  re- 
probation  of  the  Roman  Senato.  Besides,  Sylvester,*  in  hts  remarks  on  tha  2d  Satire  of  Juvenal  (v  66.) 
has  coacluRiv»'.!}  shewn  that  sericutn  means  "  silk  on  ihe  footn,"  and  bombyx  »♦  rau>  silk." 

Atalaierperiod  we  find  SenecaS  exclaiming,  "  Video  sericas  vtstes,  si  vestes  vcandae  sunL,  th 
quilms  nihilest  quo  defendi  aut  corpus,  aut  denique  pudor  possit:  quibus  sumtis,  mulier parum  liqvido 
nudam  se  non  esse  jurabit.  Haec  ingenii  summa  ab  ignotis  etiam  ad  commercium  gentibus  accer- 
suntur."  And  again,  in  another  portion  of  his  works,  we  bave  the  followiog,*  "  Posse  nos  vestitos 
csse  stnc  commsrcio  Serum." 

It  ts  in  the  elder  Pliny,  however,  that  we  find  thc  strongest  antltoriUes  on  this  sabject.  The  pas- 
sageof  Ariitolle,  which  we  have  cited  abovc,  he  quotes  once7  expre^sly  and  once*  iucidentally.  In 
anothcr»  instance,  he  alludes  in  the  following  expressive  words  to  the  object  of  the  Roman  feraale*  in 
adopting  this  dress :  "  ut  in  publico  matrona  transluceat.n  In  tbe  proem  to  the  12th  book,  he  remark?, 
••  caedi  monUs  tn  marmora,  vestss  ad  Seras  petiV  Among  many  otber  pastages  in  this  author,  tbere  ts 
one  too  long  to  qoote  here,  which  protesconclmively  tbat  the  Coan  vestments  were  of  sillc,  and  the  pro- 
duce  of  a  particular  kind  of  silk-worra  brcd  in  the  island  of  Cos.  Forcellini  1  0  cites  tbe  optnioo  of  Salma- 
«ius  (Sanmaise)  who  thought  that  the  silk-worms  of  Pliny  werc  the  same  as  those  of  our  own  time,  and 
thst  Pliny  had,  frora  want  of  suf&cient  information  on  the  subject,  quotcd  an  incorrect  description  o( 
tbem  from  sorae  earlier  writer. 

QninUlian  also  alludes  to  tbe  ioga  serica^  1  and  Juveoel,  as  may  well  be  unagined,  finds  tbis  an  an> 


1.  Eustath.  in  Dionys.  Peritg.  p.  239.  ed.  Oxon. 

3.  PUn.  H.  Jf.  6. 17.   Pomptmiut  Mela,  3.7.   Ammianus  MarceUrnus,  03.  6.p.  299.  «f.Er- 
nestL 

3.  Tacitus.  Annal.  2.  33. 

4.  ForceUini  Lsx.  Tot.  Lat.  s.  v.  Bombyx. 

5.  Seneca,  de  Benef.  7.  9. 

6.  Id.  Ep.  90. 

X  PUn.H.J*.  11.  26. 

8.  Jd.  6.  29i 

9.  Jd.  6. 17. 

10.  Jjtx.  Tot.  Lat.  t.  v.  Bondjyx. 
\l.  QuintiUan,  JnstOrat.  1«.  10 

■ 
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ple  iheme  for  tadigntnt  utira.  1    Io  Mortial,  Ukewise,  the  allufiioo*     Senc  'vestments  ammort:  iha» 
ooce  roet  wilh.  Thos,a 

"  JVec  lust  nnma  rtiit  de  Tusca  sericn  vico." 

a»d  again,3 

"  JVVc  aVitfe«  atiter  qvam  serica  nocU  rtponAsT 

Suetonins,*  oiily  oncc  makes  rp.rntion  of  Seric  garments,  and  »b*n  veiy  slrgbdy,in  thecusc  o/  the  Env 
peror  C-aliguIa,    Soept  dtpictas,  gtnunatasqut  indutus  p<unulas,  mamdeatus,  tt  mrmsUatus  wsvUi- 
cnmpra<mMiM\aliauand0  ,crxatus»   Tbey  are  named  also  once  in  Plutarch.s  bul  tbe  alluswo  is  •  ray 
geneml  one.    A  yooog  fcmale  is  admooisbed  uot  to  m*ke  use  of  rd  em}uta\  which  can  onry  be  ubtsined 
at  great  expeose.    Pausanias  is  thc  next  writer  in  theorderof  time  wbnchallengts  oor  aitcnuoa  oa 
Ibis  snbjecL    He  givest  a  long  accooot  of  tbe  silk-wonn,  io  a  very  intereslinf  pa*»age,  whicb  tnay  be 
trnnslsted  as  followa,  41  Tbere  Is  a  worra  ({mtTiov)  io  their  (tbe  Seres')  country,  whicb  fbe  GreckscaUstr, 
(&V  «%m  mApS<mv  "KAXavti,)  butsn  wbkh  uV  nttivet  give  a  difiereut  npp^llation.   lt  is  twice  ss  large  aa 
the  lmrg«st>tized  beetle,  biit,  in  other  retpecta,  reaerobles  tbe  spiders  wbich  weave  tbeir  webs  aridcr  tbt 
trees,  und,  Uke  tbcm,  it  bas  eigbt  leet.  The  Seres,  in  summcr  as  welt  as  wintnr,  renr  tbese  msexts  it 
bouses  specially  adaptcd  to  that  purpote.  They  work  a  very  slender  tbread,  whicb  i*  twined  «roond  tbeii 
fe*L,   Thcy  are  fed  oearly  tbur  years  on  paoic.  («effg"™  «fuec  roof^v  tkvuov) ;  in  the  nfth  (foc  they 
know  tbat  they  will  not  lr?e  longer)  tbey  give  them  a  green  reed  to  eat.    Thr»  is  tbe  aniat»rs  uwoonte 
fcod,  whkh  it  devoors  until  it  bursiB  froro  lepletion.    The  Seres  obtain  n  qusntity  of*  thrend  from  iss 
bowcla.'*    What  Pausanias  hdds,  however,  respeclinj  the  sitoalioo  of  Seria,  that  it  it  *♦  an  uJaod  io  a 
recetsof  tbe  Indran  Ocean,*1  probabry  refert  to  Ceyloo,  and  is  grounded  upon  thc  mistaken  idea?  tbai 
Ihe  silk,  wbich  formed  a  chief  article  of  export  from  that  isbnd,  was  likewise  maoofircfored  tberr. 
Tertnllinnt  apd  Clemens  Alexandrinuss  alw>  *pr»k  of  the  silk-worm,  nnd  app*>»r  betler  scqoantee 
vrfth  tbe  several  chnnges  wfikh  it  undergoes  thao  Paosaaias.   Tbe  priucipnl  pom*  in  whicb  they  dit- 
fer  from  the  twrett  accounti  of  modern  rimes  are,their  making  the  insect  in  qoestioo  TesetnbU  tbt 
spidcr  in  the  mode  of  forming  i(s  thrcad,  and  tbeir  assigoing  a  diflerent  lcaf  from  tbat  of  tbe  mu\berrr 
for  its  food.  t  •  Dio  Ca»iu*  and  Herodian  botb  make  meotioo  of  tbe  seric  manufactores.  Tbe  forrnt»  dt- 
scrilws  the  ancient  rtfotxbv  in  the  ibllowing  laofruage  :  l  i  revro  ii  ri  l$afpo  j;Xi^s  fiap&dpov  «crh»  tty  "t 
«m*  xap%  Uttvtav  *JU  »pd«  hpott  *<  rpmp^v  rwv  rdrv  yvvau&v  viatrripi.    "  Tbis  specws  of  iiSMie  ia  a  norkct 
baibarian  luxury,  and  has  fouud  iis  way  from  thnt  di»tant  quartereven  unto  us,  io  ordcr  to  furnisbesx 
hiKberclassoffemnleswiththcmaterialsforexcessivcextravagance.'*  Herodianspeaksof  seric  vestmency 
as  fitter  for  femnkt  tban  for  men.  l  a  TA  rw«6ro  ««AX^v/ratfra  oU  ivlfdatv,  iXU  SnXdatt  «pssmiv-  Vodb 
cdjI  3  informstts,    Veetitn  holosericam  neqve  ipse  (AvrtUanvt)  tn  vtstuurio  suo  habu*t\  ntqut  ater. 
utendom  dediL    Et  quum  ab  eo  uxor  eua  ptttrti,  ut  unico  pallio  blatteo  serico  uUrttur,  iilt  rtsp*~ 
4U:  ebwtutaoro  fiis  ^nseatur;  libra  entm  auri  tunc  libra  eerici  /tof."   Tbe  extraragant  pbct 
wbich  i»  bere  mentioncd,  a  pound  of  gold  for  a  pound  of  rilk,  may  easjly  be  accountcd  ibr  by  the  ar- 
curnstancf  of  tbe  orer-laiid  trsde  to  Seika  being  reiidered  more  precarious  by  tbe  rspid  riae  of  tkcs^ 
cood  Persiao  empire.    Passiitg  by  the  several  aotbors  wbo  mention  tbn  seric  vestrntrnts  wubout  aortc- 
companying  circumstnnccs  sufikiently  important  to  merit  nquotution,  we  com 
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voies  (o  mfamy  the  Kmperor  Heliogabalus,  i  for  having  first  dartd  to  appear  in  a  drc&s  wholly  of  silk. 
SL  Besil»  makes  a  curious  applicatk»  of  the  knowledge  thal  appears  to  have  U*n  gerterally  diffuscd 
aboot  thbperiod  respecting  th«  transformations  of  the  silk-worm,  by  exhorting  thc  rich,  who  could  not 
be  lodoced  to  dispense  with  garments  of  »rtk,  to  remember  at  least  in  puUwg  tbcm  on,  that  the  worm,  oC 
whosc  substance  they  were  rnade,  is  a  type  of  tbe  resurrection.   Julius  Poiiuxs  also  alludes  to  this  in- 
sect*:  9Ku\tftif  tlciv  oi  06u6vKt(t  icy*  urv  ri  vf,uara  ivdtvrat^  vcntp  b  ipdjtyvf-  ?><ot  li  Kal  tovs  Xjtoef  Ari 
mairuiv  iripuv  £wwv  aQpoi^tiv  <paa\  t6)  bfdcuara.    Amminnus  Marvelliiius*  ncxt  follows,  who  gives  the 
tbllowing  narrative:   "  They  (the  Seres)  weave  a  delicate  and  tender  thread,  fortned  froui  roobtencd 
wool,  corobining  it  into  a  kind  of  fieece  by  frequently  sprinkliog  with  water  the  pods  of  the  trees ; 
spianing  this  into  inner  garmcnts,  thcy  manufacture  that  celcbratcd  silk,  which  aociently  composed  the 
drcss  of  tbe  (Roman)  nobility,  but  in  my  age  is  the  indiscrirainate  and  extravagant  clothing  of  our 
lowerranks.**   It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  so  much  ignorauce  of  tbe  true  origin  of  silk,  tn  so  late  an 
age,  and  oo  the  part  of  a  writer  otherwise  so  intelligent.   One  would  imagioc  tltat  Aramiauus  was  des- 
cribmg  (he  cotton  tree.    A  distinction  apprars  to  bavc  been  made,  long  before  this  period,  betwccn 
Jiomliycinum  and  SeriCum:  the  former  appcllation  being  given  to  the  produce  of  tho  Assyrian  silk- 
worm  and  that  of  Cos,  the  latter  betng  used  to  dcnote  the  genuine  silk,  whether  the  work  of  an  insect  or 
tbe  produce  of  a  plant    Hence  we  find  the  distinction  observed  in  St.  Jerome,*  »  Spernmt  Botnbycum 
tdas,  Serum  vellera."   Next  in  ordcr  is  the  lexicographer  Hesychius/  who  makes  Ety  to  have  Iwen  the 
name  of  the  insect  whence  Ihe  silk  was  obtained,  and  tho  silk,  ifcelf  to  have  been  named  '0\oirtot*»v, 
or,  to  usc  his  own  words :  Efytf,  £t*a  vjjQorra  utrd^av,  J)  dvoua  IQvovt  bdcv  tfxtrai  aai  r6  bXoejpiKCv. 
And  yer,  as  if  to  show  bow  very  fluctuating  was  all  tbe  knowledge  wbich  the  ancients  posscsaed  on  ihis 
subject,  we  find  Achilles  Tatius,?  about  this  same  period,  spcaking  of  silk  as  a  very  fine  down,  deposited 
by  birds  on  the  lcaves  of  trees,  and  carefully  collected  by  the  Iodians.    It  remains  but  to  add  some 
passages  from  Isidorus.    w  Borabycina  est  a  Bombyce,  vermiculo,  qui  longissima  ex  se  Jila  generat, 
quorum  textura  bombycinum  dicitur,  coo6riturque  in  insula  Co.— Serica  a  serico  dicia,  vel  quod  etiam 
Seres  primi  miserunt ;  holoaerica  tota  serica ;  tramoserica  stamine  lineo,  trama  ex  serico  ;  holopor- 
phyre,  tota  ex  purpura ;  byssina  candida,  confecta  ex  quodam  genere  lini  grossioris." »    And  again, 
•*  Byssum  geous  est  quoddara  Itni  nimiuni  candidi  ct  mollissimi,  quod  Graeci  papatcm  vocanl. — 
Sericum  dictun,  quia  id  Seres  primi  roiserunt ;  vermiculi  enim  ibi  nasci  perhibentur,  a  quibus  baec 
circoro  arbores  filaducuntur ;  vermes  autem  ipsi  Graece  fiouSvKa  nominanlur.'1» 

Before  concloding  this  Excursus,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  ew  rcmarks  in  relation 
to  the  high  price  of  silk  in  tlie  Ancient  world,  for  wbich  wc  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Vin- 
cent.  1  s    41  As  late  as  thc  time  of  Aurelian,  Vopiscus  informs  us  that  silk  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
Tbe  Coan  fabric  seems  never  to  have  reached  this  extravagant  price,  but  only  the  pure  Oriental  silk. 
Tbe  expence  of  conveyance  undoubtedly,  and  the  difhculty  of  obtaining  it,  were  the  immediate  cames  of 
this  enormous  vnlue  being  assigned  tothe  article.   This  pricc  secms  never  to  have  bcen  drpressed  until, 
ConstantinopJe  became  the  centfe  of  commerce  for  tbe  Eastem  and  W«  stcra  world ;  and  there  the  de- 
pression  advanced  till  the  5th  century,  when  Ammianus  mentions  that  silk,  which  had  fbrmerly  been 
vvorn  ooly  by  the  nobility,  was  then  the  common  dress  of  the  lower  orders."   The  learned  writcr  (hen 
puts  the  question,  why  Justinian,  as  Procopiusi «  informs  us,  should  send  to  China  for  the  true  breed,  if 
both  the  insect  and  the  manufacture  were  in  existence  at  Cos  ?  tho  one  was  a  joumey  of  hazard  and 
didiculty,  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles;  the  other,  a  pleasant  voyage  short  of  four  hundred. — He 
propose^  ao  answer  to  the  questioo,  namely,  that  tbe  roanufacture  of  Oriental  «ilk  had  super^eded  the 
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jnanufaclurc  at  Cos,  which  could  only  have  happencd  from  ihc  superiority  01  the  matenal  cr  toe  m*s 
nerof  its  fabrication.  11  Silk,"  as  hc  inforras  us,  "  bad  been  woven  in  tbe  Romao  Enrpirc  k»g  before 
it  was  fulljr  underetood  how  tbe  material  was  obtained  \  for  thc  Miro^u,  vti/ia  l.r)oix&v,  or  siVc  thread,  is 
an  article  subject  to  a  duty  in  the  Coatom-House  of  Alexaodria  :  and  wbether  tbe  web  ot  Tjre  wu 
wrougbt  from  this,  or  whether  women  reeved  out  the  web,  introduced  through  Media  aod  As*yria,  is 
Pliny  asserts,  it  makes  oo  difiereoce  io  poinl  of  tiroe,  but  it  proves  that  the 
ia  qoality,  that  the  roanofactare  of  Cos  wos  driveo  out  ot"  ihe  —  " 


The  learned  Dr,  bowevcr,  iswrong  in  censuting  D'  Anville  for  «upposing  that  tbe  mooks  sentby 
Justioian  went  onlj  as  far  os  Sirhcnd  in  India,  and  not  to  China  itself.  Tbere  is  every  reason  to  beliere, 
that  the  inhabrranU  of  thatpart  of  Iodia  which  lies  between  the  Pendjab  and  tbe  river  Jvwtn*  bad 
lcarned  the  process  of  eiUt«aamifacture  frorn  their  eastera  oeighbours,  Hencetheir  lemtory  and  caprtal 
took  the  naroe  of  Serinda  (Ser-Ind),  and  even  at  tbc  present  day  the  name  continues  to  be  Serhrnd,  or 
"  tbe  land  wbere  the  Hindoos  nurture  the  silk-worm"  It  was  to  tbis  quarter,  very  probably,  that  tbc 
rnonkl  of  Justinian  came.  Gibbon,  however,  (Ch.  40.)  boldly  assertt  tbat  tbese  rronks  wero  mis- 
«iooaries,  whohad  previously  penctrated  to  China,  and  resided  ut  Nan-kin 
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-  Tni  tenn  tpode  ('Evyfof)  was  used  in  more  thao  one  signiticatiou.  It  was  applied,  in  the 
first  place,  to  an  assemblage  of  Lyric  verses  iromediately  succeeding  the  Strophe  and  Anti- 
strophe,  and  intended  to  close  the  period  or  strain.  Hence  the  name  itself,  from  hl  and  tfij, 
denoting  something  sung  aftcr  another  piece.  In  the  next  place»  the  appeilation  was  giveu 
to  a  small  Lyric  poem.  compused  of  several  distichs,  in  each  of  which  the  first  verse  was  an 
lambic  Trimeter  (sii  feet),  and  the  last  a  dimeter  (four  feet.)  Of  this  kind  were  the  Epodes 
of  Archilochus,  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  in  bis  Dialogue  on  Music,  (e.  28.— vol.  14.  p.  234.  td. 
Hutten.)  and  under  this  same  class  are  to  be  ranked  a  majority  of  the  Epodes  of  Horace. 
Lastly,  the  term  Epode  was  so  far  extended  in  signification,  as  to  designate  any  poem  in  umich 
«  shorter  uerse  was  made  to  foUow  a  Umg  one,  whicb  will  serve  as  a  general  definition  for 
«W  the  productious  of  Horace  that  go  by  this  name.  Compare,  in  reiation  to  this  last  mean- 
ingof  the  word,  the  language  of  Hephaestion,  (de  Metr.  p.  70.  ed  Pauw.)  eld  6'  b>  ro?c  «otfyact 
ol  ifytviKtif  oSrw  KaXoCfitvQt  ixyioi,  Srav  ficydXa  erijfy  «tptrrdv  rt  ImotfoirraC  where  vtptrr6v 
corresponds  to  the  Latin  irnpar,  and  rofers  to  a  verse  unequal  to  one  which  has  gonc  before, 
or,  in  other  words,  less  than  it.  So  ulso  Diomed.es,  (hb.  3.  col.  482.  ed.  Putsch.)  "  Epodi 
dicuntur  versus  quolibet  modo  scripti,  tX  sequcntes  clausulai  habentcs  particularum,  quales  sunt 
Epodi  Horatii,  iu  quibus  singulis  versibus  singutae  clausulac  adjiduntur,1'  where,  by  pariicu- 
larum  are  meant  verses  of  smaller  siae,  which  may  be  regarded  as  parts  or  fragments  of 
longer  ones.  Compare  the  rcmarks  of  Burette,  on  Plutarch's  Diologue  on  Music  (Mcm.  de 
fAcad.  dcs  Inscr.  &c.  tol.  \A.p.  385.  *tqq.) 


EPODE  1.  Written  a  short  Ume  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  bard  offers  himself 
as  a  companion  to  Maecenas,  when  tbe  latter  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking  in 
the  expedition  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  expresses  bis  perfect  williugness  to  share 
evcry  danger  with  his  patron  and  friend.  Maecenas,  howcver,  apprehensive  for  the  pocfs 
safetv,  refused  to  grant  his  rcquest. 


].  Ibis  Libumis,  &jc.  "  Dear  Maecenas,  wilt  thou  venture  in  the  light  Libumian  galleys 
amid  the  towering  bulwarks  of  the  sbips  of  Anteny?"  lf  we  credit  the  scholiast  Acron, 
Augustus,  when  setting  out  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  gave  the  command  of  the  Li- 
burnian  galleysto  Maecenas.  "  Ad  Actiacum  bdlum  iturus  Caesar  Aupustus  Liburnis  prac- 
■posuH  Maecenaiem."  Compare  Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  odes ;  and,  as  regards  the 
Liburnian  galleys  of  Augustus,  and  the  vessels  of  Antony's  fleet,  compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Odel.  37.  30.  5.  QuW  nos,  quibus  te,  &c.   Tbe  ellipses  are  to  be  supplied  as  follows : 

Quid  nosfacuimus,  quibus  vila  tstjucunda  si  tc  supcrsttte  vivitur,  n  contra  acciderit,  gravis ? 
"  And  what  shall  I  do,  to  wbom  life  is  pleasing  if  thou  survive  ;  if  otherwise,  a  burthen  7" 

 7.  Jussu   Understand  a  lc.  9.  An  hunc  laborem,  &c.   "  Or  shall  I  endure  the  toiLs 

of  this  campaign  with  that  resolntion  with  which  it  becoraes  the  brave  to  bear  them  ?" 
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12.  Inhotpualcm  Caucasum.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,Ode  1.  22.  6.  13.  OccuLtntxs 

usqut  ad  uUimum  sinum.  "  Eveb  to  the  farthest  bay  of  the  west."  i.  e.  to  tbe  fartbest  nxnits 
of  the  world  oo  the  west.    Compare  the  eiplanation  of  Ddring.  "  Ad  extrtmos  usque  oc- 

tidcntem  versus  uceuni  terminot."  1«.  Imbeilu  ac jirmut  parum.  Compare  the Greek  form» 

of  expression,  ixrtXtpof  rai  <b>aA«i«.  18.  Maj&r  habet.    "  More  powerfully  possesses.  

Ut  ani  ieut  implumittus,  &c.  "  A*  n  bird,  sitting  near  her  unfledged  young,  dreadi  Uje  ap- 
proaches  »»f  serpenta  more  forthem  when  left  by  her,  unable,  however,  though  she  he  with 
them,  to  render  any  greater  ail  on  that  accoant  to  her  off«pring  placed  beforc  her  eyes-1* 
A  p<>etical  pleonasra  occurs  in  theterm  yraesrntibus,  <m60t\  a  free  tran^lafion,  the  word  may 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  simply  to  iis.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole 
sentence  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  poet  likens  himself  to  the  parent  bird,  and.  as  the 
latter  sits  by  her  young,  thougb  even  her  presence  cannot  protect  them,  so  tbe  bard  wishes 
to  be  with  his  friend,  not  because  he  is  able  to  defend  him  from  harm,  but  that  be  may  fear 
the  less  for  bis  safcty  whilc  remaining  by  his  side. 

23.  LiltfnAer  hoc  rt  omn> ,  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  follows :  I  make 
not  this  request  in  order  to  obtain  from  thee  more  extensive  poss**s§ions,  tbe  usoal  rewards 
of  military  service,  hut  in  the  spirit  of  disinterested  affection,  and  with  the  hope  of  securing 

still  more  firmly  tby  friendship  and  esteem.  26.  Non  ut  jurcnris,  &c.    An  elegant  by- 

pallage  for  non  ut  plures  jmenci  Uligati  meis  aratns  nttantur.    "  Not  tbat  more  oxea  roay 
<oil  for  me,  yoked  to  my  ploughs."  i.  e.  not  that  I  raay  bave  more  extensfre  estates. — — 
27.  Peemtve  Calabris,  Ac.    "  Nor  tbst  my  flocks  may  change  Calabrian  for  Lncanian 
pasturee,  before  the  burnlng  star  appears."  i.  e.  nor  that  1  may  own  sucb  numerous  flocks 
and  herds,  as  to  bave  both  wiuter  and  summer  pastures.    An  hypallage  for  Caiabra  pascua 
mulet  Lueanit    The  more  wealtby  Romans  were  accustomed  to  keep  their  flocks  and 
berds  in  the  rich  pastures  of  Calabria  and  Lucania.   Tbe  mild  climate  of  tbe  former  country 
roade  it  an  excellent  region  for  winter  pastures  ;  about  the  end  of  June,  bowever.  and  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  rising  of  the  dog-star,  tbe  increasing  heat  caused  these  pastures  to 
be  exchanged  for  those  of  Lucania,  acool  and  woody  country.    On  tbe  appmach  of  wintcr. 
Calabria  was  re-visited.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Oile  1.  31.  6.  and  1.  17.  17. 

29  Nrc  ut  sapcrni,  Slc  "  Nor  that  my  glittering  villa  may  touch  the  Circaean  walis  of 
lofty  Tusculum  "  i.  e.  nor  that  ray  Sabine  villa  may  be  built  of  white  marble,  gliltering 
beneath  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  be  so  far  extended  as  to  reacb  even  to  the  walls  of  Tus- 
culum.  The  distance  between  the  poefs  farm  and  Tusculura  was  more  than  twenfy-five 
miles,  according  to  Sanadon.   "  La  maison  do  campagne  d'Horace  6toit  a  plus  de  vin:- 

cinq  milles  de  Tuscule."— —  Snperni.  Consult  Various  Readings.  Candcns.    Alladiug  to 

the  style  of  building  adopted  by  the  rich.  Some  commentators,  with  much  Iess  proprietv. 
we  conceive,  make  candtht  a  direct  epithet  of  tfae  poefs  Sabiue  villa,  in  allusion  to  its  haviag 

been  built  of  white  stone.  Tusculi  Circaea  moenia.    Tusculum  was  said  to  have  beeo 

founded  by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3. 
29.  8. 

33  Chremcs.  Acron  supposes  the  allusion  to  be  to  Chreraes,  a  cbaracter  in  Tereace. 
This,  however,  is  incorrect.  Tbe  poet  referi  to  one  of  the  lost  plays  of  Menander,  eatitied 
the  *'  Treasure,"  (81?*™«*$,)  an  outline  of  which  is  given  by  Donatus  in  his  netes  oo  the 
Eunuch  of  Terence,  (PraL  10.)  A  young  roan.  having  squandered  his  estate,  sends  a 
servant,  ten  years  after  his  father^s  death,  according  to  the  will  of  the  deceased,  to  carry 
provisions  to  his  father's  monument ;  but  he  had  beforc  sold  the  ground,  in  wbich  the  mo- 
nuroent  stood,  to  a  covetous  old  man,  to  whom  the  servant  applied  to  help  bim  to  opeo  tbe 
monuraent ;  in  which  they  discovered  a  hoard  of  gold  and  a  letter.  Tbe  old  man  seixes  tbe 
treasore,  and  keeps  it,  under  pretence  of  having  deposited  it  there,  for  safety,  during  tiines 

of  war,  and  the  young  fellow  goes  to  law  with  hira.  34.  Disciuc/us  aut  pcrdam  ut  ncpos 

"  Or  squandcr  away  like  a  dissolute  spendthrffi '»   Araong  the  Romans.  it  was  fhoognt  ef- 
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lemmate  to  appear  abroad  with  the  tunic  loosely  or  carelessly  girded.  Heoce  etnctus  and 
stucinchfs  are  put  for  industrius,  cxpcditus,  or  gnarvs,  diligent,  active,  clever,  because  they 
used  to  gird  the  tunic  when  at  work :  and,  on  the  othcr  hand,  discinctui  is  tquivalent  to  tners, 

moOis,  ignavus,  Scc.  Nepos*    The  primitive  meaning  of  this  terro  is  "  a  grandson :"  from 

the  too  great  indulgence,  bowever,  generally  sbewn  by  grandfathers,  and  the  rainous  conse- 
qaences  that  ensaed,  the  word  became  a  common  designation  for  a  prodigal.  Compare  thc 
remark  of  Porpbyrion :  "  Ncpotem  rettrcs  prodigum  ac  luxuriosum  di.ccant,  quia  rerera  so- 
lutiores,  ddicatiorisque  vidus  solcant  este,  qui  .\ub  ato  nutriuntur."  Compare  also  the  Adagia 
Veterum,  p.  313.  s.  c.  Nepos. 


EPODE  2.  The  object  of  the  poet  is  to  show  with  how  much  difficulty  a  covetous  mau 
dbejigages  himsflf  from  tbe  lovc  of  riches.  He,  therefore,  suppotes  an  usurer, 
who  tg  persuaded  of  the  happiness  and  tranquility  of  a  country  life,  to  have  formed  the 
«iesign  of  retiring  into  the  country  and  renouncing  bis  ferraer  pursuits.  The  latler  callsin  his 
money,  breaks  through  all  eagagtments,  and  is  ready  to  denart,  when  his  ruling  passion 

returns  and  once  more  pluuges  him  into  the  vortex  of  gain.  Some  commentutors,  dissa- 

tisSed  with  the  idea  that  so  beautiiui  a  descriptton  of  rural  enjoyment  should  proceed  from 
the  lips  of  a  sordid  usurer,  have  becn  disposed  to  regard  the  last  four  lines  of  tbe  epode  as 
spurious,  and  the  nppendage  of  a  later  age.  But  tbe  ast  of  tbe  poet  is  strikingly  displayed 
in  the  very  circumstance  which  Uiey  condemn,  since  nothing  can  show  more  clearly  tbe  % 
powerful  rofluence  which  the  love  of  riches  can  exercise  over  the  mind,  than  that  one  who, 
like  Atphius,  has  so  accurate  a  perception  of  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  should,  Itke  him. 
sacrifice  them  all  on  the  altar  of  gain. 


1.  Procul  negoliis.  "  Far  from  the  busy  scenes  of  life."  Compare  tbe  ezplanation  oi 
Mitscheriich.   "  Negotia  ad  omne  vitae  geuus  pertinent,  quod  ct  molatias  et  penculi  mctum  so- 

cumfcrt,  mazimc  quaatuotum  :  cui  opponitur  vitat  rusticae  otium."  3.  Ut  ptiscaget*  mor- 

tatium.   An  allosion  to  the  primilivc  simplicity  of  tbe  golden  age.    Compare  Aratus,  108. 

seqq.  3.  Exercei.    "  Plougbs."  4.  Solutus  omni  foenore.    "Freed  from  ali  manner  of 

borrowing  and  lending."  i.  e.  frora  all  money-transactions.  Compare  Drakcnborch,  ad  Lw. 
2.  23.8.  "  Qat  neque  dat  nequc  accipii  jocnori."  The  interest  ol  money  was  called  fomus, 
or  usura.  Tbe  legal  interest  at  Rome,  toward  the  cnd  of  the  Republic  and  under  ihe  first 
«mperors,  waa  one  A$  monthly  for  tbe  use  of  a  hundred,  equal  to  12  per  cemt,  per  antmm. 
This  was  called  usuru  centesima,  because  iu  a  hundrcd  mouths  tbe  interest  equalled  tbe  ca- 
riital. 

5.  Neque  excitatur,  &c.  "  Neither  as  a  soldier  is  he  aroused  by  tbe  harsh  blast  of  the 
tnimpet,  nor  does  he  dread,  as  a  trader,  the  angry  sea."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Afits- 
cherlich.    "  Ntque  miles,  dalo  mditiac  nominc,  laborcs  atque  atrumnas  qnas  mtlitia  habet,  pcrpc- 

titur  :  ntque  periculis,  quae  mereaturae  propria  sun'  obnoxius  cst."  7.  Forum.  "ibe 

courts  of  law."  Supcrba  avium,  fcc.    "  The  splendid  tliresliold<t  of  the  more  powerful 

citusens."  The  portals  of  the  wealthy  and  powerfol.  Mitscherlich,  hewever,  understandf 
by  superba  an  allusion  to  tlie  contumclious  treatment  displayed  by  tbe  rich  towards  their 
clients  at  tbeir  gates.   In  either  case,  the  reference  is  to  the  custom,  prevalent  at  Rome,  of 

clients  waiting  on  their  patrons  to  offer  their  morning  salutations.  10.  Maritat.  Com- 

pareExcursusl.to  the  firstbookof  Odcs,and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  6. 30.  12.  hserit. 

"  Ingrafts." 

13.  tn  rcducta  vaUe.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17.  17.  ——Nugientium.  Un- 

derstand  boum.   Compare  VirgiPs  description  of  a  country  life  (Georg.  2.  470.  stqq.) 

•  MugUusque  boum,  rnotuquesub  arboresomni  non  absunt."  14.  Errante».  "Graiing." 

 15  Aut  pressapurisV&c   Coropare  Cotumelta,  9  15.  3.   "  Ubi  tiquatum  mH  in  sub- 

» 
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ieetum  defiuxU  aUcum,  ironsfertur  in  vasa  ficiilia."  16.  Jnjirmas.    •  Tender '  Compare 

the  remark  of  Doring :  "  Nalura  cnim  sua  imbtciUes  tunt  oves.u 

17.  Deeorum  mitibus  pomis.  "  Adorned  with  roellow  fruit."   Compare  tbe  remark  of  D6- 
ring.    "  Audumnus  rero,  uli  Bacchus,  feret  coronam  c  ramis  jtomiferxs  contcxiam  capile  gestart 
fmgitur."    For  other  methods  of  representing  Autumn,  consult  Wissckeimavn,  Essai  sur 

VAlka>oric,{TTail6s,  <fcc.  vot.  1.  p.  146.  191.)  19.  Insitiva  ptro.    "  Tbe  pears  of  biiown 

grafling."  20.  Certantom  et  uvam,  &c.   "  And  the  grape  vieing  in  hue  with  the  pnrple.' 

Purpurac  is  the  dative.  by  a  Graecism,  for  tbe  ablative.  21.  Priape.    Priafras,  as  the  god 

of  gardens,  always  received  as  an  offering  the  first  produce  of  the  orchards,  fec.  Compare 

CatuUus,  20.  6.  seqq.  22.  SUvanc.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3-  29.  22.  T*- 

torjinium.   "Tutelary  god  of  boundaries." 

24.  fn  tcnaci  graminc.    "  On  the  malted  grass."   Tbe  epilhet  cenaei  may  also,  bot  whh 

less  propriety,  be  rendercd,  "tenacions,"  or  "  strong-rooted."  25.  Labvntnr  aitis,  4fcc. 

"In  the  meau  time  the  streams  glide  onward  beneath  the  higb  banks."    Coosolt  Varic*» 

Reading*.  26.  Queruntur.    "  Utter  their  plainUve  notes."  27.   Frondtsque  lympkis, 

&c.  "  And  the  leaves  mormor  amid  the  gently-flowing  waters."  i.  e.  tbe  pendant 
branches  murmur,  as  they  meet  the  rippling  current  of  the  gently-flowing  slream.  Coanilt 
VariousReadings.  28.  Quod.  "  All  whicb." 

• 

29.  Tonantis  annus  Mbcrnus  Jotis.  "  The  wintry  season  of  tempestuous  Jove."  Thc  al- 
lusion  is  to  the  teropests,  intermingled  with  thunder,  that  are  prcvalent  tn  Italy  at  tbe  conv 

mencement  of  winter.  30,    Comparat.   "  Collects  together."   Compare  the  explana- 

tion  of  DOring :  "  M  aere  nempc  colligcns,  cottcctasque  inde  demittens:'  31.  Muita  cane- 

"  With  many  a  hound."  33.  Aut  amitc  Uvi,  Lc.    "  Or  spreads  the  fine  nets  with  the 

smooth  pole."  Amts  denotes  a  pole  or  staff  to  support  nets.  Festus  explains  amiles  by 
pertieae  aucupites, and  Porphyrion  remarks,  in  his  scholium  on  this  line, "  Amites  hodiequc  trp- 
peliantur  furruiae,  quibus  rctia  vcnationc,  velin  aucupio  &u>pcnduniur:'-——Lcvi.  We  have 
rendered  this  cpithet,  as  coming  from  lcris  ;  it  may  also,  however,  have  the  me&ning  of 
"  ligfat,"and  be  rcgarded  as  coming  from  levis.  Compare  page  lii.  of  thts  volume,  in  notis. 
— -35.  Advenam.  "  From  foreign  climes."  Alludtng  to  the  migratory  babits  of  the 
crane,  and  its  seeking  tbe  warm  climate  of  ltaly  at  the  approach  of  winter.  Cranes  formed 
a  favourite  articlc  on  the  tables  of  the  rich.    Compare  Serm.  2. 8.  87.  and  Piiny,  H.  A".  10.  23. 

37.  Quis  non  malarum,  &.c.  "  Who,  amid  employments  such  as  these.  does  not  forge: 
theanxious  cares  which  love  carries  in  ks  train  V  Complete  the  eUipsis  as  follows  :  Qns 
non  obiiviscUur  rnalarum  curarum,  quas  curas,  &c  Some  commentators  understand  habendt 
after  amort  and  suppose  the  reference  to  be  to  the  love  of  gain.   There  is  no  proprrery. 

however,  in  such  a  mode  of  interpretation.  39.  /n  partemjuvet,  &c.    "  Aid,  on  her  aide, 

inthe  management  of  household  affairs,  and  tbe  rearing  of  a  sweet  offspring."  41.  Smbi- 

no.  The  domestic  virtues  and  the  strict  roorality  of  the  Sabines  are  frequenUy  airoded  to 
by  the  ancicntyriters.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  6.  38-  aml  CaiumtlU,  12.  praef. 

7. 10.  Aut  perus>a  sotibus,  &c.    "  Or  the  wife  of  the  industrioos  Apulian.  embrowneti 

bythesuo."   This  wholc  passage  has  been  beautifully imitated  by  Siatius,  Stit.5.1.  122. 
*eqq. 

•'   vdut  Appuia  conjux 

Quat  videt  emcrUi,jam  prospeciantibus  astris, 
Tcmpus  adcxsc  tin,  propcrc  mensasque  torosque 
Instruit,  exspcctatque  sonum  Tcdcuntis  aratri:, 

43.  Sacrum.   The  heartb  was  sacred  to  the  Lares.  Vetustis.   In  the  sense  of  aruUs 

-45-  Lactum pccm.    "  The  joyous  flock."  Compare  tbe  explanation  oi  D5ring :  *«  Lsau- 

rians  salicnsqm  ob  bonam  corporis  habitudincnu"  47.  Horna  vina.    "  Tbisyee^s  wine. 

Compare  Exnl«natory  Notei»,  Ode  3.  23.  3.  also  the  rero^k  of  tbe  scholiast :  «  Hee  *d 
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■uitovia  rusttcae  simplicitoJis  pcrtinct,  hornum  rinum  bibtre.**  Tbe  poor,  and  lower  order», 
were  accustomed  to  drink  the  new  wine  from  the  dolium,  after  the  fermentation  had  substd* 
ed.    Hence  it  waa  called  vmwn  doliart. 

49.  Luerina  conchylia.  "  The  Lucrine  shell-fish."  The  Lucrine  lake  was  celebrated  for 
oysters  and  other  shell-fisb.    Compare  S»rm.  2.  4.   Jurenal,  Sat.  4.140.    Stntea,  Ep.  79. 

Pliny,  H.  N.  9.  54.  50  Rhomi,ut.    'Tbe  turbot."    Compare  the  retnarks  of  Buffon  : 

"  Ce  poisson  est  trcs-recherche.  et  doit  1'dtre.  II  reui«it,  en  effet,  la  graudeur  a  un  gout  ex- 
quis,  ainsi  qu'a\  une  chair  ferme.    Le  turbot  habite  non  seulement  dans  la  mer  du  Nord  et 

dans  la  Baltique,  mais  encore  dans  la  Mediterranee."  Seari.   The  Scarus  ("  Scar,"  or 

"  Char,")  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients.  Pliny  ( H  N.  9.  17.)  remarks  of  it,  that 
it  is  the  only  fish  which  ruminates :  an  observatinn  wbich  bad  been  made  by  Aristotle  before 
him  ;  and  hence,  according  to  thislatter  writer,  the  name  /i*pv{,  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks 
The  ancients,  however,  were  mistaken,  on  tbis  point,  and  Buffon  bas  corrected  their  error. 
The  roasted  Scarus  wasa  favourite  dish  (compare  Athenatus,  7.  td.  Ochweigh.  vol  3.  f».  175.) 
and  the  Uverof  it  was  particulariy  commended.  (Compare  Fossius,  dt  ldolo.  4.  605.  Tbe 
fish  was  one  of  those,  accordiog  to  Epicharmus,  rwv  olii  rd  «fio  5t/nrdv  UfiaXttv  $to7s  "  The 
liverofthe  Scarus,"  observes  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  "  was  not  forgotten  in  thc  entertainments  of 
the  Zantiotes:  the  flavour  and  delicacy  of  it  are  mentioned  in  the  following  Romaic 
couplet : 

Xndpo  fti  Xryt,  Y 17  ro  ftt  rptiyt, 

•Vdyt  rbantrd  /iov,  vt)  Uttf  rd  o)aynr6  uoi ■ 

51.  Siquos  Kois,  &c.  "  If  a  tempest,  thundered  forth  over  the  Eastern  waves,  turn  any 
Of  thetr  number  to  this  sea." — -53.  Afra  Avis.  "  The  Guinea-fowl."  Spme  commenta- 
tors  suppose  tbe  turkey  to  be  here  meant,  bnt  erroneousl),  since  this  bird  was  entirely  un- 
known  to  the  ancients.  Its  native  country  is  America.  (Compare  Bcckmanrfs  Iftstory  of 
Invtntions,  vol.  2.  p.  365.  Johnslon's  transl.)  On  the  other  band,  the  Guinea*fowl  (Jiumida 
MeUagru)  was  a  bird  well  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Accordingto  Fausanias,  (10. 
32.  9.—voL  4.  p.  320.  td.  Siebelis,)  it  was  an  offering  in  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  of  persons  in  a 
moderate  condition  of  life.  The  Greeks  expressed  its  scream  by  KayKd^ttr.  The  descrip- 
tion  given  by  Clitu«,the  dbciple  of  Aristotle,  (Alhcnacus,  14.  71  vot.  5.  p.  384.  ed.  Schweigh.) 
wasproperly  applied  to  tbe  Guinea-fowl,  by  Panlmier,  contrary  to  the  explanations  of  Ca- 
*  saubon  and  Scaligcr.  (Compare  IValpoWs  CoUcction,  vol.  1.  p.  261.  in  Jiotw.)—— -54.  Atta 
gen  Ionicus.  u  The  lonian  attagen."  A  species.  probably,  of  beath-cock.  Aristopbanes,  a.s 
cited  by  Athenaeus,  speaksof  it  as  being  held  in  high  estimation.  'Arrdyat,  f/itcrov  tyttv  iv 
ivtvttdots  Koias.  Alexander  the  Myndian,  (Athcnacus,  9.  39  vol  3.  p.  431  ed.  Schwcigh.)  de- 
scribes  it  as  being  a  liltle  larger  tban  a  partridpe,  baving  its  back  marked  with  numerous 
spots,  in  colour  approaching  that  of  a  tile,  though  somewhat  more  reddish  :  SXoj  6i  mrdypa- 
<pos  ru  npl  rd  *Orovt  Ktoauoht  rifv  X9&*v,  bnnfihu/M  pdXkor.  Mr.  Walpole  thinks  it  is  the  same 
with  the  Tetroo  Franeolinus.   ( IValpoWs  Collect.  rol.  1 .  p.  262.  m  notis.) 

57.  Herba  lapathi.   The  lapalhum,  a  species  of  sorrel,  takes  its  name  (XdxaOov)  from 

its  medicinal  properties  :  (Xair<£{«,  purgo.)  58.  Valvae.    Compare  Expfanatory  Notes, 

Ode  1.  31.  16.  59.  Terminalibus.   The  Tcrminalia,  or  festival  of  Terminns,  the  god 

of  boundaries,  werc  celebrated  on  the  23d  of  February  (7th  day  before  theCalendsof 
March.)  Compare  Ocid.  Fast.  2.  639.  seqq.  and  particularly  v.  665.  "  Spargitur  tt  caeta 
communi  Terminus  ogno."— 60.  Hotdus  ereptus  bivo.  Cnmpare  the  explanation  of  Gesner. 
"  Adfrugalitatem  rusticam  refertur.  Non  maclaturus  pattrfamUias  hacdum  intcgrum,  tpulatur 
ereptumlupo,  et  alioqui  ptriiurum.19 

60.  Positosquc  vernas,  &c.   "  And  the  slaves  ranged  around  the  shining  lares,  the  proof  of 
a  wealthy  mansion."  The  epithet  renidcntes  is  well  explained  by  D6ring:  "  Ignu  in  foeo 

acccnsi  tplcndore  rcfulgcnUs."  67.  Haec  ubi  locutus,  dtc.  •  "  Whon  the  usorer  Alphius  had 

•ittered  theso  words,  on  the  point  of  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  tho  country,  he  eatled  in  all 
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bis  money  on  the  Ides — on  the  Calends  (of  tbe  ensuing  montb)  he  seeks  again  to  Jay  it 
ont !"  The  usurer,  convinced  of  the  superior  felicity  wbich  a  country4ife  can  bestow,  call* 
in  all  his  outstanding  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  farm :  bat  when  the  Calends  ©f 
the  nest  roonth  arrive,  and  bring  with  them  the  usual  period  for  laytng  oat  money  at  interest. 
his  old  habits  of  gain  return,  the  picture  which  be  has  just  drawn  fades  rapidly  from  before 
his  view,  and  the  intended  cultivator  of  tbe  soil  becomes  ooce  more  the  usorar  Alphiuv 
— Among  the  Romans,  the  Calcnds  and  Ides  were  tbe  two  periods  of  the  monib  when  mo- 
ney  was  either  laid  oot  at  interest,  or  called  in.  As  the  interest  of  money  was  usually  paid 
on  the  Calends,  they  are  hence  called  tristes  (Serm.  1.  3.  87.)  and  ctsteres.  (OvuL  Rem.  Am 
561.)  and  a  book  in  which  the  sums  demanded  were  marked,  was  termed  Caiendorivm.  (Sc- 
nec.  Btnef.  1.  2.  and  7.  10.    Id.  Ep.  14. 87.) 


EPODE  3.  Maecenas  had  invited  Horace  to  sup  with  him,  aud  had  sportively  placcd,  amid 
tbe  more  exquwite  viands,  a  dish  highly  seasoned  with  garlic :  (awetam  al 
tiatum.  Compare  Donatus,  ad  Terent.  Phorm.  2.  2.)  Of  this  the  poet  partook,  but  having 
suffered  severely  in  consequence,  he  here  wreaks  his  revenge  on  tbe  offending  plant,  des- 
cribing  it  as  a  sufficient  punishraent  for  tbe  blackest  crimes,  and  as  forming  one  of  the  dend- 
liest  of  poisons. 


1.  Olim.  Hereafter."— — 3.  Edit  cieutis,  &c.  "  Let  him  eat  gariic,  more  noiiou»  lUan 
hemlock."  The  poet  recommends  garlic  as  a  punishment,  instead  of  hemlock,  the  usaal 
potion  among  the  Athenians.  Compare  Potter,  Archaeot.  Or.  c.  25.  As  regards  thc  form 
edit  in  the  teit,  consult  Various  Readtngs.  —4.  0  dura  messorum  t/ia.  Gariick  and  wild- 
thyme  (serpyUum)  pounded  together,  were  used  by  the  Roman  farmers  to  rccrait  tbe  ex- 
hausted  spirits  of  tbe  reapers,  and  those  wbo  had  laboured  io  the  heat.  (Compare  Martym, 
ad.  Virg.  Eclog.  2.  11.)    Tbe  poetexpresses  l>is  surprise  at  tbeir  being  able  to  eodore  *uch 

food  6.  hoc  veneni,  &c.    "  What  poison  is  tbis  that  rages  in  my  vitaliT**  6. 

Vipcrinus  eruor.    Tbe  blood  of  vipers  was  regardcd  by  the  ancients  as  a  most  fatal  poison 
Compare  Ode  1.  8.  10.      7.  FefcllU.    In  tbe  sense  of  latuii.——An  malos  Canidia.  Slc 
"  Or  did  Canidia  dress  the  deadly  dish  f "  Canidia,  a  reputed  sorceress,  ridiculed  by  the  poet 
in  the  5th  Epode.   Coropare  the  Introductory  Remarks  to  that  piece. 

9.  Ut.    "Wben."  11.  Ignata  lauris,  &c.    An  hypallage  for  ignotis  tauns  lUigaJenr: 

jagis.  An  allusion  to  the  fire-breathing  bulls  tbat  were  to  be  yoked  by  Jason  as  one  of  tae 
conditions  of  his  obtaining  from  Aeetes  the  golden  fleece.    Compare  Lcmprien**  Ctassieal 

Dict.  Anthon's  ed.  12.  Perunxit  hoc  lasonem.    Medea  gave  Jason  an  ungueut,  with  whkh 

he  was  to  anoint  his  person,  and  by  the  virtucs  of  which  hc  was  to  be  safe  from  barm.  Tbc 

poet  pleasantly  asserts,  that  this  was  none  other  than  the  juice  of  gariic.  13.  Hoe  dclsbtuis, 

3cc.  **  By  presents  infccted  with  this  having  taken  vengeance  on  ber  rival,  she  fled  aw  ay  on 
a  winged  serpent."  Alluding  to  the  fate  of  Creusa,  or  Glauce,  the  daughtcr  of  Creon,  and 
the  fligbt  of  Medea  through  thc  air  in  a  car  drawn  by  winged  serpents-  Compare  JLcmp  ncre'i 
Ctass.  Dicl.  Anlhortstd.  under  the  articles  Creusa  and  Medea. 

15.  Nee  tantus  nnqitam,  &c.  "  Nor  hatb  such  scorching  heat  froro  the  stars  ever  setttod  oa 
thirsty  Aptilia."  The  allusion  is  to  the  supposed  influence  of  the  dog-star  in  encrecsing  tfce 
suromer  heats.    As  rcgards  the  climate  of  Apulia,  coropare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  30 

 17.  Nce  muncre  humeris,  $lc.   "  Nor  did  the  fatal  gift  burn  with  more  fury  on  tbr 

«houlders  ot*  the  tndefatigable  Hercules."  The  refcrence  is  to  the  poisooed  garmeut  wbkfc 
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Dejanira  sent  to  Hercules,  and  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  ibe  Centuur  Ncssut, 

slain  by  one  of  the  arrows  of  Hercutes.  19.  S»  quid  unquam,  cVc.   "  If  thou  shalt  cver 

desire  such  food  as  this."  i.  e.  such  food  as  garlic.    Concupivcris  is  equivalent  in  spirit  to 

cotnederis.  20.  Joeose.   This  epithet  is  here  used,  not  with  reference  lo  tbe  general  eba- 

racter  of  Bfaecenas,  hut  simply  in  allusion  to  the  practical  joke  which  he  had  played  off  nt 
tlio  cxpence  of  the  bard.   Compare  Introductory  Remarks,  and  consult  Various  Readings. 


EPODE  4.  Addressed  to  some  iodividual,  who  faad  riscn  amid  the  troobles  of  the  civil  war 
from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  the  rank  of  roilitary  tribune  and  tothe  pos* 
scssion  of  riches,  but  whose  corrnpt  morals  and  intolerable  insolencc  had  made  hira  an 
object  of  oniversal  detestation.  The  bard  indtgnantly  laments,  that,  such  a  man  should  be 
cnabled  to  display  himself  proudly  alongtlie  Sacred  Way,  sbould  bc  the  owner  of  extensivc 
possessions,  and  should,  by  bis  rank  as  tribune,  have  it  in  his  power  to  sit  among  tbe  EquUes 
at  tbe  public  spectacles,  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  tbe  people.— The  schollasts  Acron  and 
Porphyrion  makethis  Epode  to  have  been  written  against  Mcnns,  the  freedman  of  Pom- 
pey,  an  opinion  adopted  by  the  earlier  commentators.  In  most  MSS.  too,  it  is  inscribed  to 
liim.  the  more  recent  cditors,  however,  bnve  rejected  this  supposition,  and  with  perfect 
propriety.  We  read  no  where  else  of  Menas'  having  oblained  the  office  of  military 
trftnine,  nor  of  any  servilc  punishments  which  he  had  undergone  in  a  peculinr  degree,  while 
still  in  a  statc  of  slavery,  neither  is  any  mention  made  here  of  that  perfidy  and  frcqueht 
changing  of  sides  which  formed  to  great  a  blot  in  thc  cbaractcr  of  this  individual.  (Cotnparc 
Eiplanktory  Notes,  Ode  3.  16. 15.) 

Toup,  (Epist.  Crit.  p.  180.)  traces  a  resemblance  belween  this  piecc  and  a  fragment  of 
Anacreon'»,  (frAg-  27.  erf.  Fiseher.  p.  367.) 

'O  zajfrivtipoi  \\friftw\ 
Ki66if\ov  tfytattv  (iiov. 
iroXXd  fiv  h  iovpl  TiQ£< 
nlXl*a,  9o*Xi  V  iv)Tp,Xf:,. 
roXXd  3'  iw  rwrw  okvtIvu 
/«foriyi  3tautX6ii(, 
\uv  i*  imSaivtt  gartviw, 
Xpiovta  fontotv  KaMpjiaTu 
xatf  K&tqft 

kb\  VKtahlttKif»  tXtfavTlvyv 
(popii  yvfai^iv  oDruj. 


1.  Lupis  d  agnis,  &c.  "  There  is  as  strong  an  aversion  on  my  part  lowards  thee,  O  thou, 
whose  back  has  been  gallod  by  the  lberian  lash,  and  whose  legs  bave  been  lacerated  by  tfae 

bard  fettcr,  as  falls  by  nature  to  the  lot  of  wolves  and  larabs.''  Sortiio.    Compare  thc 

expianation  of  Doring:  "  Et  ajfcclu  ct  instinciu  cuiquc  animalium  pcr  sortem  fataUm  insito." 

 -3.  Tbericis  funibus.    Alluding  to  a  lash  composed  of  ropes  made  of  tbe  spartum,  or 

Spanish  broom.  Pliny  (19.2.)gives  the  following  description  of  the  spartum.  "  Uerba 
sponic  nascens,  et  quae  non  qucat  serit  juncusque  proprie  aridi  soti,  uni  terrae  dato  vitso.  Nanupir 
id  maimm  Itlluris  est :  nec  aiiud  ibi  seri  aut  natci  polest.  Jn  Africa  exiguuvx  et  inutiie  gignitur. 
Carthaginicnxis  Hispaniae  cihrwns  pottio,  vcc  haec  tota,  sed  quatenus  paiit,  montes  quoqve 
sparto  operit.  Hinc  strala  rustins  torum,  hineignes  facesqve,  hine  caUtamina,  stpastorum  * 
wftrt,"  — *.  Dxtra  ccmpctte.   Ameng  the  Bomai»,  the  worte  kind  ofslaveswere  com- 
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pelled  to  work  in  fetters,  as  well  in  tbe  ergastulum,  or  work-house,  a*  in  tle  nelds.  Coni- 
pare  the  language  of  Florus,  (3.  19.)  "  Hic  ad  cuiium  agri  frequentia  crpasla,  talenatique 
cultores  maUriam  bclio  pracbucrc." 

7.  Sacram  mcticntc  tc  riam.  "  As  thou  struttest  proudly  along  tbe  Sacred  Way."  Tbe 
term  metienU  well  dnscribes  the  affected  dignity  of  the  worihless  upstart,  in  his  measuring,  as 
it  were,  his  very  steps.  Compare  the  eiplanatiou  of  MiUcherlich :  Metiri  viara,  dtgnuiu 
ad  acquabilem  mensuram  descripto  (ptrd  {tvOfov  patvuv),  qualis  jaclabundi  komws  tut  tsUl." 

-  Sacram  riam.    The  sacred  way  was  a  geaeral  place  of  resort  for  the  idle,  and  for  thost 

who  wishedtodisplay  themselves  lo  public  view.  Compare  Serm.  1.  9.  1.  and  E&planilory 

Notes,  Ode4.  2. 35.  Cum  bia  trium  tdnarum  topa.  The  wealtby  and  loxurious  were  foad 

of  appearing  abroad  in  loog  and  loose  gowns,  as  a  mark  of  tbeir  opulence  and  rank.  Com- 
pare  the  language  of  Cicero  {Cat.  2.  10.)  in  speaking  of  some  of  tbe  accompiices  of  Cau- 

line:  •*  vdi$  amictos  non  togis."  9.  Ut  ora  tcrtat  &c.    "  How  the  indiguation  a(  tnose 

who  pass  to  and  fro,  most  openly  expressed,  turns  tbeir  looks  on  thee." 

1 1.  Scetus  JlagclUs,  &c  "  ThU  wretch,  (say  they)  cut  with  tbe  rods  of  the  Triomvin  untii 
the  beadle  was  weary,r«fcc.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Triumriri  Cajritalcs,  wbo  jndged  con- 
ceroing  slaves  and  persons  of  the  loivest  rank,  and  who  also  had  the  cbarge  of  theprisoo 

and  of  tbe  execution  of  condcmoed  criminals.  13.  Arat.    In  the  *ense  of  psssukt. — 

Falemi  fundi.  The  wealthy  Roraans  were  accustomed  to  bave  large  possessions  in  tbe  fer- 
tileterritory  of  Campania,  which  is'  here  designated  by  llie  name  of  its  celebrated  vine- 
yards.  (Compare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  20  . 9.)  As  regards  the  fertility  of  Campa- 
nia,  compare  tbe  languageof  Florus,  I.  16.  "  Nihil  ubcriussolo:  ideo  Libtri  Ctrerissu  certa- 

men  dicitur."  14.  Et  Appiam  mannis  tcrU.    <;  And  wcars  out  the  very  Appian  way  witb. 

bis  horses."  i.  e.  h  coustantly  frequenting  the  Appian  way  with  his  long  traia  of  equipage. 
As  regards  the  term  mannus,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  27.  7.  The  Appiaa 
way  was  the  most  celebrated  of  tbe  Roman  roads,  both  on  account  of  its  leogtb,  andtbe 
ditficulties  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome  in  its  construction.  Hence  it  is  styled  by 
Statius,  Silv.  2.  2.  "  Rcgina  viarum.^  It  was  madc,  as  Livy  informs  us,  (9.  29.)  by  tbeceo- 
sor  Appius  Caecus,  A.  U.  C.  442,  and,  in  thc  first  instance,  was  only  laid  down  as  far  as  Cs- 
pua,  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  stadia,  or  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  FrotaC*- 
pua  it  was  subsequently  carried  on  to  Beneventum,  aud  finally  to  Brandusium,  when  thb 
port  became  the  great  place  of  resort  for  those  who  were  desirnus  of  crossing  over  ialo 
Oreece  and  Asia  Minor.  (Compare  Strabo,  6.— vol.  2.  p.  299.  ed.  Tzschk.)  Tbislatter  part 
of  the  Appian  way  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  by  the  consul  Appins  CUud>j 
Pulcher,  grandson  of  Caecus,  A.  I1.  C.  504,  and  to  have  bcen  completed  by  another  coc.t 
of  the  same  family  tbirty-six  years  after.  This  road  seems  to  have  been  stili  in  escelk* 
orderin  the  time  of  Procopius,  (BeU.  Got.  3.)  who  gives  a  very  good  accouutof  (he  oKiser 
io  which  it  was  conslructed.    (Cramerys  Ancicnt  Italtf,  rol.  l.p.  137.) 

15.  Sediiibusquc  magnus,  &c.  According  to  the  law  of  L.  Ros-cius  Otho,  passed  A.  C.C 
686,  fourteen  rows  of  bcuchcs,  immcdiately  after  the  Orchestra,  a  place  where  tbe&«tr 
sat,  were  appropriated  in  the  theatre  and  amphitbeatre  for  the  aecoramodatioo  ol  the 
knigbts.  As  the  tribunes  of  thc  soldiers  had  an  equal  rank  with  the  Equites,  they  tereeu 
titled  to  seats  in  this  same  quarter  ;  and  hence  the  indtvidual  to  wbom  thc  poet  allodes 
though  of  servile  origin,  boldlv  takcs  his  placc  on  thc  foremost  of  the  eqoestriaa  benches 

nor  fears  the  law  of  Otho.  17.  Quid  attinet,  kc.    «'  To  what  purpose  is  it.  tbat  to  maty 

vcsaels,  their  beaks  anned  with  heavy  brass,  are  seut  against  pirates  and  a  ba«d  of  sltres,t 
Ihis  wretch  is  made  a  military  tribune  V   The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  folfars 
Why  gotoso  muchcxpense  in  eqoipping  fleets  against  pirates  and  slaves,  whcniltTestt 
home  elevute  themselves  to  the  highest  stations.   The  allusion  appean  to  be  to  tbe  arou 
ment  fitted  out  by  Octavianua  (Augustuj)  against  Sextus  Pompeius,  A.  17.  C  71& 
prlncipal  strengit  conaistad  of  pirmtaa  and  fugiava  alaves.— 20.  Tribuno  rM!itu>*  I* 
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rach  legion  fhere  were  six  militory  tribunes,  eacli  of  wbom  in  baltle  seems  to  have  had 
charge  of  tcn  centuries,  or  about  a  thousand  men ;  hence  the  corresponding  Greek  appella- 
tion  is  ^t\idpxric- 


ETODE  5.  The  bard  ridicules  Canidia,  who,  herself  advanced  in  years,  wos  seeking  by  in- 
cantations  and  charms  tc>  regain  the  affections  of  the  old  and  foolish  Varus.  A. 
strange  sceneof  magic  rites  is  introduced,  and  the  piece  opens  with  tbe  piteous  cxclamations 
of  a  boy  of  noble  birth,  whom  Canidia  and  her  associate  hags  are  preparing  to  kill  by  a  slow 
and  dreadful  process,  and  from  whose  marrow  and  dried  liver  a  philtre  or  love-potion  is  to 
be  prepared,all-powerful  for  recalling  the  inconstaut  Varus.— It  wiil  be  rcadily  perceived 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  is  mere  fiction,  and  that  the  real  object  of  the  poet  is  to  inflict 
well-merited  chastisement  on  those  females  of  tbe  day,  in  whose  licentious  habits  age  had 
been  able  to  produce  no  alteration,  and  who,  when  their  beauty  had  departed,  had  recourse 
tostrange  and  superstitious  expedients  for  securing  adratrers. 


I.  Ai,  O  deorum,  &c.  The  scene  opens,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  with  the  supplir 
tations  of  a  boy,  who  is  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  the  hags,  and  who  reads  tbeir  por> 
poae  in  their  looks.    He  conjures  them  to  have  compassion  on  him  by  the  tenderness 

of  motbers  for  their  children,  by  his  birtb,  and  by  the  justice  of  the  gods.  4.  Truets. 

**  Ficrcely  turned."  5.   Partubtu  vtris.    Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring:  "  Vtrt 

panctft,  □.  e.  mn  forle  eos  tiliis  matribus  pcr  malas  fraudts  subduxtris."  7.   Ptr  hoc 

tnane,  drc.  "  By  this  vain  ornament  of  purple."  Young  men  of  family  wore  a  gown 
bordered  with  purple,  called  the  togapraetexta,  until  the  age  of  seventeen,  when  they  put 
on  the  toga  nrilis.  Tbe  epithet  inane  expresses  the  disregard  of  Canidia  for  tbb  emblent 
of  rank,— -9.  Ant  utipetita,  Stc.    "  Or  Hke  a  savage  beast  of  prey  wounded  by  the  dart" 

II.  VI  haee  tremente,  kc.  "  Wben  the  boy,  after  having  uttered  these  complaints  with 
trembling  lips,  stood  among  them,  with  his  ornaments  stripped  oflf,  atender  body,"  dcc. 
Under  the  term  insignia,  the  poet  includes  both  tbe  toga  praettxta  and  the  bulla.  This  latter 
was  a  golden  ball,  or  boss,  whicb  hung  from  the  neck  on  the  breast,  as  some  think,  in  the 
shape  of  a  heart,  but,  according  to  otbers,  round,  with  the  figure  of  a  beart  engraved  on  it. 

The  sons  of  freedmen,  and  of  poorer  citizens,  used  only  a  ieathern  boss.  15.  Canidia, 

brevibus  implicata,  &c.  "  Then  Canidia,  having  entwined  her  locks  and  disbevelled  head 
witb  small  vipers,"  &c.  The  costume  most  commonly  assigned  to  the  furies  b  here  imi- 
tated.    Compare  Lucan,  (6.  654.)  in  spcakiog  of  Erichto  preparing  hcrself  for  magic  rites. 

* 

"  Diseolor,  et  vario  furialis  ailtus  amictu 
:     Induiiur,  vultusquc  optritur  crint  soluto 

FA  comavipereis  substringitur  horrida  wr/is." 

17.  Jubet  sepulcris,  dtc  Preparations  are  now  made  for  the  unballowed  rites ;  and  first, 
the  wood  to  be  used  for  the  fire  must  be  that  of  the  wild-fig  tree,  toru  up  from  a  burying- 
place.  The  wood  supposed  to  be  employed  on  such  occasions  was  always  that  of  some 
inauspicious  or  ill-omened  tree,  and  in  this  class  tbc  wild-fig  tree  was  patticularly  ranked, 
botb  on  account  of  its  sterility,  and  its  springing  up  spontaneously  among  tombs.»— 18. 
Cupressus  funehres.    "  Funereal  cypresses.'*    Corapare  Kxplanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  14.  23. 

19.  Et  uncta  lurpis  ora  ranae  sanguine,  &c.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows : 
Et  ova  nocturnae  strigis,  uncta  sanpdne  turpis  ranacj  plutnamque  nocturnat  strigis.  "  And  the 
eggs,  smeared  with  the  blood  of  a  loatbsome  toad,  and  the  plumage,  of  a  midnight  screech- 
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owl."    Ihe  ancients  belicved  thc  blood  of  ihc  toad,  likc  that  of  the  vipej.totepoisoaoyi. 

 21.  lolcos.    A  city  of  Thessaly,  all  which  country  was  famed  for  produciag  berto  used 

in  rnagic  rites.    Iolr.os  was  situatc,  according  lo  Piudar,  (Nem.  4.  87.)  at  thefootot  oount 

1'elion,  and  was  the  birth-plac.e  of  Jason  and  his  anceslors.  Ihtria.   A  tnct  of  eouatry 

borderin^'  upon,  and  situate  to  thc  east  of,  Colchis.  The  allusion  is  consequently  tolbesane 

herbs  in  the  use  of  which  Medea  ia  reputcd  to  havc  been  so  skilful.  24.  Hammtf  aixn 

Colchicis.  "  To  be  concocted  with  magic  fires."  The  epithet  Cclchicis  is  bert  t quivilent 
to  magicis,  i.  e.  such  firea  as  the  Colchian  Medea  was  wont  to  kindlc,  fromtbe  woodcf 
baleful  trees,  for  Ihe  performance  of  her  magic  rites. 

25.  EipedUa.   "With  her  robc  tucked  up."   Tbe  term  may  also  be  shnply  rendemL*' 

aclive."    Coropare  Eiplaaatory  Notes,  Epode  1.  34.  Sagana.  Sagana,  Veia,  andFofct 

were  sorceresses  atlendant  on  Canidim.  26.  Arernales  aquas.   Waters  brought  frotn  ttc 

lake  Avernus,  and  used  bere  for  the  purposes  of  magic  lustration.  The  laleAverntt, 
(now  Lago  <T  Avcrno)  whose  watcrs  were  sacred  to  the  infernal  deilies,  and  supposed  to 
cominunicate  wilh  the  lower  regions,  was  connected  with  the  Lucrine  lake  by  aoarrow 
passage.  It  is  dcscribcd  acctirately  by  Strabo,  as  being  suirounded  on  aJmost  every  ude, 
eicept  this  outlet,  by  steep  bills ;  hs  depth  was  reported  to  be  unfathomablr.  (Sfrtk.5.- 
vol.  2.  p.  190.  ed.  Txsehk.  Compare  Aristot.  dc.  Mirab.  Diod.  Sic.  4.  22.)  Tbe  storyofbW^ 
beconiing  stupified  hy  1(9  eihalations,  whence  it  is  said  to  have  obtaioed  its  name,  u  wcl! 
known  from  Virgil.  (Aen.  6.  237.)  But  Strabo  expressly  states  the  wbole  story  tobefa- 
bulous;  nor  is  ho,  of  course,  more  inclincd  to  attach  credjtto  theaccounls  wbjchplaced 
here  the  sccnc  of  ClysniVs  dcscent  to  the  iufernal  regions,  and  his  evocalionsot  tbc  deed.as 
dcscribed  in  the  Odyssey,  together  with  the  subterraneous  abodes  of  tbe  Cimmerians.  Tbf 
groves  and  forest*  which  covered  the  htlis  around  Avernus  were  dedicated,  itseems,  to 
Hecatc,  and  sacrifices  were  frequently  oftercd  to  that  goddess.  These  groves  and  sha4< 
disappeared,  wben  Agrippa  convertcd,tho  lake  into  a  harbour,  by  orjeniog  a  commuaicatioii 
with  thescaand  .the  Lucrinc  basin.  This  harbour,  which  was  called  f  ortus  Julius,  ifi 
honour  of  Augustus,  served  for  eiercising  thc  gal|eys,  and  it  is  to  thispnicuce  that  beissw 
to  have  bcen  indebted  for  his  victory  ovcr  Sextus  Pompeius.  (Comparc  Saetoms,  V& 
Aug.  16.  Vell.  Paterc.  2.  7».  Dio  Cassius,  48.  50.) 

27.  Marinus  echinvs.  "-A  sea-urchin."  The  ten-urchin  among  fishes  is  analogousto  tht 
bedgo-hog  among  land-animals,  and  hence  the  name  echinus  (i\:>  \  )  applied  by  tbeancirntt 
to  botb.  The  sea-urcbin,  however,  has  finer  and  sliarper  prickles  than  tbe  other,  resemWi^ 
morc  human  hairin  a  bristly  state.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Buffon,  uoder  thcbead  ©: 
"JKorfon."  Tberoughandbristly  appearance  of  theechmusgaverisc  toaprwerb.  "Ecbiso 

asperior,"  'Ex«W  tP*X*wP0*'    Corapare  thc  Adagia  Veterum,  p.7\.  28  LtvM<BV. 

The  marshesof  Laurentum,  in  ancient  Latiora,  were  famous  forthe  number  andaWtne 
wild  boars  which  thcy  bred  in  tbeir  reedy  pastures.  (Compare  Virgil,  Atn.  10.  J07.HW- 
Hoat.  Serm.2.4.  42.  Afartto*.  Ep.  9.  49.)  Tbc  whole  Laurentine  district seeau *> k«*e 
l>een  of  a  very  woody  and  mareliy  nature.  The  Si/oa  Lourcntina  is  noticed  byWios 
Obsequens,  (ds  Prod.)  and  Herodian  (1.  12.  3,— voL  1.  p.  473,  ed.  hrmitck.)  reports  tbit  the 
emperor  Commodus  was  ordered  to  tbis  part  of  the  country  by  his  pbysicians,cwKcountot 
the  laurel  groves  which  grew  there ;  the  shade  of  which  was  considered  as  particalariy  sah> 
tarj'.  It  was  ffom  this  tree  that  Laurentum  is  Mipposed  to  have  derivcd  its  name.  [Crtatf! 
Ancient  Italy,  9*1  2.  p.  17.) 

29.  Abacta  nulla  eonscunlia.    "  Delerred  by  no  remorse.,J  30.  Humum  exhatuk 

"Beganto  diga  pit."  32.  Quo  possct  infossus  puer,  Ac.   "  In  wbicb  the  boyMW 

bis  body  buried,  might  pine  nwoy  in  full  view  of  food  changed  tivice  or  tbrice  dunDg  tkt 
long  day."   The  exprCssion  longo  die  is  well  eiplained  by  Mitscherlich :  "  Quiputrofei* 

excrucioJo  longissimus  cirfecWwr."^  35.  Quum  promineret  ort,  4c  "  Projec^  *fi  ^ 

m  f«r*  «beve  the  ?Mrf«re  of  tfie  jrroiin<1.  ns  fnr  n*  bo.Iirs  rosnenrled  by  thc  chin  are  out  rft" 
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waler."  i.  e.  as  far  as  ihc  persons  of  those  who  swim  appear  above  the  level  of  the  water. 
—37.  Extucca  mtdulla.   "  f  lis  marrow  destitute  of  raoisture."   Compare  Ammianut  Mar- 

cfllinus.  (30.  4.)  "  Ad  usque  ipsat  medullas  exsuctus."  38.  Amoris  csset  poculum.    "  Might 

form  the  ingredients  of  a  potion  for  love.  A  phillre,  which  had  the  power  of  producing 
love.  ■  39  Interminato  quum  semel,  &c.  "When  once  his  eye-balls  had  vrithered  away, 
fized  steadily  on  the  forbidden  food."    Quum  semel  is  here  equivalent  to  simul  ac. 


41.  Masculac  libidinis.  Consult  the  eiplanalion  of  Mitscberlicb.— 42.  Arimint 
"  The  Arirainian."  A  native  of  Ariminum,  now  Rimini,  the  first  town  on  the  coesl  of  Um- 
bria,  below  the  Rubicon.— 43.  Otiosa  Neapolis.  "Idle  Naples."  This  city,  by  the  ad- 
vaotage  of  its  situation,  and  the  temperature  of  its  climate,  was  al ways  regarded  as  the  abode 
of  idieness  and  pleasure.  Tbe  epithet  otiosa  may  also  be  applied  to  Naples  as  the  seat  of 
literary  leisure,  but  with  less  propriety  in  the  present  instance.— — 45.  Excantata.  "  Clmrm- 

cd  from  their  places."  Voce  Thessala.    "  By  magic  spcll."    Compare  note  on  verse  21. 

■  ■■46.  Lunam  fuc  coelo  deripit.  Compare  Virgil,  Edog.  8.  G9.  11  Carmina  vel  Coelo  possunt 
deductre  lunam,"  That  the  moon  could  be  brought  down  by  magic  was  a  common  super- 
stition  among  the  ancients,  and  thc  Tbcssalinns  werc  thought  to  be  possessed  of  this  art  raore 
1  uan  apy  other  peoplc. 


47-  Hic  irrcstctnm,  &c.  The  long,  uncut  nail,  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  coslume 
of  tbea  ncient  sorceresses.  Baner's  rcmark  in  explanation  of  this,  is  not  an  unapt  one. 
"  Jkllt  irrcsectum,  nam  scalpcre  terram  unguibus  sclcbant.  Serm.  1.  8. 26."  Perhaps,  how- 
ever,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  trace  this  to  the  cusfom,  on  the  part  of  the  poets,  of  al- 
tiring  sorceresses  in  such  a  roanner,  as  to  resemble  the  appeurance  sometime?  given  to  the 

rVries.    Compare  BotVigcr,  Furien- Maske,  1. 1  ib.  I.  -49.   Quid  dia.it  ?  aut  quid  tacuit? 

Equivalent  in  spirit  to  Nefaria  quaequc  effata  ct  palam  profetsa  cst. 

51.  Nox  et  Diana.  Canidia,  after  the  manner  of  sorccresses,  invokes  Night  and  Hecate . 
who  were  supposed  to  preside  overmagic  rites.    So  Medea  calls  upon  the  same  detties, 

OrW.  Mct.  7.  192.  seqq.  Qua*  sUejitium  rcgis.    An  allusion  to  Diana's  shining  during  the 

silence  of  the  night,  tbe  season  best  adapted  for  the  ceremonies  of  raagic.  53.  Nunc, 

nunc  adeste,  Lc.  Mitscherlich  makes  this  an  imitation  of  an  old  form  of  prayer,  and  cqui 
valent  to :  u  Mihi  propitiat  siiis,  ira  testra  in  hostes  ablcgata."   The  scholiast  is  wrong  in  sup- 

posing  the  meaning  of  tbe  latter  part  to  be,  "  in  Varum  iram  vcstram  effunditc."  64.  Nu- 

"  Tower."  * 


57.  Sencm,  quod  omnes  ridcant,  &c.  "  May  the  dogs  of  the  Subura  drive  hither  with  thair 
barkipg,  that  all  may  laugh  at  his  expence,  the  aged  profligate,  anointed  with  an  essence 
mpre  powerful  than  any  which  ray  hands  have  hitherto  prepared."— ~ Senem  aduUetum. 
allusion  is  to  Vams,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  here  indicated  by  Canidia,  tenda 

to  cast  ridicule  upon  hcrself  for  seekingto  reclaim  such  an  admirer.-  58.  S«- 

canes.  The  Subura  was  the  raost  proSigate  quarter  of  Rome,  and  the  rambles  of 
Vanu,  therefore,  in  this  part  of  the  capital,  werc  any  tbing  else  but  creditable.  Compare 
the  language  of  Mitscherlich  :  "  Subura,  lfamac  rcgio,  mcretricibus  ibi  quacstum  facienfUms 
famosissima."  Nardini  proves,  tbat  thc  ancicnt  Subum  did  not  occupy  the  same  position 
with  tbe  modcrn  division  of  this  name.  Thc  former  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  nll  thc 
space  whieh  Jies  between  the  Coelian  and  Esquiline  bftls ;  the  latter  is  only  a  street  leading 

from  the  Esquiline  to  the  Viminal.    (Nardini,  Rom.  Antic.  3.  6.)  59.  Nardo  perunctum. 

The  allusion  hcre  is  an  ironical  one.  Canidia  does  uot  refer  to  any  actual  unguent  of  her 
owb  preparing,  but  to  tbe  virtues  of  the  magic  berbs,  which  are  to  be  all  powerful  in  recalling 
t  be  fnconstant  Varus. 

01.  Quid  accidU,  &c.  The  dash  at  the  end  of  tbe  preccding  verse  is  placed  there  to  de- 
<note,thatCanidia,  after  havlng  proceeded  thus  far  with  her  incantations,  pauses  in  eipec 
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?j(fc2  LXPLANATORY  NOTES.     EPODE  5. 

tation  of  thc  arrival  of  Varus,  which  is  to  be  their  iotended  rcsult.  When  tbis,  bowever,  is 
delayed  longer  than  she  imagined  it  would  be,  the  sorceress  resumes  her  spell :  •  Wbtibts 
happened?  Why  are  my  direful  drugs  less  powerful  than  those  of  the  barbtriu  Medet r 
i.  e.  why  have  these  once  efficacious  spells  lost  all  their  power  in  bringing  back  the  ib«r. 
Varus  1—Barbarac.  This  epitbet,  here  applied  to  Medea,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  uagf,'* 
intended  mcrely  to  designate  her  as  a  nativc  of  a  foreign  land,  i.  e.  Colchis.  Compare  Ei- 

planatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  29.  5.  63.  Quibus  supcrbam  fugit,  &c.   Compare  Eiplanalory 

Notes,  Epode  3.  13.  65.  Tabo.  Equivalent  to  zeneno.  66.  hcend,o  ibHvk.  Co©- 

parethe  graphic  picture  drawn  by  Euripidcs  (Med.  1183.  seqq.)  of  the  unearthly  fires  whicb 
consumed  tbe  unfortunate  rival  of  Medea. 

68.  FefeUit  me.    "  Has  cscaped  my  notice."  6*9.  Indormil  unetii,&x.  Theorderoi 

coustruction  b  as  follows:  "  hulormit  eubilikus  omnium  aliarum  peUieum,  vndu  oUiw 
meir  The  eipression  unctis  oblivione  mei  is  enlirely  figurative,  as  if  the  beds,  to  which  sbe 
alludes,  had  been  perfumed  with  drugs  which  inspired  Varus  with  a  completeforgetfuloessof 
herself. 

71.  Ak!  ah!  tolutus,  &c.  Alth*  conclusion  of  the  last  verse.  Canidia  is  supoo«ed to 
stand  for  a  moment  lost  in  meditation  as  to  the  cause  which  coold  have  rendered  ber  speib 
50  inefficient.    On  a  sudden,  discovering  the  reason,  she  exclaims,  •*  Ah !  ab!  he  roves 

about,  set  free  by  the  charm  of  some  more  skilful  sorcercss.'*  73.  Non  usitatu,  Yan. 

potionibus,  &c.  "  By  the  force  of  strange  potions  then,  O  Varus,  (thou  tbit  are  destbed  to 
shed  many  tears)  shalt  tbou  return  to  me,  norshall  iby  affections  ever  go  btci  wainto 
another,  though  attempted  to  be  calied  off  by  Marstan  enchantments."  The  term  nudui  \s 
here  pat  by  a  Graecism  for  mulium.  Another  Graecism  operates  in  caput.  CompareEv 
planatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  24.  1.  We  cannot  agree  with  those  commeotaton,  who  maVe 
Canidia  refer  to  an  alienation  of  mind  oo  tbe  part  of  Varos,  which  b  to  bebroogbt  aboti 
by  the  force  of  her  potions,  and  to  his  raging  continually  thereafter  whh  wDd  tove  for  he: 
alooe.  Shoald,  however,  this  interpretation  be  preferred  by  any,  the  latter  part  of  the 
sentence  may  be  rendered  as  follows:  "  norahall  thy  miod\  called  awsy  by  Marsian  en- 

chaatmeots,  ever  return."  76.  Marsis  vocibus.  The  Marsi,  according  to  some  auihoriti* 

{Pliu.  H  N.  7.  2.),  were  descended  from  Marsos,  a  son  of  Circe.  and  heoce  wererepre- 
sented  as  potent  enchanters.  Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  7.  750.  stqq.  and  SMus  ItaUcus.  &  & 
sc<jq. 

77.  Majus  parabo,  c\c.   "  I  will  prepare  a  more  efficacious,  I  will  mix  for  thee,  disdainic: 
ine,  a  more  potent  draught.    And  sooner  shall  the  hcavens  sink  beneath  tbesea,tbe  etrtfc 
being  spread  above,  tban  thou  not  so  burn  with  love  for  me  as  this  bitumen  now  hors» 
amidthe  glooray  fircs."    While  uttering  this  spell.  Canidia  casts  the  bitumen  ioto 
raagic  fire,  from  which  a  dark,  thick  smoke  immediately  arises.    As  regards  the  a«  4& 
substance  in  enchantments,  compare  Virgii,  Eclog.  8.  82,  and  Heynt,adloc. 

93.  Smbhaec.   "Upon  this."  84.  Lemrc.   "  Attcmpted  to  move."  Theisfia>«is 

here  put  for  the  imperfect  of  the  Indicative.    fhis  construction  is  osaally  eiplsis»^» 
ellipsis  of  eoepit  or  catpcrunt,  which  may  often  be  supplied;  in  otber  cases,  howe»er,it 
not  accord  with  the  sense.    In  the  piesent  instance,  tentavil  cnay  be  understood  Tnert 
appears  to  be  somc  analogy  between  this  usage  of  the  infinitive  in  Latin,  and  theifio» 
the  Greek,  by  which  th«  same  mood,  taken  as  an  absolute  verbal  idea  only,  is  madeto&^ 
for  the  imperative.   (Compare  Rost.  G.  G.  p.  470.  Mattt.iao,  G.  Q.  vol.  2.p.  884,  snd  fifo* 

fidd,  ad  loe.)  85.  Unde.    "  In  what  words."   The  unhappy  boy  is  at  a  losf  io  wh*: 

words  to  express  his  angry  and  indignant  feelings  at  the  borrid  rites  practised  by  the  h&^ 
and  atthe  still  more  horrid  cruelty  uhicb  they  meditate  tnward  binueJf— — -^- 
prcees.   "  lmprecations."    Such  as  Thyestes  attered  against  Atreu». 
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»7.  Kcncwa  ttiagww,  &c.  "  Drugs,  of  magic  influence,  may  confound  indeed  (he  disttnc- 
tions  between  right  and  wrong,  but  they  cannot  alter  the  destiny  of  mortala."  The  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  ia  this :  The  spells  of  the  sorceress  may  succeed  in  accompluhing 
the  darkest  of  crimes,  but  they  cannot  avert  the  punishment  wbich  such  offences  will  inevi- 
tabry  receive.    Consult  Various  Readings.— 89.  Diris  agam  tos.   41  With  my  curaes  will 

I  parsue  you."    After  diris  undersland  preHbus.  92.  Noclumus  oceurram  Furor.    "  I 

wiM  hauntyou  as  a  tormentor  in  the  night-seaaon."  Compare  the  remark  of  Doring: 
"  Utpucr,  non  Furiarum,  sed  Furoris  persouam  induit.'1— — 94.  Quae  ris  dcorum,  4ic.  "  Such 
istfae  power  of  those  divinities  tbe  Manes."  Tbe  cllipsis  is  to  be  supplied  as  follows :  "  Ea 
H  quac  vis  esl,"  &c.  As  regarda  tbe  power  and  offices  ascribed  to  tbe  Mancs,  compare  the 
laoguage  of  VaUrius  Flaccus,  (3.  386.  seqq.) 

"  patct  ollis  janua  Uti ; 

Atque  ilcrum  remeare  licet :  comes  una  sororum 
Additur,  et  paritcr  lerras  atquc  aequora  lustrant. 
Quisque  suos  sontes,  inimicaque  pectora  pccnis 
ImpUcai ;  et  varia  meritos  formidine  pulsant" 

97.  Vicatim.   "  Frora  atreet  to  street."  98.  Obscenas  anus.   "  Filtby  hags."  99. 

Dijfcrenl.   "  Shall  tear."  100.  EsquUinae  alites.   The  birds  of  prey  frequented  the  Es- 

quiline  quarter,  because  here  the  bodies  of  malefactors  were  lefl  esposed,  and  bere  also  the 
poor,  and  slaves,  were  interred.  Subsequently,  bowever,  the  character  of  the  place  was 
eotirely  changed  by  the  splendid  residence  and  gardens  of  Maecenas.  Compare  Explana- 
tory  Notes,  Ode  3.  29.  10.-  -101.  Neque  hoc  parcntes,  cVc.  Tbe  boy's  last  thoughts,  observes 
Francis,  are  tenderly  employed  in  reflecting  upoti  tbe  grief  of  his  parents ;  yet  he  seems  to 
comfort  them,  and  at  the  same  tirae  to  confirra  the  truth  of  his  predictiou  by  that  consolation 
which  they  ahall  receive  in  the  death  of  tbese  sorceresses. 


EPODE  6.  Addressed  to  a  cowardly  and  mercenary  slanderer. — It  is  commonly  tbought 
that  this  piece  was  written  against  Cassius  Severus,  and,  in  raany  editions,  it 
appears  with  an  inscription  to  this  effect.  Such  asupposition,  however,  ia  perfectly  gra- 
tuitous.  It  is  probable  tbat  the  title  in  question  originated  with  some  scholiast,  who,  having 
read  in  Tacitus  {Ann.  1.  72.  and  4.  21.)  of  the  licentious  spirit  and  defamatory  pen  of  Cas- 
«ius  Severus,  erroneously  imaginedbim  to  be  the  one  whom  the  poet  here  attacks. 


1.  Quid  immcrcnlcs,  &c.  "  Thou  cur,  why,  being  cowardly  against  wolves,  dost  thou 
snarl  at  inoffensive  strangers ?"  By  the  term  ho*piics  are  here  meant  those  who  aro  eutirely 
unknown  to  the  indivtdual,  bot  whom  he,  notwithstanding,  makes  tbe  subjects  of  his  cn 

veoomed  attacks.  3.  Inanes.    As  proceeding  from  a  cowardly  and  spiritless  cur.  4. 

/fcsiuFrsuricm.    "  Who  am  ready  to  bite  in  return."  5.  MMssus,  autjulrus  Lacou.    "  A 

Molossian,  or  a  tawny  Laconian  dog."  The  Molossian  and  Laconian  dogs  were  of  a  robust 
inake.  and  vahiable  as  well  in  honting  wild  beasts,as  in  detending  the  flocks  from  uocturnal 
thieves,  and  from  the  attacks  of  wolves.  Tbe  Molossi  occupied  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Kpirus;  that  is,  from  tbe  head  of  the  Aous,  and  the  mountainou^  district  v\  hich  connects 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  to  the  Ambracian  gull,  a  sroall  portion  oi  the  shores  of 
vvhich  was  considered  to  belong  to  them.  (Scylaz.p.  V2.—lramer's  Ancient  Grtecc,  vol.  L 
p.  131) 

e.  Amica  w.   "  A  friendly  aid."  7.  Agam  quaecunque  praccedetfera.   "  I  will  pursue 

vrhatever  savage  beast  shall  go  before  me."   Put  for  agam  qnamcunqut>  qnae  mihipracccdet. 
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fcmm. — ■10.  Pnjcclum  odonuis  dbum.  "Smell  at  (be  food  thrown  to  tbee."  A  Dgu- 
ratrve  mode  of  expressing  that  the  individuai  whom  he  attocks  was  casily  brtbed  to  ai- 
lence. 

»  m 

12.  Pomia  faBo  cbrnua.  Tbe  poet  allude*  to  hU  lambics,  with  which  he  staods  prepareu 
to  assajlall  eviUloers,  at  the  bull  is  ready  with  its  horns  against  every  one  who  provokee  it  te 

the  attack.  13.  Qualis  Lycambat,  cVc.   "  Like  bim  who  was  rejected  as  a  son-in-law  by 

the  faithless  Lycambes,  or  like  the  fierce  enemy  of  Bupalus."  Lycambac  b  the  dative,  by  a 
Graecism,  for  the  ablative,  and  by  another  Gr&ecism,  Bupalo,  the  dative,  is  pQtfnr  Bujmli. 
—t—Lyeambat.  Tlie  allusion  ts  to  ArchHochus.  Lycambes  had  promised  him  his  daughter 
Neobule  in  marriage,  but  aftem  ards  changcd  his  mind  tnd  gave  her  to  another.  Arcbi 
lochus,  in  rcvenge,  wrote  a  poem  against  bim,  in  Iambic  verse,  so  cruelly  satirical  that  both 
father  and  daughtcr  hung  themselves  in  despair.  Sucb  at  least  U  the  common  account.  It 
would  seem,  bowever,  from  some  autborities,  tbat  Neobule  killed  berself,  not  oa  account  o( 
the  verses  of  Archilochus,  but  through  despair  at  the  loss  of.ber  faiher.    Compare  S<hoeil, 

llist.  Lit.  Gracc.  tol.  1.  p.  199.  14  Bupalo.    The  allusion  is  to  tbe  poet  Hippooax,  and 

the  brothers  Bupalus  artd  Antbermus.   Consult  Umpritn'*  Classical  Dictionary,  Mi  ed. 


CPODE  7.  After  the  overlhrow  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  Republic  seeoed  once  more 
destined  to  taste  of  reposc.  The  rcspite,  bowever,  wasof  sbort  doration,  acti 
the  enmity  of  Octavianus  and  Antony  soon  rekindled  the  flames  of  war.  It  was  abont  this 
poriod  that  tbe  present  poem  was  written.  The  bard  mourhs  over  the  intestlne  divisiorvs  of 
hts  countrymen,  and  imputcs  the  horrors  of  thc  civil  wars  to  the  evil  destiny  entaited  opon 
the  Romans  by  the  blood  of  Remus. 


I.  Scdcsti.  "  Stained  with  guilt,"  An  allusion  to  tbe  guilt  and  l>!ood»Ued  of  the  civit 
wars."— — 2.  Conditi.  "  So  lately  slieathed."  Understand  vaginis.  Tbe  poet  refers  to  the 
short  period  of  rcpose  wbich  ensued  after  thc  overthrow  of  Sextus  Pompeius.  Compare 
Tntroductory  Rcmarks.— — 3.  Campis  atque  Neptuno  supcr.  "  On  the  field*,  and  on  the 
Ocean."   Equivaient  to  Urra  mariquc.   Compare  0»le  2.  1. 20. 

5.  Jvon  ut  supcrbas,  &c.  The  idea  Intended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  foilows.  These  swords  art 
not  drawn  against  thc  enemics  of  onr  country,  as  thcy  werc  tn  former  days  again&t  bau?k'r 
Carthage,  andas  they  now  should  be  against  the  Britons  still  bidding  deliaoce  to  our  ins- 
tbey  are  to  be  turned  upon  ourselvcs,  tbey  are  to  enter  our  own  bosoms.  in  order  tkat  the 
Wtshes  of  the  Partliiaiis,  of  our  bitterest  foes,  may  be  accomplisbed,  and  tbat  Roine  may 

fall  in  ruin  by  tbe  bands  of  her  sons.  7.  Maetus.   "  Still  uosubdaed."   Compwe  tke 

Ctplanation  of  DOring :  "  Intactus  dicitur  Brilamius,  Cum  nondum  adjecius  impeno  Ramsm o 

inUgris  adhue  viribus  Tcsisterct  Romanisr  Daunderet  Sacra  catcnatm  via.      Migot  de*- 

cend  in  cbains  aloog  the  Sacred  Way."  i.  e.  might  be  led  in  triumph  through  the  streots  of 
the  capital,  and,  after  thls,  be  consigned  to  Imprisonment  and  death.  In  the  celebrstioa  <n 
the  tTiompb,  the  Roman  general,  when  be  began  io  torn  bis  cbariot  from  the  Forum  to  thc 
Capitoiine  inount,  orderbd  the  captive  kings,  and  leaders  of  the  enemy,  to  be  ledto  piisor 
and  there  put  to  death,  (in  carctrtm  dcscrndere . )— Aj  regards  the  Sacred  Way,  compare  Ei- 
plahatoty  Notes,  Epode  4. 14. 

II.  Hxc  mos.    "  This  custom"  of  raging  against  their  own  specics.  Fuit.   The  aorat 

in  the  sense  of  deprtkcnditur,  "  is  found."  12.  Nnnauam  nisi  in  dispar  fcrit.   "  \Yhtch 

Jirenever  cniel  eicepttoward  anhnals  nf  n  dHTer^rit  kin*»  * 
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13.  Vis  acrior.   »  Some  supcrior  power."  14.  Cuipa.    "  The  guilt  of  your  forefathers, 

entailed  upon  their  offspring."   The  alluston  is  to  the  guilt  of  Romulus,  which  is  to  bo 

«toned  for  by  posterity.  15.  PaUor  albus.   «  A  deadly  paieness."   Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode  3. 10. 14.  -16.  Menlesque  perculsae  stupcnt.    "  And  their  conscience-stricken 

rotnd»  are  stupificd."   Compare  the  ezplanation  of  Mit06herlich  :  "perculsae  tcelens  atroci- 

tate%  fatrntur  illud  stupore."  17.  Sic  est;  Slc.    After  a  pathetic  pause,  as  Sanadonre- 

tnarks,  Horace  adhereo  to  the  two  last  causes  he  hnd  mentioned.  He  tberefore  imputes  the 
civil  wars  to  the  destinies,  and  to  the  death  of  Remus ;  as  if  thc  destinies  bad  condemned 
thc  Romana  to  expiate  tbe  fratricide  of  that  prince  by  destroying  one  another  with  their  own 
anns.  This  was  going  very  far  back  in  order  to  remove  the  idea  of  the  real  cause  of  their 
present  calamilies.   («'  Cetoit  remonter  bien  haut  pour  eloigner  davantage  l'id*e  de  la  ve> 

fttabta  cause  des  malheurs  presens.")  Agunt.   "  Harass."  18.  Scelusque  fraternac 

neeis.   The  gullt  of  Romulus  in  slaying  his  brother  Remus.  19.  Vt.    "  Ever  since."  

20.  Sacer  nepo&us.  «  Fatal  to  posterity."  Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast,  as 
cited  by  Zeune,  "  Quem  suo  cruorc  expiaturi  erant." 


EPODE  9.    Written  when  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Actium  was  first  received  at  Rome- 
The  bard  addresses  his  patron,  then  at  the  scene  of  action. 


1.  Rcpottum  Ca+tuhum  ad  ftttas  dapes.  "  Caecuban  wine  reserved  for  joyous  feasts." 
Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  3.  8.  and  3. 28.  and.  as  regards  the  Caecuban  wine, 
compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  20.  9.  and  Excursos  8.  to  the  first  book  of  odes,  p.  134 

 3.  Sub  aUa  domo.   «  Beneath  thy  stately  abode."   Compare  Eiptanatory  Notes,  Ode 

3.  29.  9.  SU  Joxngratum.    "  8o  is  it  pleasing  to  Jove."  i.  e.  in  doing  thw,  we  shall  bc 

performiog  an  act  agreeable  to  Jove,  the  guardian  of  our  empire.  Compare  the  Greek  form 
of  eipression,  qvt»  Att  ffXor.  4.  Beate.  Tbis  eptthet  has  reference  to  the  opnteace  of 
Maecenas,  to  his  lofty  abode  on  the  Esquitine,  (alta  doanu),  his  beautiful  gardens,  &c.  Com- 
perethe  Excursus  tothe  second  book  of  odes.  i  --5.  SonanJe  mixtum  ttbiis,  tic.  "  VVhile 
the  h/re  sends  forth  a  strain  intermlngled  with  the  music  of  flutes,  that  uttering  thc  Dorian, 
these  the  Phrygian  mood."  With  tiac  understand  sonantc;  with  iltit,  soaantibus.  Themu- 
sic  of  the  lyre  and  the  flate  are  to  succeed  each  other  altemately,  the  strains  of  the  former 
are  to  be  grave  and  severe,  such  being  the  character  of  the  Dorian  mood  (tttov  rn<  Auplou 
*y<»U<  rd  etftyi*.  Lucian.  1.  851.)  the  mitsic  of  the  flutes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  of  a 
wild  and  bacchic  character,  (hOtov.  Lucian.  I.  c),  in  accordance  with  the  Phrygian  mood. 
 6.  Barbarum.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  29. 9. 

7.  Actns  cum freto  Xeptunius  dux.  "  When  the  Peptonian  chief,  driven  from  the  Siciiian 
strait."  Tho  allusion  is  to  Sextos  Pompeius,  who  boastingly  styled  himself  the  son  of  Nep 
tuoe,  because  bis  father  had  once  held  the  command  of  tbe  sea,  (&£<tv  rt  riva  koI  fpivnua,  it 

*al  rov  Uocctiiuvof  wolf  wv,  5rt  mfffrjs  teori  b  wuritp  airou  rfff  SaXtUrciK  fy>%c,  rpoctQiro.  UlO  Cats.  48.  19.) 

Coins  still  exist  of  tltis  Roman  leader,  bearing  tbe  effigy  of  NepUtne,  wilb  the  inscription 
MaiivMs  Piut  Imptrator  iterum,  or  Praefectus  Clatsis  et  orae  tnaritimae  rx  S.  C.  After  his 
fleet  bad  become  very  powerful,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  fugUive  slaves  that 
flocked  to  his  side,  he  was  completely  conquered  by  Octavianus  and  Agrippn,  in  an  en- 
gagement  offthe  coast  of  Sicily,  near  the  north-eastern  extremily  of  the  island.  The 
STeater  part  of  his  vessels,  abandoned  by  him,  and  driven  on  shore,  were  burnt  by  the 
rietors.  This  event  happened  about  flve  years  before  tbe  battle  of  Actium.  Pompeiti?, 
«fter  his  overthrow,  fled  to  Asta,  and  was  there  taken  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Antony. 
 10.  Servis  amicus  perfidh.    According  to  Dio  Casnus,  (48.  19  )  the  number  of  fugHive 

94 
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slaves,  who  went  over  to  Pompeius,  was  so  great,  that  Uie  Vestal  Virgins  were  accusotned. 
duriugthe  performance  of  sacred  rites,  to  offer  up  prayers  for  a  cessation  of  uusevil: 
rwwni  yip  4*  fcrrojrfAtw,  Start  ca2  rd«  >uirap0rrovc  aafl'  itfxi*  t*(aa«a«,  iVur^t^»  rfi»  ri$  wrt- 

1 1.  Romanus.    The  allusion^W the  Romans in  tho  army  of  Antony.  12.  KmanclftAu 

feminae.  "  Subjected  as  a  voluntary  slave  to  a  woman."  Tbe  reference  U  tD  Cleopatra. 
Comparc  the  explanetion  of  MiUcherlich :  "  Romanus  citu,  oUUus  pristiuat  tibcrlalis  at 

dignitatis,  emancipatus  sst,  sc  addizit,  in  potestatem  tradidU  feminat,  CUopatrat:'  13.  Feri 

vaUum  ct  arma  milts,  &c.  "  Bears  the  stake,  and  arms,  as  a  soldier,  and  can  yield  obedicoce 
to'witbered  .♦miuchs."  The  poet  expresses  his  indignation,  tbat  Roroans,  hardy  cnoogb  to 
endure  thc  toils  of  military  scrvice,  can,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  wanting  in  sptrit,  as  lo  yielc 
obedience  to  thc  orders  of  cunuchs.  The  aJlusion,  in  the  words  fsrt  raiium,  is  to  Uxat  pactof 
Roman  discipline,  which  compelled  each  soldier  to  carry,  among  other  thin£>,  a  certaia 

number  of  stakea  (usually  three  or  four)  to  be  used  in  encamping.  Spadoitibus.  Tbe  al- 

lusion  «ernas  to  be  principally  to  the  eunuch  Mardion,  who,  according  to  Plutarch,  along 
with  Pothinus,  Iras,  and  Charmion,  had  the  chief  direction  of  Cleopatras  affeirs,  (ty*  «  r* 
uiytcra  iiottttrat  rjf<  frytftovla<.  Plut.  VU.  Ant.  C.  60. — rol.  6.  p.  132.  ed.  //stfiet!.)— — 14.  R*- 
gosis.  Coropare  thc  language  of  Miticherlich  :  "  Rugosis,  rugis  ante  tempus  dcjormattSi" 
and  the  description  given  in  Terence  (Eun.  4.  4. 21.  stqtf.)  "  Hic  cst  vieJus,  rehss, 
scnez,  Colort  musicUino,"  where  Ruhnken  remarks,  u  Eunuchi  vtro  cUi 


15.  Turpe  conopium.  "A  vile  Egyptian  canopy."  The  conopium  was  a  canopy,  cortain. 
or  veil  of  net-work,  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  gnats  and  flies.  H  was  prtneipally 
eroployed  by  tbe  Egyptians,  on  accoont  of  the  great  nurober  of  these  in*rc!s  produced  by 
the  marshes  of  tbe  Nile.  The  scholiast.  in  his  explanation  of  tbe  term,  fnrnisbes  us  with  iis 
etymology :  "  Qenus  retis  ad  mutcas  et  cvdires,  («wvwnaj)  abigendos,  qoo  Alexandrini  pott 
simum  utuntur  propter  culicum  Ulic  abundantiam."  To  a  gcnuine  Roman  spirit  the  use  t! 
suck  an  article  appcared  degrading  cffeuiioaoy. 


17.  Ad  hoc  frtmenies,  &c.    "  Indignant  at  this  spectacle,  two  thousand 
abouttbeirsteeds,  biddlng  Cae*ar  faail."   The  poet  evidently  allodes  to  the 
Deiotarus  and  Amyntas,  two  leaders  of  tfae  Gallo-Graecians,  or  Galatians,  who  went 
Augustus  n  short  time  previous  to  the  batUe  of  Actiuro.   In  the  motive,  however,  waidi 
Ilorace  assigns  for  thisstep,  tbere  is  more  of  bitter  sarcasm  than  historical  trulh 
merely  menUons  the  fact,  wiUiout  assigning  any  reason  (VU.  Ani.  e.  63.)  VeJleios 
culus,  however,  (2.  84.)  remarks  of  Amyntas,  "  Rtx  Amyntas,  mcliora  st 

&c.  Verterunt.   Tbc  penult  is  here  shortened  by  Systole,  as  it  is  called.  19. 

liumqne  narium  porlu  latent,  &c.    •*  And  Uie  sterns  of  bostile  ships,  impeUed  toivar&tK 
left,  lie  concealed  in  the  harboar."    In  order  to  understand  clearly  this  sooaewhat  oi*r»re 
passage,  we  must  bear  in  mind.  that  tbe  present  picce  was  written  before  any  veiy  deauftc 
particulars  respecting  tbe  battle  of  Actium  had  reachcd  the  capitai.   The  poet,  ihtrekrc. 
exerciscs  some  license  on  tbe  occasion,  and  stipposes,  that  a  division  of  Antony*s  eqasl- 
ly  indignant  with  the  Gallic  horsemen,  retired  froro  tbe  fSght  into  the  harbour,  a»J,  ia  order 
that  their  defection  might  be  le*s  apparcnt,  rowed  tbeir  vessels  astern,  or  impelleii  ttein  into 
tbe  harbotir  stern  foremost.   (Compare  the  Greek  expression,  rpv^vay  «aUaec^..  >»«3  VaUke- 
natt,  ad  Uerodot.  8.  84.)   In  execoting  tfais  movement  tbey  wooW  bave  necessaraV  to  «ore 
toward  the  left,  as  Antonyfs  fleet  was  drawn  up  on  the  rigbt  and  facing  Itoly. 

21.  /o  Triumpka!  Lc.  The  poet,  personifying  Trinmph,  addreaaes  itas  a  pod,  aad  coa 
plains  of  its  tardy  approach.  The  idea  intended  to  be  cooveyed  by  the  whole  p&siage  trozi 
the  present  line  to  the  26tb,  both  ioclusive,  is  simply  as  follows :  When  shall  we  cMtnt* 
the  triumph  due  to  this  most  glorious  victory,  a  triumph  to  be  rankcd  far  bef»re  both  thr.t  oi 
MarUis  over  JuguKha,  and  that  of  Scipio,  for  tbe  overthrow  of  Cartbage  ?- 
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Ailnding  to  the  triumphal  chariot,  which  wns  wont  to  be  adornerf  with  gold  and  ivory.— 
22.  hdaetas  botes.  The  Roman  trinraphs  altrays  ended  with  a  sacrifice  to  Jove,  and  the 
victims,  as  in  cVery  other  offering  to  the  gods,  were  to  be  such  as  had  never  felt  the  yoke. 
With  intactas,  therefore,  we  must  here  understand  jugo.  Compare  Virgil,  Ceorg.  4.  640. 
"  Intaetas  mmcejuvtneas.u 

23.  Ntc  Jugurtldno  partmf  cfcc.  "  Thou  didst  neither  bring  back  a  leadei  equal  to  him 
from  tbe  war  of  Jugurtha,  nor  Africanus,  unto  whora  valour  rearr.d  a  monument  upon  thc 
riiins  of  Carthage."  i.  e.  Marius  did  not  return  witb  equal  glory  frora  the  subjugation  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  nor  the  younger  Africanus  from  the  destruction  of  Carthage. 

27.  Punico  lugubre  mularit  sagum.  "  Has  changed  his  purple  robe  for  one  of  mournlng." 
An  hypallage,  for  mutavit  Punicum  sagum  lugubri  sago.  The  Roman  sagum  was  properly  a 
railitary  robe :  here,  however,  the  term  is  taken  in  a  more  extended  sense.  The  allusion  in 
the  text  is  to  Antony,  and  the  epithet  Punko  may  either  refer  simply  to  the  colour  of  hisjHi- 
lndamcntum,  or  general's  robe,  or  else,  what  appears  preferable.  may  contain  a  general  cen- 
snre  on  tbe  previous  tuxury  and  splendour  of  his  attire.  Compare  the  language  of  Florus, 
(4.  11.  3.)  in  relation  to  the  personal  appcarance  of  Antony  toward  tbe  end  of  his  career, 
and  a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actiura.    "  Aureum  in  manu  bacutum  ;  a<!  Ltus 

acinaces ;  ptcrpurea  vestis  ingentibus  obstricia  gemmis"  &c.  29.  Aut  iUe  centum  itobilem,  kc 

This  passage  would  seem  to  confirra  the  truth  of  the  remark  made  in  a  previous  notc,  (t.  19.) 
ibat  no  accurate  accounts  bad  as  yet  reached  the  capital,  either  respecting  the  details  of  the 

fight  itself,  or  the  ulterior  movements  of  Antony.  Crclam,   Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Ode  3.  27.  33.  30.  Ventis  non  suis.    "  With  unpropitious  winda."  31.  Excrcitatas  No- 

to.  "  Agitated  by  the  blast  of  the  South."  As  regards  the  Syrtes,  compare  Explanatory 
Notes,  Ode  1. 22.  4. 

33.  Capaciores  dfftr  huc,  kc.  Thejoy  of  Horace  was  too  lively,  as  Dacier  reroarks,1o 
wait  the  return  of  Maecenas.  He  celebrates  the  vlctory  the  moment  he  reccives  the  news, 
and  be  thinks  his  apprebensions  for  the  safety  of  Octavianus  ougbt  now  to  cease,  for  it  was 
not  known  at  Rome,  that  he  intended  to  complete  his  conquest  by  pursuing  Antony,  andex- 

posing  himself  to  new  dangers.  Scyphos.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  27. 1. 

 34.  Et  Chia  vinat  fcc.    For  reraarks  ou  the  Chian  and  Lesbian  winesv  compare  Excursus 

7.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes.— 36.  Fluentcm  nauscam.    "  The  rising  qualm."  36.  Caccu- 

bum.  Compare  Excursus  8.  to  the  first  bookof  Odes,  p.  134.  The  property  which  Horace 
here  ascribes  to  the  Caecuban  wine  causes  it  to  receive  from  Athenaeus  the  epilhet  of  tHrovoi . 

 37.  Rerum.   11  For  the  interests."  38.  Lyato.   Corapare  Explaoatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 

7.  22. 


EPODE  10.  Addressed  to  Haevius,  a  contemptible  poet  of  Ihe  day,  who  was  on  the  eve 
of  embarking  for  Greece.   The  bard  prays  heartily  that  he  may  be  shipwreck- 

ed,  and  vows  a  sacrificc  to  the  storms  if  they  will  but  destroy  bim.  This  Maevius  is  the 

same  with  the  one  to  whom  Virgil  satirically  alludes  in  his  3d  Eclogue  (t».  90.)   "  Qui  Da 
vium  non  odit,  amet  tua  carmina  MatvV   He  would  seem  to  have  incurred  the  resentment  of 
both  Vtrgil  and  Horfieeby  his  railing  and  tlanderous  propenaities. 


1.  Mafa  soluta,  fcc.  "The  vexsel,  loosened  from  her  moorings,  sails  forth  nnder  evil  au- 
spiees,  bearing  as  she  does  the  fetid  Maevius."   As  regards  the  expression  rrwla  alite,  com- 

pare  Eipianatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  16.  6.  2.  OUntem,   Compare  the  explanation  of  Mits- 

cherlich :  «'  Mrdni  odoris  hominem."  Riitgersios  {Leet.  Venus.  10.  10.)  thinks,  that  this  epi- 
thet  is  retber  meant  to  be  applied  to  the  charncter  of  Maevius  m  a  poet,  and  to  his  aflecta> 
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tion  ot  ©Usolete  words,  (compare  Aurt.  de  Caus.  corr.  Eloq.  c.  22.  "  Quaedum  uro  pr&cml  ar- 
ocaniur  etjam  obliierata  tt  o/oi/w,"  iic.)   Tbero  is  far  more  of  bitter  satire,  boweverT  in  o{ca~ 

lem,  if  considere d  as  a  persoual  allusion.  3-  (Jirumque  latus.    "  Each  side  of  ber."  Dn- 

derstand  mins.— — 4.  /In*/er.  The  poet  enumerates  tbe  winds  Auster,  £»rm,  and  .dquUo,  tn 
order  to  convey  a  livelier  iuiage  of  a  tempest,  by  the  contending  togetber  of  tbe»e  oppoaing 
blasts. 

6.  Nigtr  rudcnles  Eurtts,  fcc.  "  May  thc  dark  south-east  wind  scmtter  herrigging  and  ber 
sbivered  oars  in  the  sea  turned  up  from  ils  lowest  deptbs."  Tbe  epithet  njger  is^vell  ei- 
plained  by  ENSring :  "  Coetum  nigrum  nddens  et  obscurans.*——luverso  maru  Compare  ihe 
language  of  Virgil,  Acn.  1.  125.  stqq.    "  Jmis  stagna  refusa  nuiis,'*  and  2.  419.    "  hno  Xereus 

eiet  aequora  fundo."— — 7.  Aquilo.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  3.  12.  Qmantms. 

"  Witb  as  great  fury  as,"  i.  e.  with  all  the  fury  it  has,  when,  &tc.— — 8.  Tremcnies.  "  Wav- 
ing  to  und  fro  beneath  thc  blast."  Coinpare  the  cxplanation  of  D&ring :  *'  iremulo  motu  hm< 
Uluc  ntUantes:' 

* 

§.  Sidusamicum.    "  The  star  friendly  to  mariners."   The  allusion  is  to  tbe  Dtoscuri 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  3.  2.  10.  Orion.  Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes, 

Ode  3.  27. 17.  12.  Qnam  Graia  victorum  manus,  cTcc.  Tbe  poet  alludes  to  tbe  destntctkm, 

by  Minerva,  of  the  vessel  Uiat  bore  the  Oilean  Ajaxt  and  to  the  shipwreck  of  the  Grecian 
fleet  off  the  promontory  of  Caphereus  in  Euboea.  The  cause  commonly  assi^ned  is  the 
anger  of  the  goddess  against  the  Greeks,  for  the  violation  of  Cassandra  by  Ajax  in  lier  very 
temple.    Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  1 .  89.  seqq.  and  11.  2G0.  seqq. 

16.  Pallor  luieus.    Compare  Explanator?  Notea,  Ode  3.  10.  14.  18.  Aiersvm  ad  Jo- 

vcm.   "  To  unpropitious  Jove  "   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  2.  36.  19.  lomns 

udo,Scc  "  When  the  Ionian  sea,  roaring  witb  the  blasts  of  the  rainy  South."  Tfce  terin 
sinms,  here  applied  to  the  lonian  sea,  has  reference  to  tts  being  bent  into  numerous  gulfs. 
In  strict  geographicaf  language,  however,  the  expression  loniut  sinus,  aboul  tbe  timc  of 
Horace,  denoted  raerely  a  pnrt  of  tlie  Adriatic.  Compare  Manncrt,  Geog.  der  Gr.  und  R. 
vol.  9.  p.  12.  seqq.  20.  Noto.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  3.  14. 

21.  Opimaquod  «i,  &.c.   The  poet  vows  a  sacrtfice  to  the  Tempests,  if  tbe  corpse  of  tbe 
sbipwrecked  Maevius,  cast  unburied  on  tbe  shore,  become  tbe  prey  of  birds.    Some  com 
raentators  refer  the  expression  opimapraeda  to  corpnlence  of  person  on  tbe  part  of  Maevios. 
This,  bowever,  ts  mere  conjecture.   The  words  raay,  with  more  propriety,  be  rendered,  "  a 

dainty  prey."  24.  Tempestatibus.    The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  a  black 

lamb  to  Storms  and  Tempests,  and  a  white  one  to  the  Western  wind.  Compare  VvrgiL 
Aen.  3.  120.  and  fi.  772.  and  also  tbe  remarks  of  Kusler,  BergUr,  and!  Spanheim,  ad  Arislspk. 
Rnn.  872. 


EPODE  11.  Addresscd  to  Pcctius. 

< 


5.  Deeember.    Put  by  syoecdoche  for  annus.  6.  Silcis  honorem  decutk.  «  Shaket 

their  leafy  honours  from  the  woods."   Compare  Virgil,  Gtorg.  2.  404.   "  Frigidui  d  sttru 

AquUo  deeussit  ftoaorera."  8.  Fabula  quantafui.   "  What  a  snbject  of  conversation  I 

have  been."  Conviciorum  ei  poeuitd,  oYe.   "  H  repents  me  too  of  tboee  entertainmeat» 

at  which  dejection  and  silence  discovered  tbe  loverr  and  tbe  sigb  heaved  from  the  depth  ot 
my  heart." 

Ih  Conrritne  luirum,  &c.  "  A  eandid  and  an  honesl  heart,  in  one  of  scanty  means,  u  to 
avail  nothing  then  against  the  love  of  galn."  Tbe  train  of  idets  in  Ihis  whole  pzsssgc,  '*  « 
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tollows  :  Thou,  O  Pectius,  must  remember,  how  I  once  complaincd  to  tbec,  when  wine 
had  disclosed  tbe  secrets  of  my  breast ;  how  I  lamented  that  my    sincere  and  constant  affec 
tion  seemed  of  no  value  ia  the  eyes  of  Inacbia,  because  fortnne  had  not  blessed  me  with 
ahundaat  me&ns,  while,  eager  for  gain,  sbe  sougttt  only  after  wealtby  admirers.— 13  Simvl 
caientis  inverccundus  deus,  &c.   "  Assooo  as  the  god,  who  drives  away  false  shame  from  tbe 
breast.  bad  removed  from  tbeir  place  the  secrets  of  my  beart,  warmiog  uoder  the  influence 
of  cheering  wine."   The  epithet  iuvereeundMS,  applied  here  to  Bacchus,  is  well  esplnined  by 
Mitscherlich :  "  Qui  vertcundiam  abstergit,  tactuda  pioloqui  jubct."    A*  regards  calentis,  we 
must,  in«  literal  translation,  understand  wilh  it  mei,  ("  the  secrets  of  me  warming,"  &c.) 

16.  Quod  si  meis,  &c.  41  But  if  iudignation,  no  longer  to  be  repressed,  rage  tn  my  bosom, 
so  as  to  scatter  to  the  winds  these  uscless  remedies,  in  no  respect  alieviaiing  my  cruel 
wound,  my  shame,  beiog  removed,  sbail  cease  to  vie  with  unequal  rivals. "  i.  e.  1  shall  no 
longer  blush  at  yielding  the  prise  to  wealthier  rivals.  The  fomenta,  of  which  the  poet 
speaks,  are  tbe  hopes  which  he  had  all  aloog  entertaioed  that  Inachia  would  at  length  be 
sensible  of  the  superior  value  of  bis  affection.  With  thia  hope  he  was  consoling  himself, 
uotil,  at  length,his  indignation  at  her  negiect  could  no  longer  be  repressed,  and  he  resolved 
to  abandon  herforever.  Compare  the  explanatton  given  by  D5ring  of  the  epithet  libera,  as 
applied  to  bilis  in  the  teit  :  "  Libera,  quae  nuilo  amplius  fomento  supprimitur." 

19.  Vbi  haec  severus,  &c.  "  VVhen,  with  firm  resolve,  I  bad  made  these  declarations  in 
thy  preseoce."  As  regards  tbe  meaoing  which  laudare  here  bears,  compare  the  remark  of 
Aulus  Gellius  (2.  6.)  "  Laudare  significat,  prisca  lingua,  nominare  appeUartqut.  '  Hence  this 
verb  is  frequently  used  (especially  in  the  editorial  Latinity  of  modern  times)  in  the  sense  of 
"  to  mention,"  "  cite,"  "  quote,"  "  cali  by  name,"  &c.  Sorae  editors  make  the  meaning  of 
ubi  hate  laudaveram  to  be  ;  "  when  I  had  applauded  myself  for  this  resolution."  Such  an 
interpretation  is  not  correct    Compare  the  remark  of  Mitscherlich :  "  Malc  ad  laudabile 

poetac  proporitum  trahunt."  Tt  palam.    Thc  ablative  bere  depends  on  palam,  which  has 

the  force  of  a  preposition.  This  is  far,  however,  firom  being  an  frat  \ty6pt»ov,  as  some  critics 
seem  to  think.  Otber  eiamples  of  a  similar  usage  are  as  follows  :  Lixnj,  6.  14  :  "  palam  popu* 
lo."  Ovid.  A.  A.  2.  649  :  Trisi.  6. 10.  49  :  «me  palam»  Auct.  Cons.  ad  Lir.  <in  Ovid.) 
442  :  «  palam  omniow,"  and  Li».  26.  18,  where  Gronovius  retains  omnibus,  but  Drakenborch 
rejects  it. 

20.  Jmsus.  Understand  o  tt.  Fertbar  incerto  ptdt.   "  I  was  carried  with  waveriog  foot- 

step.w  Tbe  poefs  resolution  soon  fails,  and,  on  endeavouring  to  reach  his  own  bome,  in 
compliance  with  the  admonition  of  his  friend,  be  finds  bimself  once  more  at  tbe  gate  of  Ina- 
chia.    Sorae  commeutators  make  inctrtopede  refer  to  tbe  uncertain  footsteps  of  an  angry 

and  agitated  man  :  this,  however,  is  decidedly  inferior.  23.  Quibus  lumbos  tt  infregi  latus. 

"  On  which  I  once  bruised  my  loins  and  side."   Compare  Ode  3.  10. 19. 


EPODE  13.  Addressed  to  a  party  of  friends,  with  whom  the  poet  wtshes  to  spend  a  day  of 
rain  and  storm  atnid  the  |oys  of  wine.  He  eihort*  them  to  seize  the  present 
hour,  and  to  dismiss  the  future  from  their  thoughts.  To  add  weight  to  this  Epicurean  maiim, 
the  anthority  of  the  Centaur  Chiron  is  adduced,  who  adviscs  the  yonng  Achiiles,  since  fate 
fcad  desUned  him  fof  a  sbort  career,  to  dispell  fais  cares  wHh  wine  and  song. 


1.  Horrida  tcmpeslas  coelum  conlraxiL   "A  gloomy  tempest  has  condensed  the  slries." 
Compare  the  eiplanation  of  thc  scholiast:  "  Nubes  coegit,  ac  per  hoc  dcnsas  temptstates  ef- 
jick.n  The  passage  may  also  be  rendered  in  a  more  poetical,  but  less  accurate  manner,  a? 
tollows:  «Agloomy  tempesthas  eovered  with  frowns  the  brow  of  the  sky."  2.  De 
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ducunt  Jorcm.  :*  Bring  down  (he  tipper  air."  By  Jupiter  is  here  meant  ihe  itigherpart  oc 
the  atruosphere,  (acthcr).  Tlie  ancienls  considered  rain  as  tbc  air  dtssolved.  Compare 
Lucrclius,  6.  290:  "  Omnis  utci  vidcatur  in  imbrem  rortitr  aclher."  and  Wakejictd  ad  loc.  So 

Yirgil,  Gtorg.  1.  324.    "  /tuil  arduus  aelher."  £sfaa*.   A  Diaeresis,  on  account  of  tbe 

metre,  for  suW  Compare  the  remarks  of  Carey  (Lai.  Pros.  p  177.  34  ed ;)  " To  modern 
cars,  accustomed  to  Uie  sound  of  the  V,  sucb  a  diaeresis  as  tbat  in  siluae,  soluisse,  aad  ere- 
/uiiie,  may  appear  somewuat  extraordinary.  But  we  shall  eesily  be  recoociled  to  tt.  when 
werecollect  thai  the  words  were  usually  pronounced  silteae,  solwisic.  ctc  inwhkhcase 
therc  was  very  little  diflcrcnce  betwcen  the  W  making  part  of  a  syllable  with  thc  foHowuu 
vowel,  aod  the  U  making  a  separate  syllable,  and  pronounced  withthe  broad  sound  givento 
it  bjr  the  modern  Italians  nnd  Germans,  nearly  !lke  our  00  in  the  word  Foot  ;  and  fbe  Ro- 
man  poets,  very  probably,  intended  such  diaereseson  many  occasions  whicb  pass  onobserred 
by  modern  readers." 

3.  Rapiamus,  amict,  &c.    a  My  friends,  let  us  seise  the  opportunity  wbich  this  day  pne- 

sents."  5.  Obducta  sohoatmr  fromte  stnettus.    " Let  the  clouded  brow  of  sadness  be  re- 

laxed."  Literally :  "  let  sadness,  with  clouded  brow,  be  rehrxed."  Bencctms  does  oot  hcre 
mean  age,  but  "  sadmeu"  or  "  mclancboly ."    Compare  the  seholhim  of  POrphyrion: 

"  Senectutem  pro  graxAate  ac  sereritatc  aettpe:1  G.  Tm  rina  Torquato  more.  6cc.  Tbe 

poet,  eager  for  tbe  expeeted  entertainment,  imagtnes  his  friends  already  presenL  and, 
addressing  himself  to  one  of  the  party  supposcd  to  be  assembled,  exclaims:  "  Do  thoa 
producc  tbe  wine,  pressed  when  ray  Torquatus  was  consul."   Tbe  force  of  morc,  in  thb 
passage.  is  best  explained  on  tbe  principle  that  this  was  to  be  a  fcast  of  contribution,  and 
tbat  Horace  calls  first  upon  hitn  who  was  to  furnish  tbe  wine."    Compare  Explanatory 
Nbtes,  Ode  3. 19.  5.   Thc  wine  to  be  drunk  on  the  occasion,  is  that  wbich  had  been  made 
in  the  year  when  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  was  consul.   Compare  Explanalory  Notes,  Ode  3. 
21.  1. 

7.  Caetcra  mitte  loqui.  "  Cease  to  talk  of  other  tfaings."  The  poet  aUudes  to  some  cause 
of  anxiety  on  the  part  «f  bis  friend.— - —  Deus  hacc  fortasse  benigna,  &c.  "  Pcrttaps  the 
deity  will,  by  a  kind  change,  restore  what  now  disquiets  thee  to  itsfortncr  state."— ■ — 8. 

Achacmenio.    Corapare  Kxplanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  1.  44.  9.  Nardo.    Compare  Expla- 

natory  Notes,  Odc  2.  11.  16.  Cyllenca.    The  lyre  is  bere  called  "  Cyllenean,"  because 

invented  by  Mercury,  who  was  born  on  Cyllene,  a  mountain  in  tbe  northern  part  of  Arcadia, 
on  the  berders  of  Achaia.   Compare  Rxptanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 10.  6. 

11.  Nobilis  Cctttaurus.    Chiron.    Compare,  in  relation  to  the  centaurs,  ExpJanatory 

Notes,  Ode  2.12.5.  Alumno.    Acbilles.    Comparc  Lempricrc^s  Class.  Dict  Anthon'sed. 

—■—13.  Assaraei  teUus.  "  The  land  of  Assaracus,"  i.  e.  Troy.  Assaraccrs,  son  of  Tro*. 
wasooe  of  the  ancient  monarcbi  of  Jroy.  Compare  VirgiL  Aen.  1.  2£4.  and  jrpmtiodoncs, 

3.  12.  1.  14.  Scamaudn  fiumina,  &c.    For  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Seamander 

and  Simois,  consult  Hcyne,  Bcschrcibung  der  Ehcne  t«»  Troja,  p.  26.  seoo.  and  187.  sioq.  and 
also  ClarMs  Travels,  vol.  3.  p.  138.  seqq.  Eng.  cd. 

15.  Curlo  subtcmine.    "  Dy  a  short  tbread."    Hie  common  lectiop,  certo  subiemnt, 
by  a  thread  that  fixes  thy  destiny,")  b  farinferior.   Consult  Various  Readings.  Tbc 
term  s  ibtemen  means  properly  tbe  tcoof  or  tccfl,  i.  e.  the  threads  inserted  into  the  warp.  Oo 
the  spiuning  of  the  Fates,  hc.  compare  the  curious  and  learned  remarks  of  Crtusej, 

("  Hermann  und  Crtmzer,  Bricfc  iiber  Homusr  und  Hesiod."  p.  36.  seoq.)  18.  JJeformUn*- 

Qrimoniat,  bc.   "  The  sweet  soothers  of  dtsfiguring  melancholy  " 
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fcPODE  14.    Horace  had  promiscd  to  address  an  lambic  poem  to  his  patron  Maecenas. 

IJuving  neglccted,  howcvcr,  to  fulfil  his  word,  he  met  with  a  gcntle  reproach 
from  thc  latter,  and  now  sceks  to  excuse  the  omission  by  ascribing  it  to  the  allengrossing 
powcr  of  love. 


1.  Mollit  incrtia,  <fcc.  The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows :  Candidc  Maecenat,  occi- 
dis  satpt  rogando,  cur  mollis  incrtia  dijfudr.rit  tantam  oblirionem  imii  semibus,  ut  ti  traxerim, 
arctte  faucc,  pocula  ductntia  Lelhacos  somrios.—S.  Pocuia  Lethaeot  duccntia  somnos.  "Cups 
that  bring  on  Lethaean  slumbers."  i.  e.  tbe  walers  of  I^elhe.— 4.  Arenlefauce.  "With 

parcbed  throat."   Equivalent  to  avidc.  Traxcrim.   Compare  Euripides,  Cuclops.  416. 

lOTTaocv  ipvirtv  Vuciaaf. 

6.  Deut.  AJIuding  to  the  god  of  love.  Nam.  Elliptical.  The  connection  is  as  follows : 

No  effeminate  indolence,  no  forgetfulness  like  ihat  produced  by  the  watert  of  Lethe,  ts  to 
blame »  ufor  a  god.  a  god  forhids  me,"  fcc.  8.  Ad  umbilicum  adduccre,  "  To  bring  to  an 
end."  Among  the  Komans,  when  a  book  or  volurue  was  finished,  it  was  rolled  around  a 
taper  stick,  made  of  cedar,  box,  ivory,  or  the  like,  and  called  uwbUuus  from  its  being  in  tbe 
middle  when  the  work  was  rolled  around  it.  The  poets  generaily  usc  the  plural  form  of 
thu  word,  in  allusion  to  tbe  parts  which  projected  on  eitber  side  of  the  book :  the  tnro  ex- 
tremities  werc  called  cornua.  Compare  Ueynt,  ad  TibuU.  3. 1. 13.  Some,  however,  sup- 
pose  tbat  by  umbUici  are  meant  balls  or  boases,  placed  at  eitber  eod  of  tbe  stick.  Whatever 
tbe  true  solulion  of  this  point  may  be,  for  it  is  certainly  involved  in  some  doubt,  tbe  m«an- 
ing  of  the  phrase,  ad  umbUkum  addueere,  will  stilf  be  the  samc,  vw,  "  to  bring  to  an  end," 
"to  $nuh,"  &c. 

12.  Non  elaboratum  ad  pedcm.  "  In  careless  mcasure."  Compare  tbe  explanation  ot 
Mitscherlich,  "  Parum  accuratus,  (sc.  Anacreoo),  paulo  negligentior  tn  servanda\  metri  tege,' 
and  that  of  Dfiring :    Carminibus  haud  ad  ctrtos  mctripcdet  diligcnter  exaetit;  paulo  licentius 

iie.mpr  in  pcrmutanHis  iambit,  anapatstis,  spondacis,  kc  vtrsatus  ut  Anacreon  "  13.  Quod  si 

non  pulcUrior  ignit,  &c.  "  Bot  if  no  brighter  fire  kindled  besieged  Ilium,  rejoice  in  tby  hap- 
py  lot."  i.  e.  if  thy  Lycimninis  as  fair  as  the  Grecian  Helen,  whose  beauty  catisedthe  siege 
and  the  conflagration  of  Troy,  then  art  tbou,  Maecenas,  a  happy  man. 


EFODE  10.   Thc  bard  complains  of  the  faithless  Neaera. 


2.  Interminora  sidera.   Compare  Ode  1.  12.  47.  "  VeUsi  inlcrignet  Luna  minoretS  i. 

/n  verba  mca.  "To  the  form  of  words  which  I  dictated."  Jarore  tn  wr6a  atkujus,  is  to 
swear  aceordingto  a  form  prescribed  by  another,  who  goes  over  the  words  hefore  us,  and  ii 

hence  said  pracire  vcrbis.  5.  Arctius  atqut.    "  More  closely  than.**  This  idiom  is  very  in- 

geniously  explained  by  Hunter  {ad  Liv.  1. 9.)  on  the  principle  of  cross-reference.  Compare 
Sallust.  ed  Anthon,p.  23.  n.  3.— 7.  Orion.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,«Ode  3.27.18, 

«nd  1.  28.21.  Inleniosque  agilaret,  &c.   "  And  the  breeze  shonld  agitate  tbe  unsbom 

locks  of  Apollo."  A  beaotifolly  poetic  cxpression  for  "  dum  ApoUo  jueentute  gaudtret." 
Onc  of  the  most  conspicuous  attributes  of  Apollo  was  nnfading  youth.  Compare  Explana- 
tory  Notes,  Ode  1. 21.  2. 

11.  Dolitura  mca,  &c.   "  Deatincd  deeply  tqgrieve  at  my  firmness  of  resoive.''  12. 

VirL  Compare  Terenu,  Eunuch.  1.1.21.  "  SenJiet  (sc.  Thais)  qui  vir  tiem"  and  agaio,  1 
2.  74.    ••  E*  uostcr  !  ttudo,  tandem  perhotuU  :  rir   lo.  Nec  seniil  offr.nsat,  fcc  "  No- 
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will  my  determination  yield  to  tby  beauty  wben  onceit  has  become  odious  in  my  eye*  **  i-  e. 

i  f  I  once  hate  thee  for  thy  perfidy,  that  hatred  will  be  lasting.  16.  Si  ctrtms  iaJraric  do- 

lor.  "  If  a  firm  and  indignant  resolution  sball  have  once  entered  my  breast.w  Compere 
the  explanation  of  Doring:  "  St  certum,  jirmumquc,  quod  dotor  subdidit,  rtpcro  constlzuau,"* 

—18.  Superbus.    "  Exulting."  20.  Pactoius.   A  river  of  Lydia,  fabled  to  have  golden  . 

sandfl.   Compare  LrmpmrcS  Class.  Diet.  Anthons  ed.  81.  Fallant.    For  laieant  

Renati.   "  Who  egain  andagain  sprang  up  into  existence. '   Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Ode  1.  28.  10  23.  JYireo.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3. 20.  15. 


EPODE  16.  The  Republic,  as  Sanadon  remarks,  bad  been  violently  agHated  by  civil  com- 
motions  for  almost  sixty  years,  beginning  with  tbe  days  of  Marios  and  Sylla. 
A  fresh  scene  of  bloodshed  was  now  approaching,  and  tbe  quarrel  between  Octavianus  and 
Antony  threatened  the  Roman  world  with  a  general  dissolution.  A  battle  was  expected, 
and  that  battle  was  to  dccide,  as  it  were,  tbe  fate  of  tbe  universe.  An  event  of  soeb,  deep 
interest  engrossed  the  minds  of  roen.  A  feelingof  uncertainty,  as  to  tbe  issue  of  the  contest. 
filled  them  with  alarm,  and  a  remembrance  of  the  preceding  wars  collected  into  one  point 
of  view  all  the  horrors  which  tbey  had  produced.  The  poet,  amid  these  scenes  of  terror, 
composed  this  Epode.  He  proposes  to  the  Romans  a  desertion  of  tbeir  coontry,  and  a  re- 
treat  to  the  Fortunate  Islands,  where  the  gqds  protnised  them  a  more  tranqufl,  and  a  happier 
life.  To  confirm  his  advice,  the  example  of  the  Phocaeans  is  cited,  wbo  ahaodooed  their  om- 
tive  city  rather  than  live  under  the  dominion  of  Cyrus,  and  bound  themselves  by  a  com- 
mon  oath  never  to  return. 

The  encomium  which  the  critic  above  mentioned  passes  on  tbe  literary  merits  of  this 
piece,  is  well  deserved  :  "  Cette  piexe,"  observes  Sanadon, "  eu  6gard  aux  circonstaocee  oo 
elle  a  ete  composce,  et  a  la  manicre  dont  elle  est  conduite,  ne  peut  elre  regerdee  que  com- 
rae  1'ouvrage  d'un  grand  pocte." 


1.  Alterajamterilur,  «tc.  "  A  secoud  age  is  now  wasting  away  in  civil  wars."  By  this 
«econd  age  is  understood  the  pcriod  which  intervencd  between  the  death  of  Caesar  and  the 
contest  of  Octavianus  and  Antony.  The  first  age  extended  from  the  entrance  of  SyHa  knto 
Romc  with  an  armed  force  to  the  death  of  Caesar.  If  we  make  tbe  present  epode  to  have 
beon  written  A.  U.  C.  721,  tbe  whole  antecedent  period  bere  referred  to  would  be  56  years  ; 
and,  if  we  allow,  as  is  commonly  done,  30  ycars  to  an  aetas  (or  ycvri)  the  "  aecend  age"  was 
within  four  years  of  its  complction.— — 2.  Ipta  "  Of  her  own  accord."  Equivalent  to  tae 
G reek  ovr»y.  Compare  Vieer '$  Greek  Idioms.  Scagcrs  transl.  p.  61.  3.  Qtiom  nerpu  Jbnti 
mi,  Sic.  Tbe  order  of  construction  is  as  follows:  Nos,  impia  actas,  dcxoli  sanguinis,  p*r4( 
vius  cam  civitatcm,  quam  nrquc,  <Jcc. 

3.  Marsi.  The  poet  assigns  the  first  place  to  the  Marsic,  or  Social,  War,  as  raost  traugb: 
with  danger  to  the  Republic.  Compare  Lempriere's  Classical  Diclionary,  Anthonsed.  s-  r- 
Marsi,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  14.  18.— —4-  Mmacis  aut  Etrutca,  &tc.  Allatficf  to 
the  effortsof  Porsena  in  behalf  of  tbe  banished  Tarquins,  and  tbesiege  which  Rome  in  con- 
sequence  underwent.  As  regards  tfae  war  with  tbe  Etrurian  prince,  compare  the  remark*  of 
Niebbuhr,  {Rom.  Bist.  Vcl.  1. p.  475.  $tqq.  Hare  and  ThsHwalV»  transl.)  in  which  H  b  sbown 
vcry  clearly  that  Rome  actually  surrendered  to  Porsena. 

6.  Aemuia  ncc  virtus  Capiute.  "  Nor  the  rival  strength  of  Capua."  The  power  of  Capoi 
will  appe»r  from  the  following  passages :  "  Majorcs  vcstri ....  trcs  soium  urbes  in  terru  omstt- 
lus,  Carthauincm,  Corinthum,  Capuam,  statucrunt  possc  imperii  gravitatcm  *c  nomcn  susrincrr.' 
{Cie.  in  L.  Agr.  2.  32.)  and  again  :  "  Majorrs  nostri  Capua  ....  omnia  insxgnia  reipubiics*  sv- 
fuUrunt,  noncrudelUatcsedconsilio;  euod  ridebemt,  urfrm  tpsam  tmpcno  domiainrm  pn^W 
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/uAfis."  Tbe  allusion  in  the  text,  howevcr,  appears  to  be  prtncipaliy  to  Ihe  bearing  of  Ca- 
pua  after  the  overthrow  of  Cannae,  wben,  as  it  would  seem  from  Livy,  she  aimed  at  the  eu> 
pire  of  all  Italy.  Comparc  Livy,  23. 6.  "  Tetnpus  vcnisse.  ait,  qm  Campani  non  agrum  solum, 
ab  Romanis  quondam  per  injuriam  ademtum,  recuperare,  ted  imperio  etiam  Ilaliae  potiri  pos- 
sint."  Spartacus.    Compare  Explaoatory  Notes,  Ode  3. 14.  19. 

6.  Korisquc  rehtis  infodtlis  Allohrox.  **  And  the  Aliobroges,  faithless  in  their  frequent  com* 
motioaa,"  i.  e.  displaying  their  faithless  character  in  their  numerous  seditions.  The  AIIo- 
broges  were  situate  in  the  touthern  part  of  Gaul,  between  the  Rodanus  (Rhone)  and  Isara 
(Isere.)  They  were  subdued  by  Fabius  and  Ahenobarbus,  A.  U.  C.  631,  but  made  frequent 
attempts  to  regain  their  independence.  It  was  with  the  embassadors  of  this  nation  that  Ca- 
tiline  tampered.  (Compare  SaUust,  Cat.  40.)  It  tnust  be  observed,  however,  that  the  poet 
evidently  means  the  term  AUobroz  to  have  more  or  less  reference  to  tbe  entire  Gallic  na- 
tion,  wbose  fondness  for  cbnnge  was  well  known,  and  whose  valour  had  at  one  time  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  Rome.  The  name  AUobrox  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  Al 
("  bigh  ")  and  Broga  (•'  land,")  and  indicates  a  race  who  occupied  a  higb,  mountainons  coun- 
try.  ("  Highlanders.")  Compare  Adtlung,  Milhridates,  roL  2.  p.  50.  Tkierry,  Histoirc  dts 
Gaulois,  rol.  2.  p.  168.  scqq. 

6.  Caerutca  pubc.  "  With  its  blue-eyed  youth."  Coinpnrc  the  description  given  by  Taci- 
tus  ((Jerm,  4.)  of  the  Germans:  "  HabUus  cnrporum  ....  idcm  omnibus ;  truces  et  coerulei  oru- 
ii,  ruiilae  comac,  maona  coiporn.n  ConsuK  also  Lipsius  ad  loc.  and  Explauatory  Notes,  Ode 
1.  5.  4.   The  allusion  in  the  text  seems  to  be  principnlly  to  the  inroad  of  thc  Cimbri  nml 

Teutones,  on  which  subject  compnre  Pfister,  Geschichte  dcr  Teutschcn,  rol.  \.p.  32.  seqq.  8. 

Parcntibus  abominatus.    Compare  Ode  1.  1.  24.   "  Bello  matribus  deJestata."  9.  Devoli 

sanguinit.  "  Of  devoted  blood,"  i.  e.  whose  blood  is  devoted  to  destruction  as  a  punisb- 
mcnt  for  our  father's  crimes.  Compare  Epode  7.  20.  and  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich. 
**  Quibus  sanguine  suo  culpa  majoribus  eontracta  redimeuda  est,  yuos  beUis  citdibus  attcrifatalc 
*st.n  10.  Ferisque  rursus,  &c.    Compare  the  words  of  Henry  4th  in  Shakspeare  : 

"Omy  poor  kingdom  

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again, 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants." 

10.  Barbarus.    Alluding  to  the  barbarian  nations  which  formed  part  of  the  lorces  of  Anto- 

ny.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  6.  14.  Et  urbem  eoues,  Lc.    "  And  the  horse- 

«ocn  strike  our  city  with  sounding  hoof."  i.  e.  ride  insulting  over  the  ruins  of  fallen  Rome. 

 13.  Quaeque  carent  vr.ntis,  fcc.    "  And  insolently  scatter  tbe  bones  of  Romulus,  wbich 

Jio  concealed  from  wiods  and  suns,  (unlawful  to  be  beheld !)"   The  sauetity  of  sepulcbrcs 
was  always  guarded  by  the  strictest  laws,  and  their  sacred  cbaracter  was  foundcd  on  tbe 
circujnstance  of  tbeir  being  dedicated  to  the  Manes.   Tbe  tombs  of  the  founders  of  cities 
were  regarded  ns  particularly  entitled  to  veneration,  and  it  was  deemed  a  most  inauspicious 
onterr,  if  tbe  remains  contained  in  tbem  were,  by  accident,  orin  any  ottaer  way,  cxposed  to 
view.    In  tbe  present  case,  too,  the  preeage  would  be  a  still  more  fatal  one,  as  thc  remains 
of  Romuius  were  numbered  among  those  pledges,  on  the  preservation  of  wbicb  depended  the 
perpetuity  of  tbe  empire,  and  hence  we  see  tbe  reason  why  tbey  would  be  sought  by  the 
foe,  and  scaitcred  to  the  winds.    According  to  Varro.  as  cited  by  Porphyrion,  the  sopgfhre 
of  Romulus  waa  behind  the  Rottra  (post  Rostra.)   The  scholiast  of  Cmquius,  however,  has 
pro  Rostris,  "  in  front  of  tbe  Rostra,"  giving  tbe  saroe  reference  to  Varro.   He  adds,  that  two 
stooe  lions  were  afterwards  crected  on  tbe  spot,  in  memory  of  this  circumstancc,  and  tbat 
hence  originated  the  custom  of  eulogiaing  the  dead  in  front  of  tbe  Rostra :  "  Varropro  Ros- 
trist  tcpuUrum  Romuli  dixU,  ubi  ctiam  tn  hujuS  rei  mcmoriam  dnot  lcones  fuisse  erectos  conslat, 
uneie  fatlum  ttl  ui  pro  Rostris  morlui  laudarentur.'*   As  regards  thc  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed  by  the  poet  in  the  words  nefas  vidtrv,  compare  the  language  of  f  be  Pseudo-Pficrylufcs. 
v  94.  95. 

or. 
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rvftSov  fdiuivov  unopifa,  ^r'  iOlara 
idfa  htXly,  «01  iaiftdvtov  ^Xov  6pejn. 

15.  For/e  guk/  crpediaf,  &c  '*  Perhaps,  yc  all  in  common,  or  else  ihe  belter  poition.are 
enquiring  of  yourselves,  what  is  best  to  be  done,  in  order  to  avert  the^e  dre«»dful  ralMW- 
ties."    By  tlie  expression  mtlioi  pars  are  oieant  those  who  hold  civil  cooflicls  in  abhorrence. 

and  wbo  feel  for  ihe  iniseries  of  iheir  couutry.  17.  Phocaevrum  r*iut  ymjvgit,  &e.   ••  As 

the  people  ot  Pbocaea  flcd,  bound  by  solcmn  imprecalions :  as  they  abandooed,"  &x.  The 
Phocaeans,  a  people  of  lonia,  rather  than  submit  to  the  power  of  Cyrus  abandoued  tbeir 
city,  binding  ihemselves  by  an  oath,  and  by  solenin  imprecations,  uot  to  rcturnbeforea  tnass 
of  burnin^  iron,  which  they  threw  inlo  the  sea,  should  rise  to  the  surface.  Compare  Hrn?- 
dotuS,  1.  165.  i-xotTjeavru  la^vpdi  tcardpai  tm  vzo\nvop.i*u>  iuvruv  toI  eriXov.  *p&%  ii  raurrjot  c«i 
eti^ptov  KaTrj6vTiueav,  Kii  uuooav,  fttf  nolv  ii  QwKatrjv  S&u',  trpiv  Ji  rbv  uv&fov  roirov  ara<pn**t.  Coraparu 

also  Lemprures  Classiail  Dictiunary.  Anthou's  ed.  23.  Sccunda  aliic.       With  favouring 

omens."    Compare  the  Greck  ahli?  SpvtOt,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  15.  5. 

25.  Sedjurcmusin  hacc.  Understand  vcrba,  aud  compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Epode  15- 
4.  The  oath  of  the  Phocaeans  is  here  imitutcd,  excepting  that  stones  are  subsl  ituted  for  iron 

 Simul  imis  saia  rcnarint,  oic.    "  Thai  wcsIihII  be  permitted  to  return,  wbenever  tbese 

slones  shal)  rise  from  tlic  botiom  of  tlie  sea  aud  swim  bhck  to  the  surface  oi  tbe  water." 

 27.  Domum.    "  To  our  country."  Quando  l>adus  Matina  Laxeri'  cacutxixa.    "  Hbea 

the  Po  shall  wash  tlie  Matinian  sumraits."  i.  e.  Whcn  (he  »Jo,  in  tbe  north,  shall  wash  tbc 
summits  of  Mount  Mntinus  in  Calabria,  uear  the  southeastem  cxtreoiiiy  of  Italy.  Near 
this  mountain  was  tlie.  (own  of  Matinum.    Comparc  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  28.  3 
29.  Pron.ptrit.      Shall  burst  fortb." 

30.  Monstta  junxerit.    *  Shall  form  unnatural  unions."  31.  Vt.  44  So  that."  35- 

Crctuia.    "  Persua.ied  of  tlieir  safety.'*  34.  t.aeris.      Become  suiooih."  i.  e.  becom' 

smooth  as  a  flsh,  from  huving  been  rough  and  shaggy.  35.  Ha*e  cjcerata.    *•  Having 

sworn  to  the  perforuinnce  of  thcse  things,  uuder  solemn  imprccations."  37.  Aut  pars  r* 

dor.ili  mdior  gre^c.  "  Or  tliat  portion  which  is  wiser  than  the  indocile  crowd  "  CoXDpart 
the  explanation  of  Mitscherlicb  :  "  Purs  quac  supra  gregem  sapU,  sa*ioribusqite  bu  c9/.sua. 

aures  atlrertit."  MoUis  ct  crspe>  iuominata,  &x.    "  Let  the  faiut-hearted  and  de^pondtn; 

press  these  ill-onicutd  couches."    i.  c.  coniinue  to  dwell  in  this  cityof  gloomy  auspice- 
The  epithet  motlis  upplies  to  those  who  waiit  spirit  and  manly  dnring  t<>  brave  Uie  danee  sot 
the  sca,  while  by  vcspcs  thoseare  dcsignated  who  have,  with  timid  minds,  given  up  all  hope, 
i'jT  the  salvaiionof  theircountry. 

39.  Muliebrcrn  totiitt  luclvm.  The  poetadjurestiiose  whom  he  supposes  lo  bo  aboot  to 
abandou  thein;*  unti)  along  with  him.to  kave  it  as  men,andto  shed  no  lears,  hi  d  indu^e  in 
no  womanish  gi  i«  i,  on  the  eve  of  their  dejtarture.    t  ompare  Archtlockus  (Stob.  Hor.  ed. 

Grot.  p.  f>lli.)  rXfri,  yvKiik.tov  irhtfi  n-uadfi.  >   10.  Ltruttu  practcT  et  wtate  Htora.  Tfee:r 

course  is  first  to  lie  llnough  the  vture  Tt/rrhcnum,  after  leaving  wbicb  they  are  to  mmkefor 

the  main  occati.  41.    JTos  ma.xt  Oreanus  circumvafius.    "  The  circuuiambient  Ocean 

awails  us."   The  cpithct  circunwagu.*  is  hcre  equivulent  to  the  Homcric  i^boa.  (Compart 
Ikync,  ad  H,m.  1 .  16  391).)    It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  hovvevcr,  that,  in  styling  tbe  Ocemn 
clTmgpdgM-  oreartb-cuwrcling,  our  pocl,  w  hile  in  one  respect  he  agrees  w  tth,  yet  in  an- 
otlteWiders  fiom,  the  usage  of  Homer    Thc  Latin  epithet  b  in  full  accordaoce  »ode«d, 
wilfi  the  Greek,  (circumvanus,  i^^^ooj,)  but  its  apptication  in  Homer  is  far  more  defioite 
anomarked.    By  Oceanus,  Horace  means  merely  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  wbereas  in  Hotnt 
tbe  term  'SUiavot,  when  it  does  not  refer  to  tbe  deity  of  that  name,  is  made  to  denote  an  un- 
mense  stream,  which,  according  to  the  rude  ideas  of  that  early  age,  flowed  around  tbe  eartb 
and  its  seas,  aud  which  ebbed  and  flowed  thrice  in  the  course  of  a  siugle  day.    Into  this  tbr 
heavenly  bodies  were  supposed  to  descend  at  their  setting,  and  to  emerge  from  it  at  their 
ritinj.  ln  the  same  foet,  ^.m  means  merely  an  interior  sea,  ooe  witfain  the  encircUr.r 
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hmits  of  the  occan,  orgreat  rcvolving  stream.    Homer's  idea  of  thc  world,  therefore  was 
that  of  a  vast  circular  plain  ;  nnd  hcnce,  in  his  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  the 
Oceanoccupiesthe  extreme  border  all  around.  (II.  18.  607.)   The  same  idea  respecting 
the  iccavdj  may  be  observed  in  Hesiod.   ( Theog.  242.  Scut.  Here.  314.)    Comparc  Maltbu 
ad  MortU.  Lex.  Gracco-Pros.  s.  r.  in  nolis. 

Arva,btatapetamusarva,&.c.   «  Lct  us  seek  the  fields,  tbe  blessed  fields,  aod  the  rich 
isles,"  tic.    Thepoet  advises  his  countrymcn  to  seek  Ihe  Fortunate  isles  of  the  ocean. 
Tbese  are  generally  supposcd  to  bave  been  idcntical  with  the  modern  Canaries.    lt  i«  more 
ihan  probable,  however,  that  they  were  racrely  a  part  of  the  group.    Comparc  Lemprieres 
Classical  Dietionary,  .dntW***.  and  consult  the  follovving  authorities  in  relalion  lo  tbese 
idands.  Strab;,  3.  (— vol.  1.  p.  401.  td.    Tz*cbk.)He*u,d.  (hy.  *ai  f,H.  J69,  seq»,.    Antonin.  Li 
beral  e.  33.    Pihdar,  01.  2.  123.  scqq.    Strabo.  1  (voi.  1.  p.  <>.  ed.  Tzscnk)  with  the  remarks  of 
GosseHn.    Euripides,  Hcle»a.  16*6,  with  the  r«  marks  of  Bamrs.   Plato  Mcnex  p.  235.  (ed 
Bip.  vol.  o.p.  276.)    Dio  Cas  ius, /rasm  («,/  %  p  1522.  ed.  Reim.)    Ptutnrch,  rit.  Sert.  8. 
(toJ.  i.P.  10.  td  Huiten.)    Philostratus,  vit.  Apotlon.  5.  3.    ApoUadorus,  3.  10.    Tzetses  ad 
Lycop  rr.  1204.    Hom.  Odyss.  12.63.  seqq.  and  Eustntkius,  p.  1712,  1713.    Compare  also, 
Manncrt,  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  R.  rot.  I0.pt.  2.  p.  623.  seqq.   Vkert,  Gtogr.  der  Gr.  „nd  R.  vol.  2. 
p.  235.    Deuber,  Geschichte  der  Schiffahrt  im  Atlantischen  Ozean,  p.  40.  seqq.    Ge*ner,  de  Nat. 
txtra  Col.  Herc.prael.2.    (Hermanns  Orphica,  />.645.) 


43.  Rtddit  ubi  Ccrrrem,  %ic.    "  Where  the  earth,  thou^h  untotiched  by  the  plongh,  yields 

its  annual  produce,  and  the  vines,  though  unpruued,  ever  Aourish."  46.  Suamqu*  f.ulla. 

&c.  "  And  tbe  dark  fig  graces  its  own  tree.'  i.  e.  the  natural  or  ungrafled  iree.  The  epi- 
thet  putia  alludes  to  the  colour  of  the  fig  when  ripe.  Compare  the  explanalion  given  by 
tbe  scholtast  of  the  idea  intended  to  be  here  conveyed  :  "  Ficus  quac  spoite  et  sine  insitione 
aut  c  Itura  nascnntur,  durae  esse  solent  e<  fa'u  te  ac  cito  de-ii  r  ;  ibi  inquit  tales  nascuntur,  ut 

etiam  puUae  ornent  suam  arborrm,  nec  dtA-idant  antequam  nnt  mtturac."  48.  Crcpa  u  pede. 

"  W»rh  rustling  footstcp."  i.  e.  wit'i  a  ^iieasin^  tojrmur."    A  heautifnl  ima^e.  Consult 
Varions  Reading6.— 49.  IUic  injussae  veniunt,  &c.    Compare  Virgii,  Erlog.  4.  21.    "  Jp- 
sac  tacte  domum  referunt  distenta  capetlae  Uber  50.  A  uus.    A  pleasing  reference  to 

tbe  kind  and  friendly  feeltrigs  with  wbich,  to  the  eye  of  the  poet.  the  flock  is  supposed  to 
bestow  its  gifts  upon  the  master. 

.52.  Alma.  Consult  Various  Readings.^—  63.  NuUa  nocmt  pecori  contagia.  Alfudingto 
tbe  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere.— — NuUius  astri  aestuosa  » mpoleni ia .    *'  The  scorching  vio- 

lence  of  no  star."   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  13.  19.  and  1.  17.  17.  55.  Utue- 

quc  largis,  &c.  "  How  neither  rainy  Eurus  wasles  the  fields  wilb  excessive  showers,"  &c. 
Compare  tbe  description  of  the  Homeric  Elysium  in  tlie  westeru  isles,  (Od.  4.  566.  seqq.) 

 58.  Utrumque  iemperante.    "  Controlling  each  extreme."  i.  e.  of  rainy  cold  and  scorch- 

iog  heat. 

59.  Non  kuc  Argoo,  &c.  "  Tbe  pine  sped  not  bither  its  way,  with  an  Argoan  band  of  row- 
ers,"  «•  the  Argoan  pine  (the  ship  Argo)  nevi-r  visited  tbese  hnppy  regions  to  introduce 
the  corrnpti  -ns  of  other  lands.   Tbe  allusion  is  to  the  contagion  of  those  national  ykes 

which  commerce  is  so  insfrumental  in  disseminating.  60.  Impudica  Colchis.    Alluditjft  E 

Medea.  Compare  the  remark  of  Af  itscherlich  in  explanalion  of  the  eptthet  bere  api<lied  to 
her:  "  MeAca  impudica,  projecto  pudort  ezternum  rirum  sccuta.  '-—61.  Cornua.  "Theif  sa^l- 
yards.**  Literally,  "  the  extremities  of  their  sail-yards,  antcnnai  um  being  undcrstood. 
Q2.  Lahoriosa  cofu/rs  Uliiei.  "  Tiie  followers  of  Ulysses,  exercised  in  hardsbips.'*  i.  e.  Ulys- 
ses  and  bis  followers  schooled  in  toil.  Compare  tlie  explanation  of  Ddriug :  "  Muitis  labori- 
bus  et  periculis  in  mari  ezercitata."  m 

63.  Jupiter  xdapiae,  &c.    "  Jupiter  set  apart  these  shores  for  a  pious  race,  wben  be  statnr 
+d  the  *olden  age  with  brass ;  when,  after  this,  he  hardeaed  with  icon  the  brazeo  age."  i.  e 
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when  tbc  brazen  and  the  iron  liad  succeeded  to  tuc  golden  age.  The  verbsmewx,  as  twec 
in  thc  tcxt,  well  exprejsses  the  remotc  situation  of  tbese  blit>sful  regions,  far  from  tbe  crimes 
and  borrors  of  civil  dissension.  Consult  Variout  Readings,  and  compare  thc  remark  ot  Fea 
iu  relation  to  tbe  use  of  secrtvit.  After  staling  Bentley's  opinion,  that  sorrartt  wooldW  a^ 
correct  bere  ussecrerit,  he  obscrves:  41  Ntmo  id  concedel,  qui  viderit,  secretes  trrras  dici  hms  <d> 
Horalio,  quia  longe  ab  urbe  Roma,  a  bollis  eivilibus,  extra  Europam  ipsanv,  et  Mart  Medittrra- 

ncum,  eztra  Columnas  Herculis  in  lasto  Oceano  erant  sitae."  66.  Qucrvr,:  pXs  tecur.d*.  &c 

"  From  which  age  of  iron,  an  anspicious  escapc  is  granted  to  the  pioos,  accordtng  to  the  ora 
clc  wbich  I  pronouncc."   Witb  quorusn  understand  sacculorum.   The  language  of  tbe  >c*r 
is  here  hased  Upon  the  eostoro,  followed  in  the  most  ancient  tiines,  of  leadiag  forth  colooie^ 
uoder  the  guidance  of  some  diviner  or  prophet,  aftertbe  oracle  had  been  duly  consulted  aod 
its  will  aacertained.— As  regards  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  63d  aod  two  fof 
iowinp  lines,  compare  the  language  of  Hesiod  (Ury.  «1      167.  sttpj.) 

roli  &t  6ix%  avOpiewy  &iora»  k*1  irdseas 
JLtti  KfoW<3ij<  tariratac  varhp  if  «ifWTa  yahji 
Kal  rol  pi*  vatovot*  iKifita  $vit6v  cjprrcj 
i»  paxioi**  vnoMvt,  wap  'Uitavlv  M«"W. 
.'.\6tot  hpvti  rvtstv  fiiXtftia  koqkSv 
-«*,-  Ina  3.1'XXoktj  Qiott  fyilnpof  aw?«. 


KIODE  17.    A  pretended  recuntation  of  thc  5th  £podc(  to  wbtcb  tucceeds  tae  answer  oi 
Canidi»,  rendered  haughty  and  insolent  by  succesa.   The  submiSBion  of  the 
bard,  howevCr,  and  the  menaccs  of  tlie  sorceross,  are  irony  and  salire,  so  much  mort  severe 
and  violent  as  they  are  more  disguised. 

4 

1.  Effuaci  do  manus  scientiae.  » I  yield  snbrniss.ve  to  tby  raiguty  art."  i.  c.  I  acknowledrt 
and  submit  to  thy  power,  mighty  sorccreas.  The  esnression  do  manus  is  6purative,  anJ  i- 
used  commonly  to  denote  thc  submission  of  the  van<juhbed  to  the  victors  on  the  atU  cf 

battle.  2.  Itegnaper  Proserpiuae,  Uc.    '*  By  the  realmsof  Proserpina,  and  by  tlie  pouei 

of  Hecate,  not  to  bc  provoked  with  impunity,  and  by  tliy  books  of  enchantments,"  fcc-  Tbe 
poet  here  adjures  Canidia  by  tbe  things  wbich  she  most  revered,  and  witb  whicb,  as  a  cor- 
ceress,  she  was  supposed  to  bc  most  convcrsant.  As  respects  Proserpina,  compere  Explana 
tory  Notes,  Odc  1.  28.  19.  and,  with  regard  to  thc  powcr  ascribcd  to  Diana  (Hecate),  io  n« 
gic  rites,  consult  Oewrer,t  Symbolik,  trad.  par  Guigniaut.  vol.  %  p.  102.  sesjq.  On  the  nmt 
Hecate  (u  She  wbo  acts  from  afar,M  oi,  "  Slie  who  removes  to  a  dtstance,")  from  Im.  ss  a 
root,  compare  the  rcmarks  of  J.  H.  Vots.  (Aor.  Aet.  Soc.  Laf.  Jen.  ed.  Eichstaedt.  I80b\ 
l.p.  365.  scqq.) 

G.  Dcfixa.    u  Bound  by  tby  incantations  to  obey."   Compare  the  expianation  of  Doring  : 
Incantatione  ligata  et  devota."   The  verb  defigo  is  peculiar  io  th»  senae  to  magic  rites.  Tba; 
Tcriuilinn  (de  spectae.  11.)   »  Vis  homicidium  ftrro,  vtncno,  rnagicis  defixionttus  pcrjifi;'  and 
Apuleius  (de  Herh.  7. )  '*  Siquis  devottu  dejizmsvc  fuerit  in  suis  nuptUs."   Heoce  K  frequent- 
ly  answers  to  our  verb,  u  to  bewitch.**  Compare  Hcir.sius,  ad  Ovid.  Her.  6. 91.  Jim,  3. 7 

4J9.  7.  CUunvjue  retro  solve,  &c.   u  And  tum  backward,  turn,  thy  swift^rohing  wheal' 

The  turbo.  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^itoc.  was  a  species  of  wbeei,  much  oaed  in  nnupc  rito 
A  tlircad  or  yarn  was  attached  to  it,  which  began  to  wind  around,on  tbe  wheePs  beuig  roadi 
1o  revolve,  and,  as  this  process  was  going  on,  the  individual,  who  was  tbe  subject  of  tbe  cer^ 
mony,  was  supposed  to  come  more  and  morc  under  the  power  of  the  sorceress.  Coxapsst 
Theocritns,  id.  2.  30.  aod  Eustathius,  ad  Dumyt.  Peritg.  \VQ.  ioriiixai  fafftaxltvr  rpJ^t,-  iptr 
«<s  rrapi  OtoKptrtf,  Karayoirrn>6utvoi  t»  ri  9Toi+cv9au    Compare  also  Ruhnktnf  ad  Tim.  j.  r.  4m»«'- 
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Jloraee,  theretoVe,  entreats  Canidia  to  turn  ber  mogic  wbeol  backward,and  untwine  tbe  fatal 
tbread,  that  be  may  be  freed  from  the  spcll  in  which  sbe  had  bound  him.  On  tbc  subject  of 
Uie  magical  turbo,  atfd  tbe  custom  of  attaching  to  it  also  tbe  bird  iwy(,  {torquiila^  "  Wry- 
neck,")  or  its  entrails,  consult  Kicssling.  ad  TheocrU.  Id.  2. 17.  aud  thc  auiliorilies  tbere  cited. 

6.  Morit.   Understand  ad  misericordiam.   The  poet  beightens  the  ridicule  of  the  piece; 

by  citing  Acbilles  and  Circe,  as  examples  of  imitation  forthe  worthless  Canidia.  Nepotem 

JYereium.     Achilles.  Teleptms.    A  king  of  Mysia,  who  led  an  army  against  the  Gn-eks 

when  tbey  had  landed  on  bis  coasts,  and  was  wounded,  and  aftarwards  cured,  by  Acbilles. 
Compare  Lempricrc's  Classical  iHct.  Anthoris  td.——\\.  Unxtre  matrrs  lliae,  &c.  41  The 
Trojan  matrons  anointed  the  corpse  of  Hector,  slaughterer  of  heroes,  originally  doomed  to 
voracious  birds  and  dogs,"  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  the  Trojan 
matrons  were  eoabled  to  perform  tbe  last  sad  offices  to  the  corpse  of  llector,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  relenting  of  Acbffles  at  the  supplications  of  Priam.  In  illustration  of  the  words 
adjiietumferu  aluibus,  &c.  as  indicaUng  the  original  iutent  of  Achilles,  compare  Homer,  II 
23.  183.  "Erropa  6'  oCn        Xlpaftllnv  rvfi  Uvrititv,  dXXi  rivtaatv.  Tlie  epitbet  homieidam  is 

equivalent  to  the  Homeric  ivipd^ovov.  14.  Pervieacis  AchUlet.    "Of  Achilles,  howevcr 

inflexible."   Coropare  Ode  1.  6.  6.   »  Pelidae  cedere  nescH." 

15.  Selosa  duris,  &c.  u  Divested  tbeirbristly  limbc  of  the  bard  skins  of  sirine."  i.  e. 
rcased  to  be  swrae.  An  allusion  to  tbe  fablo  of  Circe,  and  the  transforraation  of  tfae  fol- 
lowers  of  Ulysses  into  swine,  as  well  as  to  their  subeequent  restoration  by  the  sorceress,  on 
the  interference  of  tbe  chieftain  of  lthaca.  Compare  Homer.  Od.  10.  393.  seqq.  rwr  F  U 
aiv  u$\i*»  '(m'x'«  tyl*0**  *•  T-  X.— — 17.  Tunc  mcns  et  sonus,  &c.  "  Tben  reason  and  speech 
glidcd  back,  and  their  formcr  expression  was  gradually  restored  to  tbeir  looks."  Tbe  term 
relapsus  (tbe  zeugma  in  which  must  be  noted,)  beautifully  describes  as  it  were  to  tbe  eye  tbe> 
slow  anii  gradual  natureof  the  change.— 19.  Deii  satis  supcrquc ,  &c.     Enough  and  more 

than  enough  have  I  been  torroented  by  thee."  22.  Rebquti  bssm  ptUe  amieta  lurid* 

"  Has  left  behind  only  bones  covered  over  with  a  livid  skin."  i.  e.  has  left  me  a  mere  skele- 

ton.  23.  Tuis  eapillus  oibus,  &c.    "  My  hair  is  become  white  by  the  force  of  tby  magic 

berbs."  The  poet  ascribes  this  to  the  effect  produced  on  bls  mind  and  feelings  by  the  in- 
cantations  of  the  sorceress,and  not,  as  Gesoer  supposes,  to  any  unguent  actoally  applied  by 
her  to  his  locks.   Compare  Theocritus,  2.  88.  on  this  wbole  pert. 

1  Kal  fttv  xp&e  piv  iueioi  iyfy*cro  xoXXdm  3d^<i<- 

tjtfxiv  o*  i*  KtfaXai  x&tmt  rpiycf  «ir«  6i  Xoiva 

SotC  <r'  ht  Kai  iipfta-  • 

23.  Est.    "  Is  it  allowed  me."   An  iniitation  of  the  Greek  usage,  by  wbicb  io-rl,  esl,  is 

put  for  lltort,  Ueet.  26.  Levare  tenta,  &c.    "  To  relieve  by  respii  ation  my  disteuded 

luogs.*— — ^i7.  Ncgatum.    "  What  I  once  denied."    Understand  a  tne.  28.  SabtUa  putus 

inereparc  carmina,  &c.  "  Tbat  Sabellian  incantations  disturb  the  breast,  and  that  the  bead 
splits  asunder  by  a  Marsian  song."  The  poet  here  very  pleasantly  applies  to  human  beings 
what  was  thought,  in  the  popular  belief,  to  happen  merely  to  snakes.  Compare  Virgil. 
Ectog.  8.  71.  "  Frigidus  in  pratis  cantando,  rumpttur  anguis,,,  and  Ovid.  Am.  2.  1.  25. 
"  Cctrmine  dissiUunt,  abruptis  faucibus,  angues."— Thc  Sabellians  and  Marsi  were  famed  for 
tbeir  skiTI  in  roagic.  By  the  former  are  bere  meant  the  Sabioes  generaily.  Compare  Ej- 
'  ptanmtory  Notes,  Ode  3. 6. 38. 

35.  Ttu  donec  cinis,  «fcc.  u  A  Hving  laborntory,  tbou  glowest  against  me  with  the  magic 
dnsgs  of  Colcbis,  ontil  I,  become  a  dry  cinder,  sball  be  borne  along  by  tbe  msulting  winds.'* 
- — 36.  Quad  stipendium.  "  What  atonemcnt."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Mitscherlich : 
"  SUpondium,  hoe  loca,  tst  opus,  nesotium,  poenae  loco,  qno  alteri,  Unepjam  victori,  saiisfial, 

injmetum.''~--&.  Cesttmm  jmenm.   "Witn  a  hecatomb  of  bullocks."  Mendaei  lyra. 

Osuthn  iTinp  ryre,"  i.  *»  onthn  lyre  whksh  wWe#le*mte  three.  a  sfiamefess  womafi,  as  the 
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nmameot  of  thy  sex  41.  Prrambulabis  astra  sidus  aurcum,    " Tboo  sbalt  proudiy  move, 

n  brilliant  constellation,  nmid  tlie  stars.V  i.  e.  my  verses  wlll  raise  thee  to  the  stars  of  beaven. 
The  verb  perambuh  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  proud  aod  boastful  dcmeanoar.  As  regards 
the  epithet  aurtum,  compare  the  Greek  xpveo^aU, 

42.  Jnfamis  HtUnac  Castor,  &c.  "  Castor,  offendcd  at  the  treatment  of  Ihe  defamed 
Helen,"  fcc.  An  allturfon  to  the  story  jre]pts*A  of  the  poet  Stesichorus.  Having  defamed 
Helen  in  some.  injuriuus  verses,  he  xvaspunished  with  blindness  by  her  brothers,  Castorand 

Pollux.    On  the  bard's  publishing  a  recantation,  they  restored  him  to  sigbt.  45.  Poirs 

nam.    Equivalent  to  the  Greek  fivavai  yaa,  aod  a  osual  form  of  expression  in  prmyers  aod 

addresses  to  the  gods.  46.  O  ntr  patemis,  &c.    "  O  thou,  that  art  disgraced  by  no  pa- 

teroal  staios."    There  is  a  great  deal  of  bitter  satire  in  Ihis  negative  mode  of  alludingtn 

the  pretended  fairness  of  Canidia'*  birth.  47.  Nec  in  sepuleris  pouperum,  &c.    "  And  art 

not  skilled.  as  a  soiceress,  in  scattering  the  nintb-day  ashcs  Hmid  the  tombs  of  the  poor," 
i.  e.  and  xnowest  not  wbat  it  is  to  go  a«  a  sorceress  amid  the  tombs  of  the  poor,  and  scatter 
their  asbes  on  the  ninth  riay  after  intcrment.  The  asbes  of  the  dead  were«frequently  osed 
in  magic  rites,  and  the  rules  of  the  art  required,  tbat  they  must  be  taken  from  the  tomb  on 
the  ninth  day  after  interment,  (not,  as  sotne  witbout  any  authority  pretend,  on  the  ninth 
day  after  death.)  Tbe  sepulcres  of  the  rich  werc  protccted  against  thb  profanation  by 
watcbes,<comparc  Dorville,  ad  Ckarit.  p.  429.  td.  Lips.),  aod  tbe  sorceresses  were  therefore 
comnelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  tombs  of  the  poor. 

a 

49.  HospitaU  pectus.    "  A  compassionate  bosoro."  Purne.    »  Unstained  witb  goilt," 

i.  e.  thou  steaJest  no  boys  whom  thou  maye*t  kill  witb  lingeriog  honger.   Compare  Fpode 

6.  50.  Tuusque  venter  Paetumeius.    Understand  erat.    "  And  Pactomeios,  too,  was  ac- 

tualiy  given  by  thee  to  the  wortd,"  i.  c,  and  Pactumeius,  wbom  men  suspect  thee  to  bave 
stolen  from  another  parent,  is  Indeed  the  fruit  of  tbine  own  womb.    Coosult  Various  Read 
tngs. 

54.  Non  saxa  nudis,  &c.  **  The  wintry  main  lashes  not,  wlth  swelling  sorge,  rocks  morf 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  the  naked  mariners  than  I  am  to  thioc."  56.  tnuUus  ut  tu  risens.  &x 
"  For  thee  to  divulge  and  ridicule  with  impunity  the  mysteries  of  Cotytto,  the  rites  of  un* 
bridled  love  ?"  If  deemed  necessary,  an  ellipsis  of  egone  patiar  may  be  here  sopplied. 
Cotyttowas  the  goddess  of  impore  itnd  unrestrained  indulgence.  Canidia  caJls  herown 
magic  rites  by  tbe  name  of  Cotyttia.  because  their  object  was  to  bring  back  Varos  to  bcr. 
Compare  Epode  5.    As  regards  the  orgies  of  Cotytto,  eompare  Jurenal.  2.^1.  seqq.  aod 

Dulaure,  Histoire  de  differens  euttes,  vol.  2.  p.  133.  167.  58.  F.squtlin;  ptmliftx  rtnefei,  e\c 

"  And,  as  if  thou  wert  High  Priest  of  tbe  magic  rites  on  the  Ksquiline  hill,  to  611  thecity 
with  my  name  nnpunished,"  i.  e.  as  if  tboo  wert  cnlled  to  preside  over  the  incantatioostnd 
secret  rites  which  we  perform  on  the  Ksquiline  hill  amid  thc  gravt-s  «>f  the  poor.  Compjre 
note  on  verse  47th  of  this  Kpodc,  and  Exp  anatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  2V.  10. 

60.  Quid  pro  ferat  dilnssc,  &c.  "  Of  w  hat  advantHge  was  it  to  me,  to  have  enriched  Pe- 
lignian  sorceresses,  or  to  have  mixed  a  speedirr  potinn  ?"  i.  e.  what  have  I  gained.  bv  hav- 
ing  paid  Pelignian  sorceresses  an  estravajant  ;um  for  instructions  in  the  magic  art,  or  by 
having  leamtto  mis  a  raore  potc  t  draught  of  love  T — Tbe  Pelgni  were  situated  totbeeattoi 
the  Marsi,  and,  like  them,  w»*re  famed  for  their  magic  skill.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Ode3.  19.  8.  I  here  is  no  necessity  for  our  supposing.  with  Bentley  and  otbers,  thtt  by 
Petignas  anus  are  meant  Sagiina  and  Veia,  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  tbe  6tb  Epode. 

Indeed,  such  an  opinioo  is  very  improbable.  «2.  Sed  tardiora  foJa.  dVc.  »  But  a  more 

liogeriog  desliny  tyan  what  thy  prayers  shall  dema.  d  awaits  thee.  A  painfol  existence  u 
to  be  prolooged  to  thee,  a  miscrable  beiog,  with  this  sole  view,  that  thou  mayest  cDotiou- 
ally  snrvive  for  fresh  inflictions  of  torture."  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  b  as 
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tollows:  Tby  entreatics  for  a  cessation  from  suffering  are  fraitless.  I  will  increase  and 
prolong  tbosc  sufferings  to  sucb  a  degree,  that  thou  shalt  pray  to  be  released  froro  tbem  by 
a  speedy  death.  Tbat  prayer,  bowever,  sball  not  be  heard,  and  tbou  shalt  Hve  on  only  to  be 
espused  every  moment  ti*  fresh  infliclions  of  torture. 

oo.  Optat  quictem,  Lc.  Examples  of  never-cnding  punishment  are  here  cited  ui  Tantalos, 
Promeibeus.  and  Sisyphus.— — 66.  Egcns  ttemguat,  &c.    On  the  punisbmeut  of  Tantaiu*, 

compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  13.  37.  69.  Scd  rctant  ttgcs  Jovis.    The  epic  diguity 

of  tbese  words  adds  to  the  riuicule  of  tbe  w  hole  piece.  7 1.  Eiise  Norico.    Compare  Epla- 

natory  Notes,  Ode  1. 16.  9.  73.  Fastidiosa  tristis  aegrimonia.      Afflicted "  with  asorrow 

tbat  loatbes  existence."  74.  lcctaboj  humcris.  &c.    "  Then,  as  a  ridcr,  shall  1  be  borne 

on  tby  hostile  shoulders,"  i.  e.  tben  will  1  cruelly  Iriumph  over  thee,  my  bitterest  foe.  Thu 
expression  rcclabor  eques  humcris,  is  inteuded  us  a  figurative  ullu&ion  to  the  pride  and  inso- 
leoce  of  a  conqueror.    8o  cquitaTc,  «u&vTtfuv,  «.  dmita£ioQ<u,  &c.    Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode  4.  4. 42.  76.  Meaequcterra  cedel  insoientiac.    "  And  tbe  earth  shall  retire  from 

before  my  haughty  might."  i.  e.  in  tbe  baughtincss  of  my  power  1  will  spurn  tbe  eartb,  and 
make  tbee  bear  me  on  thy  shoulders  through  the  regions  of  air. 

76.  Quae  moitre  ctrtas  imaeines  possim.  "  Wbo  can  give  animation  to  wasen  images." 
The  witches  of  antiquity  were  accustomed  to  mukf  small  waxen  imapes  of  the  persons 
whom  they  intended  tn  influcnce  by  their  spells,  aud  it  was  a  prevailing  article  of  popular 
belief,  that,  as  the  incantations  procetded,  these  ima^es  gave  signs  of  animation,  and  that 
the  sorceresses  c.iuld  perceive  in  their  looks  und  m»nner  the  gradual  effect  of  tbe  magic 
cbarms  tbat  were  acting  oh  the  originals.    Comparc  Thcocritus,  Id.  2.  28    Virg.  Erlog.  8. 

80.  77.  Curiosus.   Tbe  allusiun  scems  to  be  to  some  »  ccasion  when  thc     prying"  poet 

discovered  Canidia  in  the  midst  of  her  sorceries.—— —  80.  Dcsiderique  temperaie  poculum. 
"  And  mix  a  draught  of  love."  31.  Artis  exitum.    "  The  effect  of  my  art." 


SAECULAR  HYVIN.    In  the  year  of  Rome  737,  and  when  Augustus  bad  consolidated  the 

energies  and  restored  the  trunquillity  of  the  Poman  world.the  pc- 
riod  arrived  for  the  celebration  of  the  Saecular  Gumes.  Among  the  directions  given  in  tho 
Sibylline  books,  for  the  due  performance  of  tbese  solemnities,  a  hymn,  in  praise  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  to  whom  tbry  werc  principally  sacred,  was  ordered  to  be  sung  by  a  chorus  of 
yonfhsand  maidens.  The  composition  of  this  h\mn,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  assigned 
by  the  empf  ror  to  Horace,  and  the  produclion,  whicb  we  are  about  to  considrr,  was  tbe  re- 
sult  of  his  labours,  forming  a  proud  monumvnt  of  tulent,  and  One  of  the  noblest  pieces  of 
Lyric  potry  ihar  hasdescended  to  our  tiraes.  Apollo  and  Diuna  are  invoked  tO  perpetuatc 
their  ravouring  influence  toward  the  Roman  namc.  Tbricc  tbe  chorua  address  tbem,  and 
thrice  tbe  Roman  Empire  isconfidcd  to  theircare. 

The  Ludi  Saeculares  were  the  most  remarkable  of  tbe  Romair  Gamcs.  Passiug  by  Ihe 
commoa  opinion  respecting  tbeir  origin,  an  account  of  wbicb  is  given  by  Valerius  Maximus 
(2.  4.  5.),  it  may  be  sufficient  to  truce  tbem  to  the  SihylHhr  oracles,  for  wbicb  thc  Romans 
always  entertained  so  bigli  a  veneration.  In  tbese  sacred  writings,  there  was  one  famous 
prophecy  to  this  eifect :  that  if  tbe  Romans,  at  the  beginning  of  every  sactulum,  sbould  hold 
sotemnsacrinces  and  games  to  Apollo,  Diana:  and  other  deities  therein  spectfied,  tbeir  em- 
pire  over  ItaJy  should  never  have  an  end. 

raZrd  roi  Iv  <ppial  tjjciv  aci  fttftwtjfiivos  tivai, 
nai  cot  itaea  yflwv  '\ra\ii  Kal  itaoa  Aarlvr) 
aliv  wrrd  OK/prrpoioiv  Inavtivtov  fyybv  Jfu- 

Tbe  whole  manner  of  the  solemnity  was  as  follows :  In  the  first  place,  tbe  bcralds  re- 
cekred  orders  to  go  forth  and  invite  all  to  wituess  a  celebration  whicb  they  had  never  seen 
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before,  and  would  never  see  again  (•«  Conveniie  ad  ludos  speciandas,  quo»  ,ut  speetstu  amt* 
quam,  nee  speetaturus  esf,"    Sucton.  Claud.  21.    Herodian  3.  8.)   Some  few  daya  beCore  the 
<  ommencement  of  tbe  games,  the  quindecimviri,  taking  their  statioos  in  the  forom  aud  at 
the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  distributed  to  Ihe  people  certain  loMra\  and  expia- 
otory  things,  such  as  torches,  bitumen  and  sulphur.    These  are  expressed  on  some  ancieot 
medals  as  follows  :  8VF.  P.  D.  i.  e.  Sujfimenta  populo  data,  and  by  the  tbree  letters  Ptt. 
i.  e.  oiomiwrt  jwpuio  p<aebita.   (Compare  Rasche,  Lex  Rei  Num.  voL  9.  cot.  195.)  Frotn 
hence  tbe  people  passed  to  l)iana*s  templc  on  the  Aventine  hill,  witb  offeringsofwheat,  bar 
ley,  andbeans,  aodafterthisspent  whole  nights  in  devotion  to  the  Destinies.    At  lenglb, 
when  the  tlmeof  the  gomes  was  actually  coroe,  tbe  people  assembled  in  the  Campus  3dax 
tius,  and  sacrificed  to  Juniter,  Juno,  Latona,  Apollo,  Diana,  tbe  Parcae,  tbe  Eartb,  Pluto,  aod 
Proserpina.   On  the  first  nigbt  of  the  celehration,  the  emperor,  accompanted  by  the  Qvtr^ 
emriri,  comnnnded  three  altars  to  be  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  wrhich  tbey  spriot 
led  with  the  blood  of  three  lambs,  and  then  proceeded  to  bmrn  the  vietims  eotire.  After 
thisthey  marked  out  aspace  whicb  served  fora  Theatre,  beiog  illommated  by  an  moomera 
ble  multltude  of  torches  and  fires.   Here  they  sang  certain  hymns,  and  all  kinds  of  sport- 
were  celebrated.   On  the  day  after,  when  they  bad  been  at  the  capital  to  offer  victims, 
the  people  retorned  to  the  Campus  Martius,  and  held  sports  in  hononr  of  Apolloand  Diaoa 
On  tbe  following  day,  the  noble  matrons  went  to  tbe  Capitol  to  sing  hymns  to  Jupiter.  Thc 
succeediugday  concluded  the  solemnity.   On  this,  a  chorus  of  twenty-5even  boys  and  a« 
inany  girls,  song  in  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  a  hymn  in  honour  of  tbis  god  and  Di- 
ana,  and  nfcoromended  tiie  city  and  empirc  to  their  care.  It  was  for  this  day  that  the  Saecu- 
lar  hymn  of  Horace  was  composed.    Compare,  on  this  whole  subject,  Zosimut,  (2.  6-  /.  106. 
$eqa,  ed.  Rcitemeier.) 

The  SacrtiZirm  aroongthe  Roraans,  was  properly  a  period  of  110  yean,  (coropare  Expla- 
natory  Notes,  Ode  4.  (i.  42.  )  and  the  Saeculur  Gaine»  should  have  been  always  celebrated 
after  such  an  interval.  The  following  table,  however,  of  tbe  periods  when  they  were  *>■ 
lemnised,  will  show  that  this  rnle  was  not  much  regarded. 

The  first  were  held  A.  U.  C.  245,  or  298 

Tbe  second,  A.U.  C.  330,  or  408. 

The  third,  A.  U.  C.  519. 

The  fonrtb,  either  A.  U.  C  605,  or60ri,  or  ti2>. 

The  fifth  by  Augustus,  A.  U.  C.  736. 

The  sixth  by  Claudius,  A.  U.  C.  800. 

The  seventh  by  Domitian,  A.  U.  C.84I 

The  eighlh  by  Severu*,  A.  IJ.  C.  i»57. 

Tbe  nintli  by  Philip,  A.  U.  C.  1000. 

Tbe  tenth  by  Honorius,  A.  U.  C.  1157. 

The  disorder,  without  que?tion,  was  owing  tolhe  ambitiou  of  tbe  einperors,  wbo 
tremely  desirous  of  tbe  honour  of  celebrating  these  garoes  in  their  reign  ;  an< 
upon  the  sligbtest  pretence,  many  times  made  them  return  beforo  their  ordiaary  < 
Thus  Clandius,  as  if  Augustus  had  anticipated  the  truc  time,  eelebrated  them  within  »'aty- 
four  years  afterwnrds.  On  which  account,  Suetonius  tells  us,  (vU.  Claud.  31.)  th*t  tfce  peo 
ple  scoffed  at  bia  criers,  wben  they  went  about  proclaiming  gnmes  tbat  nobody  had  ever 
seen,  nor  would  sec  again  ;  wliercas  there  were  not  only  many  persons  aJive  who  remeor 
bered  the  garaes  of  Augustus,  but  certain  players  wbo  bad  actod  in  those  gnrnes  were  now 
nguin  brought  on  the  stage  by  Claudius.  This  early  repctition  of  the  Saecular  games  wt< 
tbe  more  unpurdonable  in  Claudius,  since,  according  toSuetonius,  he  had  confessed,  in  bi> 
historical  writings,  that  Augustus,  aftera  very  diligent  computatiou. bad  restored  ordertotb» 
branch  of  tbe  public  solemnities :  "  fntermissos  eos  Augvstum  nmito  posf,  d&ge*tusi*' 
annorum  ruiiow  subdvcfa»  in  ordinem  rcdcjfi***  " 
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1.  Flbeoe,  silvarumquc  potens  Diana,  &c,   Compare  thc  remarks  on  the  attributcs  of  these 

two  deities  at  the  end  of  the  notes  on  the  present  hymo.  2.  Lucidum  cotli  decus.  "  Bright 

ornament  of  heaven."  Compare  thelanguage  of  Bion,  (16.  3.)  inspeaking  of  tbe  evening- 
star,  Kvtviat  Upiv  vvKrlf  SyaXita.  and  Vhrgil.  Am.  11.  405.  "  Astrorum  decus  ct  nemorum,  Lato- 
nia  nutos"  4.  Tempore  sacro.  "  At  tbis  sacred  season."— — 5.  Sibyllini  versvs.  The  Si- 
byliine  verses,  whicb  bave  reference  to  the  Saecnlar  Games,  are  preserved  in  Zosimus,  (2. 
6.  f.  109.seg7.  cd.  Reitcmcier.)  They  are  alsogiven  in  a  moreemended  form  by  MiUcherlicb. 

 6.  Virgincs  lectas  pucrosque  castos.   The  Sibylline  verses  directed,  that  the  youths  and 

maidens,  which  composed  the  cborus,  should  be  the  offspring  of  parents  that  were  both  elive 
nt  tbe  time,  i.  e.  should  be  jMtriim  and  matrimi. 

■  ■  Kal  attiiftcvot  rt  Aartvot 

r  ratavtf  roupoic  kovoijci  rt  vtjov  l^otiv 

adavdrmv  ^wfMf  ii  xifxit  ^opdv  airai  fyouv, 
Kal  x«pfr  ipenv  erdxof,  iXXayovttwv 

ttdvruv  (wtfvruv,  to?j  a^tdaMi  tn  ^tfrXt?. 

7.  Scptcm  collcs.  An  allusion  to  Roroe,  and  the  seven  hitls  on  whicb  it  was  built.  Vaf» 
ro,  as  cited  by  Niehbubr,  considers  Septimontium  tbe  ancient  name  of  tbe  place  where 
tbe  city  aftenvards  arose :  "  Ubi  nunc  est  Roma  Septimontium:1  Cornpare,  on  this  subject, 
tbe  remarks  of  Niehbuhr,  (Rom.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  334.  seqq.  Hare  and  ThirlxeaWs  trand.)  and 
elao  Blum,  Einleitung  in  Rom's  alte  Geschichte  (1828.)  p.  180.  seqq. 

9.  Curru  nitido  diem  qui,  &c.  "  Who  with  thy  radiant  cbariot  unfoldest  and  bidest  tbe 
day,  and  arisest  another  and  the  same."  Tbe  sun  is  here  said  to  bide  tbe  day  at  its  setfing, 
and  to  arise  on  the  morrow  a  new  luminary  with  the  new  day,  but  in  all  its  former  splen- 

dour.  11.  Possis  visere.   u  Mayest  thou  behoid."  13.  Rite  maturoe  aperire  partus,  &c. 

"  Ilitbyia,  propitious  in  safely  producing  mature  births,  protect  the  Roman  mothers." 
llitbyia  is  anotber  name  for  Diana  or  Artcmis,  and  probably  of  oriental  origin.  Tbe  Greek», 
however,  sought  to  make  it  a  native  appellation,  and  hence  called  the  goddess  not  only 
'E/Xt/^ia,  but  also  'EXcuto,  as  if  tbe  name  was  derived  from  the  verb  iXttdu,  "  to  coroe  " 
and  indicated  tbe  divinity,  without  whose  aid  no  one  comes  into  tbe  ligfat.  The  true  ety- 
moiogy,  according  to  Creuzer,  would  perhaps  make  the  name  approiimate  to  Myiittaand 
Alilat,  all  being  orientai  terms,  and  woubl  convey  tbe  ideas  ofnigbt  and  production.  Com- 

pare  Creuzcrs  SymboWc,  trad.  far  Guigniaut,  roi  2.  p.  101.  15.  Lueina,    Coropare  Ca- 

tuOns,  34. 13.  "  Tu  Lucina  dolentibus  dicia  puvrperis."  16.  Genitalis.   Compare  tbe  ex- 

planation  of  Doring :  "  Quac  gignentes  seu  puerptras  opc  sua  lcvat,  genituraefaret,  ctsepro- 
jritiam  pratbct  "    Consult  also  Various  Readings. 

17.  Producas  subolem.  "  Incre.ase  our  offspring."— — Pairum.  "  Of  tbe  senate."— 20. 
Lcgc  marita.  Alluding  to  the  Julian  law,  "  De  maritandis  ordiuibus,*'  holding  out  induce- 
ments  for  entering  tbe  married  state,  and  imposbg  penalties  on  celibncy.  Tbe  end  of  it 
was  to  promote  population,  and  repair  the  ioss  occasioned  by  the  carnage  of  tbe  civil  wars. 
Aagustus  had  turned  bis  attention  to  this  point  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  suprerae 
power,  but  bisefforts  met  witb  great  opposition  from  tbe  nobility.  At  last  tbe  famous  Lex 
Julia,  "  De  maritandis  ordinibus,"  was  passed  during  the  same  year  in  which  tbe  Sae- 
cular  Games  were  celebrated,  and  the  emperor  hoped  tbat  his  own  weight  of  autho- 
rity,  with  tbat  of  the  senate  superadded,  would  put  down  all  dissatisfaction.  The  espe- 
riment,  however,  proved  only  partially  successful,  and  nothing  efTectualwas  done  until 
A-  U.  C.  763,  whcn  the  Let  Papia  Poppaea,  proposed  by  tbe  consuls  Papius  and  Poppaeus, 
was  enacted.  Tbis  was  done  at  the  request  of  Augnstus,  and  the  object  of  tbc  new  statute 
wai  to  enforce  and  enlarge  tbe  Julian  law.  By  this  new  ordinance,  whoever  in  the  city  had 
three  cbildrea,  in  the  other  parts  of  Italy  four,  and  in  the  provinces,  five,  was  entitled  to 
rertain  privileges  and  immunitiea.  Hence  the  famous  Jut  trium  libcrorum,  so  oftcn  men- 
tioned  by  Plipy,  MartiaJ,  and  otber?.   The  privileges  of  having  three  childrcn  were.  en  i?.- 
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eroption  from  tbe  trouble  of  guardianship,  a  priority  in  bearing  offices,  and  a  treble  propor- 
tion  of  corn.  Those  who  lived  in  celibacy,  could  not  succeed  to  an  inberiUaee,  escept  of 
their  nearest  relations,  unlessthey  married  within  a  hundred  days  after  tbe  deatf»  ot  the 
testator;  nor  receive  an  entire  legacy.  And  what  they  were  thus  deprivedof,  feU,  Vncer- 
tain  cases,  as  au  escbeat  to  tlie  excbequer  or  the  prince's  private  purse.  Compare,  onthis 
subject,  Tacilus,  Ann.  3  25.  Liysius  Excurs.  in  Tacit.Le.  Dto  Casstus,  54. 16.  Sufioj 
Aug.  34.  Epit.  Lir.  69.  Plin.  Ep.  7.  16.  Vlpian,  fragm.  3.  1.  Gotkcfrtd.  ad  Le^.Pap 
Popp.  c.  7.  ttqq.  p.  280.    Utii.taius  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  1.  tit.  25.  $  5.  scqq.  p.        tcqq . 

21.  Ccr/ttf  undenot,  &c  "  That  the  stated  revolutiou  of  ten  time»  eleven  yeers  may  re- 
ncw  tbe  hymns  and  sports,  celebratcd  by  crouds  thrice  in  the  hrigbt  season  of  day,  and  ss 
often  in  the  pleasing  night."  The  "Saecular  solemnities  lasted  three  days  and  three  nijrfcs?. 
Compare  lutroductory  Remarks.  As  regards  thr  sacculum,  (HOyears,)  compar**  Eiplenato- 
ry  Note?,  Ode  4. 6.  42.  and  the  commencement  of  the  9ibylline  verses  which  bad  refcreace 
tothe  celebralion. 

tiW  irdrav  /ij>iotos  7c*»  xpbvoi  avQpvxotat 
$utiK,  fif  iritav  Uariv  bUa  «rfirXor  iiti**v. 
utftx  faQu,  '?uuaU,  tal  o!>  fidXa  Xfatai  avrli 
aiftvtfiOai  Tttft  sAvra. 

&'>.  Vosquc  rtraccs  cecinisse,  &c.  "  And  do  you,  ye  Fates,  true  in  uttering  what  kv 
been  once  determined,  and  whnt  thc  fised  event  of  things  confirms,  join  favourable  destt 
nies  to  those  already  past."    The  expression  veraccs  eetinissc  is  a  Graecism  for  veraces  m  ca- 

ncndo.    Dictum  is  equivalent  to  constitutum  a  falo.  29.  Ttllus.   Tbe  K.artb  ts  here  ad- 

dres>ed  as  one  of  the  deities,  to  whicb  sacrifir.es  were  ordered  to  be  raade,  by  the  SfbyHine 
versts.  Compare  Introductory  Remarks,  and  tbe  'anguage  of  the  verses  themseWea:  aUt 
ii  Vaitj  n\rt6tyuitf}  votctft  rt  K.ii  lt  {cpoiro  ufXatva.——3Q.  Spicta  donet  Cerertm  ccrxma.  **  Gift  Ce- 
rea  with  a  crown,  made  of  the  ears  of  corn."  This  was  tbe  usoal  offering  to  Ceres.  Ccmparc 
Tibulltu.  1. 1.  15.  In  Greek  she  is  frequently  styled  tbvrfyavoi  Mf*4TW>  and  sbe  is  repre?ent« 
ed  crowned  in  this  manner  on  an  ancient  gold  coin,  of  which  Graevnw  gives  a  copy  in  hts 

Lectiones  Htswdtae,  c  7.  16.  Nutriant  ictustt  aquae  taiubres,  dre.   *  And  may  reftesbin; 

rains,  and  salubrious  breeses  from  Jove,  nonrtsh  the  productions  of  the  fields."  As  regarfi 
the  interpretation  here  given  to  fetus,  compare  Cicero,  Orat.  2.  30.  "  qmrnAiores  ager  fetus 
possit  et  fcrandiorts  cdert."  Mitscherlich.  however,  refers  it  to  the  whole  increase  of  fbe 
year,  as  well  on  thc  part  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  as  from  tbe  soil. 

33.  Condito  ttlo.  "  VYHh  thineairow  hidden  in  the  quiver."  Apollo,  w  ith  bow  unbcc:. 
is  mild  and  gentlc  ;  but  nhen,  in  anger,  he  draws  the  arrow  from  its  case,  and  bendsfcis 
bow, he  becomcs the god  of  pestilence.  (Ode  2  10  30.)  He  is  here addressed  intheformer 

of  tbese  characters.  34.  Audi  pueros.    Frora  tbcse  words,  and  from  audi  pucH&i,  foward 

the  close  of  thc  stansa,  it  would  appear  that  the  youths  and  maidens  sang  in  alterasle  cho- 

rus  the  respective  praises  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  35  Eeginabicornis.    "  C^e«ceal<nleen.,' 

AUuding  to  herappearance  durinp  the  first  dnys  of  the  new  moon.    Compare  tbe  Greek  *r- 

KtoaXa.  37.  Roma  si  reslrnm  ett  o/mi.    The  allusion  \*  to  the  rrojans'  bavinf  abaadoned 

their  native  seats,  and  having  bcen  led  to  Italy  by  an  omcle  received  from  Anollo.  Com- 
pare  Virgil,  Aen.  4.  343.  seqq.  Diana  is  here  joined  with  Apollo,  and  the  foundine  of  Rorn'1 
is  ascribed  by  the  bard  to  their  united  auspices.— —  Hiattxic  turmae.  Tbe  reference  is  ti> 
'•  thc  Trojan  bands"  of  Aeoeas.  As  regards  the  Trojan  descent  of  tbe  Romans,  cotnpar 
Explaiiatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  o.  38.  Btum,  in  his  recent  and  very  ingeniou?  wnrk  (Esdeitsrf 
in  Rom  s  alie  Geschichtc,  p.  154.  uuq.)  makcs  Romulus  and  Remus  to  have  been  two  old 
mau  dcities. 

41.  Sinefraudc.    *4  Without  harm."    Coropare  the  words  of  Upiam,  (Itg.  131.  dc  *-  $ 
"  aiHnd  fraus  «f,  aiiud  puena.    Fraas  tnim  sinc  potna  mc  pottst .  poena  Sine  fraudt  em  »*'• 
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;*iesi»  Poena  est  hoxoc  vindirta  ;  fraus  et  ipsa  noxa  dicitw,  tl  quasipocnat  quncdam  pracpara- 
tio.  14.  Ptura  rciictis.  **  More  ample  possessions  tban  those  left  bebind."  i.  e.  a  more 
cxtensive  empire  than  their  native  one.— —45.  Di.  Addressed  to  Apollo  and  Dianajoint- 
ly.  47.  Romuiae  genti  date  remque,  &c.  "  Grent  to  tbe  people  of  Romulus  prosperity, 
and  a  namerous  offspring,  and  every  honour."  lly*dcctts  omne  is  meant  every  thing  that 
can  increase  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  empire. 

49.  Quique  tos  bubus,  «&c.   The  allusion  is  now  to  Augustus  as  tbe  rcpresentative  of  the 
Roroan  name.    (Consult  Various  Readings.)   As  regards  tbc  expression  bubus  aibis,  it  is  to 
bc  observed,  that  tbe  SibyMine  verses  prescribed  the  colour  of  the  victims,  ({aAcvxot  raZpoi.) 
■30.  Clarus  Anchisae  Vcntrisqucsanguis.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4. 5.  I.and4. 

15-  31.  61.  Imperet  beUantcprior,  &c.  Compare  FtrgU,  Aen.  6. 652.  as  cited  under  the  Va- 

rious  Readinga.  53.  Jam  mari  tcrraque.    In  this  and  tbe  succeeding  stanca  the  poel 

dweUs  upon  the  giories  of  tbe  reigo  of  Augustus,  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Rome.  

Manus  patcntes.    «•  Our  powerfol  forces  "    Compare  the  remarlc  of  Fea.   "  Poeta  laudat 

pariter  ezercitus  terrestres,  et  maritimos,  qui  adeo  Augusti  ipsius  ^loriae  conlribuerant.n  64. 

Modut.    Compare  Explanatory  Notcs,  Ode  4.  14.  41.  Albanas  seeures.   "  The  Alban 

axca."  i.  e.  tbe  Roman  power.  An  allusion  to  the  seeuris  audfasccs,  as  tbe  badges  of  civil  and 
railitary  autbority.  Albanas  is  bere  equivalent  to  Romanas,  in  accordance  wilh  tbe  receiv- 
ed  belief  that  Rome  was  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa.— — 56.  Scythae.    Compare  Lxplana. 

tory  Notes,  Ode  4.  14.41.  56.  India.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  14.  41.aod 

L22.66. 

67.  Jam  Fides,  el  Pax,  &c.  According  to  the  bard,  tbe  golden  Bge  has  n&w  returncd,  and 
has  brought  back  with  it  the  dcities,  who  had  fled  to  tbeir  native  skies,  during  tbe  iron  age, 

from  the  crimes  and  mberies  of  earth.    Compare  Hcsiod,  fyy.  *<j<  fy.  197.  seqq.  Pax.  An 

allosion  tothe  closiug  of  the  temple  of  Janus.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  15.  8. 

•  ■  Pudorque  priscus.   "  And  the  puriry  of  earlier  days."'  59.  Beata  pleno,  &c.  Com- 

pare  Epist.  I.  12  28.  41  Anrea  fruges  Italiae  plcno  dcfudit  copia  cornu." 

«1.  Augur,  ttfulgenU,  &c.  "  May  Apollo,  god  of  prophecy,  and  adorned  with  the  glit- 
tering  bow,"  Ae.   (The  period  after  artus,  in  our  priuted  text,  is  a  typographical  error; 

a  comma  most  be  subsrituted,  as  Phoebue  is  the  nominative  t«»  proroztt.)  Futgeide  decorus 

areu.   Compare  tbe  Greek,  xptwfrofo*,  ie>yup&ro(a(  62.  Camcnis.    Compare  Explanatory 

Notcs,  Ode  3.  4.  21-  ■  63.  t^ui  tatutari  lerat  arte,  &c.  An  allusion  to  Apollo  as  the  god 
of  medicine.  Compare  the  appellations  bestowedupon  bim  bytheGreek  poet  in  reference 
to  this;  iti<rmf  #irto?,  owr^p,  Ac.  and  Spankeim,  ad  Callim.  Hymn.  in  Del.  214.  On  the  origin 
of  medicine,  consult  Sprengel,  Hisloire  de  la  Medccine,  (French  transl.)  ivl.  1.  f>.  18  •eqq.-— 
ln  tbis  stansa,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  four  attributes  of  Apollo  are  distinctly  ex- 
pressed:  bis  skill  in  oracular  divination,  in  tbe  use  of  the  bow,  in  music,  and  in  the  bealing 

65.  Si  Palalinas  videt  aequus  arces.  "  If  he  looks  with  a  favouring  cye  on  the  Palatine 
sammits/'  i.  e.  if  be  lends  a  favouring  car  to  the  solemn  strains,  wnicli  we  are  now  pouring 
forth  in  bis  temple  on  tbc  Palatine  hill.  66.  Fdix.  Consult  Various  Readings,— — 67. 
AUerum  in  luslrum,  hc.  "  For  another  lustrum,  and  an  always  happierage."  The  term 
lustrum  is  here  used  in  its  common  acceptation,  and  not  for  taeculum,  as  Baxter  supposes. 
The  saecular  gaines  would  seem,  on  the  preaent  occasion,  to  have  coincided  with  the  com- 
xnencement  of  a  new  lustram  :  and  bencc  the  prayer  of  the  chorus  tbat  Rome,  during  tho 
iotervening  period,  may  enjdy  tbe  protection  of  the  god. 

69.  Aventimm.    Diana  had  a  temple  on  the  Aventine  hill    Compare  Propcrtius,  El.  4. 

9.  and  Martiul,  Ep.  6.  64.  Algidum.    Compare  Explanatory  Notts,  Ode  1.  21.  6.  78. 

Quindecim  preces  virorum.    The  Qui  tdcccmviri,  to  whoae  custody  tbe  Sibylline  books  were 
^onfided,  alwavs  begaatheir  consoJuuou  of  tb*»se  oracles  wkh  prayer?.  To  thetn  also  wa* 


■ 
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entrusted  tbe  general  supcrintendance  of  the  Saecular  solemnities.  73.  Heec  Jatetrt 

sentire,  Ac.   The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows:  Ego  ehorus,  docius  dkert  loarfe*  tt 
Phoebi  a  Dianae,  reparto  domum  bonam  ccrtamqut  syem,  Jotem  cunctosque  deot  aeatwefcser 
This  proceeds  from  the  united  chorus  of  youths  and  maidens.  who,  being  represented  by 
their  coryphaeus,  or  leader,  appcar  as  a  singie  individual.   In  our  own  idtom,  however,  tbe 

plural  must  be  substituted:  "We,  the  chorus,"  &c.  Haec  sentire.    "  Ratify  these  oor 

prayers."    Sentire  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  tancire. 


Before  concluding  onr  remarks  on  this  poem,  a  few  observations  relative  to  the  two  detlie* 
most  frequently  mentioned  in  it,  may  not  be  improper. 

A  very  striking  nnalogy  eitsts  between  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Crishna  of  the 
Hindooe.   Both  are  inventors  of  the  flute.   (Compare  Asiatie  Bcsearchu,  rot.  8.  f.  65.) 
Crishna  k  deceived  by  tbe  nympb  Tulasi,  as  Apollo  is  by  Daphne,  and  the  two  maidens  are 
cach  changed  into  trees,  of  which  tbe  tulaai  is  sacred  to  Crishna,  as  tbe  laurel  is  to  Apollo. 
The  victory  of  Crishna  overthe  serpent  Caliya-naga,  on  the  borders  of  the  Yamona,  recalls 
to  miud  that  of  Apollo  over  the  serpent  Python  ;  and  it  ts  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  van- 
qutshed  reptiles  respectively  participate  iu  tbe  homage  that  is  rendered  to  the  victors.  Nor 
does  the  legend  of  Apollo  belray  a  rescmblance  merely  with  tbe  fables  of  India.    A  very 
atrong  aflinity  exists,  in  this  respect,  between  the  religious  systems  also  of  Egypt  and  Greece. 
We  find  the  same  animal^the  w/Jf,  which  by  its  oblique  coorse  typified  the  rath  of  the  star 
of  day,  consecratyd  to  tbe  sun  both  at  Lycopolis  and  Delphi.   Tbis  embietn  transports  into 
thevGreek  traiJitions  the  fables  relative  to  the  combats  of  Osirb.  Thc  Egyptian  deity  comes 
•  '  to  the  aid  of  his  son  Orus,  under  the  figure  of  a  wolf,  and  Latona  disguises  herself  undertbe 
form  of  this  sarne  animal  when  she  quitsthe  Hyperborean  countries  to  take  refuge  tn  Delos. 
(Compare  Pausanias,  2.  10.  Diod.  Sie.  1.  86.  Synes.  dc  Provid.  1.  115.  Eustb.  1.  50.  Aristoi 
Hist.  An.  6.  35.   Jklian.  HiU.  Ane.  4.  4.)    In  the  festival  of  tbe  Daphnepboria,  wbich  tbe 
Thebans  celebrated  every  nintb  year  in  honour  of  Apollo,  it  ts  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  an 
astronomical  charactcr.    Ittook  its  name  from  the  laurel  tree,  which  tbe  fairest  youlhsof 
the  city  carried  around  ia  solemn  procession,  and  which  was  adorned  with  flowers  aod 
branches  of  olive.   To  an  olive  tree,  decorated  in  tts  turn  with  branches  of  lanrel  acj 
fiowers  intertwined,  and  covered  wilh  a  veil  of  purple,  were  suspended  globes  of  diiferent 
sizes,  types  of  the  sun  and  planeta,  and  ornamented  witb  garlands  tbe  number  of  which  was 
a  symbol  of  the  year.    On  the  altar  too  burnt  a  flame,  the  agitation,  colour,  and  crackfiogof 
which  served  to  reveal  the  future,  a  species  of  divination  peculiar  to  tbe  sacerdotal  order. 
and  which  prevailed  also  at  Olympia,  in  Elis.  the  centre  of  most  of  the  sacerdotal  usa^t' 
of  the  day.   Tbe  god  of  the  sun  became  also  the  god  of  music,  by  a  natural  altusioo  fo  tbe 
movements  of  the  planets,  and  the  mysterious  harmony  of  the  spheres:  and  the  bawi,  the 
universal  type  of  tbe  divine  essence  among  the  Egyptians,  is  with  the  Greeks  tbe  sarred  bird 
of  Apollo.  {Aelian.  Hist.  An.  10. 14.)   As  soon,  however,  as  tbis  Apollo,  wbetberhis  origtn 
is  to  be  traced  to  tbe  valley  of  the  Nile,  or  the  plains  of  India,  assumes  a  cnarked  station  in 
the  Grecian  mythology,  the  nalional  spirit  labours  to  disengage  bim  of  his  astronomical 
attributes.    Henceforward  every  mysterious  or  scientific  idea  disappears  frora  theDaphne- 
phoria:  they  now  become  only  commemorative  of  tbe  passion  of  tbe  god  for  ayoong 
virgin,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  his  suit.   A  new  deity,  Helios,  ('H>^),  discharges  all  tbe 
functions  of  the  sun.    Tbis  god,  in  his  quality  of  son  of  Uranus  and  Terra,  is  placed  among 
tbe  cosmogonical  personifications  :  he  has  no  part  t*  play  io  the  fables  of  the  poets,  aad  be 
is  only  twice  nanied  in  Homer,  once  as  the  father  of  Circe,  and  again  as  revealing  to  Vulcan 
the  iafidelity  of  his  spouse.    He  bas  no  priests,  no  worship:  no  solemn  festival  is  celebrated 
in  his  praise.   Thereupon,  freed  from  every  attribute  of  an  abstract  nature,  ApoIIo  appears 
in  tbe  balls  of  Olympus,  participates  in  the  cclcstial  banquets,  interferesin  the  quarrels  oi 
p-arth,  becomes  the  tutelary  god  of  tbe  Trojans,  the  protector  of  Pnris  and  Acneas,  tbe  siave 
of  Admetus,  and  the  lover  of  Daphne.    So  true  is  it,  tbat  all  these  changes  in  fbe  cberaerer 
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oi  this  divinity  were  effected  by  the  transmuting  power  of  rae  Grecian  spirit,  that  we  see 
Apollo  preserve  in  the  mysteries,  which  formed  so  many  deposits  of  the  sacerdotal  tradi- 
tions,  the  astronomicaJ  attribates  of  which  tbe  public  worsbip  bad  dcprived  him ;  and,  at  a 
Uter  period,  we  find  the  New  Platonists  endeavouring  to  restore  to  bim  these  tame  attributes, 
wben  they  wisbed  to  form  an  allegorical  system  of  religious  science  and  philosopby  oot  of 
the  absordities  of  polytheism.  But,  in  t.he  popular  religion,  instead  of  being  tbe  god  from 
whom  emanate  fecondity  and  increase,  he  is  a  simple  shepberd  conducting  tbe  herds  of 
anotber.  Instead  of  dying  and  arising  again  to  life,  he  is  ever  young.  Instead  of  scorching 
tbe  earth  and  its  inbabitants  witb  his  devouriog  rays,  he  darts  bis  fearful  arrows  from  his 
qoiver  of  gold.  Instead  of  announcing  the  future  in  tbe  mysterious  language  of  the  planets, 
be  prophecies  in  his  own  name.  Nor  does  he  any  longer  direct  the  barroony  of  the  spheres 
by  the  notes  of  bis  mystic  lyre;  he  has  now  an  instrument,  invented  by  Mercury  and  per* 
iected  by  himsclf.  Tbe  dances,  too,  of  the  stars  cease  to  be  conducted  by  him,  for  he  now 
moves  at  the  head  of  tbn  nine  Muses,  (the  nine  strings  of  bis  divine  cithara),  tbe  divinities 
who  preside  each  over  one  of  tbe  liberai  arts. 

Disma  underwent  a  cbange  equally  remarkable.  At  Delos  she  ts  evidently  a  cosmogonical 
power ;  for  she  is  the  mother  of  Eros,  who  in  tbe  Theogonies  is  always  taken  for  tbe  creative 
force.  With  tbe  Scytbians  she  is  a  lerocious  goddess,  eager  after  the  blood  of  men,  and  of 
a  frightful  form.  As  such  she  first  appeared  tn  the  Spartans,  since,  at  tbe  very  sight  of  bert 
they  fell  into  an  atfrigbt  bordering  on  delirium.  In  Colchis,  she  bas  so  little  of  the  Grecian 
character  as  to  defeod  the  golden  fleece  against  the  altempts  of  the  Argonauts.  Her 
hounds  guard  the  seven  doors  of  tbe  enclosure  whicb  contains  the  precious  treasure,  and 
ber  voice  issues  commands  to  monsters  that  recall  the  fictions  of  India.  At  Ephesus,  the 
slightest  inspection  of  ber  figure  betrays  the  sacerdotal  imprint— But  how  different  a  being 
is  ahe  in  the  GrCcian»  mytbology  !  And  yet,  on  a  closer  inspection,  we  sball  find  tbat  even 
bere  none  of  her  atlributes  completely  abandon  her.  if  she  is  tbe  goddess  of  tbe  chase,  it 
is  because  Isis,  accompanied  by  her  faithful  hounds  and  tbe  dog-headed  Anubis,  searcbed  for 
tbe  body  of  her  husband,  and  tbe  companions  of  Isis  become  tbe  pack  of  Diana.  If  sbe 
guides  in  the  heavens  tbe  silvery  globe  tbat  dissipates  the  obscurity  of  the  nigfat,  and  if  ber 
brow  is  adorned  with  the  splenduurs  of  the  crescent,  it  is  because  Isis  is  the  mooo,  and  the 
crescent  appears  among  the  ornaments  of  the  goddess  of  Ephesus.  If  she  is  the  cause  of 
the  innrraities  of  women,  if  she  strikcs  them  with  dehrium  and  sometimes  even  with  death  ; 
if  in  this  way  she  slew  the  daughters  of  Niobe  ;  it  is  because  she  remembered  having  been 
the  Tithrambo  of  Egypt,  or  the  moon  viewed  witb  reference  to  its  unhealtby  influence.  In 
tbe  same  manner  she  becomes  Hecate  slain  by  Hercules  and  resoscitated  by  Phorcys.  And 
yet,  so  great  is  ibe  repugnance  of  the  Greeks  to  admit  any  tbiog  into  their  religious  system 
tbat  may  have  a  reference  to  science.  that,  as  they  teparate  Apolio  and  Helios,  so  they  raake 
two  distinct  deittes  of  Diana  and  Selene,  and  thus  render  the  goddess  of  the  chace  morc 
free,  more  independant, and  possessed  of  raore  individuality.  A  virgin,  sbe  defies  tbe  power 
of  love:  she  panishes  with  severify  the  errors  of  her  attendant  nymphs.  Thb  notion  of 
virgtnity,  prevalent  even  in  tbe  worship  of  savage  oations,  is  an  idea  natural  to  man,  and 
which  sacerdotal  influence  seeks  to  record  and  prolnng.  With  the  Greeks,  however,  over 
whom  none  of  this  influence  was  exercised,  such  an  attribute  becoraes  an  object  merely  of 
secondary  importance,  the  effect  of  caprice  or  of  the  modesty  of  a  yonng  feraale,  and  the 
poets  at  one  time  throw  doubts  upon  its  reality,  and,  at  another,  upon  its  duration.  Yet, 
virgin  as  she  is,  Diana  presides  at  the  delivery  of  females,  a  combination  tn  which  no  one 
can  mistake  the  rc-union  of  the  power  which  destroys  witb  that  which  creates.  We  see 
then  bow  incohereot  aro  the  traces  of  sacerdotal  ideas  which  survive  this  strange  meta- 
inorphosis.  The  Hertha  of  Scythia,  the  Bendis  of  Thrace,  the  Isis  of  Egypt,  tbe  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  that  motionless,  cnigmatical,  and  fettered  mummy,  become,  beneatb  tbe  Grecian 
akies,  a  young  and  active  huotress,  who,  in  her  course  as  rapid  as  the  winds,  pursues,  on  the 
mountaln-tops,  the  timid  inhabitaots  of  the  woods.  ( Constant,  Dt  la  ReligUm,  tol.  2.  p.  39? 
seqq. 
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SATIRES. 
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ON  ROMAN  SATIRE- 

T«w  icholaM  of  earherdays  wcre  accuitemcd  to  difpate,  srilh  no  little  ckprce  of  ardoar,  oo  tbe  ori- 
gi« of  Romau  Satire,  as  well  as  oo  tbe  meanbttr  of  Ux  term  by  which  this  species  of  coroposrtioc.  h  tvoat 
fo  be  deeignated  Tbe  Abbe  GarnierS  dcfines  a  Satire  to  be,  a  poem  without  anv  refcular  action,  of  a 
certain lettgtb,  eilher  indul£ing;  in  invectivo,  or of  an  ironical  character,  and  dinccted  §£ain»t  the  Ticen 
'.□d  the  failiagi  of  roen  wilh  a  view  to  thair  correction.  Was  Satire,  regarded  in  thb  !i?ht,  an  inTeotioa 
of  tbe  Romaos,  or  did  tbej,  in  thii  brancli  of  literature,  aa  in  almost  ever)  other,  merely  follow  in  the 
peth  of  aome  Grecian  original  ?  Juliui  Scaliger,3  Daniel  Hemsius,4  and  Spanheiro.s  bave  mainta.»oed 
the  latter  opinioo,  io  opposition  to  Horacc  ond  Qu.ntilian,  whose  autbority  hai  been  snpported  andde- 
£ended  b?  Casauboo.  Thii  wbole  controreniy,  bowever,  proved  eventually,  like  so  maoy  others  ot  a  ti- 
milar  naturc,  only  a  dupute  aboot  words,  and  it  ceased  the  munirnt  the  subject  wai  cleariy  understood. 
Dacter,  Knenig,  aod  other  wnten  otr  entitlerl,  afler  Casaubon,  to  the  merit  of  haring  clcared  up  tfee 
question  tosech  a  drgree,  as  to  render  any  farther  diicussion  unoeceisary. 

iwost  ftboyij  nll  thin^i^ pjxmrt?  s^&inst  confoiirictin^  to^cthcr  t^vo  tcrros  which  tnvf?       ftccidtfiitil  r*? 
^cmblance  ia  form,  but  quite  diflVrent  etymologies,  the  Greek  Satyre  and  the  Roman  Se/jrt.e  The 
former  wni  a  ipecies  of  jocose  drama,  io  which  Satyrs  Were  made  to  play  thr  prineipal  part,  and  hence 
ihe  appcll^tior»  whtch  itreceired.    VVehaTe  but  one  piece  of  thia  kind  remaminj;,  tbe  Ciclopt  of  E»ri- 
pidea.    On  tbc  othcrhand,  the  Roman  Satire  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  by  tbe  ancient  writer* 
toEunius,  differed  trom  the  Satyre  of  the  Greeks,  in  thaf,  bein»  withouta  plot,  and  embracing  noregp- 
lat  eod  coatinued  action,  itwai  intendtd  for  the  closet,  not  for  tbe  sta-e.   Thrs  Satire  wal  nolhrr  a 
drama,  ao  epic  poem,  nor  a  lyric  effiukm.  Neilher  was  it  a  didactic  pieos,  in  the  strict  aeose  of  a\e 
word,  according  u>  which,  a  didactic  poem  is  taken  to  signify  a  prodoction  in  verte,  wbkh  derek-pc?, 
nota  single  truth,  bot  a  systero  of  trotbs,  or  rather  a  doctrioe,  and  oot  ifl  a  traository  roanner  or  by 


1.  Comp ire  SdwcIL,  ffisl.  Litt.  Rom.  voL  1.  p.  143.  Btqq.  J.  Casauboni,  De  Saiync*  Grotcorvm 
potsi  r.t  Romanorum  Satira.,  ed.  Jlambach.  liail<u\  1744  Ditcour*  tur  la  .Saitre,  ou  fcm  uamtnt  son 
origine,  tetpmgres  et  les  changcmens  gui  lui  aont  arrives,  par  Dacier.  (Mem.  de  PAcad  eej  JnjcrrpL 
f  t  B.  L.  voi  2  )  G.  L.  Koemg,  de  Satira  Romana  ejusque  auctortbus pratapw.  OLUnb  1790.  aad 
the  prefaces  of  Ruperti  and  Koenit;  to  their  editions  of  Jovenal  and  Persioi. 

«.  Jtfrm.  de  V  Acad,  dts  Inscript  et  B.  L.  voL  45.  p.  30.  Cotnpare  SaZrrr,  Tktorie  dcr  tchocn 
Kunste^  e.  v.  Satirt. 

X  De  Artt  Poetic*.  t.  12. 

4.  D*  Satira  Horatiana. 

r>.  Sur  le*  Cesors  de  Juiicn. 

6.  BenUtv  mt  Ph,'„ru,  t>.        wqq.  «I  Tond.  HIG,    Ccropnre  Th^trt  of  fte  Grt*kj,  2u\  ri  p. 
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wi/  ot'  d.gresaion,  but  witfa  roethod  and  formal  reasoning.    Tbe  ancieots  legerded  cech  species  of verse 
as  belongmg  peculiarly  to  one  particular  kindtf  poetry.   Tbus  tb«  Hexarneler  was  reserved  for  «pic 
aod  didactic  poems ;  tbe  Hesameter  and  Pentameter,  alteroatelj  succeeding  eat-b  oiber,  weie  employ- 
ed  to  elegiac  effusions ;  tbe  Iambic  was  u»cd  in  dramatic  coropositions,  while  the  drrJerent  lyric  mea- 
sures  were  devoled  to  the  spccies  of  poetry  wbicb  bore  tbat  name.    Now,  the  Satire  of  Ennkis  deviaied 
from  this  rule,  in  excluding  none  of  tbese  several  roetres.    All  rhythms  suiled  it  equally  well,  and  tbe 
old  poct  employed  them  ail  in  their  tura.   It  is  frorn  this  medley  of  verws,  thus  employed,  tbat  tbe 
wame  of  Saiires  (Saiirae)  was  given  to  these  productions  of  Eonias.1    Among  the  Romrtns,  a  phrrter 
or  basin,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  fruits,  was  oflered  up  every  year  to  Ceres  and  Becchus  as  tbe  first  frutts 
of  tbe  seasoo.    This  was  tcrmed  Satura  or  Saiira,  the  word  lanx  being  uudcratood.    ln  like  manncr,  a 
law  cootainmg  scveral  distinct  particulars  or  clouses,  was  denominated  Lex  Saturat    From  tfaese 
exsroples,  tbe  pcculiar  meaning  of  the  lenn  Satirae,  m  tbe  caae  of  Exraius,  will  be  clearly  perceived. 

After  Eouius  caruc  Pacuvius,  who  took  the  former  for  his  model.  So  few  fragment*,  bowever,  re> 
maio  of  his  wntings,  as  to  render  it  impossibte  for  us  to  (brm  aoy  dc&nitc  opimoa  of  bia  Satirical  pro- 
ductioos.  Lucilius  succceded,  and  eflecud  an  important  change  in  this  species  of  composition,  by  giv- 
ing  the  preference,  and,  in  some  instances  exclusively  so,  to  the  Hexameter  verse.  From  tbe  greater 
airef  regularitj  which  this  alteration  produced,  as  well  as  from  the  raore  didactic  fonuof  hii  pieoet,  ia 
their  eiming  less  at  comic  eflect  tban  those  of  Ennius,  and  more  at  the  improvement  of  others  by  tbe 
correction  of  vice,  Lacilius,  and  not  Ennius,  was  rcgarded  by  many  of  ihe  ancients  as  tlte  fother  ot 
Satire.  After  his  time,  the  Hexameter  versification  carae  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  garb  for  this 
species  of  poetry,  end  the  word  Satire  pa»sed  from  its  primitive  significstion  to  tbe  meaoing  giveo  it  nt 
thecororaencernent  of  thesc  remarks,  aud  which  has  been  also  retained  inourown  daya, 

The  finishing  band  to  Roman  Satire  was  pat  by  Horace.  Tbus  fivr  be  has  been  described  aa  tbe 
gTeat  roaster  of  Roman  Ljric  Poetrj,  whether  amatorj,  convivial,  or  moral.  s  We  havr  still  to  consider 
him  as  aSatiric,  humoroas,  or  familiar  writer,  in  wbicb  cliaracter  (though  be  chiefly  valued  himself  on 
iiis  odes),  he  is  more  instructive,  and  perhaps  equally  plrasing.  He  is  also  more  of  an  original  poct  in 
his  Satires  than  in  bis  lyric  compositions.  Daoiel  Heiosius,  indeed,  in  his  confused  and  prolix  disser- 
tatfon, M  Bt  Satira  Hsratiana^  has  pointed  ont  seversl  passages,  wbich  be  tbioks  have  beeo  suggested 
bjr  tbe  comedies  and  satyric  dramas  of  tbe  Greeks.  Tf,  however,  we  except  the  draroatic  fortn  whkh 
fce  has  giveo  to  so  many  of  his  Satires,  it  will  be  dirueult  to  fiud  anj  geoeral  resemblance  between  them 
and  those  productioos  of  tbe  Greek  stage  wbich  are  at  preseot  extaot.  Satire  had  remained,  in  a 
great  measure,  uncultivated  at  Rome,  since  the  tiroe  of  Lucilius,  who  imitated  the  writers  of  the  Greek 
<  omedy,  in  60  fur  as  he  uusparingly  satirited  the  political  lesders  of  the  state.  But  Horace  did  oot 
Irjre,  like  ihe  Greek  comedrarw,  io  an  nnrestrained  deroocracy,  nor,  like  Lucilius,  uoder  ao  aristocracy, 
in  whkhtbere  was  a struggle  for  povrer,  aud  court  was  in  coosequeoce  occasionally  paid  to  the  people. 

Satire,  morc  than  any  olher  kind  of  poetry,  is  iufluenced  by  the  «pirit  and  manners  of  the  age  in 
which  it  appears.  These  arc,  in  fact,  the  aliroent  on  which  it  feeds;  and,  accordingly,  in  tracing  the 
progresi  whicb  bad  becn  roade  io  this  specirs  of  composilioo,  from  tbe  time  of  Lucilius  till  tbe  appear» 
ance  of  tbat  moro  refmed  satire  which  Horace  introduced,  it  is  iropurtant  to  coosider  the  changes  that 
had  taleo  place  during  tliis  interval,  both  in  tbc  manners  of  the  peoplo  aod  tbe  goveroment  of  the  coua- 
try. 

Thr  accomulation  of  wealtb  oaturaliy  teods  to  tbe  corruption  of  a  laod.  Bul  a  people,  who,  like 
tbe  Roraaos,  suddeoly  acquire  it  by  war,  comiscatioos,  and  pillage,  degcnerate  more  quicklj  than  thc 
nations  among  wbom  it  is  collected  bj  tbe  slower  processes  of  art,  commerce,  aod  iodustrj.  At  Roroe, 
a  cornrptk»  of  morals,  occasioned  chiefly  by  an  influx  of  wealth,  had  commenced  in  the  age  of  Loci- 
lias;  but  virtue  bad  slill  farther  declined  in  that  of  Horacc.  Lucilius  arrayed  himself  on  tbe  side  ot 
thosc  wbo  aflected  the  austerity  of  ancient  roanners,  and  who  tricd  to  stero  the  torrent  of  vice,  wbich 


I.  "  Satira  est  carmen  apvd  RomanoSi  nunc  quidcm  maUdieum  et  ad  earpetda  hominvm  vitia  nr- 
chaeat  comoediae  eharaetere  compositutn,  quaU  scripscrunt  Lucitius,  Horatius  et  Ptrsius.  Sed  ahm 
KArrrun,  quod  tx  variis  poematihus  coMtabat,  satim  dictbatur,  qualc  scripserunt  Pacuvivs  et  Ermi- 
.  Dtomcd.  ap.  Putsch.  5.  p.  4S2. 
SL  Compare  FHtu$>s.  v.  Satura,  and  Isidar.  Hisp.  Orig.  5. 16 
S.  I>unlop's  Roman  LiUratHre,  vol  3.  r#.  239.  seqo. 
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aod  the  Oricniai  nations  eren  then  bcgan  to  pour  into  tbe  heart  of  the  repubiic  By  tne  time  «af 
liorace,  the  bulwark  bad  been  brokcn  down,  and  ihose  who  rearcd  it  swept  away.  Civil  war  haci 
burst  asunder  tbe  bonds  of  aociety  ;  property  had  become  insecure ;  and  the  cfiiect  of  thu 
dissolution  remained  evm  alter  the  govermcnt  was  steadily  administcred  by  a  wise  aod  all-j 
pot.  Rorae  had  becorae  not  ouly  tbe  eeat  of  universal  governmeot  and  wealth,  but  also  the  ceutre  of 
attraction  tothe  whole  fainily  of  advcoturers,  the  magnet  which  waa  perpetualry  drawing  «rithsa  fc» 
circle  tbe  collected  worthlessness  of  tbe  world.  Expence,  and  luxury,  and  love  of  magmficence  hai 
succeeded  to  thc  austerify  and  moderation  of  the  ancient  republic.  The  examplc,  too,  of  the  chief  m  - 
nister,  inclined  the  Romans  to  indulgence  in  that  voluptuous  life,  which  so  well  accordcd  with  tbe  ux- 
pcrial  plaos  for  thc  stability  and  security  of  tbe  governraent  A  greater  change  of 
duced  by  the  loss  of  liberty,  than  even  by  the  iocreaae  of  wealth.  Tbe  voice  of  g« 
bcen  last  beard  io  the  last  Phiiippic  of  Cicero.  Some  of  the  distinguiahed  Romaru 
and  prized  the  republican  fonns  of  governtnent,  bad  felleu  io  tbe  ntld  of  civil  coalcnboo,  or  becn  *»- 
cri&ced  during  the  proscripdons.  Of  tbosc  who  survived,  many  vtcre  conciliateil  by  b*  ocnt*  aitd  roja! 
favour,  wbile  otbers,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  calm  that  followed  the  storras  by  which  tbe  state  had  beea 
lately  agitatcd,  acquiesced  in  the  imperial  sway  as  now  affording  the  only  aecunty  for  property  and  life. 
Coortiy  corapliance,  in  consequence,  took  place  of  that  boldness  and  indepeodence  which  charader- 
ised  a  Roman  citixen  in  tbe  age  of  Lucilius.  The  Senators  had  now  political  superiors  to  addrcas,  and 
the  demeanour  which  they  had  einployed  towards  the  emperor  and  his  advisers,  became  hab<mai  to 
them  io  their  intercoursc  witb  their  equals.  Hence,  there  prevailcd  a  polileness  of  bebar;our  and  con- 
versation,  which  diflercd  both  from  the  roughnes-j  of  Cato  Ihe  censor,  and  frora  the  opea-beart^d  urbani- 
ty  of  Scipio  or  Laclius.  Satires,  direrled,  like  thore  of  Lucilif,  and  the  comic  wnters  of  Greece, 
againstpolilkal  characters  in  the  state,  were  precluded  by  tbe  uniry  and  despotiwn  of  power.  If  Luo- 
liusarraigned  in  his  verses  Mutius  and  Lupus,  be  was  supported  by  Scipio  and  LieJius,  or  sotae  otber 
beads  of  a  factioo.  Bot  in  the  time  of  Horace  there  were  no  potitica)  leaders  except  tbose  toierated  by 
the  emperor,  and  who  would  have  protected  a  satirist  in  the  Aogustan  age  from  the  resentment  ot* 
Maeceoas  or  Agrippa  ? 


Tbe  rise  and  ioflueoce  of  men  like  Maecenas,  io  wbom  power  and  wealth  were  ouited  witn.  t 
taste  and  lovc  of  splendour,  iotroduced  what  in  modero  times  hns  been  called  Jashion.  Tbey 
werc  frcquently  iraitated  in  their  villas  and  entertaiuments,  by  those  wbo  had  no  pretensioos  to  emotaia 
such  superiors,  or  who  vied  with  them  ungracefully.  The  wealthy  freedmao  and  provincial  roagisttata 
reodered  themselves  ridiculousby  this  speciesof  rivalry,  and  supplied  eodless  topics  of  eportrve  satkt ; 
foeit  woald  appear  that  Maecenas,  and  those  within  the  pale  of  fashion,  bad  not  made  tbat  progress  b 
truepoltteness,  wbkh  induces  either  to  shun  the  society  of  such  preteuders,  or  toeodure  it  without  cor. 
tribotiog  to  their  exposure.  Heoce  tbe  pictures of  the  selfimportauce  aod  ridkulous  dress  of  Anfldu» 
Luscos,  aod  tbe  eotertainraent  of  Nasidienus  to  wiiich  Maecenas  carried  bis  buffoons  along  with  him,  to 
cootribute  to  Ibe  sport  which  the  absurdities  of  their  host  supplied. 


Io  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  practice,  which  in  raodern 
came  literally  a  profeasion  and  employment.  Those  who  followed  it  did  not,  like  tbe  parasites  of  cJdt 
content  themselves  with  the  offals  from  the  board  of  a  putron.  Assiduous  flattery,  paid  to  a  weaJthr  sod 
childless  bachelor,  was  considcred  al  Romc  as  the  surest  and  readicst  raode  of  enrirhment,  after  the 
connscations  of  property  were  at  an  end,  and  the  plundering  of  provrnces  was  prohibited.  The  darire 
of  amassing  wcallh  cootinued,  tbough  the  roethods  by  which  itwii  forraerly  gaiaed 
aod  the  Romuns  bad  not  acquired  those  habits  wbich  roight  bave  procured  it 


About  the  same  pcriod,  philosopby,  wbich  never  had  made  much  progress  at  Rome,  w^s  cornrpttd 
and  perverted  by  vain  pretenders.  Tbe  unbending  priociples  of  tbe  Stoks  in  pnrticolar,  bad  been 
carried  to  so  extravagant  a  Iength,  aod  were  so  little  io  accordance  with  tbe  feeling  of  tbe  day.or 
manoers  of  a  somcwhat  voluptuoos  coort,  tbat  whatever  ridicule  was  cast  upon  tbem  could  sc 
to  be  generally  acceptable  and  amusing.  • 


In  thc  agc  of  Augustus  the  Romans  had  become  a  nation  of  poets,  and  many  who  bad  no  real  pre 
teosiona  to  tbe  character,  sought  to  occopy,  io  rbyming,  tbat  time  whkh,  io  tbe  days  of  the  repubfj-. 
would  have  been  ernployed  in  raore  worthy  exertkna.   The  practice,  too,  of  recitations 

pubUcassfajblies,  waa  introdcxed  about  tbe  sameperiod;  and  itwr-  «metjmrjr.o 
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«scape  from  the  vauity  and  importunily  of  those,  who  were  predctermincd  to  ddight  thiir  neighboiirs 
«fith  th«  splendour  and  harmony  of  Ihcir  venes.  !n  short,  fbppery  and  cbsurdity  of  every  sriccies 
prevaiicd ;  but  the  Augustan  age  was  ooe  ralher  of  fclly  thart  of  elrocious  erimc.  Auguslos  had  done 
much  for  the  restoration  of  good  order  and  tbe  due  observunce  of  the  laws  ;  and,  thoogh  tbe  vices  e: 
luiury  had  encreased,  the  salutary  effects  of  bia  admiaietration  cbeckod  ihose  inore  vtoleot  uffeoces  that 
so  readily  bnrst  forih  aiuid  thc  slorms  of  an  a^ittttcd  republic.  Nor  did  the  coort  of  Angustns  preseut 
that  tri^btful  scene  of  impurity  and  cruelty,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Domttian,  ruiscd  thc  scom,  und  ralled 
fortb  tbe  satiric  indignation,  of  Juvenal.  In  the  tinw  of  Horace,  Rotne  w«s  ruther  a  theutre,  whcre 
incotutstency  and  folly  perfonned  thc  chief  paris,  and  wbere  notliing  butter  rcmained  for  thc  wise  than 
tu  laugh  at  the  coiuedy  wbich  was  enacted. 

That  Horace  wns  not  nn  indjflerent  spectafor  of  this  rie^iadation  of  hts  country,  appear*  fiom  ht» 
glowing  punegyrict  oo  the  aucient  patriots  of  Rome,  his  rotrcspects  toabctter  age,  and  tothe  simpltcity 
of  the  "pruca  gtns  morlaltum:'1  But  no  bcttcr  weupon  uas  Itft  him  than  th<  lighi  oliafis  of  ridiculc. 
What  could  he  havc  gained  by  pursuiug  the  guilty,  *urord  iu  hand,  as  it  were,  like  Lucilius,  or  arroga- 
ting  to  himself  umong  courtiers  and  tnen  of  the  world  the  cheracter  of  an  ancicnt  ccnsoi  ?  The  looe 
which  he  struck  tvasthc  only  one  thatauitcd  the  period  und  circuinManccs :  it  pervadesihc  wboleofhis 
satires,  aod  is  assumed,  whatever  may  be  the  folly  or  defects  u-ltich  he  thinks  himself  callcd  on  lo 
expoae.  A  wide  field  in  those  days  vvas  left  open  for*atirc,  as  it»  province  was  itot  rtftrictrd  or  pre- 
occopied  by  comedy.  At  Roroe  Ihere  never  had  bceu  nny  natknial  drama  in  which  llotnan  life  was 
exhibited  to  tbe  pubhc  The  playa  of  Terenr*  and  hi»  contemporarie»  reprcsetitcd  Greck,  ool  Roman 
roanners;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  Republic,  and  cominencement  of  the  empire,  the  placc  of  the 
regular  comedy  was  uturped  by  iniraes  or  pantomimes.  All  the  malerials,  then,  which  inothcr  coui:- 
tries  have  been  seizod  by  writers  for  thc  stHge  were  exclusively  at  the  disrosal  and  command  of  the 
satirist.  In  tbe  age  of  Luuis  14,  Boileao  wonld  scarceiy  have  ventnred  to  draw  a  fuli-lcngth  (tortreit 
of  a  rnisaotbrope  or  a  bypocrilc.  Bul  Horace  encountered  no  Molfere,  on  whose  dcpartment  he  migiit 
dread  to  eucroach ;  and,  accordtngly,  his  salircs  rcprcscnt  ulmost  every  divertlty  ol  folly  incidcut  to 
bumnn,  nature.  Sometimes,  too,  he  bcslow*  oti  bis  aatires,  at  least  :o  a  certain  eslrnt,  a  dramaltc  fonn  ; 
and  thus  availshimsclf  of  the  advanlages  trhich  tbe  dratna  supplies.  By  introduciitg  various  cbaraciers 
«liscour-iing  in  (heir  owu  style,  and  expresaing  their  own  peculiar  ^ciititnents,  heobtnincd  a  widcr  raug«- 
than  ifevery  thin?  had  sceroed  to  Qowfrom  the  pen  of  ihe  aulhor.  Hnw  tould  l*c  havc  di»played 
tbe  folties  afld  foibles  of  tbe  age  so  well  tis  in  thc  pcrson  of  a  dave,  perfcctly  acquainied  wiili  his  rnas- 
t«**  private  Hie  ?  howcould  he  harcexhibited  the  cxtravagaucc  of  a  philosophic  secl  >o  justly,  asfrotn 
(fafe  mooth  of  the  pretended  phitosopher,  newly  convertcd  to  stoicism  ?  or  bow  could  he  havc  rlesrrihed 
the  banquet  of  Nasidienos  witb  suvh  truth,  us  from  thc  lips  of  a  gucst  who  bad  been  present  at  the  cn- 
t«rtaiumcnt  J 

llorace  hodalso  al  bis  uncootcsted  dispofal,  ali  tlmse  materials,  which,  in  mbdern  times,  havc  coq- 
tributed  to  tho  formatiou  of  tbe  novel  or  roraancc.  Nothing  resembling  that  attraciive  snecies  of  com- 
|XMitioo  appeared  at  Rome,  before  tbe  time  oi  Petronius  Arbiter,  in  tbc  reign  of  Nero.  Hcnce,  tbosc 
cooik:  occurrcnces  on  the  street,  at  the  tbealre,  orenterlainments— the  humours  of  tavcrns — ihc  adven- 
tures  of  a  caui[>ai^n  or  journey,  which  have  supplied  a  Le  Sage  and  a  Ficidmg  witb  such  varied  ex- 
bibitioos  of  human  lifc  and  manners,  wore  all  rcscrved  untouchcd  for  Uic  Satiric  Musc  to  combine, 
o&aggerate,  ond  diversify.  The  chlef  talcntof  Horace*s  patrons,  Augoslusand  Maecenas,  Isy  in  a 
troe  discertunent  of  the  tcmpers  and  abilitics  of  mankind ;  and  Horace,  himself,  was  di<tinguisbed  by 
bis  qukk  perccptioo  of  character,  and  his  equal  acquaintance  with  books  and  meti.  These  qualifi. 
calions  and  habits,  aud  tbe  advantagcs  derived  from  them,  will  bc  foood  appartnt  in  almcst  crery 
Salirr 
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SATIRE  1.  A  desire  of  amassiog  enormous  weallh  was  one  of  ibe  tnoa  prtvsient  pm&sion* 
of  tbe  time  ;  aud,  umid  the  strugglcs  of  civil  warfare,  tbe  lowest  of  mank.imi 
badsucceeded  in  accumulating  fortunes.  It  is  agaiosl  tliis  inordinale  rage  ihattbe  pre^olsa- 
tire  is  directed.  In  a  dialogue,  supposed  to  be  beld  between  the  poet  and  a  nuser,  tbe  formei 
exposes  the  folly  of  those  who  occopy  tbemselves  solely  in  tbe  acquuuifoo  of  wealth,  aad 
replies  to  all  the  arguments  wbich  the  miser  adduccs  in  favour  of  hoardin;.  ( Dmnltrps  ffc- 
tnan  Littraturt,  vol.  3p.  247.) 


1.  Quifit,  Mactenas,  Lc.  Thc  construction  is  as  follows  :  Quifit,  Moetcrias.  ut  ncmo  riu' 
contcntus  illa  sorte,  quatn  sorltm  seu  ratio  dtderit,  scu  fors  objettrit,  ut  laudct  scquenlts  diterte 
"  How  happens  it,  Maecenas,  ihat  uo  man  lives  contented  with  that  lot,  wbich  eilher  reflet- 
tion  may  have  given  him,  or  chance  have  thrown  in  his  way,  but  ralber  deems  their  coodi- 
tion  enviable,  who  follow  pursuits  in  lifc  that  are  differcot  from  bis  own  ?"  Ratio  here  de- 
notesthat  deliberatiou  and  rcflcctiou  which  direct  our  ihoice  iu  selecting  a  careerfor  Jitr. 

 3.  Laudet  dircrsa  scqueutes.    Horace  has  bcen  censured  by  some  for  cootradicting  ber« 

what  has  beeo  stated  by  him  in  the  first  of  his  Odes.  But,  as  Dacier  correcUy  obserres,  be 
there  speaks  of  the  passions  which  direct  mankind  in  tbeir  pursuits  of  bappioess,  whereas 

he  oowtreaUof  the  diflferent  professions  in  whicb  they  are  engaged.  -4.  O /ortmmati  tner- 

catares.    "  Ah  !  ye  bappy  traders."    As  regards  the  peculiar  meaniog  of  fhe  term  mertmtor. 

compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.1.  16.  7.  Militia  cst  potior.    *'  A  $oldier's  life  is  bet- 

ter."  i.  e,  than  this  which  I  pursue  Concurri>ur.    »  The  combatants  eogage." 

9.  Jutii  legumque  pcrUus.  "  Tbe  lawyer."    Literally  :  "  he  wbo  is  versed  in  tbe  principle- 

of  jnstice  and  in  tbe  lows."  10.  Sub  gatli  cantum,  cVc.    "  Wben  a  clieot  koocks,  by  cock 

crow,  athisdoor."  The  parts  of  (he  civil  day  among  the  Romans  were  as  follows:  1 
Mcdia  nox.  2.  Mtdxac  nottis  indinatio.  3.  GaUinnium.  Cockcrow.  4.  Conlicinixm.  met» 
they  give  ovcr  cmwing.  5  DUucuium.  The  dawn.  6.  Manc.  The  morning.  7.  Anu- 
meridianum  tempu».  The  forenoon.  8.  Meridics.  Mid-day.  9.  Ttmptts  pom*.ridianvm. 
Afternoon.    10.   Solis  occasns.    Sunset.    11.  Vcspcra.    The  evening.    12.  Crepuscvtua 

The  twilight.    13.  Primafax.    When  candles  were  lighted.    14.  Concubia.  Bed-time.  

11.  IUc,datis  tadibus,  hi.c.  14  Hc,  wlio.  having  given  bail  for  bis  appearance,  has  beeo  for- 
ced  from  the  country  into  the  city."  The  allusion  is  to  the  defendaot  in  a  suit.  In  the  Rcr 
man  courts  of  law.  as  in  our  own,  the  plaintiff  required  tbat  the  defendaot  shoold  give  bsji 
for  his  appearance  iu  court  (vadrs.)  ort  a  certain  day,  which  was  usuaily  the  third  day  after. 
Hence  the  plaintiff  was  *aid  radari  rcum,  and  the  defendant  vades  dare,  or  raiewMtuM pnr 
mittere.  As  regards  the  difference  between  tas  (radis)  and  pracs,  it  may  be  remarked,  thti 
the  formergenerally  dcnotes  hail  given  in  a  criminal,  the  Intter  in  a  civil,  ca^e.  (Compai- 
HiU's  Svnonyms,  p.  750.  Ato.  cd.)  Eiaroples,  however,  are  not  wanting  where  ras  is  used  in 
reference  to  civil  mattcrs,  and  perhapsthc  prcsent  passage  ought  to  bc  regarded  as  ooe. 

14.  Fahium.  The  individual  here  namcd  appenrs  to  bnvebeen  a  loquacioas  and  tircsoaic 
personage,  but  wbelher  a  philosopher  or  n  lawyer  is  uncertain.  Accordiog  to  ooe  of  thc 
scholiasts,  the  poctalludes  to  a  certain  Fnbius  Maximus,  of  Narbo  (Narbonut).  an  individual 
of  equestrian  rank,  and  the  author  of  some  works  on  the  principles  of  the  Stoie  sect.  This, 
bowever.  appears  to  beall  conjccturc.  Equally  uncertain  is  the  supposition  of  Torrentius 
that  Ihe  Fabius  Mazimus  is  here  meant,  of  whom  Quintilian  speaks  (4.  3.)    Compare  the 

remarksof  Wieiand,ad  loc.  15.  Quo,  rem  deducam.    »  To  what  conclusion  1  will  briflg 

the  whole  affair."  18.  Mutatis  partibus.    "  Your  conditionsin  life  being  changed."  

19.  NoUnt.  "  Tfaey  will  be  uuwilliug  to  accept  the  offer."    The  subjuoclive  is  bere  emrJoy 

ed,  because  the  sentencc  depends  on  Si  qmis  dicat  whicb  precedes.  Atqmi  Uett  tsx 

btatis.  "  And  yet  they  bave  it  in  their  power  to  be  happy/'  A  Graecism  for  licet  aw  ssst 
btatos.*— — 20.  Merito  quin  tUis ,  &c.  »  Wby  justly  offended  Jore  may  not  pufT  out  asnmst 
them  both  hi«  cbeelr?."  The  poet  draws  rather  a  ladicrous  pictore  of  «Bgry  Jore.  fwellin: 
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ivitb  indignaiion.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  on  this  very  nccount  more  in  keeping  wilh  the 
contett.  Spence,  in  his  Polyraetis,  thinks  that  Horace  had  some  ridiculous  statue  of  Jupi- 
ter  in  view,  froin  which  hc  derived  this  whimsical  figurc.  As  regards  thc  expression  buccas  in- 
jlarc,  to  denote  an  augry  pexson,  compare  the  analogous  usage  of  the  Greek  in  yv&Qovi  <pvo$*, 
and  fveiyvaOoi.  22.  Facilem.    "  Ueady." 

23.  Praeierea,nt  sic,  &c  "  But,  not  to  run  over  a  matter  of  this  ktnd  in  a  laughing  way, 
as  they  who  bandle  sportive  themes."  The  alluston  injocularia  appcars  to  be  to  the  Fabur 
lae  Atcll  iuae,  or  old  Latin  farces,  from  which  tbe  lutertnezzi  of  the  Italians  are  thought  to 

have  been  derivcd.   Corapare  Wieiand  ad  loc.  25.  Olint.    "  Sonjetimes."  Compare 

Epist.  1.  10.43.  and  VirgU,  Aen.  8.  391.  26.  Dociores.    "  Teachers."    The  poet  insti- 

tutes  a  comparison,  no  less  amusing  than  just,  between  tbe  paedagoguc  on  the  one  bnnd,  and 
the  Aesopean  or  Socratic  instructer  on  the  other.  The  former  bnbes  his  little  pnpiU  "to 
learn  their  letters"  by  presents  of  44  cakc  "  the  latter  make  instructioi,  palateable  to  the  full- 

grown  children  whom  they  address  by  arraying  jt  in  the  garb  of  mirih  and  pleasantry.  

27.  Sedtamtn.  "  However."  These  particles,  as  well  as  the  simple  sed,  igitur.  autem,  Uc. 
are  elegantly  used  to  continue  a  sentence  or  idca  which  has  b«>en  iutemipied  hy  a  pa- 

rentbests.  Compare  Ernesli.  Clav.  Cie.  s.  v.  Std.  and  H  us.ng  r  ad  C>r.  de  Off.  1.  30.  89. 

Perfidut  hic  eautor.  "  This  knavish  lawyer."  Consult  Various  Readings.  As  rcg&rds  the 
terra  eaulort  compare  the  remark  of  Valart :  "  Cautor  rocabulum  jurit  est  :  cavere  enitn,  undr. 
cautor,  omnes  consitlti  partcs  signifieat  et  implet.u  On  the  rapacity  <»f  some  of  tbe  ancient 
lawyers,  consolt  Heineeeius,  Antiq.  Rom.  /».  53.  ei  Haubotd,  and  thc  authoriiies  tbere  cited. 

32.  Quum  ub>  siut  congesta  eibaria.  "  When  aprovision  for  lifcshall  have  been  collected 
by  tbem."   The  use  of  congesta  serves  to  introduce  very  naturally  the  exatnple  ot  the  ant 

in  the>  succeeding  line.  33.  Parvula  magni  fonnua  laboris.    *'  The  little  ant.  of  great  in- 

duatry."   The  epithets  porvu/a  and  magni  present  a  very  pleasing  antit^esis.— — -35.  Haud 

igrusra  ac  non  incauta  futuri.    «•  Not  ignorant  nor  improvident  of  the  future."  36.  Oimul 

inversum  eontristat,  &ic.  »'  As  soon  as  Aqaarius  saddens  the  ended  year."  The  year  is  bere 
considered  as  a  circJe  constantly  tnrning  round  and  renewiug  its  course.  Hence  tbe  epithet 
inversus  ("  inverted,"  L  e.  brought  to  a  close)  which  is  applied  to  it  when  one  revolution  is 
fully  ended  and  another  is  just  going  to  commence.  Tbe  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  tbe  begin- 
ning  of  winter.  According  to  Porphyrion,  the  sun  passed  into  Aquarius  on  the  17th  day 
before  the  Caiends  of  February,  (16th  January)  and  storms  of  rain  and  6evere  cold  marked 

the  wbole  period  of  its  conttnuance  in  that  sign  of  the  Zodiac.  37.  Kt  Ulis  utilurantc, 

&c.  "  And  wisely  uses  those  stores  wbich  it  has  previously  collected."  The  ant  shows 
raore  wisdom  than  the  miser,  in  using,  not  hoarding  up,  its  gathcred  stores. 

38.  Ncque  fcrvidus  arstus,  Sic.  The  allusion  is  here  to  ihings  violent  in  tbemselves.  and 
wbich  every  momenl  threaten  injury  or  destruction.    "  ISeither  the  scorching  heat  of  sum- 

rner,  nor  tbe  wintcfs  cold,  fire,  shipwreck,  or  the  sword."  W.  Dum.    "  Provided."  

41.  Quii  juvat  immensum,  &c.  Whai  pleasure  does  it  yield  thee  tobury  by  stealth,  in  the 
earth  dug  up  to  receive  it,  an  immense  sum  of  silver  and  of  gold  " — *3.  Quorf  si  cvmminuas, 
Svc.  Thc  raiser  is  here  supposcd  to  auswer  in  defence  of  his  conduct.  '  Bccause.  if  once 
thou  beginnest  to  take  from  it,  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  wretched  as."   Therefore,  argues  the 

iniser,  it  had  better  remain  untouched  in  the  earth.  44.  At,  ni  idfit,  &c.    The  poet  here 

repUes  to  the  miser's  argumcnt.    •«  But,  uuless  this  is  done  (i.  e.  unless  thou  breakest  iu  upon 

thy  wealth)  what  charms  does  thc  accumulaied  h»ard  contain  V  15  Miltia  frumenti  tua 

iricerit,&c.    "Thy  threshing-floor  roay  have  yielded  a  hundred  thousand  measures  of 

ich  will  coutain,  on  tbat  account,  no  more  of  it  than  mine."  With 


iin,  stiil  thy  stomach 

mUlia  supply  modiorum.  The  modius  was  ihe  chief  mcasure  for  things  dry  the 
thirdpartofa  cubic  foot,  somewhat  more  than  a  peck  EnglMi.  The  arca,  or  thresbing- 
floor,  (more  properly,  "  threshing  ground")  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  tbc  text,  was  placed 
near  tbe  house,on  highground,  open  on  all  side^  to  the  wind,  of  a  ronnd  figure,  and  raised 
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n  the  middie.   U  wns  sojnetimes  paved  witb  fliat  slones,  but  usuaily  laid  wiia  tiay,  consoi) 
dated  with  grcat  care.  and  sraoolbed  witb  a  large  rollcr.   Compare  CWwRcOe,  1. t>.  1'erro, 
R.  R.  1.2.    Fargtf,  Geor*.  I  176. 

47.  Httiru/um.  "  A  netted  bag."  Iieticulum,  called  by  Varro,  /*aiMninn,  (L.  L-  4.  22-) 
was  a  species  of  sack  orbag,  wrought  in  tbe  forra  of  a  net,  in  whicb  tbe  slaves  were  wont  u> 

oarry  bread.  Venale».    Equivaient  to  «erro*.  80.  Vittvlu    A  dative  after  the  imperto- 

nal  refert,  as  in  the  present  instance,  is  onusual,  but  cannot  iherefore  be  pronoonced  incor- 
rect,  as  aome  niainiain  it  to  be,  wbo  substilute  rivnHs.  Conipare  Seheiler,  L.  G.  rof.  1.  p. 
421.    rValkers  transl.  and  Gr*n/,  InslU.  L.  G.  p.  222.  2o\  ed. 

51.  Ai  «iifiro  est,  &c.   A  ncw  argument  on  the  part  of  the  miser.      But  it  is  pieasiag  to 
takefrom  a  large  beap."-r— -52.  Dnm  czpartto  nobis,  &c.   We  have  here  the  poet's  reprr, 
>.implo  and  natural,  and  iinpossibte  to  bc  controverted.    "  If  tbou  permittest  us  to  take  jast 
as  mucb  froin  our  sorall  Ueap,  why  *houidst  thoneitol  thy  granarieaabove  onr  hurabie  mezi 
tubs  ?"  i.  e.  while  our  wants  can  be  as  casily  supplicd  from  oar  scanty  atores,  wfiat  advar.- 
tagc  hnvc  thy  granaries  over  our  sraall  meal-tubf  ."*   The  term  cirour*  was  uaed  among  tb* 
Komans  in  three  acceptations.   It  denoted  l.  a  basket  or  baroper  of  very  large  rae.  for 
holding  grain :   2.  a  vessel  of  hakcd  earth,  used  for  a  «imilar  purpose,  and  rcaembliag  a  do- 
Hnm  :   3.  a  sroali  vesscl  or  rcceptacle.  containing  from  five  to  six  sno4n.  lt  is  uaed  here 
iuthe  last  of  these  scnscs.    Compare  tbe  scbolioui  of  Acron  :    "  Cunuram  dicimus  rostc- 
t-cna  vvmnettm,  tn  quofrumentaconduntur.    Siee  cumerae  dtcuutur  vata  fotitia  smmiiim  dolxif, 
ubi  frumentum  suum  rcponcftanl  agricolae.    Tcrtio  cnmerac  dieuntur  vasa  minora,  qtuif  cmmimmt 
nuinque  rivt  tex  inodios,  rptne  lingua  Sabrnorvm  trimodine  rftctmrtfr."—— 54.  Liqnidi  ncm  crm- 
ylins  urna  vcl  cyaiho.    •*  ?lo  more  tban  a  pitcber  or  cup  of  water."   The  term  vrna  is  hcrc 
takcn  in  a  gcncral  scnse.    A?  a  Jiqirtd  measurc,  however,  it  bas  a  quite  blffcrent  nxeknmg. 
and  istben  cqual  to  balf  an  amphorn,  which  last  confnined  twenty-«cven  English  quarts. 

\s  regards  the  ctjaihns,  coinnare  F.xplanatory  No!e«,  Ode  8.  19.  11.  56.  Qwan»  ex  hec  foc- 

Hrulo.    "  Than  frora  thi.^  little  fountain  tbot  flows  at  my  fcet."  Eo  fil,  pfenior  nt  n  ctii», 

?*c.  TIip  idca  intcndcd  to  be  conveyed  isthts:  HenCe  it  happens,that  if  anv  ,  de^pifiinf; 
the  humhlc  fountain.  prefer  to  draw  from  th«;  stream  of  some  large  and  tmpetuoos  rwrr 
like  the  Aufidns.being  seized  hy  Hs  cnrrent  they  will  be  swept  away  and  perisJi  trmid  tbe 
wnters  *  »•  c.  thosc,  who,  not  contcnt  wjth  homble  mean%  are  continually  «eekin»  for  mor^ 
extensive  possessions,  will  eventually  suffer  fov  theirfoolish  and  insatiaWe  copTdity.— As  re- 
gards  thc  Aufldns,  comparc  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  30.  id. 

61.  Ai  bonn  pars  homintm,  &  c.   Aftcr  heving  proved  by  unanswerable  argument»,  taat 

richos.  cxcept  wc  use  tbem,  having  notbing  valoahle.  beantiful,  or  epreeable  ;  tba  poet  ber? 
anticipates  an  ohjection,  which  a  raiser  inight  possibly  make,  that  tfais  lovc  of  money  is  onir 
a  ccsire  of  reputation,  sincc  wc  are  always  csteemed  in  proportion  to  our  wealth.  This  ob 
jectinn  mijht  have  sorae  weight,  for  a  lovc  of  pnblic  efteem  has  vlrtne  in  tt.  But  tb«  onser 
falsely  disguises  his  avaricc  under  tbe  naroe  of  a  more  innocent  passion,  and  wilfully  mi- 

takcs.    (Decepta  cupidine  falso.)  62.  Qtna  tanli,  rnumtnm  habeas,  sis.    "  Becaose.  rfcci 

wilt  be  estecmed  in  proportion  io  thy  wealth."-  63.  Qatrf  faeias  iUif    -  Wb&t  wift 

liiou  c!o  wilb  such  an  one  as  this  ?"  G4.  Quatennlt.    "  Since.*'  Vt  quidavt  farmorafur 

Athd  i$.  kc.  As  tlic  charactcr  here  descrihcd  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  ouarter,  bul. 
imfortuuatcly  for  hnman  nature,  is  of  common  oecnrrence  every  where,  we  may  justry  infcr 
wah  IU  indorff,  that  Ibe  poet  had  here  some  wealthy  Roman  actoaMy  in  view,  wbo?e  prwci 
j<l«6  ot  oction  wcre  koown  to  all,and  whnm,  to  avoid  giving  any  offence  by  naming  him. 
ihv  satirist  descrihes  as  a  citizen  of  Atbens.— — 68.  Tantalus  a  laffis,  Stc.  Tbe  idca  inteeo- 
cd  to  he  oonveyed  is  tbis:  Thon  who  racrely  gazest  on  thy  money  hoarded np  fo  tfcy  coftr* 
without  putting  it  to  any  use,  or  deriving  any  benefit  from  it,  artlike  Tantafus,  xvho,  tormejrt- 
ed  with  thirst,  catches  in  ^n  at  the  water  that  escapes  from  his  !lps.  Tbh  rs  ssppoaaff  1o 
arldressed  hy  ihe  poct.  not  to  the  miser  with  whom  hc  ha^  been  rea?nnin*  hot  tn  t»a  ser 
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oid  Atneuiau  wuoni  he  has  just  been  picturing  to  the  view.  On  heartng  llie  aliusion  to  Tnn- 
talus,  tiie  mtserburst*  intoa  laugh,  and  the  poet  then  turns  upon  him  witb  the  qwstion  Q**<f 
riaW  Tha  raiser  laughs  at  thc  poefs  citing  what  the  prevalenl  scepticism  of  the  dey  re- 
^ardcd  as  oae  of  a  mcrc  tissue  of  (ables. 

69.  Mulalo  nomino,  fcc.  "  Tlte  narac  changed,  tlie  *tory  is  told  of  thee."  The  traia  of 
ideas  is  as  follows :  Dost  thou  laugh,  and  ask  what  Tantalus  is  to  tbce  ?  Cbauge  names 
with  Tantaltis,  and  tbou  wilt  oecupy  his  pl  ace  :  for,  ns  he  san  the  water  before  hiseycs  and 
yetcould  not  taste  it,  so  tbou  gazest  upon  thy  money,  but  derivest  no  benefit  from  the  accu- 

mulatcd  hoard.  71.  IndormU  inhian».    A  striking  picture  of  the  disturbed  and  restless 

sluatbcrs  of  tbe  miser,  who,  even  iu  bis  sleeping  moments,  afipears  engrossed  wlth  the 
thoughis  of  hU  darling  treasure.  Compore  the  verston  of  Wteland  :  "  Da  du  Oher  detnen 
Hiclten  unruliig  und  halbwachend  schlummcrst,"  and  thatof  Gargallo,  "  Tu  dormfgli  solle* 

cfto,"  8tc.  Soeriit.    "  Sacred  offerings."    Comparc  tbe  Greek  avatfyatn.— — 74.  Adde 

quri»  hutnana,  fec.  "  Add  those  other  comforta»  wbich  being  witbbeld  from  her,  human  na- 
ture  will  experience  pain."  i.  e.  tltose  comforts  which  nature  caiinot  want  without  pain.  ■■  - 

77.  Matosfurcs.  "  Wicked  tbieves."  The  poet  imitates  here  tbo  simplicity  of  the  Homerie 
idiom:  Thtis  we  have  in  Homcr,  «a«ds  Suvarof,  "  evil  deaih,"  *««A$  r6po<,  «acft  v«><rot,  &c.  

78.  JVe  te  compiknt  fugientes.    •'  Lest  they  rob  thce,  and  ubscond."  79.  Scmper  ego  opta- 

rim,  Lc.  '»  For  my  part,  I  wish  to  be  ever  very  poor  in  such  ponsessions  as  these."  I.  e.  1 
never  wish  to  come  to  tbe  possession  of  such  burdensome  and  care-producing  riches. 

80.  Al  ri  condotuit,  &c.  The  miser  bcre  raliies,  and  advances  a  new  argument.  Wben 
>.ickne«s  comes  upon  us,  our  wealth,  according  to  him,  will  sccure  tis  good  and  failbral  at- 

tendance,  and  we  shall  speedily  be  restored  to  the  domestlc  circle.  Tentatum  frigort. 

44  Attacked  with  the  chill  of  fever."    Compare  Epist.  1.  11.  13.  and  tbe  explanation  of 

Duriog:  "  Frigort,  quo  agitari  ei  corripi  solcnt  aegroti,  h.  c.febri."  81.  Uabcs  qui  assideat. 

44  Thon  hftitone  to  sit  by  ihy  bed-side."— -82.  Uttc  suscitet.    "  To  raise  thee  froua  the 

!;od  of  sickness,"  or,  more  freely,  "to  rcstorc  thee  to  healtb."  84.  ffon  uxor  solvumtt 

cuUt  &c.    Tbc  indignaut  reply  of  the  poet.  85.  Pucri  aique  puctlae.    "  The  very  cbil- 

drea  tn  the  street*. "-n— -dft.  Post  omnia  ponas.  A  tmesis  for  postponas  omnia.  88.  Jin  sir 
ragnatos,  4;c.  Consuit  Ynrjoug^Readings.  "  Or,  dost  thou  nnrpoae,  by  such  a  d'urse  of 
cQBduct  as  tbis,  to  retain  tn^se  rclations  whom  nature  of  her  own  accord  givea  tbee,  aod  to 
keep  tbem  thy  friends  r"  i.  e.  dost  thou  fancy  to  Ojyself  that  tby  relations  will  cooUnue 

tQ  love  tber,  when  all  thy  affections  are  ccntereU  in  Uty  gold  ?  90.  inftU*.   Tbe  vo- 

cativt.  91.  Partntem  frenis.    Compare  tbe  reraark  of  D5ring,  »  Equi  cmjw,  nonasim, 

parenAfraenxs.*' 

95-  Q.uoquc.    Consult  Vaiious  Iteadings.-  94.  Parlo  quod  axcbas.    41  What  tbou  didst 

■rlesire  being  oow  obtained."  Understaod  eo.  ■  9&.  Qvi,  tam,  &c.  Consult  Varioos 
HeadingSt  *'  Who,  (the  story  is  not  long),  so  ricb  that  he  roeasurcd  his  money."— ^-©7.  Ad 
usque,  Mprcmum  tempus.  "Tothevery  last  moment  of  his  life." — —99.  Litcrta.  Compare 
tho  romark  of  D&ring:  "  Quam  uzoris  loco  habuissc  tidctur  Lmmidius."— — 100.  Fortissimn 
Tyndqridarum.  ''Bravest  of  thc  children  of  Tyndarus,"  i.  e.  a  second  Clytemnestra- 
Tbe?  |)oet  likens  the  freedwoman  to  Clytemnestra,  wbo  slew  her  bosband  Agamemnon,  and, 
in  eo  doing,  proved  herself,  as  he  ironically  expresses  it,  the  bravest  of  the  Tundaridaa.  Tbis 
tenn,  Tyndaridae,  though  nf  thc  mascqline  gender,  includes  the  childron  of  Tyndanu»  of 
boOi  sexcs. 

101.  Qtocf  mi  igiiur  suadts,  &c.  "  Whnt  then  dost  thou  advise  me  to  do  ?  To  live  Hke 
Maenius,  or  in  the  way  that  Nomentanns  does  7"  Maenius  and  NomenUnus  appearto  have 
been  two  dtssipated  prodigals  of  tbe  day,  and  tbe  miser,  in  whose  eyes  any,  even  tbe  most 
'rininz.  esnenditure  seems  chargeable  wirk  extrava^anre.  imagines,  with  eharactaristic  spirit. 
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that  tbe  poet  wishcs  bira  to  turn  spendtbrift  at  once.    In  rclation  to 
tbe  rrmark  of  the  scholinsl:  "  L.  Cassius  Nomentanus  adeo  sine  rtsjtctu  bmrm  i 
prodizus,  u'  seslertium  sephiapies  gulas  ac  libidini  impendrrel :  hujusamummn,imt  Ijtmm 
P.  Sallustius  Crispus,  h>s(oriarum  scripUr.  ferlur  ccnltnis  millibus  amimdurt**  hakas»: 
——102.  Pcrv.it  pug  anlia  stcum,  Sic     We  have  hrrc  the  poet's  reply.  *  Art  iboo  ^oiog  Ut 
nnite  things  ihat  are  plainly  repugnant."    Literally  :  "  things  thiit contend iogrther«iA 
opnosing  fronts."   A  metaphor  taken  from  the  combats  of  aniraals,  particolarlyof  rams.— 
103.  Non  ego,  avarum,  &c.    "  When  I  bid  thee  cease  to  be  a  miser,  I  do  not  order  tbeeto 
become  a  spendthrift  and  a  prodigal."  Vappa  properly  denotes  palled  or  insipid  wina:  ita 
tbenco  figuratively  opplied  to  one  whose  exiravagonce  and  debaucheries  bave readered him 
good  for  nothing.   The  origin  of  the  tettn  nebulo  is  disputed.   Accordiog  to  Noms  (1.  C) 
•»  Nebutones  ct  tcncbnones  dicti  sun/,  quia  mendaciis  tt  astutm  suis  ncbulam  quanAan  tt  tmhnt 
objiciant."    This  defioition,  however,  snits  better  the  cbaracter  of  a  worthless  person  gtnt- 
rally.    The  ancient  Glo*sary  is  more  to  the  purpnse  :  "  Nebulo.  /Kftfer,  b  ri  lia  Ult*  «m* 
ifiay&v,  tUatvf,  XdBpa  i<rwro$,  i.  e.  motlis,  qui  bontt  sua  clam  comedit,  futilit.  otsitt  isttstpcmt:' 
The  term  ncbuloms  occtirs  Episl.  1.  2.  28.  but  tbere  it  appears  to  sigoily  "  idle  droaes,"  or 
"  sluggards." 

105.  Est  inter  Tanain  quiddam,  «Jkc.  "  There  is  some  difference  cartainly  between  Tt» 
nais  aud  the  falher-in-law  of  Visellus."  The  poet  offers  the  example  of  two  men.  as  niach 
unlike  as  the  raiser  is  to  the  prodigal.  Compare  ihe  reinark  of  Duriog.  "  Tmms,  M&trtsalxs 
Hbcrtus,  spado,  atsocer  quidam  1'isclli  herniosus  juisse  dicitvr.   Multm  ater  $t  ^jtrebanl 

igitur  isii  duo  homincs."  106.  Esl  modus  in  rebus,  fcc.    44  There  is  a  mean  in  all  tbing», 

thereare,  in  fine,  ccrtain  Gxed  limits,  on  either  side  of  which  what  isright  eannotbe 
found.'»  Rectum  is  bere  equivalent  to  the  ri  ty6v  of  thc  Greeks,  ("  Quod  ad  wUm  «atw 
rectiJU.") 

108.  IV uc  unde  abii  redeo.  The  poet  now  returns  to  the  propositton  with  wbich  he  ongh 
nally  set  out,  that  all  men  are  dissatisfied  with  tbeir  respective  lots,— Nemon1  nl  or«nt. 
&c.  "  Like  the  miser,  will  no  roan  think  himself  bappy,  and  will  herather  deemtbeir 
condition  enviabie  who  follow  pursuits  in  life  that  are  different  from  hbownl"  i.e.  b  k 
possible  tliat  all  resemble  the  covetous  mnn  in  this?  to  be  dissatrsfied  with  whattbey  baw, 
and  to  envy  those  around  them.    Compaie  the  version  of  Batteux :  "  Nous  sommestow 

corome  1'avare,  mecontents  de  nous  et  jaloux  des  autres."  112.  Tabcscat  ?  "Will  be  j»r 

whh  envy  ?"  111.  Neque  sc  tnajori  pauperiorum,  iic.    "  And  will  Le  not  compare  ttiniJelf 

^vitb  the  greater  number  of  thost  who  are  less  supplied  than  hiroself  witb  the  comfciftsof 
life  ?"  As  regards  the  peculiar  meaning  of  paut  cr,  compare  Explnnatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 12  43 

 114.  Careeribus.    "  From  the  00^^«.''     Compare  Explanatory  ^otes,  Ode  I  M- 

 115.  Su»s  rincentibus.  "  That  outstrip  his  own."  Uuderstand  equos.  119.  Incnnw 

satvtr.  Compare  Lucrttius,  3.  951.  "  Cur  non,  v!  rlenus  vitae  ccmxica,  recedisr — 12»  5« 
♦ne  Crwpint,  &c.  "  Lest  thou  mayestthink  that  I  have  been  robbing  tbe  portfolioof  tbebler 
eyed  Crispinus."  The  individual  here  alluded  to  wou.d  seem  1o  have  beena  ridiculoos poito 
sopher  and  poet  of  tbe  day,  and  notoriou»  for  his  garrulily.  (Compare  Srrm.  I.  3. 139.)  Ae- 
oordingtothe  scholiast,  he  wrote  some  verseaon  the  Hnic  philosophy,ami,on  arcoMlo^ 
loquacity,  received  the  oppellation  of  apmtXoyos.  Why  Horace  shouldbere  stylebnn"bleir- 
cyed,  when  he  laboured  underthis  defect  liimself  (Serm.  1.  5.  30  and  49.)  has  gkearke  to 
considerable  discussion  among  the  commentators.  The  explanation  of  D6riog  i* tbe nw1 
reasonable.  This  critic  supposesthat  Horace,  having  been  callcd  by  Crispinus,  ai.dotnerot 
his  adversaries,  "  the  blear-eyrd  poet,"  througb  contempt,  now  hurls  back  tbis  epitht- 
(lippus)  uponthe  offpnders,  with  the  intent,  however,  that  it  shouldrefer  rather  to  tbe  ob- 
«•curity  which  shrtmded  tlieirmenUl  vbion. 
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«ATIRE  "  In  thc  previous  Satire,"  remarks  Watson,  "  Horace  liad  observed  tbat 
there  was  a  measure  in  things;  that  there  were  fixed  and  stated  bounds,  out 
of  which  it  woald  bc  in  vain  to  look  for  wbat  was  right.  Yet  so  it  is  with  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  that,  instead  of  searching  for  virtue  where  reasoti  directs,  thcy  always  run 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  despise  that  roiddle  way  where  alone  they  can  bave  anv 
chance  to  find  her.  The  design  of  the  poet,  in  tbe  present  Satire,  is  to  expose  the  folty  of 
this  course  of  conduct,  and  to  show  men  that  tbey  thereby  ptunge  themselves  into  a 
wider  and  more  unfathomable  sea  of  misery,  increasc  tiieir  wants,  and  ruin  both  their  re- 
putation  and  their  fortune :  whereas,  would  men  be  but  prevniled  upon  to  live  witbin  the 
bounds  prescribed  by  nature,  they  might  avoid  all  these  catamities,  and  have  wherewith  to 
supply  their  real  wants.  He  takes  occasion  from  the  death  of  Tigellius,  a  wetl-known 
singer,  to  begin  with  observingthe  various  judgments  men  pass  upon  actions  and  characters, 
according  to  their  diffcrcnt  humours.  Some  commend  a  man  as  liberal  and  generous,  whom 
others  censure  as  profuse  and  extravagant.  From  this  difference  of  judgmcnt  proceeds  n 
difference  of  behaviour,  in  which  men  seldom  observe  any  degree  of  moderation,  but  al- 
ways  run  from  one  extreme  to  another.  One,  disdaining  to  be  thought  a  miser,  profusely 
squanders  away  his  estate ;  another,  fearing  to  be  accounted  negligent  in  his  affairs,  practises 
all  the  unjustifiable  methods  of  extortion,  and  seeks  in  every  way  to  better  hisfortuoe.  Thu-« 
it  happens  that  the  middle  course  is  neglected  ;  for 

Dum  vilatU  siulti  vitia,  in  contrariu  cmrrunt. 

The  poet  then  proceeds  to  sbew  that  the  same  observation  liotds  good  in  all  tlie  other  pur- 
suits  of  life,  as  well  as  in  those  several  passions  by  which  raen  are  commonty  influenced. 
Fancy  and  inclinalion  usuatly  determine  them,  when  tittle  or  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  voicc 
of  reason.   Hence  he  takes  occasion  to  attack  two  of  the  reigning  vices  of  his  •ime." 


1 .  .imbubaiarum  coUtgia.  &c.  "  The  colleges  of  music-girls,  the  quacks,  tiie  sharping 
vagabooda,  the  female  mime-players,  Uie  trencber-cousins  of  tbe  day,"  &c.  The  Ambu- 
baiac  werc  female  flute-players,  from  Syria.  Compare  the  rcraark  of  tbe  scholiast:  "  Am- 
bubaiae  dicuntur  muKeret  libieines  Syrorum ;  e/entm  liugua  corvm  tibia  sxcc  symphonia  ambu> 
baia  dicitur."  The  ctymology  here  assigned,  however,  is  erroneous.  Tbe  name  Jim- 
bubaia  comes  ratber  from  tbe  Syriac  abub  or  anbub,  "  a  flute."  Tbe  morais  of  this  ctass  ot 
females  may  Le  ascertained  from  Juvenal,  3.  62.  Tbey  were  accustomecl  to  wandcr  about 
the  forura  and  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and  the  poet  very  pleasantly  applies  here  to  their 

strolling  bands  the  dignified  appellation  of  coiiegia.  Pharmacopolae.  Not  "  apothecaries," 

as  sonie  translate  thc  term,  but  rather  wandering  quacks,  armed  with  panaceas  and  nostruras. 
Compare  the  amusiog  remark  of  Wieland.  "  Pharmacopolae  waren  su  Horazen's  eeiteti 
nicht  was  wir  Apotheker  nennen,  sondem  Quacksalber.  dte  sicb  fOr  Aerete  gaben,  mit 
Areanis,  Universalarsneyen,  Mithridat,  Hattengift,  Mittcln  gegen  die  Wurmer,  und  dcrgler- 
chenauf  den  Markten  berumzogen."— — 8.  Mendicu  Tbe  allusion  hcre  is  not  to  actuat 
mendicants,  but  to  the  priests  of  lsis  and  Cybcle,  aud  others  persons  of  this  stanip,  who, 
while  in  app«*arance  and  conduct  but  little  removed  from  mendicity,  practised  every  roode 
of  eheating  and  imposing  upon  the  lower  orders.  As  regnrds  the  dissolute  raorals  of  both 
theae  religious  orders,  corapare  Sainte-Croix,  Mystcrts  du  Paganisme,  vol.  l.p.110. 182. 

scqq.  Mimae.   These  were  femate-players  of  tbe  rnost  debuached  and  disaolute  kind  

Balatroncs.  The  various  explanations  given  of  this  term,  render  it  difficult  to  determine 
what  tbe  true  meaning  is.  Our  translation  accords  with  the  remark  of  Doring,  who  makc^ 
the  word  denote  tbe  wbole  class  of  low  and  dirty  parasites».  "  Kolari  videutur  homines,  qvi, 
postquam  bona  sua  pcrdidcrnnt,  aatmtitaie,  dicacitatc  tl  humiti  adulationc  gratiam  ejus,  a  quo 
altrentvr,  captassc  vulentttr."  Acron,  bowever,  refers  tbe  uppellation  to  debaucbcd  and 
ebendoned  persons  generally.  «  Balatrones  laiurioso*  ac  prrditos  nraf,  a  SerwAo  BaJatrm* 
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cujus  in  secundo  mcminU,  ut,  ex  hvjut  nomine,  timUit  tUaehomints  Bals*ronei  mx/  mppcMah. " 
The  passage  to  which  Acron  here  alludes,  occurs  Serm.  2.  8.21.  Wernay  b«  htlowed, 
uowever,  to  question  the  truth  of  this  etymotogy.  Servilius  Balatro  aas  a  parasne  01 
Maecenas's,  aud  it  is  altogetber  improbable  tbat  llorace  would  thus  make  meution  of  oae, 
who  must  bave  been  frequently  his  companion  at  the  same  table,  and  whotn  he  knew  to  bc 
countenanced  by  bis  patron. 

3.  TigtUi.    The  refcrence  is  to  M.  Hermogencs  Tigellius,  a  weiMtaown  singer  and  mas, 
cian  of  the  day,  who  hadstood  bigh  in  favour  with  Julius  Caesar,  and  after  bira  with  Augusb» 
He  seemsto  have  been  indebted  for  his  elevation  to  a  fine  voice,  and  a  courtly  and  insinua? 
ing  address.    His  moral  charactor  roay  be  inferred  from  ihose  who  are  said  bcre  to  deplore 
his  deaih,  and  on  whora  he  would  appearto  have  squandered  much  of  his  wealtb.  (Qio^ 
bemgnus  erat.)   Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ( M.  Fabius  Gatluo—Ep.  ad  Fam.  7.  24.)  nma- 
bers  Tigelliu»  among  the  familiarLuimi  of  Cacsar,  and  describes  him  as  "  liomiutm  pestilex- 
tiotcm  patria  sua,*'  in  allusion  to  the  unwhoiesome  ntmosphere  of  Sardinia,  of  whkb  isJead 
this  person  was  a  native.    The  scholiast  informs  us,  that  Horacc  aftackcd  Tigeliius  because 
the  latler  derided  bis  verses.   *'  Marcus  Tt^eiiiut  Uennoaenes,  muiicus  pcrUissmuu  ri  secucxt* 
miae,  Caio  Cacsari  Diclatoriet  post  Cleoputrac  acceptistiinus,  Augutto  yuoyuc  Cacjari  cmrrisst- 
mus.    Porro  autcm  causam  insectundi  hominis  non  mtdiocris  ingtnii  habuit  Horatius,  ouod  cmr- 
mina  cjus  parum  seite  esse  modulata  duebat."    Notwithstanding  what  is  said  of  his  powers  oi 
voice,  it  is  very  evident  tbat  Horace  styles  him  *»  tho  aingcr"  in  the  te*t  ratber  by  way  cl 
contempt. 

4.  Quippt  benignus  erat.   "  For  be  was  a  kind  patrou."— —  Contra  hic.  Tbc  reference  is 

now  to  some  otber  individual  of  directiy  opposile  character.  7.  Hunc  si  ptrtxtnltris,  etc. 

"  If  thou  ask  a  third,  why ,  lost  tn  every  better  feeling,  he  squanders  tbe  noble  inberitaaca  of 
bis  ancestors  in  ungrateful  gluttony."  The  epithet  ingrata  ts  well  etplained  by  Doruag  : 
"  Rcferendutn  ad  ingrati  animi  nepotem  veljUwm,  qui,  quod  aecrpit  a  parentAus  injraia  eran  tms 

animo  profundit."  8.  Slringat.   The  allusion  is  pioperly,*  figurative  one  to  the  strippiag 

off  the  leaves  from  a  branch.  9.  Omnia  condurtis  eo6maus,  Lc.      Buying  up  witb  bot 

rowed  money  every  rarc  and  dainty  viaod."  TUe  lender  is  said  locnrt  ptcuniam,  tne  bnr 
rowcr,  eonducere  ptrunixm.—— 10.  Animiprtrii.    "  Ot  a  tnean  spirit.''— II.  lAiuaatur  abkb, 

"  For  thie  line  of  conduct,  he  is  conimended  by  some,  hc  is  censured  by  others." 

12.  Fujidius.   Anoted  usnrer.  Jappacfamam  liwct  ac  ncimlonis.    Compnre  Eiplaaa 

tory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  1. 104  13.  PotUis  infoenore.   "  Laid  out  at  interest."   Pocauiam  m 

femreponert  is  nsed  (or  pccunUtm  ftnori  dart.  14.  Quinat  hic  capiti,  ttc,    "  He  dedoxt< 

from  the  principal  five  common  iuterests."    Among  the  Homaos,  as  ainong  the  Greeks,  m» 
ney  was  lent  from  month  to  month,  and  the  intercst  for  tho  month  precedingVwas  paid  oo  uV 
Calends  of  Uie  ne&t.    The  usual  rate  was  onc  as  monthly  for  the  use  of  a  hundred,  or  12 
per  cont.per  annam  ;  which  was  called  usura  csntesima,  bccause  in  a  hundred  months  tbe  tn 
terest  equalled  the  principal.   In  the  prcsent  case,  however,  FuBdius  cbarges  5  ptr  caxi. 
monthly,  or  60  per  cent.  per  annutn  ;  and,  not  contcnt  even  with  this  eiorbttant  «sury.  acts 
ally  duducts  the  interest  before  the  money  is  lent.   For  instance,  he  lends  a  beBdreJ 
pounds,  and  at  iheend  of  the  monlb  the  borrower  is  to  pay  bim  a  hundred  aud  6ve.  prmci 
pal  and  mterest    But  bc  gives  only  niuetyfive  pounds  deducting  his  interaat  wacaae  hmeh 

the  money,  and  thus  in  twenty  months  he  doubles  his  priijcipal.  15  <{u*nlo  ptTfhtun,  <\x. 

"  The  more  of  a  spendUirift  be  perceives  one  to  be,  tbe  more  he  rises  in  his  dcmands,M— — 
16.  Nomina  tctiahtt,  modo  sumta  vesle  virili,  Itc.  "  Ile  is  at  great  pains  in  gettln  -  younghdr 
into  his  debt,  who  have  just  taken  tbe  mauly  gowti,  and  wbo  live  under  tne  cuatrout  ot 
close  and  frugal  fathers."  i-  e.  be  is  anxiousto  get  their  numes  on  liis  Itook^.  Atnong  tbe  Ri 
m&ns,  it  was  a  cuktomary  formality,  in  borrowing  money,  to  write  dowu  tho  mm  and  sub- 
scribe  the  pecson's  name  in  the  bauker*s  books.  llcnce  nomcn  is  put  lor  adeU,  (brtbe  c*cy 
»if  a  <*ebt,  for  an  article  of  «ecoant .  Iir.    Coropare  SaUuv\  Cat.  ei.  Anlhon.  p.  2 1 .  n.  IX  
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Motio  tuutta  vesle  virili.  *The  toga  virilis,  or  manly  gown,  was  assumed  at  thc  complelionof 
the  aeventeenth  year.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  36.  9. 

18.  At  in  u pro  quaestu,  &c.    14  But,  thou  wilt  say,  his  expenses  are  in  proportion'  to  his 

gains."  19.  quantibinomit  amicus.    "  How  little  he  is  bU  owc  friend."   i.  e.  how  he 

pinches  bimself.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  17.  14  20.  Terenti  fabula  uuem 

tnistnun,  &c.  Whom  the  play  of  Terence  reprcsents  to  have  led  a  wretched  life,  after  he 
bad  driven  his  son  from  his  roof."  Theallusion  is  to  Menedemus,in  the  play  of  "  the  Self- 
tormentor,"  (Heautontimorumeuos), xvho  blames  himself  for  having,  by  hisunkind  treatment. 
indaced  his  only  son  to  forsake  him  and  go  abroad  into  the  army,  and  resolvcs,  by  way  of 
self-puoishment,  to  lead  a  miserable  and  penurious  life.  Cornpare  Terence,  Ilcaut.  Aet  1. 
•Sc.  1.  84.  seqq.  and  the  spirited  version  of  Colman.    Menedemus,  the  father,  speaks. 

tl  No  ;  long  as  hc  shall  lead 

A  life  of  penury  abroad,  an  exile 
Through  my  unjust  severity,  so  long 
Will  1  revenge  his  wrongs  upon  myself, 
Labouring,  scraping,  sparing,  slaving  for  hini/' 

25.  MalUiiHus  tunieis  demissis  ambtdat.    **  Malthinus  walks  about  with  bis  tuuic  banging 
loosely  around  him."    Itwasthought  very  effeminate,  among  the  Romans,  to  appear  in 
pablic  wilh  the  tunic  carelessly  or  loosely  girded.    For  tliis  Maecenas  was  blamed,  and  thc 
question  here  arises,  wbetber  Horace  means,  under  the  character  of  Maltbinus,  to  pourtray 
his  patron,  or  whether  the  reference  is  merely  one  of  a  general  naturc.    Opinions,  of 
course,  are  divided  on  this  subject.    At  first  view,  it  appears  bardly  probable  that  the  poet 
would  embrace  such  an  opportunity,  or  adopt  such  y  mode,  of  censuring  his  friend  and  bc- 
nefactor,  one  to  whom  he  owed  so  large  a  share  of  his  own  elevation.    And  yet,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  rcspective  rbaiacters  of  the 
bard  and  his  patron,  as  well  as  the  sincere  and  manly  nature  of  thc  intimacy  which  existed 
between  them,  it  would  seem  as  if  this  very  way  of  attacking  the  foibles  of  Maecenas  was 
the  result  of  a  genuine  friendship,  the  applying  a  desperate  remedy  to  a  disgraceful  failing. 
Bvt,  H  will  be  asked,  does  not  the  presence  of  stulH,  in  the  text,  militate  against  this  idea  7 
We  answer,  by  no  means,  if  tbe  term  be  taken  in  a  sortened  sense.    Dothe  regards  it  here  as 
cquivalent  merely  to  "  quicunque  imprudmtcr  aut  inepte  agunt,"  and  this  explnnation  derives 
support  from  the  following  line  of  Afranirts  (np.  Isidor.  IQ.lilt.  $.)  "  Ego  stultum  med  exis- 
tumo,  fatuum  esse  non  opinor."   In  addition  to  what  is  here  stated.  we  may  obscrvc,  tbat  tbc 
very  name  MaJthinus,  as  indicating  an  etfeminate  person,  may  contain  a  covert  allusion  to 
Maecenas,  whose  general  habits,  in  this  respect,  were  known  to  ail.   The  word  is  derived 
either  from  the  Greek  ft4\6*v,  or  from  the  old  Latin  terra  maUa,  equivalent  iomolUs,  and  used. 
according  to  Nonius,  by  Lucilius. 


SATIRE  3.  This  Satire  is  directed  against  the  Inclination  which  many  persons  fcel  to  pul  a 
bad  construction  on  tbe  actions  of  others,  and  to  exaggerate  tbe  faults  which 
they  may  perceive  in  their  eharacter  or  disposilion.  This  failing,  which  perhaps  had  not 
been  very  prevalent  in  republican  Kome,  whcn  the  citizens  Hved  openly  in  eacb  other's 
view,  had  increased  under  a  raonarchicai  government,  in  which  secrecy  produced  mistrust 
•ndfuspicion.  The  satirist  concludes  with  refuting  the  absurd  princ  ple  of  the  portlco— 
that  all  faults  and  vicee  bave  the  same  degree  of  eDormity.  (Dunlofs  Roman  Lilerajurc, 
S  -Y  248  ) 


3.  Sardus  habcbat,  Lc.  "  Tigellius  of  Sardinia,  wbom  every  body  recollecta,  had  this 
failing"  Itle  is  here  strongly  emphatic,  and  indicative,  at  the  satnc  t»me,  of  contempt.  A.« 
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regards  Tigcliius,  compare  Exptanatory  Notes  to  thc  preceding  satire,  r.  3. — 4.  Cttfar. 

Alluding  to  Augustus.  5.  Palris.    Alluding  to  Julius  Caesar,  wbose  adopted  son  Augasto* 

was.  6.  Hicottibuisset.   »'  If  lie  hiroself  felt  in  the  humour."  Mtnusqat  cd  najir, 

&&c.  "  Hc  would  sing  Io  Bacchc !  ovcr  again  and  agaiB,  from  the  beginniogto  tbe  end  oC 
the  entertainment."  These  words,  lo  Bacche  !  formed  the  commeDcemeotof  the  driiAiag 
catch  which  Tigellius  incesianlly  rcpeated,  and  hcnce,  in  accordance  whhacustora  prm- 
lent  also  in  our  own  times,  thcy  serve  to  indicate  the  song  or  catch  itsetf.  Asregardstbe  ex- 
pression  ab  oro  usque  ad  muta,  it  may  bc  observed,  that  the  Komans  bcgain  thcir  eotertainmeati 
with  eggs  and  endcd  with  fruits.    Comparc  Ciccro,  Kp.  ad.  Fam.  9.  20.  u  Jnttgnm  fem~ 

ad  otum  ajfero."  7.  Mttdo  summa  rocc,  &c.    "  At  one  timc  in  thc  highest  key,  at  aBuiix- 

time  in  that  which  corrcspond3  witli  thc  base  of  the  tetrachord."  Literally,  41  which  wonc 
gravesl  among  the  four  strings  of  the  tetraehord.*'  Theorderof  constnictionUasfotlowi: 
modo  summa  toct,  modo  kac  vocc  quat  tcsonat  (i.  c.  est)  in  quatuor  chorii»  ma."  Sook 
commenta»ors,  nmong  whom  is  Gcsner,  refer  thc  epithets  summa  andtaatnot  totbetooei 
themselves,  but  to  the  position  of  the  strings,  and  give  the  followtng  constructioa  aod  ev 
planatioo  :  44  modo  ta  t  uct  quae  lumnui  chorda  Ttlrachordi.  rfj  indrr,,  rtsonat  (a.  e.gnnmma) . 
mwln  ea  quae  tnut  cltorda,  rjj  vfitti,  cadcmqut  acutisstma,  resonat."  According  to  tbit,  tttc  mean 
ing  will  be,  44  at  one  time  in  a  base,  al  another  in  a  trehle,  tone  of  voice."  Tbts joactioc, 
however,  of  summa  and  ima  with  chorda,  and  not  with  ooce,  appears  to  us  too  bsrsb  to  befoi 
a  momcnt  allcwed 

• 

9.  Ntl  aequaU  homini  fuit  Uii.    44  Therc  was  notbing  uniform  in  tbat  oan."  Satp 

rdut  qui  currebat,  «fcc.    The  construction  is,  saepe  currebat,  velut  qui  kodemfnptns  (scj 

currerct)"  10.  Persaepe  vclul  qui  Junonis,  &.c.    We  must  not  understaod  atrnbal  herc 

with  persacpc,  but  lento  gradu  inctdebat,  or  something  equivalont,  as  is  plaintj  required  by  tbe 
context.  From  this  passagc,  nnd  from  a  remark  of  tbe  scholiast,  it  would  ippear  that,  oc 
thc  festivals  of  Juno,  proccssions  werc  customary,  in  which  Cnntphori  had  a  part  to  bear. 
Originally  this  litle  was  appliud  to  tue  young  lemales  who  bore,  at  the  owstic  festrral  cf 
Ceres and  Prnecrpinc,  ccrtain  sucred  syrnhols belonging  tothe  secret  worsbip  of  these  dertir 
covcred  over  in  bnskets.  Their  gait  was  aiways  dignified  and  slow.  Compare  Speohar. 
ad  Cutlim.  Ilymn.  in  Ctr.  r.  127.  and  Serm.  2.  8.  13.  "  Ut  Aitica  tirgo  exm  sacrii  Cemii. 
Compare  also  Cuxro,  de  OJf.  1.  30.  "  Catcnditm  .  .  .  .  ne  larditatibus  uiamnr  in  isgrtsr 
moUioribus,  ut  pomparum  fcrculis  aimiUs  csse  tuteamur." 

12.  Tetrarrhas.  44  Tclrarchs."  Tetrartita  originally  denotcd  otie  wbo  ruled  oref  tbe 
fourlh  part  of  a  couctry  ur  kingdom,  (from  *irrap*  nnd  apx^)  Aftenvardi,  botreTtr,  the 
tcrm  merely  camc  to  signify  a  minor  or  inferior  potentate,  without  any  reference  to u> 
cxtent  of  territory  gnverned.  Thus,  according  to  Strabo,  Gallo-Craecia,  in  Asia  Miaor, 
waa  govcrned  at  first  hy  12  tctrarchs,  afterward*  by  3,  andhistly  by  2,  previous  to  iU  itn% 

made  a  kingdom.  13.  Lo/nens.    »  Talking  of."   Thia  term  bere  carries  ivith  it  fl* *a 

of  a  boastful  un J  pompous  demeaoour.  Mcns%  tripcs.   The  tab5es  »»f  the  poorer  dtu 

amoog  the  Roinaus  commonly  had  but  thrce  feet.    Compare  Gicriz,  od  Otid.  Jltt.  i  »1 

 14.  Concha  galis  puri.    "  A  shell  of  clcnn  salt."    A  6heH  formed  in  general  tbf  «!t- 

cellar  of  thc  poor.    Compare  thc  scholium  of  Porphyrion  :   "  Pauptriorts  i»  mrimonvk 

salem  trilum  habtre  soUn!,  quo  cum  panc  rcsrantnr:'  15.  Deciet  centata  dedissts.  "Hi^ 

tiiou  gtven  a  million  of  «esterces  to  this  frugal  Ijemg,  this  mau  who  conld  live  Iwpp^4*110 
little,  in  fivc  days  thcre  was  nothing  in  bis  coffcrs."  The  use  of  the  indicative  <nt>  r'we 
of  the  subjunctive,  aerves  to  givc  more  ltveliness  to  the  repreaentation.  (Conipart  Zw?' 
L.  G.p.  327.  2rferf.  Kcnrick's  transl.)   As  rcgards  the  eipression  Derits  centtua,  itBfctfcf 

recollected  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  mUlia  sestertium.  17  JVoctet  rigdabct  ad  •>*>n 

mane,  dce,  "  He  would  sit  up  al)  night  unttl  the  very  morning,  be  woold  snore  awayoV 
entire  day.  Never  was  there  anv  thing ««o  inconsistent  with  itseM"."  Compare  ihe  vtn^- 
WteUnd: 


■ 
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»  Wcnn  dic  gansse  Welt 

sich  schlafen  legte,  ward  es  Tag  bey  ibn ; 
uingegen  gieng  er,  wie  der  Morgen  grnate, 
Zn  Bett',  und  scLnarchte  den  ganzen  langcn  Tog. 
Mebr  mit  sich  selbst  in  Widersprach  war  nie 
Ein  Mensch  als  dieser  —   " 

20.  Imo  tdia%  elfortasse  minora.  **  Yes,  I  bave  faults  of  anoUier  kind,  tbougb  perbaps  less 
disagreeable."  The  osage  of  the  conjunction  ei  in  tbis  pnssege  is  analngousto  fhat  of  *«i 

fbr  ntmt  in  Greek.  21.  Naenius.   Horacc,  niler  acknowledging  tbat  be  wus  not  witbout 

faalts,  here  rcsumes  thc  discourse.  I  om  far,  says  the  poet,  frotn  being  iike  Maenius,  who 
defaroes  uisfriend,  andat  thc  same  time  wihksat  mnch  greater  failings  in  himself  On  thc 
eootrnry,  I  consider  him  every  way  deserving  of  the  sevcrest  censure.  The  individual  here 
alludcd  to,  is,  in  all  pr obabiiity,  the  same  with  the  IMaenius  mentioned  in  the  fhrsl  Satire. 
Tbere  he  appearc  as  a  wortblos^and  profligate  man,  here  as  a  slanderer.  The- scholiast 
relates  a  very  characterisUc  anecdote  of  this  personage.  After  hc  bad  squandered  his  pt- 
trimony,  be  took  bts  stAtion  in  tbe  Capitol  on  the  Calends  of  January,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  expressed  the  wish  thai  he  might  owe  forty  Ihou&nod  sesterces.  On  bcing  asked  the 
reason  of  this  strange  conduct,  be  anawered,  "  Don't  be  surprised.  I  sbould  be  a  gainer  by  u 
uundred  per  ceni.  if  Jupiter  would  ooly  hear  my  prayer,  for  at  present  !  owe  eigbty  thou- 
saod."  according  tothe  scholiast  this  is  the  same  Maeuius,  wbo,  when  he  sold  his  rcsidence, 
wbich  overlooked  the  foram,  reservcd  for  himself  a  single  column  from  whicb  to  behold  the 
gladiatorial  sports.   Hence.tne  origin  of  thc  columna  Macnia. 

22.  Ignoras  tt  1  au  ut  ignotum,  &c.  "  Art  thou  unacquainted  witb  thyseH  ?  or  dost  thou 
thtnk  that  tbou  art  going  to  impose  upon  us,  as  one  who  is  a  strangcr  to  bis  own  failings  f " 

With  ignoium  understand  sibi  -24.  Stultus  ct  improbus  hie  amorest.&c.   "  This  is  a 

Eoplish  and  uojust  aelMove."   With  amor  supply  sui.  25.  Quum  tua  pervideas  ocuiis,  oYc. 

"  Wheu  thoti  Jookcst  on  thine  own  faults  ns  it  were  with  anointed  eyes,  obscure  of  vision  to 
luine  own  harm."  The  man  wbo'  winks  at  his  own  defects,  is  not  unaptly  compared  to  one 
vho  iabours  under  some  distemper  of  vtsion  (lippitudo),  nnd  whoseeyes,  smeared  with  oint- 
tnent  (coUurium),  are  almost  closed  on  external  objects.  Pavideas,  in  the  teit,  is  used  for 
the  simple  verb  as  in  Grcek  k*tUC»  for  ttttv.  As  regards  the  constracUon  of  male  with  Hppus, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  meaning  of  Uiis  adverb,  in  passages,  when  thus  construed, 
Varies  iccording  to  the  nature  of  the  context :  thus,  male  laius  is  for  ntmis  laxus,  mah 

stimlmior  imporlune  sedulus,  male  raucut  for  moleste  raucvs,  kc.  -26.  AcutUtn.  Put  for 

acutt.  27.  F.pidaitrius.    Either  an  ornamental  epithet,  or  else  alluding  to  the  circum- 

staneeof  the  serpent  being  sacred  to  Aesculapius,  wbo  bad  a  celebrated  temple  nt  Epi- 
Jaurus  in  Ar^otis.  For  an  account  of  this  structure,  compare  Pausanias.  2.  27.  Cramtfs 
Antient  Greece,  tol.  Z.p.  272  seqq.  The  ancients  ahvays  ascribed  a  very  piercing  sight  to 
serpents,  particularly  to  their  fabled  dragon.  Hence  tbe  etymology  of  draco  (cpdcwi)  from 
Hftem,  (fcJfoxor,  ipdmmv.)    Compare  the  proverbial  forms  of  expression,  serptn  is  oe,  U>r, 

Ofs  tymsH  and  Ewmus,  Chil.  1.  ccnt.  9.  od.  Steph.  p.  315.  28.  Rursuf.    «In  tneir 

turn." 

29.  Iraatndior  est  paulo.  "  A  friend  of  thine  is  a  little  too  quick-tempcred."  Tbe  poet 
here  begins  to  insist  on  the  duty  we  owe  onr  frtends,  of  pardoniog  thcir  little  failings,  espc- 
cially  if  they  bc  possessed  of  talents  and  moral  worth.  ltt  the  picture  which  hc  draws,  Ho> 
race  ts  said  by  the  scholiast  to  have  Vtrgii  in  view,  whose  awkward  and  negligent  extcrior 
m*<Mim  tbe  snbject  of  frequent  raillery  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  Bentley,  on  the  other 
hand,  insuU,  that  Hor oxe  here  means  himself.   We  rather  ibiuk  tl.at  both  a<  e  w  rong,  and 

tbat  U?c  poet  merely  tntends  the  refcrencc  to  be  a  general  one.  Minus  apte  atutis  narU 

ousf  fic.  44  He  is  too  homely  a  person  for  the  nice  pcrceptions  of  gentility  wbich  Uiese  in- 
dividunU  possess."    Comparc  the  Tersion  of  Wieland :  '*  fflr  die  ieinen  JNasen  dicser 
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Herr'n  2u  schiicht  isi/»  and  also  that  of  Gargallo  :  "  a  schirtinosi  Noo  ben  adalto  ucl  btl 
secol  nostro."   By  tbe  expression  horum  hominum,  the  courtiers  of  Aogustus  will  be  meaot 
if  the  allusion  to  Virgil  bo  the  true  one.   If  not,  then  the  reference  will  be  a  general  one 
to  tbose  persons  of  tbe  day  who  prided  theniselves  on  birth  and  station,  and  wbo  scomfully 
excluded  merit,  if  onaccompanied  by  thcse,  froin  tbeir  pale.    As  regards  tbe  pbrm«e  atutxs 
narihas,  it  may  be  remarked  tbat  it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  obesis  naribus.    Xhe  for- 
mer,  taken  in  a  more  literal  sense  than  in  the  present  passage,  denotes  a  natural  quiekness 
and  sharpness  of  tne  senses,  the  latter  the  reversc. 

30.  Eideri  possit,  co  quod,  &c.  "  He  is  liable  to  be  laughed  at,  becaose  tab  hr.ir  bcot  is 
too  clownish  amanner,  bistoga  drags  on  the  ground,  and  his  loose  sboe  hardly  keeps  oa 
his  foot."— 31.  Rusticius  tottse.    More  Hterally  :  "  to  him  shorn  in  too  clownbh  &  nwu. 

ner."   Understand  Uli.  Male.   This  adverb  qualifies  hacrct,  not  Laxus.-  32.  jt  cstbo- 

nus,  &c  "  But  be  is  a  wortby  man  :  so  much  so,  indeed,  tbat  a  wortbier  one  doe*  not 
live."  The  idea  intended  to  be  nonveyed  by  the  whole  passage  is  as  follows :  But  wfcat  of 
all  this  ?  He  is  a  man  of  worth,  he  is  thy  friend,  he  has  distingubhed  talents,  and  tberefore 
thou  shouldst  bear  with  bij  failings.— — 33.  Jngenium  ingens  inenUo,  a\c    "  Talents  of  a 

bigh  order  lie  concealed  beneath  this unpolished  eiterior."  34.  Dtnique  U  ipsum  cmtcuie. 

'In  fine,  examine  thine  own  breast  carefully."  i.  e.be  not  accnsor  toward  others,  until  thou 

hast  bceu  one  to  thyself.  36.  Nanvjne  Tiefrltctis  urcnda,  &c.    "  For  the  fern,  fit  only  to  be 

burned,  is  produced  in  neglected  fields."  The  idea  intended  to  bc  conreyed  b  thb.  As 
neglected  fields  must  be  cleared  by  fire  of  the  fern  which  has  oTerrun  tbem,  so  must  those 
vices  be  eradicated  from  the  breast,  which  eitber  nature  or  evil  habits  have  prodocod. 

38.  IUuc  praevertatnur,  amatorcm,  oVc.  The  transition  here  is  short,  and  censeque&tly 
soraewhat  obscure  Praevertere^  signifies,  properly,  to  get  before  anotber  bytaking  a  staorter 
path  ;  and  bence,  when  the  context,  as  in  the  present  instance,  refers  to  the  manncr  ia 
which  a  subject  b  to  be  considered,  thb  verb  will  denote  au  abandoning  of  more  formal  and 
tedious  arguments  in  order  to  arrive  at  our  conclusion  by  a  nearer  aud  simpler  way.  The 
passage  under  consideration,  tberefore,  may  be  rendered  as  follows  :  "  But,  omhtiog  roore 
formal  arguments,  let  us  merely  turn  our  attentlon  to  the  well-koown  drcumstaoce,  that  the 
«lisagreeable  blembhes  of  a  beloved  object  escape  her  blinded  admirec."  To  desire  man 
kind,  as  Sanadon  weli  rcmarks,  to  examine  their  own  bearts,  and  enquire  whettaer  tbetr  ri- 
ces  proceed  from  nature  or  custora,  constitotion  or  education,  is  to  engage  tbem  in  a  lonj 
nnd  thorny  road.  It  is  an  easier  and  shorter  way,  to  raark  the  conduct  of  others;  to  turo 
their  mistakes  to  our  own  advantage,  and  endeavourto  do  by  virtoe,  what  they  do  by  a 

vieious  excess.  40.  Polypus.    The  first  syllable  is  lengthened  by  tbe  arsu.    By  tbe 

polypus  is  here  meant  a  swelling  in  the  hollow  of  the  nostrils,  which  either  grows  dowo- 
ward  and  dilates  the  nostrils  so  as  to  dcform  thc  visage,  or  else,  takiog  an  opposite  direcooo . 
extends  into  the  fauces  and  produces  danger  of  strangulation.  In  botb  cases  a  very  offen- 
sive  smell  is  emitted.  It  receives  its  narae  from  resembling,  by  its  many  roots  or  fibres,  ibe 
sca-aniraal  terraed  polypas,  so  remarkable  for  its  numerous  feet,  or  ratber  feelers,  (nJUt  and 

roSt.*)  Hagnae.    Thc  female  here  mentioned,  would  seem  from  her  narae  to  have  beea  a 

nativc  of  Greece.  (Consutt  Various  Readings.)  The  commentators  call  her  a  freedwo- 
man  {liberta.) 

41.  Vellem  in  amieitia,  &c.  "  I  could  wisb  that  wc  might  crr  in  a  similar  way,  wbere  our 
friends  arc  concerned,  and  that  virtue  would  give  to  thb  kind  of  weakness  some  bonorable 
name."  i.  e.  would  that,  as  the  lover  b  blind  to  the  imperfections  of  hb  fair-one,  so  we 
might  close  our  cyes  on  tbe  petty  failings  of  a  friend,  and  that  they  who  teach  the  precepts 
of  virtue  would  call  thb  weakness  on  our  part  by  someengaging  name,  so  as  to  tempt  more 

to  indulgc  in  it  43.  At.    "  For."   In  the  sense  of  enimrero.   The  constructioo  of  tbe 

passage  b  as  follows :  "  At,  ut  pater  non  fastidit,  $%  quod  sit  i-itium  gnali,  tic  nos  debemut  acs 
fasttdire,  si  quod  »it  vitium  amici.  44.  Strnbonem  ttpptUat  Pactttm  pater.    »  His  aqm*r- 
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•yed  boy  a  tatber  calls  Paelus:'  i.  e.  pink-eyed.  Poe/iw  is  one  wbo  bas  pinking  eyes.  Tbis 
wtts  accounted  a  beauty,  and  VenuVs  eyes  were  commonly  painted  so.  Compare  tbe  re- 
raark  of  Forcellint :  "  Sotent  pueilae  interdum  afftctare  ut  paetac  videantur,  dum  vidrntcs  non 
viderevidcri  tolunt." — —45.  Et  Pullmm,  mak  parvut,  &.c.  "  And  if  any  parent  has  a  son  of 
very  dimimitive  size.  as  tbc  abortive  Sisyphus  formerly  was,  he  styles  him  PuVut,'1  i.  e.  his 
chicken.  Tbe  personage  bere  alladed  to  under  the  name  of  Sisyphus,  wns  a  dwarf  of  Mark 
Antony's.  He  was  of  very  small  stature,  under  two  feet,  but  extremely  sbrewd  and  acute, 
whence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Sisyphus,  in  allusion  to  that  dexterous  and  cunning 

cbieftain  of  fabulous  times.  47.  Varvm.    "  A  Varus.''— 48.  Scaurum.    "  One  of  tbe 

Scauri."  lt  will  be  observed  that  all  the  names  bere  given  by  tbe  poet,  Paetut%  PuUus,  Va- 
rus  and  Scaurus,  were  surnames  of  Roman  families  more  or  less  celebrated.  Tbb  imparts  a 
peculiar  spirit  to  the  original,  especially  in  the  case  of  tbe  two  latter,  where  the  parent 
recks  to  cover  the  deformities  of  bis  offspring  with  names  of  dignity.  Varus,  as  an  epithet, 
denotes  one  who  has  the  legs  bent  iuwards,  orf  as  the  scholiast  eipresses  it,  "  eujutpedes  in- 
trorsum  reiortat  sunt.''  Tbc  opposite  to  th,is  is  Valgut.  By  tbe  appellation  Scaurus,  is  meant 
one  who  has  the  ankles  branchingout,  or  b  club-footed. 

49.  Parcius  hic  vurit  ?  frugi  dicatur:*  The  poet  here  exemplifies  this  rule  as  he  would 
wisb  it  to  operate  in  the  case  of  friends.   "  Does  this  friend  of  thine  iivc  rathcr  too  sparing- 

Jy  ?  let  bim  be  styled  by  thee  a  man  of  frugal  habits."  Jneptuset  jactantior  hic  pauld  est  T 

'*  Is  this  one  accustomed  to  forget  what  time  aud  place  and  circurastance  demand,  and  is  he 
a  little  too  much  given  to  boasling  T"  As  regards  the  term  ineptus,  our  language  appears  to 
be  inthe  same  predicament,  in  which,  accordiug  to  Cicero,  the  Greek  tongue  was,baving  no 
single  word  by  which  to  express  its  raeaning.  This  will  be  reftdered  more  apparent  by  Ci- 
cero's  own  definition  of  the  term  :  "  Qucm  nos  ineptum  vocamus,  is  mthi  videlur  ab  hoe  mrnen 
habere  ductum,  quod  non  sit  aptus  :  idque  in  sermonis  nostri  consuetudine  perlate  patct.  Nam, 
qui  aui,  tcmpus  quidpottultt,  nonvidct,  aui  plara  loquitur,  aut  se  ostentat,  aut  eorum,  quibuscum 
rsl,  vtl  dignitatis  vcl  commodi  ralioncm  non  futbct,  aut  dcniquc  in  aliquo  generc  aut  ineoncinnus 
ciut  multut  cst,  is  ineptus  dicitur.  Hoe  vitio  cnmulata  est  erudiiissima  Ula  Graccorxtm  natio  :  itu* 
que  quod  vim  hujus  maii  Graeci  non  zident,  we  tujmeu  quidan  ei  vitio  imposucrunt :  ui  euim  quac- 
ras  omnia,  quomodo  Graeci  ineptum  appcllcnt,  non  reperies:'  (De  Orat.  2.  4.)— —50.  Concin- 
■tius  amicis  postutat,  fcc.  "  He  reqnires  that  he  appear  to  bb  friends  an  agreeable  compa- 
nion."  i.  e.  he  requires  this  by  the  operation  of  the  rule  wbich  the  poet  wisbes  to  see  esta- 

blished  in  matters  of  friendship.  31.  At  est  truculenttort  &c.   "  But  b  be  too  rude,  and 

more  free  in  what  he  says  than  is  consistent  with  propriety  T  let  him  be  regarded  as  one  wbo 

what  he  thinks,  and  wbo  is  a  stranger  to  all  fear."  53.  Caldior  est  ?  acrct  inter 

"  Is  be  too  quick  and  passionate  ?  let  bim  be  reckoned  among  men  of  spirit." 


65.  At  nos  virtutes  ipsas  xnvertimus,  A,c.  "We,  bowever,  misrepresent  virtues  themselves, 
and  are  desirous  of  smearing  over  tho  cleanly  vessel."  The  expression  sincerum  vas  in- 
cruslare  means  either  lo  solder,  or  varnisb,  a  whole  vessel,  that  has  no  llaw,  and  therefore 
needs  no  solder,  or  varnish,  or  else  to  daub  over,  to  taint  witb  a  bad  smell  a  pure  vessel. 
The  latter  of  these  two  significations  prevails  here.  Compare  the  language  of  tbe  scho- 
liast:  *•  Sincerum  cupimus ;  virtutem  pollnert  vitio.  *AXAnyo(x«<3«  hocdicitur.  Incrustare  autcni 
tas  dicitur  rittn  alujuo  vitioso  iucco  UlinHur  atnuc  inquinatur  :  sccundum  quod  ei  Lucilius  in 
decima  octara  Satira  ait,  Nam  vel  regionibus  illis  Incrustatu'  culix  ruta  cauiive  bibetur. 
Vasa  dicvniur  ctiam  incrustari,  quando  i oopcriuntur  rel  argento  vel  «un»."— 1— 57.  Multumest 
demissus  homoT  M  Is  be  a  man  of  very  raodest  and  retiring  character?"   Consult  Various 

Readings.  JW»  tardo  cognomen,  &c.    "  We  call  him  hea\-y  and  dull."  69.  Nulliquc 

nudo  latut  obdU  apertum.    "  And  exposes  an  unguarded  side  to  no  ill-designing  person,"  i.  e. 

lays  himseif  opcn  to  the  arts  of  no  bad  man.  61.  Crimina.   In  the  sense  of  criminationts. 

 Pro  bene  tano  ac  non  imcauio,  &c.   "  Instead  of  a  discreet  and  guarded,  we  style  him  a 

disguised  and  subtle  man."— — 63.  Simplicior  quit,  et  est,  &c.  "  Is  any  one  of  a  more  simple 
and  thougbtless  eharacter  tban  ordinary,  and  b  he  such  a  i»erson."  &c   By  the  term  trm- 
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jdunor  is  here  mcant  aaindivtdual  of  ptaio  and  simple  manners,  wbo  thooghoessty  diaregafti* 
all  those  little  matters,  to  which  othera  so  assiduously  attend,  who  wish  to  gain  the  favonr  of 
the  rich  aod  powerful.  Horace  names  hiuiself  amoog  theae,  probably  to  reroove  a  reproicb 
thrown  upon  hiin  by  bis  enemies  of  being  a  refined  courtier.— — -63.  LAcnUr.  "  W  beoestr 
the  buniour  ba?  sebsed  ine."  Coinpare  tbe  explanation  of  Doring:  44  txbcnUr.  animo  rta 
jubente."  We  have  in  thia  single  word  a  pieasing  and  strong  allusion  totbe  ftnnne»  o: 
ihat  uitimacy  wbich  subsistcd  between  Horace.  and  his  patron,  and  which  the  poet  weJl 
knew  was  not  to  be  brokcn  off  by  any  trifling  causes.— -64.  Ut  forit  lc^cntcm  aut  taciiun , 
&x.  "  So  as,  perbaps,  unseasonably  intrusivc,  to  ioterrupt  another,  when  readkig  orrousinr 

wfth  any  trifllng  conversation."  66.  Communi  $enxu  plane  raret.    "  Tbe  createre  evi- 

denily  wants  common  sense."  The  communts  sevsus.  to  whlch  reference  is  bere  made,  b  « 
knowled^e  of  wbat  time,  place  aod  circumstance  demand  from  us  in  our  interconrse  wifn 
otbers,  and  especially  witk  the  rich  and  powerful.  Compare  the  languase  of  BenUey: 
Iste  homo  ab  Horatio  luc  denotaiur ;  qui  caetera  bono  sensu  pracdilus,  tempus,  locvm.  perstna: 
obsertare  et  dUtingverc  nesciL  Scneca  de  Bcncjieiis  .1.  12.  Sit  in  beneficio  seiisus  cvmmxnis 
tempus,  locom,  personas  observet :  qnia  momentis  quaedaro  grata  et  ingrata  sunt.  Cv*ro 
Oratorc,  2. 16.  Quae  versantux  in  consuetudine  vitae,  in  ratiooe  reipublicae,  in  bac  so- 
cietate  crvili,  in  sensu  hominum  eommuni,  in  nstura,  in  moribus,  coraprehendenda  esse  oratori 
puto." 

67.  Qtuim  temere  in  nosinet,  kc.  The  idea  iotended  to  be  conveyed  is  as  follows :  Hovr 
foollsh  is  tbis  conduct  of  ours  in  scverely  marking  the  trifling  faults  of  our  friends.    As  we 

judge  them,  so  shall  we  be  in  turn  judged  by  them.  69.  Amicus  duicis,  a/  aetptum  estr  &c. 

14  Let  akind  friend,  wben  he  wcighs  ray  imperfections  against  my  good  qualities,  incline. 
what  is  no  more  tban  just,  to  the  latter  as  the  more  numerous  of  tbe  two,  if  virtues  do  but 
preponderate  in  me."  Tfae  metaphor  is  taken  from  weighing  in  a  balance,  and  the  scale  ii 
to  be  torned  in  favour  of  a  friend.  Cum,  in  tbis  passagc,  is  not  a  prepositioo  as  some  wooid 
consider  it,  but  a  conjonction  ;  and  tbe  eipression  mca  bona  compenset  vitiis,  is  a  species  ot 

hypallage  for  vitia  mea  compensei  bonis.  72.  llac  lege.    "Oa  this  condition."  mh 

trutina  ponetur  cadem.  "  He  shall  be  placed  in  the  same  balance."  i.  e-  his  failings  shall  bc 
estimated  in  retnm  by  me  with  equal  kindness. 

76.  Dcnique,  quaienus  ercidi,  fcc.  "  Finaliy,  since  tbe  vice  of  anger  eannot  be  wholly  en- 
dicated."  The  second  part  of  the  Satire  begins  here.  Compare  the  scbolium  of  Porpby 
rion.  "fftoc  (poeta)  poullatim  eo  descendit,ut  adrsrsns  Stoicos  dispulet,  qvxdicnrt,  pe*a!* 
omnia.  patia  tsse  st  similia,  et  onimum  spcdanduvi  prccautis,  uon  quantitalcm  reiin  qua  pte 

catum  est."  77.  StuUis.   The  Stoics  called  all  persoos  who  did  not  practice  their  peculia/ 

rales  ofwisdom,  fools  and  raad.  78.  PonderiKtu  modulisque  suis.    "  Her  weightsend 

measures."  Rcs  ut  quaeque  cst.    *'  According  to  ihe  natqre  of  eSch  particuLar  case,"  i-  c- 

as  each  particular  case  requires.^  60.  Tollerc.    41  To  take  away,"  i.  e.  froin  table.  81. 

Semcsos  pisces,  tzc.  Horace,  observes  Cruquius,  in  order  to  cxcusc  the  slave,  says  tbst  the 
sauce  was  yet  warra,  and  therefore  more  tcmpting.  For  tbe  same  reason  he  describe*  tbc 
fish  as  half-eaten,  to  which  therefore  the  s!ave  had  a  kind  of  rigbt  as  to  fJragownts>*--~> 

Lisprrricrit.    In  the  sense  of  degustarerit.  82.  Labeone.    It  is  altogether  uncertsio  wbat 

individual  the  poet  bere  intends  to  designate.  If  we  follow  the  scholiast  Pnrphyrioo,  tbe 
atlusion  will  be  to  M.  Anlistius  Labeo,  a  distinguisbed  lawyer  in  tbe  reigu  of  Augu«tas,  who 
in  the  spirit  of  liberty  frequently  spoke  and  acted  with  great  freedom  againat  the  eroperor. 
aod  wbom  Horace,  thcrefore,  in  order  to  pay  his  court  to  the  monarch,  salutes  witb  theap. 
petlation  of  road.  "Jlf.  Antistius  Labeo,  practorius,  juris  ctiam  peritus,  mcmor  tibcrt*n%» 
qua  natus  erat,  mulla  conLnmaciicr  adwsus  Cnesarem  dixisse  et  fecuse  dkitur :  jropm  qmvi 
numcHoratius  adulans  Augusto  insanum  tum  dixil."  (Compare  Suetonius,  Ang.&  P» 
Cassius,  54  15.  Aulus  Geliius,  13.  12.)  But  it  has  beeo  weU  obseryed,  in  opposhion*> 
this,  that,  whatever  respect  the  poet  had  for  his  emperor,  wt  never  ^nd  that  he  trsats 
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ptttrons  of  tiberly  with  ontragc.  Nor  can  we  well  imagine  that  he  wooid  dare  tlins  croelly 
to  brand  a  man  o(  Labeo's  abilitics,  riehes,  power,  and  employmcnts  in  tbo  ttate,  and  to 
whum  Augustus  bimself  offered  the  consulship.  Bentley,  Wieland,  Wetzel,  and  other  critics, 
are  of  opinion  therefore  tbatthis  individual  cannot  be  the  one  here  alluded  to,  bot  that 
Horace  rcfers  to  some  other  person  of  tbe  day  whose  history  bas  not  come  down  to  us. 
Beotley  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  Labietio  for  Labconc,  and  cites  Seneca  io  support  of 
hls  conjecture,  (Pracf.  ad  lib.  6.  CoiuYor.)  according  to  whom,  Labieous  was  a  public 
speaker  of  thc  day,  so  noted  for  the  freedoro  of  his  tongue,  as  to  have  received  in  derislon 
the  name  of  RaJritnus.  Heindorif,  however,  thinks  that  Horace  may  here  refer  to  M. 
Antistius  Labeo,  mentioned  above,  not  for  the  reason  given  by  the  scholiast,  but  in  allnsion 
to  his  earlier  years,  and  to  a  violent  and  impetuous  temperament  whicb  be  may  have  then 

83.  Qnanto  furiosius,  cYc.  "  How  much  uiore  iiisane,  and  how  much  greater  than  tbis  is  the 
crime  of  which  thuu  art  guilty."  Hoc  is  here  the  ablative,  not  the  nominative,  ahd  relefl  to 
thecruel  conduct  oflhe  master  towards  his  slave.    The  crime  alluded  to  in  prccalum is 

stated  immediately  after,  "  Paulum  ddiquii  amicus"  &c.  S5.  Conctdas.  "  Overlookest." 

 Insuacis.   "  Unkind."-. — 86.    Rusontm.   Ruso  was  a  well-known  usurer,  and  at  the 

-saine  time  prided  himself  on  his  literary  talents.  When  his  debtors  were  unable  to  pay  the 
principal  or  the  interest  that  was  due,  their  only  way  to  raitigate  his  anger  Was  to  lbten  pt- 
tiently  to  him  while  he  read  over  to  them  his  wretched  historical  productions.  He  Wfls 
thus,  as  frrancis  well  obgerves,  a  double  tormtfnt,  he  ruined  the  poor  people,  who  borrowed 
money,  by  his  extortion,  and  be  read  them  to  death  with  his  works.— 87.  TrlsUs  Ka* 
lcnaat.  Tbe  Calends  are  here  called  tristts,  or  gloomy,  in  allusion  to  the  poor  debtor  wlM> 
finds  himself  unablc  to  pay  wbat  he  owes.  Money  was  lent  amung  the  Romans  from  month 
to  month,  and  the  debtor  would  of  course  be  called  upon  for  payment  of  tbe  principal  or 
interest  on  the  Calends  of  the  enauing  month.  Another  part  of  (he  mohth  for  laylng  out 
xuoney  at  interest  or  calling  it  in  wasthe  Ides.    Comparc  Explanatory  Notes,  Cpode  2.  67. 

—  88.  Mcrttdtm  aut  nummos.    *•  The  interest  or  principal."——  Undc  undc.    "  !n  some 

vray  or  otber."  Anusras.    Equivalent  to  intple  scriplas.  89.  Porrecto  jugulo.  tluso 

reads  his  uofortunate  bearer  to  death  with  bis  silly  lra»h,  and  the  poor  man,  stretcbing  otit 
hia  neck  to  listen,  is  compared  to  one  who  is  about  to  receive  the  blow  of  tbe  executioner. 

Compare  Ef.  ad  Pis.  475.  "  Quem  ctro  arripmX,  Unet  occidiiqut  Ugtndo."  Audit.   «  Is 

compelled  to  listen  to." 

91.  Ecandri  manibus  tritum.    "  Fashioned  in  rclief  by  thc  hands  of  Evander,"  i.  e.  actorn- 
ed  with  work  in  relief.    Tiitum  is  here  equivalcnt  to  the  Greek  roparrov,  and  with  regard  to 
the  verb  npcvuv  (of  thc  same  fainily  with  Uro :  thus  rttpw,  rrpw,  tero,  ropw,  ropat,  roptvw,) 
compare  the  remarks  of  Heyne:  "  Mit  S.hnitzcn,  und  noch  wenigcr  mit  Eingraben,  hat 
Tope*uv  nichb»  gemein.    Allein  da  es  vom  Metall  gebraucht  wird,  so  kann  cs  blos  auf  Formcn 
nnd  G&sscn  sich  bezielien;  und  da  es  nur  erhobnc  Arbcii  anzeigt,  so  lasst  sichs  ohne  nahem 
Grand  auf  kein  Stechen  und  (iraben  deutcn."   {Heynt,  Antiquarischer  Aufs&tzc,  voL2.p. 
129.  scqq.)   As  regards  the  Evander  here  mentioncd.  the  scboliast  informs  ns  that  he  was  a 
diMinguished  artist,  carried  from  Atbens  to  Alexandria  by  Mark  Antony,  and  tbence  subse- 
quently  to  Rome.  "  Qui  dt  ptrsonis  Horatianis  seripserunt,  aiunt  Evandrum  hune  coetatorcm. 
tl  plnslen  statuamm,  quem  V.  .-iirfoniu  »  ab  Alhtnis  Akxandriam  traustvlisst^  inde  tnUr  captivos 
Jl^ma  ptrductum.  muJta  opera  mirabitia  fecisse."   Some  commentators,  however,  under- 
stand  by  Ibe  expression,  Evnndri  manibus  tritum  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  great  antiqoity 
»  of  the  article  in  questkm.  as  if  it  bad  been  worn  smooth  as  it  were  by  tbe  very  bands  of 
Kvander,  tbe  old  monarch  of  early  Roman  story.    Among  the  number  of  tbese  is  Fea. 
ivbose  remarks  we  will  give.  "  Tritum  manibus  Evandri,  simpliciler  et  prorerbialiUr,  pto  an- 
tiquissimo.  a  tempore  rtgis  Evandri,       fert  consumpto,  obsoteto ;  ai  eontemptum:  non  quia 
prttiosum  ab  antuptitate,  vd  txceUentia  opcris,  aut  artijicis  nonrin*  Evandri."  It  caooot  be 
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determincd  with  any  degrce  of  certainty  which  of  these  modes  of  eipJaoabon  u  the  true 
one.  We  ghould  incline.  for  our  own  part,  to  Uie  former,  although  H  may  be  staled  ia  de- 
fence  of  tbe  latter  that  Horace,  on  another  occasion  (Serm.  2.  3. 20.),  speaks  of  a  vase**  <mo 
Sisyphus  pedes  laverit."   Compare  also  Scrm.  2.  4. 80.  "  Vttus  craicru." 

95.  Commissajide.   "  Secrets  confided  to  bis  honour."   Fide  is  here  the  old  fonn  of  the 

dative.  Compare  Ode  3.  7.  4.  Sponsumce  negarit.   "  Or  has  broken  his  word."    On  tbc 

verb  spondeo  and  the  derivative  term  spoiudo,  consult  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cit. 

96.  Queisparui  rssr  ftrc  placuil,  &c.  Thepoetbere  begins  an  attack  on  the  Stoic  lect. 
who  maintained  the  strangc  doctrine  tbat  all  offences  were  equal  in  cnormity.  Accordini 
to  them,  every  virtue  beinga  conformity  to  nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviatioo  from  it,  aJi  ttt- 
tues  and  vices  were  equal.  One  act  of  beneficence,  or  justice,  is  not  inore  truly  so  thaa 
another :  one  fraud  b  not  more  a  fraud  than  another ;  tberefore  there  is  oo  other  ditferencc 
in  tbe  essential  nature  of  moral  acrions,  tban  tbat  some  are  vicious,  and  others  virluom- 

 Fere.   There  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  witb  regard  to  tbe  place  which  tbis  tenn 

ahould  occupy  in  the  construction  of  the  prescnt  seutence.  Baxter,  whom  many  follow, 
joins  it  with  laborant,  an  arrangement  which  violates  every  principle  of  collocation.  D6- 
ring  makes  it  qualify  paria,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  what  follows  :  "  tantundrm  ut  ftceet 
idemque,  &c."  (t>.  116.)  Cruquius  regards  it  as  equivalent  tn  semper,  and  as  being  a  mode&t 
manner  of  eipression  by  which  the  affirmation  loses  nothing  of  its  intended  streugth.  This 
usage  of  ferc  wants  proof,  and  besides,  modesty  or  reservation  of  any  kind  would  be  oot  of 
place  in  such  a  dtscussion  as  ihe  prejsent.  If  we  might  venture  an  opinion,  it  would  be,  that 
/erehere  qualifies  placuit,  and  bas  the  force  of  plervmqu*  (i.  e.  "  geeeraHy,"  4<  commonly.") 
It  is  not  probable  tbat  the  more  discreet  portion  of  tbe  Stoic  sect  were  tn  the  habh.  at  tbis 
late  day,  of  intruding,  on  eteru  occasion,  a  dogma  tbat  had  been  so  frequently  refuted,  and 

which  was  regarded  as  so  glaring  an  absurdity.  LaboranU   "  Find  tbemselves  involved 

in  difficulty." 

97.  Qunm  rcTitum  adverumest.   "  When  they  come  to  the  plain  realitiesof  life.tT 

sus  moresque,  "  The  general  sense  of  mankind  and  the  established  customs  of  all  nauone." 
Compare  the  language  of  Cicero :  *'  Scnsus  enim  cujusqm,  ct  naturn  rerum,  a>qw  ipsa  renin 
clamat  quodammodo,  nov  posse  (se)  atduci,  ut  inter  eas  res,  qnas  Zcno  cxaeqvarct,  nihii  inlcra- 
sct,"  (De  Fin.  4.  19.)  ,  96.  Atque  ipsa  utililas,  &c.  A  slight  sketch  of  the  poefs  reaaoa- 
ing  on  the  present  occasion  may  not  be  amiss.  After  ohserving  that  the  generai  sense  oi 
mankind,  andHhe  established  customs  of  nations  militate  against  the  Stoic  doctrine  raspect- 
ing  the  equality  of  crimes,  he  adds,  that  public  utility  (utilitas)  also  presents  an  insuperab?? 
barriar.  This  public  utility,  "  the  parent  almost  of  justice  and  equity/'  (justi  prrope  m*rr 
tX  aequi)  is  that  which  has  gnided  man  frora  tbe  very  first  dawnings  of  civilised  life  to  thet 
proper  distinction  between  wbat  is  rjgbf  and  wrong.  Men  at  first,  according  to  tbe  poct. 
were  a  mute  and  wretched  herd,  (mutum  ct  turpe  pccus),  slaves  to  tbeir  animai  propensitie1. 
and  whenever  collision  ensued  among  them,  deciding  their  difTerences  by  mere  braie 
strength.  This  might  bave  terminated  in  tbe  estinction  of  the  whole  species,  but  a!  Jenfth 
the  march  of  improvement  began.  Man's  dormant  powers  were  awakened  and  caJJed  fully 
into  action  by  the  beautiful  iuvention  of  language.  Towns  wcre  built  and  laws  estaMi*bed. 
The  enactment  of  tbese  laws  proceeded  from  a  convietion,  I n  the  breasts  of  &U,  that  their 
own  good  was  inseparably  connected  with  tbe  setting  bounds  to  tbeir  desires  and  propeasi- 
ties ;  in  other  words,  they  originated  from  the  fear  of  violence  and  wrong,  (•'  Jura  mresM 
metu  injusti),  and  thus  the  public  advanlage,  whicb  is  nothing  more  tban  tbe  aggregate  ©f  b> 
dividual  interests,  became  the  great  standard  by  which  the  criminality  of  actioos  wa*  \o  be 
tested,  and  their  different  shadcs  of  delinquency  ascertained.  No  man  of  sense,  tbeo.  ar- 
gues  the  poet,  will  ever  say,  thBt  be  who  has  stolen  a  few  coleworts  out  of  his  neighboer'* 
garden,  is  as  great  an  ofTender  against  the  public  good,  as  he  who  bas  been  gaUty  of  saer»- 
>««e.   In  thiswhole  arguroent,  Horace  endeavoars  to  prove,  according  to  the  docfrioe  ci 
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£picurus,  that  juatlce  and  iujustice  arise  only  from  laws,  and  that  laws  have  no  other  jbonda- 
lioo  than  public  utility,by  which  he  meansthe  happiness  of  civil  society.  Ou  the  contraiy, 
the  Sloics  asserted,  that  justice  and  injuatice  bavetheir  first  principles  in  natore  itself,  and 
the.first  appearance  of  reason  »n  the  tnind  of  man! 

99.  Quum  prorcpserunt,  Scc.  Horace  here  follows  the  opinion  of  Eprcurus  respecting  the 
primitive  state  of  mau.  Aeeording  to  this  philosopher,  the  flrst  raee  of  men  rose  out  of  the 
earth,  in  whicb  tbey  werc  formed  by  a  miiture  of  heat  and  moisture.  Hence  the  peculiar 
propriety  of  prorepserUnt  in  the  text.   Compare  tbe  account  given  by  Lvcretius,  (5.  »23. 

seqq.)  of  the  early  coodition  of  the  hnman  race.  100.  Mulum.  By  this  epithet  is  meant 

the  abseuce  of  articulate  language,  and  tbe  possession  merely  of  certain  natural  cries  like 
otber  animals.  According  to  Epicurus  and  bis  followers,  articulate  language  was  an  im- 
provemeot  upon  the  natural  language  of  man,  produccd  by  its  general  use,  and  by  that  ge- 
neral  experience  which  gives  improvement  to  every  thing.  On  the  formation  of  language, 
corapare  the  remarks  of  Murray,  Histary  of  Europacan  Languagts,  rol  1.  p.  28.  seyo.-  ■ 
Glandcm  atqus  eubiUa  propttr,  &c.  Compare  Lurretius,  5.  937.  "  Glandiferas  inttr  cura- 
bant  corpora  quercus."  101.  Pugnxs.  *From  pugnus.—- — 102.  Usus.   "  Experience.** 

103.  Quibus  zoets  sensusipit  notarent.  "  By  which  to  mark  arliculate  sounds,  and  to  expre&s 
their  feeliogs."  A  word  is  an  articulate  or  vocal  sound,  or  a  comhination  of  artioulate  and 
voeal  soonds,  uttered  by  tbe  human  voice,  and  by  custom  expressitig  an  idea  or  ideas.  

104,  Ncmma.   "  Names  for  tbings."  105.  Ponert.   •*  To  enact."  110.  VirUms  cdi- 

tior.   "The  stropger." 

111.  Jura  invcnta  metu  injusii,  &c.   Compare  note  on  verse  08.  112.  Fastostptt  nmndi. 

"  And  the  annals  of  thc  world."  i.  e.  the  earliest  accounts  tbat  have  reached  us  respecting 

the  primKive  condition  of  man.  113.  Ncc  nature  potest,  &c.   A  denial  of  the  Stoic  max- 

im,  that  justice  and  injustice  have  their  firat  principles  in  nature  itself.  114.  Dividit. 

4*  DUcerns."— — 1 lS.  Neevinost  ratio  hoc,  &c.  "Norwill  tbe  most  subtle  reasoning  ever 
convincc  us  of  this,  that  bc  sins  equally  and  the  sarne,"  Sic.  By  ratio  are  here  meant  the 
refined  aod  subtle  disquisitions  of  the  Stoics  on  the  subject  of  morals.   Compare  note  on 

versc96.  116.  Caules.  "  Coleworts."  Fregerit.  "  Has  broken  off  and  carried  away." 

Equivaient  to  fraetos  abstuUrU.  117.  Nocturnut.  "  In  the  nigbt-season."  Adsit  regula. 

«•  Let  some  standard  befixed."  118.  Aequas.   "  Proportioned  to  them."  119.  Scuti- 

ca.  The  sculica  was  a  simple  "  strap,'*  or  thong  of  leather,  used  for  slight  offences,  particu- 
larly  by  scbool-masters,  in  correcting  their  pupils.  The  flageUutn,  on  tbe  other  hand,  was  a 
"  lasb,"  or  whip,  made  of  leathern  thongs,  or  twisted  cords,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  some- 
times  sharpened  with  small  bits  of  iron  or  lead  at  the  end.  This  was  uscd  in  correcting 
great  offenders. 

120.  Neferula  eaedas,  6cc.   Consult  Various  Reading?.   The  ferula  was  a  "  rod,"  or  stick, 

with  whicb,  as  with  the  scutica,  boys  at  school  were  accustomed  to  be  corrected.  122. 

Ma%nis  parva.  "  Smalt  cqually  with  great  offences."  123.  Si  tibi  regnum,  &c.    The  poet 

purposely  adopts  this  phraseotogy,  that  he  may  pass  the  more  easily,  by  means  of  it,  to  ano- 
ther  ridieulous  maxim  of  the  Stoic  school.  Hence  the  train  of  reasoning  Is  as  follovv? 
Thou  sayest,  that  tbou  wilt  do  thisif  men  will  only  entrust  the  supreme  power  intothy  hands. 
But  why  wait  for  this,  when,  according  to  tha  very  lenets  of  thy  scct,  thou  already  hast  whnt 
thou  wantest  ?  For  thy  philosophy  tcaches  thee  that  the  wise  man  is  in  fact  a  king,— The 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  about  their  wise  man,  to  which  the  poet  bcre  alludes,  was  strangely 
xaarked  with  extravagancc  and  absurdity.  For  example,  they  asscrted,  that  he  feels  neither 
pain  nor  pleasure  ;  that  he  exercises  no  pity  ;  that  he  is  frec  from  fanlts  ;  that  he  is  Divine  ; 
Ihat  he  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  dcceived  ;  that  he  does  all  things  well ;  that  he  alone  is 
sreat,  noble,  ingennous  ;  that  he  is  the  only  friend  ;  thal  he  atone  is  free  ;  that  he  is  a  pro- 
i>het,  a  priest,  and  a  king ;  and  the  like.  In  ordcr  to  concmve  thc  true  notion  of  the  Stoic? 
conceming  their  wisc  »ao.  H  must  be  clcarly  undcrctood,  tbat  they  did  not  suppose  /ircto  e, 
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man  actually  to  exist,  but  that  they  framed  in  their  imagioatioo  an  imare  of  periection  to- 
wards  which  evcry  man  sbonld  constantly  aspire.  AU  the  extravagaotthingj  wbieh  ire  to 
be  met  with  in  their  writings  on  this  subject,  may  be  referred  to  iheir  general  r/rinciple,  of 
tbc  entire  sufficiency  of  virtoe  to  happiness,  and  the  comequent  indifference  of  all  eiteraal 
circumstances.    ( EnjitUVs  Hist.  Phil.  vd.  1.  p.  346.  seqq. ) 

126.  Non  nosti  quid  patcr,  &c.   The  Stoic  is  here  sopposcd  to  rejoin,  and  to  attempt  su 

eaplaual^ou  of  this  peculiar  doctrine  of  his  sect.  127.  t  krysipput.  After  Zeoo,  the  ionnd. 

er  of  the  scuool,  no  philosopber  more  truly  eabibited  the  cbaracter,  or  more  •tronglydb- 
played  the  doctrines,  of  the  Stoic  scct,  than  Cbrysippus.   He  was  anative  of  8oli,  in  CiU- 
cia,  but  fixed  his  residence  at  Athens,  and  became  a  disciple  of  Cleanthes;  from  «hoo, 
hovever,  even  during  his  life,  he  in  many  particulars  dissented.   He  was  noted  for  a  bau^ 
ty  spirit,  and  for  tbe  vehcmenco  and  arrogance  with  which  he  snpported  bU  teneti.  After 
Zeno,  Chrysippus  was  regarded  as  the  main  pillar  of  the  Stoic  Porch  ;  aod  so  far,  iwifJ 
did  be  push  the  doctrines  of  Zeno,  tbat  many  of  the  ignorant  Stoics  regarded  him  a>  fte 
fouoderof  the  sect.   Hence  the  appellation  whicb  is  here  given  him  o(  pattr.  Compare 
Enfield,  Hist.  Phil.  vol.  1,  p.  356.  seqq.  Lcmpricris  CUissieai  Dictiouesy,  A*tk*se4. — 127. 
Crtpidnt  ntt  soltas.    «  Either  sandals  or  slippers."    The  distinction  between  the  mpviauii 
solta  appears  to  have  been  very  slight.    Both  merely  protected  the  sole  of  the  foot,  andwere 
secured  above  with  straps  or  thongs.   Ralduiaus,  io  his  curious  work,  u  Dt  Cak*  iiftp 
makes  the  crepidae  to  have  bad  thicker  solcs  tfaan  the  soUae.    "  Ncwnunwtm  tere  sole* 
Gnuci  Kptntiias  appeUaut ;  unde  Latinis  Crepidae  et  Crepidulae  dicuulur.   tytart  pasnm  <rvh 
ti  docent,  ct  aoteas  el  crepidas  easdem  fuisse.    QuiLus  cgo  facilc  asstntior,  jt  modo  mrntnlat 
hoc  admitlant  diserimcn,  quod  soleat  sunpliciorcs  tssent,  cre  pidae  vttv  crassvms  ;  i»  qwi*»  nim. 

rum  dune  salttm  simplxccs  soleac  simul  esscnt  coTnpnctae.^    (p.  93.  seqq  }  Y2i.  Hermcgtntf 

The  same  with  the  Tigellius  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  Satire-  *'  ftfdu  oi  prtaei- 

pium,"  saystbe  scholiast.  130.  Alfenus  vafer,  «•  The  subtle  Alfeous."  Atfenat  Varus.  i 

barber  of  Cremona,  growing  out  of  conceit  with  his  profession,  quitted  it,and  eame  lo  Romt 
wbere,  attending  the  lectures  of  Servius  Sulpicius.  a  celebrated  lawyer,  he  nade  »  gnri 
prortciency  in  his  studies,  as  to  become  eventually  the  ablest  lawyer  of  his  tioe.  Hb  nact 
often  occurs  iu  the  pandects.    Ile  was  advanced  to  some  of  tbe  higbest  oftces  in  tbe  nr 

pire,  and  obtained  the  consulship,  A.  U.  C.  756.  132.  Tonsor.    Consuit  Vnrioui  Bead- 

iogs.  Opcris  upiimus  omnis  opiftx,    »  The  best  artist  in  every  kind  of  work." 

133.  Vcllunt  tibi  barbam.  The  poet  repiics,  and  draws  a  laughable  picture  of  tbe  pbflfr 
sophic  monarch,  surrounded  by  the  young  rabble  in  the  streeU  of  Rome.  To  ploek  a  mtf 
hy  the  beard,  was  regarded  as  such  an  indignity,  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  proverb  amoag  botfc 
thc  Greeks  and  Romans :  (rdv  rt&ywa  t/XW,  rellere  barbam.  Compare  Ersmts,  CkiL  l 
Cent.  4.  69.  ed.  Steph.  p.  471.)  To  this  species  of  insult,  however,  the  wandering  pbk 
sophers  of  the  day  were  frequently  esposed  from  tfae  boys  in  the  atreets  of  Rooe,  tw  «l 
tention  of  the  young  tormentors  being  attracted  by  the  very  long  beards  which  tnese  pre- 

tenders  to  wisdom  were  fond  of  displaying.  136.  Rumperis  et  tatras.  "  Thoo bor*»est 

with  rage  and  snarlest  at  them."  Wieiand  ihinks  tbat  Uiiras  is  hcre  purpoself  oseii»  & 
lusion  to  the  rcsemblaiice  wbich  in  some  respects  existed  between  the  Stoics  and  Ctak?  d 
the  day.  DOring  merely  makes  latras  equivaient  to  conticia  jactas,  without  addfflg  uy 
thing  in  explanation.— — 137.  Ne  longum  facsam.    Supply  strmonem.   '*  Not  to  be  tedioo^ 

 Quadrante  laratum.    "To  baihe  for  a  fartbing,"  i.  e.  to  tbe  farthing-batB.  As  tbe 

public  batbs  at  Rome  were  built  mottly  for  the  comroon  people,  tbey  afforded  bot  vecy 
indiScrent  accommodalions.  Pcople  of  fashion  had  always  private  batks  of  their  ovb 
The  itrolliug  philosophers  of  tiie  day  frequented,  of  course,  these  public  baths,  and  oiafl^ 
witb  the  lowest  of  the  people.   The  price  of  admission  was  a  quadrans,  ortbe  fourthp^ 

of  an  as.  138.  Stipator.    "  Life-guardsman."  -A  laugbable  allusion  to  the  relinue  rf 

stoic  monarch.    His  royal  body-guard  consists  of  the  ridiculous  Crispinus.  Comp*«  » 
espects  tbi»  individuaJ,  £xplanator>'  Notcs.  Serm.  1.  1  120.  140.  StuUus.  ^ 
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(hrust  at  tUc  Stoica.    Compare  note  on  versc  77.  Privatusque  vwgis  riram,  &c.  Com- 

pare  the  version  of  Wieland : 

"  und  boffc  besser  mich  als  ein  geraeiner  Mann 
dabey  zu  stehn,  wie  Du  bey  deinern  Konigrciche" 


SATIRE  4.  It  would  appear,  that,  during  the  life-timo  of  Hornce,  thc  public  werc  divided 
in  their  judgment  conccrning  his  Satires — some  blaming  them  as  too  severe, 
while  otbers  thonght  them  wcak  and  trifling.  Our  author,  in  order  to  vindicalc  himseli 
from  tlie  charge  of  indulging  in  too  much  asperity,  shows,  in  a  roanner  the  most  prepoa- 
sessing,  that  he  had  bccn  less  harsb  than  many  othcr  poets,  and  pleads,  as  his  excuse  for  al 
all  practising  this  species  of  composilion,  the  education  he  had  received  from  his  father. 
wbo,  when  he  wished  to  detcr  bim  from  nny  vice,  showed  its  bad  consequences  in  thc  ex- 
ample  of  others.   (Dunlop's  Koman  LiUrature,  vol.  3.  p.  248.) 


1.  Eupolis.  An  Athcnian  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy.  Hc  wos  born  about  B.  C.  44C,  and 
was  nearly  of  the  samc  age  with  Aristophanes.  He  e&hibiled  bis  first  piece  at  the  carly 
oge  of  seventeen.  We  find  him  contending  with  Aristophanes,  8.  C.  426,  and  still  cihi- 
biting  aflcr  B.  C.  415.  The  titles  of  more  tlian  twenty  of  his  comedies  have  becn  collected 
by  Meursius.  A  few  fragments  only  reroain.  Eupolis  was  a  bold  and  scverc  satirist  of  the 
vices  of  his  day  and  city.  His  death  was  generally  ascribed  to  tbe  vengeance  of  Alcibiades, 
whoro  he  had  lampooned,  probably  in  the  comedy  tntitled  hamah  in  which  he  inveighed 
against  the  effeminacy  of  his  cuuntrymen.  By  the  orders  of  Alcibiades,  according  to  the 
common  account,  Eupolis  was  thrown  overboard  during  the  passage  of.the  Athenian  ar- 
mament  to  Sicily.  Cicero,  however,  calls  this  story  a  vulgar  error  ;  since  Eratosthenes, 
tbe  Alexandrian  librarian,  had  sbnwn,  that  scvcral  coroedies  were  coroposed  by  Eupolis 
some  time  after  the  date  assigned  to  this  pscudo-assassination.  {Cie.  ad  Alt.  6.  1.)  His 
tomb  too,  according  to  Pausanias  (2.  5.)  was  crected  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  by  the. 
Sicyonians.  which  makes  it  probable  that  this  was  the  place  of  his  dcath.  Comparc 
Tktilrt  of  llu.  Greclcs,  2d  ed.  p.  171.  stqq.  and  ClinlorCs  Fasti  HdUnici.  Consult  also  the 
remarks  of  the  lattcr  (p.  lvi.)  on  tbc  supposed  dramatic  law  rcgulating  thc  agcs  of  poets  aod 
actors. 

Craiinut.   Another  Athcnian  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  born  B.  C.  619.    It  was  not  tiJl 
late  ih  life  that  he  directed  his  attention  to  Comic  compositions.    Thc  first  piece  of  his  on 
record  is  tbe  'ApxAo^oi,  which  was  reprcsented  about  B.  C.  448;  at  which  timc  he  was  in 
his  seventy-first  year.    Soon  after  this,  Comedy  becaroc  so  licentious  nnd  virulent  in  i(s 
personalities,  tbat  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  interferc.    (Comparc  Sckol.  Aristopfi. 
Acharn.  67.    Clinton,  Fasl.  HeU.  Jl:  C  440  and  437.)   A  decrec  was  past,  prohibiting  the 
cxhibitions  of  Comedy  (B.  C.  440.),  whicb  law  continued  in  force  only  during  that  year, 
and  the  two  following,  being  repcnled  in  tbe  archonship  of  Kuthymenes.    Three  victories  ot* 
Cratinus  stand  recorded  after  the  rc  commenceroent  of  Comic  performanccs.    With  the 
Xetpafyiuvoi  be  was  second,  B.  C  425,  when  the  'Ax«p»«<  of  Aristophancs  won  the  prizc. 
and  tbe  third  place  was  adjudged  to  the  Ker/i«v£at  of  Eupolis.   ln  the  succeeding  year,  hc 
was  ngain  second  with  the  Xdrvpot,  and  Aristophancs  again  first  with  the  'linras.   In  a  pa- 
rabasis  of  this  play,  that  young  rival  roakes  roention  of  Cratinus ;  where,  efter  having  no- 
liced  his  formcr  successes,  he  insinuates,  under  the  cloak  of  an  equivocal  pity,  tbat  tbe  vc- 
teran  waa  becoming  doting  and  superannuated.   The  old  raan,  now  in  his  ninety-fiftb  year. 
Indignant  attbis  insidious  attack,  excrted  bis  remaining  vigour,  and  composcd  a  coroedy 
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«ntitlcd  Jltri»  %  oc  1%6  Flagon,  which  torncd  upon  thc  accusations  brought  againtt  Viin  by 
Aristophancs.   The  aged  dramatist  had  a  completc  triumpb.     He  wa»  ont;  wbite  bi? 
humblcdantagonist  was  nlso  vanquishcd  by  Ameipsias.  with  the  K4r™«.tbougb  tbe  pUv  oi 
Aristophancs  was  hia  favoorite  Nto>A*«.    Crttinua  was  noted  fbr  his  intempeniDce,  and  be 
bimself  niade  no  scrupie  of  acknowledging  his  failing.    (Compare  Sthol.  tm  Pac.  703.) 
Horace  also  opens  one  of  his  epistles  (I.  19.)  with  a  inaxim  of  tbe  coraedian,  in  doe  ac- 
cordance  with  bis  praelice.    Not  withstanding  his  excesscs,  Cratinus  lived  to  an  eitreme  old 
age,  dying  fi.  C.  422.  in  his  nincty-seventh  year.    The  titlcs  of  thirty-eight  of  his  eomedies 
havc  been  collectcd  by  Meursiu?,  Koenig,  and  others.    His  style  was  bold  and  animated: 
and,  like  his  younger  bretliren,  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes,  he  fearlessly  and  unsparinrjy 
directed  his  salirc  against  tbe  iniquitous  public  oIBcer,  aod  the  proQigate  of  pcivatc  loe. 
(Tkeaire  of  tht  Grccks,  2d  td.  p.  160.  seqq.) 

Aristophanes.    Of  Aritfopbanr.s  antiquity  supplies  us  with  few  ootices,  and  thoseof  doobt- 
ful  credit.    The  mOst  likely  account  makeshrm  the  son  of  Philippus,  a  native  of  Aegin», 
(Acharn.  <V>l-2.    SchoL  Vit.  Aristofh.  Ananym.  Athenacus.  6.  227.)   The  eomedian,  there- 
fore,  was  an  adopted,  not  a  natural,  citiaen  of  Athens.    The  exact  dates  of  bis  birth  and 
death  are  cquaily  unknown.    Ata  very  early  pcriod  of  hb  dramatic  career.  Ari<tophanes 
directed  bis  attenlion  to  the  political  situations  and  occurrencef  of  Atbens.  and  bts  laleat- 
und  addrcss  soon  gavc  him  amazing  influence  with  his  conntrymen.    Thefameof  Aristo- 
pbnncs  was  not  confined  to  his  own  city.   Dionysitis  of  Syracusc  would  giadly  hnve  ad- 
mitted  thc  popular  dramaiist  to  his  court  and  patronage,  but  bis  invitations  were  steadiry 
rcfused  by  the  indcpcndent  Athenian.   In  B.  C.  423,  thc  Sophists  felt  thc  weight  of  fais 
lasb.  for  in  tbat  year  he  produccd,  though  unsuccessfully.  his  NtfA«t.   Tbe  Vulgar  notion 
that  thc  exbibition  of  Socrates  iu  tbis  play  was  an  intcntional  prelude  to  his  capHal  accu 
sation  in  the  criminal  court,  and  that  Aristophanes  was  thc  leagued  accompTice  of  MeUtUf. 
has  of  late  been  frequently  and  sntisfactorily  refutcd.   (Comparc  Mittkclls  Introdnctioc 
'o  his  translation  of  Aristophane*.)   Thc  simple  consideration,  th.it  twenty-fonr  years  in 
tcrvened  bctween  the  rcpresentation  of  the  NrtfAa»  and  the  trial  of  Socrales,  affords  a  «uf 
ficicnt  answer  to  any  such  charge.    In  fact,  after  thc  performancc  of  tbis  comedy,  we  Li<l 
Socratcs  and  Aristophanes  becomc  acquaintcd,  and  occasionalfy  meeting  together  on  the 
bestterms.    {Plato.  Si/mposion.)   An  impcrfcct  knowledge  of  Socrates  at  tbe  time,  his  rt- 
putcd  doctrines,  nnd  his  constantly  consorting  with  notorious  sophists,  with  tbe  marked  sio- 
gularity  of  his  face,  figurc,  and  manners,  so  well  adspted  to  comic  mimicry,  were  doubtJev 
tho  main  reasons  fbr  thc  selcction  of  hiin  as  the  sophistic  Coryphaeus. — Io  ihe  TJnn,l}  and 
\-morparn,  Aristophanes  again  rcvcrts  to  politics  aud  the  Pcloponnesian  war  ;  ia  the  "Lfycv, 
thc  'Opitda,  and  tbc  'L«*A»?cc«i^orrrt(,  he  takes  cognimncc  of  the  internal  conceras  of  tae 
^tate ;  in  the  Gccr/*0^</p«i£ou<r<it  aud  ihe  BJrp^oi,  he  attacks  Euripides  and  discusses  tbe  dmaa : 
whilst  in  the  nAoCros  hc  presents  iis  with  a  specimcn  of  thc  Middle  Comedy.  Eieven  of  bi« 
romedies  arc  still  cxiant  out  of  upwards  of  sixty.    (Theatr*  of  the  Grtrks.  2d  ed.  ».  173. 
scjjq.)    For  somc  ablc  rcmarks  on  thc  character  of  this  writer,  consult  MtUJtetTs  Intro- 
duction  to  bh  translation.  and  Schlcgcl,  on  Dramatic  Literatnrc,  &c.  vot.  \.  p.  233.  scqy.  Emgt. 
transl. 

k 

2.  Alquc  *Uh  quorum,  Jtc.  "  And  others,  ti-hose  Comedy  is  of  the  (Md  scbool."  i.  *-  and 
other  writers  of  the  Old  com*iy.  Ancient  comedy  was  dirided  mto  tbe  OU.tbe  MiddU. 
and  the  ATeir.  In  the  first,  tbe  subjed  and  the  characters  werc  real.  Tn  the  secood,  the  sub- 
ject  was  still  real.  but  thc  characters  wpre  invented.  In  the  third,  both  the  storv  aod  ihr 
characters  were  formed  hy  the  poet.  The  middle  comedy  a  osc  towardstbe  etid  of  tbe  I>f 
toponnesian  war,  when  a  fcw  persons  had  possessed  themsclves  of  the  sovereigrrty  rn  Athen^. 
^ntrnry  to  the  constitdtion,  and  checked  the  liccnse  and  freedom  of  tbe  old  eomwdy,  by 
having  n  decree  passed,  that  wboever  was  attacked  by  the  comic  poets  migbt  ptnsecere 
4hem  :  tt  was  forbidden  also  to  bring  rcnl  persons  on  the  stage.  to  imitate  their  featore*  wftb 
mask*  *c    The  eomic  drama.  after  more  fhan  hnlf  n  eenbiry  nf  vacillatins:  tmnsrrkm  fmm 
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\ts  old  to  its  subsequcnt  form,  in  the  agc  of  Atexander  finally  settled  down,  through  the  ill- 
defined  gradations  of  the  Middle,  into  the  Ncw  comedy.   The  Old  comedy  drew  its  sub- 
jects  from  poblic,  the  New  from  privatu,  Hfe.   The  Old  comedy  often  took  its  "  dramatis  per- 
sOftae"frorathegenerals,  the  orators,th«  demagogues,  or  the  pbilosophers  ofthe  day  ;  in  the 
New,  tbe  characters  wfere  always  ficlitious.    The  Old  comedy  was  made  up  of  personal  sa- 
tire  and  the  broadest  rairth,  exhibited  under  all  the  forms,  aud  with  all  ihe  ttccoinpaiiiroents, 
which  uacontrolled  fnncy  and  froric  could  conceive.    The  Ncw  Cou»edy  was  of  a  more 
temperate  and  regulated  uature  ;  its  satire  was  aimed  at  the  ahstract  vice  or  defect,  not  at 
tbe  individual  offender.   Its  mirth  was  of  a  restrained  kind ;  and,  as  bcing  a  faithful  picture 
of  life,  its  descriptions  of  men  and  manncrs  were  accurate  portraits,  not  wild  carioatures ; 
aod,  for  the  same  reason,  itsgaiety  was  often  interrupted  by  scenes  of  a  grave  »nd  affecting 
character.   The  principal  writers  of  thc  Middle  Comedy  were  Eubulus,  Araros,  Anlipha- 
nes,  Anaxandrides,  Alexisand  Epicrates ;  of  iheNew,  Philippides,  Timoclcs,  Philemon,  Mc- 
nander,  Diphilus,  Apollodorus,  and  Posidippus.   ( theatrt  qf  Ihe  Grecks,  2d  ed.  p.  185.  seqq.) 

3.  Eral  dignus  dtstribi.   *'  Deservted  to  be  marked  out."  Mahts.   «  A  lcnnve."  .r>. 

Famosus.   "  Infamous."  Multa  cUm  liberiate  notabant.   «  Branded  him  with  great  free- 

dom."  6.  Hinc  oinnispendet  Lueilius.    Literally,  «  from  this  Lucilius  entirely  hangs,"  i.  e. 

this  freedom  of  Satire  was  also  the  great  characteristic  of  Lucilius.   LuciNus  was  a  Romnn 
knight,  born  A.  U.  C.  505,  at  Suessa,  a  town  in  the  Auruncan  territory.    He  was  descended 
of  agood  family,  and  was  grand  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  to  Pompey  the  great.   In  early 
yottth  he  served  nt  the  siege  of  Numantia,  in  the  same  cump  with  Marius  and  Jugurtua,  under 
the  younger  Scipio  Africanus.   On  his  rcturn  to  Rome  hc  lived  in  the  preatest  intimacy 
with  Scipio  and  Laelius.    Thesc  powcrful  protectors  enabted  him  to  satirize  the  vicious 
without  restraint  or  fear  of  punishment.    By  the  time  in  which  Lucilius  began  to  write,  the 
Romans,  though  yet  far  from  the  polish  of  the  Augustan  age,  bad  bccome  familiar  with  tha 
delicatc  and  cutting  irony  of  the  Greek  comedies,  of  whicn  the  more  ancient  Roman  satirista 
bad  no  conception.    LuciliUa  chiefly  applied  himself  to  the  imitalioo  of  thesc  dramatic  pro- 
ductions,  and  cttught,  it  is  said,  rouch  of  their  fire  and  spirit.    His  chief  cbaracteristic  was  his 
vchement  aud  eutting  satire.    Macrobins  ( Sat  3>  16.)  calls  him  "Accrtt  iiolenia*  poeta 
and  the  well-known  lines  of  Juvenal,  who  relatrs  huw  he  made  the  guiity  tremble  with  his 
j>en,  us  much  as  if  hp  had  pursued  thcm  sword  ii>  nand,  have  fixed  his  character  as  a  deter- 
mined  and  inexorable  persecutor  of  vioe*  (Dunlop's  Roman  Litcraturc,  vol.  1.  p.  393.  scqq.) 

7.  Mutaiis  tantmti  pedihus  nunurisqne,  &c.  "  Having  changed  merely  the  feet  atid  thc 
t-hythm  of  his  verso."  This  applies  to  tbe  greater  port,  not  however  to  all.  of  his  satires. 
The  Grcek  comic  writers,  like  the  tragic,  wrote  in  Iambic  verse,  (trimetcrs).  Lucilius,  on 
the  other  hand,  adnpted  the  Hexamcter  versiflcation  in  twenty  books  of  his  satires,  from  the 
commencement,  while  in  the  rest.  with  the  exception  of  the  thirtietb,  be  employed  lambics 

or  Trocbaics.  Facetus.    Lucilius  hnd  much  o(  tr-c  old  Roman  humour,  tbat  celebrated 

bttl  Undefined  urbanHas.  This  indeed  he  possessed  in  so  emincnt  a  degree,  that  Ptiny  (Praef. 
H.  N.)  says  it  began  with  him  in  coropositionj  while  Cicero  (Dr.Fin.  1.)  declares  tbat  bc 
carried  it  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  that  it  almost  expired  with  him.    (Ep.  ad  Fam.  9.  lo. 

Dunlop'3  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1.  p.  399.)  8.  Emunctat  naris,  durus  componere  ttrsur. 

**Of  nice  discemment,  though  harsh  in  the  structure  of  his  lines.''  As  rcgards  thc  esprej- 
sion  emunctac  tiaris,  corapare  thc  explanation  of  Dfiring  :  "  Etnunctae  nari",  n<uiii>7is  t<  ge- 
nix,qui  habct  nares  emunctas,  h.  t.  purgatas}  odoratur  atrius;  quad  transferlur  ad  cum  qtri 
ncnXf.  tidrt,  subtilitef  judicut  :  homini  cmnnctae  narU,  opponitur  homo  obesae  nari*,  h.  «.  insi- 
piens,  inficc!u3t  stuttus."  The  author  of  the  books  RJietoricorum,  addressed  to  Herennius,  and 
which  wcre  at  one  time  attributed  to  Cicero,  mcntions,  as  a  singulaf  awkwardness  on  the 
part  of  Lttcilius,  in  the  structure  of  his  lines,  the  disjunction  of  words,  which,  according  to 
pro^er  and  natural  arrangetnent,  ought  to  have  becn  placed  togcther ;  as,  w  Has  res  ad  te 
teriptas  Lud  misimus  Acli."  Nay,  what  is  still  worse,  it  wonld  appear  from  Ausonius  that 
he  had  sometimes  barbarously  separated  the  syliablefl  of  tt  word,   (Ep.  5.  ad  Thconrm.) 
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-»  Jitfa  Lucani— moz  jw/urt?  aco. 
Iiescisso  discas,  tomponert  nominc  vcrsum 

Lucili  ratis  sic  imitalor  em."      (Duniop's  Ronx.  Lit.  roL  1 .  p.  4Uj  . 

10.  Ulmagnum.    "  As  if  it  were  a  great  feat."   Compare  the  explanafwn  of  the  scao- 

liast :  "  Tanquam  rem  magnam  ct  laude  dignam."  Staxxs  ptdt  in  uno.   "  Standing  cm  one 

foot."  This.  of  cotirse,  must  be  taken  io  a  figurative  sense,  and  is  intended  raerely  to  signtry 
"  in  a  very  short  time."    Horace  satiruses  Lucilias  for  bis  hurried  copiousness  and  fadMty. 

 1 1 .  Qaum fiuertt  lutnlentut,  <fcc.    "  As  he  flowed  muddily  along,  there  was  always  sofn^- 

thing  that  one  would  feel  inclined  to  throw  away,"  i.  e.  to  take  up  and  cast  aside  as  ,worlb- 
less.  Horace  compares  the  whole  poetry  of  Lucilius  to  a  rouddy  npd  troubled  stream,  eon- 
tinually  bearing  irapurities  on  its  surface  that  one  would  feel  inclined  to  remove.  It  h  ra- 
ther  surprising,  that  some  commentators  should  understand  tollert,  in  the  present  passage,  in 
the  signification  of  "  to  preserve,"  as  if  the  poet  meant  to  refer  itf  not  to  blemishes,  bnt  to  cx- 
cellenciesor  beauties,  on  the  part  of  Lucilius.  The  whole  subject  is  very  ably  discussed  by 
Wolf,  (Ltierarische  Analekten,  vol.  1.  p.  185.  scqq.)  As  regards  the  opinion  tsLicb  Hotrace 
here  pronoonces  on  the  poetical  merits  of  Lucilius,  it  may  be  remarked,  thai  Quintilian  doc  s 
not  agree  with  him.  For,  while  blaming  those  who  cousidered  him  the  greaiestof  noets, 
which  some  persons  still  did  in  the  days  of  Domilian.  he  says  :  '•  Ego  qnanturo  ab  illis,  tan- 
tum  ab  Horatio  dissentio,  qui  Lucilium  fiucre  lutulentum,  ct  essc  aliquid  quod  tollere  poasi*, 
putat."    (  fnstti.  Orat.  10.  1  ,—Dunlop's  Roman  LUerature,  rd.  \.p.  400.) 

12.  Scrtoeftrft  labortm    By  this  is  meant  in  fact  the  labour  of  correction,  as  the  poet  bim- 

self  immediately  after  adds.  13.  Scribendi  recte,  &e.   "  1  mean  of  writing  correctly  ;  for, 

as  to  how  much  he  tvrote,  I  do  not  at  all  concern  myself  about  that."  LucQras  was  a 
very  voluminous  writer,  as  one  raighl  naturally  infer  from  this  allusion  on  tbe  part  of  Ho> 
race.  His  satires  extend  to  not  fewer  than  tbirty  books  ;  but  wbether  tbey  werc  so  divided 
by  the  poet  himself,  or  bysome  grammarian  wbo  lived  shortly  after  him,  seems  uncertaao. 
Of  the  thirty  books  there  are  only  fragments  extant ;  tbese,  however,  are  so  numerous,  thit 
though  they  do  not  capacitate  us  to  calch  the  full  spirit  of  the  poet,  yet  we  perceive  sose- 

thing  of  his  manner.  13.  Ecce,  Crispinus  minimo  me  provocat    "  See,  Crispinus  cballea- 

ges  me  in  the  smallest  sum  I  cboose  to  naroe"  Tbe  meaning  is,  that  Crispinus  offers  to  bet 
alarge  sum,so  certain  is  he  of  victnry,  againstthe  smalleet  suro  the  poet  feels  inelined*  to 
stake.  Hence  thc  passage  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows  :  "  Crispinus  oflers  to  bet  witb  rae , 
a  hundred  to  one."  Compare  tbc  explanation  given  by  one  of  tbe  scboliasts  :  "  Mt^irno 
provocare  dicunturtti,  qui  plus  ipHpromitlant,  quam  in  rtsponsioneexigant  ah  adtersario.'*  As 
regnrds  the  ellipsis  in  mininw,  it  may  be  observed,  that  tbe  mode  of  supplying  tt  wWh 
Acmn,  Porphyrion,  and  others  adopt,  appears  decidedly  crroneous.  Tbese  commentators 
understand  digtio,  and  make  the  expression  a  figurative  nnd  proverbial  one.  in  allusioa  to 
those  who  wish  to  convey  the  idea,  that  they  bave  roorc  strcngth  in  their  liule  finger  thaa 
their  opponents  bave  in  their  whole  bndy.  It  is  certainly  bctter  to  understand  merely  taa*- 
mo.~—Crispinus.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serra.  1-  1.  120. 

16.  Cuslodtx.    "  Inspectors,''  to  see  that  they  neitber  brongbt  witb  them  verses  alreadj 

composed,  nor  such  as  werc  tbe  production  of  otbcrs.  17.  Di  bene  feccrunt,  fce.  Tfce 

idea  intended  to  be  cooveyed  is  this  :  I  will  have  nothtng  to  do  with  thy  wager  CrispinDs. 
The  gods  be  praised  for  liaving  made  ine  what  1  am,  a  roan  of  modcrate  powcrs,  and  rctir- 
ing  cliaracter.    Do  thou  go  on,  undisturbcd  by  any  rivalry  on  my  part.  with  thy  fupd  and 

empty  vcrsifying  Inopisme  quodque  pusUli,  &c.    "  In  baviog  made  me  of  a  poor  and 

buroble  mind."  19.  Allu  condusas,  &c.    Tbc  ordcr  of' construction  is  as  followt:  Jl 

tu  imitarc,  ut  mavis,  auras  conelusas  hircinis  foUibus,  Usborantts  usqut  dum  ignss  moUtai  ferrum.  ' 
On  the  subject  of  ancienl  bellows,  consult  Rotkmans  Historuof  intcntioms,  rol.  I.  p.  103. 

seqq.  Jofinston'*  traml.  20.  Usqut.    "Constantly."  21.  Ulmmris.    "  As  roucb  aa  tboa 

pleasest." 
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21.  Beatut  FanmmB.   "Abappy  man  is  Fannius,  bia  writings  and  his  busthaving  been 
earried,  witboat  any  tronble  on  his  part,  to  the  public  library."   In  rendering  sjftre,  (which 
is  coramonly  translated  "  unasked  for"),  we  have  followed  the  authority  of  the  schoiiast. 
"  Fannim  Qitadralus,  poeia  malus,  c*m  liberos  nen  haberet,  haercdipttae  sinc  ejus  cura  tt  ttudia 
<oltro)  libros  ejus  ct  imaginem  tn  publiais  bibliothecas  referebant,  nuUo  tatnen  vutrito  scrtptoris." 
In  this  way,  ultro  may  have  a  doubie  meanin^:  the  one  mentioned  by  the  bcholiast  in  rela- 
tion  to  thc  legacy-hunters,  and  the  otherslyly  aliuding  to  theabeence  of  all  mental  exertion, 
on  the  part  of  Fannius  himsclf,  towards  rendering  his  prodnctions  worlhyof  so  bigfa  an 
honour.  At  Rome,  whcn  apoet  had  gainedtor  himself  a  distinguished  namc  among  his  contem- 
poraries,  hia  works  and  bis  hust  were  placed  io  the  public  librarics.  Fannius,  however,  lucky 
raan,  secures  for  himself  a  niche  there,  without  auy  trouble  on  his  part,either  bodfly  or  mentat. 
As  the  famous  Palatine  library  was  founded  by  Augustus  A.  U.  C.  726,  and  the  present  book 
of  Satires  was  given  to  the  world  before  tbis  datc,  (compare  Chronological  Arrangement  of 
the  works  of  Horace,  p.  xxvii.  of  this  volume,)  the  reference,  in  the  present  passage,  must 
bef  as  Wieland,  Heindorff,  and  others  think,  to  the  public  library  erected  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
after  the  Dalmatian  war,  from  the  produce  of  the  spoils  tbat  had  been  taken.    This  would 
l>e  A.  U.  C.  715.    Compare  PHnn,  H.  IV.  62.  2.    Ltpsius,  4e  Biblioth.  syutagm.  c.  9.  (Opp.  L. 

3.  p.  1187.)  22.  Capsts.    Literally,  "  his  book-cases."   The  capsac  were  cascs  or  boxes 

fbr  holding  books  or  writings.  By  the  use  of  the  term  on  the  present  occasion,  tbe  poet 
-would  seem  to  allude  to  the  voluminous  nature  of  the  wretched  productions  of  Fanniua. 

23.  Timcntis.  Tbe  genitive,  as  in  apposition  with  the  personal  prononn  mei,  wbich  is  im- 
piied  in  the  possessive  mea.    Compare  the  analogous  and  equally  elegant  forms,  mea  ipsius 

causa,  tm  unius  operat  &c.  and  Zumpl,  L.  G.  2d  ed.  p.  234.  Kcnrick's  trmul.  24.  Genus 

Uoc.    Understand  teribendi.   Alluding  to  Satire.  26.  Qutmvis  tnedia  cligt  turba.  "  Take 

any  oneat  random  from  the  midst  of  tbe  crowd."— — 28.  Hunc  capxt  argenti  spUndor,  &c. 
"  This  one  the  glitier  of  silver  captivates,  Aibius  is  lost  in  admiration  of  bronze."  By 
turgentij  vessels  of  silverare  meant;  nnd  by  aere,  vessels  aud  statues  of  bronze.  One  of  the 
scholiasts  raakes  the  allusion  in  aerc  to  be  to  Corinthiau  bniss,  and  in  tbis  Wieland  and 
others  concur.    It  is  belter,  we  conceive,  to  give  thc  turm  acs  in  this  passage  a  more  ge- 

neral  meaning.  Albius.    Not  tbe  poet,  Aibius  Tibullus,  as  Baxter  would  have  us  believc, 

but  some  individual  or  other,  remarkable  merely  for  bis  passionate  attacbment  to  bronse% 

 29.  Mutat  merccs.   "  Trades."   The  first  merchanU  Uaded  in  an  exchaoge  of  merchan- 

dize.  When  tbey  afterwards  used  rooney,  they  rctained  the  terms  establlshed.  Heoce 
mutare  merecs,  which  properly  means  "  to  barter,"  is  bere  used  to  indicate  regular  traffic  by 
nseans  of  a  circulating  medium.  Compare  the  priroitive  meantngs  of  the  Greek  verbs, 
tywftat,  mviopai,  and  n*Xi*>.— — Ad  tum,  quo  tespcrtina,  &c.    An  elegant  circumlocution  for 

"  the  west."    With  eum,  supply  sdcm.  30.  Quin  per  mnla  praet  cps,  cvc.    "  Nay,  like 

ditst  galhered  by  the  whirlwiud,  be  is  borne  headlong  throughthe  midst  of  dangers."— —22. 
Summa  dtperdat.    For pcrdat  dc  summa. 

34.  Fenum  habet  in  comu.  "  He  has  hay  on  his  horn,"  i.  e.  he  is  a  dangerous  creature. 
This,  according  to  the  satirist,  is  the  cry  with  which  tbe  poet  is  greeted,  whenever  he  shows 
bimself  to  any  of  the  characters  that  have  just  beeu  described,  and  they  instaatlyclcar  the 
way  for  him  by  a  rapid  retreat.  The  expression  in  the  test  i»  a  figurative  one,  and  is  Uken 
from  tbe  Roman  custom  of  tying  hay  on  the  horns  of  such  of  their  cattle  as  wcre  mig- 
chievous,  and  given  to  pushing,  in  order  to  warn  passengers  to  be  on  tbeir  guard. —  — 
JDummodo  risum  excutiat  sibi.  "  If  hc  can  only  raise  a  laugh  for  his  own  amuaement."— -»- 
36.  Et,  quodcunque  scmcl  chartis  itleverit.      And  whatever  he  has  once  scribbled  on  his 

paper."    With  illecerit  supply . atranunto.  Omncs  gestiet  a  fumo,  &c.  The  idea  inteuded  to 

be  conveyed  is,  that^he  poet  will  Uke  deli^ht  in  showing  bis  productions  to  all,  even  to  the 

very  rabble  about  town.  57.  A  fumo  rtdcuntcs  lacuque.    "  As  they  return  from  the  bake- 

house  and  the  basin."  By  lacus  is  here  meant  a  basiu,  or  recepUcle,  containing  watcr, 
tupplicd  from  the  aqueducts.  for  public  usc.     Frontimu  t  De  Aqued.  78.)  makes  1he 
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jiumber  of  them  throughout  Romc  to  bave  becn  591,  aod  they  would  ueu  to  Live  m 
swered  the  taine  purposes  of  convenicnce  with  our  modcrn  putnps  Hence,  if  fhe  pcescnl 
clause  were  rcndered  in  accordance  merely  wtrh  the  languasje  and  xnz*t  of  our  owntitnes, 
.so  as  toobviatetbe  auachronUm,  it  troald  run  as  tollows :  "  As  tbey  relamfrotn  ttte  taltr'< 
orthe  pump."  Ihe  laeus,  or  hnsins,  wbich  we  are  bere  consfdtTin^.  mtut  not  be  cor.- 
fouoded  with  the  CasieUa  or  main  reservoirs.  Compare  the  descriptioa  givenby  ForceHiai. 
"  Varro  (L.  L.  4.  5.)  lactm  defimt,  lacnnam  magnam,  ubi  aqua  continen  ptuA.  JBacbcw 
Romae  fuerunt  capaces  alvei,  in  quibus  aquat  rcripubaiitur  tx  AqucductUHis  n  uwn  fiiWjrw 
jumenlorvmpotui,  lotiombus,  tzstinguendit  inctndiistet  foriasse  ctiam  usibus  /aikntn,  ccn- 
riorum,  aliorumque  opijieuw. 

39.  Dtdtrim  qwbux  esse  pociis.  "  Whom,  for  my  part,  I  ailow  to  be  poets"  Pcais  iiput 
by  a  GraecUm  for  pottas,  Tbe  perfect  of  the  subjunctive  U  herc  used,  for  the  purpost  a: 
softeningthe  ubsertion  that  U  made,  and  reraoviog  froro  it  every  appearanec  of  arrogset  m- 
tborrty.  So  crediderim,  "  for  my  part  I  believe :"  confirmavcrrm,  "  I  am  inclioed  (o  afrtV 
fctc.    Comparc  Zumpt,  L.  G.  2d  ed.  p.  331.  KenricVs  tran*A.—-—40-  Condulert  «nw 

To  compleie  a  verse,"  i.  e.  to  give  it  tbe  proper  number  of  feet.  42.  Strmn.  -  To 

prose,"  i.e.  tbe  every-day  Unguagc  of  common  inlercourse.  Horace  btre  rtien  lo  tbe 
style  of  hU  saUres,  and  tbeir  purposely-neglected  air.  HU  claims  to  the  litle  of  poctmt 
on  hU  lyric  productions ;  but  at  thc  time  when  the  present  satire  was  writtw,  be  bsd  owfe 
only  a  few  efforts  in  that  species  of  versification  in  wbich  he  was  aftenvard;  to  receivetbe 
higfaest  honours  of  poctry.— 43.  Ingenium  mi  sit,  Lc.  The  terro  tayt«««w  hertn^ 
tbat  invention,  and  the  expresaon  tnens  ditrimor  tliat  entliosiasm  or  poetfc  inspiratioo,  irhieii 
can  alone  give  success  to  the  votaries  of  tbe  epic,  tragic,  or  lyric  muse.  By  the  m  negw 
sonaturum  is  meant  nobleness  of  stylc,  which  also  forms  an  important  attribute  in  the  cbv 
racterof  a  poct. 

45.  Idcirco  quuiam,  Lc.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Wieland  in  tuU  j^age.  and  thoteot 
Colman  in  tlie  preface  to  hU  version  of  Tcrance,  p.  xii.  ttqq.  Compare  abo  Cktrv,  0(*. 
20.  "  Video  tisum  esse  nonnuUis,  Platonis  et  Demotriti  lccutionem,  eisi  ahit  a  tertu.  leaa, 
quod  incUalius  fcrutur  et  darissiviis  rtrborum  luminibus  utatur,  poiius  poe ma  fmStuidsn,  t$ts 
Comicorum  poctarum,  apud  quos%  nisi  quod  versicuti  sttni ,  nikit  C4i  aiiud  fjurtiduini  rfu»i»t' 
scrmonis." — —46.  Quod  Ofer  spfrilus  ac  vis,  4kc.  M  jBecause  neither  tbe  style  nor  the  ojbjed 
uiatter  posscss  6>e  and  force  ;  because  it  U  mere  prose,  eiccpt  in  so  fin*  as  it  difen  itwn 
prose  by  having  a  certain  6xcd  measure."  The  rcasoning  ui  the  tcxt  u  as  follotrs  Thret 
tldngs  are  requisite  to  fortn  a  great  poet ;  richness  of  invention,  firc  of  ima»ins(ion,  sn^ 
noblcness  of  stylc.  But  since  comedy  has  none  of  these,  it  is  donbtcd  wbetber  it  te  t  reii 
poem.  Tliis  mode  of  arguing,  as  Sanadon  observes,  when  conftned  to  the  tiigher  specie» 
of  poctry,  such  as  the  tragic  or  epic,  is  |»rfectly  just;  for  althougb  comedy,  tstire,feb)p. 
fee.  are  kinds  of  poetry,  yet  Horace  moans  the  noWer  species,  whkh  he  et^sjutttpnuat. 
It  should  also  be  remarked,  that  what  U  herc  said  of  Comedy,  must  be  confioed,  fJ»'* 
exclusively,  to  tbe  New.  The  comedies  of  Cratinus,  and  hU  conteroporaries  of  tbe  old 
school,  were  frequently  graced  with  many  a  passage  of  beautiful  Idea  ond  bigb  poetrj:  «sd 
mdeed  Qainctiltan  (10.  1.)  deemstbeOld  Comedy,  after  Homer,  tbe  most  fittinf  aod 
bencfioial  object  for  a  young  pleader'8  study.  Compere  Thtatre  of  f*e  Gretkt,  >.  W 
Mded. 

43.  At  poJcr  ardcns,  eVc.  Thepoet  herc  supposes  some  one  to  object  fo  his  reotrk.r«- 
pecting  tbe  want  of  fire  and  forcc  in  Comcdy,  by  rcfcrring  to  tbe  spirited  mode  in  wbieb  tbe 
cbaracter  of  the  angry  father  U  drawu,  when  railing  at  tbc  cxcesses  of  n  dUoipated  »i 
Thc  allusion  is  to  Dcmea  in  Terence's  AdelphL  and  to  Chrcmes  in  ths».«  Sclf-t«ineotor,,« 

Uc  same  poct.-  49.  Soposjilius.    "  HU  dissolute  son."  51.  Amhdet  onie 

facibus.   The  reference  hcre  U  morc  to  Greck  tban  Roman  manners.  tbo  cooedies  of 
iv.ncc  being  mere  imitation?  of  thofc  of  Menander.   Tbe  intoitcafcd  and  protf*»*  «*r 
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wcre  accustomed  to  rove  aboot  tbe  strects,  wlth  torches,  et  e  late  bou-  of  tbe  nigltt,  efter 
havingendod  their  orgies  within  doors.  But  far  more  disgraceful  wos  it,  to  appear  in  the 
public  streets,  in  a  statc  of  intoxicatioo,  and  bearing  torches,  l*fore  tbe  day  was  drawn  to  a 

ckwc.  68.  Numquid  Pompuiuus  islis,  Uc.   We  have  bere  the  reply  of  tbe  poet,  which 

is  simply  this;  that,  with  whatever  veheaienee  of  Janguage  the  angry  fatber  rates  hts  son,  lt 
ii  very  little  diuVeot  from  wbat  Pompcinias  raight  espect  from  hit  fetber,  if  he  werc 
alivo.   It  is  the  natural  language  of  the  pa^ions  expressed  io  measures.   Tbe  Pomponios, 
bere  alluded  to,  eppears  to  have  been  a  young  profligate  of  ihe  day.— — 58.  Lesnora.  M  Lcfs 
severe  reproofs."-— — Ergo.    In  order  to  understaud  the  connection  here  batwecu  this  sen- 
teace  aud  the  one  wbich  precedes,  we  must  suppose  tbe  foilowing  to  be  undeistood  beforc 
crgo.   Now,  af  the  railings  of  the  angry  father  bave  noihing  tn  them  either  sublime  or 
j»oetu:alf  and  if  they  are  eqiially  devoid  of  ornament  attd  elegance,  (I.  e.  if  they  are  pura 
sdl.  opprobriOy)  *'then,"  tfcc.— —64.  Purit  verbis.    "  In  worda  equally  devoid  of  ornarncnt 
i    and  elegance."— 56*.  Parsonatus.   44  Represented  on  tbe  stagc." 

< 

58.  Temppra  urla  modotqtu,  &c.   44Their  fised  tiraes  and  rhythm."  GO.  Nont  ut  u 

solvat,  &c.    The  coostruction  is,  Non  ttiatn  inrcnias  membra  ditjuti  poetae,  ut  $i  seivai 
(hos  versus  Ennii).    The  terra  etiam  is  here  equivalent  to  paritcr,  and  tbe  meaning  of  thc 
poet  is,  that  the  Iraes  composed  by  LucUius  and  hitnself  become,  wlien  divested  of  nnmber 
aod  raythm.  so  much  prose,  and  none  will  find  the  scattercd  fragments  animated  with  thc 
trae  spirit  of  poetry,  as  he  will,  if  be  take  to  pteces  thc  two  lines  of  Cnnius  which  arc  cited. 
Tfiese  verses  of  tho  old  bard  aro  imitated  by  Virgil,  (.ien.  7  021.)  "  Impulit  ipta  manus 
portat"  &c— — 63.  Aliat.    14  At  sorae  other  lime."— — 65.  Sulcius  accr  et  Caprius.  The 
scboliast  describes  these  twopersonsos  informers,  an-Jatthe  sametime  lawyers,  hoarse  witU 
bawling  at  the  bar,  and  armed  with  tbcir  writlen  accmations.  44  Hi  actrrimi  deiattres  el  cau- 
sidid  fuittt  dicuntur,  et  ideo  rauci,  quod  in  eontentione  judiciorum  clamant;  crnn  libtllis  autem, 
yuibus  aunotant  quac  deferuntV — -66.  Itauci  male  cumqu*  libeltit.    44  Hoarse  with  bawling 
to  the  annoyance  of  tbeir  hearers,  and  artned  with  thcir  wrilten  accttsations."   The  ei- 
pnession  rettci  rnalt  may  also,  but  wttli  less  force,  be  translated,  41  corapletcly  boorse,"  i.  e. 
aosta  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  their  voicee.— If  »iie  praetor  nllowed  the  namc  of  the  ac- 
cused  to  be  enterej  in  tbe  roll  of  criminals,  for  be  inight  refuse  to  rcceive  it,  (Cic.  Ep.  ad 
Fam.  8.  8.)  tben  thc  accuser  delivered  to  tbe  praetor,  a  scroll  or  tablet  (libellus),  accurately 
written,  mentioning  the  name  of  the  defendant,  liis  critne,  and  every  circumstance  relating 
to  it.    Tbisthe  accuser  subscribed,  or  another  for  hitn  if  lce  could  not  write. 

CO.  Ut  sis  tutimilis,  &e.  44  So  that,  evett  if  thou  art  Hke  the  robbers  Caelius  and  Birrios,  I 
am  not  like  Caprius  or  Sulcius,"  i.  c.  if  tbou  art  a  robber  like  Caelius  aod  Birrius,  laux 

not  an  informer,  likc  Caprius  or  Sulcius."  71.  Nuila  tabernu  meot,  &t.    "  No  book- 

se!Jer's  ahop,  oor  pillar,  has  any  productions  of  rainc.  Books,  at  Rorae,  were  eiposed  for 
sale,  cither  in  regular  establishments.  (tabtrnat  Ubrariat),  oron  shelves  around  thepillars  of 
porticoes  and  public  buildings.  Compare  the  esplanation  of  the  scholiast:  44  Hoc  ideo 
■posttit,  quia  bibliojxtitu  stationcs  vcl  arrnaria  circa  pUas  rcl  columnas  ti  bebaut,"  and  also  that 
of  Porphyrion :  44  ATc^at  se  libcUos  suos  edcre  bibliopolis,  qui  rei  tabcruas  ha  eant,  vtlarmarin 
qsxac  snnt  apudpilas."   Allusion  is  again  made  to  these  pillars  or  columns  in  the  Epistie  to 

the  Pisos,  v.373.  72.  Qneis  manut  insudct,  tc.      Over  which  the  hand  of  the  rabble 

3Dd  of  Hermogenes  Ttgellius  may  sweat."  As  the  dcath  of  Tig.*Hiu»,  the  singer,  is  mentioncd 
tn  tb«  commencemcnt  of  the  second  satire,  some  commentators  imagine  that  the  poet  bere 
refe ra  to  a  different  individual  of  the  same  name.  This  b  all  perfectly  idlc.  We  need  not 
do tabt  but  that  the  present  satire  was  wrttten  before  the  second,  and  that  it  is  hcre  out  of  its 
propcrplace.  •  Indeed,  there  Is  strong  presnmptive  evidence  of  tbis,  in  tbe  very  fact  of  tbe 
yt2*£  verso  of  this  satire  occurring  again  as  the  27th  of  tbe  2d.— As  regards  Herraogenes,  it 
vvotAldappear  that  be  tought  to  acquire  for  hiraself  asort  of  literary  reputation,  by  con- 
^armtly  freqoenting  tbe  hooksener^  sbops  and  tbe  book-stands  of  thc  day. 
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73.  Nec  recito.  Uoderstand  quac  scripsi.  74.  In  mcdw  qui,  &c.  It  is  h<rc  ol-iected  to  iLe 

poet,  that,  if  be  himself  does  not  opcnly  recite  satirical  verses  of  bis  comptsinz,  ytt  thercare 
rnany  who  do  recite  theirs,  and  that  too  even  io  the  forum  and  the  bath:  «Uctingthe  Uuer 
place  in  particular,  becaose,  "  being  shut  in  on  every  side  by  woils,  it  give*  &  pleasing  ccbo 
tojhe  voice."  To  thUthepoet  replies,  tbat  such  persons  are  roere  fools.  utd  altogetht: 
ignorant  of  what  propriety  demaods,  as  U  sbown  in  their  selection  of  the  plate  wbere  ifeey 

choose  to  exhibit  tbemselves.  77.  Havd  iUud  quacrattes.    "  Who  never  stopto  pot  uns 

question  to  themselves."  Sine  sensu.  •«  Wttboot  any  regard  to  wbat  proprietr  demaad*.'' 

Comparc  Explaoatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.3.66.  78.  Laarfere  gaudcs,  &c  Thepoefiao- 

tagonist  is  here  snpposcd  to  retnrn  to  tbe  attack  wUh  a  new  charge.  Well  theo.if  thss 
recitest  in  private  and  not  io  public,  it  is  only  the  promptiog  of  a  raaliciousspirit,  tbat  thoa 
mayest  slander  with  the  more  impunity  amid  the  secret  circle  of  thy  friends ;  for  M  toos 

takest  delight  in  assailing  the  characters  of  otbers,"  (Laedere  gaudts.)  79.  Et  Ktxsttdu 

pravus  faeis.  *'  And  tbis  thou  doest  from  tbe  eager  promptings  of  an  evil  heart."  LiteraJJr. 
"  and  thU,  eviUhearted,  tbou  doest  with  eager  feeliugs."—- Unde  pcutum  kotismjecu. 
The  poet  indignantly  repels  the  charge:  and  introduces  a  most  beantifol  mortil^n  res- 
pecting  tbe  dnties  of  friendsbip. 

81.  Abscntcm  qui  rodit  amicum.  In  order  to  connect  the  train  of  ideas,  wc  aNistsappote 
somethiog  like  the  following  clausc  to  precede  the  present  line  :  No,  tbe  nuiim  by  srhka 
mu  conduct  is  govemed  is  this.  "  He  who  backbiles  an  absent  friend,"  dtc  Tbere  isoo 
term  in  our  language  vvhich  more  forcibly  espresses  the  meaning  of  niert  io  ihls  psssage 
than  the  bomely  ooe  which  wc  bave  adopted :  ':to  backbile."  And  yel  even  tbi»  in  .-ome 
rcspects  does  not  come  fully  up  to  the  signification  of  tbe  original.  The  alhtsoa  is  to  that 
"  gnawtng"  of  another's  cbaracter,  wbich  is  the  more  injurious  as  it  U  themore  difficultto 

bc  detected  and  put  down.  82.  Soltttos  qui  captat  risus  homitatmtkc.  u  Wbo  teek»  ea- 

gerly  for  the  loud  laughter  of  those  around  him,  and  the  reputation  of  a  wit"  The  alluMon 
is  to  one,  who  values  not  the  character  or  the  feelingsof  olhers  if  be  can  but  rai<«  n  laocfctf 
their  expcncc,  aod  who  will  sacrifice  the  ties  of  intimacy  aod  friendship  to  some  ralbv 

witticism.  85.  Hic  niger  est,  &c.    "  This  man  is  black  of  beart,  shon  bim  taostbt 

hast  the  spirit  of  a  Roraan."   Compare  thc  spiriled  vcrsion  of  Wieland  : 

■  ■*  den  nenn'  ich  sehwarlz,  vordem 

vordem,  ibr  RSraer,  seyd  auf  eurer  Hutb  V 

86.  Saepc  tribus  lcctis,  &c,  The  usual  numbcr  of  couches  placed  around  tbt  maut  or  u 
ble,  in  a  Roman  banqueting-room,  was  three,  one  side  of  the  table  bcing  left  opes  for  tbe 
slavea  to  bring  in  and  out  the  dUhes.  On  each  couch  there  were  commonly  three  goesb 
sometimes  four.  As  Varro  directs  that  the  guests  should  never  be  below  the  nomber  of  Ae 
Graces,  nor  above  tbat  of  the  Muscs,  four  personson  a  couch  woold  exceed  this  rok 
make  wbat,  tn  the  language  of  the  day,  would  be  called  a  large  partr.  Hence  tbe  prestot 
passage  of  Horace  may  be  paraphrascd.as  follows:  *•  One  may  oftcn  sec  a  largepartjM- 

aembled  at  sopper."  87.  Imus.   "  He  that  occupies  thelouest  seat.»'   The  allosioa  u 

to  the  seurra,  buffbon,  or  jester,  who  occupied  the  last  seat  on  the  lowest  coucb,  immedalfrT 
below  the  entertainer.  When  we  speak  here  of  the  foiresf  couch  in  a  Romao  eDtertaia- 
ment,  the  term  must  be  taken  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  in  accordance  wilh  Roaen  usaje 
The  following  explanation  may,  in  the  absence  of  a  diagram,  throw  someligbt  oslkbpohit 
If  the  present  page  be  imagined  a  squarc,  the  top  and  two  side»  will  represent  the  parts  of  a 
Roman  table  along  which  the  three  couches  were  placed.  The  couch  on  tbe  rigbt  niod 
was  called  summus  lectus,  the  one  placed  along  the  side  supposed  to  correspond  witb  tbe  top 
of  tbe  page  was  called  medius  leetus,  the  remaining  couch,  on  tbe  left,  wa«  termed  t*us  Ut- 
tus.   The  last  seat  on  thU  was  the  post  of  the  scurra,  and  immediatety  above  btm  recW 

the  master  of  tbe  feast.  87.  Amci.    Consult  Various  Readings  Quarv  adspcrpn 

cnntlot.   "  To  attack  the  whole  party  with  every  kind  of  witttcUm-"   Literallc :  "  l* 
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•prtnkle  them  all  in  any  way."   With  tfuart*  understand  ratione,  and  not  <i^<tf  as  some  com 

mentators  maintain.  88.  Praeter  enm,  qui  praebet  oquam.    44  Eicept  him  who  furnishes 

the  water."  i.  e.  the  entertainer,  who  supplies  the  guests  with  water,  eitber  hot  or  cold,  but 
more  particularly  the  former,  for  tbe  purpose  of  tempering  their  wlne.  On  the  use  of  hot 
drinks  among  the  Romans,  compare  Eicursus  9.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  and  Eiplanatory 
Notes,  Ode  3.  19.  8.  Hune.  Thc  entertniner.   Understand  adspcrgtrc. 

90.  Hic  tibi  comis,  <fcc.    44  And  yet  thb  man  appearato  thee,  who  art  snch  afoe  tothe 
black-hearted,  courteous,  entertaining,  and  frank  in  disposithm."    By  nigris  are  bere  meant 

the  wfaole  race  of  aecret  caiumniators  and  detractors.  92.  PastiUoa  KufiUu$  otet,  kx. 

Compare  note  on  verse  72.  94.  Capiftini  PstW.   Aceording  to  the  scholiaata,  thia  Petil- 

lins  received  his  surname  of  CapitoUnus  trom  having  been  governor  of  the  eapkol.  They 
add,  that  he  was  accused  of  having  ttolen,  during  his  office,  a  golden  crown  conf ecrated  to 
Japiter,  and  tliat,  baving  plead  his  cauae  in  person,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jodgea  in  order 
to  gratify  Aagnstas.  with  whom  bc  was  on  friendly  terms.  Onc  part,  at  least,  of  the  atory 
is  incorrect,  since  the  Capitolini  were  a  branch  of  the  Petillian  family  long  before  this. 
(Comparc  Faillant,  Num.  Fam.  Rom.  tol.  2.  p.  222.)  What  degree  of  credit  is  to  be  altached 
to  the  rest  of  the  narrative  is  hard  to  say.    A  full  eiamination  of  the  wbole  point  is  raad^ 

by  YVieland.  95.  Defcndas,  ut  tuus  cst  mo$.    44  Go  on  and  defcnd  bim  in  tby  usual  way." 

—90.  Sed  tamcn  admiror,  &.C.  This  but,  as  Francis  remarks,  spoils  all  ;  and  this  artful 
and  secret  calumny  has  something  infinitely  more  criminal  in  it,  than  the  careless,  open 
freadom  of  Horace.— 100.  Hic  nigrac  fucus  loHginis.  "This  is  the  very  venom  of  dark 
detraction."  Literally :  44 thU  is  the  very  dye  of  the  black  cuttle-fish,"  i.  e.  the  black  dye  of 
the  cattle-fish.  The  loligo  or  cuttle-fish  emits,  wben  pursued,  a  liquor  as  black  as  ink,  in  or- 
der  to  escape  by  thus  disooloariog  the  waters  arouod.   Coro  pare  the  explanation  of  the  scho- 

liast:  '«  Loligo  genus  est  piscis  marini,  $uccum  hahtns  nigrum  et  atramento  similem."  101. 

Acruzo  mero,  •*  Tbis  is  pure  maligoity."  Jierugo  means  literally  tbe  rust  of  copper,  as/er- 
rugo  does  that  of  iron.  The  figurative  application  is  eitremely  beautiful.  As  tlie  rust 
eatsaway  tbe  metal,  so  does  the gnawing  tooth  of  malignity  corrode  the  characterof  its  vic- 
tim.— 102.  Atque  animo  prius.  "  And  from  my  breast  before  I  turn  to  write." — Vt  ti  quid 
promittere,  &c.    Tbe  construction  is  :  41  Si  quid,  ut  aliud  (i.  e.  unquam),  terede  me  promittere 

possum.  105.  Insucvit  hoe  me.    41  Accustomed  me  to  thb."  i.  e.  led  me  into  thts  habit,  by 

the  pecuiiar  mode  of  instruction  which  he  adopted  in  my  case.— — 106.  Utfugtrem,  exem- 
plis,  Uc.  t:  That,  by  pointing  out  to  mc  each  particular  vice  fn  living  examples,  1  might  be> 
induced  to  shun  tbem."   After fugerem  nnderstand  ea,  (sc.  vitia.) 

109.  Albi  ut  male  ticat  filius.  44  What  an  evil  life  tbe  son  of  Albius  teads."  8ome  com- 
raentators,  and  araong  thcm  Baxter,  tbink  that  by  tbe  son  of  Albius  the  poet  Albius  Tibullus 
is  meant.  Strange  blindness.  Horace,  in  the  fourth  epistle  of  the  first  book,  addresses  Ti- 
bullus  in  the  language  of  friendship,  and  yet  bere  it  seems  he  insidiously  attacks  his  charac- 

ter,  and  commits  the  very  offence  which  he  so  warmly  condemns  in  otbers !  1 10.  Barrns. 

The  scholiast  describes  him  as  a  man  44  vilissimac  libidinis  atquc  vitae."  Magnun  documcn- 

tum.    ConsuH  Various  Readings,— 114.  Tre&onf.    Compore  the  reronrk  of  the  scholiast. 

tt  Hiein  aduJterio  deprensus  fuit.u  115.  Sapiens.    44  A  philosopher."    It  belongs  to  pbiloso- 

phers  to  explain  the  reason  of  things,  and  to  show  wby  one  action  is  honest,  and  another 
base.  The  poefs  father,  of  bnt  mean  rank,  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  deeply  acquainted 
with  these  matters.  It  was  enongh  that  be  knew  how  to  train  up  bis  son  according  to  the 
institutions  of  earlier  days,  to  teach  bim  plain  integrity,  and  topreserve  his  reputation  from 

stainand  reproach.   As  he  grew  up  he  would  be  able  tb  manage  for  himself.  119.  Dura- 

terit.    "  Shall  have  strengthened."  120.  Nabis  tinc  cortice.   A  metaphor  faken  from 

swimming,  in  which  learners,  In  their  flrst  attempts,  make  use  of  pieces  of  cork  to  bear  tbem 

up.  123.  Habcs  auetorem,  quo  faeias  hoc.   44  Tbou  hast  an  authority  for  doing  this."-  

123.  Unum  ex  judicibus  sclectis.  The  Judices  Setccti  were  chosen  in  the  city  by  the  praetor. 
snd  inthe  provinceiby  the  governor*.    (Corapare  Seie?c«  dt  Benef.  3. 7  )   They  were  takea 
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from  tlie  niost  di&tinguished  men  of  Scnatorian  or  Equestrian  rank,  cod  lothuttfcuW.icrr 
t he  epithet  kIocH  particularly  refers.  (Compare  Errtesti,  Clat.  Ck.  s.  r.  Sdttlw.)  TVu cn  - 
ties  were,  in  general,  confined  to  n  imir.nl  cases.    Couipare  Herncceivt,  An.  fon.  Uh.  *».&. 

17.  $  2.    734.       Haubold.  (jbjicttbat.    "  Hc  presenttd  to  my  view." — 124.  Ur. 

For  «<rt<n»  hoc. 

126.  Avidos  rieinum  funi^.Lc.  *'  As  the  funeral  of  n  nei^hbour  terrifi>s  the  ticV  fcbrn 
cagcr  after  food."   Wirh  aridoz  understtnd  j>otv$  et  eibontm,  and  coinpare  t!te  rtp>tMtioo 

whfch  the  schoiiast  gives  ot  the  teim  :  "  Bdaees  eteibi  impatientiorts"  127.  jwr*. 

41  To  spare  thcmselves."  i.  e.  to  curb  their  appetites.  and  have  a  care  for  tberr  bealth. — 
129.  Ex  hoe.    "  By  the  force  of  such  colture  a»  this."    lWring,  wHh  less  propriety  ytt  m 

ceive,  makes  ex  hoc  equivalent  to  ex  hoe  inde  ttmport.  131.  Istime.   "  Froni  1be  minber  o( 

these."  132.  Liber  cmxnts.    •*  A  candid  friend."  133.  Omsitum  jnprim.  *>Vj 

own  reflection."  134.  Pnrficns.    "The  pnblic  portieo."    The  porticoes  nere«mwtart« 

of  great  beauty  and  magnificence,  and  were  used  chiefly  for  walking  in  or  ridier.  aader 
cover.  They  took  tbeir  names  either  from  the  ediflces  to  whteh  tbey  were  anntiid,  tsrV- 
ticvs  Concordiae,  Apollinis,  Qvirini,  &c.  or  from  fhe  indtvidoals  at  whose  eipenee  thcy  wrre 
crectcd,  as  Portieus  Pompeia,  Livia,  Octavia,  Agrippae,  &c.-»-  136.  iXon  bclit.  EndeHitic 

feeit.  138.  Agito.    44 1  revolve."— — 139.  Jiludo  chartit.      I  amnse  myself  wrtbirritis?"' 

■"  "  Hoc.  Allodingto  his  habit  of  frequent  writing,  or  versifying.  140.  Conetden.  "To 

eitend  indolgencc."    In  the  sense  of  ignoscert. — — 142.«— Nam  rnnlto plures tvnrns.  "for 

we  are  a  rauch  strongcr  body  than  one  would  suppose.'*  Ae  refat»  te,  cYc.  Hotiee,  ob- 

serves  Francis,  knows  not  anybetter  rcvenge  agalnst  the  enemies  of  poetry,  tntifo  foree 
them  to  become  poets  tbemsel ves.  This  pleasantry  arises  from  the  pcoselytinr reirit  of  tbe 
Jews,who  insinoated  themselves  into  families  ;  entered  into  the  courts  of  jostiee;  di»t«rb«i 
thejodges;  and  werc  always  more  tuccessfnl  in  proportton  as  they  were  aiore  itnpuder' 

Suchisthe  character  given  them  bySt.  Ambrose.  143.  /n  hane  eoneedere  rtrbam.  "To 

join  tbif»  numerous  pariy  of  otlr#.', 


SATIRE  5.   Thislittte  poem  contains  the  account  of  a  joorney  from  Rome  to  Brccdi«iff 
which  Horace  performed  in  company  with  Maecenas,  Virgil,  Plotins»  and  V» 
rius.   Thoogh  travelling  on  affairs  of  state,  thelr  progress  more  resefnbled  an  excaiwn  c 
pleasure,  than  a  journcy  requiring  the  dispntch  of  plenipotentiarics.   They  took  (beirowi 
villason  thc  way,  where  they  entertained  each  olher  tn  turn,  and  declined  oo  iftustuKr' 
which  they  raet  with  on  the  road.   Tbcy  must  indeed  have  proceeded  only  oae  ortwoa> 
ges  daily,  for  the  distance  was  about  350  miles  ;  and.  according  to  those  critics  who  hatit» 
nutely  traccd  their  progress,  and  nscertained  the  resting-pJaces,  the  journey  occupied tirtlw 
or  fifieen  days.    The  poet  satirically  and  comically  describes  the  inconvenieoces  eneositr 
ed  on  the  road,  ond  all  the  ludicrous  incidents  which  occufred.    The  ridicolous  tanp^ 
l^ower  assumed  by  the  recorder  of  a  pctty  coontry-town,  and  some  local  «nperstitioai.s-W- 
td  infinite  mirth,  wbile  tbe  squabble  betwecn  Sannentus  and  Cicirrus  two  boffoot»  n  ^ 
trainof  Maccena*,  furnished  laughtcr  for  a  wbole  evening.   Therc  is  sometbie?  tfrffa" 
l>lc  to  a  modern  reoder,  in  being  thus  introduced.  as  it  were,  to  famllia/ity  an<J  '.auaic) 
with  Maecenasand  Virgil ;  and  commentators  have  considered  this  satire  asa  pfrffcttnoo* 
of  the  riarrative  style  of  poctry :  but  objections  have  been  madc  to  some  of  its  dettib. 
ia  true,"  says  Gibbon,  "  that  I  observe  in  il  wilb  plrasure,  two  well-applied  slrokr»0^ 
— one  against  the  stupid  pride  of  the  praetor  of  Fundi,  and  another  against  the  more  itor' 
superstition  of  the  peoplc  of  Gnatia ;  butl  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  thattbe  rId* 
unknown  journey  of  Rutilius  is  superior  to  that  of  Horace  in  fioint  of  description,  ^ 
and  especially  in  the  choice  of  incidents.   The  gross  language  of  a  boalmao,  aod  «V  »> 
baldryof  two  buffoons,  surely  bclong  only  to  the  lowest  species  of  comedr.  Tbfy«T! 
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divert  travetlers  ifl  a  liumour  to  be  pleased  wilb  every  tbing ;  but  bow  couid  &  roan  of  taste 
reflect  oathetn  the  day  after  1  Tbey  are  less  offensive»  however,  than  tbe  infirmities  of  thr. 
poet  bimself.  What  unwortby  objects  for  tbc  attention  of  Horace,  wben  the  face  of  the 
country,  and  the  manners  of  its  inbabitants,  in  vain  offered  to  him  a  field  of  instruction  and 
pleasure  !  Perhaps  this  journey,  which  our  poet  made  in  coropany  with  Maecenas,  creating 
much  cnvy  against  him,  he  wrote  this  piece  to  convince  his  eneroies  thnt  his  tbou^hts  and 
occupations  on  tbe  road  werefar  from  being  of  a  serious  or  |.olitical  nature."  {Miscdlanc- 
oui  fVorks,  tol.  4.  p.  346.)  It  seems,  however,  to  be  more  probable,  that  it  was  merely 
written  forthe  amusement  of  the  party»  and  not  with  any  view  towards  the  eutertainraent 
of  tbe  public. 

It  is  gcnerally  thought,  tbat  the  idea  of  tbii  pocm  was  suggested  to  Horace,  by  the  satire 
of  his  predecessor  Lucilius,  who,  amongother  incidents  of  his  ltfe,  Iias  described  a  jowney 
which  he  performed  from  Rome  along  the  rich  coast  of  Campania,  aU  the  way  to  Rhegiurn 
on  the  Sicilian  straits.  Iu  turn  it  gave  rise  to  such  works  as  the  Voyage  de  Bachaumont  et 
Chapclle.  The  almost  unknown  poera  of  Rutilius,  mcnttoned  by  Gibbon,  is  in  the  Itinerari- 
ttm  of  Rutilius  Numatianus,  a  Latin  author,  in  tue  time  of  Arcadins  and  Honorius.  It  Is  a 
long  tbough  now  impcrfect  poera,  giving  an  account,  in  a  serious  Etyle,  of  bts  return  from 
Romo  to  Gaul,  wbicb  was  his  native  country.  {Dunlop'*  Romun  Lxteraturt,n>L  Z.p.  24* 
*eqq.) 


1.  Magna.  This  epithet  is  here  applied  to  tbe  capital,  as  marking  the  difference  in  size 
between  it  and  Aricia,  though,  eonsidered  by  itself,  tbe  latter  was  no  inconsidcrnbte  place. 

 Aricicu   A  city  of  Latium,  on  the  Appian  way,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Lanuvium.  Hs 

cttadel  was  placed  on  a  hill  above  tbe  road,  and  this  latter  site  answcrs  to  the  position  of 
the  modern  town  of  U  Ritcia.  Strabo  makes  the  distance  between  Aricia  andRome,one 
bondred  and  siity  stadia,  or  twenty  miles.  This,  however,  is  too  much,  and  we  must 
rather  foilow  bkroysiua  of  Halicarnasjus  (6.  39.)  who  gives  fifteen  miles.   The  itineraries  of 

Antoninusand  Jerusalem  mark  sixteen.  (Onmer^  Ancient  haly,  vol.  2.  p.  31.)  2.  Itepitio 

modico.  "  In  a  middling  inn."  Hetiodarus.    Bothe  thinks  that  the  individual  here  men- 

tiooed  may  be  the  same  Heiiodorus  of  whora  Hephaestion  twice  raakes  mention,  and  to 
vrhom  Marius  Victorintts  (ed.  PuUchp.  2641.)  alludes  in  the  following  words.  «  At  Juba 
(rex  Mauretaniae)  noster,  qm\  tnter  metricos  auctoritoicm  primae  erudkionig  obtinuit,  insisten* 
Heliodori  vestigiis,  qni  mrer  Gractos  htjusct  artis  emtittes  avtprivus  aut  solus,"  &c.  To  which 
Bothe  adds  the  following  remark  in  support  of  his  conjecture :  "  Certe  res  metrita  non  ahhorrtt 
ab  officio  rhctoris  liUras  docr.niks  tt  ctoqventiam ;  ncque  tjusmodi honumis  commcrcio  tnritus  usus 

fveril  Haccus  noster.**  3.  Graecorum  lint>uae  doetissimut.    Consult  Various  ReadiDg;. 

Horacs  describes  Heliodorus  as  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  beauttes  and 

graces  of  his  native  tongue.  Forum  Appi.  Holstentus  {Adnot.  ad  Steph.  Byz.  p.  210.)  and 

Corradini  {Vtt.  Lat.  11.  94.)  agrce  in  fmng  the  position  of  tbis  place  at  Casarillo  di  Santa 
Matrieu  But  D'Aoville,  from  nn  esact  coroputation  of  distances  and  rclative  positions, 
inclmes  to  place  it  at  Bor?o  Lungo.  near  Treponr»,  on  the  present  road.  {Anal.  Geogr.  de  V 
Ittdu,  p.  m.—Crumcr's  Antient  Itaty,  tol.  2.  p.  03.)   The  term  Forvm  was  aPPlied  to  places 

in  the  coontry  wbere  raarkets  were  held  and  justice  administcred.  4.  Differtum  nautis, 

fac-  «•  Crammed  with  boatmen  and  knavish  inn  keepers."  The  boatmen  wcrc  found  nt 
thisptaceingreatnumbers,becnusefroro  bence  it  was  usual  to  eutbark  on  a  canal.  whtcb 
ran  parallet  to  the  Via  Appin,  and  was  catled  Decennovium,  its  length  being  ninetcen  miles. 
trrop  Rer.  Got.  \.  2.)   Vesttges  of  this  canal  may  still  be  traced  a  little  beyond  Borgo 


sS.  Hociter  ignarri  imsunus,  tc.  -  This  part  of  our  route,  which,  to  more  active  travellers 
than  ourselvos,  is  the  journey  of  a single  day,  we  lazily  took  two  to  accomplish."  The  et- 
pr^ision  aUxus  praecinctis  refers  to  the  Roman  custom  of  tuckiog  up  the  toga  io  proportion 
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to  the  degree  of  activity  thit  was  required.  and  hence  praecinctus,  like  succinttu*,  comes  lo 
denole  genernlly  a  person  of  active  babits.  Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Epoce  1.  34. 
Nimis.    Consalt  Various  Readings,  aitd,  as  regards  tbe  Appian  way,  compare  Ei- 

Notes,  Epode4. 14.  7.  Dtterrima.   Consult  Various  Readings.  Ventn  vdko 

beUum.  «*  Declare  war  against  my  stomach,"  i.  e.  take  no  sopper.  Com;  are  the  eifH- 
nation  o/  Doring :  "  Qut  rentri  eibum  potumqut  denepat,  kosHliter  quasi  contra  xentrtm  exturgir. 
eumque  infcstnm  sibi  rrddit.n—  — 8.  Haud  animo  aufuu  **  With  imjtatience."— — 11.  Tar-. 
pueri  nautis,  Slc.  "  Tben  our  slaves  be^un  to  abuse  the  boatmen,  tfae  boatmen  oar  sIitcs/' 
1*2.  Muc  apfitUe.  **  Come  to  here."  This  is  the  eiclamation  of  one  of  tbe  slave^  to  the 
men  in  the  canal-boat.  The  inoment  the  boat  is  brought  to,  a  large  number  crowd  oa 
board,  and  then  arises  the  second  cry  from  the  slave,  bidding  the  boatman  stop  and  tafce  in 
no  more,  ag  he  has  already  three  huodred  on  board.  The  round  number  is  hereused 
merely  to  denote  a  great  crowd.  13.  Aes.    "  The  fare."  MuJa.    The  Mule  to  draw 


14.  Mali  cubkes.    »'  The  troublesome  gnats."  15.  Ut.    «' While  in  tbe  mean  time. f 

 16.  Multa  prolutus  ruppa.    -  Drencbed  with  plenty  of  wretched  wine."    Compare  the 

terrn  prolutut  with  tbe  Greek  ^<w/»k.— 81.  Cerebrnrus.    "  An  irritable  feUow.'*  23. 

Dolat  "  Belabours."  Tbe  literal  import  of  this  verb  is,  "  to  bew  roogbly,w  "  to  cbip," 
&c.  It  ts  here  used  in  an  acceptatton  frequently  given  to  it  by  tbe  Roman  vulgar. 
Quarta  hora  Tbe  fourth  bour  fmm  sunrise  is  here  meant,  answering  to  our  ten  ofclock. 
24.  Feronia.  The  grove  and  fountain  of  Feronia  were  on  tbe  Appiau  way„  abont  tbree 
miles  above  Terracioa  or  Anxur.  The  fountain  or  lake  is  spoken  of  by  Vibios  Sequester, 
(rfe  Flum  et  Font.)  Tbere  was  a  temple  aUo  dedicated  to  tbe  goddeas  Feronia.  tbe  fonnda- 
tion  of  which  is  attributed  by  Dionysins  of  Halicarnastus,  (2.  49.)  to  cerUio  Spartans.  whc 
bad  left  their  country  to  escape  from  Ihe  severe  lawsof  Lyeorgus  and  who,  in  the 
of  their  wanderiogs,  arrived  on  the  Latin  coast.  In  tbi»  temple  was  a  seat,  on  whlch 
received  their  freedom,  thia  verse  being  inscribed  oo  il,  « 
hberi."  {Varro,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  8.  564.— Cramer  s  Ancient  Itajy,  ral.2.p.  100.) 


25.  Repimus.  Thb  alludas  to  the  slowness  of  their  journey  up  bill  to  Tarracioa.  Coro 
pare  tbe  scholiast    "Repimus:  quia  iliis  temporibus  adhuc  urbs  7  arracxntnsis  in  altnmmu 

monte  erat.  26.  impositum  taxis  late  candtntibus  Anxur.   "  Anxur  perched  on  rocks  con 

spicuous  from  afar."    This  city,  on  tbe  coast  of  Latium,  was  also  called  Tarracina.  Anxur 
was  probably  its  Volscian  name.    {Ennius,  ap.  Fest.  s.  r.  Anxur. — Plin.  H.  N.  3.  6-)  li 
«tood  on  the  ridgc  of  a  mountain,  or  rather,  a  collectton  of  wbite  and  lofty  rocks,  at  tke 
foot  of  which  the  modern  Tarracina  is  situated.    According  to  Strabo,  it  was  first  named 
Trachina,  a  Greek  appellation,  indicative  of  the  ruggednijs  of  itssituation.  (StrcA.  5.— 
2.  f.  161.  td  T&schk.)    Ovid  calls  it  Trachas.  (Af<i.  15.  717.)  With  the  generality  of  Rooan 
writers,  however,  it  is  called  Tarracina,  and  sometimes  in  tbe  plural,  Tarractoae.  (Lia  4. 
59.— Appian  B.  C.  3.  12.)   This  place  became  of  consequence  as  a  naval  station  *t  tte  port  if 
noticed  by  Livy  (27.  4.),  and  it  is  classed  by  tbat  historian  with  thoae  colontes  whico  were 
required  to  furnish sailors  and  stores  for  tbe  Roman  fleet.  \Cramerys  Ancitnt  hstu,  vol  %  p. 

100.  scqq.)  29.  Amicas  sotiti  componcre  amicos.    Tbe  "friendV  here  allnded  to  were 

Augustus  and  Antony.  Maecenas  and  Cocceius  bad  brought  about  a  reconcil 
these  rival  chiefs  A.  U.  C.  714.  at  Brundisium,  (Dio  Cassius,  47.  2a  **qq.) 
qnently  exerted  tbemselves  to  prevent  any  new  causes  of  difference.  Hence  the 
of  Horace,  "  amicos  soliti  componere  aversos."  Their  efforts,  bowever,  proved  In  a  great 
degree  unavailing,  and  mutual  jealousy  and  distrost  were  taking  rapid  possession  of  the  two 
competitors  for  emptre,  wben  the  young  Caesar  found  that  Antony's  aid  would  be  aJl  ioa- 
portant  against  Seitus  Pompeius,  and  Antony,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  a  war  witb  the  Par- 
thians,  wished  to  strengthen  himself  beforehand  by  coming  to  a  second  amicable  under- 
^Unding  with  bis  rival.   This  was  finally  effected,  A.  U.  C.  717,  by  the  mstrumentalitv  ot 
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Octayia,  and  an  interview  took  piace  at  Tarentum.  Here  tt  was  agreed  tbat  the  young 
Caesar  shoald  gtve  up  to  Anlony  two  legions  for  tbe  Parthian  service ;  and  tbat  Antony,  \a 
returo,  shoald  leave  a  hundred  armed  galleys  with  Caesar.  Octavia  moreover  prevailed  on 
Antony  to  rcsign  twenty  light  ships  to  Caesar,  aod  procared  from  her  brother  twenty  thou- 
sand  foot  for  hcr  husband.  After  some  intermarriages  had  been  planned,  the  parties  sepa- 
rated.  Caesar  went  to  war  with  Pompey  for  the  recoveiy  of  Sicily,  and  Aotony  sailed  for 
Asia.  The  meeling  of  Maecenas  and  Cocceius  at  Anxur  was  previousto  this  last  conference, 
aod  wa§  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  it.  Maecenas  acted  for  Caesar,  and  Capito  for  An- 
tooy  ;  while  Cocceius,  to  whom  the  scholiast  adds  Agrippa,  appeared  as  the  friend  of  both 
parties.  Cocceius,  whose  full  name  was  Cocceius  Nerva,  waa  a  distinguished  jnrist  of  the 
day.  He  received  the  consulship  the  year  followiog,  along  with  L.  Gellius.  (Compare 
Hutarch,  Vit.  Ant.  35.  vol.  6\  p.  105.  td.  Hutten.—Dio  Cassius,  48.  ZA.—Widand  ad  loc.) 

30.  Jfigra  eollyria.  "  Black  salve."  It  is  thougbt  by  some  to  be  the  same  of  which 
Celsus  speaks  "  Ex.  frcquentissimis  eoUyriis  tsl  id,  quod  quidam  cythion,  quidam  a  cinereo 
'olorc  tcphrion  appeUant."  Dacier,  without  any  authority,  supposes,  not  eye-salve,  bot  dis- 
tilled  waicr,  to  bc  here  meant  by  the  poet.  ——Lippus.  "  Being  afflictcd  with  sore  eyes." 
—  —32.  Ad  unguem  factus  homo.  "  A  man  of  the  most  poUshed  manrters,"  A  metapbor  taken 
from  workers  in  marble,  who  try  the  smoothness  of  tbe  marble,  and  the  exactness  of  the 
joioings,  by  drawing  the  nail  over  them.  Tbus  the  scholiast  remarks:  "  Translatio  a  mar- 
morariis,  quijuncturas  marmorum  tum  demum  ptrfutas  dicunt,  si  unguis  suptrductus  non  of- 
ftndatur."  Some  commentators  refer  the  phrase  in  question  to  mental  accomplishments. 
This  is  not  correct.  The  scholiast  gives  the  true  explanation  when  he  renders  itby  » tUgans," 

urbanus."  Compare  Fea  :  «l  Ad  ungutm  factus  ftomu,  trit  homo  txpolitus,  eadem  meta- 
phora,  ut  siatua  marmorea,  inqua  nuUa  scabrities,  nulla  salcbra  ungue  rcperiri  possit."  We 
would  say,  in  our  own  idiom,  "  a  perfect  gentieman." 

31.  kundos.  The  town  of  Fundi,  in  Latium,  was  situated  on  the  Appian  way,  a  little  to 
the  nortb-eastof  Anxur,  and  uear  asoiall  lake,  which,  from  that  circumstance,  obtained  the 
namc  of  Fundanus  lacus.  Fundi  received  tbe  right  of  voting,  A.  U.  C.  564.  and  Hs  citiaens 
were  enrolled  in  the  Aemilian  tribe.  It  was  subsequently  colonised  by  tbe  veteran  soldiers 
of  Augustus.  {Fronl.  de  Col. — Cramcr^s  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  322.)—  Aufidio  Luseo 
practort.  In  this  tbere  is  a  double  joke.  First,  in  the  title  of  Praetor  being  applied  to  a 
nxere  recorder  of  a  petty  to%vn,  whethcr  assumed  by  himself,  or  foolishly  given  to  him  by 
tbe  inbabilants;  and  secondly,  io  the  mode  in  wbioh  tbeir  departore  from  the  place  is  an- 
Dounced,  imitating  the  formal  Roman  way  of  marking  events  by  consalshipt :  "  We  leavc 

Fundi  during  the  praetorship  of  Aufidius  Luscus."  Libenter.  «  In  high  glee."  Compare 

tba  remarlcof  Zeunius  :  "L&tnttr  ;  ob  targata  ridtndi  mattriam:'  35.  Pracmia.  «The 

magisterial  insignia."   Compare  tbe  explanation  of  the  scholiast.  "  Praemia :  insigma 

dignitatis."  36.  Prattextam.   The  toga praetexta  was  a  white  robe,  bordered  witb  purple, 

and  used  by  the  higher  class  of  magistrates.  IxUum  clavum.    A  tunic,  or  vest,  with  two 

borders  of  purple,  laid  like  a  lace  upon  the  middle  or  openingof  it,  down  1o  the  bottom,  in 
«uch  a  way  that,  when  the  tunic  was  drawn  close,  the  two  purple  borders  joined  and 
seetned  to  form  a  single  broad  one.  If  these  borders  were  large,  the  tunic  was  called  latus 
clavus,  or  tunica  latielavia,  and  was  peculiar  to  senators,  if  they  were  narrow  it  was  theu 
named  angustus  clavus,  ortunica  angusticlavia,&ndw&s  peculiarto  the  knights  orequites.— — 
Prxnaeque  baliUum.  Thi^  appears  to  have  been  a  ccnser,  or  pan,  containing  coals  of  6re,  and 
carried  before  the  higher  magistrates  on  solemn  occasions  for  ttie  pnrpose  of  burning  per- 
famesin  honour  of  the  gods,  as  tbe  Romans  were  accustomed  to  perform  no  important  act 
witbont  a  previous  offering  to  the  gods  of  some  kind  or  other.  Luscus  deems  the  arrival  of 
Maecenas  an  occasion  that  calls  for  such  a  ceremony,  and  he  foolishly  assumes  tbis  badge 
of  dignity  among  the  rest. 

Sf.  Mamurrarum  urbe.   Tbe  allusion  *  to  Formiae,  now  Mel*  di  Gocta,  a  short  distance  to 
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ihe  south-east  of  Fundi,  and  which  U  looked  upon  by  the  tnott  ancient  writers  33  the  abod^ 
and  capital  of  tbe  Homeric  Laestrygones.    Compare,  however,  Manncrt,  Gcogr.  dm  Gr.vxd 
lldnur,  coi.  9.  p.  664.    But  Formiae  is  chiefly  interesting  frotn  having  been  long  a  favouritc 
residence  of  Cicero,  and  finaliy  the  scene  of  the  tragieal  event  which  terainated  bls  exist- 
ence.    He  soaietimes  talks  of  bis  retreat  here  a*  his  Caietan  villa  (md  Att.  1.  Ep.  2.  andX}, 
but  more  commonly  tenns  it  his  Fortniatium.     (2.  Ep.  4. 8.  and  10,  4te.)  He  appears  to 
have  resiSed  liere  during  the  moit  turbulent  partof  the  civii  war  between  Caesar  and  Pom- 
pey.   According  to  tue  scnoliast,  liorace  cails  Formiae  the  city  of  the  Mamorrae,  in  allu- 
stou  tb  Mamurra,  a  Roman  senator  of  great  wealth,  who  owned  ihe  larger  parl  of  the  piace. 
The  scboliait,  however,  forgels  to  tell  ui.  that  tbe  poet  means  by  this  appellation  to  indal~ 
in  a  stroke  of  keen,  tbougb  almost  imperceptiblc.  satire.    Mamnrra  \vas  indeed  a  native  of 
Formiae,  bot  of  obscure  origin.    He  served  under  Julins  Caesar,  in  Gaul,  as  jrraefectus  fabn- 
rum,  and  rose  so  high  in  favour  with  him,  that  Caesar  permitted  him  to  enrich  hlmself  at  the 
expence  of  the  Gauls  in  any  way  he  was  abU\    Mamurra,  in  consequence,  became,  by  acts 
of  the  greatest  eztortion,  posses*ed  of  enormous  riches,  and  returned  to  Rome  witb  bis  iH- 
gotten  weatth.    Hcre  be  displayed  so  little  modesty  and  reserve  in  tbe  employmeat  of  bis 
fortune,  as  to  be  the  first  Roman  that  encrusted  his  cntire  bonse,  situate  on  tbe  Coelian  bilf, 
with  marble.    We  have  two  epigrams  of  Catullus,  in  which  he  is  severely  handled.  Horace, 
of  course,  would  never  bestow  praiseon  such  a  man,  neitber  on  the  other  band  would  be 
be  openly  severe  on  one  wbom  Auguitus  fctvoured.    His  »atire,  therefore,  is  tbe  keener  a*  it 
is  the  more  coucealed,  nndtbe  city  of  thc  vencrable  Lamian  line,  (Ode3. 17.)  is  now  called 
afler  a  race  of  whnm  nothing  was  k nown.  ——Mancmus.    "  We  pass  the  nigbt."    In  tbe 

sense  of  pernoctamur.  38.  Murena  pratbcnlc  domum,  &c.  The  party  sopped  at  Capito's  and 

slept  at  Murena'5.  The  individual  last  mentioned  was  a  brothcr  of  Terentia,  tbe  wife  of 
Mnecenas.  He  was  sabsequently  put  to  death  for  plotting  against  Augustus.  Compare  In- 
troductory  Remarks,  Ode  2.  10.  aud  Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  Odes,  p.  132. 

39.  Postcra  lut  oritur.  An  amusing  imitation  of  tbe  Epic  style.  40.  Plotius  et  Varius. 
These  were  the  two  to  wbom  Augustus  entrusted  fhe  corrcction  of  tbe  Aeneid  after  Virgil'5 
death.  Varius  lias  been  nlready  alluded  to  in  Ode  1.  6. 1.  Tbey  were  botb  very  ictimatc 
with  Maecenas,  aud  their  namcs  occur,  with  hts  and  VirgiTs,  in  the  tenth  Satire  of  thts  book 

(e.  81.)      Plotbtsct  Variut,  Maecenas  Virgiliusfjue."  Sinucssac.    Sinnessa       a  Roman 

colony  of  some  note.  sttuate  close  to  the  sea  on  tbe  coast  of  Latium,  and  foonded,  as  ts 
on  the  ruins  of  Sinope.  an  acient  Greek  city.   (Lio.  10.  21.—/»«».  H.  N.  3.  5,— J 
2. 4)   lt  lay  below  Minturnae  and  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  and  was  the  last  town  of  tbe  New 

Latium,  having  originatly  belonged  to  Campania  41.  Candidiores.    «•  More 

 42.  Dtvinetior.   ••  More  strongly  attached."  M.  Sanus.    •«  As  long  as  I  am  in 

rigbt  mind."   Compare  the  esplanation  of  DOring :  ••  Dttm  sentio  ae  judico, 


45.  Campano  ponti.  Tbe  bridge  over  tbe  little  river  Savo,  now  Scrovc,  is  bere  meant. 
Compare  the  scholtast :  "  Campano  ponti ;  qui  tsi  citra  XVI  mUliarium  a  Capmm. 
Parochi.  «•  The  commissaries.M  Before  the  coosulsbip  of  Lueios  Posthumins,  tfae : 
of  Rome  travelled  at  the  public  cbarge.  without  betng  burthensoroe  to  tbe 
wards,  however.  it  wos  provided  by  the  Ltx  Jul,*td*Provinciis  that  tbe  towws  1 
any  pubiic  functiouary,  orany  individual  employed  in  tbe  business  of  the  state  passed,  should 
suppty  him  and  his  rctinua  with  firewood.  salt,  hay,  and  straw,  in  other  words  witk  lodguig 
and  entertainment  Officers  were  appoioted,  called  Parochi  (nafox*)  whose  business  it  was 
to  see  that  these  things  were  dnly  supplied.  Compare  Licy,  42. 1.  Cic.  ad  AlL  1J.  2.  and 
5. 16.   Tbe  name  Parochus,  when  converted  into  its  corresponding  Latin  form,  wfll  be  Pree- 

bitor,  which  occurs  in  Cuero,  de  Off.  1.  \b.  47.  Capuae.    Capua  was  once  tbe  capitai  city 

of  Catnpania.  and  inferior  only  to  Rome.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  16.  5.  Thc 
severe  treatment  wlucli  itexperienced  from  the  Romans.  for  its  conduct  in  the  second  Punic 
M^ar,  is  wcll  knnwn.   Julius  Caesar  was  indnced,  from  it^  faithful  and  ^teady  coursc  ctorirg 
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tbe  Soeial  war,  to  restore  it  to  a  certain  degree  of  importauce,  by  raisiog  it  to  the  rtak  of  * 
Koman  colony  (Caes.  B.  C.  1. 14.— FaH.  Paterc.  2.  44.— /Yon/.  <fe  Coi.)  It  received  farthcr 
markf  of  favour  from  Augustus,  (Appian.  B.  C.  4.  3.— Dio  Cass.  49.)  and,  io  Strabo's  time, 
appears  to  have  rccovered  al!  itaformer  magnificence  and  grandeur.  (StroA.  5.— ro/.  2.p.  cd. 
Tnschk.)  The  lait  important  increase  it  obtained  was  under  Nero,  {TaeU.  Ann.  13.  31.— 
Piin.  H.  Jf.  14.  o\)  but  we  know  from  inscriptions  that  it  continued  lo  ftourish  until  a  late  pe- 
riodof  the  Roman  Empire,  when  it  fell,  like  Rome,  under  the  repeated  attacksof  (he  barba» 

rians.   (Cramtr  s  Aneient  haty,  vol  2.  p.  204.)  Temporc   *•  ln  good  season."   Tbe  dis- 

tance  from  tbeir  last  starting  place  to  Capua  was  only  sixteen  milcs.  Compare  note  on 
verse  45.— 48.  Lusum.  Understand  pila.  ■  .  49.  Crudis.  "Tothose  who  are  troubled 
with  indigestion."   In  the  term  lippis  he  allodes  to  himself ;  in  crudis,  to  Virgil. 

51.  Caudi  Cavpovas.  «  The  inns  of  Caudium."  Caudium  was  a  town  of  the  Samnites, 
mnd  gave  name  to  the  celebrated  deflle  (Fauees  Caudinac)  where  the  Romans  were  com- 
pelled  topass  under  the  yoke.  The  position  of  this  town  is  not  perfectly  agreed  upon  by 
antiquaries.   It  is  most  probable,  bowever,  that  it  was  situate  nearthe  modern  PaoUsi  or 

Ccrvinara.   (Cramefs  Aneient  itmly,  vot.  %p.  245.)  52.  Pugnam.   "  The  wordy 

 53.  Musa  vtlim  mcmorcs ,  &c.    Anotber  burlesque  imitation  of  the  Epic  style. 

ConiulerU  liies.   *•  Engaged  in  the  conflict."  Messt  ctarum  genus  Osri.  The  constraction 

is,  Oseisunt  ckmtmgenus  Mcssi.  Bythe  Osci  are  here  meant  Ihe  Campanians  generally, 
who  were  notorious  for  their  vices.  Hence  tbe  satiricM  allusion  in  the  epithet  clarum.  Tho 
Caropanian  nation  appears  to  have  been  composed  of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  8amnites,  and 
Greeks,  who  succeeded  each  other  in  the  order  of  history  as  possessors  of  the  soil.  As  re- 
gards  the  primitive  Osd,  consult  Niehbuhr,  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  1.  p.  52.  scqq.  Hartand  Thirlwalfs 

trans.  and  Micali,  Ultalia  atanli  il  dominio  dei  Rotnani,  vol.  1. />•  185.  reqq.  56.  Sarmtnli 

domina  txstat.  *•  The  mistress  of  Sarmentns  still  lives."  He  was  Iherefore  a  slave,  though 
h\s  mistress  probably  was  afraid  of  offending  Maecenas,  in  whose  retinue  he  at  present  was, 
by  clairoing  him  as  her  property.  This  Sarmentus  would  appear  to  have  been  the  same  with 
ibe  oneof  whom  Plutarch  makesmention  in  his  life  of  Antony  (c.  59.— ro/.  6.  p.  132,  ed. 
Huiten.)  and  to  whom  Juvenal  altudes  (5.  3.) 


!.  Acxipio.   "  Tis  cven  so,  I  grant.M   Messius  joco<eIy  odinits  the  tmth  of  the  compa- 
rison,  and  shakes  his  head  in  imhation  of  a  wild  horse  shaking  its  mane  forthe  purpose  of 

alarming  a  foe.   On  this,  Sarmentus  rencws  tbe  attack.  0,  tna  cornu,  &c.    Uttered  by 

Sarmentos,  and  equivalent  to  uO,quid  facercs,  sitibi  infrontc  non  czseetum  esset  eornu  V% 
Xbe  allusion  is  to  a  larpe  wart  which  had  been  cut  away  from  the  left  side  of  Messius's  head. 

60.  Cieatrix.     Tbe  scar  left  after  the  removal  of  the  wart  61.  Setosam  laeri 

frontem  oris.   wThe  bristly  surface  of  his  left  templc."  Setosam.  Purposely  used  in  place 

of  hispidam.— -62.  Campanum  morbum.  The  disorder  here  alluded  to  wn»  peculiar  to 
Caropania,  and  canscd  large  warts  to  grow  on  the  templcs  of  the  head  and  on  the  face. 
Thus,  onc  of  the  scboliasts  remarks,  "  /n  Campania  solet  quidam  morbus,  rerruca  seUieet, 
oJBcere  homines  in  facic.  And  Porphyrion  still  more  esplicilly :  "  Hoc  cnim  quasi  a  natura 
Campanis  fcsc  ontnibus  incst,  ut  capilis  tcmporibus  magnac  verrucat  innascantur  in  modum  cor. 
nuum,  quas  eumincidi  faeiunt,  cieairiccs  in  fronic  manent,  tpuisi  notae  exsectorum  cornuirm." 
Plattrier,  "m  a  dissertation  publisbed  in  1732,  and  cited  by  Gesner,  endravours  to  show,  that 
thia  disorder  was  the  result  of  luiurious  habits,  and  that  the  warts  were  of  such  a  kind  as 

conld  only  be  removed  by  a  very  severo  application  of  the  knife.  63.  Pastorem  saUarct 

-uti  Cyclopa.  11  To  dance  the  part  of  the  Cyclops-shepherd,"  i.  e.  to  represent,  in  dancing, 
the  part  of  Polyphemus,  and  his  awkward  and  laughable  wooing  of  thc  nymph  Galatoa.  Tho 
'  ii  ia  tothe  Roman  pantomimes,  a  species  of  dramatic  exhibition,  in  which  charactcrs, 
ludicrousor  grave,  more  commonly  the  former,  were  represented  by  gesticulation  and 
witbout  words.  Tliey  would  seem  to  havc  bcen  partly  of  Etrurian,  and  partly  of 
^reiciai»  orjgin.  Compare  Sehoclt,  Hist.  LUt.  Rom.tel  1.  p.  222  —64.  M  illi  terva,  &c 
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The  raillery  is  hcre  foHnded  on  the  greal  size  and  horrible  uglioes*  of  Mesat^.  Hisstalurc 
will  save  bim  the  trouble  of  putting  on  high-heeled  cothiirni,  (Hke  thwe  tsed  ia  tnsptf,) 
in  order  to  represent  the  gigantic  stae  of  Polyphemus;  while  the  vilkW  ^  an  ik 
temple  will  make  bim  look  so  iike  the  Cyclops,  that  tbere  will  be  no  om^arj  forhii  wearor, 
a  mask.  As  regards  the  cothvntus,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 1. 11  snd.  on  tht  m 
of  masks  in  the  ancient  drama,  consult  tbe  remarka  of  SdtUgei,  Drnm  Kwit.kc.  ttl  \.} 
90.  stqq.  Englith  transl.  and  also  The  Thtatre  of  tke  Grteki,  p.  226.  *qq. 

65.  Donasset  jamne  catenam,  Lc.   A  laughable  allosion  to  tbe  slavery  of  SarmcntuJ.  Tk 
lloman  youth  of  good  families,  on  attaining  the  age  of  17,  and  assoming  the  manly  govb, 
were  accustomed  to  consecrate  their  buUae,  or  the  little  gold  boss  which  they  wore  depeai 
ing  from  their  necks,  to  tbe  Lares,  or  boosehold  deities.   In  like  manner,  young  girb,  wbta 
they  had  left  the  years  of  chUdhood,  consecrated  tbeir  dolls  to  tbe  same.  Mesaiw  mabsi 
ludicrous  perversion  of  this  custom  in  the  case  of  Sarmentus,  and  ssks  him  whetier,  wtei 
he  left  the  state  of  servitude  in  which  he  had  so  recently  been,  he  took  care  to  ooer  up  h» 
fetters  to  the  Lares  in  accordance  with  his  vow.   Compare  the  esplanatien  of  thiicboiiist: 
•«  Urbanius  haec  dicta  sunt  in  Sarmenlum,  qui  scrcilibus  crat  nalaitbus,  ntml*  JrcaiW»«« 
gtnerosis  putris,  qni,  egrrssi  annos  pucritiae,  jam  sumla  loga,  IJiis  penattbus  (Porpfcyrkm  more 
correclly  Iias  Lnribus,)  bullas  suas  con$c*rabanl,  ci  puellac  pvppcis.    AH  hvnc  modv*  ru^ew:,.| 
inteirogat  Sarmentum,  calenamne  suam  el  compcdts  diis  susptndtsstt ,  quibus  ipst  stn*s  Jvuvi 
concatenatus.'*   As  only  the  worst  slayes  were  chained,  the  ridieole  i$  the  more  stveit 
From  an  epigram  in  Martial  (3.  29.)  it  appears,  that  slaves,  wben  freed.  consecrtted  tkir 
fettersto  Saturn,  in  allusion  to  the  absence  of  slavery,  and  the  equality  oi  ccodiuoo,  whicb 

prevailedin  the  golden  age.  66.  Seriha.    Sarmentns  would  seemto  bau  oekthUsi- 

tuatiou  in  tbe  retinue  of  Maecenas.  Cttr  unquam  /ugisset  ?  Mesthn  suppo*j  bita  to 

have  run  away,  on  account  of  not  receiving  sufficient  food.  68.  Un*fmu  hora.  By  tbe 

laws  of  the  twelve  Tables,  a  slave  was  allowed  a  pound  of  com  a  day,       «w  riacaa 

71.  Benertntum.  This  placc  was  siluate  about  ten  railes  beyond  Caodiom,  on  tbe  Appaa 
way.  Its  more  ancient  name,  ns  we  are  informed  by  several  writers,  was  BMeveatBffl. 
(Liv.  9.27  —  PUn.  H  N.  3.  1 1 .— Ftstus,  s.  v.  Beneventum.)  Tbe  old  appellttion  was  gim t» 
it  by  tbe  Samtiitea,  on  account  of  iU  unhealthy  situalion  ;  the  Roroans  cbangcd  tbc  nant. 
from  a  motive  of  superstition,  to  Benevcntum.  Tradition  ascribed  the  foonding  of  thU  clly 
to  Diomede,  (Solin.  c.  8.— SUpfu  Byz.),  but  otber  accounU  wouldleadustobeliere.taati! 
was  first  possessed  by  the  Ausoncs.  Augustus  sent  his  veteran  soldiers  as  a  militar}  colony 
to  this  place.  It  was  near  tbe  junctioo  of  the  Sabatus  and  Calor,  now  Sabbtio  and  Cslw 
-  ■    Ubi  te/lulus  hospts,  &c.    The  construction  is  as  follows :  Ubi  stdulvs  hosfts,  iw  te*; 

vtacros  turdos  xn  igue,  paene  arsit,  (i.  e.  paenc  combustus  est.)  7tv.  Navivaga  fcrtdmv. 

dbc.   Another  imitation  of  thc  epic  style,  but  more  elegant  and  pleasing  than  tbose 
have  gonc  before.   There  being  uo  chimney,  and  tbe  bustling  landLord  baving  nadc  ahrT" 
fire  tban  uaual,  the  flames  caugbt  the  raftere  of  the  building.   On  thc  want  of  clbMfJ' 

among  the  ancients,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4. 11.  11.  7o.  Atides.  "  HttPfry  " 

Understand  tdendi.  Tinunics.    Compare  the  eiplanation  of  Doring.  "Xamv*™* 

cibos  clam  surripiunt,  timent  sibi  *  don^^no.,'  76.  -Kanere.    Equivalcnt  to  repti*  tsfvrc- 

77.  Ex  itto.   "  After  leavingthis  place.'*— — Notos.   Apulia  was  (he  naUveiswiotto1 

Horace.  78.  Quos  torrct  Atabulus.    "  Which  the  wind  Atabnlus  parches  "  Coo\are  Ojf 

version  of  Francis :  "  where  tbe  north-wind  bums  frore,  and  parcbing  blow>:" 
Atabulns  was  a  northerly  wind,  cold  and  parcbing,  which  frequently  Wew  in  Apahs.  li» 
mentloncd  by  Seneca  (Quaest.  Nat.  5. 17.)  and  by  P&ry,  (ff.  N.  17.  36.)  th«  l«««rof 
remarks  concerning  it :  "  Hie  cnim,  siftant  drca  brumam,  frigore  ancrti  tmfeei***,  *  ■* 
postca  solibus  rtcrean  pomnt:'  Etymologists  deduce  the  name  from  Jnr  snd  ^OV  -^3 
Ertpsemuj.  For  ereptisscmus.  Trfrtd,  Trivicum  was  a  sma»  ntace  omo^  <k  ** 
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iiiui  separating  Sumnium  from  Apulin.  The  vehiclea  that  contained  thc  party  wcrc  conv 
peUedto  turn  off  to  a  fann  in  its  neighbourhood,  as  the  town  itself  was  difficult  oi 
access  on  aceouot  of  its  roountainous  position.  Compare  the  schotiast:  *«  Trhici,  oppidi 
in  jinc  Campaniae,  quo  vekkula  juneta  acccdere  nequcunt :  crgo  Horatius  ad  viUam  dsterfsf." 

 80.  Lacrymote.   •«  That  brougbt  tcars  iuto  our  eyes."  61.  Woi  cumfotm,  cYc  A 

prooC  *»  Wieland  reraarks,  that  the  place  where  they  lodged  was  nothiog  inore  than  a 
krnvbouse,  aud  that  thc  owner  was  unaccustomed  to  receive  guests  of  this  description. 

86.  Rapimur.   "  We  are  wbirled  along."  87.  Mansuri.   '*  To  take  up  our  quarters  for 

the  night.''  Quod  versu  diccre  non  est,  &c.   "  Wbich  it  is  not  possible  indeed  to  name  in 

verse,  though  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  describe  it  by  eiternal  marks."  This  town,  with 
the  intracluble  naine,  was  Equus  Tuticus,  or,  as  some  give  it,  Etfuotuticum.  It  was  situate 
oa  the  Appian  way,  but  its  precise  position  has  given  risc  to  much  debate  among  topogra- 
psers.  Cluverius  was  of  opioioo,  that  it  ought  to  be  plnced  at  Ariano.  (liaL  Aut.  2.  12.); 
otuers  near  Ascoli,  (PraiilU,  ViaAppi^i.  10.)  D'  Aoville  at  Castcl  Framco,  (Anat.  Geegr 
dt  Pltev.p.  218.)  This  last  supposition  is.  nearly  correct :  but  the  exact  site,  according  to  the 
repoit  of  loeal  antiquaries,  is  occupied  by  the  ancient  cburch  of  S.  Eieuterio,  a  martyr,  wbo 
is  stated,  in  old  ecclesiastical  records,  to  have  suffered  at  Aequum.  (  VUaU  Memoris  d'  Atria- 
no.  tnirod,— RomaneUi,  vol.  1Lp.  339.)  Tuticus  is  an  Oscan  word,  according  to  Lansi  (ooL  2. 
p.  606.)  and  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Mugnus.  (  Cramers  AneUnt  Italy,  roL  2.  p.  260.)  The 
seholiast  ioibrms  us,  that  Horace,  in  thts  passage,  imitatcs  Lucilius;  and  he  cites  as  a  proof 
of  Ihis  the  following  lines  fron  the  seventh  satire  of  the  latter  poet : 

««   Servorum  estfestu'  dies  hic, 

Qucm  planc  hcxamctro  versu  uen  dictre  possit" 

88.  Venit.   «* Is  sold."  89.  Ultra.   The  breed  is  so  good,  that  "the  wary  traveller"  is 

accustomed  to  carry  it  along  with  him,  "  from  thi»  place,  fartber  on."    VUra  is  here  equiva- 

lent  to  uiierius  mdc.    Consult  Various  Readings.  91.  Nam  Canusi  lapidosus.   "  For  that 

of  Cauasiuro  is  grilty."  Wilh  lapidosus  snpply  panis.  Doring  assigns  a  reason  for  the  bread 
of  tbis  place  being  such  as  the  poet  describes  it :  ««  Feriasse  quiafrumerilum  in  lotis  lapidosis 
ct  arenosis  non  satispurgari  potest  ab  vmmixta  glarea."  Canusium  was  situate  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Aufidus,  or  Ofanto,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth.  Its  origin  reaches 
far  beyond  the  records  of  Roman  history.  A  fabulous  tradition  assigned  its  founding  to  Di- 
omede.   It  was  in  thisplace  that  the  small  remnant  of  the  Roman  army,  wbich  escaped  from 

the  slaugbter  at  Canoae,  took  refuge.  Aquac  non  ditior  urna :  "  Though  here  the  pitcher 

is  no  better  supplied  with  water  than  at  the  former  placc."  i.  e.  Canusium  labours  under  the 

same  scarcity  of  good  water  as  Eqnus  Tuticus.  92.  Qui  locus,  *k.c.   Compare  note  on 

verse  91,  aod  consult  Various  Readings. 

94.  Rubos.  Rubi,  now  Ritvo,  lay  to  the  south-east  of  Canusium.  The  distance  betwecu 
the  two  places  is  given  in  the  itinerary  of  Antoninus  as  twenty-three  miles,  whence  the  ex- 

pression  longum  iter  in  our  tcxt.  95.  Factum  corrupHus.   '«  Rendered  woree  than  usual." 

 96.  Pejor.    "  Worse  than  the  day  before."  97.  Bari.   Barium  was  a  town  of  some 

note,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  below  the  mouth  of  thc  Aufidus.  The  epithet  piscosi  is  given 
to  tt  in  the  text  on  account  of  its  extensive  fishery.  This  place  is  referred  to  by  Livy  (40. 
18.)  and  by  Strabo  (6.— vol.  2.  p  300.  cd.  Ttschk.)  Tacitus  informs  us  it  was  a  raunicipium. 
( AnwU.  15.)  The  modern  name  is  Bari.- — Gnatia.  Gnatia,  or  Egnatia,  was  situate  on  the 
coast  of  Apulia,  below  Barium.  It  communicated  its  name  to  tbe  con?ular  way  that  follow- 
ed  the  coast  from  Canusium  to  Brundisium.  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  still  apparent  near 
ihe  Torre  cTAgnasso  and  the  town  of  Monopoli.  (PratitU,  Via  Appia,  4  l6.—RomaneUi, 
«,oT.  2.  p.  143.)  Horace  gives  the  name  which  tbc  town  bore  in  the  common  language  of  the 
day,  and  this  also  occursin  the  Tab.  Peuling.   The  more  correct  form,  however,  is  Egna- 

Ua.    In  the  Itinerary  of  Jerusalem,  Leonatia  is  a  roere  blunder  of  the  copyist.  Lymphu 

iratis  extructa.    «•  Built  amid  the  angcr  of  the  waters."  The  meaning  of  the  poet  here  is 
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aomewhnt  uncertain,  as  is  evideot  from  the  sehnliast  givingus  ourcbokeof  \\att  6dr- 
rent  eiplanations.   Thus,  he  reniarks  :   '<  Vd  quia  eget  aquis,  vel  quod  ecj  taba  koltt  H  ««• 
wrf  quod  in  pede  monlis  sitaest;  ei  idcireo  vuientur  aouae  irasei,  atm  timttla  dc  ncrbkta 
impttu  tnagno  decurreuies  saepe  magnas  urbis  partts  diruunt."    The  first  of  the*,  the  Karci- 
fy  of  good  water,  appears  to  ns  thc  simplest,  and  it  is  adopted  as  tbe  trae  ooe  by  Mair 
nert.   Perhaps,  however,  the  poet  has  purposely  used  this  espression,  io  order  that  it  eht 
be  susceptible  of  a  doublc  meaning,  and  tbat  one  of  these  raay  refcr  to  the  silty  superstition, 
or  ratber  rnoonstruck  raadness,  of  the  inhabitants,  to  wbich  he  refers  iramediatelj  ifttr. 
Compare  Explanntory  Hotes,  Odc  1.  37.  14. 

99.  Durn  flamma  sine  tufa  liquesctre,  Scc.    Pliny  informs  us,  that  a  certaln  stonc  k«  >hest 
at  £gnatiat  which  was  said  to  possess  the  property  of  setting  fire  to  wood  that  w&s  pliceti 
upon  it.   (H.  N.  2. 107  )   It  was  this  prodigy,  no  doubt,  which  afforded  so  much  aauue- 
ment  to  Horace,  and  from  tbe  espression  limine  sacrs,  the  stone  in  questioo  wooldappearto 
hove  beeo  placed  in  tlie  entrance  of  a  templc,  serving  for  an  altar.    What  Horaee.  bowe- 
ver,  regarded  asa  mere  trick,  has  been  thougbt  to  have  bad  more  of  reality  aboat  t  than 
the  poet  supposcd.    Some  commcntators  imagine  that  the  stone  was  placed  over  aaiphiha- 
spring,  vvith  an  aperture  in  it  for  the  flame  to  pass  through  ;  a  simple  contrivanee  whichihe 
priests  would  not  fail  to  turn  to  good  account.    6o  \a  Lande  found  iu  ltaly,  on  a  bill  n*ar 
Pietra  Mala,  not  far  far  from  Firenzuala,  ftames  breaking  forth  from  thc  eround,  therapwr 
trom  which  resembled  petroloum  in  sroell.    ( Voyage  d'un  Francois  en  Italie,  vol.  '2.  /.  134- 
1765.)   Compare  also  tbe  remarhs  of  Salmasios  on  the  account  given  by  Solinos  of  a  Tol* 
canic  hill  ncnr  Agrigentum  in  Sicily.   (Solin.  c.  b.Salmas,  ad  loe.  p.  89.  te  qa.) 

100.  Judaeus  ApelU.  "  The  Jew  Apclla."  Scaliger  is  undoubtedly  right,  ia  eoosideruig 
Apetia  a  mere  proper  name,  of  some  well-known  and  superstitious  Jew  of  tbe  day.  Vfie- 
land  likewise  so  renders  it :  "  Das  glaub'  Apalla  der  Jud,  ich  nicht  !**  Bcntley  s  e&pluat;^ 
appcars  to  us,  we  confess,  rather  forced.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Judati  habttabant  trans  T&tc, 
rt  nxulto  mazimam  paricm  erant  liberiini,  ut  fajetur  Pkilo  in  lcgatione  ad  Caium.  Apella  a&- 
liberiinorum  est  nomen  satisfrequcns  in  iitscriptionikus  retudis.  liaque  credat  Judaeus  Apeut, 
tptasi  tu  dicas,  crcdat  superstitiosus  aliquis  Judaeus  Transtiberinus."  (Ep.  ad  Mu%  p. 520  d 
Lips.)  As  regards  the  opinion  of  Acron  and  Porphyrion,  who  make  aptUa  a  eontempuiotJ 
allusion  to  a  certain  rite,  (a  priv.  aud  peUis),  and  which  serves  therefore  to  indicate  ihe  Jew- 
ish  nation  gcnerally,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  sach  a  mode  of  fonning  coopooad»  (i. 
e.  half  Greek  andhalf  Latin,)  isat  variance  with  every  principle  of  anatogy,  and  cacoot  (« 
.1  moineut  be  admitted. 

101.  Namqne  deosdidici,  &c.  *«  For  I  have  learht,  that  the  gods  poss  their  thoe  htefr* 
all  concern  about  the  affairs  of  men."  An  imitation  of  Lucretios  (d.  57.)  "  Scm,  b<vp> 
didiceredtos  stcurum  agere  aevom."  Horace  here  acknowledges  his  belief  in  one  o(  tki 
most  remarkabte  doctrines  of  the  Epicurean  school.  Kpicurus  maiotained,  that  it  isincoo- 
sistent  with  our  natural  notions  of  the  gods,  as  bappy  and  immortal  beiogs,  to  Mipposetaii 
tbey  encumber  themselves  with  the  management  of  the  world,  or  arc  subject  to  the  at<< 
and  passions  which  must  necessarily  atteod  so  great  a  charge.  We  are  therefore  ta  caa- 
ceive,  according  to  this  philosopher,  that  the  gods  have  no  iotercourse  with  maokiadi  aor aoy 
concern  with  tbe  offairs  of  the  world.  Nevertbeleas,  on  account  of  their  eicelleot  aatare, 
they  are  proper  objects  of  reverence  and  worsbip.  (Compare  Lucrttuu,  5. 1166  1232»  &e. 
Diog.  Laert.  10.  76.— Stob.  Serm.  33.  p.  137.—Cic«re,  N.  D.  1.  17.  seqq.—Laasti  k 
Dei,  «.  10.— Enfield,  Hist.  Phil.  90L  1.  p.  471.)— 103.  Tristes.  "Disqaieting  tbemselT» 

iw."  104.  Brundisium.    Tbe  most  aocient  and  celebrated  town  on  tbe  coastof  Af*s 

now  brindisi.  By  tbc  Grecks  itwascalled  Bptwrino»  ( Bpnrrhfv,  und  Bpcvrfa**)  awora 
whicli,  in  the  Messapian  language,  signified  a  sta^s  head,  from  the  resemblance  whicb  tt<  fi- 
ferent  harbours  and  creeks  bore  to  tbe  antlers  of  thatjanimal.  (Strmbo,  6.— ooi.  %p  &1*'- 
Tzschk  —Fcstus,  s.  v.  Brttndisium.—Stcph.  Byt,  s.  t.  BMvr/jmcv  )  The  advantaeeoos  s»^asticl 
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61  ils  uarbour  ior  commuuicating  with  thc  opposite  coast  of  Greece,  rtaturally  rendered 
Brundisium  a  place  of  graat  resort,  from  the  time  that  the  colonies  of  that  country  had  fixed 
themselves  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  Under  tbe  Roman  sway,  it  continued  to  increase  with  the 
greatness  of  the  empire.  Large  fleets  were  always  stationed  there  for  the  conveyance  of 
troops  iuto  Macedouia,  Greece,  or  Asia ;  and  from  tbe  couvenience  of  its  harbour,  its  di- 
rect  communication  with  the  capitai  by  the  Appian  way ,  and  its  faciUty  of  access  fromeveiy 
other  part  of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general  thoroughfare  for  travellers  visiting  those 
countries.  We  learn  from  Caesar  (B.  C.  1.  26.)  that  it  possessed,  in  fact,  two  harbours,  one 
tbe  interior,  the  other  the  exterior,  communicating  by  a  very  narrow  passoge. 


SATIRE  6.  This  poem,  addressed  to  Maeeenas,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  information  it 
contains  concerning  tbe  life  of  our  author,  particularly  bis  early  edocation, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  his  first  introduction  to  that  minister.  He  also  descants  on 
the  virtue  and  frugality  of  his  own  life— he  mentions  candidly  some  of  bis  foibles,  and  de- 
acribes  his  table,  equipage  and  amusements.  Here  every  particular  is  interesting.  We  be- 
hold  him,  though  a  courtier,  aimple  io  his  pleasures ;  and  in  his  temper  anc)  his  manners,  ho- 
nest,  warm,  and  candid,  as  tbe  old  Auruncan.   {Dunlop's  Roman  Lituature,  vol.  3.  p.  251.) 


I.  Non,  quia,  Mattenas,  &c.  Theorder  of  constructiou  is  as  follows :  Macccnas,  non,  ut 
jplerique  soleni,  suspendis  adunco  naso  ignotos,  ut  mc  natitm  libertino  pairc,  quia  neino  Lydorum, 
quidquid  Lydorum  incohtit  Etruscosjincs,  est  gcncrosior  tc,  nec  quod  maicrnus  aique  paternus 
4ivu$fu'U  tibi  quiolim  imperitarent  magnis  legionibus.  •'  Maecenas,  thou  dost  not,  as  most  are 
wout  to  do,  regard  with  a  sneer  persons  of  lowly  birth,  as  for  instance  me  the  son  of  a 
freedman,  because  no  one  of  the  Lydians  that  ever  settled  in  the  Etrurian  territories  is  of 
nobler  orujin  than  thoo,  nor  because  thou  hast  maternal  and  paternal  ancestors,  who  in 
former  days  commanded  powerful  armies.w  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  simply 
this :  Though  of  the  noblest  origin,  O  Maecenas,  thou  dost  not,  as  most  others  do,  regard 

high  extraction  as  carrying  with  it  a  right  to  sneer  at  the  low-born.  Lydorum  quxdquid 

Etruscos,  <Stc.  It  wastbe  popular  belief  that  Etruria  had  been  colonized  from  Lydia.  Com- 
pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.29. 1.  Horace  means,  by  the  language  of  the  text,  to  de- 
scribe  the  origin  of  Maecenas  as  cqualling,  if  not  surpassing,  in  nobility,  that  of  any  indivi- 
doal  in  the  whole  Etrurian  nation.  Compare  Excursus  to  the  second  book  of  Qdes.  -1. 
Legionibus.  The  term  legio  is  here  put,  Komano  more,  for  cxercitus.  Compare  Sallust,  Jug. 
79. J».  104.  n.  10.  ed.  Antlion.—5.  Naso  suspendis  adunco.  This,  in  a  Uteral  translation,  ia 
precisely  equivalent  to  our  vulgar  phrase,  **  to  turn  up  the  nose  at  one."  Thus,  "  thou  dost 
notr  as  most  are  wont  to  do,  turn  up  thy  nose  at  persons  of  lowly  birth." 

8.  Dum  ingenuMs.  "  Provided  he  be  a  man  of  worth."  There  is  a  siugular  beauty  in  tbe 
use  of  the  term  ingtmtus  on  the  present  occaston.  By  ingenui,  among  the  Romaos,  were 
meant  those  who  were  born  of  parents  that  had  always.  been  free.  The  poet,  however, 
here  applies  the  epithet  to  ahigher  kiud  of  freedom,  that  of  the  miod  and  of  the  heart ;  a 
freedom  from  all  moral  contamination,  and  a  nobility  of  thought  and  action,  in  respect  of 
which  the  nobly-bom  are  sometimes  even  the  vilest  of  slaves.  Compare  the  version  of 
Francis :  "  if  the  mindbe  free,"  and  that  of  Wieland,  "  wofern  er  nur  kein  Knecht  an  Stand 

und  Herz,"  &c.  ^9.  TullL   Servius  Tullius.  Ignobik  rtgnum.   An  ailusion  to  the  ser- 

vile  orlgin  of  this  monarch.  The  idea  which  the  poet  intends  to  convey  is  this,  that,  before 
tbe  reign  of  Tullius,  many  individuals,  as  meanly  born  as  hiroself,  bad  often  obtained  ho- 

noars  equalty  asbigfa,  and  led  a  Hfe  equally  as  praiseworthy.  10.  Nullis  majonbut  ortos. 

"  Sprung  from  no  long  ttne  of  0000810»."  i.  e.  of  obscure  birth.  NuUis  is  bere  equivalent 
inapirittot>noWi*t«* 
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12.  Latrnuum.  We  have  herc  an  cxample,  on  the  Olher  hand,  of  a  man  dcscrnaedtroni  j<- 
Instrious  ancestor*,  but  «o  degraded  by  vices  as  to  be  held  in  umversal  contempt  Coot*rc 
the  Scholiast ;  ««  Hie  P.  VoUriux  Laeriuus  adeo  fotdis  ac  projettis  in  omm  turjntudn^- 

ribus  vixit,  ut  proteki  non  poluerit  uUra  quaesturae  dignitattm."  Vdm  gmzs.nii  4r 

«  A  descendaat  of  that  VaJerius  by  wbom"  &c.  Vnde  is  here  fora  9».  The  allasioa  , 
to  the  celebrated  Valerius  Poplicola,  who  was  elected  to  the  consulshrp  A.l  C.244.  «ibt 
stead  of  Collatieus,  and  becarne  the  colleague  of  Bnttut  ta  that  oftce.  Tbev  jeiat  efwt* 
were  successful  in  removing  the  yoke  from  their  couatiy.  From  Valerios  vere  descette 
the  families  of  the  Laevini,  Corvioi,  MessaJae,  Catuli,  Uq.  ■  -13>  Unius  «ou  lonkaraoB 
Jkc  "  Has  never  been  valued  uiore  highly  than  a  single  as,  even  wheo  tbepopuUee  iheo- 
selves,  with  whose  decision  in  matters  of  thls  kind  thou  art  well  acquainted,  enimati  bis 
merits  as  the  judge  ;  the  popul  ace,  who  often"  cVc.  The  eipression  unius  assis  mn  n^Kc 
pretio  plurii  licuisse  is  equivalent  in  spirit  to  onr  own  pbrase,  «'  bas  never  been  viloed  1  sinr> 
penny."  Licete,  in  its  primitive  signification,  means,  « to  be  put  up  or  eiposed  lo  nle  at 
auction,"  and  the  poet,  no  doubt,  intends  it  bere  to  have  part  of  its  primitrve  lorce  a<  if  Lat 

vinus  bimself  were  tbus  set  up.  15.  Quo  noslL    By  attraction,  in  imitatioB  of  the  Gn*k 

ldiom,  for  quem  nosli,  and  equivalent  in  enect  to  qvem  qualisfudtx  sit  nosd.  Compart  Ihe 
Greek  construction  iUelf.  ye  <p«rj}  r*  ty,v,  $  «jy-  ,7*0*.  According  to  the  poet's  idea. 
Laevinus  mustbe  worthleas  enoogh,  If  tbe  populace  even  tbink  him  »0,  shiee  tbej  «ost  com- 
rnonly  are  blinded  to  a  person's  defects  of  cfaaracter  by  the  brilliancy  of  hfeerfracfion. — 
17.  Qui  stupet  iu  tituiis  et  imaginibus.  •<  Who  are  lost  in  stupid  admintion  of  tifJes  aod  01 
images,"  i.  e.  of  a  long  line  of  thled  ancestors.  Among  tbe  Romans,  tbose  wiose  aace* 
tors,  or  who  themselves,  had  borne  any  curule  office,  tbat  is,  bad  beenconsoJ,  praetor,  een- 
sor,  or  ourule  aedile,  were  called  Nobilu,  and  had  the  right  of  makiog  iroa^es  of  ihemsdres, 
which  werc  kept  with  great  care  by  their  posterity,  andexhiblted  only  at  fimerals,  or  00  «o- 
Icran  occasions.  These  iraagcs  were  uothing  more  than  the  bosts  or  effigies  of  tbe  indt- 
viduals,  down  to  the  sboulders,  made  of  wax  and  painted.  They  werepUced  in  the  coorti 
of  the  houses,  encfosed  in  a  wooden  case.  Tbere  were  titles  (tituli )  winscripuooswrittefl 
below  them,  pointing  out  the  honours  they  bad  enjoyed  and  the  exploitstbey  badperform- 
ed.  Heace  imagines  is  often  put  lor  nobiHtas,  and  vir  muUantm  tma*i»*m  denotes  aman  of 
a  long  Une  of  ancestors.  One  particular,  relative  to  tho  mode  in  wbka  these  imips  were 
exhibited,  deserves  attention.  They  were  not  csrried  before  the  deceased  at  fonerau,  is  Dr. 
Adam(Kom.  Ant.)  states,  but  actors  were  employed  to  personate  tfae  individoal  «cestor?. 
tmd  tbese  busts  or  images  formed  a  part  of  the  disguise.  A  Roman  runeniJ,  tberefore 
must  have  presented  a  singular  appearance,  with  a  long  line  of  aneestors  stafkiog  graveh; 
through  the  streets  of  the  capitai.  (Compare  Ptinu,  H.  N.  35.  12.-P/flnt  A«ph.  I  l 
301.-Fefy6.  6.  53.-S*e*m.  Vespas.  19.-£>iorf.  Sic.  rol.  2.  p.  5ia  ed.  Wtss.) 

18.  Vos.  Consult  Various  Readings.  The  idea  Intended  to  be  cooveyedbthij:  It  »M 
the  very  populace  themselves  pay  but  little  regard  to  the  nobiJity  of  such  a  manssJA»™"5' 
"howought  persons  like  thee  to  act,  who  art  far,  far,  removed  ia  sentimeDt  fiw 
vulgar  berd  ?  The  answer  is  not  given  by  the  poet,  but  may  be  easily  supplied:  Iney 
should  act  even  as  thou  dost :  they  sbould  disregard,  not  in  one,  but  in  every,  iwuna.the 
adventitious  circumstances  of  birth  and  fortunc,  and  they  should  look  onlr  to  integrity,  to 
an  upright  and  an  honest  heart— 19.  Namque  csto,  &c.  Tbe  poet  heregirei^t^ 
to  bis  subjcct  in  a  somewhat  new  direction.  The  conncction  in  the  train  of  id» 
to  be  as  follows :  Such  then  being  the  true  principle  of  action,  and  soch  (be  lifblin wbidi 
merit,  howcvcr  bumble  its  origin,  is  regardcd  by  the  wise  and  good,  let  tbose  ontowhoo 
titled  ancestry  is  deoied  repine  not  at  their  condition,  but  remain  cootented  withwhatthrf 
have.  "For,  supposc"  (Namquo  esto)  the  people  should  even  be  aojust  towards  a  cio- 
didate  of  lowly  birth,  or  a  censor  like  Appius  should  eject  an  indindoal  firom  the  seoitel»- 
cauae  his  fathcr  had  not  always  been  free,  what  great  barm  is  soifered  by  this  f  Is  he»ot 
rather  treated  as  he  should  be  ?  And  ought  he  not  to  bave  been  contented  with  bis  preriao» 
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kt,  wilh  tbe  approbalion  of  those  whose  good  apinion  was  his  best  reward,  witbout  goiug 
»■»•  aa  idle  chase  after  vain  and  disqnieting  honours? 

20.  Dtcio  novo.  '*  To  a  new  man  like  Decius."  The  terra  Drcio  Ls  bere  used  as  a  species 
}f  appcllativc.  So,  in  the  preceding  line,  Laevino  mosl  be  rendered  14  to  a  Laevinus."  The 
tilusion  in  thc  words  Dccxo  novo  is  to  P.  Decius  Mus,  (Livy,  8.  9.)  who,  Uke  Cicero,  was  the 
irst  of  his  fatnily  that  attained  to  a  curule  office.   Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Primi  ad 

LOTurris  vocali  dictbaniur  lumines  novi,  qvalis  fuit  hic  P.  Dtcius  tfus."  Ccnsor  Appius. 

■  A  censor  like  Appius."  The  poet  alludes  to  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  was  ccusor 
V.  U.  C.  702,  and  ejected  many  individuals  from  the  senate  because  they  were  tho  sons  of 
reedmen.  22.  Vtl  mtrito.   "  Deservedly  would  this  even  be  done."— In  propria  pciie. 

In  my  own  skin,"  i.  e.  in  my  own  proper  spbere.  Compare  the  eiplaoation  of  the  scho- 
iast.  ' 4  fn propria pcUc ;  ex  provcrbio  rumlum  cst,  in  eos  qui  medinrrilatis  suat  obliti,  majora 
lipsis  appetunt ;  tpws  non  contintri  inirn  peUiculmm  dicimus.n--— — 23.  Sed  fulgtntc  trahit,  &c. 
'  But  glory,  thou  wilt  say,  leads  all  men  captive  at  the  wheels  of  her  glittering  car."  An 
llusion,  beautifully  figurative,  to  tbe  triumphal  chariot  of  a  conqueror.  Tbe  poet  supposcs 
ome  one  lo  urge,  in  extenuation  of  the  conduct  wbich  be  has  just  been  condemning,  the 
trong  and  raastering  influence  that  a  thirat  for  dtstinction  eiercises  upon  all  men,  whalever 
beir  originor  coadition  in  life.  To  this  he  replies  in  the  neit  line,  "  Qtto  tibi,  Titli,"  &c. 
»y  showieg  how  little  real  pleasure  attends  thc  elevation  of  tbe  low-born,  amid  the  sneers 
nd  frowns  of  the  very  populace  themselves,  as  well  as  of  thosc  into  whose  circle  they  have 
hus  intruded. 

24.  Quotibi,  Titti.  "  Of  what  advantage  has  it  been  to  tbee,  TUIius."  Quo  is  here  tbe 
»ld  form  for  quoi,  i.  e.  cui,  and  quo  tibi  is  equivalcnt  to  cuinam  commodo  tibi  fuit,  or  quid 
;Jbi  profuit.  According  to  the  scholiasti  Tillius  (or,  as  he  writes  tbe  name,  Tullius)  was 
emoved  trom  tlio  sc.natc  by  Caesar,  forbeing  a  partisan  of  Pompey*s.  Aftertlie  assassination 
»f  Caesar,  however,  he  regaioed  his  senatorian  rank,  and  was  made  a  military  tribune.  He 
ras  an  individual  of  iow  origin.  Bentley  thinks  that  the  person  bere  meant  was  L.  Tillius 
?irabcr,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Julius  Caesar.  Compare  Suctonius,  Cats.  82.  Erntsti, 

:lav.  Cic.  25.  Sumtrt  dtpositum  clatum.   "  To  resume  the  laticlave  which  had  been  put 

>ft~  by  tbee."   Tbe  lnticlave  (latus  davut,)  wasone  of  tbe  badges  of  a  senator.  Compare 

'xplanatory  Notes,  Strm.  1.5.36.  Tribuno.   A  Graecism,  for  tribunum  26.  Prismto 

vtac  minur  esstt.  "  Which  would  have  been  less  to  thee,  hadst  thou  remained  in  a  private 
tation."  i.  e.  which  thou  wouldst  have  escaped,  hadst  thou  remained  in  the  obscurityto 

vhich  tbou  wast  forced  to  return.  27.  Nam  ut  quisque  insanus,  &c.   "  For  the  moment 

ny  vain  and  foolish  man  covers  bis  leg  up  to  tbe  middle  with  the  black  bnskins."  Among 
he  bedges  of  senatorian  rank  werc  black  buskins  (here  called  nigratpeUes,  literally,  "  black 
kins,")  rcaching  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  with  tho  letter  C  in  silver  on  the  top  of  the 
aot-  Hence  calceot  mutart,  "  to  become  a  senator,"  (Cic.  Pkil.  13.  13.)  8ome  doubt, 
.owever,  prevafls  respecting  this  part  of  the  Itoman  dress,  and  there  are  commentators  who 
nakcthe  Senatorian  covering  for  the  foot  to  have  been  a  calams  of  different  colour  from 
hat  of  others,  (white,  porple,  &lc),  with  the  straps  that  kept  it  on  of  black  leatber,  and 
eaching  up  to  the  middte  of  the  leg.  As  regards  the  difficulties  on  this  subject,  consult 
MorUfaucon,  Ant.  Erpl.  vol.  3.  p.  36.  Eng.  iransl.  Compare  also  Erasmus,  Chtt.  4.  eent.  8. 
3.  f.  976.  td.  Stsph.  Balduintts,  dc  CaUeo  Antiquo.  p.  61.  Stqq.  Nitupoort  Rit.  Rom.  Expi.  p. 
-7.  9tqq. 

30.  Ut  tiqui  atgrotet,  &c.  «*  Jusl  as  if  one  labour  under  the  same  disorfer  that  Bamis 
loes,  so  as  to  desire  to  be  thooght  a  bandsome  man."  As  regards  Barros,  compare  Eipla- 

lafoty  Notes,  Serm.  1.  4. 110  34.  Sic  qui  prtmittit,  cVe.   An  allusion  to  the  form  of  tbe 

atfa  taken  by  the  magistrates  when  about  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  theh-  omce.-~— -35. 
mptrium.  "  The  integrity  of  tbeempire."— — 36.  Inhoncstus.  44  Dishoooored."— 38.  Tunc 
trri,  DamaCy  Ac.  41  Der*?t  thou,  the  son  of  a  Syrus,  a  Dama,  or  a  Dionysios,  hnrl  Roaiao 
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citizcns  down  trom  Ihc  Tarpeian  rock,  or  deliver  them  over  to  the  executiooer  Cadmus 
Syrus,  Daraa  and  Dionysius  arc  the  names  of  slaves,  uscd  here  as  appeltatives,  and  the 
raeaning  of  tbe  passage  is,  "  darest  thou,  the  son  of  a  slave,"  &c.  The  poet  supposes  «ome 
individual  of  the  people  to  be  herc  addre&aing  a  tribune  of  the  commons.  who  bad  raen 
from  the  lowest  origin  to  that  office  of  magistracy,  by  virtue  of  which  be  presided  over  the 
execution  of  condernned  malefactors.    Compare  the  scholiast :  '*  Nam  tnbvni  plebis  d&m 
natos  de  Saxo  CapituUno  praecipitari  jubcbant  aut  carnijici  /rorft/'— — 39.  Saxo.    The  Tarpeian 
rock,  the  celebrated  scene  of  Koman  executions  was  on  the  Cnpitoline  hHl,  and  heace  ts 
frequently  styled  saxum  Lapilolinum.    It  was  probably  on  the  steepest  side,  where  the  biil 
overhang*  the  Tibcr.   The  following  remarks  of  a  late  traveiler  raay  not  prove  uninterestio*. 
"  Though  it  is  certain  tbat  the  Tarpeian  rock  was  on  the  western  side  of  tbe  Capitoiu ' 
hill,  yet  it  would  be  vain  now  to  enquire  where  was  the  precise  spot  of  exeention ;  wbether 
Manlius  was  hurled  down  that  part  of  the  precipice  at  thc  extremity  of  Slonte  Caprhto,  or 
that  bebind  the  Palazzo  nY  Conservatori.    There  is  slill  heigbt  enough  in  eitber  to  make  the 
punishment  both  tremendous  and  fatal;  althougb,not  only  have  the  a&saults  of  lime,  wax, 
and  violence,  but  the  very  convulsions  of  nature,  contributed  to  lowerit;  for  repeated 
eartbquakes  bave  sbattered  the  friable  tufo  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  large  fragments  of 
it  fell  as  late  as  tbc  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centnry.   The  fall  of  these  mafsw  has  dimin- 
ished  the  elevation  in  two  ways — by  lowering  the  actual  height,  and  filliog  op  the  base  ;  to 
which  the  ruins  of  tbe  overthrown  bnildin°s  tbat  once  stood  upon  it,  have  materialfy  con- 
tributed.    Still,  tbe  averape  of  various  mensurementsand  computations  of  itspreaent  eleva- 
tion,  makes  it  ubove  sixty  feet ;  nor  do  I  tbink  itoverrated.  Certainly,  tbose  wbo  bave  maic 
tained  there  woold  be  no  danger  in  leaping  from  ite  summit,  would  not,  I  imagiue,  be  bold 
enougb  to  try  the  experiment  themselves."  (Rome  inthe  Nineteenth  Centuiy,  rol.  1.  p.  179. 

scqq.  Am.  ed.)  Cadmo.    Cadmus  rvas  an  executioner  of  the  day,  of  noted  craelty.  Com* 

pare  thc  scholiam  of  Acron :  "  Cadmus  dicitur  eo  temport  fuisse  eamifcz  notae  crudeiitatis." 

40.  At  Novius  coUega,  &c.  Ihe  tribune  is  here  supposed  to  answer,  and  to  orge  to  his 
defence,  that  his  colleague  Novius  is  of  humbler  origin  than  bimself.  To  which  tbe  poet 
replies,  by  demanding  of  him  whether  he  fancies  himsclf  on  that  accoont  a  Paolos  or  a 

Mcssala.  Gradu  post  me  scdct  uno.    "  Sits  one  row  behind  me,"  i.e.  is  inferior  to  me  in 

rank.   Tbe  reference  is  to  tbe  fourteen  rows  of  seats,  set  apart  for  the  Eqaettmn  order  et 
the  pablic  spectacles.   Tbe  tribune  of  the  commons,  to  whom  the  poet  here  aUudes,  as  wcll 
as  his  colleagnc  Novius,  baving  obtained  Equestrian  rank  in  consequence  of  possessing  tbe 
requisite  fortune.  bad  seats,  of  course,  among  these  fourteen  rows.    It  would  seem,  how- 
ever,  tbat,  in  occopying  tbcse  seats,  tbose  of  better  origin  always  preceded  tbosc  who 
were  inferior  tothem  in  tbis  rcspect.  Compare  tbe  explanation  of  Badius:  '*  Videtur  asttem 
Umport  Horatii  ratio  dignitatis  habita,  ut  ingenuus  pratcederet  Hbertinum,  et  libcrtini  fiHmrt, 
libcrtiiti  flius  Ubertinum,  et  JUius  ingtnui  Jilium  /toer/int.M— 41.  JSamque  cst  iUe,  kc  "For 
he  is  wbat  my  father  was,"  i.  e.  he  is  a  frcedman,  whereas  I  am  the  son  of  a  frecdmsn,  and 

consequeotly  one  degree  his  superior.  Hoc  tibi  PauUus,  bc.   *«  Dost  thoa  fency  thyself, 

on  this  accoaat,  a  Paullus  and  a  Messala  T"  Aemilius  Paullus  and  Messala  Corvinns  were 
two  dbtinguished  noblemen  nf  the  day,  and  the  question  bere  put  is  equivaknt  to  tbis  : 
Do»t  thoa  faocy  to  thyaelf,  tbat,  on  this  account,  thou  art  deserving  of  being  compared  with 
men  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  most  ancient  families  ?  As  regards  Messala  Corvinus, 
compare  Introductory  Reraarks,  Ode  3.  21.— 42.  At  hk,  «t  plostra  duccnJa,  lc  The  in» 
dividoal,  with  whom  the  tribune  issupposed  to  be  engaged  in  argument,  hcre  repUes  to  the 
eicu9c  which  the  latter  has  advanced.  Well,  snpposc  tby  colteaguc  Novins  has  been  ad- 
vanced  to  office,  although  a  freedman,  did  not  bis  merits  obtain  this  station  for  him  ?  Has 
he  not  a  voice  load  enoogh  to  drown  the  noise  pf  two  hundred  waggons  and  three  fonerab 
mceting  in  the  forum  ?  It  is  this  that  please*  us  in  the  man,  and  tbcrefore  we  have  made 
bim  a  tribune. — AUthis,  it  will  bc  readily  perceived,  ig  full  of  tbe  most  biftcr  and  cutting 
irony  against  tbe  poor  Noviux,  (underwhich  character  tbe  poet  evidently  alludesto  some 
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peeouage  of  tlic  day),  slnce  his  whole  merit  appears  to  have  consisicd  in  Uie  strength  ot 
his  lungs,  and  the  people  faad  advanced  to  the  tribuneship  a  man  who  was  only  fift  to  bc  n 

public  cryer.  43.  Triafuncra.   The  funerals  of  tbe  Roraans  were  always  accompanied 

with  music,  and  for  this  purpose  performers  of  various  kinds,  trumpeters,  cornetters,  flute- 

players,  Lc.  were  employed.  Magna  sonabit  cornua,  &c.   This  must  be  rendered  in  such 

a  way,  as  to  eipress  the  foolish  admiration  of  the  person  who  utters  it.   44  Will  send  forth  a 

niighty  voice,  so  as  to  drown  tbe  notcs  of  tbe  horns  and  the  trumpets."  44.  Saltem. 

There  is  something  extremely  amusing  in  the  self-importance  which  this  saltem  denotes.— • 
Tenet.   In  the  sense  of  ddcctat. 

43.  Akne  ad  me  redeo,  kc.   The  digression,  from  which  the  poet  now  returns,  coramenced 

at  the  23d  line.  Libertino  patre  nalum.    Compare  44  Life  of  Horace,"  page  1.  of  this  vo* 

lume.  46.  Eodunt.   "  Carp  at."   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  4.  81.— 4&. 

Qxtod  milii  parcrct,  &c.  The  poet  alludes  to  the  command  which  he  once  hcld  in  the  army 
of  BrutnsandCassius.  Compare  Lifeof  Horace,  page  11.  of  this  volume.  In  eech  Roman 
legion  there  were  six  military  tribunes,  wbo  commanded  under  the  general  each  In  his 
turn,  usually  month  about.  In  battle  a  tribune  seems  to  hare  had  charge  of  ten  centuries, 
or  about  a  thousand  men.  49.  Dissimile  hoe  itti  est.  u  This  Yatter  case  is  dilferent  from 
tue  former."  Hoe  refers  to  his  having  obtained  the  office  of  military  tribune  ;  Uli  relates  to 
ihe  circumstance  of  his  being  a  constant  guest  at  the  table  of  Maecenas,  (eontictor.)  ■  •Quia 
tion  ut  forsit  honorem,  &c.  41  Because,  thougb  aoy  one  may  perbapa  justly  envy  me  the  mi« 
litary  advancement  that  I  once  enjoyed,  be  cannot  with  thc  same  justice  also  envy  me  thc 
possession  of  thy  friendship,  especially  as  thou  art  careful  to  take  unto  tbee  those  alone  that 
are  worthy  of  it,  and  are  far  removed  from  the  baseness  of  adulation."  The  idea  bere  ii>- 
volved  is  this,  that  however  justly  we  may  envy  others  the  possession  of  what  fortune 
bestows,  we  cannot  with  the  same  propriety  cnvy  them  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  obtain 

by  their  own  deserts.  ForsiL   For  forsitan.   A  term  used  also  by  Lucretius,  (6.  736.) 

"  Forsit  an  Aethiopum  pcnitus  de  montibus  aftw."— 61.  Dignos.    Understand  amieitia  tua.  

52.  Hoe.  44  On  this  accouut."  55.  Varius.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1. 5.  40. 

and  Odel.  6.  1.  56.  Singultim  pauca  locutus.    "Having  stammered  out  a  few  words." 

57.  Infan»  pudor.  "  Childish  bashfulness."  The  scholiast  explnins  infans  by  elinguis. 
Compare  the  remark  of  Dtiring.  "  Suavitcr  pudor  dicitur  iufans,  quia  pudibundi  pauca  fari 

±olent."—— -58.  Circumvectari.    Divided  by  tmesis.  59.  Satureiano  cabcUo.   44  On  a  Sa- 

tureian  steed."  Saturium  was  a  spot  in  the  Tarentfne  territory,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the 
micient  writers.   lt  was  famed  for  its  fertility,  and  for  its  breed  of  borses.    Compare  Steph. 

Hus.  Zarvptov,  \utpa  n\ijciov  Tdpuvrtf,  ri  l&viKbv  £arvptw$,  xai  SarfytOf.     Hence  Saturcutnot  in  tlLB 

{.ext,  is  equivalent  to  opltmo  or gencrosUsimo.  Rura.    44  My  fields."  Equivalent  Xofundos, 

or  agros.—— 64.  Non  patrt  praeelaro.  44  Not  by  rea^on  of  illuslrioua  pareutage,  but  by  purity 
of  life  and  of  principles." 

» 

£v>.  Atqui  si  vitiis,  &c.    The  order  of  coustruction  is,  Atqui  si  vica  natura  est  merulosa 

ttudiocribus  et  paucis  vitiis.    Atqui  must  be  here  rendered, 44  Now."  68.  Sordes.    44  Sor- 

didness."  Mala  lustra.    44  A  frequenting  of  tbe  haunts  of  impurity."   Lustra  literal- 

ly  denotes  the  dens  or  baunts  of  wild  beasts,  hence  it  is  figuratively  applied  to  tbe 
abodes  of  profligacyand  vice.  Compare  Festus :  44  Lustra  signifirant  lacunas  lutosas,  quae 
ittiit  in  siloit,  aprorum  cubdia,  a  qua  similUudinc  ii,  qui  in  locis  abditis  et  sordidis  rcntri  et  dcst- 
Jjj&t  operam  dant,  dicuntur  in  lustris  vitam  agcrc."  Compare  also  Cicero,  Pro  Sext.  9.  44  Homo 
»  meraus subito  ex  diiUumis  tenebris  lustrorum  ac  stuprorum  :  vino,  ganeis,  Unociniis, adultcriis- 

f  tte  eonfectus  "  69.  Purus  et  insons,  &c.    Thc  order  of  construction  is :  Sivieo  purus 

t  insons,  (ut  me  collaudcrn),  ct  carus  amieis.  71.  Macro  pauper  agcllo.    44  Though  in  nar- 

ovr  circumstances,  and  the  owner  of  a  meagre  farm."  72.  ln  Flavt  ludum.   44  To  the 

chool  of  Flavius."   Flavius  was  a  schoolraaster  at  Venusia,  the  poefs  native  place  

rfagniquopueri,  &c.   There  is  much  of  keen  satire  in  tbe  epithets  magni  and  magnis, 
s  apnlied  to  the  soos  of  these  centurions  and  their  parents.   The  pm  parent  of  the  bard 
y  103 
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aends  hia  ntnao/e  oflspring  to  Romc,  tbc  great  ccnturions  scnd  tbeir  rrrar  wns  to  (iir  J 

mean  and  pelty  school  of  the  provincial  pedagogue.  74.  Lncto  vaputi  Ac.  I 

"  With  their  bags  ot  countcrs  and  their  cypheriiig-tables  hanging  on  ihe  W\\  arnv  Tbe  | 
term  talmla  is  here  applied  to  thc  table  for  reckotiing  aud  for  performir.;vahou>  ot,*rtiio65  I 
in  arithmetic.  used  l»y  the  Roman  boys  and  otbers.    The  conjputation^uert  caniec  on.fc*  I 
the  most  part,  by  means  of  counters  :  sometimes,  as  with  us,  charactet&  were  emptojtd. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  table  was  covered  with  sand  or  dust.    Thc  more  common  naoe  b 
abacus.    Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast.    "  Tabulam,  in  qua  d  caarartmi  orki  i 
mcticos  notabant  tt  ealculus  urdinare  disctbaHt."——7&.  Octouig  refcrenlts  Idibntatra.  "Briag-  | 
iag  with  them,  from  home,  calcuiations  of  interest,  for  a  given  sum,  to  the  dsy  ol  the  16« 
Tbese  are  suthm,  as  we  would  call  tbero,  wbich  the  boys  receive  from  tbeir  maslef  ta  ult 
home  aod  work  tbere.    The  answcrs  they  are  to  bring  witb  tbem  to  school  tbe oexl  Boraift: 
The  sumi  given  are  computationsof  interest ;  to  ascertain,  for  example,  how  maca  ittfteiu 
arooont  will  yield,  witbin  a  certain  time,  and  at  a  certain  rale  of  interest.  Tbe  periud  s* 
to  which  theyare  to  calculate  is  6xed,  it  will  bc  perceived,  for  the  ide»  of  tbe  ecaoia: 
ooontb ;  in  other  words,  the  calculations  on  which  they  are  employed  have  rafeeeace  to 
monthly  ratea  of  interest.   This  wa«  in  acrordance  witb  Roman  usage,  by  wbiea  tae  bte- 
rcst  of  mooey  was  paid  either  on  the  Calends  or  tbe  Ides,  of  every  montb.  1*  reprdi  tbe 
cpithet  octonu,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  u  here  appiied  to  the  Ide»,  becaoie  »  evtry 
montb  eight  days  intervened  between  the  Nones  and  them.   As  our  language  «jFordj  t>o  w- 
responding  epitbet,  we  bave  regarded  it,  with  the  best  commentators,  as  mereJy  tipleiire. 
andhave  left  it,  in  consenuence,  untranslated. — Some  editors  give  a  quite  diflerent  eiplaoa 
tion  to  the  words  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  and  roake  acra  reCer  to  tbe  taiuot 
money,  wbich  the  hoysbrougbt  to  thcir  teacher  on  the  Ides  of  cvery  mo&Ui,  ae  if  lae  poet 
meant  by  tbis  to  indicate,  that  the  school  of  Flavius  was  onc  of  tbe  lowestdejcriptioa  Tbe 
intorpretation,  which  we  have  adopted,  however,  seems  far  more  spirited,  apeciaUy  u  ii 
contains  a  satirical  allusion  to  tbe  all-engrossing  love  of  gain  which  cbaractaised  the  a$< 
and,  in  accordance  with  which,  the  most  iraportant  objects  of  attentioo,  even  for  bojj  t. 
school,  were  thougbt  to  be  tbose  calculations,  witb  the  principlea  of  whicblbey  aouldcQny 
fully  armed  to  the  money-making  erena  of  after-life.    Compare  Ep.  ad  Pis.&b,  s^o 

*'  Romani  pueri  longis  rationibus  assem 
Discunt  in  partes  centum  diducerc." 

75.  Est  ausus.    Tbe  alhision  is  to  the  boldness  of  his  parent  in  giving  hioi  an  eduutu ; 
tbo  expense  of  whicb  could  have  but  ill  accorded  with  liis  narrow  finaucea— 77.  Arte 
"  Accomplishments.'*— —  Doceat.      Causes  to  be  taught,"    Equivalent  to  iocndat  eml 
— ■ .»  79.  iri  magno  ut  populo.   "  Altbovghin  the  midst  of  a  crowded  populaee."  Am»r)  tt 
crowd  of  a  large  city,  little  attention  is  comparatively  paid  to  the  appearanre  of  often 
The  poet,  however,  states,  that  so  imposing  was  the  attire  and  retinue  whicb  bis  good 
gave  him,  as  to  excite  attcntion  even  amid  thc  dense  populalion  that  crowded  tbe  itmtsof 
the  Roman  cnpital.    HeindorfiTs  explanation  is  inferior :    In  so  far  as  this  eould  be  dooe 
amid  a  crowded  populace,"  where.  notwithstanding  the  splendoor  of  personal  appeariaee. 
one  ls easily  lost  amid  the  throng,  and  in  a  great  degree  escapes  obscrvation.  Anltan. 

Froro  some  hereditary  estate."   The  poet  means,  that  be  appeared  to  tbe  vie*  wn. 
notas  the  sonof  a  freedman,  but  asif  he  hadbeen  the  heir  of  some  wealUiv  famiry — 90. 

Illos.    Equivalent  to  t»om  magnos.  81.  Ipse  mitd  custot,  Sic.    Among  the  Rooui.eacb 

youth  of  good  famtly  bnd  bis  paeAago^us,  or  slave,  to  accoropany  biro  to  and  frotn  scbool 
and  discharge  the  duties  of  protector  and  private  instructor.  The  public  tetchers  werr 
called  doctoru  orpraeeeptorts.  The  anxious  father  of  Horace,  bowever,  will  nottrustbiB 
even  with  one  of  these,  but  himself  accompanies  fais  son.  From  the  follou  iog  remari  ti 
the  scholiast,  it  wouid  appear  that  thcse  pacdagogi  werc  not  in  general  the  mo*t  tnut-ao^ 
thy.  "  Paedagogi  « pU:Yis  donis  sarpe  corrumjn  solent,  ut  luxvrier.tvr  n  Compare  s'«o  ffr 
fyrf,adhr. 
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83.        primus  tirtutis  honot.    Compare  llic  version  of  Wieland  :  «' der  Tugend  erstfe 

aiathe,"  and  Juvenal,(8.  83.)  '*  Summum  crzeie  nefasanimam  pratftm  fnubri."<  §6,  Sibi 

ve  vitio  quu  tcrUret  oUm.   "  Lest  any  one  migbt,  in  after  days,  aHedge  it  as  a  reproach  against 

him.  *  86.  Coactor.    Compare  Lift  of  Horacc,  p.  1.  of  this  volame,  wi  «ortj.— 87.  Partas 

merttdes  sequerer.  "  I  should  come  to  follow  an  employment  attended  wHh  petty  gatns.*» 
i.  e.  I  should  be  compelled  to  follow  a  mean  employment,  and  one  utterly  at  variance 

with  tbe  education  I  hnd  received.  Adkoc.    41  On  this  account."-  89.  Sanum.  "As 

long  as  f  am  in  my  right  senses."  Eoque  non,  ut  magna,  &c.    •*  Aitd,  therefore,  I  will  not 

seek  to  excuse  myself  as  a  large  number  do,  who  declare  it  to  be  owing  to  no  fault  on  thelr 
part  that  they  have  not  freeborn  and  illustrious  parents."    The  expression  dolo  suo  is  well 

oxplained  by  the  scholiast :  vilio  suo  et  cvtpa.  93.  Et  tcx  et  ratio.    "  Both  my  language 

and  sentiments."  95.  Atque  alios  Ugtre  ad  fastum,  &c.  44  And  to  select  any  othcr  parents 

whatever,  as  might  suit  our  pride."   As  regards  the  expression  adfastum,  compare  the  ex- 

rilanation  of  Doring :  Quorum  nobilitate  se  jactaret  Ji&us."  96.  Optaret  libi  quisque,  &c 

"  Each  one  might  choose  for  himself  what  parents  he  pleased  ;  contented  with  mihe,  I 
shonld  feel  no  inclination  to  take  unto  royself  such  as  might  even  be  graced  with  the  fasces 

and  the  curule  chair."  i.  c.  with  the  badgcs  of  the  bighest  magistrncy.  98.  Sanus.    44  A 

man  of  sense.*' 

101.  Atque  salutandi  plurts.  44  And  a  crowd  of  morning  visitors  must  be  received."  Li 
rerally,  "a  greater  number  must  be  saluted."  The  allusion  is  to  tbe  complimentory  Visits 
paid  by  clicnts  and  others  to  the  rich  aud  powerful.  These  were  niade  in  tbe  morning; 
and  the  poefs  meaning  is,  tbat,  as  Ibe  offspring  of  powerful  parents,  he  woold  bave  to  recerve 
a  large  nuraber  of  them.  Ddring  is  evideotly  incorrect  in  sopposing,  that  the  allusion  is  berc 
to  the  poefs  paying,  not  receiviog,  such  visits.   Compare  the  version  of  Wieland :  44  Dtm 

da  mll.st' iek  attch  . ...  mehr  Ltutc  sehcn."  103.  CaUmes.   The  term  Calones  originally 

denoted,  as  Festus  informs  usr  soldiers'  servants,  wbo  received  their  narae  from  tbeir  bear- 
ing  wooden  clubs,  («aXu).  It  was  afterwards  applied,  however,  to  those  domestic  servants 
tbat  were  employed  in  earrying  wood,  aod  in  other  of  tbe  lowest  menial  offices.    In  the 

present  passage  it  may  f>e  simply  rendered  "servants."  1<>4.  Petorrita.   The  Petorritum, 

whieb  is  bere  taken  generally  to  denote  any  carriage  or  vehiclc,  was  properly  a  Gallic  carriage 
or  waggon,  and  drawn  by  mules.  Aecording  to  Festus,  it  received  its  name  from  the  number  of 
its  wheels,  which  were  four.   On  this  Dr.  Murray  remarks  ;  '*  every  trne  Briton  knows  that 

pedicar  is  four,  and  rhod,  a  wheel."  {History  of  Europtan  languages,  vtd.  1.  p.  148.)  104. 

Curto  mulo.  Tbe  scholiast  explains  this  by  maio  eauda  curta  (••  on  my  bobtailed  mule.") 
It  may  be  very  reasonably  doubted,  bowever,  whether  this  ioterpretatton  it  eorrect.  At 
aJt  evenU,  tbe  epitbet  curto,  if  such  b  its  true  meaning  in  tbe  present  passage,  has  very  IHtle, 
as  far  as  regards  force  or  felicity  of  expression,  to  recommend  it.  We  would  mellne  to  the 
opinion  of  those  who  make  curto  here  refer  to  the  dirainutive  size  of  the  animal  in  ques- 
tion:  so  that  tbe  meaning  of  curto  muio  will  be,  "on  my  little  mule." — —106.  Mantua. 
Corresponding  to  tbe  modern  '*  wallet,"  or  "portmanteau.**  Compare  Ihe  scholiast,  who 
cliscovers  in  thia  line  an  imitatioo  of  Lucilios :  "  Mantica,  pera,  vti  axcrtatst;  sed  hoc  tx 
Lttaliano  illo  sutnlum  cst,  Mantlca  cantherii  costas  gravitate  preraebat.*' 

107.  Sordes.   "The  sordld  meanhess."  106.  TUmrU  via.  The  Tlbiirtioe  way  led 

firom  tbe  Etquiline  gate  of  the  capStal  to  the  town  of  Tibnr.  The  praetor  U  travelling  along 
it  to  reach  his  villa  at  the  latter  place,  and  the  meanness,  to  whieh  the  poct  allooes,  is  his 
carryiog  along  with  him  certain  things  whieh  will  save  bim  the  expense  of  stopplng  at  inns 

hy  the  way.  109  Lasanum.   The  explauation  of  the  scholiast  is  as  follows :  •'  Lasanum, 

vas,  in  quo  txoneratur  ventesr ;  inventum  ad  roquitUa  antnrne."  The  slaves  who  bore  this  were 
fermed  lasanophori,  and  thelr  offiee  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  vilest.  Battenx  translates 
lasanum  by  "marmlte,"  on  which  Wieland  remarks:  **  Battenx  Qbersetet  durch  marmitc 
was  ieh  durch  ein  ganz  anderes  hausrathstuck,  (Nachtstuhl),  ubersetete,  ttnd  tos  ist  sonderbar 
*enug,  dass  das  Wort  Insanus  beydes  heisst.   Der  Orand.  der  jeden  von  ims  zu  der  gewahlfen 
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Bedjiifiing  beslimmt  bat,  ist  so  leicht  za  errathen,  dass  es  keiner  nahern  Erkidreng  bfdafl'  ' 

 Otnophorumqve.   "  And  a  vessel  for  holding  wine."   The  tenn  b  of  Greek  oripo, 

o/vo^po»  sc.  muSo<<  Compare  Ruperti,  ad  Juv.  6.  423.  Oenophorum,  r<u  ^uo  rwim  frrtvr, 
rei proprie,  quod  vinum  fert;  ras  vivarium.1'  D6ring  gives  a  diflferent,  and,ts  we  conceWt. 
less  uccurate  explanation :  11  Corbit  tel  cista  vini  amphoris  portandts  insorim. 

• 

113.  Fallaccm.  "  The  resort  of  chcating  impostors."  According  to  tbe  «holiast  tsere 
was  alwaysalarge  numbcr  of  impostors,  foiiune-tellers,  astrologers,  aod  cheats  of  ettry 
dcscription  coll»>cted  at  the  Circus,  who  imposed  upon  the  ignorant  and  ooicarypartof  tkt 
spectators :  "  Fqllacem  dixit  (circum)  propter  samardacos  tt  sortilegas,  et  mathmatim,  f»  ti 
mctas  spectatorcs  circumstabant,  et  imperitos  sortibus  et  nugis  failebant."  The  tenn  icmrrd^i 
which  the  scholiast  here  eroploys.  is  of  African  origin,  and  denotes  "  an  impostor."  Coo- 
pare  St.  Angustine,  contra  Academ.  3. 15.  and  Adclung,  Gloss.  Man.  Med.  et  hf.  LsS.  s.  r.- — 
Cireum.  The  allusion  is  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  situate  in  the  eleventh  regioo  of  Rooe,  is 
the  valrey  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine  hills.  •  It  was  built,  as  we  learn  £rom  Ury, 
{1.  35.)  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (3.  68.)  by  Tarquinios  Priscns.  IU  lcasth  wai  3i 
stadia,  its  breadth  400  fcet.  Dionysius  makes  it  capable  of  containiog  150,000  [*noos. 
XMiny  says  200,000,  and  P.  Victor  evcn  raises  the  nuraber  lo  380,000.  We  masttherefore 
suppose  that  the  area  of  this  structure  was  considerably  enlarged  after  the  time  of  Dkmyam. 
Caesar  was  tbe  first  that  added  to  its  sbse  (Sueton  Cacs.  39  ).  and  his  eiample  vras  fbllrmed 
by  Aogustus  (Cassiod.  6.  ep.  7  )  and  Claudius.  (Suet.  Claud.  21.)  It  appears  lo  have  been 
considerahly  injured  at  the  time  of  the  great  fire  under  Nero,  (  Tacit.  Atu.  15. 38.),  nor  is  it 
«ertain  when  it  was  rebuilt ;  raost  probably  by  Domitian.  Under  Tnjsn  it  received  a 
considerablc  increase  (Plin.  Pancft.),  nnd,  if  the  number  of  spectators  gftenby  P.  Vietor* 
not  eiaggerated,  it  must  have  been  still  farther  aggrandised,  bat  by  trhst  emperor  we  are 
not  informed.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Jtaly,  rol.  1.  p.  453.  stqq.)—~~VespertinuT*<nit  f<trw.  The 
forura,  at  evening,  must  have  been  the  scene  of  many  curious  adventurts.  a$  it  uas  the 
tfdtnmon  place  of  resort  for  the  idlers  among  the  lower  ordcrs.  Horace  «teems  it  oceot 
the  peculiar  pleasures  of  bis  humble  situation,  as  a  private  individual,  tbatbe  can  imnsf? 
unnoticed  with  the  crowds  of  the  populace,  amuse  himself  with  their  various  modes  ol 
diversion,  and  stroll  wherevcr  hc  pleases  throqgh  the  lanes  and  bye-wayi  of  the  capitol. 
This,  one  of  higher  rank  could  not  do,  without  being  noticed  and  insnlted.  Tlras  the 
scholiast  remarks:  "  Altioris  dignitatis  homvtes  crubcseunt  seroinhis  rulp  cirevJis  estmsPrr " 
 114.  Dirinis.   "  Thc  fortune-tellers/' 

115.  Lagani.  "Pancakes/'  Comparc  the  explanntion  of  tb*  schoUast :  "  lApn&  &x 
piaccntulac  quaedam  vul^arcs.  quafi  membranulae  compositae,  qitat  cum  pipcrt  ct  bqnmvttm 
dilae  dcprnmi  soltbant  ad  cocnam  modcratam  rt  parabilem."  Forcellini,  after  addocin»  ti? 
scveral  authorities  on  thissuhject  amoug  tbe  ancient  writers»  snms  up  tbe  evidenrrp 
follows:  "  Unde  eoltigiinr  simile  cssb  iis  quat  Angii  rocant  pancakes,  fritters.  qw  hsdxvy 
muUis  delicalioribus  impensis,  quus  dicunt,  puddings,  pasties,  substerni  s&lcnt  contwcndi  gntu 

 116.  Pueris  tribus.    Namely,  a  cook#  a  ttrudor,  or  slavc  wbo  laid  the  tahle,  ud  broo^!!' 

on  the  Tiands,  and  a  pociUalor,  or  cup-bearer.  Lapis  albus.   The  scholiast  Acroo  atM* 

this  by  *'  mensa  marmorea,"  but  Fea  shows  very  conclusively,  tbat  the  reference  here  *  to  a 
species  of  marble  st*nd,  with  holes  cut  in  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  drinkiftf  f«p!  and 
rJthcr  vessels  of  this  kind,  which  could  not  stand  of  tbemselves  by  reason  of  thcir  spberical 
bottoras.  The  Greeks  called  such  a  stand  «yyvdiK?.  the  Roraans  incitsga.  Cotnput  Schnlr 
JVSrterb,  s.  v.  As  regards  the  sbape  of  the  cups  and  vessels  here  alluded  to,  €omj«re  the  rr 
roark  of  Fea :  "  Talia  tidcntur  pocula,  seu  eaticcs  antiqui  vitrei,  apud  Winictlsn.  5»w.  <U1U  er- 
Y/cf.  dis.  tom.  1.  p.  35.  et  42.  editionis  meae;  et  inpieturis  propc  Lateravum  drtcctis  nvw>  ITS. 
apud  Cassisatm,  tab.  vn."— — 1 17.  Pocuia  cum  cyatko  duo.  One  of  tbcsc  cups  held  wster,** 
other  wine,  and  the  cyatkus  would  be  used  for  raising  the  contents  of  tbe  two.  Com^ 
Eftonus  6  to  tbo  firstbook  of  Odes,  «nd  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  9  11 — 
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Tuis  term  is  commonly,  though  erroneously,  supposed  to  denote  here  a  vessel  in  wbich  tbe 
cops  werc  washed,  and  in  this  sense  one  of  the  scholiast*  understands  it :  "  Eckinum  dixit  vas 
atncum,  m  quo  calices  larantur."  The  true  meaning,  however,  is  "  a  salt-cellar,"  as  another 
scholiast,  cited  by  Cruqutus,  observes :  "  Echinum  dixit  tas  solis,  in  modum  ccluni  morini." 
Compare  tbc  remark  of  Fea :  "  Solini  mentio  ab  Horatio  omiiti  non  potrrat,  ni  patet  ex  aliis 
locit :  et  quia  salimtm  omnium  mcnsis  acccdebat ;  non  tantum  ob  id,  quod  sal  inter  praccipua 

riborum  condimenta  erat ;  sed  ct  quia  salino  apposito  sacra  habtbatur  mensa."  118.  Guttus 

"  A  cruet."  A  small  vessel,  with  a  narrow  neck,  from  whteh  the  liquor  whtch  it  containeri 
issued  by  drops,  (guttatim),  or  else  in  very  small  quantities.    It  was  chiefly  used  in  sacretl 

rites,  and  is  therefore  classed  bere  with  the  paiera,  or  bowl  for  offcring  1  ibat ions.  Cam- 

pana  supcMcx.  "  Caropanian  ware."  The  pottery  of  Campania  was  always  held  in  high 
eatimation. 

119.  Non  sollicitus,  mihi  quod  cras,  kc,  Disquieted  by  no  necessity  of  rising  early  tbe 
ncxt  morning,  and  visiting  the  statue  of  Marsyas."  Literally, "  not  disturbed  in  mind  be- 
eause  1  must  rise,"  Uc.  Tbepoet  means  that  he  has  no  law-suU,  nor  any  busiiiess  whatever 
connected  with  the  courts,  that  will  disturb  his  slumbers  over  night,  and  require  his  attend- 

aoce  enrly  in  the  morning.  120.  Marsya.  A  statue  of  Marsyas,  the  satyr,  who  contended 

with  Apollo  for  the  prize  in  music,  and  was  flayed  alive  by  the  conqueror,  stood  in  tbe  Uo- 
roan  forum,  in  frontof  the  rostra.  The  story  of  Marsyas  presents  a  rcmarkable  instance  ot 
well-merited  punishment  inflicted  on  reckless  presumption,  and  as  this  feeling  is  nearly  al- 
Wed  to,  if  not  actually  identified  with,  that  arrogant  and  ungovernable  spirit  which  formed 
tbe  besettingsin  of  the  ancient  democracies,  we  need  not  wonder  that,  in  many  of  the  ci- 
ties  of  antiquity,  it  was  customary  to  erect  a  groupe  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  conrts  of  jnsttce,  both  to  indicate  the  punishment  which  such  conduct  merited,  and 
to  denote  the  omnipotence  of  the  law.  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  4.  68.)  alludes  to  the  custom 
of  which  we  have  just  mado  mention.  His  words,  however,  show  that  he  only  half  under- 
stood  the  nature  of  the  allegory :  "  Marsyas  per  cimtates  in  foro  positus  libertatts  indidum  est." 

Compare  Wielantfs  Attischc  Mttseum,  vol.  1.  p.  330.  Quise  vuitum  ferre  ncgat.  cVc.  Tbe 

younger  Novius,  as  tbe  scholiast  informs  us,  was  accustomed  to  carry  on  his  sbameful  usuries 
near  the  statuc  of  Marsyas,  and  as  the  satyr  was  represented  with  one  hand  raised  up,  (com- 
pare  Servius,  ad  Virg.  Aen.  4.  68.),  Horacc  wittily  supposes,  that  this  was  done  by  him  to 
shew  bis  aversion  to  sucli  beings  as  Novius,  and  to  drive  them.as  it  wcre,  from  his  presence. 
Compare  the  scholiast.  "  Minor  enim  Koviorwn  ad  hanc  statuam  turpissime  fvcnerabatur  sum- 
tuo  manf  ;  quare  jocatur  fforatius,  inquiens,  Manyam  olteram  mnnuin  habcre  erectam  addcpcllev- 
dos  Novios,  quodeorum  foeneratorum  impudentiam  non  possct  sustinere." 

122.  Ad  quartamjaceo.   "  I  lie  abed  until  the  fourth  hoor."  The  fourth  hour  with  the 

Rotnans  answered  to  our  ten  o*  clock  in  the  morning.  Leeto  aut  scripto  quod  me,  Sic.  "  Af- 

ter  having  reador  written  something,  thal  may  serve  to  occnpy  my  thoughts  agreeably  wben 
in  a.  musing  mood."  Lecto  and  scripto  are  ablatives,  eo  being  understood.  Some  commen- 
tators  make  them  verbs,  and  contracted  forms  for  tectito  and  seriptito.  But  therc  is  not  the 
least  authority  for  this,  and  such  an  explanation  wonld  make  Horace  speak  a  most  barba- 
rous  language.— — 124.  Nonquo  frmutatis,  &c.  "  Not  with  such  as  the  filtby  Natta  is.  and 
which  he  has  stolen  from  his  lamps."    Or  more  literally,  "  not  with  such  as  tbe  filthy  Natta 

is,  fais  lamps  being  cheated  of  their  oil."  Wtth  fraudatis  understand  olee.  Natta.  Under- 

stand  ungitur.    Consult  Yarious  Readings.  126.  Fugio  ampum  lusumque  trigonem.  "I 

abandon  the  Campus  Martins,  and  the  game  of  ball."  The  game  of  ball  was  called  pUa  tri- 
grtmalis^oTtrig^r.,  when  the  parties  wbo  played  it  were  placed  in  a  triangle,  (rptyunv),  and 

tossed  it  from  one  to  another  :  he  who  first  let  it  come  to  the  ground  wns  the  loser.  127. 

J*ransus  non  avide,  t%c.   "  Having  taken  a  rooderate  dinner,  sufficient  to  prevent  my  pass- 
iog  the  day  with  an  empty  stomach."   Tbe  mid-day  meal  of  the  Romans  was  generally 
very  «Kght,  after  richcs  had  increased  among  them,  and  the  principal  repast  was  the  coena, 
«r  «upper.   The  meaning  of  the  poet  »s.  that  he  took  little  food  during  the  day.  btrt  waft 
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ed  anlil  ercning>— — 128.  Domcsticus  otior.  1  idle  awsy  thc  rest  of  my  tiaeat  boaie.  — — 
]  30.    Hts  me  coksoIot  tielurum  suavius.    "  I  corafort  mysclf  with  the  hope  tbat  1  nili  Utd  a 

happier  eiistence  by  sach  rnlea  as  these,"  &c.  131.  tytatstor.   Tlus  ttnn  b  purpovJy 

used  in  place  of  either  Cottsut,  or  Praetort  as  containing  a  satirieal  allosioQ  ta  ihe  Qaac^&rj 
of  the  day,  and  to  thcrtr  rapacity  hi  accamulating  wealth,  which  characterised  *o  many  d 
them  as  frequently  to  render  a  qoaestorian  descent  qultc  other  than  a 

jffnri  -iii  •  -  , 


SATIRE  7.  A  lawsuit  is  here  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  iutroducing  a  very  Indiffereal 
wittieism  of  one  of  the  litigants.  The  caae  was  pieaded  befor*  Martas  Bro- 
tas,  who  at  thc  time  was  Governnr  of  Aaia  Mioor,  and  was  making  a  progresc  tbroarji  bis 
province  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  justice.  The  parties  being  naroed  Personod  Ito- 
pilius  Itex,  the  fonner,  duringtha  hearing  of  tbe  cause,  asked  Brvtus.  wby.  ■»  h  «*.«  \ht  pnc- 
tice  of  his  family  to  destroy  kings,  he  did  not  cot  the  throat  of  hb  oppoaent?  -  A  muerr 
ble  clencb,"  says  Drydcn,  "  in  my  opinion,  for  Horace  to  fecord.  1  bave  beardbooat  Mr 
Swan  make  many  a  better.  and  yct  have  had  the  grace  <o  hold  my  coanteoasce,"  At  tbia 
dlstance  of  time,  the  stoiy  has  ccrtaioly  lost  all  its  cest ;  but  thc  faces  and  gettora  oi 
parties,  and  the  impudence  of  addressing  this  piece  of  folly  to  such  a  man  as  Brutns.  aar 
have  diverted  the  audieace,and  made  an  impression  on  Horace,  who  was  perbap*  pre*ett 
as  he  at  Ihat  time  fotlowcd  thc  fortunes  of  the  conspirator.  {Dunlop's  Rom.  Lk.  nl.lf- 
*31.)  

1.  ProscripH  Rcpis  Rupili,  &c.    "  In  what  way  the  mongrel  Persios  took  vengeince  on 
tbe  filth  and  venom  of  oullawed  Rupilius,  surnaroed  the  Kiog.  is  known,  1  imagine,  toevery 
blear-eyed  person  and  barber  about  town."   According  to  tbe  scholiast,  P.  Rupiliu*  Rti 
was  a  native  of  Praeneste,  who,  having  been  proscribed  by  Octavianas  (Aagustni),  thro  i 
triumvir,  fled  to  the  army  of  Brutus,  and  beearne  a  fellow  soldier  of  tbe  poeta.  ittov- 
however,  <»f  the  military  advancement  which  the  latter  bad  obiained,  Bnpitin*  rrproifsed 
him  wilh  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  and  Horace  tberefore  retaliaies  in  the  preseat  ut« 
Wieland  considers  this  story  as  entitled  to  very  little  credit.    We  gire  it  as  «e  6nd  rt  H» 
scholiast  ought  ccrtainly  to  have  told  us  why  Rupilius  was  proscribed,  since  tbere  e* 
have  been  sometbing  peculiar  in  bis  case  to  warrant,  in  tbe  present  instance,  tbeeipres»arv 
plication  of  nn  epithet,  (proscriph),  which  otherwise  suited  cquaJly  well,  boih  Rupilius,  Ho- 
race,  and  ail  the  members  of  the  ftepublican  party.   Gesner  endeavours  to  efearap  tbis 
point,  by  supposing,  that  the  present  satirc  v»  n*  writtcn  after  tbe  defeat  at  Philipoi,  whec 
Rupilius,  being  reealted  from  esile,  upbraid^d  Horace,  wbo  had  also  bcen  re*toredtaka 
country,  with  havingfollowed  thc  arms  of  Brutus,  while  perhaps  he  himseli  dewed  btns: 
been  at  all  cuonected  with  that  leader.   In  thia  way  Gesner  thinks  we  may  aceonsl  boih 
for  the  presence  of  pro$cripti  in  the  text,  and  for  tbe  pocfs  having  allowed  tbe  pre»et>i  pr^ 
duction  to  see  the  light.   We  cannot,  we  confess,  see  much  fbree  in  tbis  eipl«natica<— - 
Pitsatquevenemrm.   Senadon  tuinks  that  the  poet  alludes  in  tbese  words  to  the  aftac- 
made  upon  his  humble  birth  by  Rupilius.   Wc  should  ratber  refer  tbese  eipresMoos  »tse 
hahit  of  scurrilous  and  envenomed  defamation,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  bcea  -x 
general  cbaracterisUc  of  tbe  individual. 

2.  Hybrida.  The  term  hybrida  properly  denotes  a  creature  begotten  bctweea  annaab 
of  different  species ;  when  applied  to  human  beings,  among  the  Romans,  H  desigoaled  • 
person  whose  parenb  were  of  diffcrent  countries,  or  one  of  whose  parents  was  aslive.  b 
tbe  present  instance,  Persius  is  called  hybrida,  because  his  father  was  a  Greek  and  bL<  »v 
ther  a  Roman.    Compare  tbe  scholiast :  "  Pemus  hybrida  semiromanus,  cj  patn  Gmt» *  c 

rtuUn  Roman*:*  3.  Lipjds.    The  disorder  of  the  eyes  termed  Uppitudo  ap^m  <° 

havc  been  very  common  at  Rome.  The  offices  of  the  physicians,  therefore,  wonld  th>r 
contain  many  patients  inbouring  under  this  complaiot.  and  who,  wbUe  waiting  lortbeirtun 
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t*  come  under  the  bands  of  the  practitioner,  would  amuse  themselvcs,  of  course,  with  tbc 
news  and  gossip  of  tbe  day.  Compare  Plautus  Amphit.A.  1.3.  as  very  aptly  cited  by 
Bentiey.  "  Nam  omncs  platcas  perreptavi  .  .  .  .  tn  nudicinis,  in  tonstriuis"  dfcc.  Sanadon 
raakes  asingular  remark  on  tbe  great  curiosity  evinced  by  persons  who  have  aay  weakness 
or  iufirmities  in  their  cyes.  "  Cest  un  fait,  et  je  l'ai  observe  cent  fois,  qu'il  n'y  a  {toint  de 
gens  plus  curieux  que  ceux  qui  sont  incoramodes  de  la  vue.  Ils  veulent  tout  savoir  jusqu 'a 
tatiguer  tes  autres  par  leur  curiosite ;  commu  si  la  Nature,  attentive  a  remplaccr  ses  pcrtes, 

emploioit  lc  aecours  des  oreilles  pour  suppl6er  au  defaut  des  yeux."  4.  Pernuigna  mgotia 

habebat.  u  Was  carrying  on  very  extensive  monied  transactioos-"  The  allution  is  bere,  not 
to  trade,  as  the  scboliast  and  many  commentators  pretend,  but  to  the  loaning  of  money. 

Compare  Emesti,  Clav.  Cie.  s.  v.  negotium.  6.  Clazomcnis.    Claiomenae  yvas  a  city  of 

Asia  Minor,  in  tbc  rcgion  of  lonin.  lt  lay  lo  tbe  west  of  Smyrua,  ou  the  sinus  Smyraaeas, 
and,  on  account  of  its  advantageous  situation  for  commerce,  reccived  many  favours  from 
Alexander  tbe  Great,  and  subsequcntly  from  tbe  Romans.  Auguslus  enlarged  aod  beautified 
tbu  placc  so  mncb,  that  on  its  medals  be  is  styled  the  second  lounder  of  the  city.  Conr 
pare  the  remark  of  Rascke  (Lcx.  Rti  Num.  vol.  3.  col.  604.)  "  Clazomenii,  auamvis  eorum 
urbs,  Ustc  Pausania,  erat  antupiissima,  Au&uslum  conditoicm  suum  altcmm  ct  eucrgetam  jac- 
tant." 

t 

9 

6.  Durus  homo,  &c.  "  A  fellow  of  harsb  and  stubborn  temper,  and  who  in  insolent  im- 
portunity  conld  surpass  evcn  the  Kiog."   As  regards  the  pcculiar  meaning  of  odium  in  this 

passage,  compare  Ruhnktn,  ad  Terent.  Phorm.  5.  6.  9.  Emtsti,  CUtv.  Cie.  s.  v.  7.  Adeo 

sermonis  amari,  &c.   "  Of  so  bitter  a  tongue,  as  far  to  outstrip  tbe  Siseuiiae,  tbe  Barri.M 
The  terms  Sisennas  and  Barros  are  here  taken  as  appellatives,  and  tbe  reference  1s  to  persons 
i/i  general,  as  infamousfor  the  virulence  of  their  defamatory  railings  as  Sisennaand  Barrus. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  of  tbese  two  individuals,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  4. 
110.  Dacier  thinks  that  the  other  is  the  same  with  Cornelius  Sisenna,  of  whom  Dio  Cas- 
sius  (64.  27.)  relates  a  very  discreditable  anecdote.      8.  Equis.  prtjccurreret  albis.   A  pro- 
verbial  form  of  exprcssion,  and  equivalent  to  longe  tuperarct."    Verious  esplanalions  are 
assigned  for  this  peculiar  mode  of  speech,  the  most  commoo  of  which  is,  that  white  borses 
were  thought  by  tbe  ancients  to  be  the  swiftest.   Compare  Erasmus,  (Chil.  1.  cent.  4.  21.  p. 
138.  cd.  StepJi.)  "  Ubi  qucm  aliis  quapiam  in  re  longe  superiorem  signiftcabant,  longof/uc  anttire 
intcrtallo,  cum  albis  equis  prateedere  dietbant ;  vel,  quod  antiquitus  equi  albi  nuliorts  haberentur ; 
vd,  quod  victorcj  in  triumpho  aibis  equis  vtctari  soleant ;  vet,  quod  albi  equifortunatiores  et  auz- 
picatiorts  csst  credantur,  ut  ad  cquestre  certamcn  referamus  mctophoram.1' 

9.  Postfuamnilinteritirunupuconvesnt.   "  VVhen  no  reconciliation  could  be  eflected  be- 

tween  them."    Or,  more  literally :  "  after  notbing  was  agreed  upon  between  the  two."  

10.  Hoc  etenitn  snnt  omnes,  tcc.  11  For  all,  bctween  whora  adverse  war  breaks  out,  are,  by 
this  fixed  law  of  our  nature,  troublesome  to  one  anotherin  proportion  as  they  are  valiant." 
The  expresaton  hocjure,  in  this  passage,  is  varionsly  explained.  We  have  giventhe  interpre- 
tation  whtch  appcars  to  us  tbe  plainest  and  niost  natural.   Gesner  makes  it  equivatcnt  to 

hac  conditionc,"  and  adds  "  nctnpc,  ut  vel  conunoriatur  dimicatio,  vd  allcrvler  ccrte  pcreat. 
Quantum  ad  pugnarum  eptntum  molesli  sunt  similes  fortibus."  Doring  refers  it  to  a  legal 
controversy ,  and  to  tbe  mode  in  whicb  a  litigant  defends  his  side,  {de  modo,  quo'qnis  jus  de- 
fcndit,  vel  de  pertinacia,  qua  quis  dt  jure  pugnat.)  His  explanation  is  as  foilows :  "  Omncs 
cnim,  quibus  ccrtamtn  est  cum  adversario  aliquo,  dum  eadcm  pertinacia,  qua  tiri  fortts,  dejure 
pugnant  invicem  sibi  moltsti  Jiunt."  Bothe  gives  a  third  way  of  explaining  (he  phrase  in 
ouestion :  "  IJocjure  homints,  qui  btUum  inter  st  gcrvnt,  sunt  molesti,  qvo  suntfortts,  h,  c. 
nuUojurt,  scd  mort  btllDrum."—\s  regards  the  long  and  awkward  parenthesis  whicb  is  here 
introduced,  it  ia  more  than  probable  tbat  the  poet  purposely  employed  it  in  orderto  givc  an 
air  of  greater  ridicule  to  the  whole  sobject.  lleindorff,  however,  will  notbave  it  to  be  a 
^^rrntbesls,  b'Jtaspccies  of  enacoluthon.  because  there  is  no  form  of  expres^ica  eroploytd 
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after  imnenbus  missu,  ia  the  18th  verse,  to  mark  a  return  to  the  ideatht  iotaediaiely^fe- 
ceded  the  supposed  parenthetical  clause.  The  objection  does  not  possess  moch  staci^h. 
Horace,  io  the  16th  epi^tlc  of  tbe  first  book,  uses  astill  looger  parentheststhaotbepttstiit, 
aod  haa  uo  conoectiog  fortn  of  expressioo  at  its  close.  11.  httr.  Coasalt  Vinow 
Readings.-— 12.  Htctora  Priamiden,  &c.  Tbe  comparison  here  drawniseitremely  anfc- 
ing,  and  is  intended  to  give  an  air  of  seriousness  aud  importance  to  this  mitjhty  combat 
Tis  death  aloue,  observes  the  poct,  that  can  terminate  the  diferences  betweeo  brave  m, 
fcucb  as  Hector  and  Achilles,  Persius  and  Rnpilios.  Wherea*,  if  two  fcont  hearteiart 
engage,  or  two  persons  not  equally  matchedjn  courage  and  in  streogth,  oae  of  tbea  i> 

always  sure  to  give  up.  13.  Irajuii  eapUalis,  &c.   The  order  of  construction  b, 

tam  capUalis  ira  ut  uUtma  mors  solum  divideret  illos.  "  There  was  so  deadly  a  feud,  that  tbe 
atter  destruction  of  one  of  the  two  could  alone  terminate  their  diffetence."  Litenllj. 
««  could  alone  seporate  them." 


16.  Duosi  discordia  vczct  inertts.    "  Whereas,  if  discord  set  two  uuntJiearted  aea  ia  ac 

twn.'  16.  Diomedi  cum  Lycio  GLauco.    AUuding  to  the  eichange  ot  armoor  bebtee* 

Glaucos  and  Diomede.    Compare  Homer,  II.  6.  232.  seqq.  Tbis  well-knowo  stnry  gwe  rise 
to  a  proverb,  "  Diomedit  et  GUtuei  permutatio."   On  which  Erasmus  reroarb,  -  Qa«  & 
turapud  Homerum  Diomedis  et  Glauci  ptrmutatio,  in  prorerbium  akiit,quotiam^uUm 
mutationem  signijicamus,  hoc  cst,  deteriora  pro  mctioribus  rtddita,  xfrfc/a  id  «h*Pw 

aerme."  ( Chil  1.  unt.  2.  1.  p.  69.  ed.  tsteph.)  17.  Pigrior.  "  The  weaker  of  ihe  two."  &> 

Wieiand,  "  der  scbwacbre."  Ultro  muneribus  missis.     Compare  tbe  ^cboliast:  -tt 

Glaucus  ctssit  Diomedi  arma  sua  aurca,  acccptis  acrcxs. 

18.  Bruto  Praeioretenente,  fcc.  Brutus  was  Praetor  when  he  took  part  b  the  aaasiMfra 
of  Julius  Caesar.  Asia  formed,  in  fact,  a  proconsular  province,  that  is,  iu  goverowwasto 
be  a  ruan  of  consular  rank.  In  the  confusion,  ho  wever,  which  sooceeded  tbe  deatb  o(  C» 
sar,  this  rule,  with  many  othere  of  a  similar  nature,  was  not  of  course  accorately  compM 
with  ;  and  the  Roman  senate,  who.  amid  all  tbeir  weakness  and  timidity,  «ull  kH  eonvinc- 
cd  that  their  only  hope  of  restoring  the  republic  rested  with  Brutus,  eierted  tbemselvesto 
strengtben  his  hands  by  provinr.iai  appointments.  He  received,  thcrefore,  firat  tbe  govern- 
ment  of  Crete,  as  Propraetor,  afterwards  that  of  Macedonia,  and,  A.  U«  C.TU.wepro- 
vince  of  Asia,  a  part  of  which,  however,  he  had  first  to  reduce  to  hts  aotbority  by  force  oi 
arras.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Horace  uses  the  term  Praetore,  io  tbe  leit/w  the  se&se  c 
11  Governor,"  (propradore  would  have  been  unmanagable  in  verae,)  aod  with  the/jnore 
propriety  in  tbe  preoent  instance,  as  Brutus  never  had  obtained  a  higberraolc  in  tbe  repablic 

than  the  Praetorian.  19.  RupiU  et  Persi  par  pugnat.   "  The  pair,  Rnpilias  and  Persius 

ter  tbe  lists."  Our  idiom  rejects  the  genitive  ("  the  pair  of  Rupilius  and  Feni«0  ^ 
in  the  original  conveys  an  air  of  peculiar  clegance  to  tbe  clause,  being  based  opooto*  **• 

prcssion  par  gladxatorum.  Uti  non  eompositi  mtlius  eun  Bitho  Bacehius.  "  Wk  »  outh 

spirit.that  the  gladiators  Bacchius  and  Bithus  were  not  more  equally  matchei"  Asregard, 
the  two  gladiators  here  alluded  to,  compare  the  scholiaat :  "  Bithus  et  Bocck» 
optimi  iliis  ttmporibus  fucrunt,  qui  cum  multos  intcrcmisstnt.  commissi  inttr  u  naSsncvlncn  ^ 
concidcrunt:'   As  regards  tbe  form  eommissi  in  the  text,  conaolt  Various  Readiap 

21.   Aeres.   "  Eager  to  bring  their  cause  to  a  hearing.n  Magnum  spMci&i* 

que.    "  Each  a  very  diverting  spectacle."  22.  Ridetur  ab  omni  eontentu.  "He  b  lau^ 

cd  at  by  tbe  whole  assembly."    Conrettru*  here  included  all  who  were  preseat  at  »e 

hearing  of  the  case.  23.  Cohortem.    "  His  retinue."   Compare  (be  eiplanation  ot  & 

nesti,  (Clav.  Cie.  s.  v.  Cohors.)    "  Cohors  praetoru  (sc.  provisKtaJu)  sunt  eomites  tjus,p^h' 
seribae,  mediei,  accensi,  haruspiccs,  pratcones."  The  conor* praeteris,  here  described,  m<  ^ 
however,  be  confounded  with  the  cohors  praetoria,  of  which  mention  is  frequently  Dttde  ry 
ancient  writers.   This  last  belongsto  military  antiquitiea,  and  denotes  tbe  body-gaare*0' 1 

commander.  24.  Sotem  Asiae.   As  illumining  the  whole  province  of  Asia  by  tbe«pl»- 

dour  of  hia  authoriry  and  naiae.  36.  Cmem  xllum,  mviium  agrkolis,  *c  "  Tbat  top 
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lius  had  come  like  Ihat  bound.  tbe  star  batcful  tu  husbandmen."  Tbe  allusion  is  (o  (he  dog- 
star.  Compere  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17.  17.— —26.  Huebat,  flumcn  ut  hibcmum,  ete. 
"  He  poared  along,  a»  a  wintry  flood  is  wont  in  places  whitker  the  ai  of  the  woodroan  sel- 
dom  comes."  Persius,  cbokiug  with  rage  wbile  he  pourt  forth  his  torrcnt  of  angry  inveo- 
live  agaiast  Rupilius,  ia  eompared  to  a  *treara  swollea  by  the  winter  rains,  and  cboked  in  its 
course  by  tbe  thick  underwood,  and  other  impediments  of  the  kind  wbich  it  encoonters. 

28-  Tum  Praenestinus  salsu,  eVc.  "  Tben  the  native  of  Praeneste,  like  a  stubborn  and  un- 
conqoered  vine-dreiser,  to  wbom  tbe  passenger  had  often  been  obliged  to  yield,  wben  call- 
iug  biro  cuckow  with  roaring  voice,  retorts  upou  his  opponeot,  as  be  flowed  aloug  in  thbcut* 
ting  and  copious  style,  invectives  drawn,  as  it  were,  from  the  vulgar  raiilery  of  the  vioeyard 
itself."  The  vines  in  Italy  were  trimmed  and  pruned  early  iu  the  spring.  lf  any  vine-drch 
ser,  therefore,  attended  to  thia  branch  of  his  dutics  late  in  tbe  seasoo,  (the  period  when  tbo 
cuckow  begins  to  put  forth  its  note)  he  was  sure  of  eocouutering  the  raillery  of  pnssengerr, 
for  bis  indolence  and  loss  of  timef  and  it  was  customary  »vith  thero,  iu  allusion  to  tbe  latc- 
nessof  the  season  in  wbicb  hb  labours  badonly  just  commenced,  to  salute  his  ears  with  the 
cry  oicuculLus,  ("  cuckow,"  i.  e.  iu  the  vulgar  dialect  of  our  own  days,  "  laxy  lubber.")  On 
tiiisa  Gerce  war  of  invective  and  abuse  iovariably  eosucd,  and  the  roore  cxtensive  vocabu- 
lary  of  the  vine-dressers  generally  ensured  them  the  victory.  Horace  compares  Rupiiius 
therefore  to  a  viue-dresser  wbo  had  been  in  niaiiy  such  oonflicts.  and  had  always  come  off 
conqueror  ;  in  other  words,  be  pays  a  high  eompliment  to  his  unrivalled,  powers  of  abuse. 
- — 28.  Multoque  fiuenti.  Compare  tbe  remark  of  Doring.  "  Multus,  qui  cst  multus  in  tsliqua 
rt,  multus  Auens,  cui  multa  verba  fuunt."  The  expressioti  multo  fiueuti  U  apparently  imitated 
from  Demosthenes  (De  Cor.  c.  43.  p.'276.  ed.  Harlest,)  Hrt  lyb  ulv  rii  ni/Oww  $p*evi<ofiivtj  koI 

r»XX<3  friovrt  K<iO'  IfiHt  oIk  u(a  k.  r.  X.    Consult  Various  Readings.  2V.  Arbusto.    Tbe  Ita* 

Itan  vines  were  trained  along  trees  (compare  Excursus  1.  to  tbe  flrst  book  of  Odes.) 
Hence  theuse  of  arbuslum  to  denote  a  vineyard.  Thc  lerm  cjrpressa,  which  is  joiued  in 
the  text  with  arbusto,  is  well  explained  by  Baxter  :  "  Metaphora  ducta  a  vino,  quod  etprimi- 
iur  arbusto,  hoc  cst,  vitc  arbusliva."——3Q.  Vindcmiator.  Tbis  term  properly  deootes  one 
who  gathera  the  grapes  for  the  vintage.  It  is  here  used,  however,  in  the  sense  of  putator. 
Ih  metrical  readlog.  vindemialor  must  be  pronounced  vindem-tfettor.   Compare  Carctfs  Latin 

Prmody,  3i  etf.p.173.  31.  Cucullum.    Compare  Plisru,  18.  26.    " Ezprobratio  foeda pu- 

lanlium  vites  per  imitationem  eantus  alitis  Umporariae,  qvam  cucuilum  vocant :  dedecus  enim  ha- 
bnur,  opprobriumquc  merito  falcem  ab  iila  volucrc  in  vite  dcprdtendi.*1 

32.  Graeeus.    Compare  note  on  verse  CL  Italo  aceto.   Tbe  iovectives  and  abuse  utter- 

ed  by  Ruptlius,  are  here  designated  by'the  appellation  of  "  Italian  vinegar."  34.  Qui  re- 

gss  consutris  toUerc.  Brntus  had  aided  in  slaying  Caesar  only,  but  Junius  Brutus,  one  of  bis 
ancestors,  had  driven  Tarouin  frem  Rosne.  Persius,  however,  was  not,  we  may  weTI  aup- 
pose,  very  deeply  read  in  Romaa  bbtory,  and  he  therefore  ludicrously  coufounds  tbe  two, 
making  the  individual  whom  he  addresses  to  bave  reraoved  out  of  the  way  both  Caesar  and 
Tarquin !— Dacier  conjectures,  from  tbe  allusions  in  tbe  text,  that  thb  satire  was  written  be- 
fore  Horace  bad  made  his  peace  with  Augustus,  as  it  is  not  likely,  he  thinks,  tbat  be  would 
aflerwards  have  spoken  in  tbis  mannerof  the  deatb  of  Caesar.  8anadon  joins  with  him  in 
this  opinion,  andfancies  that  tbe  present  production  was  not  made  puhlic  fill  twenty  years 
after  the  poet's  death.  This  is  attaching,  however,  toe  much  importance  to  a  flat  and  misc- 
rable  joke.  '36.  Operum  hoc  mihi  credt  tuorum  est  n  Thb  is  one,  believe  me,  of  the 
deeds  fhat  pectiltarly  belong  to  thee."  i.  e.  this,  trust  me,  is  a  work  for  thee  alone,  tbe  hcre- 
ditary  foe  of  kings,  to  accomplish.  We  may  either  onderstand  unutn  after  operum  tuorum, 
or,  what  is  fux  preferable,  make  the  genitive  here  an  iroitation  at  ooce  of  tbe  Greek  idioni 
Coroparc  Matthiae,  Q.  O.  v*l  2.  p.  501.  Ath  cd. 
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SATIRE  9.   The  design  of  thU  aatire  isto  ridicule  the  superstitions  of  tfae  Roniaui.  ftia* 
pus  is  introduced,  describing  tbe  incantations  performed  by  Canidit,  a  a 
gnrden  oo  the  Esquiline  Hill,  which  he  protected  from  thieres.    Bat  be  cooJdnot  gatrdit 
from  tbe  iutrusiou  of  Canidia  and  a  sister-hag,  wbo  resortcd  there  forthe  cetebntiooof 
their  unhallowed  rites.  Their  enchantnicDts  and  ceremonies  bear  some  rc^embiance  to  tboie 
wbich  have  been  attributed  to  modern  witches.   They  fill  a  pit  with  tbeblood  of  ablack 
lamb ;  they  form  two  waxen  (igures,  and  bury  in  the  earth  a  wolfTs  beard,  andthe  toothof  i 
.«erpent.    Most  of  the  romantic  ficlions  of  the  times  of  cbivalry  raay  bereferred  to  clasac*! 
mythology,  and  thc  incantations  or  witchcraft  of  paganism  differed  littlefrom  thesoTitr/ 
exercised  in  the  dark  ages.   The  heathcns,  like  thc  Christians,  distinguisbed  between  gwd 
and  bad  raafjc.  It  was  believed  in  the  ancient,  as  well  at  raore  modern,  saperstitions,thiii 
preternaturai  domiuion  over  nature  was  usurped,  from  the  vilest  motives  of  taalice  or 
by  some  wrinkled  hag  orvagrant  sorcerer,  who  passed  their  obscure  lives  in  pennry  ud 
contempt.   The  rites  or  ingredients  were  the  same  in  ancient  and  modern  spells,  ud  hoth 
were  calcnlatcd  to  rccall  or  extinguish  life,  to  escite  love  or  hatred,  to  blajt  tbe  vstis  ot 
creation,  and  extort  from  demons  the  secrets  of  futurity. 

Thb  Satire,  and  the  two  epodes  In  which  Canidia's  incantattons  are  recited,  may  he  cu« 
rious  for  the  history  of  ancient  witchcraft ;  but  they  are  not  possessed  of  bigh  poetical 
merit.  "  The  Ericbtho  of  Lucan,"  says  Grbbon,  "  is  tedious  and  disgusting,  yet  jotattimes 
sublime ;  but  the  Canidia  of  Hornce  is  a  vulgar  wttch."  (Dunlop's  Rom.  Litt.  nL  3.  p.  853 ) 


1.  Inntiic  lignum.  The  wood  of  tbe  fig-tree  was  very  little  used  on  accoootof  tts  brittJe- 
ncss.  Hence  thc  Grcek  proverb,  ivty  cvKivot,  "Afig-tree  man,"  to  denote  one  thal  is  of 
littlc  firmness  or  real  value.  Compare  Erasmus,  {Chil.  1.  ctnt.  7.  86.  »  254  ed.Sufk.) 
"  Lignumjieulnum  ut  Jraplc,  atquc  ad  omnia  ferme  inutile,  prorerUis  aluptt  Isatmftrt.  Km 
Svipa  cvKtvov,  id  eit,  rirum  Jiculnum.  appellant  mollem  atque  inutiUm.  Scholuatu  arfwmrtp- 
verbium  ductum  a  ligno  Jicus,  inutilifragili  ct  invalido :  unde  dictum  et fculum  pmtndium  jm> 

tnuftfi,"  &c.  2.  Incertus,  scamnum  faceretne  Priapum.    Ilorace  here  represents  the  car- 

penter  (faber  Hgnarins)  as  at  a  loss  whethcr  to  make  a  bench  or  a  Priapos  out  of  the  woch] 
in  questiou.   This  of  course  is  a  mere  witticism  on  the  part  of  the  poet,at  theeipenceol 
the  strange  deity  to  whom  he  alludes.    It  sbould  bo  remarked,  that  the  wood  of  tbe  fig- 
tree  wasgenerally  preferned  for  slatues  of  tbis  divinity,  as  well  as  for  tbo*e  of  Osiriswhich 
were  carried  about  in  procession  by  the  Egyptians  on  the  festival  of  tbe  Pamylit.  A  fcidder: 
ineaning  is  thercfore  connected  wilh  this,  for  a  developement  of  which,  uotting  as  it  does tte 
early  religious  syslems  of  Italy,  Egypt,  and  lodia,  cotnpare  the  remarks  of  Goignisot  oo  the 
sacred  fig-trec  of  tbe  Hindoos  (tbe  jtcus  Indica,  Bengaltnsis,  Jtcus  rcligiosa,  of  Lianieu), 
Creuxefs  Sijmboltk,  trad.  par  Guigniaut,  rol.  1.  p.  150.  t»  notis,  and  R.  P-  A'"»!*'. 
&c,  J  45.   C7ass  Journ.  vol.  23.  p.  235.  Compare  also,  in  relation  to  Priepus,  Uskvn,  H* 
Abr.  de  Diff.  Cultes,  vol.  2.  169.  scqq.  and  KniglU,  Inquiry,  &c.  $  23.  seqq.  Cum.  J****3- 
p.  11.  seqq.    lnquiry,  &c.  $181.  Clast.  Joum.  rol.  26.  p.  48. 


3.  Fnruin  aviumquc  maxima  formido.    A  wooden  figure  of  Priapus  was  gcnenty    UP ,B 
gardens  and  orchards.   The  truc  reason  of  this  must,  no  doubt,  be  soughtfor  in  ^ 
sccret  doctrines  of  aucient  mylbology,  by  which  the  divinity  in  question  was  ideatifiw  *lltt 
the  ««yytvtrwp,  the  universal  generator,  the  first  principle  of  animation.  (jLsigi"  'B!ulrf'_ 
4tc.  {  23.  seqq.  Clats.  Journ.  vol  23.  p.  11.)   With  the  lower  orders,  however,  *1»  *ere  01 
course  ignorant  of  this  hidden  meaning,  Priapus  degenerated  into  a  mere  scare-ero*» 
only  employment  seeemed  to  be,  lo  drive  away  the  birds,  aod  guard  tbe  fruit  froo  tha^ 
He  was  usually  represented  with  a  erown  of  reeds  or  of  gardeo 

nerbs,  and  hoWioiinW* 

righthand  a  wooden  club,  or  else  scythe,  wbtbt  his  bedy  terminatcd  in  a  shspeless  tronk 
The  Roman  poets  appear,  in  gcneral,  to  have  entertained  liltlc,  tf  any,  respect  for  bim  — 
Dcxlra.   Alluding  to  th*  r!ul\  or  pcythe,  with  which  his  right  band  nras  arm^  — 
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Arundo.   Referring  to  hts  crown  of  reeds,  the  rattling  of  which  served  to  terriCy  the  birds 

 7.  Noris  hortis.    By  thc  44  new  gardens,"  are  here  meant  those  of  Maecenas  on  the  Es- 

quiline  Hill,  wbich  were  laid  out  on  wbat  had  been  previously  a  comroon  burying-place  for 
the  lower  orders,  for  slaves  and  for  ruincd  spendtbrifts.  Compare  Explanatory  Kotes.  Ode 
3.  29. 10.  and  tbe  remark  of  tbe  scboliast :  "  Anlea  Esfuilina  regw  sepulcris  serxorum  et 
miscrorum  crat  dcdicata ;  Maccenas  aulem  considerans  agris  salubritatem  koriot  eo  loci  consti- 

tkit." 

8.  Prius.   Before  the  gardens  of  Maccenas  were  laid  out.— -Angustis  ejecta  ccllif 
"  Tossed  out  of  tbeir  narrow  cells."   The  term  ejecta  forcibly  denotes  tbe  unfeeling  manner 
in  which  the  corpses  of  slaves  were  disposed  of.    By  ceilis  are  meant  tbeir  Httle  cells,  or 

dormitories.  9.  Comcrvus.— ——  Compare  the  remark  of  Acron :  "  Conserri  locabant  et  se- 

pelicbaut  alios  servos.1'  Vili  in  area.   The  dead  bodies  of  slaves  and  of  the  poor  were 

thrown  into  bdxes  orxoffins  roughly  made,  and  thus  carried  fortb  for  intermcnt.  Tbe 
corpses  of  the  higher  orders  and  the  wealthy  were  conveyed  on  litters  (lecticae)  to  the  fu- 

neralpile.  Compare  Kirchm.  defunerib.  Rom.  2.  8.9.  10.  Commune  sepulcrum.  "  A  com- 

mon  burial-place."  II.  Pantolabo  scutrac,  Nomentanoque  nepoti.   "  For  such  beings  as  the 

bufibon  Pantolabus  nod  Uie  spendthrift  Nomentanus."  Bolb  Fantolabus  and  NomenUnus 
were  slill  alive,  as  appears  from  Scrm.  2.  1. 19.  and  the  poet,  with  cutting  satire,  makei  their 
natnes  grace  as  appellatives  two  entire  classes  of  men.  As  regards  Pantolabus,  tbe  scholiast 
tells  us  his  true  name  was  Mallius  Vema,  and  tiiat  he  received  the  appellation  of  Pantolabus 
from  his  habit  of  indiscriminate  borrowing.  "  Fuit  Mallius  Verna,  trans  Tibtrim  ingenuis  porcn- 
tibus  natus,  quiquia  a  multis  pecuniam  mutuam  rozabat,  Panlolabus  est  cognomii>atu$."  (drrf>  xdtrw* 
><&«r.)   With  respect  to  Noraentanus,  compare  Expianatory  Notes,  Serm.  1. 1. 101. 

12.  MiUepedesinfroHte,  &c.    "  Here  a  small  stone  pillar  marked  out  for  it  a  thousaod  leet 
of  ground  in  front,  thrce  hundred  towards  the  fields ;  (witli  the  injunctiou  added")  roat  Uiis 
place  of  burial  shoold  not  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  cstate."   It  was  the  cu»<om,  when 
ground  was  set  apart  by  any  individual,  as  in  the  present  instance,  for  a  place  ^f  intermenf , 
to  crect  uoon  it  a  small  squarc  pillar  of  stone,  with  an  inscription  on  it,  designaUng  the  limits 
of  the  piece  of  land  to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  declaring  tfcat  it  never  was  to 
return  to  the  heirs  of  tbe  estate.   The  cippus  aUuded  to  in  the  teit  marked  out  a  thousand 
feet  for  the  breadtb,  (tn  fronte,  i.  e.  along  the  road),  and  three  hundred  for  the  depth,  (itt 
agrum,  i.  e.  extending  inward  towards  the  fields),  and  it  had  also  the  common  injuncUon 
respecting  the  land's  not  descending  to  the  heirs  of  the  estate.  The  folUwing  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  inscriptions  put  upon  these  oippi.   Thus,  L.M.    IN.FRPD.  IN.AG.P.CCC. 
H.M.H.EX.T.N.S.   That  U :  Loats  Monimenli.    In  Frontc  Pedum  qtmgentorum.   tn  Agmvi 
Pedsun  Trecentorum.    Hoc  Monimcnlum  Hacrtdes  Ex  Ttstamcntr  Ne  Sequatur.  Compare 
Petronxus,  71.  "  Praeterea  utsintin  fronU  pedes  centum,  in  agrux*  pcdts  ducenti.   Omne  getius 
etiam  pomorum  volo  sint  circa  ctneres  meos,  ct  vimcarum  largiier.    Valdc  enim  falsum  est,  rivo 
quidem  domos  cultas  esse :  non  curari  eas  ubi  dtutius  nobis  hcbitandinn  est ;  et  ideo  ante  omnia 
adjvci  toio :  HOC.  MONIMENTVM.  HEREDEM.  NON.  SEQVATVR. 

16.  Aggere  in  aprico.  "  On  an  open  terrace."  Comraentators,  for  the  most  part,  refcr 
this  expression  to  the  Agger  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  It  roay,  however,  be  supposed  to  al- 
ludc  just  as  well  to  some  other  elevated  piece  of  ground.  forroing  part  of  tbe  improveroents 
at  the  Esquiline.  As  regards  the  agger  of  Tarquin,  the  following  acconnt  may  not  prove 
unacceptable  to  those  who  decide  in  favour  of  it  ca  the  present  occasion.  "  A^cending  the 
Q,uirinal,  the  walls  (of  Rome)  followed  the  siouosities  of  the  hiU  tbrougb  tbe  gardens  of 
the  Colonna  family,  and  afterwards  bebind  tho*s  of  tbe  Vigna  Barbermi,  on  which  site  some 
rem  ains  of  these  otd  fortifications  are  said  to  be  visible.  From  this  point  a  sort  of  terrace 
-or  rising  ground  may  be  observed,  whith  lollows  for  some  Ume  Ute  direction  of  tbe  road 
leading  from  tlie  Porta  Piato  the  Porta  Salora,  and  afterwards  strctches  bebind  the  baths  of 
DiocleUan,  UU  it  is  again  iost  near  the  arch  of  Gallienus.  This  is  the  famous  agger  of  Ser- 
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viosTnllius,  raised,  accoririn»  (o  Dinnystus,  from  the  porta  Esquittoa  tatoe  Coilica,  betft£ 
«omewhat  less  than  aroile  in  length,  and  about  flfty  in  brcadth.  (D%n.fhl.  9.  68.)  Thi? 
part  of  tbe  works  of  Servios  k  sopposetl  to  have  been  amplified  and  tctaplf.ed  by  Tunyrin 

his  successot."    Cramerf$  Aneieni  Italy.  rt>l.  1.  p.  358.  Modo.    "  A  *k>rt  lime  ago.*~ 

Trirfes.  Referrtng  to  tbe  passers  by,  and  thc  feelings  that  came  upon  them  at  uroplaee  «f 
interinent  roet  thehr  vlew. 

17.  Quum.  "  While,  in  the  mean  timc."  Qxvm  is  here  equivalent  to  tm  iaterta,  sid 
Friapus  stlmics  to  thn  period  which  has  tntervened,  betwcen  the  flrst  forntstioa  of  the  pi- 
dens  and  the  present  moment  in  which  he  is  repre.sented  as  speaking.  Sotnt  coo>nsm  i 
tors  sapnose,  thnt  tlie  gpd  herc  refers  to  the  state  of  thlngs  on  the  E&quiline  previosstotie 
improvements  made  by  Maecenas,  and  that  the  present  tense  isused,  tboogb  the  referencf  u 
to  what  has  past.  But,  howcen  ihis  be,  when  Priapus  onljr  came  in  wKh  tbe  gardent  fhem- 
sclves,  and  lind  no  statoe  there  before  ?  The  truth  is,  that  rven  after  the  gardens  we  Tt  fom 
ed,and  whtle  they  were  asyet  new.  thc  place  must  still  havebeen  freqnerned  io  woedrrrfe, 
by  Ha  old  visitants,  tbe  birds  of  prey  and  the  witcbes  ;  tbe  former  contmuinjfor  a  bne  to 
seek  theh*  food  in  a  place  where  they  bad  once  obtained  it.in  so  much  abundsott.  tfid  thr 
Jatter  being  reluetant  to  abandon  a  spot  which  bad  been  the  favourite  scene  of  tbeir  b«n 

tations  and  mummeries.  Ferae.   "  Birds  of  prey."   They  are  called  EiaaBmt  « 

Epode  5.100.  -Saefae.   Eqnivalent  to  quae  solebant.  19.  Quantvi».  Pndfenhndr»- 

nefiaae  runt.  Carminibtu  qu*'  rtrrant.  &c.    "  Who  turn  people's  brains  by  their  nrcttU- 

tions  and  drugs." 

21.  Vaga  Luna.  Thc  cpithet  taga,  «*  waBdering,"  is  merely  applied  to  ihe  moon  ia  aBa- 
*«on  to  her  cotirse  through  the  heavens.  Compare  the  language  of  Horace  tciia  re/ereoce 
to  ftie  stars,  "  Strltae  spvnte  sm,ju$taene  ra^ntur  ti  errenf."  (EpUt.  1. 12. 17)— 23.  Nign 
sueetnct^palt*.   ««  With  her  sable  robe  tucked  np."   Compem  Expranotory  Notes,  Epodt 

5.26.  anui.  34.  25.  Cmn  Sagana  majore.   "  With  tbe  elder  Sagana."  The  Scholiasl 

makes  this  S^ana  to  have  heen  a  rreedwoman  of  Pomponin;,  a  Roman  «rnator  proscribed 
by  the  trkimvirHe,  and  to  have  had  a  sister  yoanger  than  herself ;  wheoc*  fhe  epifbet  myr 
(sc.  natu)  herc  apalied  to  hcr.   Dfiring  thinks  that  Sagana  may  have  been  terncd  fj"*? 

Horace,  as  beina,  older  than  Conidia.  26.  Scaipere  terram  unguibus,  kt.  The  witcbes  ar<» 

here  represented  \%  digging  a  trench  with  their  nails,  and  tearing  the  vktimiopiww^W» 
theirteeth.   This,  %(  cottrse,  is  invent^d  by  the  poet,  In  order  to  give  a  niore  ridScolotu 

pcarance  to  the  whcje  scene.  27.  Puliam  agnam.    Btack  victims  wtre  slwsys  offerrd 

to  tbe  gods  of  the  Uwer  worid.— 28.  Inde.    This  may  either  refer  to  thetreocbortbe 
btood.   The  iatler  app*ars  to  us  more  correct,  and  htde  wlll  therefore  bc  equlralent  to  fc; 
rc,  "  by  means  of  thk.*'   Nothing  was  supposed  to  be  more  deiicious  to  the  soah  of  iht  it- 
parted  than  blood.   Tbcy  would  not  foretetl  any  future  events,  oof  answer  anj  ^ootwo*. 
untit  tbey  had  tasted  of  it.   Wlien  Ulysses,  after  digging  a  treoch  or  pit,  pour?  toe  tiooi 
n  victira  into  it  in  order  to  evoke  the  shade  of  Tiresias,  he  has  to  draw  bb  stord  aod  »lt 
by  the  blood  in  order  to  drive  away  the  ghosts  that  were  endeavouring  to  cotae  ontf.  ( M 
11.  48.  teqq.)   One  of  the  scholiasts  on  Homer,  very  oddly  comparcs  them  tow  «nyfiies 
attracted  by  the  blood.   'su^  to^ttIw  air*       hl  ri  «^*-    Compare  ajso,  o«?  i»  ame 
subject.  the  rcmark  ot  another  scholiast :  'O  T«p<^«$  *lr**  ni  a?««ro(  /»«*«*rs- «  ** 

«fW<  IwtytvucKtt  r**  '0*w/«.  29.  Mam$.   The  £ei  Mams  of  coufse  are  meaoi 

00.  Laneaet  fffigits  erat,  &c.  Tbere  nere  two  images,  ooe  of  largerslie,  aadma^^ 
woot,  the  other  smaller  and  corojiosed  of  wm.  The  formcr  represeirted  Canidia.  the  hftr 
theintended  victim  of  the  charm,  and  this  or-e  stood  in  a  supof iaat  poslute  befcre  tte 
other,  as  if  abont  to  recetve  some  signal  pimishroeut.  The  general  rule  m  mogfc  r*#*  sworJ 
to  have  been,  to  make  the  tmages  of  those,  who  wtre  to  be  benetw*,  of  weol,  aad  to  ei> 
ploy  wa*  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  to  be  operated  unon.  Th«  wool  ws?  oVeen*^ 
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vulnerable,  whereas  the  wax  was  either  pierced  with  needlcs,  (compaio  Ovid,  Her.  6. 91.). 

or  was  made  to  roelt  away  in  magic  fires.  31.    Qnac  poenis  comjcsccret  uiferionm. 

"  Which  was  to  keep  tbe  sroaller  one  within  bounds  by  certain  punisbments,"  i.  e.  was  to 
keeptbe  individual,  whom  the  image  reprcsentcd,  from  wandering  in  his  aJTections,  by  tbe 
infliction  of  certain  severe  puniEhmenU.  Tbe  nllusioo  is  very  probably  to  Varus.  Com- 
pare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Epode  6.  73,— 32.  ServiUbus  modis.  "Like  a  slave,"  i.  e.  by 
the  severest  iofltctions  of  suflering.  Compare  the  scboliast,  "  gratxssimis  rerberibus  et 
Jlagris:'  Pcrhaps  some  ltght  may  be  thrown  on  thts  point  by  the  manner  in  which  Psycbe 
is  tepresented  on  an  antique  gem,  (compare  Gori,  1.  tab.  7o\  6.)  naraely,  with  bcuded  knees, 
and  her  hands  tied  behind  her  back,  reedy  fbr  punishment. 

33.  Heealen.  Compare  Exptanatory  Notes,  Epode  17.  2.-34.  Vidcrts.   "  One  mtght 

see."  35.  Lunam  rubcntem.   "  The  hright  raoon."   Heindorff  thinks,  that  by  the  epiihet 

rubentem  the  poet  means  to  represent  the  moon  as  blusfang  at  the  sccne  ;  but  to  this  Doring 
very  property  replies.  "  At  hujusmodi  rcrum  aspcclus  pallorem  potius  quam  ruborem  exprimiL*' 
— — 36.  Magna  scpulcra.  "  The  high-raised  graves."  Rcferrtng  to  the  earth  piled  up  in  tbe 
form  of  a  mound  on  some  of  the  graves.  The  poet  cannot  allude  to  any  "  lofty  monu- 
ments,"  as  some  translate  tbe  words  in  qoestion,  since  there  were  none  such  on  the  Es- 
quiline.— 39.  Julius,  et  fragilis  Ptdiaha.  &c.  Tbe  poet  seizcs  the  present  opportunity  of 
lashing  some  of  the  abandoned  characters  of  the  day.  The  first  of  these,  Julius,  was  a 
xnan  of  infamous  morals;  the  sccond  wns  not  more  pure,  andt  to  raark  his  eiireme  corrup- 
tion,  afemale  name  is  given  him,  his  truc  one  having  becn  Pediatius.   Compare  the  Scho- 

liast :  "  Pcdiatius,  tqucs  Homanus,  patrimonio  consumto  quart  Horatius  mutaio 

gcnerc,  Pediatiam  nomiuacil  propter  moUilicm."  As  regards  Voranus,  the  same  scholiast  re- 
marks:  "  Aiunt  Voranum,  libtrtum  Q.  Lutatii  Caiuli,  fuis*c  adeo  furarem,  ut  nummoi  subreptos 
a  nummulario  in  caiceos  demiscnt,  a  quo  cum  dtprehensus  essct,  quidam  subridcms,  bcllt,  inquit,  ri 
tc  non  UxaXKcvtt,  verberibus  tanquam  aes  recudat,  aUudens  ad  catceos:' 

41.  Umbrae.   The  manes  evoked  by  the  incantatiorrs  of  the  sorceress  Rtsonarent 

triste  et  aeutum.  The  spirits  of  the  dead  are  hcre  rcpresented,  in  accordance  witb  the  po- 
pular  belief,  as  uttering  a  plaintivc  and  shrill  soond  when  speaking  Thus,  in  Homer,  tbe 
voices  of  gbosts  are  expressed  by  rpi^ovomi,  (Od.  24.  6.),  on  wbich  Eustathius  remarks, 

icriov  Ai  eri  fivQiKu>{  r<iic  ifVjfalf  iirtXixOr)  tptoftdt,  ota  Ady*w  fitv  ivdpQpov  itrrtpyfiivatt.  Comparc 

FirgiL,  Aen.  6.  492.  "  Part  iotiere  vocem  rri^rwm."  42.  Lupi  barbam.  Pliny,  (H.  tf. 

28.  10.)  infurms  us,  that  the  snout  of  a  wolf  (rostrum  lupi)  was  thoughl  to  possess  the  greatest 

virtoe  in  repelling  encbantmeuts,  and  was  therefore  fiacd  up  over  the  doors  of  farm-houses. 
The  raoderu  be4ief  respecting  the  etncacy  of  the  horse-shoe,  is  akin  to  thif.  On  tfae  prt- 
seot  occasion,  the  hagsbury  a  wolf  s  ueard  in  order  to  guard  theirown  enebaotmcnts  a^ainst 
any  counter-charm,— 43.  Ccrea.  To  be  pronounoed,  In  metrical  reading,  tcr-ya.  Com- 
pare  Serm.  2.  2.  21.  where  a  simtlar  contraction  occurs  in  the  word  ostrta. 

46.  Ficus.  "  I,  being  made  of  the  wood  of  a  fig-tree."  The  wood  of  wbieh  bis  imagc 
was  made,  not  being  perfectly  dry,  was  split  by  the  beat,  and  the  noice  produced  by  this 
scared  avvay  the  witches.  Corapare  tbe  rernark  of  Sanadon  :  "  Le  bois  dont  etoit  fuit  la 
statue  de  Priape  fit  un  e*clat,  comme  il  arrive  de  tems  en  tems  au  bois  qui  travaille  et  qui 
n^estpoint  encore  entierement  sec.  Les  denx  sorcieres  prirent  ce  craquement  pour  ce  quc 
dlt  ici  Horace ;  ct  ce  Dieu  se  vante  de  cette  action  comme  d'one  marque  insigne  de  sa 
vengeance.   II  y  a  U  un  double  ridicule,  qui  tombe  egaleroent  sur  Priape  et  sor  les  sor- 

oieres."  48.  Cmtiduu  dentts,  &lc  A  laughable  scene  eosues,  rn  the  hurried  fligbt  of  tne 

t  wo  hags,  Caaidia'8  faise  teeth  drop  out,  and  Sagana  loses  ber  wig.  AUum  eaUendrum. 

The  ealUndmm  was  a  kind  of  wig  or  capof  false  bair.  In  this  sense  it  is  herc  taken  by  Por- 
phyrion:  "  Jocatur  in  kas,  quasi  altera  dentibus  apposMS  uti  solitatii;  aitera  quod  gibba 
<read  glabra)  fuerit  calicndrum  habere  ronsucvtrit"  Tbe  use  of  wigs,  or  j>erroques,  at  Rome, 
was  adopted  at  first  ouly  in  cases  of  necessity,  or  where  some  ridiculous  dtsguise  was  to  be 
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assumcd.  It  afterwards  became  acommon  mode  of  making  amends  for  tiie  wanf  oi  tiial  taab- 
ionable-coloured  hair  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  another  part  of  tbU  votume.  Compare 
Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  5.  4.  Ovid  (A.  A.  3. 165.)  refers  to  thts  practice,  "  Femina  prn- 
ccdit  deusissima  crinibus  emptis."  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  in  tbe  cnse  of  Messallna  (6. 1*20. 
"nigrumflaro  crinem  abseondente  gaiero.»)  The  feroale  bust  that  wasinthe  cotlectkmat 
Potsdam,  and  the  cotflure  of  whicb,  tbough  of  raarble,  could  be  taken  oft  b  tbougat  to 
furnish  a  proof  that  the  fashion  of  wearing  perruques  was  openly  adopted.  This, 
ha*  been  opposed.  Many  statues  and  busts  of  a  similar  kind  are  fonnd  in  different 
One  of  the  mo?t  remarkable  is  that  of  the  empress  Julia  Mamntea,  an  engraving  of  whiea 
has  been  given  by  Visconti  (Mus.  Pio-Clem.  vol.  6.  pl.  57.)  This  antiqaary  had  previ^idy 
remarked,  in  the  case  of  a  Julia  SoCma,  wbich  is  also  provided  with  one  of  thesc  marblt 
perruques,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  a  refinement  of  fasbion  and  laxary,  and  whicn 
enabled  the  Roman  females  to  place  on  thetr  statues  a  coiffure  of  the  most  recent  mode.  in 
order  to  prevent  any  ill-natured  calculations  respecting  tbeir  age, from  the  fashioa  of  dressir- 
the  hair  which  prevailed  wbcn  the  statue  was  made.  (Jh*«s.  Pio-CUm.  roL  2.  p.  91.  srqq.  pi- 
51.  BOttigcrU  Sabina,  p.  94.  French  transl.) 


SATIRE  9.  Horace  describes  the  unavailing  efibrts  which  be  employs  to  get  rid  of  au 
importunate  fellow — a  fop  and  poetaster,  who  tires  and  ovenvbelms  hin 
with  his  loquacity.  Sometimes  be  stops  short,  and  then  walks  fast ;  btttall  bts  endeavoun 
are  vain  to  shake  off  the  intruder.  A  few  of  the  touches  of  this  finished  portrait.  which  b 
surpassed  by  none  in  delicacy  of  colouring  and  accuracy  of  delineation,  have  been  takea 
from  the  characters  of  Theophrastus.  It  has  served  in  its  turn  as  the  model  for  the  amusing 
picture,  in  the  eighth  satire  of  the  old  French  poet  Regnier,  entitled,  «  Vhmportvm,  ou  U 
Faecheux:1  (Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3./>.  253.) 


1.  Ibam  forU  via  Sacra.   "  l  chanced  to  be  strolling  along  the  Sacred  way."  Compare 

Explauatory  Notes,  Epode  7.  7.  and  Ode  4.  2.  34.  2.  Nescxo  quid  meditans  nugarmm, 

«€  Musing  on  some  trifle  or  other."  Most  commentators  agree,  that  Horace  most  bave  been 
occupied  on  this  occasion  with  his  poetical  rrveries,  and  that  tbese  were  tbe  nugae  to  wfaieh 
Jie  here  refers.  Torrentius,  bowever,  assigns  bim  very  different  subjects  of  mediratioo 
Comparc  the  amusing  remarks of  Wieland  on  this  point.— — 4.  Quid  agis,  dnicissimt  rervm  .' 
"  My  dearest  of  friends  in  the  whole  world,  how  goes  it  T"  Some  dtversiry  of  opinioc 
exists  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  rerum  in  this  clause.  Doriog  makes  it  depend  cn 
quid,  so  that  the  grammatical  arrangement,  according  to  him,  will  bep  quid  rtrmn  izi- 
eissimc?  and  the  meaning  simply  this:  "How  goes  it,  my  dearest  friend  7"  In  this  he  b 
evidentiy  wrong.  The  osual  Latin  form  is  quidagis?  not  quid  rerunt  agis?  Be^ides.  tte 
authority  of  other  ancient  writers.  and  particularly  Ovid,  is  decidediy  against  him.  The 
true  constraction  is,  dulcissime  rerum,  as  we  bave  indicated  by  our  punctoation  of  tbe  text. 
A  very  able  examination  of  the  whole  point  is  made  by  Dr.*  Carey  (Lat.  Pros.  3a\cd-p.7£ 
scqq.  in  nitis.)  who  observes,  in  one  part  of  his  remarks,  "  every  scholar  well  knows,  thai 
in  this  and  similar  combinations  with  a  superlative,  the  word  rtrum  is  exactry  eqawaleat  to 
our  English  pbrase,  "in  the  world,"  or,  as  the  French  more  neariy  express  R.  *  of  the 
world"  (du  mondey  Corapare  also  Brisson.  dt  Form,  8.  65.  as  ctted  by  Heindorff.  It  b 
surprising  to  see  so  abie  a  scholar  as  Doring  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  Ovid's  aotbority  in 
the  present  matter,  by  supposine  him,  when  imitating  Horace  in  this  forra  of  expression,  to 
have  been  mistaken  a*  to  the  constroction  of  it  f  "  Sedjieri  potuit,  ut 
tattmts,  acquc  mtquc  alH,  in  mrbis  intcr  sc  jungendis  erraret* 
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5.  Suaviter  ui  nunc  est,  &c.  "  Pretty  well,  at  prcsent,  I  reply,  and  thou  hast  tny  best 
wjshes  fur  thy  welfare."  The  expression  cupio  omnia  quae  ris  (lilerally,  "  1  desire  all  thiogs 
to  come  to  pass  as  thou  wisbeat")  was-a  form  employed  in  taking  leave  of  a  person.  Hence 
it  isused  hy  the  poet  ou  the  present  occasion,  in  turning  away  from  the  individual  who  accosls 
him.  6.  Num  quid  vu  ?  occupo.  ••  Dost  thou  waot  any  thing  of  me  ?  I  aslt ;  before  he 
has  time  to  begin  a  regular  conversation."  The  pbrase  num  quid  vi$  ?  was  another  cus- 
tomary  mode  of  taking  leave,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  comic  writers.  Accord- 
ing  to  Donatus,  it  was  used  among  the  Romans,  in  order  that  they  might  not  seem  to  takc 
their  leave  too  abruptly.  "  Abituri,  ne  id  dure  facerent,  uum  quid  iis  dicebamt  ku,  quibuseum 
constitissent."   Our  modern  phrase,  "  hast  thou  aoy  tbiug  farther  with  me  V  is  precisely 

analogous.-  Occupo.    The  peculiar  force  of  this  verb  in  tbe  present  instance  must  be 

noted.  The  poet  means,  that  he  gets  the  start  of  the  troublesome  individual  with  whom  he 
bas  come  in  contact,  and  proceeds  to  bid  him  good  bye  before  the  latter  has  time  to  make  a 

rcgularonset  and  commence  talkiug  at  him.   Compare  the  Greek  dtotw  7.  Noris  nos, 

inquit;  docti  sumus.    "  Yes,  replieshe,  I  want  thee  to  become  acquainted  witli  me,  I  am  a 

man  of  letters."   Complete  the  ellipsis  as  follows,  nelim  ul  nos  norii.  8.  Hoc.    "  On  this 

accpant."  — — Misere  discedere  quatrcns.  «'  Wanting  sadly  to  get  away  from  him."  9.  Ire. 
Th&historical  infinitive,  as  it  is  termed,  used  in  tbe  sense  of  the  imperfect,  ibam.  So  also 
d ictre  for  dicebam.  10.  Pucro.   Tbe  "  servant  boy"  who  accompanied  him. 

i 

11.  O  tet  BoUme,  &c.  "  Ah !  Bolanus,  murmured  I  to  myaelf,  happy  in  thy  irritable  tem- 
per!"  According  to  tbe  scholiast,  tbe  individual  here  alluded  to  was  a  man  of  irritable  and 
Gery  temper,  who  had  a  summary  mode  of  getting  rid  of  such  acquaintanees,  by  telling  them 
to  their  faces  what  he  thought  of  them.  "  Bollanus  fuU  hsmo,  qui  «J^^oXoj,  nuUius  ineptias 
fertbat,  sed  statim  vel  in  faciem  qucmvis  rcpt  cJundcbat,  vd  deeo  quid  seniiret,  non  dissimuiaU 
dictbat."  The  poet  wishes  foi  hts  irascible  temperament,  that  be  may  drive  away  the  im- 
l>ertinent  fellow  who  keeps  clinging  to  bim.  Some  commentators,  however,  reject  the  ex- 
planation  given  by  tbe  scholiast,  and  suppose  Bolanus  to  have  been  a  dull,  stupid  man,  who 
could  be  pleased  with  such  a  companion,  aod  to  whom  Horace,  therefore,  satirically  alludes. 
There  is  certainly  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  tbis  mode  of  explaining  tbe  prescnt  passage, 

though  the  former  perhapa  is,  on  tbe  whole,  preferable  to  it.-^  15.  Sed  nil  tfgw,  usque  teneba. 

"  But  'tis  ail  in  vain.    l'm  determined  to  stick  close  by  tbee."   This  is  meant  for  ubonmat 

by  tbe  poefs  persecutor.  16.  Perscquar.   "  I'll  follow  thee  wherever  tbou  goest."  The 

true  meaning  of  this  verb,  however,  is  best  expressed  by  tbe  vulgar  phrase,  "  111  follow  thee 

through  thick  and  thin."  Hinc  quo  nunc  iter  est  iibi  ?  "  Whither  does  thy  route  iie  now 

fromthisquarter?" 

18.  Cubat.    "  He  is  conftned  to  his  bed."   Compare  tbe  scholiast :  "  Cubat :  aeftrotat, 

tanguct,jactt."  Compore  also,  with  regard  to  this  usageof  cubo,  .Serm.  2.  3.  289 .  Ca t^a r i6 

hortos.  The  reference  is  to  the  gardens  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  be  left  by  bis  will  to  tho 
Ptoman  people.  (Sueton.  Caes.  83.)  They  were  situate  in  tbe  fourteenth  region,  ( Trans- 
tiberina)  and  near  them,  and  in  the  ground  known  by  the  peculiar  name  of  Codeta,  or 
Campas  Codetanus  (Festus,  s.  v.  Codeta.)  was  a  Naumachia,  which  Caesar  had  caused  to  be 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  naval  shows.  The  fourteenth  region,  of  which  we 
have  just  made  mention,  was  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber :  and  contained.  besidca 
thcspace  iociosed  within  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  the  Janiculum,  the  mons  and  campus  Va- 
ticanus,  and  all  the  ground  occupied  by  tbe  modern  city  as  far  as  the  castle  of  S.  Anzebo. 
This  part  of  Rome  was  at  first  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of  certain  Lalin  cities  removed 
thither  by  Ancns  Martius,  (Liv.  1.  33.)  Subsequently  we  find  it  assigned  as  a  place  of  sc- 
curity,  as  well  as  punishment,  to  the  turbulent  Volsci  of  Velitrae,  (Liv.  9.  4.)  Though  it 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  frequented  by  the  poorer  ctasses,  yct  we  hear  of  some  distin- 
guished  characters  in  Roman  history,  baving  gardens  and  pleasure-ground»  Within  its  pre- 
'  incts,  as,  for  example,  theonenamed  iu  the  text.— 19.  Piger.   "  In  a  lazy  raood."—  - 
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UsqucsequArU.    "  I  will  accorapany  thec  as  far."  20.  Ut  iniqiuu  w«.u  auiist.  «  Lite 

surly  young  ass.**— 21.  Quum  gravins  dorso  subiit  onus.  The  coBstncttto  b,  nfcV: 
(i.  e.  iit  nib)  gravxus  onus  dorso.  "  When  a  heavier  load  than  ordinary  ii  pot  opon  his  Uri." 
LiteraUy,  •«  when  he  goes  under  a  heavier  load  thau  ordinary  with  hisbieV 

22.  Ftscum.  There  were  two  brothers  named  Viscns,  of  senatomn  rank,  and  <m  d 
Vibins  Viscus,  a  Roroan  knigbt,  who  stood  high  in  favour  with  Augustns.  Thty  wniM 
dbtingubhed  by  their  literary  talents,  and  both  are  named  by  Horace  in  tbe  10*  «tirt  af tfe 
book,  among  those  persons  whose  good  opinion  was  to  him  a  source  of  grati6csiisn.  Tnm 
the  present  passate  it  wourd  appcar,  that,  at  thb  time  he  was  partkuiarty  inunate  mh  t» 
of  the  two.  Compare,  in  relation  to  tbe  Visci,  the  words  of  Acroo:  -  Fuw  doo  fntrr 
fucrunt.    Patcr  Vibius  Viseus,  quamwis  ei  dicitHs  et  amicitia  Jugusti  elalus  fiun},it{ry#r. 

tamen  ordinc  jJtrdxtratit,  cvtn  filios  SxiOS  senatores  fecissei."  23.  Varixm.  Comrareh- 

pranatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  6.  1.— — 24.  Quis  intmbra  moresre  moitttts  ?  kc.  **  Wlio  nn  dinrr 
tnore  gracefully?  My  singing  too  even  Hermogenes  would  envy.n  As  rcprii  ib*  ti 
prossion  moUius  in  its  applicatiou  here  to  dancing,  compare  the  langnage  of  0v«j(X.l  I 
595.)  "  Si  vox  tst,  canta,  si  moUia  brachia,  salto,"  wbere  moUia  has  the  rucanio^  ot  •4pli»t," 
*»auplo."   Compare  also  the  explanation  given  by  Dfiring  of  ourtext:  **  °tru  wib»r?  t '. 

natory  Notes,  Scrm.  1.  2.3. 

26.  hterpellandi  locus  hic  erat.   "  An  opportunity  bere*offered  itself  for  intemrptmr.  kin " 
Thepoorbard,  driven  to  despairby  the  garruHty  of  bbnew  acquaiotance,  sod  ta&at  k 
impossibte  toshake  him  off,  seeks  some  littte  relief  under  his  misery  by  eDdmoorttjto 
change  the  conversation,  aiid  introduce  the  subject  of  his  neigbbour*8  eilrsction.  HeiA» 
him,  therefore,  if  he  has  a  mother  living,  if  he  bas  any  relations,  wbo  are  interested in  hi.1 
welfare.— — £7.  Queis  te  salto  tst  ojtus  f  **  Wbo  are  interested  in  thy  welfsre?"  i.  e.  whow 
wrapped  up  ih  the  safety  and  preservation  of  so  valuable  a  man  as  tboo.  Tbe  poel,  drina 
to  extremities,  indulges  in  a  sneer  at  bis  persecutor,  but  tbe  armour  of  the  otherufwa' 
agalnst  the  blow.— 2S.  Omnts  composui.   *«  I  have  laid  thera  all  at  rest,"  i.  e.  1  hra 
buried  then  «II.    Equivalent  to  our  form  of  expression,  "I  bave  seen  them  all  to  ojeir 
graves."    Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scholiast :    In  urnis  ttmdidi  ct  sefditi" 
commentators  in  general  think,  that  the  garrulous  man  wisbes  by  thbreplyto  HarterfiV 
race  into  the  belief  that  he  may  possibly  become  his  beir.   A  man,  however,  vbopttisti 
his  own  voice  and  dancing,  is  still  in  his  bcst  ycars:  and,  besides,  the  individoii  in  ^ifetioo 
could  never  have  had  the  consummate  nssurance,  of  wishingio  appear  weaithriii  tbe  eyej 
of  the  poet,  when  every  thing  else  so  plainly  showed  that  fae  was  only  ansious  to  make  b* 
fortune  througb  the  instrumcntality  of  the  latter.   The  talkativc  fellow,  tberefore,  mereh- 
wbhes  to  intimate  to  Horace,  how  able  he  is  to  serve  the  bard  as  well  as  all  otherfnenc-, 
from  the  circumstancc  of  bis  being  free  from  the  claims  of  any  relatives  oahis  timvi 
attentioo.— — Felices!  From  thb  to  actas,  in  the  34tb  line,  inclusive,  U  supposed  to  ce 
spokcn  aside  by  tbe  poet.    Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  to  picture  to  our*eht»tk 
poorbard,  moving  along  with  drooping  bead,  and  revolving  in  miodhb  gioooydeitby  Tb 
prediction,  of  course,  to  whicb  he  alludes,  is  a  mere  fictlon,  and  got  opexpresslyfor  lb 
occasion.— Almost  all  the  commentators  suppose  the  woro^,  whkb.  accordbg  te  thi  ei- 
planation,are  consiiered  as  spoken  aside,  to  hare  been.on  the  contrary.utterodsJaMlfc!^ 
poet,  and  addressed  to  hb  new  acquaintance.   Thia  destroys  ail  their  spirit ;  and,  Vt*M 
tbey  were  so  delivered,  we  should  certainly  have  had  an  answer  to  them  from  the  piwkw 
man. 

29.  SabtUa,  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  17.  2&.  nnd  Odc  3. 6.38. — 36.  3ks 
divina  anus  urna.  "  After  the  old  creature  bad  divined  my  destinies  by  shaktug  her  o»|K 
nrn."  The  divination  bere  atludVd  to,  w»s  performed  ia  thc  foUotringfflaflncr :  A  ca».v" 
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of  letters  and  eotire  words  were  throwo  ioto  ao  urn  and  shaken  togelber.   When  toey  • 
were  all  well  mised  tbey  were  throwo  out,  and,  from  tbe  arrangement  tbus  brought  aboot 
by  cbance,  the  witch  fonned  ber  answers  respecting  the  futore  fortunes  of  tbe  person  thai 

consulted  ber.-  31.  Huuc.    Referring  to  tbe  boy  Horace.  JVec  hotticut  auferit  ensis. 

The  poet  eseaped  from  the  battle-field.  (Ode  2.  7.  10.)  32.  Laterum  dolor.  Pleurisy." 
—33.  Quando  consumci  cunqut.  A  tmesis,  for  qnandocvnquc  cousumet.  "  Sball  ooe  day  or 
otber  make  oway  witb." 

36.  Ventum  erai  ad  Vcstae.  Uoderstand  templum.  In  designating  the  temples  of  deitief» 
it  is  very  customary,  with  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  to  express  raerely  the  neme  of 
tbe  deity  in  the  genitive,  together  with  a  preposttion,  the  latter  having  its  case  understood. 
(Comparo  Bos,  ElUpi.  Gr.  $.  r.  icptf»,  and  Paiairet,  Lat.  EUips.  p.  16.)  The  edifice  here  re- 
ferred  to,  was  tbat  io  which  the  cternal  fire  was  preserved,  and  where  the  Palladium,  saved 
from  the  ruios  of  Troy,  wa»aJso  deposited.  This  temple  was  erected  by  Numa.  Compare 
Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1. 2. 15.  We  learn  from  Ovid  (Fast.  6.  266.),  thal  it  was round,  and 
the  reason  also  wby  that  form  was  adopted  in  its  constroction.  (Compare  Explanatory 
Notes,  Ode  1.  2. 28.)  At  a  later  period,  it  was  oovered  with  bronae  brought  from  Syracuse. 
1 1  P/m.  H.  JV.  34.  3.)  During  the  second  Punic  war  this  temple  was,  qo  one  occasion,  in 
«^reat  danger  of  being  burnt.  (Lit*  2fiL  27.)  It  did  not  escape,  bowever,  from  tbe  great  con* 
nagration  whicb  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  (Tacit.  Ann.  15.  41.)  but  it  seems  to  have 
bcen  restored  iramediately,  as  we  bear  of  it  in  tbe  next  reign  (W.  Hist.  1.  43.)  It  was  again 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  under  Commodus  (Herodian  1. 14.),  but  was  probably  reboilt  by 
Heliogabalus.  (Lamprid.  6.)  This  temple  would  seem  to  bave  stood  between  tbe  Via  Nova 
nnd  that  continuation  or  branch  of  the  Via  Saera  wbich  issued  from  tbe  western  angle  of 
tbo  Forum.  (Cramcr'$  Ancient  italy,  «q/.  1.  p.  408.  s*qq.) 

36.  Et  eastt  tune  rttpondere  tadata  debebat.    "  And  it  so  happened,  that  be  had  to  answer  io 
court  to  a  person  who  had  beld  bim  to  bail."    Vndari  aHquenx  is  to  compel  any  one  to  give 
bail  fnr  his  appearance  in  court  on  a  certain  day.    Hence  radatus,  the  partieiple  of  this  de- 
poncnt,  becomes  equivalent,  as  in  the  prescnt  case,  to  petitor,  or  plaintiff.   Compare  Ei- 
planatory  Notes,  Serm.  1. 1.  11.— With  regard  to  the  time  of  day  mentioned  by  the  poet. 
(quartajam  parte  dkipraeterUa)  it  may  beremarked,  that,  as  the  Roman  day  was  divided  in- 
to  twelve  hours,  tbe  fourtb  part  of  the  day  would  correspond  to  the  third  hour,  or  nine 
o'clock  in  tbe  morning  with  us.   At  this  hour  the  courts  of  law  opened,  according  to  Mar- 
(ial  ("  exereet  raucoi  tertia  causidtcos.*'  Ep.  4.  8.),  and  the  companion  of  Horace,  therefore. 
when  be  roached  the  teropleof  Vesta,  was  after  the  time  when  be  ought  to  bave  been  pre- 
sent  in  court.-  ■  37.  Qvod  ni  ftcissct,  perdeie  littm.    "  And  if  be  did  not  do  thia,  he  would 
losc  his  causo."   Perdere  is  govcrned  by  debebat  understood.   Aceording  to  the  rule  of  tbe 
Tloman  law,  if  tho  defendaot  was  not  in  court  when  the  cose  came  oo,  be  was  said  dtscrere 
vrtdimonium,  and  the  praetor  put  thc  plaintiff  in  possession  of  bis  effects.   Tbe  present  case, 
however,  would  seem  to  have  been  one,  in  wbich  the  defendant  had  bound  himself  to  pay  a 
rertain  sum,  equal  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  if  he  forfeited  his  recognisance.   As  he  did 
not  appoar  at  the  time  stipulated,  judgroeot  went  against  him  by  default;  and  bence  a  new 
action  arises  on  the  recognisance.   To  compel  his  attendance  at  this  new  suit,  the  plaintiff 
goes  in  quest  of  him,  and,  on  finding,  drags  bim  to  court.    Compare  pote  op  verse  76, 

38.  Si  mt  amas.  Tbis  inust  not  be  read  si  m*amas,  bqt  si  m$  amas  •  in  other  words,  tbe 
Jong  vowel  in  me  parts  with  one  of  its  short  component  vowels  before  the  initial  vowel  of 
amas,  and  retains  the  other.  Compare  Schnetder,  L.  O.  wl.  1.  p.  141.  Bentley  (Schcdiasm. 
tlc  metr.  Tcrcnt,  p.  xxn.  ed.  Lond.  1820.)  is  not  inclined  to  regard  this  as  a  poetic  license, 
since  similar  examples,  where  tbe  force  of  the  synaloepha  appears  suspeuded,  occur  in  Lu- 
cretius,  Virgil,  and  Horace  himself.  The  great  critic,  however,  lays  down  tbo  following 
rules,  wbich  regulate  tbis  practice.  1.  It  never  occurs  except  in  a  monosyllable.  2.  If 
tbis  mono?yUable  end  wVh  a  vowel.  that  vowel  must  be  a  long  one    X  Tbe  ictus  mQst  faD 
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on  the  firtt  syllabie  of  Uie  anapaest.   This  last  rule,  of  course,  appertaio» to  adiferect  *pe- 
«ies  of  veree.   Tbc  second  onght  to  have  heen  enlarged  so  as  to  include  *  dipbtbong.  Tbe 
foUowingare  some  cxamples  of  thia  species  of  hiatus,  if  it  may  be  soteroed.  (Fwgil.Ec 
log.  8.  108.)  "  Crtdimus,  nn  qui  amant."    (W.  iien.  6.  507.)  44  «emat,  li  emin  seswh.' 
(Horal.  Serm.  2.  2.  28.)  "  coc/o  num  <uicd  Aonor  Wem  ?"    (LutTttins.  2.  404.)  "  41  easiw 
ejuat  amara  atquc  asptra."    (W.5.  7.)    "  Nam  $1  ut  ipst  pctit:'    (W.  6. 716.)  "Jmwftw 
pore  eo  ^wd  BtesnaJhbrafentmtMr."    (LucUius,  ap.  Non.  4.  411 .)    "  Qasrf  aerou  prt  rcnmaW 
ojwm  ;  owf  .«i  ntftncr  « </  /e  ?"    (  Gt*ui/«»,  65.  4.;    "  T«  in  circo  ti  in  omnitm  Baas." 

Paulum  hir  adet.  "  Ueip  me  here  a  little."  Adestt,  in  the  legal  pbraseolorff  of  tbe  s> 
mans,  waa  equivalcnt  to  patrocinari.  It  is  here  used  in  this  sense.  Conparc  Ruigmm. 
Latt.  Vtnus,  p.  348.  The  common,  but  erroncons,  translation  is,  "  stepin  keit  t  monent " 
Wieland  expre&fes  tbe  truc  idea  : 

"  WilUt  Uu,;'  sprach  er,  »  nicbt 
zur  Freundschaft  mit  mir  gehn  und  Beystand  seyn  ? ** 

39.  Stare.  This  term,  likc  adeste  in  tbe  preceding  line,  is  nsed  bere  in  a  iegalseafe, aod 
is  equivalent  to  advocati  partes  sustinert.  Compare  Heindorff  ad  loc.  and  Enesti  CWt  Ctr 
s.  Uence  the  reply  made  by  Horace  is  as  follows:  "  May  I  die,  if  !am  either  able  to 
act  the  part  of  an  advocate,  or  bave  any  acquaintance  whatever  with  the  laws  of  tbestate.'' 
The  scholiast  trifles,  when  he  explains  ralco  start  by  si  habeo  rtres  trt  sfea,  and  Baiter  Hi- 
fles  still  worse,  wben  he  asks,  «  an  sismdat  (Horatius)  sepodagrictm  t" — Nsri.  Tfcepec* 
liar  propriety  of  this  term  on  the  present  occasion  is  worthy  of  notice.  Sstrtre  is  to  be  ic- 
qtsainted  witb  any  tbing  as  an  object  of  perception,  and  the  poet  therefore  wisbei  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  he  is  so  great  a  stranger  te>  the  laws  as  not  to  know  eveo  tbeir  varr  foraj  and 

language.— 41.  Rsm.    "MysuiU1'  Mt,sodcs.    "  Me,  I  beg."   Sodes  is  eontratted  for 

si  audts.  Compare  Festus,  s.  v.  and  Cictro,  Orat.  45.  "  Libenter  eliam  eoftksdo  rcrfa  ju«- 
gebant,  ut  sodes  pro  si  audcs."  42.  Ut.  In  the  sense  of  siquidtm  or  qaatdofnirc 
4*  Since.* — —43.  Macctnas  quomodo  ttctxm.  "  How  is  Maecenas  wilh  thee  V  i.  e.  on  whit 
footing  art  thou  with  Maecenas  T  44.  Hic  rcpetit.  "  He  here  resomes."  The  trooblc- 
some  fellow  now  bcgins  to  nnfold  the  motive  wbich  had  prompted  him  tobanj  so  long  or 
theskirts  of  tbe  poor  bard  ;  the  desire,  namely,  of  an  introduction  thiou|bhin  to  Maecc- 

„as.  Paucorum  kominum  et  meniis  Bene  sanae,  &c.    "  He  is  one  tbat  bas  bet  (ew  int*< 

mates,  and  in  this  he  shows  his  good  sense.   Ko  man  bas  made  a  bappier  nse  of  the  uvoup 
of  fortune."   The  poet,  easily  divining  the  object  of  bis  persecutor,  does  notgive  a  direet 
answer  to  his  queation,  but  puts  him  off  with  such  a  reply  as  inay  crush  atooceallhnbopej 
The  idea  intended  to  be  conyeyed  by  the  eipression  Ncmo  dcxterius  fortuna  tst  vsmt,  is  »«■ 
ply  thb,  that  Maeceoas  enjoys  the  gifts  of  fortune  with  raoderation,  and  as  tbey  shcaldoe 
enjoyed,  and  that  his  abode  is  neither  tbe  dwelling  of  parasites  and  flatteren  oo  ta«  ooe 
liand,  nor  of  the  mere  tools  and  instruments  of  pleasure  on  the  otber.  Soar  commenta- 
tors,  and  among  them  Heindorff  and  DOring,  make  the  words  from  pauconR  Atmut(m>t0 
tummosses  omr.es,  in  the  45th  verse,  inclusive,  to  be  uttered  by  the  garrulousnu^aadregard 
them  as  a  continuation  of  "  Matcenas  quomodo  tecwn  ?"   The  expression^aeaa  iexttri%i 
fortuna  tst  usus"  they  view  as  an  allusion  to  the  good  luck  of  Horace,  in  having  tfcared  tbe 
favour  of  so  powerfu!  an  individual  as  Maecenas.   Doring  thus  endeavonrs  tocoovey 
its  meaning :  "  Hac  quidem  cum  MaeccnaU  vcrsandi  Jortuna  ncmo  prudemthts  d 
usus  est  quam  tu  Horati  ;   immo  tu  primas  partcs  apud  Maeceuaicm  agis."  Beforetnis 
mode  of  interpretation  can  be  adopted,  tbe  following  plain  questions  must,  we  cooceiTf 
Le  first  saUsfactorily  answered.    1.  Why  a  pcrson,  who  asks, "  Maeeenas  quamode  ttam 
should,  in  the  very  same  breath,  give  a  reply  to  his  own  interrogatoty  f  2.  Wby  >  P*006 
like  the  poet,  of  wbom  it  is  said  "  Nemo  dcxteritu  fortuna  est  usus,"  should  eFerwantac 
adjutor"  especially  a  "  nuignus  adJutor.u  And  lastly,  wby  a  penon  wbo,  to  borrowI>, 
ring's  werds,  "primas  partcs  apud  Maccenatem  agit,"  should  ever  want  any  heip  to  sapnfU; 
( mvnmnrtri)  rivals.  or  indeed  should  everhave  any  rivals  tosupplant  * 
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46.  Pfltiet  ?ik /erre secundas.    "  Onc  wbo  could  play  the  second  part."  L  nderstand  partes 
The  aliusion  is  a  figurative  one  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Greek  stage.    Sophocles  add- 
ed  a  third  actor,  and  from  his  time  three  acturs  continued  to  be  tbe  legitimate  numbcr. 
Ooe  of  these  supported  tae  first,  or  principal,  character,  and  was  termed  rp<*Tayovurrk  ;  tbe 
second  played  the  part  next  in  importance  {stcundas  partes),  aud  was  called  ItvTtpayunmiK ; 
wbile  tbe  tbird  supported  tbe  least  prominent  character,  and  received  the  appellation  of  rpi- 
r«y«wffr%.    Compare  Thealre  of  the  Gretks,  p.  222,  itt  notis.    Tbc  locus  eUusicus  on  this  sub 
ject  occors  in  Cicero,  (Divin.  in  CaeciL  15.)    "  Ul  in  actoribus praeeis  Jitri  ridemus;  satpe 
illum  qui  est  secmndarum  aut  tertiarurn  partium,  cumpossit  aliquanto  clarius  dicere,  quam  ipse  pri- 
marum,  mulumsummittcre,  ut  iUe  princeps  quam  maximeexceUat.1*    On  this  paasage  Asconius 
remarks:  "  Est ptrsona  primarum  partium,  quae  saepius  aetu  rtgreditur  ;  secundarum  ct  tertia- 
rum.quae  minus  minusqut procedunt.'*   Comparc  Bocttiger,  Prolus.  in  Actor.  Prim.  Secvmd 
(ttcrt.  part.in  fabulis  Grcuscis.   Weimar,  1797. 

47.  Hune  hominem.    Pointing  to  bimself.  Tradert.   "Inlroduce."  Dispeream  ni 

summosses  omncs.  "  May  I  be  utterly  uudone,  if  thou  wouldst  not  supplant  in  a  moment 
orery  rival."   The  pluperfect  summosses  (for  summorisses)  carries  with  it  here  the  idea  ot 

rapid  performance.  48.  JViwi  isto  rtvitur  tilic,  &c.   "  We  do  not  live  there  in  the  way  that 

thou  supposest."  Isto  marks  strong  contempt.  Tbe  poet,  finding  his  antagonist  determined 
notto  take  a  hint,  however  broad  it  may  be.  now  deals  openly  and  plainly  with  bira.— 49. 
Domus  hac  nec  purior  uUa  est,  &c.  "  No  house  is  marked  by  more  purity  of  principle  tban 
(bis,  oor  is  freer  from  these  evils.'*   By  mala  are  here  mcant  jealousies  and  rivalships, 

wlth  thelr  attendant  evlls.  50.  NU  mi  officit  inquam.    "  It  gives  mc,  I  tell  tbee,  no  um 

brage."    Consult  Various  Readings.  52.  Atqui  sie  habtt.   "  And  yet  it  is  even  as  I  tell 

thee."— — 53.  fUi.    AUnding  to  Maecenas.  54.  Velis  tantKmmodo;  quae  tua  virtus,  6lc 

BUter  Irony.  "  Thoo  hast  ohry  to  entertain  tbe  wish ;  such  is  thy  merit,  thou  wilt  carry 
every  thing  before  thee."   The  ellipsis  in  quae  tua  virtus  mnst  be  snpplied  as  follows  :  ea 

vurtstU,  quae  tua  virtus  est.  55.  Eoque.   "  And  for  that  very  reason,"  i.  e.  and  bccause  hc 

is  well  aware  of  his  own  yielding  temper.  An  amusing  piece  of  irony,  nnd  wcll  calcomteri 
to  provoke  a  smile  frora  Maecenas,  whcn  the  passage  raet  his  view. 

56.  Haud  mihi  deero,  oVc  A  laughable  picturc.  The  garrulous  man,' compieteiy  miscon- 
struing  the  poet's  ironical  advice,  already,  in  imagination,  triuraphs  over  every  obstacle,  and 
makes  his  way  likc  a  conqueror.  58.  Tempora  quneram.  "  I  will  watch  my  opportunities." 

—59.  Trisnis.    Tritmrm  propcrly  denotes  a  spot  wbere  three  roads  meet  (rptoios) ;  here, 

however,  it  is  taken  in  a  gerteral  sense,  for  any  plaee  of  public  ratort.  Deducam.   "  \ 

wiU  escort  him  home."   This  wns  rcgarded  as  a  markof  honour,  and  was  always  paid  to 

distinguished  individuals.   Compare  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  r.  Nil  sine  magno  rxta  tmbore: 

&c.  A  ridiculous  applicaUon  of  a  valuable  precept.  Compare  the  words  of  Epicharmus,  as 
quoted  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xsnophon,  2.  1. 20.  r£>  r**,,  n<*Arf«v  ^Tv  rdvra  r'  aytf  oi  Stot. 
and  the  veraion  given  of  thcm  by  Prisaan  (Praeex.  Jthet.  p.  1333.)  Laboribus  vendunt  dii 

nobis  omnia  bona.  51.  Fuscus  Aristius.   The  saine  to  whom  the  22d  ode  of  the  lst  Boofr, 

and  the  lOth  Epistle  of  the  lst  Book,  are  inscribed.   Ha  was  a  grammarmn,  a  poet,  and  an 

orator,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Horace.  62.  Pulchrs.   ln  familmr  language  equivalent 

to  bene,  and  uaed  iu  this  sense  particulariy  by  the  comic  writers,  as  «aAfif,  and  ndMtov  among 
the  Greek».— -54«  Lentissima  bracltia.  "  His  arms,  which  seemed  devoid  of  the  least  feel- 
iog."  Compare  the  explanation  of  D&ring.  "  Suaviler  homini,  qui  dum  veUicatur,  se  id  nou 
'tntire  simulnt,  brachia  ttibuuntur  lentissima,  i.  e.  omni  sensu  carentia.  Comparc  also  thc 
version  of  Sanadon:  «  Je  le  tirai  par  un  brasje.  Iu'«  *mi  1'autre.  II  les  laissoit  tomber 

nonchalaroment,  comrae  s'il  n'eut  rien  senti."  MaU  salsust  <fec.  "  With  cruel  plea$antry? 

he  laugbod  and  pretended  not  to  understand  me." 

67.  CertB  natcio  quid,  kc   A  short  dialogoe  here  ensues  between  the  bard  and  Aristins 
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Fuscus.  6i).  Hodie  tricesima  tabbala,         "To-day  is  tbe  tbiriieih  sibbtii,  cosl  \iioti 

wish  to  offend  the  circumcised  Jcws  ?w  The  ancient  scholiasts,  as  well  u  ibe  modern  tonj- 
Inentators,  are  divided  in  opiniou  with  regard  to  what  is  here  denomisated  "the  Ihirtkth 
sabbath."  Accordin»  to  Acron,  the  phrase  in  question  is  used  to  designite  tbe  sabbtfh 
that  happens  to  coincide  witb  the  fifst  day  of  the  new  moon,  or  tbe  calendsof  tbe  t«m/ 
month.  Some  commentators,  howevef,  refer  it  to  tbe  Jewish  passover.  wbkb  commeoced 
on  the  thirtieth  sabbath  of  their  year.  It  is  better  perhaps  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  btih%a 
Xjde  Emend.  Temp.  3.  p.  309  )  and  Seldcn  (de  I.  N.  3.  15.)  and  Understaod  by  trvnma  wU** 
the  tbirtietb  day  of  the  lunar  montb,  in  pnrt  at  least  kept  sacred  by  tbe  Jewt.  Bat,  wb»te»er 
uiay  be  the  festiVal  here  indicated,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  it  was  some  boly-day  oa  thid 

no  secular  concems  Could  be  attended  to.  70.  Opycdtrt.   Compare  tbe  rtmwk  of  Dt- 

ring.  «  Vocem,  qualis  est  oppedere,  plebi  reltnquerc  dcbtbat  Horaiia»;  $ed  rUuU  mimiAns- 

lopliantn,  Plui.  618.  PacSAl.  NuUa  mihi,  vujuam  RtUigw  «■  I  bave  no  relipwi 

scruples  on  that  head,  replied  L"  71.  At  mi ;  sum  paulo  wjvvuor,  fcc.  •*  Bot  I  btre ;  I  &a 

alittle  weaker,  in  that  respect,  tban  tbou  art,  I  am  one  of  the  ^^1«^." — 71  V" 

In  the  sense  of  infaustum.  Surreze.    For  surrexissc  Improbm.    "Tbe  wicked 

rogne."    Alluding  to  Fuscus.  74.  Sub  cuUro.    Tbe  poet  pleasantly  comparti  bsm*K  to 

a  victim  about  to  soffer,  as  il  were,  "  under  tbe  knifc"  of  tbe  sacrificer.  Tbe  garrutow  ana 

is  going  to  talk  him  to  death.  Casu  venit  obvius,  &c.   "  As  good  lock  woold  btve  it,  bi> 

adversary  mects  him"    By  advcrsarius  is  meant  the  opposite  party  b  the  law-soU. 

76.  Licet  antestari  t  «  Wilt  tboubea  wttness  to  tbe  arrest  V  Accor*Dg  to  iae  rales « 
the  Roman  law,  a  plaintiff  bad  tbe  rigbt  of  ordering  his  opponent  to  go  wiih  bim  before  tbe 
praetor.  If  he  refused,  the  prosecator  took  sorae  one  present  to  witness.  by  «yiog/rr* 
antistari?  If  the  person  consented,  be  showed  bis  acquiescence  by  offering  tke  tip  d  bb 
car,  (auricuiam  opponebat),  which  the  prosecutor  touched,  and  the  latter  might  drag  th«  it- 
fendant  to  court  by  force  in  any  way,  even  by  the  neck,  accurding  to  tbe  law  of  the  twriu 
tables.  As  regards  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  warrantcd  tbe  arrest  ia  tbe  ptst* 
instance,  compare  Note  on  verse  37.  of  the  present  satire.  The  form  of  tbe  decenuil 
law  regulating  tbis  species  of  arrest,  is-giveo  as  follows :  81.  Df.  1V8.  VOCAT.  ATQVl 
EAT.  Nl.  IT.  ANTESTAMINO.  IGITVR.  EM.  CAPTTO.  81.  CALVTTVIL  PEDEH.  Y£ 
STRVTT.  MANVM.  ENDO.  IACITO.  81  MORBVS.  AEVTTAS.  VE.  VTTIvTI.  UCfr. 
Qyi.  IN.  IV8.  VOCABIT.  IVMENTVM.  DATO.  SL  NOLET.  ARCERAM.  NE.  STIE 
NITO.  (Heheecius.  Ant.  Rom.  Jt6  4.  tit  6.  $  14.  p.  670.  td.  Hauboid.) 

77.  Auriculam.  The  ancients  believed  that  tbe  seat  of  tbe  memory  was  io  Lbe  lip  ot  tct 
ear,  and  hence  their  custom  of  tonching  it,  in  order  to  rernind  another  of  a  tbing,  or  (ortb 
purpose  of  calling  him  to  witness  any  circuinstancc  or  occurrence.  Thc  eipression  tvrt* 
alicuiveUere  is  also  well  known.  Compare  Pliny,  H-  N.  11.  41.  Lip&ius  {Epist.  Quott 
26  )  makes  mention  of  an  ancient  gem,  having  abead  engraved  on  it,  and  a  hand  loxiut: 

the  enr,  whb  the  word  MNHMONKYE  for  a  legend.  78.  Sic  me  serravit  Jpolb.  Apofo» 

here  introduced  as  tbe      ^1^,  and  Horace  migbt  well  eipect  protectioo  froo  th< 
«nder  whose  special  protection  be  was  piaced.    Compare  Hamer,  li.  20. 443,  where  Awll:- 
rescues  Hector  from  Achillcs, 

—  rov  f  IZtyratn  'A^AAiu- 

bua  ^aX  Cxrrt  5^,  kaAi^c     A>'  «/•cmAX^ 


3ATIRE  10.   In  this  piece,  which  is  entirery  critical,  Horace  sopports  an  opinioo 
he  had  formerly  pronounced,  respecting  the  satires  of  LudLms.  tnd 
had  given  offence  to  the  numerous  admirers  of  that  ancient  bard. 


feXPLANATORY  XOTKS.    SATiKE  10. 


1.  Luctti.    Consult  Various  Readiogs.  Catone.   Thc  allusion  is  to  Vulerius  Cato,  u 

grammariau  and  poet.  He  lost  his  patrimony  at  an  early  age,  and,  in  consequence,  turned 
uis  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  Horace  bere  describes  bim  as  preparing  to  amend  (he  ill- 
wrought  verses  of  Lucilius,  whence  some  bave  imagined  tbat  be  was  occupicd  at  ihat  timc 
with  an  edition  of  this poet's  works.  His  abilily  and  reputation  may  be  inferred  from  thc 
foilnwing  words  of  Suetopius  (de  IU.  Gramm.  c  ILA:  **  Docuit  multos  ct  nolUes  :  visusqut  tst 
pcridoaeus praeceptor,  maxime  ad  poiticam  tendentttm :  ut  quidem  apparere  tel  his  icrsiculitpotest : 

Cato  Grammaticus,  Latina  Sirtn 
Qui  solus  tegit  etfacit  pttttas." 

Wilh  regard  to  bis  productions,  and  particularly  bb  poem  entitled  "  Dirae,"  wbicb  has 
come  down  to  us,  consult  Wemsdorff,  Poet.  Lat.  »  in.  tol.  3.  p.  xlvi.  stqq.  He  is  said  to 
have  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  in  great  poverty. 

4.  JUo.   Understand  equite.    Who  this  grammarian  of  eqtiestrian  rank  was,  is  anknown 
—6.  Exoratus.   Consult  Various  Readings. 

 ,  

1.  Ncmpt  incomposito,  kc.  "  I  did  indeed  say  that  the  verses  of  Lucilius  ran  not  stnooth) y 
along."    Compare  Serm.  1.  4.  8.  where  Lucilius  is  described  as  being  ••  durus  componere  ver- 

sus.      -2.  Tamineptt.    4'Toso  foolish  a  degree."  3.  Quod  salc  midto  urbem  defricuit* 

44  For  having  lashed  the  town  with  abundant  humour.H— — 4.  Charta  eadtm.   "  ln  the  same 

piece."  i.  e.  in  the  sumc  satire.  6.  Laberi.    Laberius  was  a  Roman  knight  of  respecta- 

blefamily  aad  character,  who  occasionally  amused  himself  with  the  composition  of  wbat 
were  calledMimes.  (Compare  note  immediately  succeeding.)  He  was  at  length  requested 
by  Julius  Caesarto  appear  on  tbe  stage,  after  hc  had  reached  tbe  age  of  sixty,  and  act  tbe 
roimes  wbicb  he  had  sketched  or  written.  (Macrob.  Sat.  2.  7.)  Aware  that  the  entreatics 
of  a  perpetual  dictator  are  nearly  eqoivalent  to  comraands,  he  reluctantly  compiied  ;  but,  in 
tbe  prologue  to  tbe  piece  wbich  he  acted,  he  complained  bitteriy  to  the  audience  of  the  de- 
gradation  to  whicb  he  had  been  «ubjected.  The  whole  prologue,  consisting  of  twenty-nine 
Hnes,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Macrobius,  >s  written  in  a  fine  veinof  poetry,  and  with 
all  the  high  spirit  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Though  Laberius  complied  with  tbe  wisbes  of  Cac- 
sar,  yet  the  Dictator,  hurt  and  offendcd  at  the  freedom  of  certain  allusions  which  the  formcr 
had  thrown  out  during  the  representation,  bestowed.  eitber  on  tbis,  or  some  subsequent  oc  • 
caston,  tbe  dramatic  cfbwn  on  a  Syrian  slave,  (Publius  Synu)  in  preference  to  tbe  Roman 
knight.  Laberius  did  not  long  survive  this  double  roortificatron  :  he  retired  from  Rome, 
and  died  at  Poteoli,  about  ten  months  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  The  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  of  forty-three  of  the  Mimes  of  Laberius,  are  still  extant ;  but,  cxcepthig  the  pro- 
logue,  these  remains  are  too  inconsiderable  and  detached  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  tbeir  sub- 
ject  ormerits.  Horace  coademus,  ia  the  present  passage,  an  admiration  of  tbe  Mimes  of 
this  writer,  but  Horace  does  not  «ppear  to  have  been  an  infallible  judgc  of  truc  poetic 
excellence.  He  evidently  attached  more  importancc  to  con-ectness  and  terseness  of  style, 
than  to  originality  of  genius  or  fertiiity  of  invention.  Probably,  too,  tbe  freedom  of  the 
prologue,  and  other  passages  of  his  dramas,  contributed  to  draw  down  tbe  disupprobation  of 
the  Augustan  critic.  (Duniops  Roman  Literature,  ve4.  I. p.  652.  seqq.) 

Mimos.  Tbougb  resembling  them  in  name,  the  LaUn  Mimes  dMfered  essentially  from  tbe 
Greek  M.><,  from  whtch  they  derived  their  appellaUon.  The  Greek  Mimes,  oi  wbich  So- 
phronof  Syracuse  was  the  chief  writer,  exhibited  a  singie  adventure  taken  from  ordinary 
iife,  and  characters  wirboat  any  caricature  or  buffoonery.  The  fifteenth  ldyl  of  Theocritua 
>s  said  to  be  written  in  the  manner  of  the  Greek  Mimes,  and,  to  judge  from  it,  they  were  not 

roochactions,  asconversations  with  rcgard  to  some  acUon  whjcb  was  supposed  to  be  go- 
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ing  on  at  tho  linie,  and  which  is  pointed  out,  as  it  wcre,  by  the  one  interiocoior  to  tbettaer 
or.an  imitation  of  theaction,  whence  the  name  has  been  derived.  They  resembled dettcheH 
or  unconriected  scenes  of  a  comedy,  and  rcquircd  no  more  gesliculationormimelic  atttsu 
is  employed  in  all  dramatic  r.-prcsei.taj^i^   On  the  otber  hand,  miraetic  |estores  o(  etery 
species,  except  dancing,  were  essential  t^»e  Roman  Mimes,  as  also  the  exhibition  of  gr> 
tesque  characters,  which  had  ofteu  ni>  ifMftfrpt'*  in  real  life     The  Mimesoi  'he  Romu< 
agaln,  differed  frora  their  pantomime  injfif^  'ha^niost  of  the  geMures  wer*  aecompaoied by 
rccitation,  whcrens  the  pantoraimic  enierhltaraents,  carried  to  such  perfectionby  Pyltde 
and  Bathyllus,  wcre  baUcts,\u  wbich  every  thing  was  expressed  by  dumb  show,  anda 
which  dancing  constituted  so  considerable  a  part  of  tbe  amuseraent,  that  the  pertcrmfr 
danced  a  pocw,  a  chorus,  or  a  whole  draraa.    {Dunlopys  Roman  Litcraturt,  »1  LriC 
seqq.) 

| 

S.  Et  est  quaedam  tatnen,  &c.    ••  Though  therc  is  a  certain  kind  of  mcrit  cven  io  tbis,"  i.  ( 

in  exciting  the  laughter  of  an  audiencc.  9.  Neuse  imptdiat  vcrbis,  kt.  "  Aad  mij  oo: 

embarrass  ilself  by  a  raultitude  of  words,  that  only  serve  to  load  tbe  wearied  ttn.' — 11 
F.t  sermone  opus  est,  Scc.  "  There  is  need  too  of  a  style  at  one  tine  grave,  at  anotbtf  piayfal 
oow  aasuming  tbe  character  of  an  orator  or  a  poet,  at  times  that  of  a  refioed  andpoVisbed 
rallier,  who  curbs  the  force  of  his  pleasantry  and  purposely  weakens  it."  Compare  theei- 
planation  given  by  Ddring  of  the  latter  part  of  this  clause :  "  Urbani.  kmuds  sd  urbcnuh* 
hoe  est,  ad  elegantioru  mores,  ad  comitatem  et  facilitatem  eompositi ;  is  igiturparcit  ttriiuk 

est,  ea  quae  gravius  et  acerbius  dici  posstnt,  tem/.esat  tt  eonsuito  extenuat."  14.  Jotoit* 

acrifortiun  et  mclius,  &c.  «  Rid.cule  often  decides  matters  of  importance  more  effeetniGv, 
and  in  a  better  manner,  than  severity  of  satire."  Tliis  serves  as  an  eiplanatory  ccoimei 
on  what  precedes,  viz.  "parcentis  viribus,"  &c.  Compare  the  remark  of  Gesaer, 
rationtm  cur  Satira  se  demittat  eliam  ad  hnmilcm  urbamitatem,  viribus parcat"  &c. 


16.  ///*.  seripta  quibus,  &c.    "  The  construction  is,  JUi  viri,  quibus  rim trisca 
scriptacst.   "Tbe  writers  of  tbe  Old  Comeoy."   Corapare  Explanatory  Kotes,  Setm.\  i 

2.  17  Hoc  stabant.    "  Pleascd  in  this."   Compare  the  esplanaUon  of  Acroo. 

ipso  placebant,  quod  ridicula  eo  magis  morderent,  quam  si  acria  protulisseni."  In like  mawer,  i 
play  wbich  pleased  frora  beginning  to  end  was  said,  by  the  ancients,  '  sfoft.''  Coti* 

Erwsti  Clav.  Cic.  s.  r.  PMtr  Hcrmogenes.    «'  The  sraooth-faced  Hermogcnes."  Ta ' 

appears  aimed  at  the  efieminate  habits  of  the  man.  The  Herraogenes  bere  alloded  to  m  tW 
sarae  with  the  singer  whoae  death  ia  roentioued  in  the  coramencement  of  the  secood  saiiit 
Wc  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  productions  of  Horace  are  not  arranged  io  tbe  order  t 

time.    Coinpare  Explanatory  Notes,  Scrm.  1.  2.  3.  18.  Simius.    The  poet  eitner  areu' 

by  this  contemptuous  appcllation,  lo  designate  soiue  performer  of  the  day,  who  mace  hu> 
selt  ridiculous  by  his  ape-like  imitation  of  Hermogenes ;  or  else  some  individml  <*  * 
dwarnsh  and  deformcd  person.  One  of  the  scholiasts  sanctions  this  latter  modcoltlac  - 
dating  the  term  in  question.  "  Noiat  M.  quendam  Demttrium,  quem  simiuu  ncmiMt  tnft' 
dtformitatem  et  brevem  staturam  ;  erat  autem  ipaftatnotoe,  hoc  cst,  modulaUn,  hxstrio.  tdmjt- 
bularum."  For  examples  in  favour  of  the  former  way  of  explaining  it.  with  refoti« 
namely  to  a  ridiculous  imitator,  consult  ForceMini,  Lex.  Tot.  Lat  t.  ■.  sitnis. — IP  * 
practtc  Calvum,  &c.   "  Who  is  skilled  in  notbiog  but  singir.g  the  compositions  oi  Ctl^ 

and  Catullus."  Calvum.   The  allusion  b  to  C.  Licinius  Calvus,  wbo  was  equaJly  *^ 

guished  as  an  orator  and  a  poet.  In  the  former  capacity  he  is  mentioncd  witb  distinct»ob 
Cicero;  but  it  was  probably  his  poetical  talents  tbat  procured  forbim  tbefrcncskip^ 
Catutlus.  Two  odes  of  that  author  are  addressed  to  him,  in  wbich  he  is  commcsnorslcd  v 
a  most  delightful  companion,  from  whose  society  he  cou  Id  scarcely  refrain.  Tbe  frtr««^ 
of  his  epigrams  which  remain,  do  not  enable  us  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  bis  poetical  •et* 
He  is  classed  by  Ovid  among  the  Hcentious  writers,  and  it  is  to  tbis  character  of  bu  wnfflK 
that  Horace  here  seems  to  allude.  (Compare  Dunlop'8  Roman  Lnrratnrt.  ro/.  \  f  ¥t>r~ 


CttnUum.  The  celebrated  Catullus,  well  known  as  an  elegant  tbough  uiost  iiccntious  pod 
(Consult  Dunlop'8  Roman  Litcrature,  vol.  1.  p.  454.  stqq. ) 

20.  Atmagnumftcit,  ctc.   One  of  the  admirers  of  Lucilius  is  here  introduced,  who  urges, 
asadecided  proof  of  bta  high  raerit,  the  intermixture  of  Greck  with  Lalin  words.  The 
poe('j  reply  is  given  in  the  following  line — As  to  the  learning  of  Lucilius,  the  opinions  of 
aotiqaity  are  difierent;  and  even  thoae  of  the  same  autbor  often  appear  somewbat  oontra- 
dictory  on  this  point.    QuinttUan  says,  Utat  there  is  "  eruditio  in  to  mira.'    Cicero,  in  his 
treatlse  «« Dc  Finibip"  calls  his  learning  mediocrit ;  tbough  aftervi  ards,  in  the  person  of 
Crassus,  in  hls  treatise  ««  De  Oratore,"  he  twice  tenns  him  "  doctus."    Dacier  snspects,  that 
Quintilian  was  led  to  consider  Lucilius  as  learned,  from  the  pedantic  iiitermixture  of  Greek 
wordsinhis  compositions,  a  practice  which  seems  to  bave  excited  tbc  apptause  of  his 
conteroporaries,  and  alao  of  his  numerous  admirers  in  the  Augustan  agc,  for  wbich  they  arc 
bere  severely  ridiculed  by  Horace,  who  always  warmly  opposed  himself  to  the  excessive 
partiality  entertained  for  Lucilius  during  that  golden  period  of  Hteraturc.    It  is  not  uolikely, 
ihattbere  may  have  been  something  of  political  spleen  in  the  admiration  expressed  for  Lu- 
cilius  during  thc  age  of  Augustu*,  and  something  of  courtly  complaisance  in  the  attempts  of 
Honce  to  counteract  it.    Augustus  had  extended  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  rcspecting 
libeu:  and  the  people,  wh>  found  thcmselves  thus  abridged  of  the  liberty  of  satirieing  the 
jreat  by  nnme,  might  not  improbably  seck  to  avcnge  themselves  by  an  overstrained  attach- 
ment  to  the  works  of  a  poct,  who,  living  as  they  would  insinuate  in  Letter  times,  practised, 
without  fear,  what  he  enjoyed  without  restraint.  Somc  motive  of  this  sort  doubtless  weigbed 
with  the  Romans  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  since  much  of  the  satire  of  Lucilius  must  have 
been  umntelligible,  or  at  least  uninteresting,  to  them.  Great  part  of  his  compositions  appear 
tohavebeen  rather  a  serics  of  libels  than  legitiniate  salire,  bcing  occupied  with  virulcot 
attacks  on  contemporary  citizensof  Rome."  (Dunlop's  Roman  LUerature,  rel.  l.p.  401.  tcqq.) 
Compare  Pertius.  1. 

■  —  "  Secuit  LucilittJ  urbcm 
Te  MuU,  tt  Lupt,  et  gcnuinumfrrgU  in  ilios." 


21.  O  scri  studiorum.  11  Ye  late  learncd,"  i.  e.  ye  who  are  but  little  advanced  in  thepaths 
of  learaing,  to  which  your  attention  has  only  at  a  late  period  been  directed.  Scri  ttwtiorum 
means  properly  those  who  begin  not  their  studics  until  at  a  late  period  of  lifc.  Aa  they 
never,  ia  general,  arrive  at  any  grcat  degree  of  perfection,  so  the  pains  they  are  forced  to  bc 
at,  in  order  to  master  the  easiest  subjects,  raake  them  apt  to  admire  trifles,  such  as  Greek 

mixedwith  Latin,  for  exaraple,  in  the  writings  of  Lucilius.  Quinc  pvtctit.    ««  How  can 

you  think."  122.  Rhodio  PUhoUonti.  Compare  the  explanation  of  tbe  scholiasf.  «'  Dicitur 

Pithoteon  epigrammata  ridicula  (i.  e.  inepta)  icripsisse,  in  quibus  Graeca  txrba  mixta  erant  cmm 
rMinis."  Bentley  thinks,  that  the  indivtdual  to  whotn  Horace  here  refers,  was  the  same  of 
-vhoro  Suetonius  (Cacs.  76.)  makes  mention,  under  the  namc  of  Pitholaus,  as  having  been 
he  natbor  of  aome  defamatory  verses  agatnst  Julius  Caesar,  and  that  Horacc  styles  him 
'Htttoleon,  because  Pitholaus  would  have  been  unmanageabte  tn  hexameter  verse.  The 
reat  critic  refera,  tn  support  of  his  conjecture,  to  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the 

)rms  tlctddXaos,  tluQ6\tws,  and  TlttOoXluv.    So  also,  TiftSXaot  and  Tt^oAluK.  &c.  23.  Contigit. 

'o  complete  tho  sentence  understand  facert.  At  sermo  lingua  concinnus,  &c.   Tiie  ad- 

j/rer  of  L,ucilius  replies  to  the  bard.  "  But  a  style  elegantly  coroposed  of  both  tongues,  U, 
n  that  very  account,  the  more  pleasing;  as  when  Falernian  wine  is  mixed  with  Chian." 
Tota  FaJerni  is  bere  used  for  riwum  Faltrnum,  from  the  Roman  custom  of  marking  tbcir 
nphorae  aod  other  wine-vessels,  with  the  names  of  the  consuls,  in  order  to  designate  the 
;ar  when  the  wine  was  pat  in,  and  consequently  mark  its  age.  Compare  Excursus  4.  to 
e  first  book  of  odes,  page  126.  (at  the  foot)  and,  as  regards  the  Falernian  artd  Chian  wines, 
mpare  tbe  respective  Excarsuses  on  the  Roman  and  Greek  winp*. 
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25.  Qunm  tcrsus  facias,  &c.    At  tbc  heginning  of  this  sentcnce,  suppr  the  vords  I7nm 
tune  tanlum.    The  poet  here  puts  a  question  to  Jbis  antngonist,  well  calcotated  to  eipo*  tbe 
absurdity  of  the  rcmark  which  the  latter  has  just  made.    He  demands  ol  htm.  nhcthtrtr 
intends  foconfine  this  mixed  phraseology.  which  so  strongly  eicites  bis  adm'ntioo,to  tfce 
composition  of  verse  merely  (ulrum  tune  tantum  qtutm  versus  faeias);  orvbetber  be  i*v» 
carry  it  vvith  him  into  other  flelds  of  exertion,  tothe  pleadings  of  the  bar.ioreuiople.tDd 
is  to  use,  in  |he  management  of  some  imp*ntant  case,  a  jargon  like  that  of  the  d <<ib!e-tODped 
Canusinian,  while  other  advocates  are  slriving  to  dcfend  their  clients  in  i  stvle  narked bjr 

uurity  of  language.  2C.  PclUli.    An  allusion  to  tbe  story  of  Petillios  Capdolisas.  Coo> 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  4,  94.  The  epithet  dura  denotes  the  difficatft/  of  tbe e*« 
in  question,  from  thc  strong  suspicions  which  rested  upon  tbe  accnsed. — Pciriaa}* 
patrisquc.    "  Of  countrv  and  parent,"  i.  c.  of  thy  native  tongue,  and  oftbefilber  nhc 

taught  it  thee.    Consuit  Various  Readings.  Latine  quvm  Pcdius  causss,  it.  M  Wbile 

Pedius  Publicola  and  Corvinus  are  pleadiog  tbeir  causes  wilb  elaborale  care  b  tbe  Latin 
toogue,"  i.  e.  strive  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  adraiisio:  cf  forejgn 
wordsinto  their  oral  style.  Compare  the  explanatton  of  Fea;  "  Dum  ?eim  NkutU 
atquc  Corvinus  ....  anxte  solliciti  sunt,  nt  uUam,  in  causis  perorcndis,  extrenccm  rcaoB 
admixtionem  sibi permUtantr  Thc  individuals  here  alluded  to  were  two  duunguiibed  h*- 
yers  of  the  day.  Compare  thc  scholiast :  "  FueruiU  hi  duo,  Pe*lius  PubHcds  tt Utsssk  Ctr 
tinus,  oratores  Itomat  valde  insignts."  Pedius  is  thought  to  have  been  the  sou  of  Q.  Pedm. 
who  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  710.  along  with  Octavianus,  and  was  the  aolboralso  oi  \btLc 
Pcdia  concerning  the  conspirators  who  slew  Julius  Ceasar.  Messala  Coninus  wu  tbe 
more  distinguishcd  of  the  two,  (compare  Introductory  Reortarks,  Ode3.2J.)  and  hers 
numbered  by  Quintilian  (10.  1.)  aipong  the  best  orators  of  Rumc.    Horace  ako  allodes  t* 

him  as  an  cloqucnt  speaker,  Ep.  ad  Pis.  370  30.  Canusim  more  bilinptis.  "  After  U> 

manner  of  a  double-tongueri  Canusinian."  Tbe  inhabitants  of  Canusiom  spoke  t  Kuett 
dialeci,  madc  up  of  Oscan  and  Greek.  So  the  people  of  Bruttium  are  styled  btinpta  by 
Ennius,  because,  as  Festus  explains  it,  "  ct  Osce  ct  Gracee  loqui  soliti  sint"  AsreprdiC» 
nusium  itself,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  5.  91. 

31.  yatus  marc  citra.  u  Born  on  this  sidc  the  water,"  i.  c.  in  Raly,  not  io  Greece. — 32 
Veluitme.  "  Forbade  me  so  to  do,"  i.  e.  to  write  Greek  verses.  Horace  ts  geo^ral fy  sap- 
posed  to  refer  here  to  tbc  period  when  he  was  porsuing  his  studies  at  Atbeos. — ^umtw 
Romulus  is  here  selected,  because  naturally  more  interested  tban  any  otber  deitj,  ia  oblisag 
Iiis  desccndants  not  to  cultivate  atiy  language  but  theirowo.   As  regards  tbe  oaae  Qotnaa* 

itself,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  1>.  8.  33.  Qtutm  somnia  rera.  It  trasaeoni- 

mon  belief  among  the  ancients,  that  dreams  after  mid->night,  and  towards  morniog,*ere  trw. 
the  early  crowing  of  the  cock,  according  to  onc  explanation,  having  potto  fiigbube  Maac 

the  authors  of  vain  and  untrue  dreams.  34.  In  sUram  non  tigna  ferss,  dtc  Tbtprc- 

vcrbial  form  of  expression  "  in  silram  ligna  fcrrc,"  to  denote  a  useless  and  supcrfluo»  tfnt. 
is  analogous  to  the  common  English  one.  "  To  carry  coal  to  Newcastle /ww1 

"  With  more  folly."  3«.  Turgidus  Alpinus  jugulat,  Sic  Tbe  aJlusioo  istoawretcbedpoef. 

named  Alpinus,  who,  in  describing  Meranon  slain  by  Achillcs.  kilks  bip,  as  it  were,  a  «cocd 
time  by  thc  miserablc  character.of  his  descriplion.  Compare  the  scboliast:  ''Cmafc 
Alpinus  Memnonia  htxamelris  ccrsibus  nimirHin  drscripsit;  et  bcUe  '  jugulat  Uemnoaa'  AJ^i 
ait :  nam  dum  describit,  quemadmodum  juguletur,  inteUigi  rult,  ab  ipso  potius  jitgoImV  Wbo 
this  Alpinus  was  cannot  bc  asccrtained,  and  no  wonder,  sincc  U  wouldhave  hecn  iimi|e u 
any  particulars  of  so  contemptible  a  poet  bad  escaped  oblivioo.  Croquius  nost  ctrtaWy 
dreams.  and  beforc  midnight  *oo,  when  he  dbcovers  in  Alpinus  tbe  poet  Coroelios  GaJIa;. 
the  beloved  friend  of  Virgil.  Nor  is  Bentley  s  supposilion  of  any  great  valoe.  Accor&l 
to  this  latter  critic,  Horace  here  alludes  to  Furius  Bibaculus,  whom  he  again  mentiots !tr* 
2.6.  41.  and  he  thinks  the  appellation  of  Alpinus  to  have  been  given  him  by  tbe 
-ifheron  eccotmt  of  his  beinea  Gau),  or  because  he  described  in  verse  the  Gallic^.  r 
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else,  and,  what  Bentley  considere  most  prohable»  in  allusion  to  a  foolish  liue  of  his  compo- 

sition,  "  Jupiter  hibernas  cana  nive  conspvit  Alpcs."  Dumque  dcfoig>t  llhciii  lutevm  capvt. 

"  And  while,  wilb  inventive  genius,  he  describes  the  muddy  fountam  hcad  of  the  Rhine." 
We  have  bere  an  ironical  allusion  to  another  laupbable  feat  of  ihe  sarac  poet,  in  giving  to  the 
Ithine  a  headof  mud.  Dejingo  does  not  merely  mean  " to  describe,"  but  rarrirs  with  it 
also  the  idea  of  invention  or  fiction.  In  the  present  case,  the  invention  or  fiction  is  all  thc 
poet's  own. 

33.  fn  aede.  "  In  some  temple  "  The  allusion  isto  the  Romnn  custom,  of  compelling  the 
dramatic  poets  to  read  over  their  pieces  before  some  person  or  pcrsons,  appointed  by  the 
aediles  to  decide  upon  tbe  merits  of  their  compositions.  The  successful  piece  was  repre- 
sented  on  the  stage.  A  temple  was  usually  selccted  for  this  purpose.  It  could  not,  how- 
cver,  have  been  in  tbe  present  casc  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  (as  some  maintain) 
for  tbe  reasons  stated  in  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.4.21.    Compare  Suttonius,  vit.  Tc- 

rcnt.  $  2.  Certantia  judice  Tarpa.    "  Contending  for  the  prize,  with  Tarpa  as  the  judge." 

Compare  the  account  given  by  the  scboliast,  who  is  wrong,  however.  in  what  he  states  re- 
specting  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Compare  preceding  note  :  "  Mclitts  (or  Maecius)  Tarpa  fuit 
judex  critieus,  auditor  assiduus  poematum  et  poctarum,  in  acde  Apoliinis  scu  Musarum,  quo 
conrenire  poetae  solebant,  suaquc  scripfa  reeiture,  quae  nisi  Tarpa  aul  nlio  crii.co  probarthtur,  in 

scenam  nvn  dtferebantur."  39.  Neeredeant  iterum,  kc.    The  construction  is:  uec  rcdcant 

thtatris,  iterum  atque  iterum  spccVtnda 

40.  Argvta  merctrie*  potcs,  &c.  "Thou,  Fundanius,  olone  of  all  men  Kving,  do3t  possess 
Ihe  taient  of,  prattiing  forth  tales  in  a  sportive  vein,  where  an  artful  courtcssan  and  a  Davns 
impose  upon  an  old  Chremes."  Thc  allusion  is  to  comedy,  in  which,  according  to  the  at> 
count  here  given  by  Horace,  Fundanius  appears  to  have  been  distinguished.  tbough  wc 
know  nothing  of  him  from  tbe  testiraony  of  other  writers.  The  characters  introduced  into 
the  text  have  reference  to  one  of  tbe  plays  of  Terence,  but  are  intended  also  to  bc  general 
in  tbeir  application  to  comic  writing.- — Davo.  Davus  is  the  namc  of  a  wily  slave  in  Te- 
rence.  -41.  Elvdente.  The  verb  cludo  bclongs  propcrly  to  the  combats  of  gladiators.  and 
to  tbe  parrying  of  an  opponenfs  blow.    Hence  arises  its  figurativc  meauing,  to  mock  the 

efforts  of  another,  to  frustrate,  deceive,  4tc.  42.  PoUio.    The  |K>et  refcrs  to  C.  Asinius 

Pollio,  whose  acquirements  enabledhim  to  shine  in  tbe  noblestbranchcsof  polite  literature. 
poetry,  eloquence,  and  history.  His  skill  in  fragic  composilion  is  here  particularly  allud- 
ed  to.  Compare  Introductory  Remarks,  Ode  2.  I.,  and  Dusihp's  Roman  Litirnturc,  rol.  3.p. 
45.  seqq.  43.  Pede  ter  ptrcusso.  "  In  Iambic  triroeters."  The  lambic  trimetcr  verse  is  hcre 
thus  styled,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  scanned  by  m»?n$ures  of  two  feet,  after 
each  of  which  measures  the  time  was  marked  by  thc  pcrcussion  of  the  mu5.ician's  foot. 
There  being  three  of  these  measures  or  roetres  in  the  trimctcr,  thcro  were,  consequently, 
three  percussions.  Aristotle  informs  us  (de  Poet.  4.)  that  the  Trochaic  tctrameter  was  origi- 
nally  used  in  Tragic  compositions,  as  being  bcttcr  suited  to  the  satyric  and  saltatorial  gcnius  oi* 
the  poem  at  thattimo  (fad  t6  oarvpiKiiv  *a2  ipxqirriKurfpav  tlvat  tfV  xohietv)',  but  vvhen  the  dialogue 
wasformed,  nature  berself  pointcd  out  the  proper  inetre.  For  the  lambic,  he  observes,  is  of 
all  metres  the  most  colloqujal  (nahera  yap  \iktik6v  Im)  ;  as  nppear*evidently  from  this  f«ct, 
that  our  common  conversation  frequently  falls  into  lambic  vcrsc;  seldoin  into  hexameter, 
and  ooly  when  we  depart  from  the  usual  mclody  of  spe«ch.   Compare  Thcntrc  ofthc  Greeks, 

2d.  td.  p.  243.  Forte  eposacer.  fcc.    Thc  construction  is,  acer  1'arius,  dueit  ut  ncmofortr. 

'pos.  "  The  spirited  Varius  lcads  along  the  manly  epic  in  a  style  that  none  can  cqual."  In 
a  hteral  translalion  repeat  ducit  after  «mo.—— 44.  Varius.    Distinguisbed  ns  nn  epic  poct. 

Compare  F.xplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  6.  1.  Mole  atque  facetum  VirsUio  annuerunt,  &c. 

"The  Muscs  that  delight  in  rural  scenes  have  granted  softness  and  elegance  to  Virgil.'' 
It  is  evident  from  tbis,  as  well  as  from  the  poet  s  placing  Varius  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
cpic  writers,  that  the  Aeneid  was  not  published  wben  the  proscnt  satire  was  composed,  and 
f hat  tfce  Bucolici  and  Gcorgics  had  alone  as  yet  appeared.     Comparc  tbc  scholias^ : 
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41  Apparet  iUo  tempore  Virgilium  Bucolica  tt  Georgiea  tantum  seriptitu,  pis  duit  Ccmocvse, 
i.  e.  Musae,  gatidentes  rure,  agris  et  pagatu." 

46.  Hoe  trat,  experto  frustra,  Lc.  "Thiskindof  writing,  in  wfckb  1  bere  itdulje,  ns 
what,  after  the  Atacinian  Varro,  and  certain  others,  had  essayed  it  io  vtio,  l  aas  enatledto 
parsue  with  better  success,  though  inferior  to  the  inventor."  With  hoc  supplx  jmtu  scr-UaS. 
The  allusion  is  to  satire,  and  tbe  inventorot  it,  to  whom  Horace  bere  ackno*ledmbb 
inferiority,  was  Lucilius  — —  Varrone  Atacino.  Tbe  Varro  here  meant  \*as  netthe  lcaroedEo- 
mao,  bat-a  oative  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  who  was  called  Atacinus  after  the  iittle  river  Aui. 
in  tbat  qaarter,  now  tua.  Aude.  Compare  CeUarius,  Kot.  Orb.  Ant.  rol.  1.  p.  139.  aad,  ■  rt> 
lation  to  Varro,  Ruhnken,  Epitt.  Crit.  %  p.  199.    He  appears  to  have  been  notneuporl. 

thoogh  unfortunate  in  bisattempt*  at  satirical  writing.  47.  Atque  ouibusdam  atik  Coa 

pare  Cataubon  de  Sat.  p.  289.  50.  At  dixi  fiucre  hunc  luiulentum,  &c.  Conpare  Sem 

1.  4. 11.  soqq.  52.  Doctus.   «  A  learned  critic."   Ironical.  53.  Comis  Ludim.  "Tfe 

courtly  Lucilius."  The  epithet  comis  appears  to  be  bere  used  by  wsy  of  deriiioa. — 
AtH.  Attius  (or  Accius,  as  he  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  caUed)  was  a  Rmdu  iregk 
writer,  born  about  A  U.  C.  584.  His  composiGons  were  harsh  in  tbeir  cbaraaer,  bot  aert 
beld  in  high  estimation  by  bis  countrymen.   Only  some  fragments  rensio.  lompart 

Epist.  2.  1-  56.  and  Duntops  Roman  Literature,  rol.  1.  p.  350.  teqq.  54.  A«a  rite 

versus  Enni,  &o.    "  Does  he  not  ridiculc  some  of  the  verses  of  Ennius,  as  too  triflingfjr  tks 
dignity  of  the  sabject  ?"  Compare  tbe  remark  of  Servius  (ad  Aen.  11.  602.),  who  obfervt«, 
in  reference  to  these  words  of  Virgil,  "  cum  late  ferreus  hastis  Horrci  ager as  foilosv. 
"  Versus  Ennianus  vituperatus  Luctiio,  dieenti  per  irrisumcm,  deluiss*  cujr  uicert,  Horret  e 

alget ;  unde  Horatius  de  LucUio,  Non  ridet  versus  Enr.f  ?"  55.  Quum  dc  sc  loqeUv,  kt. 

"  When  he  speaks  of  himself,  is  it  not  as  of  one  who  is  soperior  to  thosc  tbat  are  eeasnrfJ 
by  him  T" 

67.  Num  Ulius,  num  rerum,  &c.  M  Wbethcr  his  own  genius,  or  tbe  difficolt  natore  of 
topics  which  ha  handles,  has  denied  him  verses  in  any  res|iect  more  finisbed,  and  losia» 
more  smoothly,  than  if  oue.  satisfied  merely  with  tbis,  with  confining  namery  asfter, 
whateverin  the  limits  of  six  feet,"  &c.  i.  e.  within  tfae  liroits  of  an  hexameter  verse. — 
Etrusci  Cassi.  The  "  Etrurian  Cassius,"  bere  spoken  of,  appears  to  bavebeens  <tot»c 
individual  from  the  Cassius  of  Parma"  (Cassius  Parmmsis)  mentinned  io  Fpisf.  l.i» 
though  confounded  with  him  by  sorae.  (Compare  Rufinken,  ad  VtU.  PaUrt.  2. 88.)  W 
thc  Etrurian  Cassius  we  know  littlc,  if  any  tbing,  except  tbat  be  was  a  tnori  rapid  writer 
——6*3.  Capxis  quem  fama  est,  Slc.  "  Who,  as  the  story  goes,  was  burnt  at  the  foiefal  p»V 
by  mcans  of  his  own  book-cases  and  productions."  A  satirical  allusion  to  tbeitainber  offcs 
works.  So  many  were  they,  that,  together  with  the  cbscs  that  contained  tben.tbeyfr 
nisbed  fuel  enoogh  to  consume  his  corpse.    The  story.  of  course,  may  be  belierrd  or  anU« 

we  see  fit.   The  poefs  object  is  answered  notwithstanding.  64.  Fuerit  LvrUtMt.uom 

Lc.  "Grant,  I  aay,  tbat  Lucilius  is  a  courtly  and  pleasing  wriler;  grant  tbal  be  nabo 
tnore  j  olished  tban  Ennius,  tbe  first  writer  in  a  species  of  poetry  tben  still  rudein  ib<* 
racter,  and  never  attcmpted  by  the  Greeks."  Heindorfi"  and  other  commentaton  refertbf 
term  auetor,  in  the  sense  of  inventor  or  autbor,  to  Lucilius,  but  tbe  words  of  Korare.froB 
sed  ills  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  cannot  by  any  means  be  made  to  soit  tbe  <bar*etfr« 
Lucilius  as  a  writer.   The  allusion,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  F.nnius,  and  the  word       ^  ^ 

equivalent  merely  to  seripior.   66.  Rudis  et  Grascit  intacti  carmittis.   Ssiire  is  tn«r 

Compare  Remarks  on  Roman  Satire,  p.  326.  of  tbis  volume. 

67.  Sed itte,  dx.   Tbe  reference  is  to  Ennlus,  and  the  idea  intended  to  be  coBreyed 
follows :  Grant  that  Lucilius  is  superior  in  grace  and  polisbto  Ennius,  yet  the  Istter  (W 
were  he  to  live  in  tbis  our  age,  would  not,  like  Lncilios,  leave  behind  bim  maoytBitg»* 
^erving  of  being  removed  nnd  cttst  away ;  bnt  would  retrench  wbatever  appearer?  ob^ 
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aMe  or  superfloous ;  neituer  would  he  again,  like  that  same  poet,  pour  forth  a  host  of  verses 
rapidly  composed,  but  would  esercise  in  their  formation  tbe  utmost  circumspection  and 

care.  70.  Et  intersu  faeiendo.    "Andin  polishing  his  verse."    As  regards  the  peculiar 

force  of  the  verb  in  this  clause,  compare  the  remark  of  Wieland :  14  Facert  heist  dem  Horaz 
hier  nicht  bloss  machen,  sondern  mit  Kunst  und  Fleiss  machen,  auaarbeiten,  bilden,  aus- 
feilen,  vollenden."   So  in  verse  58.  of  this  same  satire,  we  have  the  expres*k>n  vtrsiculos 

magis  faclos.  71.  Saepe  caput  scaberet,  <fcc.    A  sportive  mode  of  conveyiog  the  idea,  that 

he  would  eiercise  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  71.  Vtvo$.   "  To  the  quick."  Eqoi- 

valent  to  ad  vivum  usquc. 

72.  SaeptstUum  vtrtas,  &c.  "  Be  frequent  in  thy  eorrections,  if  thou  intendest  to  write 
what  shall  be  worthy  of  a  second  perusal."  Literally,  "  turo  the  stUus  often,"  &c.  An  al- 
lusion  to  the  Roman  mode  of  writing.  The  ordinary  writing  materials  of  tbe  Romans  were 
tablets  covered  with  wax,  arid,  besides  tbese,  paperand  parcbment.  The  forraer,  bowever, 
were  most  commonly  employed.  The  stilus.  or  instrument  for  writing,  was  a  kind  of  iron 
pencil,  broad  at  one  end,  and  having  a  sharp  potnt  at  the  olher.  This  was  used  for  writing 
on  the  tablets,  and  when  tbey  wished  to  correct  any  thing,  tbey  turned  the  stilus  and  smooth- 

cd  the  wax  with  the  broad  end,  that  they  might  wrile  on  it  anew.  74.  Contentus  paucis 

Uctoribus.    "  Content  with  a  fe w  readers  of  taste."  75.  VUibus  tn  ludis  dictari.    «  To  be 

dictated  by  pedagogues  to  their  pupih  iu  petty  schools."  Copies  of  works  being  scarce,  tbe 
schoolmasters,  in  ancient  times,  were  accustomed  to  read  aloud,  or  dictate  to  their  pupils  the 

verses  of  an  author,  and  these  the  boys  had  to  write  down  and  gct  by  heart.  77.  Explosa 

Arbuscula.  The  female  here  alluded  \o  was  a  freedwoman,  and  acelebrated  mime-player. 
Cicro  makcs  mention  of  her  (Ep.  ad  Alt.  4.  15.)  in  the  following  words:  "  Quatris  nunc  de 
Arbusrula;  valdc  placutt."  The  anecdote  towhich  Horace  refers  is  tbis:  Having  been  hiss- 
ed  on  one  occasion  on  the  stage,  by  the  lower  orders  of  tbe  people,  sbe  observed,  with  great 
spirit,  that  she  cared  nothing  for  tbe  rabble  as  long  as  she  pleased  the  more  cultivated  partof 
her  audience  among  tbe  equcstrian  ranks. 

78.  MetC  moveat  cimejt  Pantilius?  &ic.  The  poet  here  alludes  by  name  to  four  of  his  ad- 
versaries,  Pantilius,  Demelrius,  Fannius,  and  Tigellius,  as  mere  fools,  and  wortby  only  of 
his  contempt.— —  Cimex.  Thts  epithet  is  intended  to  denote  here,  in  a  figurative  sense,  an 
individual  of  so  disagreeable  a  character,  and  so  mean  and  insidious  in  his  attacks,  as  to  be 
dcserving  of  general  aversion.  Compare  the  explanation  of  DOring:  *'  Pnntilius,  a  cimice, 
viale  olentc,  cJ  dormicntes  pratcipne  vexnnte  atque  mordente,  ut  homo  qurm  quivis  arersetur,  dignus 

dtsignatur1*  79.  VeUieet.    Understand  me.    And  so  also  with  laedatm  the  following  line. 

.  Denutrius.    Compare  note  on  verse  18.  81.  Plottus.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Serm.  1.  5.  40. — —Varius.  Compare  Explnnatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  6.  1.  82.  Valgius.  Com- 

pare  Introductory  Remarks,  Ode  2.  9.  Ortavius.    Concerning  this  friend  of  the  poet'8 

nothing  is  known.  He  must  not  hy  any  means  be  confounded  with  Octavianus  (Augustus), 
since  Horace  always  stiles  the  lalter  either  Caesar  nr  Augustus.  Compare  the  remarks  of 
Heiudorjf,  ad  loc.  and  Emtsti,  Onomasticon,  s.  v.  Perhaps  Horace  refers  to  the  same  indivi- 
dual  of  whom  Virgil  raakes  mentioo,  CataUct.  14.— — 83.  Futrus.  Aristius  Fuscos,to  whom 
Ode  1.  22.  and  Epist.  1.  10.  are  inscribed.— —  Viscorum  uterque.  Compare  Explanatorj 
Notes,  Serra.  1.  9.  22.  -  84.  Ambitione  reU&ata.  '*  Kvery  feelingof  vain-gloiy  apart."  Tbe 
poet,  in  naraing  thc  illustrious  individuals  that  foHow,  wishfsto  b«*  understood  as  not  intenoV 
ing  to  pride  himself  on  their  powerfnl  support,  but  a<?  referring  to  *hem  simply  iu  the  light  of 

candid  and  able  judges  of  poetical  merit.  85.  PoUio.   Compare  Introductoiy  Remarks, 

Ode  2.  1  Mestala.    Compare  Intfoductory  Remarks,  Ode  3. 21.  86.  Dibuie.  Bibnlus, 

to  whom  the  poet  here  allude»,  is  thought  to  have  been  the  son  of  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus, 

who  was  consu!  with  Julius  Caesar,  A.  U.  C  694.  Servi.    The  poet  refers  probably  to 

Servius  Sulpicius,  the  cousin  of  D.  Brutus,  wlio  was  aitached  to  the  study  of  philosophy 

and  the  Uberal  arts,  and  was  tribnne  pf  the  commons  A.  U.  C.  706.  Sinul  his.   For  una 

rum  his.  Fwrni.  The  scholiast  gives  the  following  account  of  thb  Furnius.  ".Furm^. 
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historinrum  Jidc  d  etegantia  claruit."  He  seems  thercfore  to  have  enjoyed  e miocwe  as  «ii 
hisloricul  writer. 

88.  Prudens.   "  Purposely."  i/aee.    «'  TUese  my  productions." — 90.  Demdn,  upr, 

Tiffettt,  &c.  The  poet,  bavingbrought  to  a  conclusion  his  defence  of  trawli^Maatheti- 
roirers  of  Lucilias,  now  ends  bis  poem  by  an  address  to  Demetrius  andT.gelliui,  tnnbieh 
he  takes  leave  of  them,  not  in  the  common  forra,  but  by  biddiog  tuem  p>  tnd  moorn  anii 
the  seats  of  their  femele  pupils.- — 91.  Discipularum.  Some  differeftcc  of  o^ttnion  eiist» 
with  rcspect  to  the  meaning  of  this  term  in  tbe  present  pawage.  One  mode  ofeipUiningit 
has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  \  arious  Readings.  The  other  is  tbnt  ot  Dorinp,  to  wkitk. 
for  various  rcasons,  that  need  not  herc  bc  stated,  we  are  inclined  to  give  the  prefetrae. 
Thus  Doring  remarks  :  "  Videntur  autem  Tigetltus  et  Demetrius  scholas  haluux  <nitw  •ntat- 
raiit  tantumpucllae^  sedentes  in  cathedris^feminarum  saiilibus  eommodioribus  rt  moRkvtto/ — 
Jubco  plorarc.  An  imitation  of  the  Greek  forms  of  expretsion,  •<p«&f  snd  *ffy>  fc> 
Thc  morc  usual  Latin  phrases  are,  -Pcreus:"  "  Matunx  tibi  sit"  (Liv.  4.  49  )- linmlen 
rruccm."  Compare  Hcindorff  ad  loc.  and  also  the  rcmark  of  Lambious:  44  QBxsdmtdw 
yuibus  bmc  cupiunt  (Jraeci,  eosjuhent  Xotpav,     vpdTruv,  i.  e.  gnUdere  tt  rembauftrm  tie.  c*>> 

bus  malum  precantur,  eos  jubent  oliu%uv,  i.  e.  plorarc."  02.  /,  puer,  atque  mt»,  &c  Tbc 

poet  bids  his  secretary  w-rite  doivn  what  he  has  uttered  against  Demetrhu  udTieei: ic 
that  it  may  not  be  lost.  This  is  to  be  added  to  tbe  satire  as  far  as  dictatedto  tbe  scribe. — 
Mco  tibcllo  "To  my  present  production."  Bentley  thinks,  however,  tbat  tbe  term Ut^ 
here  refers  to  thc  entire  first  book  of  Satires.  (Compare  Bentlc§t  Prmef.sd  Hor.)  Porpkj- 
rion  favourj  the  common  interpretation  :  "  Eleganter,  quasi  hoe  extempore  ivnrit,ineaf. 
puero,  ut  in  libcllum  suum  (tn  hane  suam  tatiram)  illad  ctynjerat,  ne  pcrtat  tsn  ofpoTirvm  'J 
Tvngruum  in  modulatorcs  dictuni.'' 
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BOOK  2.  SATIRB  1. 

| 

SATIRE  1*  Ourauthor,  observing  that  many  persons  were  irritated  and  alarmed  hy  tbc 
license  of  his  satiric  muse,  states  the  case  to  his  aged  friend,  the  lawyer  Treba- 
tius,  who  had  been  known  as  a  profcssed  wit  in  the  agc  of  Ctcero,  and  who  bumorously 
dissuades  bim  from  again  venturing  on  the  composition  of  satires.  The  poet,  however, 
resolves  to  persevere,  and,  in  pleading  his  cause,  indulges  in  hU  natural  disposition  for  satirc 
and  ridicule  with  his  wonted  freedom. 

It  appears  to  bave  been  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2d  that  the  adaptation  of  ancient  satiric 
poetry  to  the  events  and  manners  of  modern  times  firat  coromenced  in  England.  It  waa 
practUed  in  that  reign  by  Oldham,  and  Rochester,  who,  in  his  «  AUunon"  to  the  lOth  satirc 
of  the  ftrst  book,  applied  to  Dryden  and  Crown  what  Horace  had  originally  said  of  Locilius 
and  Laberiu*.  In  taJking  of  the  compositions  of  Dryden,  almost  in  the  same  terms  which 
Hornce  employs  concerning  Lucilius,  u  Nempe  wcomposito  dixipede  currtrt  versus"  and  in 
tho  observations  on  some  others  of  his  poetical  contemporaries,  he  showed  more  wit  tban 
either  taste  or  judgment ;  but  the  parody  was  considered  at  tbe  momentas  peculiarly  happy  ; 
and  from  his  time,  this  sort  of  composition,  which  holds,  as  it  were,  a  middle  place  between 
translation  and  original  design,  became  extremely  popular  in  consequence  of  its  unexpected 
applications  and  lucky  parallels.  Pope,  as  is  well  known,  has  conveyed  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  his  satire  under  the  form  of  imitations  of  Horace,  accommodating  what  the  Latin 
poct  had  writfen  concerniug  Pantolabus  and  Nomentanus  to  the  fools  and  flatterers  and 
prodigals  of  his  own  age.  Onc  winter,  when  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber  for  some  days 
by  sickness,  Lord  Bolingbroke  came  to  see  him ;  and,  in  turning  over  a  copy  of  Horace, 
lighted  on  this  first  satire  of  thc  second  book.  He  observed,  how  well  tbat  would  hit  Pope's 
case,  were  he  to  imitate  it  in  English.  When  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  gone,  be  read  it  over, 
translated  it  in  a  morning  or  two,  and  scnt  it  to  the  prcss  in  a  week  or  fortnight  afterwards ; 
and  tbis  was  the  occasion  of  his  subsequently  imitating  several  others.  (Sptnct'$  Anccdota, 
p.  02.)  Pope  was  peculiariy  well  fitted  for  siich  parodies,  as  his  mind  was  much  of  the  same 
turn  with  tbat  of  Horace.  They  became  bis  favourite  amusement,  and  had  in  their  day  thc 
greatest  run  of  all  his  works.  In  these  imitalions  be  has  not  shackled  bimsetf  with  a  closc 
parallel  to  the  Latin  poot,  but  bas  followed  his  general  train  of  Ideas,  improving  bis  bints, 
and  sometimcs  making  escnrsions  of  his  own  as  occasion  prompted.  In  his  strictures  be 
often  afiects  sportive  humour,  but  he  is  habitually  keen  and  caustic;  and  the  very  first  imi- 
tation  shows  how  much  in  earnest  be  applied  tbe  censorial  rod.  Except  in  some  few  pas- 
sages,  he  has  reached  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  the  original,  and  sometimes  rises  above  bis 
jnodel  in  the  atr  of  moral  dignity  which  he  assumes,  and  in  that  power  of  espression  and 
5entiment  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  himself.  (Dunlop'M  Roman  Litcntvre,  vol.  3.  p.  263. 
sen.) 
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1.  Et  vdtra  legem  ttndere  opus.    "  And  to  pusb  this  species  of  writing  be j-ood  its  proper 
limits."   Legem  is  here  equtvalent,  in  spirit,  to  normatu  or  rrgulnm,  mi  tbe  simpte  wrb 

tendtre  is  employed  by  the  poet  for  the  coropound  extendcre.  2.  Sim  ums.  "  WrtboQt 

force."  4.  Z>r./wn  posse.    "  Migbt  be  spun.'*  Tbey  wbo  were  onwtllin&rtwhTriata, 

to  confess  tbat  Horace  was  too  severe  in  his  satlrttf,  for  tear  of  tjeing  ntspected  of  dreadin^ 
them,  took  another  method  to  attack  their  autbor.  They  said  his  verw*  were  (eeble  ud 
languishing,  and  that  a  tfaousand  of  the  same  kind  might  be  spun  in  a  day  Dafotbi 
metaphorical  eipression  taken  from  spinning  wool,  and  drawing  dowo  the  t'nre%d. — 
Trebuti.  The  poet  is  here  supposed  to  address  himseif  to  C.  Trebatius  Tesla,  a  distin?uisb<d 
lawyer,  and  a  man  well  known  for  his  wit.  Bcth  Julius  Caesar  and  Aagusttu  held  him  m 
high  estimation,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  follows,  wben  recommending  himtotbt 

former  of  these,  at  that  (ime  proconsul  in  Gaul.  "  Dt  quo  libi  homine  hatc  syendtt  

jprobiorem  homincm,  mcliorcm  virttm,  prudcntiorem  essc  ucminem.  Accedit  ctian  ciod/cmfafc 
ducit  m  jurt  eivili,  siugularis  mcmorio,  summn  scientiu."  Tbe  correspondence  betwetn  Cicero 
and  Trebatius  himself  occnr»  Ep.  ad.  Fam.  7.  (6—22.)  Compare  also  tbe  disiertatiooof 
ling,  "  C.  TrtbatiMS  Testa,  IClus  ab  injurris  veterum  et  recentiorum  Hberaturr  EdL  Str.  1710. 
and  Mcnage,  "  Amocnit.  Jur.  C*p."  e.  14.  The  scholiast  gives  the  foUowing  accooBtof  bis, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  him  also  as  a  poet.  Hic  es!  Trebatius  Jurisperitus,  qm  loarn  obtwit 
intcr  poctas,  tt  aliquot  libros  dt  CirVi  J  ,re  ewnposuit,  et  de  Rdigionibvs  aerm."— 5.  frti 
seribe.  Compare  the  remarfc  of  tbe  scholiast  in  explanation  of  this  law  term.  •  rnus^ie 
Statue  ianquam  ex  Irge,  quid  debeam  facere.    Jmvnde  ad  jnnvreritvm,  eujus  tret  dvbxs  «Jr 

prttari  et  tiponcre,  unde  sunt  in  jure  eirili  rcsponsa  prudcntum."  -Qhicscgs.  "Writeto 

more.'*   Begin  now  to  keep  quiet,  and  put  an  end  to  thy  satirical  effbsions. 

6.  Aio.  The  poet  here  very  pleasantly  makes  use  of  anotber  expressioo  pecoliar  to  tbe 
lawycrs  of  the  day.  Thus  when  they  affirmed,  it  waa  Aio.  When  they  atwd,  $*p ; 
and  when  the  point  required  deliberation,  their  form  of  reply  was,  Ikliberandum  ttxtu. 

Compare  Torrentins  ad  loe.  7.  Erat.    The  Latin  and  English  idioms  differ  here.  We 

translate  erat  as  if  it  were  essd,  whereas,  in  the  origina\  the  advantage  referred  to  is  spoke? 
of  as  something  actnal,  in  the  indicative  mood,  though  the  circomstances  whicbwoaldhiT: 
realised  H,  never  have  taken  piaee.   Compare  Zumpt,  L.  G.  2d.  td.  p.  325.  Kearit*'i  tntmi 

—Verum  neifuto  dormire.    This  sentence,  is  elliptical,  and,  when  completed,  will  ron  t< 
follows:  "  But  I  can't  sleep  at  night,  and  therefore,  to  fill  up  the  ttrne,  I  write  ver*e^ 
Heindorff  and  others  take  dormire  in  the  sense  of  ccssare  or  inertem  e*st,  and  think  fbst  ta-r 
poet  here  indulges  in  a  joke,  by  rnaking  Trebatius  understand  rtormire  not  in  tbtstfn*,  but 
in  its  common  acceptation.    This,  however,  we  may  be  very  sure,  in  too  flst  iwitocija 

ever  to  have  entered  into  the  head  of  Horace.  Ter  uneti  tmnsnanto,  &c.  "Lettbesi 

who  standin  need  of  deep  repose,  baving  anoioted  themselves,  swim  thrice  acro?s tki 
Tiber."  Some  commentators  suppose,  that  the  anotnttng  with  oil,  whioh  is  here  alluded  tc 
is  recommended  in  tbe  present  instance  in  order  to  give  more  piiancy  to  the  liabs  m  m 
roiog.  Itwooldseem,  however.  to  refer  rather  to  tbe  Roman  gymnastic  eierdses,  prepw 
tion  for  wbich  was  ahvays  made  byanointing  tbe  body,  and  which  werc  gencrally«t- 
ceeded  by  swimming.  Hence  the  advice  which  Trebtttins  gives  the  poet  is  simply  this.  togs 
througii  a  course  of  gymnastic  ewcises,  then  swim  thrice  across  the  Tiber.  aod  lastlj.ead 
the  day  with  plenty  of  wine  (  hriiruumque  mcro  sub  nocttm,  &c.)  Tbese  directions  on  tne 
the  part  of  Trebatius  are  intended  to  have  a  sly  allusion  to  his  own  habits,  and.  Irkesn  bo- 
nest,  good-natured  physician,  be  ts  made  to  prescrtbe  for  Horace  two  tbings  which  be  him- 
self  loved  best;  swimming  and  drinking.  Cicero,  in  one  of  hts  letters  (Ep.  ad  Fan  7  W>) 
calls hiro  " studiosusimus  homo  natandi"  and  in  another  (7. 22.)  refers  to  an  occasion  wben 
they  would  both  seetn  to  have  drunk  too  freely.  The  Roman  orator  speaks  of  himxti  v 
returnieg  home  late  at  night  bent  potus  ("  pretty  well  in  for  It"),  from  wbich     roay  easilT 

iofcr  the  state  of  his  less  temperate  legal  friend.  8.  Transnanto.   This  form  ts  of  l  M 

character.andtberefore  nurposely  used  on  the  prcsent  occasion.  ItiscoicJy  cmploredfr' 
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tbt  sake  of  emphasb  in  tbe  wording  of  laws.  Compare  Zumpt,  L.  G.  2ded.  p.  359.  Ken- 
ricVstransl.  and  the  similar  form  habento  in  tbe  succeeding  verse. 

11.  Caesaris.    Awgustus.  12.  Pater.    Trebatius  was  now  advanced  in  years,  henco 

thecuitomary  appellation  of  paier. —  ■  -13.  Horrentia  pilisagmina.  Tbe  allusion  bere  b  to 
the  Ruman  battalia,  the  piium  being  peculiar  to  tbe  Roman  troops.    Compare  Polybius,  Ub. 

6.  p.  469.  C.  ed.  Casaub.  and  Vegctiui  dt  R,  M.  2.  15.  14.  Fracta  prrcuntes  cuspide  Gallos. 

An  allusion  to  the  contrivance  which  Marius  made  use  of  in  his  engagement  with  the  Cim- 
bri.  Until  then  tbe  Romans  had  been  accustomed  to  fasten  the  shaft  of  tbe  piium  to  the 
iron  head  with  two  iron  pins.   Bot  Marius,  on  thb  occasion,  letting  one  of  thcm  remain  as 
it  was,  had  tbe  othcr  taken  out,  and  a  weak  wooden  peg  put  in  its  place.   By  this  hc  intend- 
ed,  thet,  when  tbe piium  struck  in  tbe  enemy's  shield,  it  should  not  stand  right  out ;  but  that 
the  wooden  peg  breaking,  and  the  iron  pin  bending,  the  shaft  of  the  weapon  should  drag 
upon  the  ground,  while  the  point  stuck  fast  in  the  shield.   (Compare  Plutarch,  Vit.  Mar.  25. 
vc4.  3  p.  96.  ed.  Hutten.)   The  Cimbri,  it  will  be  perceived,  altbough  of  tiermanic  origin, 
arehere  called  by  the  appellation  of  Galli.   The  Germans  and  Gauls  were  frequently  con- 
founded  by  the  Roman  writers.    Compare  Florus,  3.  3.  and  Gracviu»  and  Duker,  ad  loc. 
Compare  also  Pfister,  Gesehichte  der  Tcutsclien,  vol.  1.  p.  6.  seqq.  wbere  it  is  sbown,  tbat  even 
the  barbarians  under  Brennus  were  Germans.— 1G.  Et  justum  et  fortem.    "  Both  just  and 

energetic.  17.  Scipiadam  ut  sapiens  Lucilius.    "  As  the  discreet  Lucilius  did  Scipio." 

Scipiadam  is  put  for  tbe  more  regular  patronymic  form  Scipioniadem.  (Coropare  Virgil, 
Gcorg.  2.  170.  Aen.  6.  844.)  The  allusion  is  eitber  to  the  elder  or  younger  Africanus,  but 
to  wbich  of  the  two  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  Most  probubly  the  latter  is  meant,  as  Lu- 
cilius  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  botb  him  aod  hb  friend  Laelius.  Horaco 
styles  Lucilius  44  sapiens"  (discreet),  with  reference,  no  doubt,  to  his  selection  of  a  subject ; 
Lucilius  having  confined  himseif  to  the  pacific  virtues  of  hi$  bero,  and  thus  having  avoided 
the  presumption  of  rivalling  Ennius,  who  bad  written  of  the  warlike  exploits  of  tbe  elder 
Africanus. 

18.  Quum  rcs  ipsa  feret.  "  When  a  fit  opportunity  shall  offer.'*— — Aui  deztro  tcmporc. 
'*  Uniess  offered  at  a  proper  time."— — 20.  Cui  male  si  palpere,  tic.  "  Wbom  if  one  unskil- 
fully  caresses,  he  will  kick  back  upon  him,  being  at  all  quarters  onbis  guard."  Horace  herc 
compares  Augustus  to  a  spirited  borse,  which  snffers  itself  with  pleasure  to  be  care&sed  by  a 
skilfol  haod,  but  winces  and  kicks  at  those  that  toach  him  roagfaly.  The  idea  intended  to  bc 
conveyed  by  the  wbole  pnssage  is  tbis,  that  the  productions  of  tbe  bard,  If  well-timed,  will  be 
sore  to  elicit  tbe  attention  of  Augustus ;  whereas,  shielded  as  hc  b  on  every  side  agalnst  the 
arts  of  flatterers,  he  will  reject  ill-timed  praise  with  scorn  and  contempt.  As  regards  the 
meUphor  itself,  wbich  b  here  employed  by  tbe  poet,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  affords  a 
very  good  exainple  of  the  difference  of  tastes  and  sentimcnts  in  different  periods  of  the 
world.  Few  poets  now  wonld  think  of  comparing  a  sovercign  to  a  borse,  and  hence  there 
is  no  need  whatever  of  D6ring's  breaking  a  lance  with  Heindorff  in  support  of  the  jostice 
and  propriety  of  the  comparison.— ■»— 21.  Hoc.  "  Thb  course,"  i.  e.  to  celebrate  the  exploits 
t>f  Augustus.— —  Tristi  laedere  rersu.  "To  attack  in  bitter  verse."  Cornpare  the  explana- 
ioo  given  to  t tisti  by  D6ring.  "  Trisrt  :  contumdioso  ct  proinde  tristcs  iraj  cjri/anfa.*'— — 
22.  Pantolabum  scurram"  &c.    This  line  has  already  occurred,  Serm.  1. 18.  11.— —23.  In- 

actus.    44  Though  as  yet  nnassaited."  Et  odit.  •«  And  hates  both  verses  of  thb  kind  and 

hose  who  compose  them." 

24.  Quidjtuiam  ?  hc.  The  poet  here  strives  to  excuse  himsclf,  and  alleges  the  foliowing 
olea  in  hb  defence.  Human  pursuils  are  «s  various  as  men  theroselves  are  many.  One  in- 
lividual  is  fond  of  dancing  the  moment  his  head  is  turned  with  wine,  another  is  fond  of 
torses,  a  third  of  pugilbtic  encounters ;  my  delight,  like  that  of  Lucilius,  consbts  in  writing 

atirical  effusions.  Saltat  MUonius.   The  Romans  held  dancing  in  general  in  little  estima- 

ion.    Compare  Cicero,  pro  Muraen.  6.  "  Jfemo  fere  saUat  tobrhrt,  visi  fortf  fjtwwti,"  scrf 
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Saflust,  Cat.  25.  p.  15.  n.  25.  cd.  Anthon.——Ul  semcl  icto,hc.  "The  momestas  ht?d,  ittcitd 
witli  the  furoes  of  Wine,  grows  hot,  and  the  lights  appear  doubled  to  buriew.''  Asitpnis 
the  eipression  '*  numcmtque  lucernis,"  compare  Jutenal,  6.  304,  "  cvm  b&vj  rcsrfca,  tm 
jcan  vcrtiginc  Uctum  Ambulat  et  geminis  exsurgil  meuta  luccrnis"    So  also  OrW,  A.  A.  3.7& 

' 4  Jiina  vvUre."  26.  Castor  gawiet  eauis.    Compare  Ode  1 . 12.  26.— Orc  fr^atia esdra. 

Pollui.  Compare  Ode  1.  12.  26.  27.  Quot  tapitumrirunt.totidtm  stu&mwkuL  Coev 

pare  Tsretwe  KPhorm.  2.  4.  14.)  "  Quot  homines  tot  itntentiat,  suus  cviqut  nut — 38  ftA- 
bus  elauderr  verba.  "To  versify."  Comparc  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  M0.& — 29. 
Nottrum  mtliorii  utroquc.  The  argunient  a  /ortiori.  If  Lucilius,  "  who  was  juptriot,  in  pntst 
of  birth  and  fortune,  lo  us  both,"  (nortrum  meliorit  utroqut),  was  not  asbamed  to  wnttsaii«, 
with  much  stronger  reason  should  I,  a  man  of  tgnoble  birth,  banish  all  fear  of  degnfag  nj- 
self  by  indulging  in  this  same  species  of  composition,  The  eipreasion  nosincm  m(i*msfi» 
qut  is  well  explained  by  thc  scholiast :  Qus  mtlior  fuil  et  tne  tl  U,  Trtbeli,  cesnt  ti  utsii- 
bus.u 

31.  Nequc,  si  male  ccsscral.  &c.    "  Neitlier  having  recourse  else  where,  if  bis  tbm  wea! 

ill,  nor  if  well."  32.  Quoftt  ul  omnis,  &c.    "  Wbeoce  it  bappens,  tbat  tbe  wbok  l&of 

the  old  bard  is  as  open  to  the  view,  as  if  it  were  represented  in  a  votive  psinUnj''  Tk* 
expressiou  votiva  tabclla  nllude»  to  the  Roman  custoro  of  banging  up,  in  some  leopleor 
puhiic  place,  in  accordance  with  a  vow  a  painting,  in  which  was  represented  sofceagstl 
deliverance,  or  picce  of  good  fortune,  that  had  happened  to'the  individusl.  ItwtsDw** 
frequently  done  in  cases  of  escape  from  shipwreck.  Compare  the  eiplanitioD  of  tbe  scbo 
liast.  44  Votira  tabula  cst,  quat  ex  roto  posita  est  in  templo  aut  aliquo  loco  publuo  tn  fufl  dtscrfte 
h.  e.  dcpiela  estfortuna  alicujus.  Ita  svlent  naufragi  suum  naufragium  in  tcbdle  dqiu^*  nr- 
aimfcrre.''  The  latter  part  of  tliis  scbolium  relates  merely  to  the  custooi  of  thinwiwked 
mariners,  who  carricd  about  paiutings  of  tbis  kind  for  thc  purposc  of  eiciting  cooipssswo 
and  obtaining  assistance  from  thc  charilabte.  As  regards  the  practice  of  Lueiliii», 
Horace  alludes,  compare  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dunlop:  "  In  hiswritings  Locilius  dcew  >ft 
nuiuepicture  of  himself,  aoknowledged  his  fanlts,  made  a  frank  confession  of  bii  ioelis»- 
tions,  gave  an  acconnt  of  his  adventures,  and,  in  short,  eihibited  a  tme  and  spirited  rtpt 
sentation  of  hhi  whole  life.  Fresh  from  business  or  pleasure,  be  seizcd  hispeo  wbile  bii 
fancy  was  yet  warm,  and  his  passions  still  awake,  as  elated  with  saccess  or  deprrssed  bv  db- 
appoiotment,  All  these  feelings  or  incidents  he  faithfully  related,  and  roade  bb  reoariioo 
tbem  with  tbe  utmost  freedom.  Uofortunately.  however,  bis  writings  are  so  matilat^.  tost 
few  particulars  of  his  life  or  manners  can  be  gleaned  from  them."  (Dunlopi  R***8  *** 

rature,  vol.  l.p.  394.)  34.  Senis.    Eusebius  (Chron.  Can.  ad  ann.  2.  01. 169.) states, tbst 

Lucilius  died  at  tbe  agc  of  46  years.  In  this  hc  is  refoted  by  Baytc  (Dict.  Hist.  tt  Cnt  f-t ) 
If  Eusebius  wen«  correct,  the  poet  must  have  died  A.  U.  C.  651,  aa  he  was  boro  io 
inhis  very  satires  he  speaksof  the  Licinian  lawagainsteiorbitant  eipenditurest  eottru '* 
raents,  and  this  law  was  not  promulgated  utitil  657  or  658.  It  is  probable  that  LocbiosdW 
about  the  age  of  60  or  65.  Sinoe  even  this,  however,  would  hardly  warrant  tbe  sppeUifes 
of  sener,  which  Horace  hero  bestows  on  him.  it  would  secm  raost  correct  to  refertbe  le* 
in  question,  not  so  rauch  to  his  years,  as  to  tbe  comparatively  eariy  period  ia  wrhicb be brei 

 34.  Sequor  hunc,  Lucanus  an  Appulus,  anrePs;  &c.    A  pleasing  and  sl)  ly-saoncsl  «so- 

tationof  the  wandering  aud  taJkatire  maoner  of  Lucilius  in  deoeribing  the  circmottsw* 
and  eventj  of  his  own  life.    As  regards  the  doubt  under  which  Horace  loboars,  witb  tef^t 
to  bis  natrve  province,  comparc  the  life  of  the  poet,  page  1.  of  this  work,  m  — 
SabtJlis.    Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  3.  6.  88.  The  allusion  here  is  to  tbe  Ssmaita,  flw 
were  driven  out  of  this  quarter  by  Curius  Dentatns,  A.  U.  C.  463.    Compare  furnu.  1  ^ 

 37.  Quo  neper  vacuum,  kc.    •«  Tliat  the  cnemy  might  make  no  incunkws  ioto  thsJ^ 

mao  territory,  through  au  unguarded  frontier."   With  Romano  supply  agr*. 

09.  Vhrv.   Eqrivalent  to  «w  tacmitus  43.  0  pttler  <t  rex  Juptitr,  ttf  ptrttt,^  " 
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Jupiter,  father  and  aovereign,  tnay  ray  weapon  be  Iaid  aside  and  consumetl  with  rutt.'* 
To  show  that  he  is  not  too  much  in  earnest,  Uie  poet  parodies  in  Uis  prayer  a  Hne  of  Calli- 
machus,  (fragm.  7  )  Zu*  «rfrcf,  &  XaXttov  nav  inSXoiro  yfVoj,  which  Catullus  translales  as 
follows :  «Jupiter,  ut  Ckalybon,  cmnegcnus  prreat."  (de  Com.  Btr.  66. 48.)  Ut  is  here  used 
focvtimrm,  as  £<  in  Callimachusfor  cF0c.    Compare  Matthiae,  G.  G.  vd.  2.  p.  753.  $  513.  A. 

1  -45.  9"»     ccmmmit.    «  Who  shall  irritate  me."   Understand  iro  in  the  ablaiive.  

46.  F/cMf.    "  Shall  be  sorry  for  it."   Compare  the  Oreek  ol^trat.  Insignis.    "  Marked 

out  by  me  in  verse."— 47.  Cerrws  iratus  Uges,  &c.  The  poet,  intending  to  eipress  the 
idea,  that  every  one  has  arms  of  some  kind  or  other,  with  which  to  attack  or  to  defend,  in- 
troduces,  for  this  purpose,  four  infamous  characters,  well  eqaipped  wilh  evil  arts  for  the 
injury  of  others.  The  first  of  these,  Cervius,  appears  to  have  been  a  public  informer. 
Compare  the  scboliast:  "  Ccrvius,  Ascanii  libtrtus,  ealumniator,  accusavit  Cn.  Calrinum  Irgc 

deSieariis."  Lcgcs  et  urnam.   "  With  the  lawsand  aprosecotion."   Literally,  "  with  the 

laws  and  the  ( jodiciary)  urn."  Uma  refers  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  jodges  in  ex- 
pressing  their  opinions,  by  throwing  tbeir  votes  or  ballots  into  an  urn  placed  before  them. 
Compare  Virgil,  Aen.  6.  438.  41  Quaesitor  Minos  urnammoret,"  and  Propertius,  4»  12.19. 
"  Potitajudex  sedet  Acacut  uma."  48.  Canidia.  Compare  Introductory  Remarks,  Epode 
5.  Canidia  is  here  made  to  threaten  her  enemies  with  the  same  poison  that  Albutios  used. 
Accordmg  to  the  scholiast,  this  individual  poisoned  his  own  wife :  "  Hk  enim  JJlbutius 
vetumo  uxorcm  tuam  pcremisse  rftci/ar."— 49.  Grande  malum  Turius,  &c.  «  Torius,  great 
injory,  if  one  goes  to  law  about  any  thing  while  be  presides  as  jndge."  The  nllusion  is  to  a 
corrupt  judge,  and  by  grande  malum  is  meant,  an  unfortunate  and  unjost  termination  of  a 
cause,  brought  about  by  bribery  or  personal  enmity. 

60.  Ut,  quo  quisque  talet,  &c.  "  How  every  creaturc  strives  to  terrlfy  those  who  are  taken 
by,  it  for  enemies,  with  tbat  in  wbich  it  is  most  powerful,  and  how  a  strong  natoral  instinct 
commands  this  to  be  done,  infer  with  me  from  the  following  exumplcs.*'—— 53.  Scaevac 
vivaeem  crede  nepoti,  &c.  The  poet  here,  in  his  osual  manner,  so  manages  his  argument,  as 
to  convert  it  into  a  means  of  lashing  one  of  the  abandoned  characters  of  the  day.  The 
train  of  thought  is  as  follows :  But  Scaeva.  *the  spendthrift,  one  wiil  say,  is  an  exception  to 
my  rule:  for  he  makes  no  use  whatever  of  the  weapons  of  attack  that  nature  has  bestowed 
upon  hini;  he  employs  open  violence  against  no  being.  Aye.'  entrust  his  aged  mother  to 
hispower.  He  wont  do  her  any  open  harm.  Oh  !  no,  he  ls  too  pious  forthat.  But  he 
vill  remove  the  old  woman  fey  a  secret  dose  of  poison.— According  to  tbe  scholiast,  Scaeva 

poisoned  his  motber  because  she  lived  too  long.  53.  Vivatcm  matrem.   «  His  long-lived 

mother."— *4.  Pia.   Ironical.  Mirum,  ut  n&pic  calcc  lupus,  Scc.    "  A  wonder  indeed  f 

just  as  the  woif  does  not  attack  any  one  wilh  his  hoof,  nor  the  ox  with  his  teeth."  Won- 
derful  indeed  !  observes  the  poet ;  how,  pray,do  other  animals  act  ?  since  the  wolf  does  not 
attack  with  his  hoof  but  his  fangs,  and  tbe  ox  not  with  his  teeth  but  htshorn. — Horace  does 
not*mean  to  diminisbthe  criminality  of  Scaeva's  conduct,  bccause  he  secretly  mndo  away 
with  his  motber;  on  tbe  contrary,  he  considers  it  equally  as  criminal,  as  if  he  had  beeti 
guilty  of  open  and  violent  parricide.  His  leading  position  most  be  borne  in  mind,  that  al!, 
whether  men  oranimals,  have  tbeir  own  ways  of  attack  and  defence,  and  tbat  he  too  has 
his,  the  writing  of  satires.— 56.  MaLa  vitiato  mclle  eicula.   «  By  honey  poisoned  with  the 

deadly  heralock."  58.  Seu  mort  atris  circumrolal  alts.   Compare,  on  the  winged  deitics 

of  tbe  ancients,  Vost,  Mnthologisehe  Briefe,  voi.  2.p.  18.  seqq.  and  Lessing,  "  Wie  dk  AlUn 

<fen  Tod  gebUdet  haben."  59.  Jusserit.    Supply  si.  60.  Quisquis  eril  vitae  eolor. 

**  Whatever  shall  be  the  complexion  of  my  life."  0  puer  ut  sis  vitalis  metuo.   «  My  son,  1 

ara  afraid  that  thou  wilt  not  live  long."  After  the  verbs  metuo.  timeo,  vereor,  ne  isUsed,  wben 
tbe  following  verb  expresses  a  result  contrary  to  ou^wisb,  ut  when  it  is  agreeable  to  it. 
Trebatius  wishes  Horace  to  enjoy  a  long  life,  bot  is  afraid  he  will  not.  Hence  ne  after  socu- 
verbs,  must  be  rendered  by  that,  and  ut  by  thal  nol.- — 61.  Et  majorum  ne  quis  amkut,  dtf 
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**  And  thut  some  one  of  tby  powerful  friends  will  kill  tliee  by  a  withdntn  iag  of  bb  tmronT- 
Frigore  is  bere  equivaleot  to  owici#i<ie  remis«'one.   Cotnpare  Lijwiaj,      17//.  P«l.  "2.  32. 
"  Qmnino  amor,  ardor  cst :  faitidivm  aut  defautio,  frigus"   Tbe  idea  iateeded  to  be 
vcyed  by  the  whole  reply  of  Trebatius  is  as  follows :  Yes,  yes,  my  good  friead,  \X 
vefy  well  if  even  exile  alone  were  involved  in  this  matter.   But  tbere  b  sotaeta 
connected  with  it.    At  -present,  all  is  fair;  tbou  livest  at  Roroe  in  tbe  tociety  of  tbe 
and  powerful,  and  tbey  smile  on  thee,  bccause  thou  amusest  tbe 
safety  1  In  an  uuguarded  raoment,  tbose  very  powers  of  satire,  whicb  tbey  now  laud  totke 
sktes,  will  be  dirccted  against  some  oncof  thehrown  nurober:  coldness  and  averaonwtf 
succeed,  on  lb«;ir  part,  to  intimate  and  familiar  friendship,  and  tbou,  voabte  to 
change,  will  pine  away  in  veiation  and  grief,  until  deatb  closes  the  sceoe. 

63.  In  hunc  operis  morem.    "  After  this  manner  of  writing."— -G4.  FhtraJn 
"  And  to  tear  away  the  covering,"  or,  more  freely,  "toremove  the  mask.' 
redcret.   44  Moved  proudly  before  Ihe  faces  of  mea."    Ctderet  is  for 
duxit  ab  oppressa,  &c.    Alluding  to  the  younger  Africanus.— — -67. 

satirical  vein."  Mctcllo.   The  reference  is  to  Metellos  Macedonicus,  who,  as  a 

opponent  of  ScipnVs,  was  of  course  satirized  by  Luoilius.  6&  Lupo. 

Rutilius  Lupus,  a  considerablt*  man  in  tbe  Roman  state,  but  noted  for  bis 
irapiety.    Lucilius,  in  one  of  his  bouks  of  satires,  represents  an  assembly  of  the  gods 
atingon  humao  affairs,  and,  in  particular,  discussing  what  punishment  ought  to  bo  ii 

onhim.  G9.  ArripuU.    "  He  attacked."  Tributim    «  Tribe  after  tribe."     Not  eot^ 

tent  with  lasbing  the  patricians,  he  ran  through  all  the  thirty-five  tribes,  ooe  after  aooiber 
cvery  where  selecting,  with  an  impartial  hand,  tbose  wbose  vices  or  iailings  made  fbem  t!> 
legitimate  objects  of  satire.— — 70.  Sciticet  uni  aequus  vittuti,  &c.  "  In  short,  spartai;  virto* 
alone  and  virtue's  friends. 

71.  Quin  ubi  se  a  ruJgo,  fcc.  "  And  yet,  wben  the  bravc  Scipio  and  tbe  mild  axid  «ue 
Laelius  had  withdrawn  themselvcs  from  the  crowd  and  tbe  scene  of  public  life  to  tbe  prhacv 
of  home,  they  wcre  arcustomed  to  trifle  und  divcrt  themselves  with  him,  free 

straint,  while  tbe  herbs  were  cooking  for  their  supper."  72.  Vixtus  Stipiadat  H 

tntia  Laeli.  An  itnitation  of  tbe  Greek  idiom,  for  fortis  Scipio  et  mitis  < 
Comparo  the  Greck  forms  ao-cJm  (ttti,  KaVropoj  #a.  Pind.  Puth.  11.  93. 

S.  c.  Tfi.  77.  and  Eiplanatory  Wotes.  Ode  1.  3.  36.  73.  Ludere.    TheschoKast  relates  »t 

following  little  incident,  as  tending  to  show  the  intimacy  of  tbe  individuab  alluoVd  te> 

Scipio  Africanus  et  Laeluu fcruntur  tam  fuisse  familiarcs  tt  amici  Lucilio,  u/  tpicdajn 
Ladio  drcum  lcctos  triclinii  fugienti  Lucilius  supervenicns  cum  obtorta  tnappa  qvesi  ferrti 

queretur."  75.  Infra  Lucili  censumingcniumquc.  "  Inferior  lo  Lucilius  in  birtli  and  tatems. 

Compare  vcrse  "9.  of  this  same  satire.    Lucilius  was  of  equestrian  origin,  and  grand*uacr 

to  Pompey  the  grcat,  on  the  mother's  side.  76.  Magnis.   Alluding  to  Augustus, 

cenas,  &c.  77.  Kt  fragUi  qtiaeren$  illidert  dentem,  bc.    "  And,  wbiie  seeking  to  mt  ki 

tooth  in  something  brittle,  shail  strike  against  the  solid."  i.  e.  while  endeavounng  to  fca, 
some  weak  point  of  attack  in  me,  shall  discover  tbat  I  am  on  all  sides  proof  against  ks  ea- 
vcnomed  assaulls.  The  idea  in  the  teit  is  borrowed  from  the  apologue  of  ihe  viperaod  tt • 
filc. 

79.  Equulem  7iiliil  hinc  diffindcre possum.  "  Indeed  I  can  deny  no  part  of  tbis."  TAte  *aro 
d*ffinden  suits  the"charactcr  of  the  speaker,  being  borrowed  from  tbe  courts  of  Uw.  (Cee- 
sult  Various  Ueadings.)  In  tbis  sense  il  means  properiy  to  put  offa  matter,  as  requiriog  Ui- 
ther  consideralion,  to  another  day,  and  it  is  here  employed,  with  tbe  negative,  to  convey  uV 
idea,  that  tbe  present  mattcr  is  too  clear  forany  farther  discussion.  and  caonot  be  deaied. 

 80.  Ne  forte  negoti  hwutiat  tibi,  &c.   "  Lest  an  ignorance  of  the  eslablisbed  laws  muf 

ohance  to  bring  thee  into  any  tronble."  The  allnsion  is  to  the  laws  of  the  day 
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aud  defamatory  writiog  of  every  kind.  82.  S*  mala  condideritt  oVc.    In  order  to  under- 

stand  the  repty  of  Hortce,  which  follows,  the  term  mala  must  be  here  pleinly  and  literaliy  ren- 
dcred :  «« If  any  person  sboll  compose  bad  verses  against  an  individual,  there  is  a  rigbt  of  action. 
aod  a  suit  may  be  broughU"  In  the  law^  asbere  cited  by  Trebatius,  maU  means  "  libellous," 
"  slaoderous, '  kc. ;  but  Horace,  hnving  no  serious  answer  to  make,  pretends  to  take  H  io 
the  scnse  of  "  badly-made,"  and  bence  he  rejoins,  Esto,  si  quis  mala ;  sed  bona  ti  quu,  &c. 

 85*  Laceravtrit.   Consolt  Various  Readings.  86.  Solventur  nsu  tabutac,  &c.  Tho 

tneantagof  this  elause  has  given  risc  to  much  diversity  of  opinion.  One  of  the  scholiasts 
thinks,  that  tlie  tabulae  here  mentioned  are  thc  seats  of  tbe  judges,  and  that  the  laughter  is 
represented  as  being  loud  enough  to  loosen  theni  !  A  sin^ular  discovery  !  Gesner  under- 
stands  by  tabulae,  the  tabellac  judiciariae.  His  words  are :  Cogitabam  tabulas  esse.  tabtilas 
judiciarias,  in  quibus  scribi  jingat  senUntias  ludicras  ?i  hilares.''  Doring  underMnnfo  by 
tabulae  the  laws  themselves  against  defamatory  writing  :  these  wiil  be  disarraed,  in  the  t:asc 
of  the  poet,  of  ail  their  severity,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  jodges,  the  mirth  of  tbe  latter 
being  strongly  excited  against  tbe  worthies  wbo  complain  of  tbe  poefs  lampoons.  Com- 
pare  the  words  of  OOring:  14  leges  in  tabulis  perscriptae  solventur  illa  ri,  quam  in  maUduos  et 
KaiumHiatvres  habeut,  risu,  non  sinr  risu,  dum  ipsi  judius  ridebunt  hommtx,  qvorum  rit><  tu  de- 
•idenda  propinadi."  Voss,  also.  refers  tabulae  to  tbe  laws,  and  translatcs  the  passage  "  Dann 
wird  mit  Lachen  gelost  das  Gesete."  Heiodorff,  very  unaccountabiy,  adopts  the  sage  ex- 
position  of  the  scboliast,  and,  in  his  notes,  renders  the  in  question  as  follows :  "  Es 

wird  sich  eio  solches  gelachter  erheben,  dass  davon  ditv^^r  aus  einander  gehn."  Wieland 
confesses  that  he  does  not  fully  onderstand  tbe  ph 0te  under  consideratioo,  but  ventures  to 
suggest,  that  it  may  possibly  refer  to  tbe  tablets,  or  ballots,  wbich  will  be  let  fall  from  thc 
nands  of  tbe  judges  by  reason  of  tbe  bearty  laughter  in  which  the  magistrates  will  iudulge. 
His  version  is  a  general  one  :  "  Dann  nimmt  der  Handel  ein  lachend  End."  Sanadon 
appears  to  us,  we  confess,  to  have  hipcfpon  the  true  meaning  of  tabulac,  whenhe  refers  tt 
tothe  process  or  tndictment  in  the  suit.  His  version  is  this,  as  given  by  bim  in  his  notes. 
w  On  dechirera  en  riant  les  pieces  do  proccs."  Keeping  op  this  idea,  and  giving  soivtntur  a 
more  geoerel  meaning  tban  be  has  done,  vrt  may  venture  to  translate  as  follows:  "  The 
indietment  shall  be  qneahed  with  a  laugb." 


SATIRE  2.  This  sattre,  on  the  luxury  and  gluttony  of  the  Romans,  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Sabine  peasant,  whom  Horace  calls  Ofcllus,  and  wbose  plain  good  sense 
is  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  extravagance  and  tbe  folly  of  tbe  great.  He  delivers  rnles 
of  temperance  with  tbe  utmost  ease  and  simplicity  of  manner,  andthus  bestows  more  truth 
and  liveliness  on  the  pictures,  tban  if  Horace  (who  was  bimseif  known  to  frequent  the 
luxurious  tables  of  the  patricians)  had  inculcated  the  moral  precepts  in  his  own  person. — 
This  satirc  has  bean  the  object  of  Pope's  secondparody  of  Horece,  addrcssed  to  Mr.  Bethel. 
Dunitnfs  Roniun  Literaturt,  voi.  3.  j».  255.  seqq.) 


1.  Boni.   *«  My  good  friends."   Compare  the  Greek  fonns  tya&oi,  iryaQl,  and  consuit 

Dioktnborch,  *4  Sii.  ital  2.  240.  Vietre  pano.   "  To  live  cheerfully  upon  little."  2. 

Nu  num  hic  sermo  est.    Compare  Introductory  Remarks.  3.  Abnormis  sapuns,  erauaqw: 

Minerta.  <*  A  philosopher  without  roles,  and  of  strong,  roogb  common  sense."  The  ex- 
pression  abnormu  sapicns  is  here  used  to  denote  one  who  was  a  follower  of  no  sect,  and 
derived  his  doctrines  and  precepts  from  no  rules  of  philosopbising  as  laid  down  by  otbers, 
bot  who  dxew  them  all  from  bis  own  breast,  and  was  guided  by  his  own  convictions  res- 
nectio^  the  fitness  or  uofitnoss  of  tbings.   Hence  tbe  Oreek  term  abroitiaimf  might  be  herr 
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very  properly  apolicd.  The  phrasc  crassa  Minereah  mcaut  to  desijni!*  ont,  wbo  fcas  ac 
acquaiotance  with  pbilosophical  subtleties  or  tho  preeepts  of  art,  bat  is  swayed  by  tke 

dictates  and  suggestions  of  plain,  native  sense.  4.  Mensasquc  nUesta  "  And  ^enog 

tables,"  i.  e.  glittering  ivith  plate.  6.  Quum  stupet  insanis,  &c.  "Wfeea  the  «t>U  I 

dazzled  by  thc  scnseless  glere."  The  allusion  in  tbe  term  iusani*  appearstobe  tothefcBy 
of  tbose  who  indulge  in  sucb  displays.    Some  comineotators,  howevtr,  aiake  it  eeninleat 

simply  to  in^cntibus.  7.  Impransi.   "  Before  you  have  dined,"  or,  mort  fotery,  u  apaf 

from  spiendid  banquets."  8.  Dieam  si  poUro,  dtc.    The  idca  intended  to  be  coaveytdbr 

tbe  wbole  passage  is  as  follows :  Tbe  mind,  wben  allured  by  a  splendid  banquet,  bocoa» 
like  a  corrapt  judge,  incapable  of  investigating  tbc  trntb.  He  alone  ibat  iitkintyurf 
hungry  despises  not  conitnon  viands.  Therefore,  if  thou  wilt,  eitberby  buntine  or  rid»; 
or,  should  tbese  please  thee  more,  by  a  performance  of  Grecian  exercises,  by  throaitrk» 
ball  or  discus,  drive  away  loathing,  then,  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  thou  wilt  not  conte&n 
homely  fare,  thou  wilt  not  wait  for  muisum  nor  for  fish,  but  wilt  appease  thy  thirputi  ap. 

petitewilh  plain  bread  and  salt.  9.  Uportm  stetatus,  equove.  &c.   Hooiio;  uid  rvfitr 

formed  among  the  ancients  a  priocipal  part  of  thoae  eaercises  by  wbich  the  body  *t» 
thougbt  to  be  best  prepared  for  the  toils  of  war.  Compare  Ode  3.  24. 54.  and  EfisL  1. 18. 
49. 

10.  Romana  militia.  "  The  jan^ial  exercises  of  Itome  "  The  two  mo*i  impor.ant  . 
these,  hunting  and  riding.  have^WLbeen  mentioned.— -11.  Jlstuctum  gratcan.  "  Aeo> 
tomed  to  indulge  in  Grecian  gamei/^^hcsc  were  tiie  games  of  the  pua  aad  rfums.  ar 

stated  immediately  after.  1*2.  Molliter  austcrum  studio,  Ac.    «« While  the  eiciteneitof 

tho  sport,  softens,  and  renders  the  player  iusensible  to,  tbe  severity  of  the  «ercise  " — 13. 
Disems.  The  diseus  was  a  qnoit  of  stone,  brass,V  iroo,  which  tbey  threw  by  the  belp  af  i 
thong  put  through  a  bole  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  %ns  of  different  figurw  aod  beint 
sometimes  square,  but  osually  broad  and  round.— Agit.   In  the  sense  of  deleetst  or  afliu 

 13.  Spenu.    41  Desptse  if  tbou  canst."  Nisi  Hymettia  mella  Fakrno,  kc.  Aa  allarn 

to  tho  Roman  drink  calied  mulsum,  which  was  made  of  wioe  and  honey.  A*  tbe  Tuewz 
here  indicates  the  choicest  wine,  so  the  Hymettian  is  meant  to  designate  the  best  bosn/. 
Compare,  io  relation  to  the  latter,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode.  The  drink  beftrt- 

ferred  to  was  generally  taken  to  whet  tbe  appetite.— 17.  Defendens  pixts.  -Prot«tie$ 

itsfish,"  i.  e.  from  being  cau^ht.  Hiemat.   "Isstormy."   Compare  tbe  Greek  TPffy 

—18.  Latrantem  stomaehmn.  *•  A  buogry  atomach."  Literally,  "  a  barking  stotaaca, ' 
i.  e.  one,  that  being  empty  of  aliment,  and  full  of  wind,  dcmands  food  by  tae  noise  itmate 

Gompare  the  version  of  Francis:  '«  The  stomach's  angry  roar."  19.  h  can>adm.  Mn 

tho  price  and  savour  of  thy  food."   Litcrally  •«  in  the  dear-bougbt  savour,"  kc 

20.  Tu pulmentaria  qvaert  sudando.  "Dothou  seek  for  delicate  disbes  in  active eur- 
ctse,"  i.  e.  do  thou  seek  in  active  exercise  for  that  relish,  wbich  delicions  and  costlyvbaA 
are  falsely  tliought  to  bestow.  The  terms  pulmtnlarium  and  pubntntum  oripnally  itvXti 
every  thing  eaten  with  puls.  Subsequently  thcy  came  to  signify  every  thing  eaten 
orbcsides  brcad,  and  hence,  finally,  they  serve  toindicateallmannerof  delicateandsuiapwo 
dishes.  There  is  thought  to  be  some  allusibn  in  the  text  to  the  story  told  of  Socrates,  (eon- 
pare  Cicero,  Tusc.  Qvoes/.  5.  34.)  who  being  observed  on  one  occasioo  takiag  tery  sttm 
esercise  in  wolking,  and  being  asked  the  reason  of  this,  replied,  «*f»»  sway*,  "Iauj^ 

a  nice  disb  ready  for  my  supper."  Compare  Wicland,  ad  loc.  21.  Pingum  ritiu  cfi«"P 

«'  Bloated  and  pale  with  eacessive  indulgence."    Vitiis  here  alludes  to  high4ivb|  gesertUy 

and  to  all  the  evils  that  follow  in  its  train.  Ostrea.    To  be  prononnced,  in  nethcal  rttd- 

ing,  as  a  dissyllable,  ost-ra.  ^22.  Scarus.   Corapare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode,  t» 

 Lagots.    The  Vngols  is  quite  unknown :  some  think  it  a  bird,  otber>  a  fi»h-  Tbe  fow 

very  probably,  is  the  true  opinion,  as  the  llsh  of  this  name  (tbe  Cyclopiems  Lumpti»  n> 
dern  ichthyology)  U  Dot  csculent.  The  bird  Lagois  is  said  to  have  tasted  like  a  bare,  wataf 
it»  name  from  the  Greek  Aay^.  Baxter  qrakes  it  the  same  with  fhe  Greek  JUyi>»m-  ««r***1 
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n  grouse,  which  the  French  terin  Francolin  and  the  Germans  Birkhuhn  or  Btrghuhn.  Schnei- 
ter,  howcver,  in  his  Lexicon  (s.  ».  Xayw>)  thinks  that  thc  lagopus  corresponds  to  the 


23.  tftx  te/iw»  eripiam,  «tc.  ««  And  yet  with  difficulty  will  I  prevent  tbee,  if  a  pcacock  be 
lerved  up,  from  wishing  to  gratify  thy  paJate  with  this,  rather  than  a  fowl,  misled  as  thou 
irt  by  mere  outside,  because,'*  &c.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this  :  And  yet, 
u  ter  aii  my  advice,  and  all  my  precepts  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  have  no  easy  task  in  era- 
licating  from  thy  mind  that  false  opinion,  whicb,  based  on  raere  exlernal  appeanrace,  leads 
hee  to  preferthe  peacock,  as  an  article  of  food,  to  the  common  fowl,  mereiy  because  tbe 

ormerisa  dearer  bird,  and  adorned  with  a  rich  and  gaudy  plumage.  Pavone.  The 

>eacock  first  became  known  tothe  weat  inthe  time  of  Alexander,  thisconquerorbavingscen 
he  bird  for  the  first  lime  in  India.  They  soon,  however,  became  very  common  in  Greece, 
unce,  according  to  tbe  poet  Antipbanes,  who  was  contemporary  with  Alexander,  and  sur- 
'ived  him,  a  single  pair  of  these  birds,  brought  into  Greece,  had  multiplied  to  such  a  degree 
hat  peacocks  became  more  common  than  quails.  (Athenaeus.  9.  5C.— rei.  3.  p.  467.  td. 
Schweigh.)  Aristotle  also,  who  outlived  his  royal  pupil  only  about  two  years,  speaks  in 
nany  places  of  tbe  peacock  as  a  bird  weil  known.  Menodorus,  tbe  Samian,  states,  that  the 
leople  of  his  native  island  were  the  first  probably  who  rcared  this  species  of  bird.  AIl, 
lowever,  that  we  can  safely  infer  from  this  is,  that  Samos  was  the  first  station  in  tbeir  pas - 
age  from  Asia  to  Europe,  not  that  it  was  the  native  place  of  these  birds.  Hence,  too,  we 
nay  account  for  the  peacock's  being  sacred  to  Juno,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  tutelary 
leity  of  Samos.  (Atkcnacug,  14»  77. — vol.  5.  j>.  383.  td.  Schtctigh.)  Among  the  Romans  the 
^eacock  was  held  in  bigh  estimation.  Hortensius,  tbe  orator,  first  introduced  this  foreign 
uxury,  at  a  supper  which  he  gave  when  admitted  tnto  the  college  of  pricsts,  and  M.  Aufidius 
Lurco  was  the  first  Roman  who  took  up  the  fattening  of  peacocks  as  a  regulur  branch  of 
business;  from  whtch  he  realised,  according  to  Pliny,  sisty  thousand  sesterces  yearly. 
iPlin.  H.  2V.  10. 23.)  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  ages  the  peacock  maintaincd  its  gronnd  as 
a  first-rate  delicacy,  and  the  books  of  chivalry  make  frequent  mention  of  it,  as  forroing  one 
}f  the  principal  diahes  at  the  Cours  plenicres  of  the  princes  of  the  day.  The  old  Ro- 
tnancers,  too,  call  it  the  most  fitting  and  the  noblest  food  for  gentle  knights  and  ladies  (air. 
Consult  Curne  dt  St.  PaUtme,  sur  VAncietnne  CheraUrie,  Mcmoire  3.  princip. 

25.  Vanis  rerum.   A  Graecism  for  vanis  rcbus.  26.  Et  pkta  pandai  spcctacula  cauda. 

"  Aod  onfolds  to  tbe  viewa  brilliant  spectacle  with  its  gaudy  tail  "   Compare  the  beautifnl 

Jescription  of  Pliny  (H.  JV.  10. 22.)  "  Gemmantcs  laudatus  expandit  crtorts"  27.  Tanquam 

id  rtm,  &c.   "  As  if  this  were  any  thing  to  the  purpose,"  i.  e.  as  if  this  xarity  and  beauty 

of  tbe  peacock  bave  any  tbing  at  all  to  do  with  the  taste  of  it.  28.  Coclo  num  adest,  &c. 

Vo  ecthlipsis  operates  ui  ntrm,  but  in  metrical  reading  the  word  must  be  retained  unaltered, 

oclo  num  adest.    CS*%*t*  explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  9.  38.  Honvr  idem.   "  The 

aroe  beauty."— 8».  Carne  tamm  quamvis,  &c.  The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  given 
■ise  to  much  contrariety  of  opinion.  The  following  appears  to  ns  to  yield  the  fairest  sense : 
'  Though  there  is  indeed  a  difference  in  the  flVsb  of  the  fowl  and  the  peacock,  yet  is  it 
ilainly  evident  thatthou  art  decetved  not  more  hy  the  latterthan  the  former,  but  raerely  by 
he  discrefency  in  esternal  appcarance."  i.  e.  Quamnis  dislat  gallinae  caro  a  pavonisfcimm 
tihil  (non)  hac  (pavoms)  magis  iUa  (galiinae,  sed)  wnparibus  formis  deceptum  te  esf  patet. 


 Esto.   Compare  the  Greek  eJa. 

31.  Undc  datum  scntis.  Forimrfe  tibi  conccssum  est  vt  sentias.  "  Whencc  is  it  given  thee 
o  perceive."  i.  e.  by  what  means  art  thou  able  to  discover.  The  scholiast  alludes  to  tbis 
licety  of  taste,  on  the  part  of  tbe  Roman  epicures,  by  wbtch  they  pretended  to  be  cble  to 
ell  whether  a  fish  had  been  taken  between  the  Mulvian  and  Sublician  brtdges,  or  at  tbe 
nouth  of  the  Tiber.  Iu  the  former  case,  thc  fish  was  thought  to  bave  a  better  taste,  as 


having  been  caught  in  morc  rapid  water.  *'  Qiti  palati  subtititate  gloriator,  ntiims  ssfons 
oiunt  tsse  piSces  ittas  qui  ropidiorc  urnla  exercentur  (t.  e.  circomaguntur)  fi<tn  eri  hnp&vrs 
torpescunt:  idcirco  diruntur  lupi  csse  rncliores  qui  inttr  duos  pontcs  (i.  «.pontem  Milvicm  <;t 
Sublicium)  ubi  aqnn  roneitatior  est,  quam  qui  in  ostiis  Tiberis."——Lvpu,  Thepike.  Tto 
Perca  labrax  of  modern  ichthyology.  Compare  the  Greek  \66pa$. — &  Amsus  Tua. 
The  Tlber. 


33.  Laudas  insane  irilibrttn,  &c.  The  poet  now  passes  to  another  piece  of  folty  in  th- 
zourtnytdsot  the  day,  by  whom  the  rarer  the  food  the  raore  hlghly  is  H  erteemed,  udthc 
loore  eagerly  sought  after,  while  other  viands,  of  equal  flavour  in  every  respttt.ire  de$f»c 
becaose  they  are  common  and  easy  to  be  procured.  Thus,  the  cue  of  the  mullet  &n4pake 
ia  cited,  the  former  a  small,  the  latter  a  long  fiah.  tf  the  mullet,  wbich  seldom  exeeeded 
two  pounds,  according  to  Pliny  (H.  N.  9.  17.),  even  when  kept  in  the  vkaria  udftfQMt  «t 
the  ricb,  could  only  be  procured  of  three  ponnds'  weight,  it  was  esteemedooe  cf  tbe  greeter. 
of  rarities,  whiie  the  pike,  though  weighing  many  pounds,  was  thougbt  to  be  farifi  iokrior 
34.  Mullum.  florace  here  alludcs  to  a  three-pound  raullet,  as  a  priie  ofnreoccw» 
rencc.  Macrobiua,  however,  (Sat.  2.  12.),  states,  that  mutlets  of  a  greater  wei*ht  vere 
common  in  bis  days.  Martial,  (Ep.  10.  31.),  roentions  one  of  four  pounds.  Seoea  [Epuf> 
95.)  iuforms  os,  that  one  of  four  pounds  and  a  half  was  prcsented  to  thc  emperor  Tiberiis, 
which  the  latter  ordered  to  be  taken  to  market  and  sold.  It  was  booght  by  P.  Ocfavmifor 
6re  ihousand  sesterces!  The  mullet  of  which  Juvenal  speaks,  (4.  15.)  vm  sii  pooads,  **i 
hrought  a  thnusand  sesterces  per  pound  (  In  the  reign  of  Caiigula,  aceordur,  to  fliny 
(9. 18.),  Asinius  Celer  guve  eight  tbousand  sesterces  for  a  fish  of  this  specfe.  tsd  tbe  »mc 
wriler  statcs,  tbat  une  had  been  taken  in  the  Indian  ocean  weighing  eigbty  pooadi:  wbst 
an  invnluable  prize  woultl  this  have  been,  as  Pliny  well  remarks,  had  il  ooly  beea  caagbt 
on  thc  shores  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  !— — In  singula  qutm  minuas  puhtetia  um*  ist 
"Whichthou  art  compelled  to  cnt  into  small  bhs."  Compare  tbe  venioa  ot  Wieland, 
"  den  du  doch  in  kleinc  Bissen  serschneiden  musst !"  The  allusion  ts  tbthe  sroall  piecesto 
which  the  fish  must  be  divided,  in  ordcr  tbat  eacb  of  the  guests  may  bave  a  saare.  DSriif 
wilh  less  propriety,  as  we  conceive,  refers  the  term  pulmenta  to  diahes  made  of  partJ  «f 
(he  mullet,  and  which  tirc  served  up,  not  at  one  entertainment,  but  at  several  io  fflcce> 
sion. 


35.  Ducit.   Inthesense  of  irahit  orcopef.  37.  His.    Alluding  to  mollets. — » 

junus  raro  stomachus,  &c.  In  constructlon  (if  tbe  Koe  be  genoine)  roro  mast  be  jwnd  *n* 
jejunus,  and  the  allosion  is  to  tbe  stomach  of  tbe  rich,  which  is  bere  deferibed » "tsreij 
huogry."  This  therefore  is  tbe  reason,  according  to  Ofellus  and  the  poet,  whj  tbe  stomach 
of  the  rich  contemns  common  food,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  smail  mdktont^e 

large  pike.  39.  Maguum.    Understand  muilum.  40.   AH  Hamvyiis  ^ 

cibus.  "  Eiclaims  a  gUliet  worthy  of  the  ravenous  Harpies,"  i.  e.  exclainn  jobw  ^>ttoo, 
wbose  craving  paunch  renders  him  a  fit  companion  for  thc  ravenous  Harpits  A.'«g*™s 
tbese  fabled  creations  of  poetry,  compare  Vrrgil,  Acn.  3.  219.  seqq.  and  Ht*u\awi  * 

10).  3*  41.  CaquiU  horum  opsonia.    "  Taint  the  dishes  of  these  raeo."— -9?***** 

putf  t  aper,  &c.    "  Though  the  boar  and  the  fresh-caught  turbot  are  already  naaJW»  w*en 

surfeiting  abundance  provokes  the  sickened  stomach;  when,  overloaded 

prefers  rape^  and  sharp  eleeampane."    Putet  is  here  equivalent  to  nauseam  cnst .udtbc 

oxymoron  is  worth  noting  between  it  and  reeens.  Rhombus.   Conpara  Espamtory 

Notes,  Epode  2.  50.— 43.  Rapula.  The  rape  is  a  plant  of  the  genus  Brsssica,  a»«d  u* 
colc-rape,  and  cole-aeed,  and  of  which  the  navew,  or  French  tunrip,  fe  a  variety. — <*• 
Inulas.  The  elecampane  marks  a  genus  of  plaots,  of  many  species.  Tbe  common  elecio 
pane  has  a  perennial,  thick,  branching  root,  of  a  strong  odour,  and  ii  astd  »  me*dn».  * 
is  sometiroes  called  yellow  star-wort.  Horace  applies  to  this  herh  the  epithet  addas.  not. « 
tho  scholiant  pretends.  becaoae  it  waa  commoury  preserved  in  vinegar,  bot  frora  thesbsv 
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«md  pungcut  nature  of  Ihe  plant  itself,  According  to  Plrny,  (ff.  JV.  19.  6.),  ttte  elecampane 
of  itself  1s  hurtful  to  the  stomachs,  but  when  well  prepared  becomes  very  wholesome.  He 
adds  that  there  were  many  ways  of  curing  its  harshness.  The  Germans,  at  tlio  present  day, 
are  said  to  candy  the  foot,  like  ginger,  calling  it  German  spice.  The  Greek  name  of  the 
inula  is  DJviov,  end,  as  Plinjr  informs  us,  it  was  so  called  becaase  it  was  said  to  have  spruog 

from  tbe  tears  of  Helen.    Compare  DioscoriHcs,  1.  27.  Ntalum  omnis  abacia,  &c.  "  Nor 

is  every  kind  of  bomely  fare  yet  driven  awny  from  the  banquets  of  the  rich."    Beg  is  bere 

used,  as  elsewhere  in  Horace,  in  the  sense  of  beattor,  dkior,  &c.  46.  Nigris  eitis.  Co- 

lum«Ua(12.  48.)  recommends  tbe  dark-coloured  olives  asthe  best  for  preserving.  Tbere 
axe  raany  sorts  or  varieties  of  olives.    Cato  mentions  eight.    Columella  enumerates  tei», 

but  trwiks  there  may  be  more.    Compare  Martyv,  ad  Virg.  Gtorg.  2. 85.  Haud  ita  pridtm, 

&c.  "  It  is  not  so  long  ago,  Uiat  tbe  table  of  Galtonius,  the  crycr,  was  esclairoed  against  by 
all  for  having  a  sturgcon  served  upon  it,"  i.  e.  was  exclairaed  against  by  all,  for  this  piece  of 
extravagance  in  one  of  such  contracted  means.  This  is  the  Gallonius  whom  Lucilius  laslies 
in  his  satires,  and  whom,  for  his  gluttony,  he  calls  gurgts.  Compare  Cicero,  de  fm.  3.  8. 
where  the  verses  io  question  are  preserved.  » 

"  0  Publi,  0  gurges,  Galloni,  es  homo  mitcr, 
Coitsumis  sauilla  ntout  accincnstrc  cum  dcctanano  ' 

«  • 

 47.  Accipcm  re.   The  sturgeon  with  us  is  far  from  being  regarded  as  a  delicacy.   lu  Uie 

time  of  Pliny,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  viewed  as  a  comraon  fish,  and  the  nnturalist  ex- 
presses  his  surprise  at  thefallen  fortunes  of  this  u  piscium  apud  antiquos  nobilissimi."  So,iu 
the  present  instance,  ueitber  Horace  nor  Ofellus  praise  the  sturgeon,  but  they  only  allude  to 
the  chauge  of  tastes  in  the  case  of  this  fish  and  the  turbot,  tbe  latter  baving  completely  su- 
perseded  the  former. 

i 

48.  Quid  f  tum  rhombos,  &c.  The  meaning  is,  that  the  turbot  is  now  in  as  great  repute  as 
tbe  sturgeoo  was  in  the  time  of  Gallonius.   Did  the  sea  then  furnish  no  tarbols  7  Fhr  frora 

it ;  but  no  fool  bad  as  yet  brought  them  into  fashion.  50.  Dontc  vo$  auclor  docuit  practo- 

rius.  "  UnUl  a  man  of  praetoriau  rank  first  taught  you  to  eat  these  birds."  The  allusiop  ts 
to  a  certain  Asinius  Sempronius  Rufus,  who  was  the  first  tbat  introduced  young  storks  as  an 
article  of  food,  an  addition  to  the  luxuries  of  the  tabie  made  in  the  reign  of  Au"ustus. 
Ilorace,  in  gtving  {Sempronius  the  appellation  of  praetorius,  indulges  ia  a  bttter  sarcasm. 
This  individual  nevcr  was  praetor ;  he  had  raerely  stood  candidate  for  the  ofSce,  and  bad 
been  rejected  by  tbe  people  on  account  of  tbe  badness  of  bis  private  cbaracter.  Equally 
severe  is  tbe  following  epigram,  written  on  tbe  occasion,  end  ascrtbing  bis  defeat  totbe 
people*s  baving  reveoged  tbe  destrucUon  of  the  siorks : 

«*  Ciconiarvm  Rufus  Ule  condilor, 
Hic  est  duobus  dtgantior  Plaucis ; 

Suffragiorum  puncia  non  tulit  scpltin.  % 
Ciconiumm  populus  ullus  ttt  mortttn." 

61.  Edixtrit.   Another  hit  at  Sempronius.   FJicert  properly  means  to  is&ue  anedictas 

praetor.  53.  Sordidus  «  tenui  rictu,  &c.   Ofellus  thus  far  has  been  inveigbing,  tbroogh 

tbe  poet,  against  tbe  luxurious  and  the  gluttohous,  and  recommending  a  plain  and  siropie 
course  of  life.  He  now  interposes  a  caution,  and  warns  us  that  this  plain  mode  of  lUe, 
which  he  advocates,  must  by  nn  means  be  confounded  with  a  mean  and  sordtd  one.— — 54. 
Namfruslra  vitium  vitartris  itlud,  &C.  "  For  to  no  purpose  wilt  thou  have  shunned  that 
vice  whtch  has  jnstbeen  condemned,  if  thou  perversely  turn  oway  to  its  opposUe."  Con- 

sult  Various  Readings.  Avidienas.   A  fictiUous  name  most  probably.  We  know  nothtng 

€a\rther  of  this  persooage  Ihan  wbat  Horsce  siates.   His  filth  and  his  impudence  obfained 
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for  bioi  the  nick-name  of  "  Dog."  He  ate  olives  that  were  five  yean  old,  whereu  tirey 
wcre  usually  accounted  good  for  nothing  after  two  years.— — 66.  Duetm.   1  Denved*— ■ 

57.  Est.      Eats."    From  cdo.  58.  Acnisi  mutatum,  hc.    u  And  avoids  pounne  ooitiH 

wine  until  it  has  become  sour."   Consult  Various  Readings.   Parcit  dtjvUtrt  is  ele§w^ 

used  for  non  defundit,  or  nonvult  defundere.  Etcujus  oJorem  olci  r^umj  ittfen%kt. 

The  order  of  construction  b  as  follows :  Et  (licebit  UU  aJbatus  celebret  rephe,  tetslts,  akw 
fcstos  dierum)  ipse  instiilat,  bUibri  eomu,  eaulxbus,  olcura,  odorem  cujus  olr  ntqvcm  j*rftm 

non  parcus  veteris  aceti.  69.  Liccbit.    "  Altbough."  !n  the  sense  of  lieet  or  e«ntu.  Cea- 

pare  Epode  15. 19.  60.  Repotta.  The  repolia  was  an  entertainmeot  givraby  tb<  hobtK 

on  the  day  after  the  marriage,  wheo  presents  were  sent  to  the  bride  by  her friend?  ardr? 
lations,  and  she  began  to  act  as  mistress  of  the  family  by  performing  sacredntes.  ftw 
in  explaining  the  term,  gives  us  also  its  etymology.  "  Repotia  :  postridie  nupt  as  cpid  wrai, 
maritum  cocnatur,  quia  quasi  rejicitur  potatio,"  i.  e.  a  repetition  of  festivity,  (rt  andpjfe.] — 
Dierum  festos.    A  Graecbm  for  dies  fcstos.— — 61.  Albatus.    "  Clothed  in  wbite '  Tbe  ge- 
neral  coluor  of  the  Koman  toga  was  wbite:  thbcolour,  however,  was  peculiarlj  adorted  b? 
the  guests,  or  tbose  who  bore  a  part,  at  formal  banquets,  or  on  occasions  of  ureaom 
Compare  Cicero,  (i»  Vatin.  13.)  "  Cum  ipse  epuii  dominus,  Q.  Arriut,  albatus  eiat" — Ipu 
"  With  his  own  handa."   In  this  showing  his  mean  and  sordtd  babits,  since,  afriidfrtft» 
guests,  or  his  slaves,  shonld  be  too  profuse  of  his  oil,  had  as  it  was,  he  pours  it  oirt  ikd*! 
Nor  is  this  all :  he  pours  it  out  drop  by  drop  (intliUat).   Moreover,  Aie  vessel  cootaisiaj  i 
was  oi  two  pounds'  weigbt,  as  if  it  vrere  his  whole  store,  and  it  was  of  horn  tbst  it  avgts 

last  the  longer.  62.  Veteru  non  parcus  aeeti.   Tbis,  at  first  view,  seemi  not  to  agree  «ttb 

the  close  and  sordid  character  of  Avidienus,  because  old  vinegar  is  alwaysthebest  Heact 
some  commentators  have  been  disposed  to  make  vtteris,  in  tbe  present  passage.  ntit 
"stalo*'  or  "flat."  On  thc  other  hand,  Gesner  thinks  that  tbe  early  reading,  *m  hrjw 
aceti,  wodld  answer  better  than  the  reccived  one.  There  appears  to  be  no  necessfy  fcov- 
ever,  for  either  the  one  or  tbe  otherofthese  remarks.  Old  vinegar  was  not  morccwlj 
than  ncw,  and  besides  it  would  serve  better  to  conquer  the  tasle  of  bb  oi). 

64.  Ulrum.    Alluding  to  the  case  of  Gallonius  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  Avitlierms  n 

the  other.     Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Utrum;  Gallonivm  at \  Avidienun f  Httuji 

lupus,  &c.   "  On  thb  side,  as  tbe  saying  b,  presses  the  wolf,  on  tbat  tbe  oog  "  Westvt 
here  a  proverbial  form  of  expression,  used  wbenever  one  was  between  two  danren  e^uly 
threatening.    Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Prortrhinm:  nam  ubi  rts  duae  nobis  nokstet  »»•"'* 
scpuftnant,  co proverbio  utimur.n    In  thc  present  instancc  tlie  adage  applies  with  reroirli^ 
felicity,  lupus  denoting  the  glutton,  and  canis  Avidienus.— ^>5.  Mundus  erit,  quim 
sordidus,  &c.   "  He  will  be  regarded  as  one  that  observes  tbe  decenctes  and  propneues  a 
life,  wbo  does  not  offend  by  aordid  habits,  and  who  gives  no  occasion  for  ceasure  by  rw- 
ninginto  either  eitreme  of  conduct,"  t.  e.  by  either  carrying  a  regard  for  tbe  pcoprielits  c< 
)ife  too  far  on  the  one  hand,  or  indulging  in  sordidness  or  want  of  cleanlinsss,  (wbeth^- 
intentional  or  tbe  result  of  careless  habits,)  on  tbe  other.   Of  each  of  tbese  opovke  est 
racters  aa  example  is  given,  tbe  one  carrying  a  regard  for  exactness  and  preciswa  te  ««■ 
an  extrerae  as  to  panbh  hb  slaves  for  the  most  trifling  ombsion,  and  tbe  other,  a  good-« 
tured,  easy,  and  indulgent  master,  who  lets  his  slaves  act  jdst  as  they  please,  and  ihe  cow 
quence  of  which  is,  that  tbese  uegligent  domestics  even  serve  greasy  water  (untut*  <*fsan'' 
to  his  guests.-     6*7.  Albuci  senis  excmplo.   Compare  the  account  given  of  Jiiffl  ^or 
phyrion :  "  Wu  est  Mbucius,  qwi  ct  atarus  (?)  et  clcgavs  cmvmorum  apparator  sacvxa  ^liL, 
in  •erwi,"  and  that  of  the  schoHast:  "  Aspcrin  cxigcnda  asingulis  pensi  raiimt  ettipr- 
doque,  adcn,  ut  servos  mnnunquam  custigaret  prius  et  eacdtrtt  qucrm  pceccssent,  dtetrj.  rtnn  *• 
ne,  cum  pcccasscnt,  caedcrc  iunc  ei  non  racaret."   We  have  taken  tbe  liberty  of  eipresn&g 
doubt  with  regard  to  that  part  of  Porpbyriorfs  scholium,  in  which  Albucius  is  stj teimxrx 

 67.  Dum  munia  didit.   "  While  he  assigns  them  tbeir  several  employmemV'  TbetJ 

ranniral  mester  punishes  before  hand,  in  anticipation  of  the  oftence.   Compare  prereJifl' 
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t&it.  68.  Simplcz  Naeviut.   "  The  easy,  good-natured  Naevius."   Compare  (he  expla. 

«ation  of  Zeune:  "  Nimis  lenis  erga  serww."  G8.  Unctam  aquam.  "  Greasy  water."  Com- 

.areooteoo  verse64,  toward  the  end.  Wieland  deservedly  ridiculcs  the  explanation  of 
Baxter,  who  imagines  that  Naeviu?,  not  content  with  perfuming  the  ctip  as  others  were 
iccustomed  to  do,  actually  perfumed  the  water  which  it  containcd !  ,:  Caeteri  lauti  inungc 
iani  vinarios  calues.  iste  vero  rappa  lautior  lautissimis  tel  ipsam  aquam  odtiwm  fecit."  What  a 
trauge  pereeption  of  tbe  meaning of  Horace  does  this  comment  of  Baxter's  display,  and 
iow  surprising  that  Gesner  should  have  left  such  an  expositiun  to  be  corrected  by  olhers. 

i 

71.  Variac  res.    "  A  mixture  of  one*s  food."   Equivalent,  literally,  to  varia  ciborum  gene- 

a.  72.  Memor  illius  escae,  &c.    "  When  thou  callest  to  mind  that  fare,  which,  simpte  in 

is  nature,satso  well  on  thy  stomach  in  former  days."  75.  Stomachoque  tumultum,  &c. 

Uorace  is  thooghtto  have  borrowed  this  idea  from  a  passage  in  Hippocrates,  where  it  isob- 
:erved,  that  different  meats  breed  a  sedition  in  the  stomacb  ;  some  digesling  sooner,  othcrs 
ater.  ■  ■  76.  Pituiia.  To  be  pronounccd,  in  metrical  reading,  pit-tcita.- — 77.  Coena  dubia. 
•  From  a  doubtful  banquet."  Coena  dubia  denotes  a  fcnst,  where  tbere  nre  so  many  dishes 
hat  a  man  knows  not  whicb  to  eat  of ;  and,  consequently,  a  splrndid  banqtiet  where  every 
uxury  and  delicacy  present  themselves  :  whereas  coena  ambigua  merely  si^nifies  a  banquet 
lalf  naeat  and  half  fish,  served  up  together.  The  expression  coena  dubia  would  seem  to  have 
leen  first  used  by  Terence.  It  occurs  in  his  Phormio,  (2.  2.  28.)  "  coena  dubia  apponitur^ 
nd  the  explanation  is  also  given  there  :  "  Vbi  tu  dubius,  qui/l  sumas  putissimum:'  Compare 
Mius  IlalicuM,  4.  188.  where  dubia  cuspis  is  employed  ("  dubia  meditatus  cuspide  rmW»),  and 
lenotes  a  spear  which  one  holds  in  his  hand,  being  in  doubt  whom  to  attack  with  it  first." 

:onsult  Drakenborch  ad  Stf.  Ital  l.  c.  Quia  corpus  ouustum,  6cc.  "  Besides  this,  the  body, 

>vercbaxged  with  yesterday*s  excess,  weighs  down  the  soul  also  along  witfi  it,  aud  fixes  to 
he  earth  thisportion  of  tbe  divine  esseoce,"  or,  more  freely,  "  and  plunges  in  matter  this 
mrlicle  of  the  divinity."  Horace.  to  give  a  higher  idca  of  the  nobleness  and  dignity  of  the 
oul,  borrows  tbe  language  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  Stoics,  but  particularly  tbe  Platonists, 
especting  the  origin  of  the  human  soul.  Tbese  and  other  schools  of  aocient  philosopby 
>elieved  the  souls  of  men  to  be  so  many  portious  or  eraanations  of  the.deity.  Compare 
^irgilt  Aen.  6;  730.  "  Igneus  cst  ollis  vigvr  et  coelestis  origo  Seminibus:,  Consult  also  Bcyne, 
xd  loc. 

80.  Dicto  citrus.  Referring,  not  to  sopori,  but  to  curata  membra.  Tbe  allnsion  is  now  to 
i  frngal  repast,  in  opposition  to  "  a  doubtful"  oiie,  and  to  the  ease  and  quickness  with  whicli 
uch  a  rueal  as  tbe  forraer  is  despatchcd,  as  well  as  to  tbe  r  eaceful  slumbers  which  it  brings, 

ind  the  renewed  bodily  vigour  which  it  beslows  for  the  labours  of  the  ensuing  day.  61. 

"racscripta  ad  munia.  "  To  his  prescribed  duties,"  i.  e.  to  the  duties  of  im  calling,— — -82.  ■ 
lIic  lamcn  ad  melius,  &c.  "  And  yet  evcn  this  abstemious  man  may  on  certain  occasions 
lave  rccourse  to  better  cbeer."— — 84.  Tenualum.  "  VVorn  out  with  toil."— -— Ubique. 
'  And  wben."  86.  Tibi  quidnam  accedet  ad  istnm,  &.c.  "  Wbat  wiil  be  added  for  thee  to 
hat  soft  indulgence,  which,young  and  vigorous,  thou  art  now  anticipating,  if  either  ill  heaitU 
ir  enfeobling  age  sball  come  upon  thee  ?"  i.  e.  thou  art  now  anticipating  the  only  thlng 
hat  can  support  thee  amid  the  pains  of  stckness.  or  under  the  pressure  of  age.   When  oge 

ind  «ickneM  come,  wherc  will  be  tbeir  aid  ?  90.  Crcdo.   "  I  presnme."  Quod  hospcs 

ardius  adveniens,  bc.  "  Thal  a  guest,  arriving  later  than  ordinary,  mtght  better  partake  of 
t,  tainted  aa  U  w*s,  than  that  the  greedy  master  should  devour  it  all  himself,  while  sweet." 
tntegrum  has  here  the  force  of  recentem,  «  fresh,"  "  sweet."— 92.  Hos  utinam  interhtroas, 

cc.   Ofellus  is  io  earnest.   The  poet  indolges  in  a  joke.  93.  Tellus  prima.   "  The 

/oungearth."  The  good  Otellus,  in  his  earnestness,  confounds  the  "  ansiqui"  and  their 
4  rancidus  «per"  with  tbe  happy  beings  who  Hved  in  the  golden  age,  and  the  rich  banquets 
hat  nature  provided  them.  Compare  fVidand,  ad  toc— — Tulisstt.  In  aflusion  to  the  be^ 
ief,  that  the  primitive  race  of  men  were  produced  from  tbe  earth.  Comearc  Esplanalory 
Votes,  Serm.  1.  3. 90 
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94.  £)as  aliquid famae,  kc.  "  Hast  thou  any  regard  for  farac,  wbich  dnss  (befcAn 
car  more  sweetly  than  music  ?"  Tbe  idea  here  intended  to  be  conTeyede  sai  tobtbor- 
rowed  from  a  remark  of  Antisthenes,  the  philosopher.  Compare  tbe  $ev^«n  o!  Por^,- 
rion  :  *'  Hoc  Antistkenes  dixissc  traditur.  Is  enim,  cam  vidissct  addauvXm  tKuievm  m* 
um/Utbus  dcditum,  ait.  mistrum  te,  ado'e»csn$^  qtti  nunquam  audisli  romnu  <mnu,  Umit% 
tssam."  Compare  also  the  passage  of  Cicero  relative  to  Themistocles  (aroira-9.)  "  Tb- 
mistoclem  dixisse  aiunl,  cum  ex  eo  quaererttur,  quod  ecroama,  aut  cnjus  roctt&\iaii»Rtewsmt: 

ejus  a  quo  sua  virtus  aptime  pracdicaretur.u  96.  Una  cum  damno.    -  Ak)(t$Tfkna  to  ftr- 

tune."  97.  Iratum pairaum.   The  severity  of  uncles  was  proverbial.  Coajot  Emm»j 

Chil.  2.  ctnt.  4.  39.  cd.  Steptu  p.  463.  ("  Nc  tis  patruus  mihi")  and  the  ttanU  tf*$n\ 
(Clac.  Cic.  s.  v.  patruus),  "  Ptusvidtnt  homines  ct  rfprthcndtint  tcrerivs  ta  vcn  is)cr\* 
quam  in  ams."  So  also  Horace,  Ode  3.  12.  3.  "  patruae  verLera  tinguae" — Ti  tm'  m- 
qmum.  "  Thee,  angry  witb  thyself."— 98.  Quum  durit  egcnti,  dx.  '«Wbuuei,  thc 
price  of  a  balter,  shall  be  watitiug  to  thee  in  thy  poverty."  i.  e-  when  plutigedtiibjedpo- 
verty,  thou  sbalt  not  have  wberewithal  to  purcbase  a  balterio  orderto  potts  eadtothy 
njisery.   Compare  Plautus,  Pseud.  1 .  1 . 86. 

99.  Jurt  inquit  Trausius  istis,  Slc.  These  words  are  supposed  to  proceea*  fice  «Bericl 
and  luiurious  individual.  "  Trausius  (says  some  rich  individual)  is  desenedljnpto^i 
in  such  words  as  tbese  ;  as  fo/  me,  I  possess  great  revenu*»s.  and  riehe*  suficirat  (ot  tkm 
kings."  i.  e.  go  and  read  tbese  wise  lectures  to  Trausius,  I  am  too  rich  lo  mi  ttem.~ 
Trausius  was  pue  who  bad  uastcd  bis  patrimony  in  luxury  and  debaucherj — lOL 
quod  superat,  non  cit,  fcc.  "  Hast  thou  tben  no  better  way  in  wbich  tbou  ruivwi  eBploy  tb/ 
superfluous  resources  ?"— 103.  Cur  eget  indignus  quisqvam.  *'  Why  is  trs  nan.  wbo  oV 
serves  not  so  to  bcf  stitTering  under  the  pressure  of  want  fw    Witb  indigmu  rjw:y.for  »  I*- 

t^ral  translation,  qui  egeal.  105.  Tanlo  etmtiris  aeervo?    The  terms  are  berr  eiiremr'? 

well  selected.    The  wealth  of  tbe  individual  in  queation  is  a  heop,  and  he  do<?  oot 

bis  ricbes  but  ineasures  ihein.  106.  Nimtrvm.    ♦' No  doubt"  Ironical. 

Alluding  to  the  possibiiity  of  his  experiencing  hcreafter  some  reverse 

Pluribus.    "  To  a  thousand  artificia!  wants."  Superbum.     •  Paraiiered."  111  hfmx 

ut  sapiens,  &c.  A  beautiful  comparison.  As  the  prudent  man,  in  time  of  peace,  iarforei 
and  strengtbens  his  resources  against  the  sudden  arrival  of  war  and  ihc  attacb  of  •»  «■*■ 
my,  so  the  tempcrate  man,  in  prosperity,  enjoys  with  moderetion  the  favours  o(  fat"8*»  * 
order  that  tbe  change  to  adversity  may  neitber  bc  toosudden  nor  too  great. 


112.  Ilis.    "  Tbeso  prccepts."  i.  e.  as  nltercd  by  Ofellus.  Puer  hvneego 

"1  took  notice,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  that  tbis  Ofellus  did  not  use  his  rr: 
way  more  freely  wben  unimpaired,  ttian  be  docs  now  that  they  are  diminishei"— 
VUteas  metato  in  agello,  &c.    "  Onc  may  see  the  stouMtearted  countryman,  sorroanW 
his  flocks  and  children,  laliouring  for  hire  on  his  own  farm  now  measured  out  to  anotbff,»^ 
talking  to  thL>  effect."   OfellQs  was  involved  in  the  same  misfortune  with  Virgii,  Ti*a. 
and  Propertlus.   Their  lands  were  distributed  amongthe  vetcran  soldiers  who  baJ  «rtti* 
Philippi  against  Brutus  and  Cassius:  those  of  Ofellus  were  given  to  oce  CmbrenttJ,»*? 

bired  tbeir  former  possessor  to  cultivate  them  for  bim.  Metata.   "  Measured  oot  *«• 

tranaferred  or  assigned  to  another.    In  distributing  the  land  to  the  veterans,  tberoewt^ 

it,  and  allowed  each  so  many  acres.  116.  Temere.    41  Wituout  good  reasoo-"  l** 

profesta.  "  On  a  work-day."  Thc  dies  profesti  were  directly  opposed  to  tbe  diesjtMt-  ^0®" 
pare  tbe  remark  of  Festus,  in  relatiou  to  the  former :  *'  Profesli  dies  dkti.  quod  »-  T™*"  * 

religione  m«u«s,"  i.  e.  proeul  afasto.  119.  Operum  vacuo  per  imbrem.  "  Freed  froa  W** 

by  the  badneas  of  the  weather."  120.  Bene  erat.    "  We  bad  a  pleasant  lime  of  it."  « 

regaled  ourselves  121.  iVit*t7«  *r«.    "Thedried  grape."   A  species  o(  rsism.  & 

grapes  here  referred  to  were  hung  up  within  doors  to  dry.   Compare  /Viny,  (tf ^ 1 

"  DurantaH»{wme)p€rhxcmespcnsili  concanieratac  norfo,"  kc.  122.  DupHtcfa*  |* 

allnsio»  is  to  "the  split  fig.'»  The  sweeteM  figs,  according  to  Aristoll^  we re  rb««fk,: 
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ntra  split,  dried,  and  then  pressed  together  again,  itrxtcaivat.)  Compare  Schneidet,  ad 
Pollad.  de  R.  R.  4.  10. 35.  and  the  note  of  Gargallo,  appended  tohis  Italian  venion.— -123. 
Post  hoc  ludus  crat,  cidpa  polarc  magistra.    "  After  tbis  we  aroused  ourselves  witb  drinking, 

having  Ihe  fine  of  a  buroper  as  the  ruler  of  the  fcast."  Consult  Various  Reeding*.  124. 

Ac  venerata  Cercs,  ita  culmo,  &c.  "  And  Ceres  was  worvhipped,  that  the  corn  might  tbere* 
upon  rise  in  a  lofly  stem."    Vcnerata  is  here  taken  passively,  and  tbe  altusion  is  to  a  libe- 

tion  poured  oot  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  Ita.    Equivalent  to  cenerata.   Comparc  the 

ifialogous  usage  of  the  Greek  ©vw  Surgent.    Understand  ut. 

128.  Nituistis.  "  Have  you  fared."  Equivalent,  by  a  plea&ing  figure,  to  nutriti  estis. 
Compare  the  remarkof  DSring :  "  nam  bene  nutriti.  praecipue  rustici,  nitent  ruttu  ct  corpore." 

— — Ut.    "  Since."— -JYovns  ineola.  Alluding  to  Umbrenus.  129.  Nam  propriae  leiluru, 

&c.  "  For  nature  has  made  neither  him,  nor  me,  nor  any  one  else,  owner  of  a  piece  of 
land  as  a  lasting  possession."  Compare  verse  134.  **  erit  nuUx  proprius."  And  the  expla- 
nation  given  by  D6rtng  to  propriae  in  the  prescnt  pnssage :  "  L  t  propria  cutque  maneai 

perpetua  quasi  possassio."  131.  Ncquitits  aut  tafri  insciliajuris.    "  An  evil  course  of  life, 

or  a  want  of  acquaintance  wilh  the  subleties  of  the  law."  132.  Viraciar  hercs.  "His 

longer-lived  heir."  134.  Erit  nulli  proprius.    "  lt  will  l»e  n  lasting  possession  to  no  one." 

 135.  Quocirca  vivitc  fortes,  &c.   This  concluding  picture  of  a  firmhearted  parent,  en- 

joining  equal  firmnes*  of  spirit  on  his  destitute  offspring,  has  been  completely  mistaken  by 
Baxter,  who  supposes  it  to  bo  a  mere  joke  on  the  part  of  the  pont,  and  a  sportive  imitation 
of  cpicverse!  Wieland  bestows  a  Wcil-merited  castigation  on  the  unlucky  commentator 
— The  train  of  ideas  at  the  conclusion  of  this  satire  is  »ell  expressed  in  the  following  ano- 
nymous  Greek  epigraro»  from  which  Horace  very  probabTy  tkrived  it. 

ayfif  *  K\atutvilov  ytvSpqv  irori,  vvv  vi  Mrv/rjro» . 

Kai  rrfXtv  ii£  fripov  fifytopai  tif  Irtoov. 
sal  ydp  Utlvof  fyeiv  fit  vor  ^tro,  ko\  x&tv  ovrc< 

olcrar  tl?\  o  o\o>s  oWcvfc,  aXM  Tt^- 


8ATIRE  3.  Horace  l.c  re  converscs  with  a  Stoic,  jwho  was  well  knovvu  at  Kome  for  ttc 
extravagant  opinions  wbiclt  hc  entertaincd.  In  this  fictitious  dialogue  the 
pretended  philosopber  adduces  the  authority  of  a  brothcr  cbarlatan,  to  prove  that  all  man- 
kind  are  mad,  with  the  exception  of  the  stoical  sagc.  Tbey  deal  out  foily  to  cvery  one  in 
large  portions,  and  assign  Horace  himself  his  full  share.  The  various  clas^es  of  mec,  the 
ambitious,  luxurious,  avaritious,  and  amorotis,  are  distributed  by  them,  as  it  were,  into  so 
many  groups,  or  pictures,  of  exquisite  taste  and  beauty,  in  which  are  delincated,  wttn  ad- 
mirable  skill,  all  the  ruling  passions  that  tyranoizc  ovcr  tbe  heart  of  man.  Some  of  their 
precepts  are  escellent,  and  expressed  in  livcly  and  natural  terms ;  but  occasional  bursts  of 
cxtravagance  show  tbat  it  was  the  object  of  the  poet  U»  turn  their  tbeories  into  jesl,  and  to 
expose  their  interpretation  of  the  principles  esublisbed  by  the  founders  of  their  scct. 
{Dunbp'8  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  256.) 


1.  Seribis.  Tbe  allusiou  b  to  (hecomposingof  verses.— — 2.  Mcmbranam.  "  Parchment." 

 Scriptorum  quacque  retexens.    "  Retouching  each  of  tby  tormcr  prodnctions."  Rctcjo 

is  properiy  applied  to  the  operation  of  unweaving :  it  is  here  metaphorically  used  for  cor- 
reeting  and  retouching  a  work.  Whether  Horacc  intends  any  allosion,  by  the  employment 
of  thii  term,  to  thc  labours  of  Penelope,  appears  to  us  extremely  doubtful,  although  many 
commentators  are  of  a  differeut  oplBkw  3.  Bcnigtms.   "  Prone  to  indolge  in."  i. 
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Jhgnum  aennone.  *'  Wotlby  of  mcntion."  Compare  the  Greek  X*y«»  iiur.—~(frai  fet  f 
"  Whal  U  Ui  be  done  ?"  i.  c.  what  dost  thou  intend  doing  ?  wilt  thoawrite  tbea,  ornot ' 

 Ab  iptts  SalurnatiLus  hw  fagisti.    The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows:  Oae  vrould  imafiai. 

indeed,  from  thy  conduct,  that  the  former  of  tbese  plans  had  been  adopteo\and  thallaot 
wert  actually  goiog  to  writc,  for  "thou  hast  fled  hither,"  to  the  retireoeat  of  tlty  vil». 
"  frora  the  very  feast  of  Saturn  itself." — Hue  refers  to  thcpoet/s  6abine  villa.«hither  betud 
retired  from  the  noise  and  confusion  attending  the  celebration  of  the  Srtsnwha  «Uw 
Mreets  of  the  capital.  The  Saiurnalia,  or  feast  of  8aturn,  was  the  most  rtnahubte  of  lie 
Roman  festivals,  and  thc  most  generally  kept  up.  During  its  cootionance.  all  oroers«*rc 
devoted  to  mirth  and  feosting ;  fricnds  sent  presents  to  one  anotber,  aod  roasters  treatai 
their  slaves  as  if  upon  an  equal  footing.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  moutb  of  Detember,  e 
first  for  one  day  (17th),  but  afterwards  for  three,  from  the  17th  to  the  19tb  inclosh-e.  C»- 

1'tgula  eitended  Ute  timo  to  five  days.  !>.  Sobrius.    "ln  sober  mood,"  i.  e-  ufiid  ihe 

sobcr  tranqutllity  and  tite  retirement  of  thy  villa."  Incipc   After  utteriDg  tbis,  Daoa- 

sippus  is  supposcd  to  pause  awhile,  waiting  for  the  poet  to  begin  the  task  of  coooosition 
At  length,  tired  with  waiting  lo  oo  purpose,  be  cxclaims  Nil  cst.    •*  KothingufortocoBir>:.' 

 7.  Caiami.    "  Tbe  pons."    When  writing  on  paper  or  parchment,  tbe  Romins  m><h 

use  of  a  reed  sharpened  and  split  iu  tbe  point,  like  our  pens,  whicb  they  dippedtaiai. 

{atramentum).  hnmerilusque  lahorat  iratis  natus  paries,  &c.    "  And  thr  «Dofitiidiaj  wall 

suflers,  born  under  the  malediction  of  gods  and  of  poeta."  A  immoroni  lilouoo.  IV 
walls  of  a  poefs  chamber,  observes  Francis,  seem  built  wfth  the  corse  of  the  gods  npon 
them,  since  the  gods  have  subjccted  them  to  tbe  capricious  paastons  of  Ike  AjtsiagUibe, 
who  curse  and  strike  them  in  tbcir  poetical  fits,  as  if  they  were  tbe  cause  of  their  sterility. 
One  of  the  scboliasts  und»rstatids  by  paries,  in  the  present  passage,  awill  near  \he  poetfs 
bed,  covered  with  wax,  on  which  be  might  write  down  with  the  stylus,  whate?er  occored  to 
blm  during  the  night.  Tbb  i»  very  properly  disseoted  from  by  Cruquiu<  and  oiher  com- 
mentators. 


9.  Atqui  tultus  erat.  &c  »  And  yet  thou  hadst  the  air  of  one  thet  threateued  many  aK 
things,  if  once  thylittle  villa  should  receive  thee,  disengaged  from  other  ponuiti,  betwtii 

its  comfortable  roof."  Minantis.    Compare  tbe  acholiast :  pollieemtu.  promiWJ  fte 

allusion  is  to  the  promised  results  of  the  poefs  labours.  10.  Vaeumn.  Supply  fbeeu> 

sls  as  follows  :  /«  tacuum  rerum.  Tcpido.    Alluding  to  the  comfortable  accomraodatioB? 

at  the  poefs  Sabine  villa.  The  scholiast  trifles  egregiously  in  his  explaoatioo  of  tbbtem 
■'•  Amavit  enim  Horatius  foatm  lucuUntiorem  ;  ideirco  sub  hiemcm  soUbat  tt  trarufcrrt  intum 

yropler  Ugnorum  eopium.''  11.  Quorsum  pcrtinuit  stipan,  dcc.    "  Wbat  good  ptirpose  bti 

it  answered  to  pack  Flato  on  Mcnander,  Eupolis  on  Archilochus.''  Tbe  allosiot  u  to  the 
works  of  thcse  writers,  which  the  poet  is  suppeeed  to  havc  packed  op  aodbrooeitintt  bixn 

int»»  tbe  country.  13.  JnviHiam  ^lacart  parat,  rirtute  reiicta  ?   14  Art  lboo  lOtapaog  to 

allay  the  odiam  excited  against  thee,  by  abandoning  the  patb  of  virtue  ?n  i.  e.  arttbou  en- 
deavonri  igto  allay  the  odium  excited  by  thy  sattrtcal  writtngs,  by  abaodoiing«to|etbeJ 
that  bra  .ch  of  composition  ?  Tbe  writing  of  satires  U  here  digmfied  witfa  tk«  appeUutioii 
of  "«ftaw/       object  being  to  lash  the  vices  and  the  failings  of  men  —  &  ^HP6 

Understand  laudis.  Vita  meliore.   «  In  the  better  period  of  tby  life,"  u  4«  !<Ue[ 

days  wheu  spiritless  and  indolent  feelings  had  not  as  yet  come  upon  tbee,  »*i  ttou 

wertwoulto  lash  with  severity  tbe  failings  of  men.  16.  Fontiulim.  -      U  F eD 

np." 


17.  Donent  tonsore.   Horace  pretendf,  not  to  be  aware  that  Damajippus  h  ipk3a»P,1f: 
and  therefore  oourishes  a  length  of  beard,  but  charitably  wishes  biro  a  barber,  wbo  wj  ^ 
move  from  his  chin  iU  unscemly  covering,  lo  the  uneouth  appearawe  of  which  tbe  *»Dt  1 
personal  cleanliness  had,  «o  doubt,  largely  contriboted.  Compare,  od  tbis  sobject, ifc^ 
>atena,  p.  231.  and  254.  Frtnchtransl.   Dumasippos  explaiot  to  tbe  poetiD  the35tb  vet* 
why  hewears  so  long  a  beard.  13.  Postmiam  omnis  rcs  mea  Jan*r.  Ac  "  AftenUU 
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brtunes  were  shipwrecked  at  the  middle  Janus.''  — — Janum  ad  medium.  Hy  Ihii  U  meant 
what  we  would  term,  in  modern  parlance,  "  the  exchange."  In  tbe  Roman  Fornm,  beside* 
the  temple  of  Janus,  there  werethree  arcbes  or  arcedes  dedicated  to  this  god,  standing  at 
Eome  distance  apart,  and  forming  by  their  line  of  direction  a  kind  of  slreet,  as  it  were,  (for, 
strictly  speaking,  there  were  no  strcets  in  the  Forum).  Tbe  central  one  of  these  arches  was 
the  uaual  rendeevnus  of  brokers  and  money-lenders,  and  was  termed  medius  Janus,  while 
the  other  two  were  denominated,  from  their  respective  positions,  svmmus  Janus,  and  wi/Smtu, 
or  itnuaJanus.  Compare  Epist.  1.  1.  54.  Damasippus  speaks  of  bimself  as  baving  become 
bankrupt  at  tbe  mkfdle  one  of  these.  As  regards  tbese  arches,  or  arcades,  thus  termed  Ja- 
ni,  cooapare  Ernesti,  Clat.  Cic.  s  v.  and  Gracp.  T/ies.  Ant.  vol.  1.  p.  89-1.   Consult  also 

Nithbtt/ir  t  Roman  History,  vol.  1.  p.  250.  Harc  afid  ThUiualVs  transl.  19.  Aliena  tugotia  cu- 

ro,  excus8us  propriis.  "  I  attend  to  the  concerns  of  other  people,  being  completely  detached 
from  any  of  my  own."  i.  e.  having  none  of  my  owu  to  occupy  nie.  This,  as  Dacier  re- 
marks.  is  in  perfect  character.  When  he  had  no  longer  any  thing  of  his  own  to  do,  he  became 
iojpertinently  busy  in  the  affairs  of  others.  ■  20.  Olitn  nam  quacrere  amabam,  Sie.  With 
quacrcre  supply  acs.  The  allusion  here  is  to  vessels  of  bron£e,  and  Damasippus,  describing 
the  line  of  employment  which  he  had  pursoed  up  to  his  bankruptcy,  makes  biroself  out  to 

hove  been  what  we  would  term  a  virtuoso,  and  a  dealer  in  antiques.  21.  Qito  vaftr  ille 

pedes,  dkc.  Sisyphus  was  the  most  crafty  chieftain  of  the  heroic  age.  A  bronse  vessel  as 
old  as  his  time  would  mcet  witb  many  sad  unbelievers  among  the  common  herd  of  men. 
It  reouires,  in  order  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  and  regarded  as  genuine,  all  the  reach  of  tbought 

which  none  but  a  virtuoso  can  command  !  22.  Infabre.    "  With  inferiorskill.M  Duri- 

us.    «•  lo  too  roogb  a  mould."   This  term  is  directly  opposed  to  moUius.   Coropare  VtrgU, 

Aen.  6.  847.   "  Excudent  alii  spirantia  molHus  aero."  23.  Callidus  huic  signo,  &c.   "  Be- 

ing  a  connoisseur  in  such  things,  1  estimated  this  statueata  hundred  thousand  sesterces.'' 
WHh  mUlia  centum  supply  scstertium  or  «iroimum.  As  regards  the  use  of  the  verb  pono  in 
this  passage,  compare  the  analogous  expression,  ponere  pretium,  to  estimate,  or  set  a  value 

uposi.  25.  Cumlucro.    "  At  a  barguin."    Cicero  makes  mention  of  one  Damasippus. 

from  whom  he  wisbcd  to  purchase  certain  gardens.  {Ep.  ad  Att.  12.  29  and  33.)—  Vndc 
f rcquentw  Mercuriale,  &c.  "  Whence  the  crowds  attending  auction  in  the  public  streets 
gsivc  oie  the  surname  of  Mercury's  favouritc."  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  commentators  relative  to  the  meaning  of  MercuriaU  in  this  passage.  One  of  the  scholi- 
uats  makes  it  equivnlent  to  the  name  of  Mercury  itself :  "  vulgo  cognomiaabar  Mercurius." 
This  Wieland,  with  a  slight  additiou,  expresses  in  his  version, "  den  kleitum  Jtfereur/ '  (the  little 
Mercury,)  and  in  a  marginal  nole  observes,  "  Mcrcuriale  nomen  fur  den  nahmen  M  ercurius." 
We  have  udopted,  hovvever,  the  interpretation  which  appears  to  us  decidediy  preferabie, 
aod  which  is  given  also  in  the  version  of  Voss  :  "  des  Mercurius  Liebling."  Tbe  term  is 
meaot  to  denotc  one  who  hod  an  uncommon  skill  in  buying  and  selling.— A  corporation  of 
mercbaots  was  also  known  among  the  Romans  hy  the  title  of  Mereuriales,  as  being  under 
the  protection  of  the  god  of  trafio  and  gain.  This  guild,  or  fraternity,  is  ailuded  to  by  Li- 
vy,  2.  27.  and  by  Cicero,  Q.  Fr.  2.  5.  Compare  the  language  of  the  old  inscription  given 
in  tbe  Anliq.  Beneveiu.  Class.  6.  n.  6.   (Gruter.p*  645.  n.  7.)   "  Cn.  Rustius.  Cn.  L.  Festiros, 

JtlercurialU  rt  mcrcator,1'  &c.  Frequtntia  compita.    Literally,  "  the  crowded  streets." 

The  allusioti,  however,  is  to  the  crowds  attending  sales  at  auction  in  the  public  streeta.  Da- 
masippu»,  a  professed  connoisseur,  made  it  a  point  to  attend  every  sale  of  tbis  kind,  however 
low,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  bargains.  Comparc  the  scholiast,  "  Auctiones  fere  in  compi- 
tis  Jiunt,  ex  quibus  sc  quacdam  eruere  solttum  ct  vtndert  signijuai.''  Compitum  properly  denotes 
a.  place  where  two  or  more  ways  meet. 

27.  MorHpurgatum  Ulius.   The  geniUve  is  here  used  by  a  Graecbm,  Jtaflapd^rra  rjn  v6a»v. 

Horace  alludes  to  the  antiquarian  mauia  under  which  Damasippus  had  laboured.  Atqui. 

•<  Why."  28.  Ut  soltt,  in  cor  trajecto,  &c.   "  As  is  wont  to  happen,  when  the  pain  of  the 

afflicted  side  or  head  passes  into  the  stomach."   Cor  is  often  used  by  the  Utin  writers,  in 
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imitation  of  the  Grcek  xof&«,  to  signify  tbe  stomach.  Damasippus  wisba  to  «jDvef  lae 
idea, that  his  anliquarian  fit  was  converted  ioto  a philosophical  one,  justas piconfy  sometime' 
changes  into  a  cardiac  affection.— 30.  Ut  lethnrgicus  hic,  &c.  It  U  doc  impossW*,  e? 
Dacier  remarks,  Ihat  such  a  fact  as  this  wbich  is  here  stated  may  haveh&ppeard;(ortB(R'c 
great  danger  that  the  hot  and  violent  reraedies,  used  for  rousing  a  patient  jui  of  i  letbar— 
may  throw  him  ioto  the  contrary  disorder,  a  pbrensy.— — 31.  Huic.  Thi:  mey  eitherrefe 
to  tbe  phrensied  patieiit  just  spoken  of,  or,  what  is  far  more  spirited,  to  tae  poci  bbmeV 
Compare  Serm.  1.9.47.  "  ttunc  homitum.'  The  idea  intendedtobe  eipressed  u  vei! 
conveyed  by  the  language  of  the  scboliast.  "  Dutnmodo  non  sis  phrcMtvui,  tl  Mceto 

quovis  morbo  labora  prr  me  Ucel."  32.  Stultique  propc  omnes,  i.  e.  et  prop  mus,  *f# 

stulti.  The  wise  man  of  the  stoics  is  alone  excepted.  We  have  here  an  allition  to  tbe 
ridiculous  maiim  of  tbis  scbool,that  allviefous  people  wcre  equally  fools  uu)  Bsinw 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  J.  3.  77.-  33.  Si  quid  Stertums  nncxftt,  "If 

Stertinius  utters  any  truth."  The  usc  of  the  indicative  in  this  passage  isiDteodtdtoesprev 
the  fuil  reliance  which  Damasippus  has  in  the  infallibility  of  Stertinius.  H»  Siertiifjm 
was  a  stoic  of  the  day,  wbo  left  behiod  him,  acoording  to  the  scholiast,  twohmdred 
twenty  volumes  on  the  pbilosophy  of  his  sect,  writien  in  the  Latiu  longot! — Cttptt 
The  peculiar  force  of  this  verb,  in  theVpresent  instance,  is  lost  in  a  tran^latios.  UtvC^rs  la 
tbe  authoritative  tone  assumed  by  Stertinius,  in  ntteriug  his  oracles  ot  wisdom  — ■&  Ss 
jricntem  pasctre  barbam.  "  To  norse  a  pbilosophic  beard,"  i.  e.  a  long  andflowingoce.U» 
badge  of  wisdom.  Compare  the  Greek  w^wr^w,  Tbe  Cynics  and  stroflirir,  StotesoftK 
day  were  always  known  by  their  long  beards.andby  wearing  akradof  pWosopberitJak 
termed  pallium  or  rplSw.  Hence  the  lauguago  of  Plutarch  (dt  Js.  tt  Os.  3,— «ei 9- f>- ^ 
Hutten.)  ofirt  ftXovtyovs  woywvorooe/a»  tai  roiS^vofopUi  roio&n.  Consult  Cramus,  td.  if  & 

(Hadr.  Jun.  dt  Coma.)  and  Jacobs,  ad  Antkol.  Gr.  tot.  2.  pt.  2.p.  425»  36. 

This  bridge  coonects  the  island  in  the  Tiber  with  the  leftbank  0f  ihat  river.  It  wnetet^ 
by  L.  Fabricius,  superintendant  of  Ways,  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  LepidossadM.  LoUi»»* 
an  inscription  still  remaining  on  one  of  the  arches  testifies.  The  uiodirn  oame 
quattro  Capi,  "  the  bridge  of  the  four  heads,"  frora  a  four-faced  statoe  of  hms  emtec 
ncarit.  Coropare  tbe  language  of  the  "  Descrhiionc  dt  Roma  Antiu,"p.  S25.  ''0g> » 
chiama  Ponte  quattro  Capi,  dalle  quattro  teste  unite  di  Giano,  overo  di  un  tennior,  lefl*1 
sono  poste  a  roano  sinistra  cntrando  in  essa."— — Xon  tristem.  "  With  rny  raiod  at  ea?e. 
No  longer  plungcd  in  melancholy. 

37.  Optrto  eapitc.  Among  the  ancients,  nll  tvho  had  devotcd  theraselves  to  deafu,  iswv 
^vay,  or  on  any  account,  previonsly  covered  the  head.  Damasippus  iatendfd  to  desirof 
himself,  on  the  occasion  allnded  to,  in  consequence  of  the  ruin  of  his  privste  Coa- 
pare  the  scholiast.  "  Operiuntur  capifo,  rd  padoris,  in  nuljtmtibus  otim,  tdkft»  » l',Jtn 
vet  retigionis  eausa  in  dovotionibus.  Damasippus  nutem  hic  ridetur,  desperatis  ttiv  * 
dcvorisse  patri  Ttoerw»e.''—--39.  Dexter  stetit.  "  He  stood,  on  a  sudden,  bv0V»k>^e  a 
guardian  genius."    Compare  the  explanatton  of  D6ring  :  "  tamqvam  dtnt*^n*,Px 

favcrtt,  adfttit."  Cnre.   The  final  vowel  of  this  word  isshort,  tbe  forffl  kere  empwyt 

bein»  deduced  from  the  old  coro,  -dre,  the  primitive  nnd  stem*coDjUgation  of  oneM»t. 
occurs  also  in  the  AnthoL  Lat  4. 187.  6.  and  in  AnOuA.  Lat.  5.  U  19.  we  bs«  ** 
other  instances,  and  for  remark^  in  elucidation  of  this  point,  consult  Stntrr,  ^  ^ 

und  Conj  p.  193.  39.  Pvdor  malus.    -  A  faJse  shame."  13.  Mala  stsAitis.  wm 

folly."-  44.  Chrutippi  portiau  et  grcx.    «  The  portico,  and  the  scbool  of 
The  ignorant  stoic  hcre  confouhds  the  disciple  with  the  mastcr,  and,  instesd  of  «fclW< 
Zeno,  the  actual  foundcr  of  the  Stoic  sect,  names  Chrysippus  as  soch.  Compare,  oc- 
point,  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  3.  126.   The  Stoics  derived  tbeir  name  froai  tkp^ 
co  (oroa,  poriieur,)  which  Zeno  made  choice  of  for  a  school.   It  wa?  called  the  f «tf* 
ictko)  or  "  Pamted  porcb,"  from  tbe  paintings  of  Polygnotus  and  outo  emiocnt 
tvhich  tt  was  adomed.   Hence  tbe  allosion  to  portku»  in  the  text,  and  hence,  n  « 
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aat  remarked,  the  name  of  «•  Stoics,"  1™««,  i.  e.  »i  J«a  1%  «mtff,  "the  men  of  the  porcb." 

—46.  Aulumat.   "  Deem."  H&ec  Jormxda.   "  This  deftmtion."  46.  Extepto  sajri- 

n/e.   Compare  ExpUraatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  3. 123.  Tenet.   In  the  «ense  of  tompleditur. 

^ompare  the  Greek  «ar/£rt. 

48.  Vcluttdvis,ubipassim,  &c.  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  As  is  accustomed  to 
appen  in  woods,  where  those  who  wander  about  gencrally  all  go  wrong  ;  this  oue  mis- 
ikes  bis  way  to  the  left,  thatooe  to  tbe  right :  each  errs,  but  in  a  difierent  way  from  the 
Iher:  in  this  same  manner,  (hoc  modo),  believe  tbyself  to  bein?ane  ;  while  be  who  laughs 
t  thee,  is  in  no  respect  wbatever  a  wiser  man  than  thou  art,  and  will  be  hiraaelf  laughed  at 
y  others  as  not  in  possession  of  his  senses. — 53.  Caudam  irahcU.  A  metaphor,  taken,  as  the 
choliast  informs  us,  from  a  custom  among  children,  who  tied  a  tail  behind  a  peraon  whom 

hey  had  a  miud  to  laugh  at.  Est  goati  unum,  &c.    Stertinius,  as  Sanadon  observes,  the 

etter  to  prove  his  atsertion,  begins  with  establishing  it  by  two  eiamples,  whicb  cannot  be 
lisnuted.  From  thence,  as  from  an  acknowledged  principle,  he  woold  proveby  comparison, 

bat  there  are  more  fools  and  insane  persons  in  tbe  world  than  we  generally  iroagtnc.  

6.  Huic  varum.  "  Tbe  opposite  to  this."— — — 69.  Serra.  "  Take  care."— — 60.  \on  magis 
wiierit  quam  Fufius  chrixt*  olim,  Ilc.  The  idea  of  a  person  madly  making  his  way  amid  such 
langers  as  those  mentioned  in  the  text,  deaf  to  all  the  exclamations  and  warnings  of  his 
riends,  naturally  reminds  Stertinius  of  the  laughable  anecdote  telative  to  tbe  actor  Fufiu?. 
n  the  play  of  Pacurius,  entitled  Jlicma,  Fufius  had  to  support  the  chnracter  of  this  princese, 
nd  in  the  scene  where  the  shade  of  ber  son,  who  had  been  murdered  by  Polymnestor,  Iring 
4  Thrace,  appeared  to  her,  and  began  to  address  her  in  the  words  Mattr,  te  appello,  pro- 
eeding  to  relate  what  had  happened  to  hiin,  and  entreating  the  rites  of  burial,  the  drunken 
■ufius,  who  should  have  awakened  and  sprung  from  his  coticb  at  the  very  first  words  Matcr, 
t  apprlto,  slept  away  in  goodearnest,  while  Catienus,  the  performer  who  acjed  the  part  of  the 
hade,  and  the  entire  audience  after  bim,  (Catienis  millc  ducentis).  kept  calling  ont  the  words 
o  no  purpose,  the  intoxicated  actor  being  too  soundly  asleep  to  hear  them.  Thns  mnch  for 
he  9tory  itself.  A  difficulty,  however,  arisea  with  regard  to  the  character  of  (liona.  Pacu- 
ius,  in  bis  tragedy,  imitated  Euripides,  but  F.uripides  calls  his  owo  piece  Hecuba,  ('E*^), 
vhereas  that  of  Pacuvius  isstyled  by  its  author  llinna,  and  Iliona,  according  to  the  oncient 
luthorities,  was  the  daughter  of  Priam.  Two  modcs  of  explaining  tbis  discrepancy  bave 
«en  suggested  :  one,  that  Hecuba  was  also  called  lliona,  and  hence  that  tbe  soo  whose 
liadeappeara  to  her.  was  Polydorus;  the  other,  that  Pacuvius  follows  a  ditfcrent  legend 
rom  Euripides.  This  latter  is  tbe  more  probable  by  far  of  tbe  two,  and  receives  great  sup- 
>ortfrom  the  account  givcn  by  Hyginus.  According  to  this  writer  (Fub.  109.)  when  Poly- 
ionw,  the  son  of  Priara  and  Hecuba,  was  born,  he  was  consigned  by  his  parents  to  the  care 
>f  their  daughter  Iliona,  who  was  then  unhed  in  marrioge  with  Polymnestor,  ktsjg  of 
rhrace»  and  she  educated  him  as  her  own  son.  Deiphilus,  bowever,  ber  own  offspring  by 
Polymnestor,  she  brought  up  as  if  he  had  been  merely  ber  brother  Polydorus.  The  conse- 
qaence  was,  tbat  when  Polymnestor  was  bribed  by  the  Greeks  to  slay  Polydorus,  he  raur- 
iered  his  own  son  instead  of  him,  without  being  aware  of  tbe  mistake  ;  and  hence,  in  tbe 
play  of  Pacuvius,  it  is  the  shadeof  Deiphilns  that  appears  to  Iiiona.  The  variation  in  tbe 
re«pective  accounts  of  Virgil  and  Hyginus  relative  to  Polydorus,  needhardly  be  meutioned. 
The  latter  writer  states  thatthe  Greeks,  after  the  destruetion  of  Troy,  wisbed  to  extirpate  all 
Ihe  race  of  Priam,  and  therefore  promised  Polymnestor  a  large  amount  of  money  and  the 
iand  of  Electra,  Agamemnon's  daughter,  if  he  wonld  kill  Porydorus.  Compare  Heyne, 
Exatrs.  3.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  3. 

61.  Quaa»  llionam  cdormit.   "  When  be  sleeps  through  the  part  of  Iliona."  CatUnis 

millr.  ducentis.  The  audience  joined  in  tho  cry  of  Catienos  to  tbe  sleeping  performer,  and 
hence  they  are  pleasantly  styled  so  roany  Catienuses.  The  earnestness  with  which  the  spec- 
tators  interfere  on  tbis  oocasion,  will  be  better  understood,  if  we  call  to  mind  that  the  scene 
n  question  was  a  favourite  one  with  a  Roman  audience.  whr»  seera  to  have  indulged  in  th* 
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same  partialify  for  sach  speetacles,  as  is  entertained  at  tbe  prcscnt  day  for  tLe  gbost  it  Him« 
let,  orthe  wilches  in  Mncbetb.— — 02.  Matcr,  te  appeilo.  The  ltnes,  of  wbicb  these  vord- 
formed  the  commcneafnent,  are  partially  preserved  for  os  in  Cicero,  T«c,^stesf.  1.4*, 

"  Mater,  U  appdla,  tn  qxute  atra  n  somno  tuspensam  {ecor, 
«VcytK  tt  mei  m»serei :  surgr  et  stpcti  natum" 

 ffuic  cgo  trii-rta.  Su.   The  construction  is  as  follows  :  Ego  doctho  auett*  ndgaitttrv 

rt  errorem  siu.Htm  huic  errori.  "  I  will  now  sbow  that  the  comtnon  herd  ot  mankiri  tn 
all  simllarly  insane."i.  e.  reserable  either  on^  or  the  otherof  the  two  instanees  whicb  I  kn 
cited.  Tbe  term  trdgus  is  here  purposely  employed,  as  keepingup  the  diitinction  betweer. 
the  wise  man  of  the  stoics  and  the  less  favoured  portion  of  his  fellow-creaturt-. 

64.  huanii  tclerts  statuas,  &ic.    Stertinius  now  proceeds  to  prove  his  asserbM.  ibst  tbt 
common  herd  of  mankind  are  all  mad.   Thc  train  of  ideas  isas  follows:  Dtaanppa» 
raad  in  buying  up  old  statues ;  tue  credhor  of  Damasippus,  who  iends  bra  toe  oooej 
wherewith  to  make  tbese  purcbases,  is  also  mad,  for  he  knows  very  well  it  will  serer be  re- 
paid ;  usurers  are  mad  in  putting  out  money  at  interest  lvitb  wortbless  aad  vtyaa^ 
men,  for,  however  careful  they  mey  be  in  taking  written  obligations  for  rcptj n*rn,  tbest 
Proteu*  like  rogue.s  wili  slip  through  their  fingers.    Finally,  be  is  mad  wbo leaiii  m<my. 
such  an,  exorbilant  rate  of  interest  tbat  it  can  never  be  paid  by  the  debtor. — 66.  I* 
Aceipc,  quod  nunquam,  &c.   An  indirect  mode  is  adopted  to  prove  the  utsuity  of*  Dtav 
sippuVs  creditor.   Tbe  poet,  for  argument  sake,  concedea  atfirst  tbst  fce  ii ssse  (£**• 
"  Supposc  for  a  moment  that  he  is  so,")  only  to  prove  bim  eventuallr  altoeelber  uut  of  ba 
fsenses.    lf  1  tell  thee,  observes  Stertinius,  to  take  u  hat  1  know  thorj  wilioeverbe  aWe  tt 
repay,  will  it  be  madoess  in  tbee  to  aceptof  it  ?   Will  it  not  rather  betbe  hetcht  of  m&> 
ness  for  thee  to  refuse  such  an  offer  ?    lt  is  J,  tben,  that  am  mad  in  actio|  ifcb  part  totbee. 
——68.  Pracsens  Mcreurius.    "  Propttious  Mercury."— — €9.  Seribe  deeem  s  Neri»:  ststf 
satis,  kc.   With  seribe  supply  tabulas.    Stcrtinius  is  now  supposed  to  address  tooe  w& 
usurer,  whom  he  advisea  to  take  care  and  oot  be  overreacbed  io  lendjag  oathi»  noarj 
"  Writc  tcn  obligations  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  after  the  fonn  devited  by  Neria 
'tis  not  enough  :   Add  the  hundred  covenantsof  the  kootty  Cicuta."  le.iatkttbeuubiavi, 
who  borrows  of  thee,  sign  bis  name,  not  to  one  merely,  but  to  ten  obiiptkai  forrtptp 
roentt  and  let  these  be  drawn  up  after  the  form  which  Nerius,  craftiest  of  bsaken,  bn^ 
vised,  and  wbich  be  compels  hts  owo  debtors  to  sign.    Still,  this  fonn,  eiutiow  ard  pid 
ed  as  it  is,  will  not  prove  strong  enougb  .  Add  to  it  tbe  bundred  covenants  oi  tbe  bfJU* 
Cicuta,  with  which,  as  if  they  were  so  many  knots,  he  ties  down  h>s  debtors  to  tfeeir  a^re t  - 
inents.— *As  regards  the  two  iodividuals  bere  alluded  to,  compare  tbe  laneua^e  ci  ^ 
liast:  **  Ncrius  et  Cuufa  focneralorcs  futre  caflidissimi.,'---—A  Nerio.   In  illuitntion  ottbi- 
usage  of  the  ablative  wtth  a  preposttion.  compare  Lueretius,  2. 50.  "/u/^onx  «  ^  *°r 
fulgortm  attri  :  VirgU,  Georg.  2.  243.  u  undae  a  fonttbus,u  for  undaefontum  aad  oo*r  M* 

amples,  as  cited  by  ScneHer,  L.  G.  roi.  2.  p  100.  Walkefs  trand.  ?l  Jf<.v'^nc"< 

nit.   *•  l^ughing  wtth  the  cbeeks  of  anotber."   Commentators  differ  in  therexp5^^ c 
this  phrase.   According  to  some,  it  means  "  laughiog  imraoderately otbs5»ke  «  ■» dc 
note  "  Uughin^  at  the  expense  of  anotber,"  while  a  third  class  reader  it, «'  fcwH  lUush 
(i.  e.  tmltu  invito,  non  Hoenter,  nequt  tx  ommo,  quasi  non  tnis  std  alienis  maxillu  nJ*  Cob 
pare  Adagia  Vetarum,  p.  421.)   The  ooly  merit  which  this  last  interpretotioB  F^*' 
that  of  coinciding  with  th«  Homeric  pbrase,  ol     tfn  yvaBpoiei  Yatmv iXXftfm^  Ucerur 
ly  does  not  harmonise  with  tbe  context.   D5ring  offers  a  fourth  mode  of  elac«bos|  » 
words  in  questioo,  whicb  appcars  to  us,  wc  coofess,  extremely  harsh  and  infeWcftoos 
comment  is  as  follows :   "  Horatius  locutioncm  malis  alienis  ridere  acromtMdarit  tf* 
ccdenix  quam  proximo  vcrsui  ;  imngiuc  enim  sire  comparationc  mali  dtbitwis  ctem  Pr 


maiis  ridentem  alients  erif,  tnado  hoe,  modo  Ulo  callide  inzento  nutdohox,  viodo  iUs 
rhidtnum  "   Thus  far  mafis  has  beea  reprde  J  as  coming  fron  *<M,  (•«•) 
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*A  e  substitute  jura  lorjus.  m  the  present  line,  nuUis  then  changes  its  long  to  a  short  penult 
and  becomes  a  case  of  malum,  (-i.)  In  tbis  event,  the  term  in  question,  as  bas  alroady  been 
alluded  to  onder  the  Various  Readinga,  rcfers  diructly  to  the  eonduct  of  the  individual  men- 
ftioned  by  the  poet,  and  of  all  others  similarly  situalbd,  as  tiiat  of  unjost  persons  and  evil-do- 
crs,  and  the  meaning  will  be,  "iaughingat  tbe  injury  done  to  another."  Tbis  mode  of 
reading  and  translating,  bowever,  i*  decidedly  inferior  to  all  the  rest. 

75.  Putidius  muUo  ctrcbrum  cst,  &c.  "  Believe  me,  the  brain  of  Perillius  is  by  fer  the  raoi  e 
addle  of  the  two,  who  lends  thee  rooney  which  thou  canst  never  repay."  i.  e.  lends  it  at 
?uchanexorbttantrateof  interest  as  to  preclude  the  possibUity  of  its  beingever  repaid. 
Perillius  appears  to  have  been  a  noted  usurer.  Some  of  the  scholiasts  very  improperly  con* 
found  him  with  the  Cicuta  roentioned  in  verse  «9. — —76.  Dietanlis,  Tbisterro  here  refeis 
laterally  to  the  creditor's  dictating  the  form  of  the  written  obligation  for  repayment.  Tfais 
thc  borrower  writes  and  signe.  M  Uie  rooney  is  repaid,  another  writing  is  signed  hy  both 
: be  borrower  and  lender.  Hence  scrikcre,  "  to  borrow and  rtscribere, "  to  repay Conv 
pare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1. 2.  16. 

77.  Audire  atqut  logamjubeo  componere,  Scc.  Thus  far,  the  examples  of  insanity,  wbich 
Bterttnius  has  adduced,  have  grown  naturally  out  of  the  particular  case  of  Damasippus. 
He  now  enters  on  a  wider  field  of  observation.— The  espression  togam  tomponere  refers  to 
m  attentive  hearer.   Compare  the  seboliast.    "  Nam  qui  mafe  cowyosita  toga  sedet,  videtm 

icgligenier  audirs.u  80.  Calet.   In  the  sense  of  aestuat.  82.  Ettebori.   Hellebore  was 

>rescribcd  in  cases  of  madness.  Compare,  in  relation  to  tbis  plant,  fValpole  s  Collection,  v*l. 
l.p.  232.  where,  in  a  letterto  the  editor  of  that  work,  Sir  Jnmes  Smith  observes  "  We  are 
rertain,  I  believe,  of  the  AXffywf  /iAa*,  of  Dioscorides  only,  called  in  raodern  Oreek  cxdpfn, 
vhich  is  HeUcborut  ojftci,  Prodr.  ft.  Gr.  a  species  unknown  to  Linnaeus,  though  near  his 
E/.  Niger.  Wbat  the  white  hellebore  of  the  ancients  wns,  wc  are  not  clear.  Sibthorp  su«- 
lecWditto  be  tbe  Digilatit  ferruginea.    It  is  commonly  thougttt  to  be  Vcrairum  olbum." 

The  black  Hellebore  was  particularly  used  in  cases  of  insanity.  83.  Anticyram  om* 

tem.  "  The  whole  produce  of  Anticyra.'»  Tbere  wcre  two  Anticyras  in  the  ancient 
vorld,  one  in  Thessaly  and  the  other  in  Phocis.  The  first  of  these  places  was  situate  at 
he  mouth  of  the  river  Spercbius.  (Herod.  7. 198.  and  213.)  It  was  said  to  produce  the  ge- 
luinc  faellebore.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'KvrUvpa.)  The  second  lay  on  a  bend  of  tbe  Sinus  Co- 
intbiacus,  east  of  the  Sinus  Crissaeus.   It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  df  Helle- 

ore.  (Seylax.  p.  14.  Theopttr.  9.  10.  Pausan.  10.  36.)  84.  Haeredes  Staberi  summam,  kc 

The  beirs  of  Staberius  engraved  the  sum  he  left  them  on  bis  torab."   With  surnynam  the 

cnitive  haereditatit  may  be  supplied.  85.  Gladiatorum  darc  ccntum,  «fcc.      Tbev  wcre 

ound  by  the  will  to  exhjbit  a  bundred  pair  of  gladiators  to  the  people."  The  term  damnali 
ontains  an  ailusion  to  the  form  of  the  will,  in  which  the  testator  required  any  thing  of  his 

eirs,  Haeres  meus  damnat  ctto,  or  Hacredes  mei  damnas  tunio.  86.  Arri.   Arrius  appears 

s  have  bcen  a  noted  gourmand  of  the  day,  and  an  entertainment,  such  as  he  should  dlrecf, 
rould  be,  of  coarse,  no  unexpensive  one.  Compare  the  scboliast :  "  epulum  ad  arbitrium 
\rrii  roracissimi."  87.  Frumenti  quantum  metit  Africa.  Africa  Propria  wos  famed  for  its 
^rtility,  (compare  Exptanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  1.  10.)  and  hence  liie  couiment  of  the  scho- 

ast:  "  Et  frumentum,  quantum  Africa  fcracitsima  milttrct,  hoe  est,  ivfinitum.-  Sire  tgo 

navt  seu  rette  hoe  volui,  ne  titpatruus  mihi.  Tho  words  employed  by  Staberius  in  his  will. 
)6ring  seems  ioclined  to  tbink,  thatthe  expressions  herc  employed  are  based  upon  some  old 
irraula,  usaally  introduced  by  testators  into  their  wills,  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  their 

eirs  that  tlieir  wishes  in  the  premises  must  be  strictly  complied  with.  88.  Nesispatru- 

s  mihi  "  Be  pot  scverc  against  rac/'I.  e.  Blame  me  not.   Compare  Esplanutory  Notes, 
Serm.2.2.97. 

&>.  Uoc  riditM.   "  Foresaw  this-**  5.  e.  that  thcy  wculd  refuse  to  eDgrave  thc  amoont  of 


the  inheritance  on  bis  totnh,  unle&s  tl»«y  were  forced  to  do  it  by  severe  [ >e nz\ Lies."  -  -91  ■ 
Quoad.   Tobe  pronounced,  in  metrical  reading,  as  a  word  of  one  syllable.— -Croiulif  #n- 

gcns  pauperiem  vUiutn.    Coinpare  Ode  3.  24.  42.   "  Magnum  paupcrics  opjrroknxm."  94- 

Videretur.    For  the  common  form  v isus  cssci.    Compare  Terenxc,  Adeiph.  2.2.       Nen,  tirc- 

dis.<ct,  cipater  vcniarn  daret,"  aod  Serm-  1.  6. 80.  as  cited  by  BeutUf,  ad  hc.  98-  Ifec.  X\- 

luding  to  bis  accumulated  riches :  aod  in  IbU  w e  sec  the  reason  for  tbe  injanctton  wbicb  8ta- 
berius  laid  upon  his  heirs.  As  he  himself  tbought  every  thing  of  wealth,  be  conceived  tbai 
posterity  would  adopt  the  Mine  standard  of  excellence,  and  eatertnio  the  bigber  opinioa  oi 
him,  the  greater  tliey  saw  the  sum  to  be  which  he  bad  auias*ed  during  bis  life,  «nd  fcft  bv 

tesUment  to  bis  beirs.  99.  Quid  wniU  isti  Graoau  ArUHppus.    "  What  did  tbe  Grardsn 

Aristippus  do  like  this  man,"  1.  e.  how  unlike  to  this  was  the  conduct  of  tbe  Graectan  Am- 
tippus.   Tbe  pbilosopher  bere  natned  was  founder  of  tbe  Cyrenaic  eecL,  wbicb  cVrived 
Us  name  frora  bis  native  city,  Cyrene  in  Africa.   Of  the  descent  and  early  educatioa  of  Aris- 
tippus  little  is  known  :  but,  that  his  fathcr  was  a  man  of  some  distinrtion,  roay  be  ronjee- 
tured  from  his  having  sent  his  son  to  tbe  Olympic  Games,  and  his  baving  supported  him  at 
Atbens  as  a  puptl  of  Socratea.    His  mind,  however,  was  too  frivolous,  end  probabfy  ki» 
educatlon  had  been  too  luxurious,  to  permtt  him  heartily  to  adopt  the  priuciples  and  unbibe 
tbe  spirit  of  bis  master.    Pleasure,  according  to  him,  is  tbe  ultimate  object  oC  beanan  pur- 
suit,  and  it  is  only  in  subserviency  to  this,  that  fame,  frieodsbip,  and  eveo  virtoe,  aae  to  be 
deaired.    Since  pieasure  then,  argued  our  philosopher,  is  lo  be  derived,  uot  (rom  ihe  paat  or 
the  foture,  but  the  present,  a  wise  man  wiU  take  care  to  enjoy  tbe  preseut  bour,  and  w  iU  ae 
iodifterent  to  life  or  death.  His  doctrine  wasf  of  course,  much  decried  by  tbe  stotesv  aod  Ster- 
Unius,  wbo  was  himself  a  stoie,  has  given  an  ill-natured  tum  to  tbis  stery,  whicb,  on  tbe 
otber  hand,  is  much  commended  by  Cicero  ;  for  Aristippus  bad  only  ooe  slare  to  follor* 
him,  ob  the  occasion  alluded  to,  not  a  large  number ;  and  be  ordered  uHat  slave  raerely  to 

throw  away  ns  mucb  of  his  raoney  as  was  too  heavy  to  carry.  103.  Sd  agit  ercmpisesn  ii- 

itm  quod  liU  resolvU.    "  An  instance,  which  solves  ooe  difficulty  by  raising  another,  coo- 
cludes,  thou  wilt  say,  nothing."    Stertinius  here  anticipates  nn  objecfton  tbet  tntght  be  orr 
ed  against  bis  mode  of  reasouing,  and  in  so  doiag  indulges  bis  feelings  ot  opposilion  to  tbc 
doctrines  of  Aristippus.    The  excessive  regard  for  wenlth,  wliieh  cbant  terised  S:aberiua 
cannot  be  censured  by  adducing  the  opposite  eiample  of  Aristippus,  forthis  last.  ercordio:: 
to  bim,  is  equally  indicative  of  an  insane  and  distempered  mind. 

104.  Siquis  emat  cilliaras,  Atc  Stertinius  allows  theforce  of  thc  objection,  that  it  u  in*- 
possible  to  decidc  who  is  tbe  grcater  fool,  Staberius  or  Aristippus  ;  bol  be  now  gives  othcr 
instances  to  delermine  tbe  queslion  ngainst  the  former.  Money  to  a  mtser  ts  like  avi  /nstrc- 
ment  of  music  in  tbe  hands  of  a  man  wbo  knows  not  how  to  plny  on  it.    Ther  both  ovce 

theirharmony  to  the  art  of  using  them.  105.  Nec  studlo  eilharac,  nec  ilmsse  doditH*  etit 

"  Neither  from  any  love  for  tbe  lyre,  nor  because  attached  to  any  Muse,"  i.  e.  to  any  brancJi 

of  the  muiical  art.  The  poet  here  describts  one  "planc  0^01^."  HK>.  Formss.  "  Lasts.', 

Compare  the  Greek  taUxovi  (Ka\o*chov)  nnd  b  (<5Xivo$  *ov<.  108.  Vrtdupu.   u  By  all.**  

110.   Compoiitis.     "  What  he  hns  accumulnted."  Metucnsque  reiut  eottuigcrt  mcrmrr 

Compare  Serm.  1.  1.  72.  116.  Nikil  est.  »  Nay."  117.  Age.  «  Still  fartbir.-  Equiv«- 

lent  to  audi  j>orro.  Undcoetoginta  annos  natur.     «  When  seventy-nine  year*  old."  12© 

Nimvrum.    »  No  doubt."    Ironical.  121 .  Morbo jactmtur  eodcm.  "  Labour  under  tbe  samc 

malady.M  LUerally,  »  are  tossed  to  and  fro  by  thc  same  disease."    Compare  the  Greek  form 

of  expression  t4cm  x"/"»^03»-  J23.  Disinimice.    "Ohject  of  hatrcd  to  the  gods  tbem- 

selves."  Compare  theexplanation  of  Ddriog  :  "  Quasi  ipti  dci  irascatttur  araro :  exsccrubiiis. 

 JVe  tibi  dcsU  f    Supply  an.    "  Or  Is  it  lest  want  may  overtake  Ibee  V  144.  Qaaafu- 

lum  enim  summae,  &c.  The  train  of  ideas,  when  the  ellipsis  is  supplied,  is  as  follows  :  B* 
of  good  cheer,  old  man  !*waol  sball  not  come  nigh  tbee  f  "  for,  bow  !if t!e  will  each  dav 

takefrom  thy  accumulated  hoard,  if,"  kc.  126.  Ungere  si  cauUsoiev  mdiare.  Comparr 

vefse  69of  tbe  preceding  satire  127.  Si  quidris  satises!.    "lf  any  tbing  sofficef '*>  « 
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if  our  wants  are  so  few  as  thou£ioaintaioest  them  to  be.  Covetous  men  have  aJways  some 
escusn  at  hand  to  palliate  aad  disguise  (lieir  avarice ;  tbat  tbey  deny  theniselves  nothing  n*~ 
ceasary  ;  tbat  nature  is  satiified  with  a  little,  &c.  Stertioius  here  retorts  very  severely  npon 
theni.    if  nature's  wants  are,  so  few,  why  dost  thou  commit  30  many  crimes  to  Leap  up  rich- 

es,  which  thon  canst  be  as  weli  without.  123.  T«V  sanus.   We  have  bere  a  new  charac- 

ter  introduced,  and  #  new  species  of  raadness  passes  in  rcview.  130.  Omncs  pucri  cla> 

TMUtqucpueUme.   Compare  Scrm.  1. 1.  85. 

1 

131.  Quutn  laquco  uxortm  interimis,  &c.  The  sccne  again  changes,  and  tbe  stoic  now  ad . 
ilresses  one  wbo  Uad  strangled  his  wife,  to  get  into  possession  of  a  rich  portion;  and  ano- 
llter,  who  had  poisooed  his  rootber,  in  order  to  attain  tbe  sooner  to  a  rich  estate.  Tbns  ava- 
rice  is  regularly  conducted  tbroogh  all  its  degrees.  until  it  ends  in  mnrder  and  parricide. 
There  is  no  doubt,  observes  Dacier..  but  that  Horace  alludes  to  two  acts  of  cruelty  that 
were  coramitted  in  his  time-,  and  bad  his  eye  upoo  two  men,  the  one  of  whom  had  strangled 
bis  vfbfe,  the  other  poisoned  his  mother.  As  to  tbe  first,  we  know  nothing  of  him  ;  the 
otber  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  person  mentioned  in  Serm.  2.  1.  53.  under  the  name  of 
Scaeva.—  132.  Qmd  enimf  4*  And  why  not."  Stertinius,  at  first,  ironically  concedes, 
ibat  the  individual  in  question  is  not  insnne,  because,  forsootb,  he  neither  killed  bis  mother 
at  Argos,  nor  with  the  sword,  as  Orestes  did.  Just  as  if  the  plnce  or  instrument  had  any 
tMng  to  do  with  the  oriminality  of  the  act.  After  this,  however,  he  changes  to  a  serlous 
tone,  and  proceeds  to  show  that  Orestes,  in  fact,  wos  the  least  guilty  of  tbe  two.  The  lat. 
ter  stew  his  mother,  becaose,  contrary  to  the  common  belief,  the  Furies  maddened  and  im- 
pelled  him  to  the  deed  :  bot  the  rooment  his  motber  fell  beneath  his  band,  insanity  deparf- 
cd,  and  reason  returned.  Wbereas  the  person  whom  the  stoie  addresses,  after  having  com- 
mitted  crimes  to  wbich  nothing  bot  his  own  inordinate  desire  of  ricbes  prompted  him,  is 
btiU  as  insane  as  ever  in  addingjo  his  store.-— —-137.  Qtrt*  ex  9"»  habUus  male  tuiae,  &r. 
**  Mbreover,  from  the  tlme  that  Orestes  was  commonly  regarded  as  of  unsoond  mind." 

Tbe  cspresston  male  tutac  is  herc  cquivalent  to  malc  sanac.  139.  Pyiadcn.    Pylades,  the 

well-known  and  intimate  friend  of  Orestes.  141.  Hane  Furiam.    Compare  Euripidec 

Orestes.  259.  where  Electra  is  addressed  by  her  brother  :  ftfBsf  pC  olaa  rd»  Ip&v  'Eptwtan. — — 
SpUndida  bilis.  "  High-toned  choler."  The  stoic  will  have  tbat  Orestes  was  not  iosane  af- 
tev  he  had  slein  Clytemnestra,  bnt  only  in  a  state  of  high-wrought  excitement.  This  state- 
ment,  so  directly  in  opposition  to  the  common  accoont,  may  either  be  a  discovery  of  tbe 
stefc-s  bimself,  or  else  Horace  may  have  followed  a  different  tradition  from  tbat  which  Eo- 
ripides  adopted.  At  all  events,  the  passage  to  which  we  have  referred  in  a  preceding  note, 
astaken  frooa  the  Ortstes of  the  Athenian  poet,  represents  the  prince  under  the  influence  of 
somewrng  mach  more  powerfu!  than  «  spUndida  hUis." 

142.  Pauper  Opimius.  kc.  Another  instance  of  tbe  insanity  of  avarice.  "  Opiraius,  poor 
amtd  silver  and  gold  hoarded  up  within."  A  faithful  description  of  tbe  miser.— — 143.  Vd- 
a&anum.  Understand  rimrm.  The  Veientan  wine,  his  holiday-beverage,  is  described  hy 
Porpbyrion  as  being  of  the  worst  kind.  "  Pessimum  vinum  in  Veumto  (i.  c.  Veientano  agro) 
naseUur."  So  Martial,  ( 1. 104. 9.)  in  speaking  of  an  avaricioos  mao,  observes :  "  Et  Vekmtani 

bu\Uur  faex  crassa  rubelti."  144.  Campana  trulla.    u  From  ao  earthen  pot."   The  epithet 

Campana  is  here  used  to  Indicate  the  earthen-ware  of  Campania.  Compare  Explanatory 
Notes,  Serm.  1-  6. 1 18.  The  trulU  wes  a  species  of  pot  or  mug  used  for  drawing  wihe,  and 
from  which  the  Uquor  was  also  poured  into  the  drinklng-cnps.  The  meaning  of  the  text,  there- 
fore,  is  not  tbat  Opimius  drank  his  wine  immediately  from  the  truila,  but  after  it  had  been 
pouredfrom  «uch  a  vessel,  (made  of  earthen-ware  and  not  of  better  materials,)  into  thepo- 
culum  or  cup.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  v.  "  Trulla  erat  ras  somparaium 
ad  viaum  hauricrulum  tt  poculo  infundendum,  Ex  Horat.  Serm.  2.  3.  144.  tolliguntfuisse  pocu- 
lum,  quia  trulla  potari  dieitur.'  Scdhoc  non  tst  consequens.  Trulla  potatur,  quia  eat  intcrin- 
Ttrummtatt  vasa.  qvibm  in  convitiis  ntimur,  conf.  Bnrmann.  ad  Petron.  c  75."  Voppam. 
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Compare  Ksplanatory  Note.\  Serm.  1.  5.  10.  Profestis.   Coropare  Erpjanafory  Xofef, 

Senm.  2.  2.  115.  147.  Mullum  ctltr  atqve  fdttis.    "  A  roan  of  t^i-eat  promptness  and  §<k- 

Hty."  Compare.  as  regards  this  phraseology,  Plin.  Epist.  1.9.  "  Mulium  wflo%  iafcom.*' — 
152.  jtfr»'  atro  ?  44  What !  while  I  ara  yet  alive  ?"■'■  ■  Ut  vicas  igitur,  riple:  hoc  ogt.  Ttt 
reply  of  the  physician.  ConnDct  the  traiu  of  ideas  as  follows :  ln  tbe  state  in  which  thon  at 
pnesent  art,  thou  canst  hardly  bc  saidto  be  alive:  "  that  thou  meyest  HveUerefore  in  reatity, 
nrouse  thyself,  do  this  whicb  I  bid.r  IIoc  agc  occurs  also  among  tbe  Roman  writers, as i 
form  of  words  uscd  by  thc  crycr  in  enjoiuing  silence  at  the  celebration  of  sacred  rte. 

Compare  Budaeus,  de  asse.  5.  and  Brisson,  de  Formul.  1.  17.  104.  hpcus*.  CoosritVt- 

rious  Readings.- — Fultkra.   Comparc  Lucrctuts,  2.  1 147.  "  Etfuteire  eibis  ai^t  <mw  a» 

fmtere,"  and  4.  965.  "  Propterta  ntpitur  cibus  ut  suffutciat  artus."  Rucnti.  la  the  teueof 

dtficienti.  Thc  term  is  here  employed  on  account  of  its  direct  opposition  to/«Jrnm — 1». 
Hoe  pttsanarium  oryzac.  "  This  decoetion  of  rice."  Compare  Dwseeridu,  2.79 aad& 
Gaten.  tib.  1.  ad  Otaueon.  Plin.  H.  N.  18.  13.  "  Maxime  oryza  gautknt  (In«\)  «z  <pu  jtuats* 
amjUiunt,  qvam  rctiqui  mortates  ex  hordeo.*'  Horace  has  purposely  employed  the  Aminatxre 
vtisanariutu  in  the  text  (or,  more  corrcctly  speaking,  has  bimself  formed  that  dimioutire) in 
orderto  imitate  the  mild  and  sootbing  language  of  a  medical  adviscr,  who  is  ecdeavourin.' 
to  connuer  his  pntienfs  rcpugnance  to  $owe  proffercd  draugbt. 


160.  Curt  Stoiee.  Sterliniiis  herc  puts  the  cucstian  to  hlmself,  and  irnmediately  soLjoiajtbe 

answer.  161.  AVn  est  cardiacus.    "  Has  nothing  the  maUer  wilh  fais  stoBttca."  Tbe  r«r- 

diacvs  morbus  is  a  disorder  uttendcd  with  weakness  and  paio  of  the  stoa»cb,  defaility  of 
body,  great  sweatings,  &c.  Its  rmme  is  derived  from  the  Greek  nosiia,  *  the ipper  orificeof 
thc  stomach,"  "  the  stomach"  itself,  &c.  Compare  the  ianguage  of  Cdm,Z.V».  *'« 
(co^tacdr,  genus  morbi.)  nihil  aliud  est  quam  ninna  imbecitikas  ccrpcns,  qs*i.  simuha  Un- 

guenir,  imntodico  sndore  digcrilur."  CraUrum.  Craterus  was  a  physictaa,  of  whom  Cicero 

speaks  in  a  flattering  manner  in  his  corresporrdeuee  with  Atticus  (Ep*  ad  AtL  12. 13.tnd  14.) 
Persius  designates  under  tfais  name  a  physicien  tn  general  (3. 66.),-  which  clearir  provej  the 
bigh  reputation  of  the  individual,  and  the  respect  paid  to  his  memory.  GaJen  maiei  meu- 
tion  of  several  remodies  einploycd  wilh  success  by  Cratcrus,  and  particularly  ot  aa  antidotc 
against  the  bite  of  venomous  animals.— — 162.  Nrrrabit.  scil.  Crateruj. — 163.  Morbo 
Oculo.  Comparo  CelsttS.  3. 2.  "  atorbus  acutus  ttt,  ubi  sine  intcrmissionibus  acmswtts  H  iclcns 

grates  urgent."  164.  Aequis.    In  the  sense  of  Propitiis.  166.  Portim.  As  all  tbe 

good  and  bad  accidents  that  happencd  in  families,  were generally  attribotedto  ihehwnebold 
deities,  Stertinius  adviscs  the  man,  who  by  tbe  favour  of  lltese  gods  is  neitljerptfjattdiOfi 
miser,  gratefully  to  sacrificc  a  hog  to  them,  which  was  their  nsual  oblation. — 166.  Kmgti 
Antieyram.  Compare  note  on  vcrse  83.  The  expression  naviget  Anlicjim  (or  Jsfirjw) 
is  one  of  a  proverbial  character,  and  equivalent  to  "  insanus  csl."  Coopare  tbe  Gntk 
form  of  the  adage,  xUCeatv  tl<  'AvrtKipat,  and  consult  Erasmus,  Chit.  1.  cetri.  8-  54. pfSi  ti- 

Sieph.  Barathro.   "  On  the  greedy  and  alUdevouring  gulf  of  the  populace.,'  CoDsclt 

Various  Readings.  Tlie  populace,  constantly  deroanding  new  gratificatioDJtfcD  tbe  can- 
didates  for  tlieir  favour,  and  never  satiated,  are  bere  forcibly  comparcdtoa  dfpppitorgnl!, 
into  which  many  things  may  be  tbrown,  and  yet  no  perceptible  diminuttoniB  dtp?hpr?ieflt 
itself. 

169.  Dives  antiquo  ccnsu.  "  Rich  according  to  the  estimate  of  fonnerlimes,"^^0'1^ 
the  earlier  aod  simplcr  periods  of  the  Roraan  state,  when  ricbes  were  less  abund»t,*o«w 

have  bccn  regarded  as  a  wealthy  man."  Dtvissc.   Contracted  from  dirisi» — l'1' 

Tatos  nucesque.    "  Thy  tali  and  nuts,"  i.  e.  tby  playlhings.   CororaenUtors  genersBy  *T 
pose,  that  the  tali  here  alluded  to  are  the  same  with  those  so  frequcntly  mcntioned  by  Ae 
Koman  writers  in  connection  with  gamea  of  cbance,  and  as  opposed  to  fie/oreroe.  (C«» 
pare  Eiplauatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  4.  18.)  This  opinion.  however,  cannot  be  correct 
tali,  to  which  thesc  comtnentators  refer,  were  fonr  in  nuraber,  and  therefore  tbe  joatt$ 
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lieriud,  speken  of  \ti  ihe  teit,  would  have  had  00  vcry  great  occasion  for  eounting  bfs,  had 
they  been  such  asthesc  :  nor,  besides,  is  it  casy  to  see,  how,  if  the  number  of  tali  witb  wbich 
games  of  cbaoce  were  played  was  always  the  satne,  any  of  them  could  be  lost  to  another. 
The  tali,  in  trutb,  of  which  Horace  here  makes  mention,  were  a  kind  of  bones,  with  which 
children  used  to  play.  They  are  analogoos  in  this  sense  to  the  icrpdyaXot  with  whieh  Cupid 
and  Ganymede  are  represented  as  playing  in  tbe  follewiog  passage  of  Apollonus  Ehodius, 
and  where  Copid,  aftvrhaving  won  all  lrom  his  opponent  but  ttro,  ends  by  depriving  him  of 
these  also.  Tbe  circutnstance  of  the  u<rrp0>«Aa«  io  thbcase  being  of  gold  is,  of  couree,  mere 
Doetic  ornament. 

ipfi  aerpaydXotci  ii  r<4  yc 
\BVCtlot(,  &rc  Kovpot  buifitts,  bft6u*T0. 
tai  p  o  ftiv  ijin  irdftxav  ivk\tvv  y  vxd  Ma£& 
pdpyos  *£pw(  Xatifc  Lvoieyavt  yttpos  iyevrdv, 
opQ&s  i^iarrjui'  yXvxtaiv  6(  ol  au<j>l  -apttas 
Xpotfi  SdXXt*  iptvOos.  b  i*  iyytftw  ittXaiiv  Jicro 
elya  Karnfiow  iotw  i*  fytv,  aXXov  »»  atrrus 
a\\o/  htxpotiis,  tctx&uro  ci  «ay^aX^wvrc 
vai       tovs  yt  itapaecov  foi  xporfpotet»  iXiccas 

frj  Ktrtais  cv*  Xqwrv  ivtyaves.    (Arg.  3.  11?.  Stqq.  td.  WtUantf.) 

t>ompare  nlsothe  l54th  verse  of  the  same  book,  where  Copid  is  said  to  have  coUected  to- 
zether  all  the  aorpdyaAw,  and,  nHercarefidl§  countittg  them,  to  have  given  them  to  his  motber 
to  keep  for  him : 

■^ij*  8  i*  ty%  o\arpayd\ov(  cvvaufyretro,  Kaiii  fattvi? 
unrp&s  iirSr  tZ  xdrras  Api6fi/)*as,  (idXt  *6\vta. 

■ 

• 

As  regards  Ihe  Huees  mcmtfoned  by  Horace,  we  may  observe,  that  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  employed  in  some  other  youthful  game,  perhans  that  of  '*  even  and  odd,"  or  else  the 
amusement  which  tbe  Greeks  mean  bythe  verb  ttvraXtet^  the  Spaniards  of  the  present 
dayby  "juegode  tabasr  the  French  by  "jeu  des  otsdets,"  tbe  Germans  by  "  Knobeht," 
and  our  owu  y  outh  by  «  jackstones." 

172.  Sinulaxo.  "  In  the  bosom  of  tby  gown  left  carelessly  open."  Aulus  carried  about 
his  playthings  in  the  bosom  or  sinus  of  his  praetexta,  which  he  allowed  to  bang  in  a  loose 
and  careless  manner  about  liira.    The  anxions  father  saw  in  this,  and  in  what  immediately 

Jollows,  (dotiare  ct  ludcre),  the  seeds,  as  be  feared,  of  prodigality  in  after-life.  Donare  et 

iudere.   "  Give  them  away  to  others,  and  loso  tham  at  play."   Consult  Various  Readings. 

 173.  Tristem.    ««  With  an  anxious  brow."  174.  Vesania  diseors.  "  Different  kinds  of 

madness,"  i.  e.  the  father  feared  lest  Aulusshould  hecome  a  prodigal,  and  Tiberius  a  niiser." 

 175.  Nomentanum.   Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1. 1.  101.  Cicvtam.  Com- 

pare  note  on  verse  69.  178.  Coertet.    "Assigns  as  a  limit,"  i.  e.  deems  sufficient. 

What  is  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  demands  of  nature.— — 180.  Aedilis.  fueritee  vestrum 
praetor.  The  officcs  of  aedile  and  praetor  being  the  principa!  avenues  to  higher  preferment, 
and  those  who  were  defeated  in  suing  for  them  finding  it  difficult,  in  consequence,  to  attain 
any  office  of  magistracy  for  the  time  to  come,  it  was  a  necessary  result  that  canvassing  for 
tbe  respective  dignities  of  aedile  and  praetor,  should  open  a  door  to  largesses  and  heavy  ex- 

penditure,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  good-will  of  the  voters.  181.  IntcstabiUs  tt 

sacer.  "  lofamous  and  accuc.Hed.'<  The  epithet  iuUstabilis,  wbich  both  here  and  in  general 
is  equivalent  simply  to  infamis,  denotes,  in  its  proper  and  special  sense,  an  individual  who  is 
neither  allowed  to  give  evidence  io  a  court  of  jostice,  to  make  a  wiil,  be  a  witness  to  one, 

receive  any  thlag  by  testamentvy  bequest.    Compare  the  explanatjon  of  Vnterhaltner, 
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as  dtcd  by  Hcmdorf,  ad  loc.  and  also  SaUust,  Jttg.  67.  Tafttw,  jinn.  15. 55.  Pfc.  2, 

Aulut  OetHus,  6.  7.  and  7.  18.  182.  M  eieero  atqusfaba,  &c.    AHudieg  to  Ur^essej  bev 

towed  on  the  populace.  Compare  the  remark  of  the  schoiiast :  44  jlntiftu  tempmou,  ibt 
psuperiores  erant  Romnni,  hoec  dabautur  et  rparxcbantur  in  vulsrw  ab  kisqmi  luiot  Floroleiex- 
hibebant,  ad  plautum  ct  Jacoicm  populi  eaptanJum.,,  Horace  here  puts  lor  largesses in  gt- 
neral  those  of  a  parttcular  kind,  though  of  an  earlier  date.—— 183.  Latus.  "Puffedup  wilh 
iroportance."— — Circo.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  6.  113.—— Ei  ainau  ttaV 
"  And  that  tbou  mayest  stand  in  brass,*'  i.  e.  roayest  have  a  brazen  statue  raised  totbj  ao- 
nour,  and  as  n  memorial  of  tby  liberality.— — 184.  Nudus  agris,  nudus  nummis.ke.  KM 
ing  to  the  ruinous  effects  of  largesses  on  the  private  resources  of  the  individaal  whobestw? 

them.  185.  Scilicct.   Irooical.  Agrippa.   M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  tbe  illostrioos  U 

man,  having  been  elected  aedile  A.  U.  C  721,  displayed  so  rauch  magniliceace  it  tbe  « 
lebration  of  the  Circensian  garoes,  and  in  the  other  fcpectaeles  wbicb  he  eihibned.  and  al» 
evinced  such  munificent  liberality  m  tbe  public  buildings  with  which  be  caosed  tie  ehyio 
be  adorned,  as  to  be  every  where  greeted  wlth  the  loudest  acelamatious  by  tbe  populace. 

Compare  Dio  Cassius,  49.  43.  Plin.  H.  N.  36.  13.  186.  Astuta  ruipcs.   Sup^j  xam\  or 

equivalent  particle.   "  Like  a  cunning  foi  having  Smitated  a  aoble  lioa  r 


187.  Nc  quis  humassc  rclit,  &c.  Stertinius  now  brings  forward  a  new  instaaceof  iasamiy, 
that  of  no  less  a  pcrsonage  tban  t»e  royal  Agsmemnon  himself,  in  offermg  ophis  own  dto?a 
ter  as  a  victim  to  Diaoa.  The  transition  at  first  view  appears  abrupt,  but  nrbea  we  eall  to 
ramd  that  this  new  cxample  U  aimed  directly  at  the  eriminal  excessesto  vvhicharabiuonaad 
a  love  of  glory  lead,  the  connection  between  it  and  tlie  concluding  part  of  tbe  previoiu  nar. 
rative  becomes  immediately  apparent.  A  man  frora  the  lower  rank  is  bere  introduced.  vbo 
enquiresof  Agameranon  why  the  corpse  of  Ajax  is  rienied  the  rites  of  bsriaL  Tbe  mo- 
narch  answers,  thnt  there  is  a  just  cause  of  anger  in  his  breast  against  tbe  son  Teltnon, 
because  the  latter,  while  under  the  influence  of  phrenzy,  slew  a  flock  of  sbcep,  calliog  out 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  consigning  to  death  flyeses,  Menelaus,  aid  AgtmemnoB. 
Tbe  interrogator  then  proceeds  to  ahow,  in  reply  to  this  defence  on  the  partof  tbe  Greciaa 
king,  that  the  latter  was  far  more  insane  hiraself,  wben  he  gave  up  his  damghter  Iphigenia  to 

tbe  kuife  of  the  sacrificer.  188.  Rcx  sum  "  l  am  a  king,"  i.  e.  I  do  thisof  my  two  roj* 

al  pleasure,  and  no  one  bas  a  right  to  enquire  inlo  the  motives  of  my  condtct — B  u. 
quam  remimpcrUo.  The  humilily  of  his  opponent,  in  seeming  to  allow  his royai ntnaer o£ 
decidingtbequestion,noweitortsasecond  and  raore  eondescending  replyfron  Ibe  mo- 

nareb  189.   InuUo.   -  With  impnnity."  191.  Ditibident.  &c  Cc 

1. 18. 

vfitv  fitv  <rtot  coi^v  KJAVffrti  oufiaT  r^ot.t. 


193.  Consuicrc.  "  To  ask  questlons."  Botb  comtdo  and  respondco,  »5  usedif  tiie  preseot 
passage,  are  termsborrowed  from  ihe  proctice  of  the  Roman  bar.  Coroparetbe  remtriol 
DSring:  "  JurisconsuLi  ab  iis,  qui  cos  «uleant  consuluntur,  et  ii  eonsvlmtthis  respondeai 

Compare  also  Turnebus,  Aiivers.  7.  10.  Bnsson.  de  t\>rm.  6.  85.  145.  Gmdeat  tttptxU' 

Priani,  &e.  Compare  Homers  H.  1.  355.  }j  Ktv  yvOfaat  l\ptapa%y  Mm&pto  rt  njotfs — 
orium  insanus,  &c.  In  tbis  and  the  following  liue  we  bave  the  reply  of  Agtmei&BOtt,  bot 
alraost  the  very  first  word  he  utters  (tnaantu)  excuses,  in  feet,  Ajax  aad  condemns  hunsetf.  A 
man,  as  Sanadon  remarks,  who  revenges  bimself  upon  the  corpse  of  an  insane  penon.  mtut 
be  raore  insane  faimself  tban  the  individual  was  who  injured  hiro.  As  regsrds  tbe  story  of 
Ajaa,  to  whieh  alhjsk»  is  here  made,  compare  SopnoHcs,  Ajar,  925.  Ovtd.  MeL  13. 391.—- 

199.  Natam.   Iphigenia.  Aulide.   Aulia,  on  the  coast  of  Boeotia,  tod  alaost  opposite 

Chalcb  in  Eoboea,  is  eelebrated  in  historyas  the  rendezvoiis  of  the  Gieclan  fleeteiM 
about  to  saH  for  Troy.  (Corapare  Euripides,  IpK  t«  Aul.  190.  U.  1«.  Homer,  !L  2.  & 
Arsekvtus,  Atjam.  181.  scqq.)   Strabo  remarks,  that,  as  the  harhour  of  Aolis  eoald  not  ctm- 
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tain  more  than  fifty  ships,  the  Grecian  fleet  roust  havc  assembled  in  the  neighbouring  port  oi 
Bathys,  which  was  much  more  extensive.  (9.— wi-  3.p.  400.  ed.  Ttschk.)  FromXenophon  w<» 
lcarn,  that  when  Agesilaus  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Asia  Minor,  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Persia,  he  had  intended  to  offer  up  a  sacrifice  at  Aulis,  but  was  opposed  in  this 
design  by  the  Boeotarchs,  who  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  ceremony.with  an  armed  force 
(HcUen.  3.  4.  4.)   Pausanias  reports,  that  the  temple  of  Diana  still  cxisted  when  he  visii- 
ed  Aulis,  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  few,  aod  those  chiefly  potters.    (9  19. 
Compare  Dicaearch.  Siat.  Gr.  88.  Plin.  4.  7.    SUph.  Bus  s.  v.  AiAfc.)   The  port  whicb  Stra- 
bo  calls  Bathys,  is  also  noticed  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  (16.  713.)   It  still  .retains  the  name  of 
Yathi.    (Spon.  vol.  2.  p.  319.  Dodicdl,  vd.  2. p.  164.)    Sir  William  Gell  describes  it  as  an 
excellent  harbour,  formed  by  two  peninsulas  advancing  on  each  side,  so  as  to  render  the  en- 
trance  sufficiently  narrow.    Near  it  is  a  smaller  port,  probably  tbat  of  Aulis  itself,  and 
there  are  vestiges  of  buildings  on  one  of  the  peninsulas,  but  tbe  ruins  upon  tbe  top  of  a 
mountain  to  the  right,  and  a  city  running  down  the  south  side,  are  more  considcrablc.  (fti- 
nerary,  p.  133.  Cramer's  Ancient  Grecce,  tol.  2.p.  262.  seqq.) 

200.  Improbe.   "  Wicked  man."  201.  Rectvm  animi.   "  Thy  right  mind."  tytor- 

sum  insanus  ?  "  Why  is  the  hero  styied  by  thee  insane  ?"  The  interrogator  demands  of 
the  monarch,  why  he  called  Ajax  insane  when  speaking  of  him  in  relatton  to  the  affair  of 
the  sheep.  Compare  verse  197.  Quorsum  is  here  equivalent  to  the  sirople  cur,  an  Usage 
of  frequeut  occurrence  in  Cicero.  Compare  Nisoliiu,  Lcx.  Ciceron.  s.  v.  for  examples  of 
this.— 203.  Uzore  et  gnato.  Tecmcssa  and  Eurysaces.  Compare  the  remark  of  Doring  : 
"  Uxor,  ut  pcusim  conjux,  de  femina  quae  uxoris  loco  kabctur.    Tectne**a  c.nim,  cx  qua  Jijax  Eu~ 

rysacen  procreavit,  non  eensu  proprio  ejus  uxor  fuit."  Mala  tnulia  prtcatus  Atridis. 

"  Though  he  uttered  many  iroprccations  agninst  the  Atridae."  204.  Ipsum  Ulixcn.  "Ulyy- 

ses  himself,"  who  was  the  cause  of  his  madoess.  205  Verum  ego,  ut  haerentes,  &c.  Aga- 

memnon  speaks,  and  refers  to  the  well-known  story  respectiug  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter. 

 Adverso  Utore.   "  On  an  adverse  shore."   Compare  the  explanation  of  the  scboltast : 

"  Adverso  litore :  tnimico,  unde  narigare  non  poterant"  HeindorfF  makes  adurso  have  the 
meaoing  of  "  opposite,"  i.  e.  the  shore  opposite  to  Troy.    There  is  notbing  whatever  to 

sanction  such  a  mode  of  interpretation.   Aulis  was  opposite  to  Euboea,  not  to  Troas.  

-06.  Divos.  The  common  account  assigns  the  adverse  winds,  wbich  detained  the  Grer.lan 
fleet,  to  the  instrumentality  of  Diana  alone  :  here,  however,  the  allusion  is  not  only  to  Dia- 
na,  but  to  the  othcr  dcities,  who  are  snpposed  to  have  been  requested  by  Diana,  nnd  to  bave 
aided  herin  the  accomplishment  of  her  wisbes. 

208.  Qui  spccics  alias,  &c  The  construction  is  as  follows  :  lUe,  qui  capitt  speciei  reram. 
alias  vtti,  aHasque  sctleris,  permixtas  tumultu  affcctuuro,  habebiiur  eommotus.  "  He,  who  shatt 
form  in  miod  ideas  of-things,  partly  true  and  partly  criminal,  confounded  together  amid  tbc 
tttmuk  of  his  pessions,  will  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  disordered  intellect,"  i.  e.  he,  <who, 
blinded  by  passion,  confounds  together  tke  ideas  of  things,  and  mistakes  what  is  criminal  for 
what  is  right  and  proper,  will  juslly  be  accounted  mad.  This  definition  sotts  tbe  conduct  ot 
Agamemnon  as  foreibly  at  it  does  thnt  of  Ajax.  For  K  will  make  no  difference,  actordin^ 
tothe  stoic,  whether  a  foolish  ambitton,  or  whether  anger,  be  the  impelling  cause.— — 210. 
Stultitiane  an  ira.  Compare  the  rrmark  of  the  scholiast.  "  Stultitiane  ut  tu ;  an  ira,  vt 
Ajdz."--— ■— 212.  Ob  titidos  inanes.    Alluding  to  the  ambitious  feelings  of  Agamemnon,  nnd 

to  his  desire  of  distinctton  both  with  the  present  age  and  with  posterity.  213.  Quum  tu- 

midumest.  "  When  it  isswollen  with  ambition."— 214.  Si  qui»  leetica,  8tc.  Tbe  piebei- 
an  gives  hht  royal  antagonist  no  qoarter.   He  has  already  shown  tliat  his  folry  was  eriminal. 

henowprovesthatit  wasridieuious.  215.  i4*rum.  "Golden  ornaments."  217.  Inter- 

dicto  huicmnne,  &c.  «  Tbe  praetor,  by  a  decrcc,  will  deprive  this  madman  of  a)l  control 
over  his  property,  aud  th*  care  of  it  will  devolve  on  his  relations  of  sound  mind."  We  have 
here  an  amusing  instaace  of  the  license  taken  by  the  poot  with  the  "  mos  Bomanus,"  or,  Ro- 
man  custom  of  applying  to  other  nations,  and  to  other  times,  expressions  and  epithets  wbicb 
«nlvtbe  Roman  «*ate.    Compare  the  n«*  of  tho  ^cmi  vlthtiu:  \n  tbe  19?th  ve.ne-  A 
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rcgard»  tlie  principle  of-law  involved  in  the  case  mentioned  in  the  tejt,  compare  tbe  pai. 
sage  of  Cietro,  dt  Inv.  2.  50.  "  Ltx  tst :  Si  furiosus  eU,  egnaiorum  gmtiiumqut  in  tv  ptomi- 
aquceju*  potestas  cslo."  220.  Ergo  ibi  parra  stultitia,  &c.  Consutt  VarioasReadingi.—— 
221.       sceleratus,  et  furiosus  est.    4  He  who  is  wicked  will  also  be  mad."  1  e.  every  vkl- 

ed  roan  is  at  the  same  titne  a  madmao.  222.  Qucm  eepit  vilrta  fama,  &c.  "  Around  tie 

hf ad  of  hinn  whom  plittering  Came  bas  captivaled,  Bellona,  deligbtingin  sceoes  of  Wooi 
shed,  hasrolled  ber  tbunders."  i.  e.  the  man  whom  a  lovc  of  glory  seizes,  is  al>o  nxad,  fiw 
that  glory  can  only  be  attained  by  wading  through  soas  of  blood.  Comparf,  in  retatloa  to 
the  epithet  txtrea,  £xptanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  17. 20.  As  regards  thc  expression  «rraataw 
it,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ancients  ascribed  to  thunder  a  maddening  or  derangiog  irr 
fluence  on  the  mind.  Hence,  the  words  hunc circumtonmt  Bclloua,  becotne,  in  a  free tramk- 
tion,  eqaivalent  to,  "him  Bellona  has  thundered  out  of  his  seosesand  plonged  io  frenrr v 


224.  Nunc  ffge,  luzuriam,  &.«.  Stertinius,  intending  tiext  to  prove  that  spendthriftj  uJ 
prodigals  are  mad,  returns  to  Nomentanus,  whom  he  had  tirought  upon  tbe  scene  io  tht 

175th  verse.  Arripe.   "  Arraign.n   Compare  the  exptaoation  of  D6rinj»:  u  Ttntftcr. 

prehensum  rtum  adcsse  jubc.,,  225.  Vinctt.     "  Will  provc."  Eqaivalent  to  arpascnfn 

probabxt.  Compare  Cioero,pro  Ciuent.  44.  "  Vince,  zirum  bonum  fuisse  Offnmpan." — 
228.  Tusri  turba  impiavici.  "  Tbe  worthlesa  crew  of  tbe  Tuscan  street."  Who  these  ic- 
famous  characters  were  may  be  learnt  from  the  words  of  the  scholiast  Acroo,  nodalsofrtm 
the  following  passage  of  PlauJus,  Curc.  4.  1.  21.  "  Jn  Tusco  rico  sunt  hominrs  qvi  ifsi  $ty. 
vcnditant."  The  Tuicau  street  was  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Vicvs  Jugtriu,  and  cosse- 
quently  nearer  the  Palatine.  It  appears  to  have  led  from  the  forum  to  tfot  part  of  the  citv 
called  the  Velabrum,  and  from  theoce  to  the  Ctrcus  Maximus.  It  is  uuiTenally  ajreed  ibst 
the  Vicut  Tuseus  was  so  called  from  its  having  been  inhabited  by  a  party  of  Toscans,  at  art 
early  period  of  the  Roman  bistory,  but  authoritics  diffcr  both  as  to  tbe  tio*  and  circuin 
stances  of  tbisTuscan  scttlement  in  Rome.  (Compare  Varro,  L.  L.  4.t  Toriats.  Ann.  4. 
65.   Liey,  2. 14.  Dion.  flal.  5.  2a.—Cramr's  Atcknt  llaly,  rol,  1 .  p.  40C.) 

229.  FaHor.   "  The  poulterer."   Literally  "  the  fowl-cramraer."  Conpare  iberemark 
of  Ruhnkcn,  ad  Tcrtnt.  Eun.  2.  2.  26.  "  Fartorts  sunt  oui  ares  farcixtnt  tt  tagtsenL  co 
Columella  8.7.  observes,  "  Pitigucm  facere  *aUinam  quamvis  fart»ris,  non  rustsci,  td  ojficuur., ' 
&c.    The  term  fartor  also  denotes  "  a  sausage-makcr,"  aAAa*n>rwAiK.— C**  VtWjrv- 
"  With  the  venders  of  the  Velabrum,"  i.  e.  with  those  who  sell  varioua  kiads of  food  ii  tbe 
quarter  of  the  city  dcnominated  Velabrum.   Tbe  name  of  Velabrum  was  applicd  ^nenMy 
to  all  the  ground  which  lies  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  between  tbe  oa<e  of  Capifol 
andthe  Aventine.   Aecording  to  Varro  (L.  L.  4.  8.)  the  term  was  derived  frooi  tbe  Laiin 
verb  aeAere,  becftose  this  part  was  formerly  awaropy,  and  subject  to  floods,  wbencf  «t  ^ 
necejsary  to  temploy  boats  in  order  to  pasa  from  one  hill  to  the  otber.  We  find  Iktvtm 
aubaequently  restricted  to  two  streets,  dtstinguishcd  from  each  other  by  the  tities  oi  ^da- 
brum  majus  and  minus.    Nardtni  conceives,  that  they  ran  pnrallel  *o  eacb  otbrr  iroa  the 
Circos  Maximos  totha  foot  of  tbe  Capitol,  iotersecttng  the  Viass  Tw«w,tbe  frwuJ*F- 
rius,  and  the  other  streets  which  led  from  the  forum  to  tbe  Tiber.  (Cramer  s  Ak**  ^ 
tjoL  1.  ji.  419.)— — ltf«etfam.   Undertbis  name  were  comprehended  the  varioos  mvi^- 
placeswhere  diffcrent  commodittes  were  sold.    These  were  all  contjguoas  to  one  wotber. 
along  the  Tiber.  The  appellation  Macdlum  h  said  to  have  been  derived  from  one  Macellus. 
whose  house  bad  stood  there.   It  is  more  than  prohable,  however,  that  tbe  trae  etyatology 
must  be  sought  tn  the  term  ftaKtXXtira,  wbich,  accordrng  to  Varro  (L.  L  4  32.),  was  i 
to  such  places by  tho  Lncedaemonians.   Compare  Schncidcr  mfrtai.  r.  v.  VJa)#. 


231.  VtrbafacitUno.   «Thcpimp  speaks  forthe  rest."  ^233.  Aetuus. 

931.   In  niet  Lucana.   Lucania  was famed  for its  wild  boan.  Comptre  8«nn.  % 9 
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KHyeatus.   »  Booted."  237.  Same  ti/u  rfeete».   With  dedct  sopply  eeatena  wi/tai  seslcr. 

ti&m.    Tbe  young  spendthrift  gives  this  amouot  (about  #35,000.)  to  the  hunter,  tbe  samc 

to  tbe  fisherman,  and  twice  as  rouch  to  the  pimp  £38.  Unde.   Equivalent  to  c  cujas 

dorao. 

230.  FUius  Aesopi  dctraclam,  Slc.  We  have  bere  a  neiv  instance  of  prodigality,  rivallicg 
eveo  tbat  of  Nomentanus,  in  the  case  of  Clodlus,  son  of  the  famous  tragedian  Aesopus. 
The  story  told  of  him  by  Stertinius  will  remind  us  of  the  one  relative  to  Cleopatra.  Pliny, 
however,  assigns  to  Clodius  tbc  merit  of  having  iovented  this  piece  of  extravagance,  though 
Cleopatra  surpassed  the  Roman  spendthrift  in  tbe  value  of  tbe  pearl  which  sbe  disaolved. 
The  accountof  the  naturalist  differs  somewhat  from  that  given  by  the  stoic  :  "  Prior  (i.  e. 
ante  Cleopatram)»4/cferat  Romatin  unionibus  magnat  taxationis  Clodvus  tragoedi  AesopifiU- 

<ts,  rclictus  ab  eo  in  amplis  opibus  liaercs,  ut  ezperietur,  in  i^loria  palati,  quid  saperent  mar- 

garilat  :  atqm  ut  mire  ptacuere,  ne  soUts  hoe  scirtt.  singulos  uniones  cowivis  quoque  absorbcndos 
dcdii."  (H.  N.  9. 69.)   The  scboliast,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  statement  more  in  unison 
with  our  text :  "  Hic  (Clodius)  Metellae,  quae  eum  dcpcribat,  ablatum  unionemet  actto  dilutum 
$orbuit.i,——MUcllac.  Wbo  tbis  female  wos  isuncertain.  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  one  of 
wbom  Cicero  speaks,  Ep.  ad  Att.  1).  23.   Compare  Heindorff,  adloc.  and  Bnjfle,  Diet.  Hist. 
etCrit.  s.v.  MeteUa.   She  raust  bave  been  wealthy,  since  none  but  the  richest  femaleswere 
able  to  wearsuch  expensive  ornaments  as  tbose  to  wbich  the  story  alludes.   The  pearl  ear- 
rings  of  tbe  Roman  ladics  would  seem,  from  the  account  of  Sencca,  ( >\e  Benef.  7. 9.)  to  have 
been  composed  of  several  pearls  placed  upon  one  another  :  the  tnore  common  nutnber  was 
tbree,  two  below  ana*  one  above.   (Compare  Lipsius  ad  Sence.  I.  c.)    Frora  the  costly  na- 
Hureof  tbese  ornaments  arose  tbe  comtnon  saying  at  Rome,  that  the  pearl  was  a  females 
iictor,  i.  e.  formed  her  title  to  respect  when  she  appeared  abroad ;  and  hence  tbe  name  cXe>> 
X*  given  toan  ear-ring  of  pearl.  i.  e.  "  a  proof "  of  birtb  or  of  wealth.  (Compare  Pliny,  H.  N. 
9. 35.  and  56.)   In  the  Digcsts,  (34,  tit.  2.  32-  8.)  a  passage  occurs,  relative  to  these  tar-rings 
composed  of  three  pearls,  froro  whicb  we  leam  tbat  they  were  stilf  farther  beautified  by  the 
addition  of  emeralds.    Petronius  also  makes  mention  of  the  margarita  tribaeca  (c.  55.),  on 
wbich  consult  tbe  remarks  of  his  editor  burmann.   At  a  later  neriod,  small  balls  of  metei 
were  often  eaployed  instead  of  pearls,  and  ear-rings  made  in  this  manner  were  caUed  crota- 
la.   (Consult  Pignori,  de  Scrvis,  p.  206.— Jfceuei/  dt  M.  de  Caylus,  vol.  7.  pl.  94.  3.— Boefti- 
gtfs  Sabina,p.  334.  French  trantl.) 

240.  Dtcks solidvm.  "  A  whole  million  of  sesterces."  Coropare  the  esplauatioo  of  Dif- 
ring:  "  Solidum,  totum,  intcgrum,  non  in  partcs  quasdam  dirisum,  sedin  unum  conjunctum; 
ergo  integram  duits  ccnttnorum  millium  HS  summam  uno  haustu  absumtit."    So  also  tbe  scho- 

liast:  14  lutegrum  deeits  ctnttna  mUlia  ststcrtium."  241.  Qui  sanior,  ac  si.   "  In  what  re- 

spcct  less  insane,  than  if.'V — 243.  Quinti  progenies  Arri.  Compare  note  on  verse  86.—— 
344.  Nequitia  et  nugis,  &c.  "  Most  closely  assimilated  to  each  other  in  profligacy  and  folly, 
aed  in  perverted  desires."  Gcmcllum  is  here  equivalent  to  sisnillimum,  and  egrecs  as  an  epi- 
tbet  wilb par.  Compare  tbe  scholiast :  "  ,GcmtUutn.  Concors  tt  atquale"--r-'$A&.  Quor- 
sum  abeant  ?  &c  "  To  which  class  are  they  to  go  ?  Are  they  to  be  raarked  with  chalk  as 
sane,  or  ivith  charcoal  as  insane  ?"  Among  the  Romans,  white  was  the  lucky  colour,  black 
the  unlucky.  Hence  things  of  a  favourable  or  auspicious  nature  were  denoted  by  tbc  for- 
mer,  and  those  of  anopposite  character  bytbelatter.  Compare  Explanatory  Kotes,  Ode 
i.36. 10. 

247.  Aedificare  casas.   "  To  build  baby-houscs."  248.  Ludere  par  itnpar.   "  To  play 

at  even  and  odd."— Equiiart  in  arundine  longa.   Compare  tbe  Greek  form  of  expresslon 

tiAapov  ttsliarra  Irrtcvuv,  and  Toup,  Emcnd.  ad  Suid.  st  Hesych.  vol.  2.  p.  222.  ed.  Ozon.  

249.  Amtntia  ttrset.  "  Afadness  wit)  be  tbe  impelliog  motive,"  i.  c.  all  will  pronounce  him 
mad.— 250.  Si  putrilius  kis  ratio,  &c.  "  If  reason  shall  clearly  prove,  that  to  k>ve  is 
ftoropuerile  tven  than  these,  and-Uiat  it  makes  no  tfifference,  woetner  thon  raiw,  in  tjac 
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dust,  sucb  cbildish  worksas  tbou  foriaerly  didst,when  three  years  old.or,1  btcftuua> 
here  pus$es  ta  the  madncss  of  thosc  who  ara  enslavcd  by  the  passion  of  lotc.  Tbe  queitioji 
put  by  tbe  stoic  is  as  follows:  lf  reasou  shall  clearly  cstablish  thc  pouit,Uibt  they  whoVove 
ure  guilty  of  even  grealer  puerililies  ihan  those  just  enumerated,  will  it  uot  be  bctlet  ior 
lovers  to  follow  the  einmple  of  Polemon,  nnd.  by  changing  entirely  their  fechngs  and  sea- 

timents,  enter  on  a  wiser  and  a  better  courso  of  life?  263.  Quod  olim  mviatus  Pakmwy. 

«•  Wbatthereformed  Poiemou  once  did."  Polemon  was  an  Atbenian  of  «Jisiincltoo,  vko 
in  his  youth  bad  baen  addtctcd  to  infamous  pleasures.  As  he  was  ooe  znornin^.  abotf  tb* 
risiag  of  the  sun,  returning  homa  from  the  revels  of  the  night,  clad  in  aloose  robe,  e*nroed 
with  garlnuds,  strongly  perfumed,  ond  intoiicated  with  wine,  be  entered  thescaoolct  Xe- 
nocrates,  wlth  tbe  intention  of  turning  the  philosopber  and  bis  doctrine  to  ridieule.  Tat 
latter,  however,  deaterously  cbanged  his  discourse  to  thetopics  of  temperanc*  and  modesty. 
which  he  recommended  with  such  «-trenelh  of  argument  and  energy  of  langna^e.  tbat  Pc- 
lemo,  heartily  ashamed  of  tiie  contemptible  fi»ure  which  he  made  in  so  re?r#rtarjJe  an  av 
sembly,  took  hls  garland  froru  his  head,  concealed  bis  naked  arm  under  his  cioak,  m±->umec 
asadateand  llioughttul  aspect,  and,  in  sbort,  resolved  frora  that  bour  to  reur.^uisb  bis  H* 
r.entk>us  pleasures,  and  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  With.  suca  ardour  did  be 
apply  hiraself  to  hts  sludies  as  to  succced  Xenocrates  in  his  school.  Compare  Duc.  Usert 
4.1«.   Suidasts.v.  Val.Max.6.9. 

854.  Insignia  morbi.  "  Tbe  marks  of  thy  distemper."  Coropare  tbc  explanatkm  <n'  Ik- 
ring:  "  Lxtema  signa  moliioris  rttoe,"  and  that  of  the  scholiast,  "  tn<tninunta  Imxurvu. 

The  distemper  bere  alluded  to  is  Ihe  mania  of  debauchery  and  iilicit  pleasare-  l25e 

Fascudas,  cubital,  focatia.    41  Tby  rollcrs,  elbow-cushion,  mufflers."    Tbese  properly  wert 
confined  lo  womeu,  and  ooly  adopted  by  the  morc  effeminate  of  tbe  other  sex.   Tbe  /*?- 
cU)lae  wcre  pieces  of  cloth  or  otber  material,  with  whicb  the  effeminate  yootb  of  tbe  day 
in  imitaiion  of  thc  women,  covered  tbeirnrms  and  iegs,  wrappiag  them  aroand  tbeir  Umts 
like  bands  or  roliers.    The  Roinaus,  it  will  be  recollected,  wore  neitber stoc-Uings  oerany 
trnder-ganuent  for  the  hipa  nnd  tliighs.— Tbe  Culntal  was  a  coshioo  or  suiali  pi/low. (or  sup- 
porting  the  clbow  of  tbe  effemiuate  when  reclining  at  an  entertainmeot.   Compare  tb> 
-scholiast :  "  CubUal :  pulvilhu,  qui  cubito  cotmantis  supponi  soUhat:*    SomeT  bowever  uoder 
stand  by  tbe  term  a  kind  of  fore-slceve,  extending  from  the  elbow  downward,  aad  otbers  a 
species  of  short  cloak,  descending  ns  far  as  the  elbow,  and  witb  wbich  the  head  migbt  be  co 
vcred,  if  requisite  ;  used  properly  by  those  who  were  in  feeble  heaJih.— Tbe  Focalia  (qaaf. 

fawatia,  afaucibus,)  kept  the  neck  and  throat  warm.  257.  lmpransi  magistri.      Of  the 

sober  sagc." 

259.  Amalor  exclusus  qui  disiat  f    "Howdoesa  discarded  lover  differ  fjroat  fiiis  ?M  

2CD.  AgU  ubi  stcum.  "  When  he  deliberates  with  himself."  This  whole  passege  i<an  isai- 
tation  of  ascenc  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence  (Aei.  1.  Sc.  I.)  where  Phaedrt?..  oncetvbig 
himself  slighted  by  Tbajs,  is  debating  whetiir  r  be  shall  answer  a  summons  from  hcp  or  aet, 
while  tbo  slave  Parmeno  tries  to  urge  on  his  master  to  firmness  of  resolve,  and  a  mort  ratio 

nal  course  of  conduct.  262.  Nt  nunc.    For  nr  nunc  quiderx,  which  Terenre  has.  Xsrt- 

gards  the  use  of  we  for  ne  quidcm,  compare  Emesfi,  Clav.  Cic.  s.  r.  Drikenbcrrk,  ad  Lk.  3C 
49.  ^  3.    Burmann.  ad  Sucton.  ru.  Aug.  37.    Ruhuken  ad  RutiL  Lup.  p.  129.  as  cited  bjr  Df- 

ring  and  Heindorff.  263.  Ftnire  doleres.   "  To  pu(  an  end  to  my  rufferings.w  i.  e.  by 

abandoning  forcver  the  author  of  them.  265.  Quae  rcs  ntc  modum  fiabd,  &c.   "  Tkn 

whicb  has  not  in  itself  either  raeasure  or  advice,  refuses  to  be  controlled  by  reason  and  bj 
measure."  Compare  the  language  of  Terence  : 

"  Htrr,  quac  rcsin  sc  ncquc  consdium  nequc  rncdur.'. 
HabcJt  xdlum,  eam  consiUo  rtgerc  non  potcs." 

 367.  In  mmt  haec  svnt  mda,  &c.  This  imitation  of  a  beautiful  idea  is  |ar  hienat  ia 

»<a  exprewkm  to  that  of  the  origtnal 
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"  /n  flmwre  Aaec  ontntTz  tnsunl  ri/io  :  iTgimaa 
Suspicioncs,  inimicilxac,  induciae, 
Bdlum,  pax  rursum:'  

£70.  Rtddcrc  ccita  sibi.  "  To  rcnder  steady  and  fixed."— *i  vajanire  partt  ctrta  zfc- 
?tone  modoquc.  "  Than  if  lie  try  lo  play  the  madman  in  accordanco  with  fixed  reason  aod 
ineasure."  i.  e.  by  right  reason  and  rulc.  Comparc  Terence,  "  Qnam  si  dcs  optram,  ut  cuni 
ration(insanias."—~ — 272.  Quu/?  guum  Piccnis,  *$cc.  The  stoic  now  passes  to  another  kind 
of  insanity  connected  with  the  passion  of  lovc,  thc  practisiog,  namely,  of  various  foolish  and 
superslitious  contrivances,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  one's  passion  will  be  successful. 
Under  this  head  he  alludes  to  a  comiQon  modc  of  divining,  adopted  in  such  cases  by  loverv. 
Thcy  placed  the  seeds  of  applcs  between  their  fore-finj»er  and  thumb,  and  shot  them  forUi 
iQ  an  upward  direction.    If  the  seed  striick  the  ceiling  of  the  chamber,  it  was  considered 

un  excelleot  omen.  272.  Pieenis  pomis.   The  apples  of  Picenuin,  as  being  of  the  best 

kind,  arehere  put,  «ar*  HoXH»,  for  any.  Compare  Serm.  2.  4.  70.  Juvcnul.  11.  72.  273.  Pe- 

nes  te  cs  ?    "  Art  thou  in  thy  senses."  274.  Qnum  balba  fcris  annoso  vcrba  palaio.    An  by- 

pallage,  for  quum  balbi*  vcrbis  fcris  annosum  palitum.   Tne  allusion  is  now  to  some  "  senex 

ainator."— — 276.  Aedifycantc  casas.   Compare  note  on  verse  241.  Adde  cruorem  stultitiae. 

"  To  the  folly  of  love  add  the  bloodshed  which  it  often  occasions."— — 27G.  Atque  ignem 
gladio  scrutart  modo.  n  And  only  stir  the  fire  with  a  sword."  Nottostir  the  firc  with  a 
aword  (irDp  f^x^Pf  &  was  a  preccpt  of  Pythagoras,  by  which  the  pbilosopher 

nieant  that  we  ought  not  toprovoke  n  man  in  a  passion,  or  throw  him  into  a  more  violent 
,  rage  ;  and  farther,  that  a  man  trausported  by  passiou  ought  not  to  givc  into  every  thingthat 
his  rage  dictates.  Horace  here  applies  Ihia  saying  to  the  conduct  of  lovers,  whose  passions 
often  carry  them  to  murders,  bloodshed,  and  ail  manner  of  eitravagance  ;  often,  too,  thelr 
rage  turns  against  themselvcs,  as  in  the  case  of  Marius,  mentioned  immediately  after,  who, 
in  a  flt  of  jeaiousy,  slew  his  mistress,  and  tben  in  despair  threw  himself  headlo*g  from 

rock.  877.  HcUade  percussa  Mariusr  &c.   Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Mariusquidam  <A 

amoris  impatieutiam  HUadem  puetlam  occxdxt,  quod  ab  ca  contemneretur."  278.  Cemtus^ 

fuitf  "  Was  heout  of  his  senses  1"  Compare  Nonius  (l.  213.)  "  Cerritiet  larvati  malc 
sani,  aut  Ccrcris  ira  aut  larvarum  incursatione  animo  vcxati.."  Compare  also  the  Greek 
form  Aiv?rfMa*of.— — -An  commotae  crisnine  mcntss,  &c.  Every  wickcd  man,  observes  Fran- 
cis,  b  a  fool,  for  vice  and  foily  are  synonymous  terms.  But  mankind  endeavour  to  dividc 
these  ideas,  thus  nearly  rclated,  by  giving  to  cach  of  them,  at  particular  times,  a  diiTerent 
name.  As,  wheu  they  would  find  Marius  guilty  of  murder,  they  would  acquit  him  of  mad- 
nesa.  But  the  stoic  condemns  him  of  botb,  since.  in  his  phiiosophy,  murder  and  madncssi 
ire  "  kindred  terms"  (cognata  nocabula). 

281.  Libcrtmus  tral,  qui  eircum,  &c.  The  stoic  novv  directs  his  attack  against  tboie  w&o 
display  their  folly  by  seeking  for  things  that  are  inconsistent  with  their  condilion,  or  by  ad- 
dressing  vows  to  the  gods  that  are  unreasonable  and  absurd.  There  is  not  a  word  here,  as 
Dacierwell  remarks,  which  does  not  aggravate  the  folly  of  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
freedman.  He  wasold,  sencx,  and  should  havebetter  known  what  prayer  to  make ;  siecus, 
his  foily  was  not  an  effect  of  winc ;  lautis  manibus,  bc  washcd  his  hands  with  temper,  and  n 
realsptritof  religion  :  and  yet  he  makesthis  extravagant  petition,  only  becausethe  gods  arc 

able  to  grant  it,  not  tbat  it  is  ip  itself  just  and  reasonabic.  Compita.    ln  the  compita,  or 

places  wbere  two  or  morc  roads  met,  Augustus  ordercd  statues  of  \he  public  Penates  to  be 
erected,  tbat  puhlic  worship  might  bu  openly  rendered  to  the.m  by  those  whopassedby. 
Cotnpare  the  scholiast :  "  Jasscrat  Augustus  in  compitis  dtos  Penatcs  eviistitui,  ut  studiosius. 
coUrent  «r. ' '——28^ .  Laulis  manibus.  Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Quui  soUbant  precaturi  dou» 
tomw»  tt  pedts  cfc/«erc.M— Unum,  unum  mc  surpite  morti.  "  Save  me,  me  alone,  from 
death."  Surpite  is  for  $urripite.——2$3.  Quiddam  magnstm  addens,  Consult  Varions  Read* 
ings.  What  magnum  rafers  to  the  poet  purposely  lenves  uncertajn .  The  allnslon,  probably. 
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Ji  to  some  vow.— — 285.  Nisi  titigiosut.    Masters  were  bound,  if  they  wimntea  a  }OrtiP 
the  titne  of  sale,  to  make  that  warraniy  a  foll  and  perfcct  one.   Wben  the  sefler  gtvt  R 
false  account,  or  omitted  to  mcntion  any  defvcts,  tbc  purcbaser  bad  a  right  of  iction  tgutf 

him.  287.  Mr.ntni.    A  passing  thrust  at  some  iodivtdual  of  the  day,remarbble  for  ta 

stupidity  ariJ  folly.  and  who  is  hene  lionoured  by  being  placcd  at  tbe  headof  atrholef&niHr 

as  tt  were  of  fools.  2SS.  Jupiier,  ingenles  qui  dtts,  Sic.    A  frigbtful  instance  of  »nper*i- 

tion  is  herc  given.  A  mother  begs  of  Jupiter  to  cure  her  son,  and  at  the  same  time  Dti?f<  4 
vow,  the  fulfilment  of  whicb,  on  her  parf,  will  bring  certain  de&th  to  him.— 289.  Mrr- 
aw  quinqut  cubantU.  "  Who  has  been  lying  stck  now  for  five  montbs."- — 290.  Bkv? 
die  quo  tu  indicis,  *ic.  •«  On  thc  morning  of  that  day,  when  thou  dost  appoint  a  fast,  rakid 
shall  he  stand  in  the  Tiber."  The  commentators  scem  generally  agreed,  tbat  ttV  dtr  bm 
ulluded  to  is  Tbursday,  (dics  Joris),  and  that  tbe  satire  of  the  poet  is  levelled  it  the  soper 
.stitious  observanccs,  of  Jewish  and  Egyptian  origin,  which  had  bcgun  aboot  thb  tke  to be 
inlroduced  among  the  lower  classes  at  Romc.  Compare  thc  remarks  of  SeUen,it  l  A"  J. 
lp.  accordingto  whom  the  Jcws  werc  wont  to  fast  on  tbe  6th  day  of  every  week(7W; 
day).  Thc  placing  of  her  son  in  the  Tiber  appears  to  be  an  imitation,  on  tbe  psrt  of  tfce 
.-upcrstitious  mother,  of  some  Egyptian  rite.  Comparc  Jurcnal,  6.  682.  teqq.  So.tbeJupi- 
piter  whom  sho  adi!rev.es  iu  prayer,  would  scem,  from  the  followtng  remark  of  Rirt  ^Bi- 
dcrb.  rot.  1.  p.  75.),  to  have  bccn  tbe  Jupitcr  Serapis,  witb  whosc  worsbip  tbe  ifnorant  cc 
therblend.o  a  Jcwisli  ritc  :  Auf  Rcliefs,  Geromen,  Munren  sicht  man  den  SenpisutAieL' 
Gott  dcr  ttcilkundc,  mit  dcm  Knotenstocke  dcs  Aesculap,  der  nait  der  Schlaoge  umwi»0>s 
ist."    Com;»are  also  Ctcuzcrs  Stpnbolik,  tot.  2.  p.  431.  of  tbe  German  worfc. 


293.  T.x  prtsecipiti.   "  From  his  iraminent  dangcn"   i.  e.  froin  the 

which  thrcatcns  tiis  life.  Xecabit.    In  Boucher'»  "  8uppleraent,"  as  very  gmely  qootea 

by  Du  Bois,  un  attcmpt  is  mnde,  froro  thisandotber  pa^ages  of  the  ancieat  writen, tc  esta- 
blish  an  analogy  between  nex,  ncco,  vt*v<,  and  votfo<,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  tamiliar  phrsi< 
•''  Old  Nich,"  on  thc  oiber  !  Tbe  Lalin  and  Greek  words  are  certaialy  related  to  exb 
othcr,  but,  ns  rcgards  the  main  dbcovery  ittelf,  let  us  say  to  tbe  etymologut  "  natiga  iati 
cyram."  ■  '295.  Timorc  dsorum.  Compare  tbe  Greek  expression  hieiUifmin,  sod  tha  ei« 
rellcnt  reraark  of  Scncca.  Epist.  41.    "  Dco  satis  cst,  quod  cMxlur  et  amatxtr,  won  jwtofc»'- 

vwre  misceri.*'  29C  Haec  mihi  Stertinius.  &c»    Damasippuf,  after  recotintiog  bis  iater 

vtcw  witb  Slertinius,  nnd  tbe  remarks  of  the  latter,  now  resumes  the  conversatioo  io  penoa 
with  Hornce,  which  had  beeu  broken  off  at  verse  41.— —297.  Arma.  Aliadioz  to  tie 
prcceptsjnst  laid  down  by  the  stoic— — 296.  Totidcm  nudiet.   "  Sball  bear  as  mch  oiim- 

iPlf ."  Atqmc  rcspicere  ignoto  discct,  &c.    *•  And  sball  learn  to  look  Uck  at  tte  fiiag« 

whicb  bang  bchind  him,  and  of  which  bc  is  ignorant"  Some  eaplain  this  pa^  bytn- 
ferencc  to  versc  53,  "  caudam  trahat.n  It  is  better,  howevcr,  to  regard  it,  with  «Jserwo- 
mentators,  as  an  alluslon  to  the  fable  of  Esop,  wbich  says,  that  Jupiter  tareir  wtr  tac 
shoulder  of  every  mortal  two  bogs  ;  that  the  fanlts  of  bis  netghbour  were  put  iawtke  btg 
bcforc  him,  and  his  o wn  into  tbat  bebind  him.   Comparo  Phaednu,  4.  9.  aad  fasm,  4. 

300.  Stoice,  post  damnum,  fcc.  The  poet  wishcs,  as  Torrentius  aod  Sanadoo  renwrt,  tbst 
Damnsippus  may  scll  every  thing  hcreafter  fpr  moretban  it  ts  wortb  ;  a  wish  thit  ^e 
honest  wtsdom  of  a  philosopher.  Thus,  tn  covert  terms,  be  adviscs  him  to  retani  to  bii 
merchandisc,  und  trouble  hts  hcad  no  more  about  philosophy.  Damasippus  unjentaad* 
Ihe  ridicnle,  ahd  is  very  sufficiently,  though  with  not  too  mucb  delicacy,  reveogti 
Manihut.  Consult  Various  Readings.— — Agaue.  This  female,  inspired  wilh 
lurj',  tore  in  pieces  her  son  Penthcus,  wbom  sbc  mistook  for  a  wild  beast,  and  carried  bi- 
head  about  with  ber  as  a  trophy  of  the  animal  whom  she  supposed  had  been  destrojedby 

hcr.   Compare  Euripides,  Bncch.  123d.  and  Otid.  Met.  3.  71«.  3»  Atdtjuas.  widssd 

supposes  that  Horace,  about  tbistimc,  was  improeing  tbe  appearance  ol  his  Sabine  fsrn! 
MfHch  he  had  received  as  a  gtft  from  his  patron,  an4  convertiogtbe 
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s4ood  on  it  into  a  klnd  of  villa.  Thb  excited  tbe  ill-will  of  bb  enemies  at  Rome,  and,  as 
Mhecenas  at  tbis  same  time  was  erecting  his  splendid  residence  on  the  Esquiline,  they 
charged  the  poct  with  an  attemptto  ape  the  conduct  of  his  superiors.    It  b  to  tbis  that  Ho- 

race  pleasantly  alludes,  under  the  cbaracter  of  Damasippus.  Longos.    "  The  great." 

There  is  a  pun  in  tbis  word  as  opposed  to  moduli  bipedalis,  since  it  means  tall  as  well  as  great. 
llorace  was  of  diminutive  stature,  as  he  bimself  acknowledges.  Compare  Epist.  1.  20.  24. 
nnd  aiso  «•  Llfe  of  Horace,"  p.  v.  of  this  volume.— 309.  Et  idem  eorporc  majorem,  &c. 

And  yet  tbou  an  wont  to  laugfa  at  the  fierceness  and  the  martial  air  of  Turbo  wben  in 
arms,  as  too  great  for  his  stature."  Tnrbo  was  a  brave  but  diminutive  gladiator. 

312.  Te  quoque.  vcrum  est.    8up|>ly  facere.    Verum  is  here  equivalent  to  rcclum  or  aequum. 

Compare  Epist.  1.7.  ult.  and  1.  12.23.  -313.  Tanto  dissimitem  tt  tanto  eertare  minorem. 

"  So  unlike  and  so  ill-fitted  to  vie  with  him."    Minorem  certare  b  a  Graecism  314.  Ab- 

stntis  ranae  pullis.  &c.  Although  thisfoble  b  not  to  be  found  among  thosetbat  remain  to  us 
of  Aesop's,  yet  there  is  every  probability  that  it  is  one  of  his.  Phaedrus,  bowever.  recounts 
the  fable  in  a  different  manner.  He  tells  us  tbat  a  frog,  seeing  a  bull  in  tbe  meadow,  became 
iealous  of  bis  bulk,  and  began  to  blow  herself  up  that  she  might  rival  bim.  Horace's  man* 
ncr  is  by  far  the  more  Uvely.— -315.  Matri  denarrat.   "  He  tells  his  mother  all  tbe  parti- 

culars."    The  verb  denarro  b  bappily  chosen.  316.  Cognatos.   u  His  brothers."  Equi- 

valentheretotinajeruro  natos.  317.  Num  tantum.   Supply  ingtns,  and  consult  Various 

Readings.— 321.  Oleum  adde  camino.  A  proverbial  form  of  expression,  and  equivalent 
here  to  insaniae  nova  ahmenta  praebc.  Horace,  according  to  Damasippus,  b  mad  enougb 
atready :  if,  in  additioo  to  this,  he  goes  on  writing  verses,  the  increase  of  madness  will  be 
so  violent,  that  it  may  Atly  be  compared  to  the  flame  which  fiercely  arises  when  oil  b  thrown 
upon  the  fire.— 322.  Quao  si  quis  sanus  fedtt  sanus  facis  et  tu.  The  idea  intended  to  be 
conveyedb,that  all  poets  are  onsound  in  mind.  Thc  ancicnts  would  seem  to  have  believed, 
indeed,  that  no  one  could  eitber  be  a  genuine  poet,  or  great  in  any  department  of  exertion, 
unless  he  left  the  beaten  track,  and  was  tnfluenced  by  some  sort  of  feeling  borderingon 
madness  or  melancholy.    Compare  tbe  remarks  of  Ptato,  Phaedr.  49.  mOs  Sv  Sm  uavbs 

yiooeQv  hrl  tmtjTtKuf  Svpas  a<pticrrrait  ntieQtif  &S  if*  i*  r-ijtyrtf  Uavds  Trottrrflf  ioAatvof,  irt\flf  airofTC 
<mi  fjmUictf  M  rfo  rHv  aatvoutmv  ff  r»D  cu><ppovovvros  fya>lo0n>  and  also  Aristotlc,  Problem,  30.  1. 
Atu\  ri  «dvTts,  S(7oi  ztpirrot  ycy&raatv  avipts  i)  tcari  ftXotrtxpiav  Jj  ito\tTtK?tv  }}  itoittetv  t)  rijfvas,  Oatvvrat 

|ieXByx«X(co2  tXvat ;  323.  Non  dico  horrtndam  rabism.  u  I  say  nothing  of  tby  dreadfully  vin- 

dictive spirit."  Cullummajorem censu.  "Thy style  of living.too  expensive  forthy fortune." 

 384.  Teneas,  Damasippe,  tuis  te."   Damasippus,  do  mind  thy  own  affairs."   Keep  tbyself 

to  the  tbings  which  concern  thee,  my  good  friend.  32«.  O  major  iandem  parcas,  &c. 

«'  O  greater  madman  of  the  two,  spare  at  length  one  wbo  b  in  thb  tby  infertor."  Compare 
the  version  of  Francb :  " Thou  mightier  fool !  infcrior  idiots  spare." 


S  ATIRE  4.  A  person  calied  Catius  repeaU  to  Horace  the  lcssons  he  had  received  from  an 
crmnent  gastronomt,  wbo,  with  the  most  important  air,  and  in  the  most  solemn 
language,  had  delivered  a  variety  of  culinary  prccepts.  The  satire  is  written  witb  the  view 
of  ridiculing  those  who  made  a  large  portion  of  human  felicity  consbt  in  tbe  pleasures  of 
the  table.  Thisabuse  of  tbe  genuine  doctrines  of  Epicurus,  the  poet,  himself  a  staunch 
adherent  to  the  more  reflned  forms  of  that  philosopby.  undertakes,  for  tbe  honour  of  his 
master,  to  expose  and  deride. — Doring  supposes  that  Horace,  having  frequently  heard  tho 
secrets  of  tbe  culinary  art  made  a  topic  of  conversation  by  some  of  the  guests  at  the  tablc 
of  Maecenas,  teizes  the  present  opportunity  of  retaUating  upon  them,  and  that,  under  the 
fictirious  name  of  Catlui.  be  alludes  to  an  entire  class  of  persons  of  this  stamp.  Accordin* 
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to  Manso  (Sckrtfteu  wtd  Abhaiuilutige.n,p.  69.)  Catius  appears  to  bave  bed  Cbr  bu  prototfpc 
one  Malius,  a  Roman  knigUt,  famed  for  his  ccquaiutanee  u  ith  tbc  precepUof  tbe  cutksry 
art 


1.  l';ufc  ef  t/iio  Catins  t  A  familiar  mode  of  salutation.  The  substitution  ot  the  tiiirti  u,- 
the  second  persou  shows  the  intioiacy  of  tue  pnrties.  For  a  literal  translstion.  supplr 
ellipsis  as  follows;  wnde  resot  ef  oao  tcndit  Catitts  1  lo  Plato  we  bave  a  similar  addreii  m? 
secood  person,  (Phaedr.  init.)  $0u  taiipt,  r<u  *ol  itSdn;  •  Non  est  rnihi  tenqms.  Vokt- 
stand  confabulandi.  — 2.  Pontrt  signa  twvis  pracctptis.  "  To  commit  to  writins  koc  dw 
precopta."  An  elegant  form  of  expression,  for  lUteris  mandarc  iwra  prascrpta.  Compertthe 
scboliaat:  "  Scribere,  consi^nare  lUttris,  nova  prntcepta  "There  appears  to  be  i  pecalir 
propriety  in  the  use  of  the  tertn  signa,  on  the  present  occasion;  for»  as  some  of  thepncejifj 
ailaded  to  would  have  reference  raerety  to  tbe  iveigbt  or  measure  of  rogrete.artbc 
proportioo  io  which  tbey  were  to  be  mised,  a  simple  mark  or  two,  or  a  few  aMwnttore. 

raight  suffice  for  them.  JVbm.   Tbis  epithet  implies,  tbat  the  precepUin  «tetioiare 

such  as  have  neverbefore  heen  made  known.  3.  Anuttqve  reum.   "  And  biawiow! 

accused  hy  Anytus,"  i.  e.  Socrates,  in  tbe  number  of  whose  accusers  was  Aaytos.  Ite 
mdivtdual  was  a  leather-dresser,  who  had  long  ento»  tained  a  personal  enoity  a^khst  S> 
crates,  for  reprehendirig  his  avarice,  in  depriving  his  son*  of  the  benefits  of  leanuoe.  tbal 
they  might  pursuc  the  gains  of  trade.  The  other  two  accusers  were,  Melitos.  a  jouwrie- 
toricien,  and  Lycon.— — 4.  Stc  tcmpore  larro.  "  At  so  unseasonable  b  time." — 6.  hr- 
ciderit  tUri.  *  ShaJI  have  escaped  thee,"  i.  e.  in  consequence  of  my  interruptiafl.-— 7. 
Hoc.  '*  This  faculty i.  e.  of  recollecting,  or  recalling  a  tbing  to  mind.  Tke  tltasioa  »  to 
memory,  both  naturnl  aod  arti6cial.  Afirw  utroque.  Ironical. 


8.  Quinid  eral  curae,  &c  "  Why.  I  was  just  then  coasideriog,  how  1  nn^t  ret&tn  tlie:; 
all  in  mind,  as  betng  Oice  matters,  and  eipressed  in  nice  language.— — 10.  flewsu.  Tbe 

iodividual  wbo  uttered  theae  precepts  to  Catius.  11.  CeinbUnr  auctor.  The  poeteti- 

dently  bad  some  person  io  view,  to  whom  ail  could  make  the  application,  eren  thooffc  k 
name  was  kept  back.  lt  was  most  probably  some  man  of  rank,  wbom  be  did  wA*** 
openly  to  provoke.  Cotnpare  lntroductory  Kemarks. — -—12.  Longa  cmibus  fetus otu  ffV, 
"  Remeinber  to  serve  up  thosc  eggs  w  hich  shnll  have  a  long  shape,  »*  beiojof  a  brttr 
taste,  and  more  nutrttioua,  than  the  round."  Catius  preserves  a  regular  ordef  UdeliwiDe; 
his  precepts.  He  begins  witb  the  Grst  course  of  the  Roman  tabies,  tbeu  proceeditothe 
fruit,  which  was  called  thc  second  tabic,  und  cnds  his  remarks  tvitb  sorac  genenl  refiectioc 
upon  neatness  and  elegance.    Tbe  Roman  entertaioments,  it  will  be  rewHtetfd  ihnj5 

commenced  with  eggs.    Compare  F.xplanalory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  3.  6.  14  X*#P*w- 

eokibcnt  caliosa  riteUum.   "  For  they  have  a  thicker  white,  and  contain  a  maK  rdt'' 
rally,  "  for,  being  of  a  tbicker  wbite.  tbey,"  &c.   Thc  verb  cohibent  b  t*m*T**  «* 
iected:  the  albumen  of  sucb  eggs,  being  of  a  thickcr  consistence  tban  tbat  of  otben.  leep 
tbe  yolk  ronjined,  as  it  werc,  on  every  side,  and  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  In  retatioa  t^he 
term  calhta,  compare  P/»ny  (H.  N.  14.25.)  «rtsma  caUosior,u  i.e.wi«u^* 
and  also  Apicius,  dc  Art.  Coqu.  3.  4.  "  CoJbrior^s  reddes  cucvtrbitas  atl  gwt\m?-b  R? 
the  accuracy  of  the  precept  itself,  we  may  remark,  tbat  both  Colamerla  and  HP* 
with  it  in  making  the  round  eggs  contain  t  female  yolk,  and  tbe  longone»  •  ? 
Thus  CotumtHa  (8.  6.)  reroarks:  "  Cttm  ro'e<  quis  rruam  plurimos  mares  ndudntd^''^- 
quatqne  et  acvtissima  ova  *u'>jiciet ;  et  ru  rus  cum  feminam.  quam  rotundissvn^. '  Cocp^ 
Plinu,  (H.  N.  10.  52.)   On  tbe  other  hand,  Aristotle  (de  Hist.  An.  6.  t  2.)  lays  doai»i* 
sition  directly  the  reverse  :  «m  ii  ra  ph  paKpi      ifeo  rfir  »6r  ^Xw  ti  U  rrenjy**'  f  *jf 
f>cta»  hxovra  xari  r*       ^cva.   Avcrrocs  endeavours  to  support  »is  remark  of  An^°  f  ^ 
various  arguments,  but  many  prefer  the  authoriry  of  Colaraella  artd  Pliny-  8c*wf*r 
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&oes  so  tor  es  to  correct  tUe  text  of  Aristotle,  in  order  to  make  it  accord  witb  tlat  of  tbe 

Roman  writers  jost  mentioned,  and  reads,  &m  rd  uir  t$om,  .  .  . .  rd      &*<Xra.  Of  this 

einendation  HeindortT  approves,  but  it  is  altogetber  too  viotent.  Let  us  rather  suppose  that 
Horace,  botb  in  this  precept  and  in  the  otbers  which  follow,  does  not  mean  to  givo  his  own 
opioion,  or  to  voocb  for  tbe  accuracy  of  what  he  says,  but  merely  amuses  himself  with  the 
Epicures  of  the  day.  One  thing,  at  leost,  is  certain,  that,  occording  to  the  experience  of 
modera  times,  neither  Columello  nor  Aristotle  can  bo  considered  correct  inthcirremark?  on 
tbis  point,  since  long  and  round  cggs,  indiscriminately,  produce  both  male  and  femele 
birdfi. 

15.  Suburbano.  "  Raiscd  in  gardens  near  Ihe  city."— 16.  Irriguo  itiliil  est  dutiat  horto. 
'•  Nolhing  is  more  iosipid  than  tbe  produce  of  a  raucb-watered  garden."  Ihis  uhole  pre- 
cept  is  denied  by  tbe  comraentators  to  be  truc,  and  tbey  cite,  in  opposition  to  it,  the  remark 
of  Palladius,  3.  24.  *'  Caules  ....  argdlam  et  glaream  timent,  tobulone  et  arenis  non  dctec- 
tantur,  nisi  pcrennis  unda  suecurrat."  Catius,  howcver,  may  alter  all  be  right,  if  he  means 
to  contrast  merely  the  productions  of  the  fields,  matured  in  due  season,  with  tbe  forced  ofT- 
tpringof  the  gardens.  Compare  tbe  remark  of  Acbaintrc  ;  *•  Catius  pourroit  bien  ici  avoir 
ratson  contre  1'avis  des  commentatcurs.  U  est  certain  que  nos  jardiniers,  k  force  d'eau,  font 
croitre  deschoux  enormes ;  mais  je  crois  que  ceux  que  l'on  fait  venir  dans  une  terre  franche, 

convenableroent  amendee,  et  Iegereroent  arrosee,  sont  meilleurs  et  plus  uni."  18.  Ne 

gallina  malum  responsef,  &c.  "  In  order  that  the  hen  served  up  to  bim  may  not  prove 
lough,  and  badly  answer  the  expectations  of  his  polate."  The  hen  which  is  killed  on  tbe 
sudden  arrival  of  a  guest,  and  immediately  thereafter  cooked,  will  prove,  according  to  Ca- 
tius,  tongh  and  unpleasant.   To  remedy  this  evil,  the  fowl  sboulU  be  piunged,  before  :t  is 

kilied,  in  Falernian  must.  19  Musto.    Compare  Excursus  3.  to  thc  first  book  of  Odes, 

und  consult  Various  fteadings.— — 20.  Prxtennbus  optima  fungis,  itc.  Connoisscurs  de- 
clare  that  this  precept  is  false,  and  that  the  hest  mushrooms,  generally  speakinj;,  are  those 
gathered  in  woods  and  on  heatbs  or  downs.   These,  they  maintain,  are  more  wholesome, 

and  better  flavoured,  than  those  of  meadows.  22.  Qui  nigris  prandia  morisflniet.  Ano- 

ther  false  precept.  Mulberries  should  be  eaten  before,  not  after.  dinner.  Compare  Pliny 
{H.  N.  23.  70.)   11  Jpna  poma  (mori)  ad praesens  somaxho  utiiia,  refrigeranl,  sitim  facitmt.  Si 

non  xupcrvemat  aliut  cihus,  intumescuut."  23.  Anle  graccm  quae  le^crit.  otc.   Tbe  juices  of 

teoderer  fruit,  obse rves  Frnncis,  evaporate  hy  tbe  heat  of  the  son,  but  are  collected  and 
confined  by  the  coldness  of  the  night.  On  the  contrary,  harder  and  firmer  fruit,  soch  as 
opples,  should  bc  gatbered  in  the  middlc  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  bas  ripened  and  concoct- 
cd  their  juices. 

24.  AufidiusfarH  tuiscebat,  Slc.  Aufidius.  nn  epicnre,  is  bere  blamed  for  baving  iulroduced. 
o  kind  of  mulsum,  or  mead,  (olvtyrXi.  f*cXi«paroy,)  composed  of  honey  and  strong  Falernian 
wine.  The  precept  laid  down  by  Catius  goes  to  recommcnd  a  milder  draugbt.  The  tnu/- 
zum  of  tbc  Romnns  was  either  taken  carly  in  the  naorning,  in  order  to  fortify  tbe  stomacb 
and  promote  digestion,  or  else  ot  the  guslatia,  tbe  first  part  of  thc  coena,  consiatiog  of  disfaes 
to  excite  tbe  appetite  ;  wbence,  what  was  eaten  and  drunk  to  whet  the  appetite  u  as  named 

promuUis.  27.  5*  dura  morahitur  airus.    •'  If  tbou  art  costive."   Literolly :  if  thy  sto- 

maeh  sboll  be  hord  bound."  28.  Conchae.   The  mentron  of  shell-fish  comes  in  very  na- 

turoMy  here,  os  they  formed,  in  general,  o  part  of  tbe  promulsis.  29.  Sed  nOo  non  sinc 

Coo.  Athenaeus  ascribc*  this  property  to  several  kinds  of  Greek  wine,  beside  the  Coan  ; 
s«ch  as  the  Myndian,  Halicarnossean,  &c.  (Compare  Athen.  1.  59  — re/.  1.  p.  122.  ed. 

Scktoei^h.)  30.  Lnbrica  naserntes  mplent,  &c.   This  is  an  error  mucb  older  than  tbe  doys 

of  Cotius.   It  is  coutradir.tr*  d  by  constont  and  univcrsal  experience.    Lnciliusfalls  into  the 

f atne  miitake  :  '*  Luna  alit  oslrca,  et  implct  echinos"  32.  Muriet  Baiauo  meiior  Lucrina 

pclorig.  "  Jbe  peloris  from  the  Lacrino  lakc  is  better  than  the  murex  from  Baioe.*'  By  the 
pdoris  a  meaot  o  lorge  kind  of  sbell-fish,  oroyster,  deriviog  its  r<ame,  accorxiingto  Athe- 
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naeas  (3.  44.— ro/.  1.  p.  362.  e</.  Schweigh.)  from  its  great  size  :  «i  &  nWut  u^iteufr 
/>j  rd  *t\wim-.    Casaabon,  however,  prefers  deducing  the  name  frora  tbe  Siciliu  promo«ti- 
ry  of  Pelorus,  around  wbich  they  were  taken  in  great  numbers.   Tbe  EtfN>la$iun  Ab^ 
gives  tlie  Ibllowing  account  of  the  pcloris :  A/ycrat  ii  vtXvpis  ko2  dios  iorptnr  vpirt  «tkxm, 
3  crjftalrii  ri  uiya'  ittuiii  pil^i*  Am  rjft         Ka^  T^r         opolmv  oorpiutt.    Tbe  nvru  appfc&n  to 
be  tbe  samc  witb  the  burret,  or  purple  fisb,  a  species  of  shell-fish,  from  tbe  jaiee  of  wtoth 
the  purple  dye  was  procnred.    As  rcgards  Baiae  and  the  Lucrine  lake  them^lvcs.  compift 
Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  18.  20.  and  2. 15. 3. 

33.  Ottrca  Circtiis,  fcc.    Compare,  as  regards  Circeii  and  Misenum,  Lmjrncrii  Cks* 

DitU  Anthons  cd.  Ediini.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  5. 27.— 3i  Fak. 

bus  patuiisjactatse,  Slc.  "  Tbe  liixurious  Tarentum  prides  herself  on  ber  broad  scaIlop«.r 
Tbe ptclcn  of  the  Latins  is  the  kuIs  of  the  Greeks,  and  both  receivetheir  namejfron  tbero- 
dented  and  corub-like  appearance  of  their  shells.  As  regards  the  epithet  tnolU  here  appiied 
to  Tarentom,  compare  tbe  remark  of  Strabo  (G.  rol.  2.  p.  291.  cd.  Tzschk.)  'Aro<V»»Wrf 

UvQay6pttav  $i\oco$lav  ot  Tapavrhot  .....  'E^ff^^1  ^jrcpov  rpvtf  Zia  r^r  tviatjurlat,  *n  re;  rr.- 
Aquovs  iopras  z\dovs  aytoBat  <ar'  Iros  vap*  avrols  >)  ra(  A/^(»<-  36.  Non  priuS  aseta  W»  «no- 

ne  taporum,  "  Unless  the  nice  subject  of  lastes  shall  have  been  first  carefully  coesidewiby 

bim."  37.  Cara  pisces  accrrerc  mcnsa.    "  To  sweep  off  the  fishes  from  a  dear  stiU,"  L  <■ 

to  buy  them  at  a  bigh  price.  38.  Quibus  tsljusaptiut,  &c.   "  For  which  kindjaoceisbet 

tcr  adapted,  and  for  which,  when  broiled,  tbe  already  sated  guest  will  repiaee  hioself 
on  bis  elbow:"  i.  e.  will  prepare  for  eating  again.   The  Romans,  when  ei(io£St  feWe, 
!ay  with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  reclined  on  the  left  elbow.— 49.  $todi 
41  With  the  acorn  of  tue  holm-oak."   Compare,  as  regards  the  Uez,  Explanitorj  NotesOde 

3.  13.  14.  Rotundas  curvct  lances  carncm  ritantis  intrtcm.    "  Bend  wi(h  its  weight  thc 

round  dishesof  him  who  dislikes  flabby  mcat."  12.  JTam  Laurcns  vwlmc&,  bx  AM 
people  of  taste,  observes  Dacier,  havc  ever  esteemed  boars  fed  io  marshy  grosc^uofhi^b- 
cr  flavour,  althougb  Catius  is  of  anolher  opinion.  Compare  Varro  (R.  R.  42.)  *'  h  F*;' 
tu  locus  huie  pccori  aptus  uliginosus,  quod  dclcctatur  non  solum  aqua  scd  elien  Mi.w  As  re- 

gards  the  Laurentine  boars,  compare  Epode  5.  28.-:  Pinguis.    "  Faltened'' — & 

mittit.    In  the  sensc  of  suppcditat.  44.  Fccundat  Itporis,  sapicns,  &c,  CowliVirwas 

Readings.  This  preccpt  also  is  laughed  at  by  connoisseurs,  since  no  part  of  tbe  tare  is  less 
juicy  than  the  shoulders.    Some  commentators,  to  save  the  credit  of  Calius.  n&  «rmW 

here  mean  the  back.  45.  Piscibus  atquc  acibvs  quat  natura,  &c.   "  Whal  mignt  be  tbe 

natore  and  age  of  (ishes  and  of  birds,  thougb  enquired  into,  was  ascertained  by  bo  paW* 
before  mine."   A  false  and  foolishboast. 

47.  iVorfl  crustula.    "  Somn  new  kind  of  pastry."  50.  Seeurus.   "  Rtzir&ta- '— 

Massica  si  coclo,  <tc.   Prmy  tells  us,  that  this  ought  to  be  done  witb  all  the  wines  d  Ctmp- 
Dia,  and  tbat  they  should  be  exposed  bolb  night  and  day  to  tbe  wind  and  rain  C0s*m 
nobUissima  etposita  sub  dio  in  cadis,  verbcrari  solc,  luna,  imbrc,  ventis,  aspHssimnm  n**  "  A» 
regards  the  Massic  wine,  compare  Excursus  8.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  p*J9  &~ ** 
Vxtiata.   "  Wben  strained."   Compare  the  retnark  of  DBring :  "  Fttiata,  *fif**  P 
liquata,  percolata,  qvia  vina  dum  liquantur per  Hneum  sacculum,  vitium  traftunt>-&' 
rentista  vafer  qui  miscet,  &c.   As  regards  tbe  Surrentine  wines,  compare  Eicor*5.  to^ 
first  book  of  Odes,  page  136.   With  respect  to  the  preoept  itself,  oompare  the  reo*rt<Me 
scholiast :  "  Surren/t«fl  dcbilia  sunt,  Falcrna  aeria  ct  robusta  ;  itaquc  tzfaect  Fdtrsi  SsrriMi' 
na  fiunt  gratioru  et  mollia."— — 56.  Columbino  limum  bcne  colligit  ovo.  "  Socceeds  in  cotted- 
ing  the  sediment  with  apigeon's  egg."— -57.  Atiena.    "  Foreign  sobstattces.''-— --^^ 

Compare  Excursos  3.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes.  page  122.  58.  U^rctntm  p&x* 

"  Tbe  jaded  drinker."  SquiUis.    Compare  tbe  scholiast :  "  Sqailke  pisces  sutt-  p« 

Graeei  naptias  nominant  aut  Kauudpovs."  The  sbeU-fish  here  alloded  to  »  *****  ^ ^ 
prawn  or  larger  kind  of  shrimp.  Compare  ilriitotfr,  Hist.  An.  4. 9.  I  *nd  Schnciicrdkt. 
 JlfracochUa,  Dkworides  (2.  Jl.)  ranks  tbe  Africaa  wi!h  Ch?  SardtfltU  wcfcte  *m 
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f  be  best  kind.— — 39.  Ncm  lacluca  innalai  acri,  &c.  The  lactuea  or  lettuee,  is  tbe  £p&«£  of 
tbe  Greeks,  and  possesses  cooling  properties.  Catius  here  conderans  the  eatiag  of  it  after 
wine,  a  precept  directly  at  variancc  with  the  custom  of  the  day,  since  this  plant,  being  na- 
turally  cold,  was  thought  wcll  adapted  to  dissipate  tbe  furaes  and  allay  the  beat  Occasioned 
bydrinking.  Lettuce,  therefore,  at  tbis  tirae  closcd  tlie  cntertainraents  of  the  Romans. 
(Compare  Apicius,  3.  18.  ajid  Virgil,  Morct.  76.)  At  a  later  period,  bowever,  we  find  it  ac- 
(uolly  used  at  the  beglnningof  tbe  coena,  (coropare  Martial,  13. 14.)  wbich  mny  be  some  de- 

fence  for  Catius  against  the  ridicule  of  coramentators.  60.  Perua  magis  ac  ruagis  hHlis, 

&c.  "  Aroused  by  ham  rather,  and  by  sausages  rather,  than  by  this,  it  seeks  to  be  restored 
to  its  former  powcrs."  Supply  stomachus,  not  potor  as  some  insist ;  and  consult  Various 
Readings.  The  allusion  is  to  the  effect  of  snlt  food  on  a  languid  stomach,  in  exciting  a  relijh 

and  rousing  it  to  fresb  eiertion.  Wllis.    Tbe  term  hitlac  properly  denotes  the  intestines 

of  animals,  and  is  a  diminutjve  from  hira.  Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Hilla  est  deminutivum 
a  posdiio  kv*t  el  signijicat  intestinum  saisum,  ttl,  vt  alii  dicunt,fartum  salsilium."  Compare 

also  Varro,  L.  L.  4. 22.  and  JVoxtsu,  2.  410.  61.  Qvin  ornnia  tnalU,  &c.  Accordingto 

Catius,  a  langoid  stomach  will  prefer  any  thing  to  letluce ;  even  the  disbea  that  are  brougbt 

from  dirty  cookebops.  62.  Fcrtent  aUata.    For  affcruntur  ferventia.    "  Are  brought  hot 

and  sleaming." 

63.  Dvplicis  juris.  "  Of  the  mixed  kind  of  saucc."  The  comraon,  but  incorrcct,  modc 
of  rendering  thete  words.  is  :  "  of  the  two  kinds  of  sauce."  Catius  first  speaks  of  the  jus 
simplex,  down  to  tbe  end  of  verse  66.  Hc  tben  proceeds  to  state  how  this  may  be  convert- 
ed  into  the  jus  duplez  ;  sothat  the  whole  passage,  from  the  64th  to  the  69tb  verses,  inclu- 

sive,  is,  in  fact,  a  description  of  the  latter.  64.  Simplex  «  dulti  constat  oUvq,  &c.  Comparc 

tbe  remark  of  the  scholiast :   "Ezoko  ct  liquamine  omnejus  constat."  Dulci.   "  Fresh." 

Equivalent  here  to  recentc,  and  opposed  to  rancido.  65.  Pingui  mcro.   "  Wilh  old  ricu 

wine."  Tbe  epithet  jnngue,  secms  to  allude  to  that  oily  appearance  and  taste  wbich  tho 
more  generous  wines  acquire  by  age.  Some  commentators,  however,  understand  jringuc  m 
the  sense  of  defaecatum,  while  others  make  it  equivalent  to  crassum  or  tenax.   Dentley  con- 

siders  it  the  same  asplenum,  and  as  opposed  to  tenue.  C6.  Qjuam  qua  Bytantia  putuit  arca. 

u  Tbao  that  with  wbicb  the  Byzantine  jar  bas  becn  tainted."  The  allusion  is  to  tbe  Byzun- 
tine  pickle  made  of  the  tunoy-fisb,  which  were  taken  in  large  numbcrs  near  tbat  city.  Thi* 
is  pronounced  by  Catius  to  be  the  best,  and  the  terin  putuit,  as  used  in  tbe  text,  will  serve  to 

give  us  sorae  idea  of  its  pungent  odour.  Orca.   A  large  vessel  or  jar,  round  below,  and 

having  .i  narrow  neck.  It  derived  its  naroe  from  the  rcsemblance  it  bore  to  the  fish  termed 
orea.    Compare  tbe  scholiast :  Orca,  olla  Graeca,  pY^a,  seu  tasis  genus  ore  angusto  in  formara 

wo««W  67.  Hoc  ubi  ccmfusumsectis,  fcc   "  When  this,  after  herbs  cut  small  have  been 

roixed  inr  bas  been  made  to  boil,  and  bas  tben  stood  to  cool  for  a  time,  sprinkled  over  with 
Corycian  saffron."  Stetit  here  refers  not  only  to  the  placing  of  the  sauce  apart  frpm  the 
fire,  but  also,  and  in  a  more  particular  sense,  to  the  thickening  or  cpncretion  which  results 

tVom  the  process  of  cooling.  6p\  Corycio.   The  Corycian  saffron  was  produced  in  Ihe  vi* 

cinity  of  Corycus»  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Caropestris,  sopth-east  of  Seleucia  Tra- 
chea.  It  was  considered  of  the  best  quality.  Compare  Pliny,  (H.  JV.  21.  J7)  "  Prima 
nohilitas  CUicio  (croco),  et  ibi  in  Coryco  monte,"  &c— 60.  Pressa  Venafranae  quod  bacca, 
&c.  The  oil  of  Venairum  was  celebrated  for  it  excellence.  (Compnre  Plhy,  16.  3.)  Ve- 
nafrum  was  the  la$t  city  of  Cnmpania  to  tbe  oorth.    It  was  situate  near  tbe  river  Vulturnu*. 

and  on  the  Lotio  way.  Rcmisit.   "  Yields."   The  aorisi,  in  the  sense  of  what  is  accuj- 

tomed  to  take  place. 

70.  Piconis  pomis.  Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  3.  272.  Catius  now  passes  to 
be  «econd  course,  consisting  of  fruits,  &c— — Tiburtia.   Tbe  apples  of  Tibur  are  mcant. 

Comparc,  as  regards  tbis  place,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  7.  13.  71.  Venucula  camenit 

ollis.  "Tbe  Vcnucula  is  proper  for  preserving  in  jars.'  The  allusion  bere  is  to  a  particu- 
(ar  species  of  grepe,  of  which  nothing  defmite  is  knowu  at  tbe  present  day.   One  of  the 
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scboliasls,  indeed,  explains  Venmula  by  renimna  (*•  the  Venusian  grspe")  Uit  foriais  Le 
appcars  to  bave  no  authority  whatever  ;  and,  besides,  the  various  ways  in  rrtich  (Letmiit- 
self  is  eipressed  (rcnucula,  renunada,  vtnnucula,  trnicula,  vcruucula,) wotild alone  sufSteto 
render  this  interpretation  a  suspicious  one.  Another  of  the  scholtasts  gWej  Ute  foUovvn^ 
etymology  of  the  word  :  4«  lourula  a  ve  et  nucula  diet  reor,  ottotf  re<  Kneatiet,  td  phrreii* 
haat  uuculas  sive  nucUos"  Dacier,  on  the  other  hand,  deduces  the  worrl  <  ^enion  froa «• 
«Msra/a,  and  supposes  the  epithet  to  have  been  applied  to  this  species  of  grape  cm stcomrt  oi 
its  beauty.  This,  howuver,  wilhout  any  other  accompanying  quality,  would  ootreade?  il » 
tit  for  preserving  in  jars  as  to  induce  Pliny  (14.  2.)  to  remark  :  "  Vc*w*k..  ..eiS»r> 

riattma."  72.  Duravtris.    In  the  sense  of  strvaverU.   The  Albao  grape  wooldootstrj 

to  have  been  any  of  the  best. 

73.  Hanc  ego  eum  maiis,  dkc.  "  I  am  found  to  have  been  the  first,  that  pltcfd  bere  ane 
thcre  on  table,  in  clean  little  dishes,  thb  kind  of  grape  ulong  witfa  apples :  I  am  tosod  tf 
have  beeu  the  first,  that  served  up,  tn  this  way,  a  sance  composed  of  burnt  tarfar  aod  fct- 
pickle :  I  too  am  found  to  bave  been  tbe  first,  that  presented  tbus  to  my  guesu  vikt  pepfer 
sprinkled  over  with  black  salt."  The  phrase  puris  circumposuissc  wiuTu  has  beee  Dtcessari 
ly  rendered  with  some  freedom,  in  the  two  latter  clauses  of  this  scn(eoce,io  ©rcWtasnii 
better  the  idiom  of  our  own  tongue.— The  poet  bappily  expresses,  by  th«  repeliiioo  ol  th« 
personal  pronoun  and  of  the  adjective  primus,  the  earnest  air  with  wliicb  tbe  merilof  tbee 

several  important  discoverics  is  clairoed.  Faerem.    The  "  gebrannter  Weiojtem* of  t> 

German  commentators.  Faex  is  herc  equtvalent  to  faex  usta.  (Contptre  Bdsinf.  sd 
hc.  and  the  authorities  cited  by  him.)  tt  was  added  as  a  condiment  totbesder.  Ttnar  is 
au  acid  concrete  salt,  formed  from  wines  completely  fermented,  and  adherragtothe  sides 
of  the  casksin  the  form  of  a  hard  cmst.  It  is  white  or  red,  the  white  bekcao^  altemed. 
as  containtng  lesa  drossor  earthy  parts.    The  bcst  comesfrom  Germanv,  andiJthe tartar  ot 

the  Rhenish  wine.  Halec.   The  primhiv^  and  proper  meaning  of  this  terc.  aecording  to 

Pliny  (31.  8  ),  is  brine  on  tts  lees  ;  brine  not  clarified.  It  was  subseqaeotly  ukea,  sceorfiag 
tothe  same  authority,  to  denote  a  species  of  pickle  made  from  small  fish.  tad  tnteoded  ss 
an  article  for  table  ;  and  the  term  finally  was  applied  to  a  pickle  niade  fjroBojsUri,  aod 
other  sbellfisb,  togcther  with  the  livers  of  mullets.   Tbis  last  was  an  inveofooof  Aplctas. 

 75.  iacr>lum.  This  term  properly  denotes.  "  sprinkled  over  throagh  s  «W  Compare 

the  remark  of  DOring :  "  Incernere  est,  aliquid  per  cribrum  alicui  rei  adspmirr.^—Circw 
powisse.  We  raust  not  traagine,  wilh  some  commentators.  that  the  calHH  were  terved  up. 
one  to  each  guest,  but  that  they  were  placed  here  and  there  (ctremm-)  on  the  table,  afier  tie 
manner  of  the  modcrn  assieUe*.  Francis  falls  tnto  the  common  error ;  "end 

plate  to  every  guest."  76.  Immane  est  ritium,  d,rre  millia  tenia  mateUo,  &c.  Cifto  csii* 

it  a  monstrous  folly,  not  to  know  how  to  make  an  entertainment.  after  hivinj?««to  M 
immense  expense  at  the  sharables  in  the  purchase  of  provislons.  To  j>urch«fce, fflrfiaeaplf, 
Csh  of  the  tnost  costly  kind,  and  then  serve  thera  up  in  small  and  narrow  disbeisftw**^ 

have  tolie  piled  one  ttpon  another.  ^77.  Vago.  Applying  tolhe  fish  as  sccostfleedtofflONe 

freely  about  in  their  native  element.   The  eptthet  iscontrasted  in  a  verypfc***5BI3'- 
with  angustt*. 

78.  ATa^att  movct  stomacho  fastidia,  cVc.   Some  general  precepts  are  nowgrrtti  ns^H 

cleanliness  and  elegance  at  entertainroent5.  Unctis  manibus,  dum  furta  f*rmt-  "^J 

fingers  made  greasy  wbile  he  hastily  devours  the  stolen  fragments  of  tbe /east."--»  ^ 
gravis  veteri  craterac  limus  adhaesit.   "  Or  if  a  thick  scurf  has  adhered  to  the  old 
Some  commentators  understand  gravis  here  in  the  sense  of  grarealentae.  Tbe  iaterr-rf- 
tion  whtch  we  bave  given,  bowever,  seems  to  accord  better  with  tbe  idea  o(  an  oM 
tbat  has  stood  fora  longperiod  in  n  dirty  and  neglected  state,  so  as  tohave  contrtctw  *• 

last  a  thick  coating  of  scurf.  Craterae.   The  cratcra,  (rparrV»),  or  raiier.  wai  the  resw 

whlch  the  wine  and  wnter  were  mixed.  81.  Scopu.    For  cleaosirt;  thepavcment 

banqueting-room.  Mappin.   Oa  the  sobject  of  the  ancient '« Mpkws,"  wbi-:h  thi^ 
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soiuctimc^  brougut  with  tbem  from  bome,  compare  Martial,  12.  29.  and  Sahnasius,  ad  Fo- 

pise.  Aurcl.  12.  p.  447.  ««99.  •Scobe.   41  Saw-dust."   Used,  as  sand  with  us,  when  the  pave- 

ments  were  swept  in  the  banqueting-rooms,  and  serving  to  dry  up  any  moisture  that  might 
be  upon  tbem.  Scobs  is,  in  fact,  a  very  extensive  term,  and  denotes  in  general  any  powder 
or  dnst  produced  by  flliog,  sawing,  or  borirrg,  thongh  in  the  present  passage  its  meaning  is 
limiled.  Quantus.   Equivalent  here  to  quam  parvus,  or  quantilius. 

83.  Ten'  lapidestarios  lutuUnta  radere  palma  ?  "  Does  it  become  thce  to  sweep  a  tessclat- 
ed  pavement  with  a  dirty  palm-broom  ?"  Nothing  U  more  common,  especially  in  Terence, 
than  thU  ellipticat  use  of  the  inflnitive,  to  express  earnesmess,  strong  censure,  indignation, 
&c.  The  ellipsisis  to  be  supplied  in  various  ways,  according  to  tbe  context :  sometimes, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  by  decet,  at  other  tiraes  by  licetne,  estne /as,  probarine  potest,  ext-nc 

crtdibtU,  or  some  such  eipression.  Lapidcs  varios    The  Romans  adorned  the  pavementa 

of  their  dwellings  with  rich  mosaic  work,  made  of  small  pieces  of  marble  of  different  kinds 
and  colours  curiously  joined  together,  most  commonly  in  the  form  of  chequer-work.  Va- 
rious  ancient  spccimens  of  these  havc  been  from  timc  to  time  eshumed  in  Italy  and  other 

countries  of  Europe.  Palma.    Compare  tbe  scholiast :    "  Palma,  proscopis  ej  pclma  con- 

/ccfis."  84.  Et  Tyrias  darc  circum,  kc.  The  construction  is  :  et  darc  iliota  toraiia  circum 

Tyrias  restes.  "  And  to  tbrow  unwashed  coverings  over  tbe  purple  furniture  01  thy  couch- 
es."  Toral,  or  torale,  denotes  the  covering  which  was  tbrown  over  the  coucb  to  prevent  its 
being  aoiled  or  otherwise  injured.  If  the  loral  be  iUotum,  it  occasions  the  very  evil  it  was 
intendcd  to  prevent.  Compare,  as  rcgards  the  meaning  here  assigned  to  toral,  or  toiale, 
wbich  some  commentators  have  straugely  mistaken,  Lampridius,  Hdiogab.  19.  "  Primus 
omnium privatorum  toros  aureis  toralibus  texitV  and  Casauhon,  adlac.  Corapare  also  Hcinsi 
its,  ad  Petran.  40.  -86.  Obtilum,  quanto  euram  sumtumque  minorem,  &c.  "  Not  rccollect- 
ing,  that  by  how  much  less  care  and  expense  thesethings  require,  by  $0  much  the  more  just- 
ly  may  their  absence  be  blamed,  than  tbat  of  those  which  can  only  belong  to  the  tables  of 
the  rich,"  or*  more  literally,  *'  whicb  can  havc  nothing  to  do  with  any  but  the  tables  of  the 
rich." 

■ 

88.  Docte  Cati.  &c.  The  conclusion  is  in  a  happy  strain  of  irony.  The  poet  expresses 
bis  gratitude  in  tbe  liveliest  terms,  and  begs  to  be  introduced  to  an  audience  witb  the  dis- 
tinguished  author  of  these  precepts,  that  he  may  hear  them  from  his  own  lips,  and  drink  in 

at  tha  fountain-head  the  rules  and  maxims  of  a  happy  life.  89.  Ducere  me  auditum.    "  To 

take  me  to  hear  the  man  himself."  Pergrs  quocunque.   "  Whithersoever  thou  shalt  go  to 

find  him,"  i.  e.  wherever  he  may  dwell.    This  refers  back  t>»  verse  11,  where  Catius  de- 

clares  that  he  will  not  mention  the  name  of  the  individual.  91.  Interpres.    "  As  a  rela- 

tor  merely."  Compare  the  Greek  usage,  whicb  sometimes  occurs  in  the  case  of  Ipftrivtvs, 
where  it  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  «tyvf,  and  consult  Musgrave,  ad  Eunp.  Jph.  in  Taur.  1303. 
—92.  Vultum  kabitumque  funninis.    "  Tbe  look  and  manner  of  the  man."    Habitum  has 

an  ironical  reference  to  thc  grave  and  dignifled  deportment  of  this  sage  instructor.  93. 

Quia  contizjt.   **  Because  such  has  been  thy  lot."    Compare  the  version  of  Wieland: 

"  Du,  der  dies  GlQck  genoss,  machst  wenig  draus."  94.  Fontts  adire  remotis.  Compare 

Lueratius,  1.  926.  "  Jntegros  accedcrt  /onfcs."  95.  Vitae  praecrpta  beatae.    Compare  !n- 

troductoryReroarks. 


SATIRE  5.  To  this  satirc  also,  likc  the  last,  adramatic  formisgiven.  In  a  discourse, 
suppos  t  be  held  bctween  Ulysses  and  Tireshv,  Horace  satirises  tbe  sor- 
did  attempts  frequently  mndc  by  Roman  citizens,  to  enrich  tbemselves  by  paying  assiduous 
court  to  old  and  wealthy  bachelors  and  widowers.  Therc  is  considcrahle  pleasantry  in  the 
«atire  itself,  but  its  subject  is  introduced  in  a  forced  and  irapi  obable  manner.   Homer,  in  the 
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eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  had  represeoted  Ulysses  as  coasulting  Tiraiis  on  thc  me& 
of  being  restored  to  bis  naiive  country ;  and  Horace,  commencing  his  dulogoe  ai  tbe  po* 
wbere  it  was  left  off  by  the  Greek  poet,  introduces  Ulysses,  ruined  in  fortaae,  sad  destilc: 
of  all  tbings,  seeking  advice  of  Tiresias  as  lo  tbe  uiode  of  repairiog  bis  duliered  sHmj.  i 
T*he  answer  of  the  prophct  forms  the  subject  of  tbe  satire,  and  is  so  directly  levelled  ttfo 
manners  of  the  Romans,  that  we  cannot  forget  the  incongruity  of  these  being  describei  in  | 
dialogue  between  a  Grecian  chief  and  a  Grecian  soolhsayer,  both  of  whom  eiiited,  if  »ei> 
low  the  common  account,  before  tbe  foundation  of  Rome.    The  wkole,  howef  er,  m»  pr 
hars  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  parody,  in  which  Greek  names  and  cbaracters  are  tce» 
inodated  to  the  circumstanccs  of  Roman  life.  (Dunlofs  Honum  Literoture,  w>/.  *.V  j». 2T.T 


t.  Tircsui.    Comparc,  as  rcgards  Tiresias,  Apollodorus,  3.  6.  7.  and  Hcunc  ad  loc.  Cm». 

also  LcmprUre'8  Class.  Dict.  Antliouscd.  Practer  narrata.    'Inadditioo  to  «btfa 

hast  alrcady  told  me."    Coinpare  llomtr,  Od.  11.  99.  seqq.  3.  Doloso.  Uodcnumflfr, 

and  compare  the  Horoeric  xoXvrpcros,  as  applied  to  the  cbieftain  of  Itbaca.— Tt«t 

•;  As  thou  prcdictest."   Compare  Homcr,  Od.  11.113.  scqq.  7.  Apothcca.  "Alyaw- 

room."    Comparc  Excursus4.  to  the  firtt  book  of  Odes,  page  125,  and  Cxcurus  5.  p»  125 

~  Atqui  et  gtnus  ct  virtus,  &c.    "  While  now,  as  well  birtb  as  merit,  unless accoupi^J 

by  sabstaocc,  are  held  in  lower  estimation  than  sea-weed."   Compare,  as  reganU  the  s;-. 

Explanatory  Notes,  3.  17.  10.  and  VirgU,  Eelog.  7.  42.  "  Prqjecta  vihor  algaj"  10.  Me^ 

ln  the  sense  of  audi.  Turdus  sire  aliud  privum,  atc.   "  If  a  thrusb,  or  any  otherdeliacT, 

tuall  be  given  tbee,  lut  it  fly  thither,  &c.    Comparc,  as  regards  the  epithet  pruwa,tbe  ei- 
planalion  of  Doriug:  "  Pcculiare,  singulare,  de  eo  quod  aiicui  est  proprium,  quod  alujxi  pii 
ergo  aliquid  rari :  (etwas  delikates,  besondres.)"  13.  Quo*«*«?w  /.«■«. 

Whatevcr  produclions."  The  alluslon  is  lo  the  primitiac,  or  firsl-fniits  of  the  year  Tke* 
were  woot  to  be  offcred  to  the  Lares,  but,  oo  the  present  occasion,  tbey  must  go  to  the  riti 

man,  for  he  is  "  vtncrabiliar  Larc."  15.  Sine  genU.    "  Of  no  family."   Ceauare  the 

i>choliast :  "  Sine  geute :  ignabiiis,  lihtrtinus ;  nam  sine  gente  Ubcrtini :  contra  ingana  pntrvr. 

dicuntur  ct  gcntiUs."    Compare  also  the  Horoeric  <typ/rwp.  (II.  9.  63.)  16.  fuptmu,  ui 

runaway  slave."  17.  Exterior.    "On  the  left."   Tbe  phrase  sre  comcs  extcrior  s  m, 

iogous  to  latus  trgerc  or  claudert,  and  both,  according  to  the  beat  coramentators,  si^otfy,  uto 
accompany  one  on  tbe  left.*'  Compare  HeiudorjJ',  Ddring,  and  Bothe,  ad  loc.  Lipsw.  £&< 
M.  2.  Ruperti  ad  Juv.  3.  131.  Crusius,  ad  Sueton.  Ctaud.  24.  The  term  tTlenor  here  retn» 
Uic  position  of  the  sycophant  or  legacy-hunter,  as  protecting  the  rich  tndividual,  wbotaito 
sense  is  inttrior;  and  the  left  side  was  the  one  protected  or  guarded  on  such  occasiou,  le- 
cause  it  was  considered  ihe  weaker  ot  tbe  two,  and  w  as  also  more  exposed  to  iojor?  orat 
tack.  Turnebus  and  Lipsius,  bowever,  explain  tbis  puraseology  in  a  differcnt  mani»er,  ul 
each  in  bis  own  woy. 

13.  Ulnc  tegam  spurco  Damac  latus.   "  Dost  tbou  bid  me  protect  the  side  of  th«  nte 
Dama?"  1.  e.  of  one  like  Dama,  wbo  has  been  in  his  time  a  worthless  stave.  Damiwu  » 
comnion  name  for  a  slave,  and  is  supposcd  by  etymologists  to  be  contracted  from 
(i.  e.  A^^af,  Dama,)  as  Mena  (Mi^at)  from  Mnrtfvoos,  and  Thtuda  (e<W«<)  from  a-i^ 
As  regards  tbe  expression  Ugarn  latus,  compare  preceding  note,  aod  complete  the  ellj^11 

the  present  passage  by  supplyingjuies.  19.  Mehoribus.  Equivaleot  to  nte  pnustantwr^u 

and  referring  to  Achiiles,  Ajax,  fcc.  21.  Et  quondam  majora  tuli,  &c.  Compare  Hi^- 

Od.  5.  223.  'H«5i?  y^f»  fidXa  ntto'  hadov  Kai  *iX\a  ^yvca,  k.  r.  X.  22.  Huam    Pot  fore***> 

i.  e.  effodiam,  a  figurative  allusion  to  riches  cooccaled,  a*  it  were,  beneath  thesorface  oftbe 
trarth,  and  a  much  raore  forcible  term  thau  either  ^arcm  or  colligam  woaW  have  been.sines 
itdenotcsUie  rcsoiution  of  Ulvss«  to  triumph  over  evcry  otntacle.  Cotnpare  Urilkm 
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k  Non.  4.  389.)  "  Ruis  hacc  tt  colligis  omniafurtim."  Lueretius,  1.  293.  and  (j.  276.  Vvrgil, 

n.  1.  35.  iDd  11.  211.  23.  CvpUs.    "  Try  to  catch,"  or,  more  freely,  thoogh  more  in 

:ordance  with  wbat  follows:  44  go  a  fishing  for."  Capto  is  preciscly  tbe  verb  to  be  here 
ployed,  as  characterising  the  efforts  of  legacy-huuters,  and  persona  of  tbat  stamp.  Com- 
re  Pctronius,  116.  "  Quoscunqut  iu  hac  urbe  videritis,  scitote  in  duas  partts  e*sc  ditisos : 

n  aut  captanlur  aut  captant."  24.  Vafer  unus  et  alter.    44  One  or  two  cunning  fellows :" 

.  rich  and  cunning  old  men.  25.  Praeroso  hamo.   41  After  having  nibbled  tbe  bait  irom 

the  hook,"  i.  e.  after  havtng  received  the  presents  sent  them,  witboot  making  the  ei- 

:ted  return.  27.  SioUm.  "  lf  at  any  time."  28.  VUr.  44  Whichever  of  the  parties." 

-Jmprobus.    "  A  man  of  no  principte."  Uttro.   "  Unprovoked,"  or,  44witbout  any 

>unds  of  action."  29.  JUius  defensor.   "  His  advocate."  30.  Fasna  cwem  causaquc 

ortmspcrnt.  14  Pay  no  regard  to  the  cttusen  whois  superior  in  reputation,  nnd  in  tbe 
tice  of  his  cause."   Speme  is  here  equivaleot  to  "  drftnsor  ti  adtsst  noti." 

\l.  Quintc,  puta,  aut  PubU,  &c.  The  connection  isasfollows:  Address  the  rich  man 
lom  tbou  art  desirous  of  stcuring,  in  such  words  as  tbese  :  '*  Quintus,"  for  instance,  br 

'ublius,"  &c.  Gavdent  praenomiv.e  moUes  aurieulac.   44  Delicate  ears  delight  in  hearing 

t  praenomen  used."    In  addressing  Roman  citusens,  the  pratnomen,  or  first  part  of  the 

ne,  was  gencrally  used,  as  being  peculiar  to  freemen  ;  for  slaves  had  no  pracnomen.  

,  Virtus  tua.   44  Thy  grcat  merit."  34.  Jus  anceps.   44  AU  tbe  knotty  points  of  the 

v."  i.  e-  susceptible  of  a  doubh  interpretation,  and  which  a  crafty  advocate,  after  starting, 
iy  easily  eonvert  to  his  client's  advantage.  Compare  the  remark  of  Acron.  "  Anceps, 
i.  eontrovcrsum  vtl  obscurum,  quod  potcst  uiriquc  parti  prodtsst  pro  ingenio  intcrpretantis,"  and 
o  that  of  the  scholiast :  44  'EnWero*  juris,  quod  inetrtum  cst,  nunc propter  ApfifoXiaY,  nuncprop- 

AvTtvoplav."  35.  Quam  tc  contemtum  cassc  tmet  pauperet.    "  Than  treat  thee  with  con- 

mpt,  and  defraud  thee  to  the  value  of  a  nut-shell."  Pauptrare  literally  means  "  to  impo. 
jrish  ;"  bere,  bowever,  it  is  taken  in  a  stronger  sense.  Compare  the  scholiast :  44  Pnuperet : 
xudet,  spoliet."  As  regards  tbe  expression  cassa  nuct  to  designate  a  fhing  of  the  least  pos- 
»le  value,  compare  the  remarks  of  Erasmus,  Chit.  1.  ceut.  8.  8.  under  tbe  adage,  "  Vitto* 

nuce  non  cmam."  37.  he  domum  atque  pellieulam  curarejube.    The  connection  is  as  fol- 

kvs  :  Wben  by  dint  of  language  such  as  this,  thou  hast  succeeded  in  conciliatiog  his  good 
II,  '*  bid  him  go  home,  and  make  much  of  himself."  The  phrase  ptUiculam  curare  is  aua- 
^ous  to  44  genio  indulgere."  Compare  the  scboliast.  <4  Jubt  eum  sui  eorporis  habere  curam." 
-~38.  Fi  eognitor  ipse.  "  Do  thou  become  his  advocate,"  i.  e.  do  thou  take  care  of  bis 
use  for  bim.  Cognitor  is  a  term  of  the  Roman  law,  and,  according  to  the  commentator*, 
notes  one  who  manages  the  causc  of  n  person  that  is  prescnt,  whereas  procuralor  means  an 
dividual  wlio  appears  for,  and  takes  care  of  the  cause  of,  one  that  is  absent  (Compare 
fconius,  in  Dicin.  e.  4.  p .  20.)  Heineccius,  however,  lays  dowu  a  more  accurate  distinc- 
»n,  and  one  whieh  has  a  direct  application  to  the  present  case,  when  he  states,  that  the  ag- 
orts  were  those  to  whom  the  management  of  a  suit  was  entrusted  by  either  of  the  parties, 
the  presence  of  the  oourt,  after  which  the  latter  might  retire  if  they  felt  inclined.  (Com- 
re  Jiekucc.  Ant.  Rom.  lib.  4.  tit.  10.  $  3.  p.  713.  td.  Haubold.) 

39.  Ptrsic  atquc  obdura,  oVc  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  simply  this :  "  Perse- 
reand  holdout,"  through  either  extremc  nf  heat  or  cold.  In  expre>»int;  it,  bowever.  Ho- 
ce,  as  usual,  seizes  the  opportunity  ot  indulging  more  freely  his  satirical  humour,  and 
rows  well-merited  ridicule  ontwo  silly  s|>ecimens  of  contemporary  versificalion.  In  the 
rt  of  tbese,  statues  recarttly  made  were  termed  infantes,  (44  infant,"  44  young,")  ;  a  ludi- 
»us  tmage,  which  the  poet  here  parodies  in  a  very  amusing  manner,  by  applying  the  nume 
ithet  to  wooden  statues,  just  finished,  and  made  of  quite  fresh  materials  so  as  to  splii,  in 
nsequeace,  under  the  intense  heat  of  thc  dog-days.  Wbo  the  author  of  this  curious  meta- 
or  was,  whieh.it  tuus  so  deservedly  laughod  at,  we  have  no  certain  raeans  of  ascertaining. 
>is  ge ncntlly  supposed,bo wever,  to  have  been  none  other  than  Purius  Bibaculus,  to  whom, 
Ibe  teit  in/onus  us,  the  second  of  these  strange  poetic  thoughts  unquestionably  belong*. 


- 
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In  this  last  menltoned  onef  Jupitcr  w as  de^cribcd  as  spitting  fortb  snow  c~oa  the  Aip,  a 
idea  low,  harsb  and  oxtravagant.  To  render  bi*  parody  of  this  tbe  cort  severe,  Bonc 
substitutes  Furius  iiira&etf  for  the  monarch  oi  the  skies,  and,  topreveotsH  oistake,  vrfx 
tothe  former  h  laugriable  speciesof  designation,  draw  o  directly  from  lus  pertoQ&l  kpyti 
ance  (ptnitui  ttntus  omnso,  "  distended  witb  his  fat  paunch.'')  Acc©rdio£,  lo  ihe  «chotiut,  t 
line  of  Bibaculus,  wbieh  wehare  just  been  considering,  oecurred  intbe  bepnmng  ofapoe 
which  he  had  composed  on  tbe  Gailic  war,  and  rau  as  follows  :  •«  Juptttr  bkmu  tm  w 
conspuii  Alpes."  Qnintilian  (10.  1.  96.)  enumerates  Bibacuhis  among  the  Ronun  lias 
poeti,  and,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  (8*  6. 18.)  gioes  {his  same  Uae,  ciuag  kuaaieirc 
of  a  harsh  metapbor.  It  is  snrprising  that  the  critic  did  nolcarry  his  cee<ore  urtfe  m 
this  ;  and  therefore  8palding  well  renmrks  of  the  omission,  «  Dtbcbal  «u<«  awtorrea 
quoque  incusare  hanc  mttaphoram,"  Let  ns  jodge  for  ourselves  of  the  poctic  neribof  Bfc 
culus,  frora  the  following  linesof  tbis  writer  as  preservedby  Aulus  Gellius  18. 1L 


•'  San  ruine  diJuitnr  telius.    Cavn  terra  lutescit. 
(hnma  noctescunt  tenehris  cali^inU  atrae. 
Increscunt  animi.    Virescuut  vulntre  vires. 
Spiritus  Eurorum  viridis  <jv*m  purpurat  undas"  kc. 

Kothiug  can  be  more  laugbable  than  tbta  effusion,  or  give  a  rairer  idcs  of  tbe  oriter  — 
Csauula.   Coiapare  Eipian*tory  Notes,  Ode  l  17. 17. 

40.  Infttritts.  Some  commentators  make  thisequivalent  to  tnutas,  acd  ciie,  in  iupporto 
their  opinion,  the  authority  ot  'he  scholiast,  wbo  rema,  ks,  "  Intantes:  ^  W1" r,!l 
poszunt."  to  which  Botbe  f-ubjoins,  "  nee  queri  dentmo  calore.yt  Tbis  ciodf  ut  inVeryretauoj 
however,  appears  to  us  decidedly  inferior.— —  Pingni  ttnius  omato  iuraa.  <fcc  Conpsf» 
DOte  on  verse  39,  and  al^o  the  explanatinu  of  Acron  :  "  Furius  potta  tmnuxu  rtairu,  fae- 
tcm  spumam  (read  sputum)  Jovis  dixit.  ideo  Koc  ejus  pcrsonae  dedit,  tasupaa  xpst 
Onvm.    The  term  omasum  properly  denotes  a  bullock's  pauncb :  it  is  he*  buawifitvj  «f* 

plied  to  tbe  abdominnl  rotundity  of  Fnrius  himself.  tt.  Vt  patim!  w*  «•w*»  * 

"  How  indefaligable  he  is!  how  serviceable  to  his  friends!  bow  »ann  »  m 
,r  Comparethe  scholiast.  «  Quam  parutus  amicis.  quam  tthtmto?--*- 
cnnabunl  thunni  ct  vtaria  Cftstpd.  More  tunnies  will  swim  in,  and  uV  fabfo»* 
crease.'*  Tbe  tkunnus  of  tbe  ancients  is  the  stomber  tnunnus  of  modern  Idtifc^^ 
Tbese  fish  always  swim  iu  great  numbers,  and  from  this  circumstance  tbe  present  iao^ 
drawn,  rich  old  roen  beiug  here  compared  to  so  many  tonnies  swimiaioj;  ™  ^18'^.^ 
net  of  tho  legacy  bunter.    Compnre  the  animated  description  given  by  BuIbBt  of !b< 

and  movetnents  of  this  fish.  Cetaria.    The  eetaria  were  fUh-ponds  of  nft-n"r  M£T 

sea-side,  intended  for  the  larger  kind  of  6sb.   Compare  the  scholiast:  *C&* 
juxta  lacum  (lacus  prope  mare)  ubi  ctle,  Ihynni,  tt  alxi  pisces  cqpti  soiuaW  Cctan»< 
cent :  tuat  res  hoc  modo  au-ebuntur  ct  commodum" 

45.  Validasmale.    "  In  fecblc  beallh."  46.  Sublatus  aietur.  «SHilll*^d 

tcrally,  "  shsll  bo  taken  u;i  and  nurtured,"    The  term  mbialus  has  refrren«  ^ *^ 
Roman  cusU»m  of  lifting  a  uew-born  Infnnt  from  the  ground.   This  wasdow"^  *J 
father,  or,  in  his  obsence,  by  some  friend  authorised  to  act  for  bim,  aod  wa.  efK««»ttt 
acknowledgmcnt  of  the  child  s  legitimacy.    Hence  the  pbrases  *tdkrtfili**"  , 

educate  a  son,  and  "  non  toUere,"  to  cxpose.  JVe  mmufestum  eatlibis  obst^  i<  "  * 

too  open  courtiiig  of  a  singlc  man  may  expose  thee,-  i.  e.  may  Uy  orxa  tb«  rosJ  ino^  ^ 
actuates  thee.  Cadebs  does  not  mercly  denote  a  bachelor,  but a  siaglc  «dw  geaerai/y.w 

issometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  nsed  to  signify  a  widntvcr.  ff.  ^^"JJJ 

orrroe  o^osostis,  & c.     Creep  gentl y,  by  thy  asfidoitias.  ioto  tfce  hope  of  bot^ bmf 
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inhis  will  as  second  beir,  and,  if  any  chanco  shall  have  drivcn  the  boy  to  the  shades,  of 
coraihg  into  possession  of  the  vacant  inberitance.  This  garoe  very  rarely  fails."— 48. 
Secundus  heres.    A  second  heir  was  sometimes  named  in  wills,  who  was  to  sucteed  to  the 

property  if  the  heir  or  heirs  first  appointed  did  not  choose  to  accept,  or  died  under  age.  

49.  ji'  quis  easus  puerum  egerit  Orco.    Equivalent  to,  "  siforte  aetidat  ut  fiiuspriu*  patre  mc- 

 63.  Ut  limisrapias.    ,4  Asto  ascertain  l>y  h  hasty  »ide:glance. '  Undcrstand 

oeulis,  and  compare  the  eiplanation  of  thc  scholiast :  "  OWu/ui*  oculis  raptim  lcgas."  

Quidprima  secundo  cera  vtlit  rcrsu.  By  prima  ccra  is  hrre  mcant  "  the  first  port  of  the  will," 
i.  e.  prima  pars  tabulae  eeratae,  testaments  being  usually  written  on  tablets  covered  with  wax, 
becanse  in  them  a  person  could  most  easily  erasc  whot  le  wished  to  alter.  If  a  phraseology 
be  adoptcd  here  more  inaccordance  with  the  custom  of  our  own  day,the  whole  passage 
raay  be  rendered  as  foUows:  "  What  the  second  lioe  of  the  first  page  intimates."   In  this 

part  of  the  will  would  be  conlained  the  nemes  of  the  heirs.  54.  Solus  multisne  coherts. 

Understand  sis. 

65.  Plcrumqnt  reeoctus  Scriba  cz  Quinqnetriro,  &c.  "  Oftentimes  will  a  cunning  notary, 
who  bas  risen  from  the  station  of  Qninquevir,  disappoint  the  gaping  raven."  Ktcotnten 
appears  to  be  aterm  borrowed  fiom  dyers,  who  say  of  any  thing  that  it  is  recoctum,  when  it 
has  been  dipt  several  times  and  taken  the  colour  well.  Compare  Seneca,  (Epist.  71.  post  merf.) 
"  Quemadmodum  tana  quosdam  colorcs  unul  ducil,  quosdam,  niti  scepins  maceratatt  retocta, 
non  perbtint."  Hencc  those  were  caJled  recoefi  whom  long  use  and  practice  had  reodered 
cipert.  Some  commentators,  however,  make  recoetus  equivalent  merely  io  faetus;  anln- 
terpretation  which  few  will  consider  correct  in  tbe  present  instanCe,  factus  being  more  ele- 
gantly  understood.  For  other  eiplanations  of  tbts  passage,  and  for  other  meanings  else- 
where  assigned  to  recoctus,  though  all  deducible  from  lhe  primitive  one  mentioned  above, 

consult  ForceUini,  Lex.  Tot.  lat.  s.  v  56.  Quinqueviro.    The  Quinqveviri  were  indivil 

duals  chosen  from  the  people,  to  eiecute  certain  minor  duties,  such  as  distributing  public 
lands,  repairing  walls  and  towers,  &c.    It  was  a  stati"n  of  no  great  iroportnnce  or  rcspec- 

tability,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  teit.  Corvum  hiantem.    An  allusion  to  tbe  well- 

koown  fable  of  the  foi  and  the  raven.   The  epithet  hantem  represents  thc  bird  as  io  the 

act  of  opening  its  mouth,  and  allowing  the  meat  to  fall  to  the  ground.  57.  Captator. 

"  The  fortune-hunter,"  or  "  will-catcher."— —  Corano.  Corenas  is  the  name  of  the  notary, 
to  whom  allusion  bas  just  boen  made,  and  the  story  is  told  by  Tiresias  in  the  62d  aod  subse- 
quent  verses. 

58.  Numfuris,  &c.  "  Art  thou  rcally  inspired,  or  dost  thou  mock  me,  in  thus  uttering  ob- 
scurities?"  Furis  here  refers  to  the  supposed  influence  of  prophetic  inspiration  on  the 
mind  of  thc  seer.    Corapnrc  the  eiplanatory  remark  of  DBring  :  ••  JV/im  te,  ut  ratcm,  furvr 

9git?"  £9.  Ant  trit  aut  non.  ••  Will  either  comc  to  pass  or  will  not,"  as  I  shall  bnve  pre- 

dicted.  60.  Divinare.    Equivnlent  to  dirinandi  facultatcm.  61.  tstafabula.     "  That 

fitory,"  to  which  thou  wnst  ailnding.  62.  Jutenis.    The  reference  ls  to  Octavianos, 

(Aogustus).  As  the  present  satire  was  written  between  A.  U.  C.719,  and  721,  (compare 
"Chrouology  of  the  works  of  Horace,"  p.  ixvi.  of  this  volume,)  Octavianus,  at  this  fime, 
musthave  been  about  30  years  of  agp,  and  might,  thetefore,  without  any  impropriety,  be  still 

calledjstvm*,  accordingto  the  Rnraan  acceptation  of  the  term.  Parthis  horrcndus.  Cora- 

pare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  26.  3.  and  3.  6.  3.  Ab  alto  demissim  genut  Aenea.  Al- 

luding  to  theorigin  of  the  JnJinn  line,  into  which  Octavianus  had  come  by  adoption.  Coni- 
pare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Ode  4  5. 1.  and  4.  15.  31.  -65.  Mctucntis  reddere  soldum.  "  Dis- 
quieted  about  the  repayraent  of  thu  principal  that  he  owes."  Soldum  (contracted  from  »o- 
lidum)  here  denotes  the  principal,  or  tho  main  debt  itself,  as  distmguished  from  the  interest. 
The  disquiet  of  Nasica,  in  the  premises,  may  have  ariscn  from  avaritious  feelings,  or  else, 
and  what  is  Far  more  probable,  from  a  eonscionsness  of  his  inability  to  refund  what  be  had 
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borrowed.    Uis  creditor  is  Coranus,  to  whom  he  therefore  marrieshU  daagbler,  itt  tbe  hopa 
that  his  new  soo-in-Iaw  will  either  forgive  him  the  debt  at  once,  orelse  leavehimalejacy 
to  that  amount  in  his  will,  which  would  of  course  be  a  virtoal  release.  He  u  dfeappa;ed 
in  botb  these  expectations.    Coranas  makes  his  will,  and  hands  it  to  h'u  {alher  io-law,  with 
a  request  that  be  will  rend  it :  the  Intter,  after  repeatedly  deelining  so  to  do,  »t  la«t  coosemi, 
and  finds  to  his  surprisc  and  mortification,  no  mention  made,  in  the  instrament,  of  uiy 
bequest  to  him  or  bis.       67.  Multum  Kasica  negalas,  fcc.   The  etiquette  of  the  dty n- 
quired,  that  in  n  case  like  this,  there  should  be  merely  an  interchange  of  compUment$,bsiiK> 
actual  eiamination  of  tbe  will.    Poor  Nasica.  bowever,  could  not  restst  tbe  temptiog  offer, 
and  was  paid  for  bis  curiosity.— — 69.  Praeter  pLornre.    u  Except  to  go  aod  noara."  Lt. 
except  the  bitter  feelings  attendant  opon  disappointed  bopcs.    Compare  tbe  Greek  fonn  cf 
expression  tA»)*  t&  ol^^ctv. 


ll.Tcmpertt.    "  Shall  govern"    Shall  have  tbe  manHgement  of.  71  Seinmilk^ 

prius,  Ac.  "  But  to  storm  tbe  capital  itself  is  far  superior  to  tbe  fonner  netboaV  i.  e.  tbe 
chtef  thing  isto  gain  tbe  old  fellow  himself.    Prius  is  here  in  tbe  accusative,  goveroed  by 

rineii.  77.  Perduci.  Compare  the  explanatory  comment  of  Doriog :  "  Qnud  tfci  itlemm, 

mcretriccs  ad  libidinosos  pcrducentc,  nunc  de  marito,  ditili  seni  uxoris  suae  c»pum  fcnait;  asoV 

tptihoc  faciunt,  dicunt ar perductores.  vid.  Graee.  ad  Cic.in  Verr.  1. 12.  97.  FflWtowmfio. 

Consult  Various  Readings,  Enim  is  here  elliptical,  like  the  Greek  yi»:  " N« troader sie  n- 
mains  faitbful,  for,"  dtc.— — —  Donandi  parca  jurcnitts.  Understand  eff.— -83.  Vt  ccmt  a 
corio,  Itc.  A  proverbial  form  of  expression.  Compare  Lucimn,  (Adr.  hdsd.  25— Bij. 
rol.  8.  p.  26.)  «vii  yip  gfa*  rmAaatr'  <fr,  crvrtTpayur  paQovaa.  ConsuK  ako  Alcichim,  Ef 
3.  47.  and  Erasmus,  (Chil.  2.  eent.  4.  22. — ed.  Steph.  p.  458.) — A  coru>t*i».  "Fromthe 

reeking  hide."  84.  Anus  improbm.   "  Awicked  old  woman."   Tbe  epitbel  rmfrebc  h 

bere  used,  not  with  any  reference  to  the  moral  cbaracter  of  the  person  spoken  of,bnt  m  jo- 
cose  atlosion  to  the  mischievous  and  sportive  humour  which  dictated  to  stnnge  a  will. — 
87.  ScUiett  eUbi  ri  posstt  mortua.   "  No  doubt  to  see  if  sbe  could  slip  tbrwghbis  finftn. 

whcn  drad.  '  88.  Cautut  mdito.   -  Be  caotious  in  tby  approaches."  Conpare  vern  4e\ 

«  LeniUr  arrcpc."  89.  Nm  dcsis  operac,  Ax.  «  Neither  on  tbe  one  haod  be  wanliof nthy 

efforts.noron  theotberbe  immoderntelyabundantin  tbem,"  i.  e.  nor  on  the  other  band  over- 

do  the  matier.    With  abundcs  sopply  opern.  90.  DifficiUm.    "  One  that  is  of  a  fastidiow 

torn."  UUro  rwn  eiiam  riUns.    "  And  agatn,  thou  must  not  be  more  sileot  tbas  is  proper " 

Baxter,  who  reads  u.fr»,  cites  in  its  explanation  tbe  comment  of  the  scboliast, M  vltnt  f** 
satis  est.'*   Tfais,  however,  as  Heindorff  correctly  remark*.  cannot  snit  uUm,  u 
alone,  and  must  tberefore  be  considered  as  intended  for  uUro,  tbe  lection  of  tkc  cosjfflon 
text. 


91.  Darus  sis  comicus.    •  Copy  Davns  in  the  play  ."   The  allusion  is  to  a  c«an»f 
in  the  Andria  of  Terence ;  for  Davus  io  the  Phormio  b  merely  a  protatic  per*ona|e,  (t^nw 

■xporuTiKvv.)  92.  Capiic  obitipo.   The  common  translatton,  which  DdriagaI»aiopl!,i?i 

•'withhead  inclined  to  tbe  groond.*  as  iodicating  the  posture  of  a  sla«  fctw»g  to  bii 
master  s  comman  Js.  Thi»  trae  meaniog,  however,  is  «•  with  head  bent  skle,*»  aai  so 
Gestrer  explains  tt,  in  his  Tkrsaurus,  L.  L.  "  where  he  makes  mbst.. '»  eapd  equivaJeatto 
"xnelinatum  vd  flcxum  vcrsus  humcrum,  sire  deztrorsum,  rire  Mtsfrorsttia. f  ConparttB* 
scholiast:  "Obstipo:  ut  Scaunu  dieit,  incUnalo  in  alttrum  jbauMervsi."  So  also,  tbe 
«4?,  In  Aratus,  is  translated  by  Ciccro,  N.  D.  2.  42.  •*  Obstipw*  caput:}  b  8»Jetooiw 
(  Tib.  68.)  \re  have  "  eerrtce  rigida  ct  oosris«,"  wlrere  obstlpa  refers,  not  as  Oodeaoorp. Oa- 
stns,  and  others  maintain,  to  a  neck  drawn  stUH}  back,  but,  as  Ca*aabon  ejpiain*  the  ttn>. 
toone  tbat  is  sunk  somewhat  between  the  shoulders.  This  mode  of  carryiof  th«  beai 
thougb  indicating  pride  and  arrogauce  in  Ttbarius,  may,  as  extremes  oflen  meet,  be  ei1' 0 
made,  by  an  inclination  of  tbe  head  to  tbe  right  or  left  shoulder,  as  io  tbe  nreseotcase,lo 
express  hnmility  and  submi?ston  —  MuUum  similis  meinaui.    ,:  Mucb  like  one  wbo  sl*8 
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uj  awe  of  another.''— — -93.  Obseqxtio  grassare.  "  Ply  him  with  assiduitics.'*— —  Increbuit. 
.  iBegins  to  freshen."— 94.  Velet  caput.  The  Romans  were  accustomed,  (n  the  city,  as  a 
scrcen  irocn  the  heat  or  wind,  to  throw  over  their  head  the  lappet  of  their  gown.  Compare 

Liptius,  dt  Amph.  19.  Ferrar  de  re  xestiar.  1. 10.  95.  Awrtm  tubstringe  loquaci.   "  Lend 

an  attentive  ear  to  hiin  if  be  is  fond  of  talking."  Substrinfrere  liternlly  means  "  to  bind 
close,»'  "  to  tie  tigbt,"  &c.  Ilence  its  figurative  signification  in  thc  present  case.  Com- 
pare  the  remark  of  ForceUini :  "  Aurem  substringe  loquaci :  quasi  stringe  ct  alliga  loquati 
icm,  ut  habeat  te  obstrictum  et  obaudientem,  yumndoatmque  loqui  tolucrlt." 

96.  Imporlunus  amal  laudari?  "Is  bc  extravagantly  fond  of  heing  prnised  V  Ohejavi '. 

Supply  saAis  ett.-     -97.  Urgue.    "  Press  him  hard."  1)9.  Quum  te  serritio  longo  euraquc 

'crarit.   Compare  the  scholiast:  "  Qttum  senex  mortuits  fuerit.*'  100.  Certum  vigilans. 

"  Wide  awake,"  i.  e.  far  from  dreaming.    Compare  tbescholiast:  "Jucuntle:  solcnt  enim 

\omincs,  qti*'  vciicmenter  optant  viirtianics,  pcr  somnium  tidere.''  Quariae  esto  partis  Ulixes, 

&c.  Tbelanguage  of  the  will.— —101.  Ergo  nune  Davta  sodalis,  kc.  Tbe  constrnction  is 
isfollows:  Sparge  subindc.  £sf  sodaHt  Dama  ergo  nusquntn  ?  &c.    "  Throw  out,  from  time 

o  time,  some  soch  expressions  as  these  :  '  Is  my  friend  Damathen  no  more  V  "  &c.  102. 

Vnde  mihi  tam  fsrtem  tamquc  fiilelcm  1  Supply  parabo.  103.  Et  *i  pauium  poies  iltacry* 

uars.    "  And  if  thou  canst  shed  a  few  tears,  do  so."   UndcrsUnd  illacryma,  and  consult 

farious  Keadings.  Est  gaudia  prodentem  vultum  celare.    "  One  is  able,  in  tbis  way,  to  dis- 

uise  a  coontenance  indicative  olberwise  only  of  joy."  Est  h  here  eqoivalent  to  lieet, 
compare  the  Greek  usage  of  lon  for  2fc<m,)  and  the  passage  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows : 

licet  lacrimando  animi  lattitiam  de  kereditate,  invultu  cxprtssam,occultare."  105.  Per- 

lissum  ar&ilrio.   «•  Lcft  to  thy  discretion.*'  Sine  tordibus.    "  Without  any  raennness." 

 r06.  Egregie  factum.  u  Celebrated  in  a  bandsome  manner."  107.  Forte  senior  male 

tssiet.  "  Happens  to  be  advanced  in  years,  and  to  have  a  bad  cough."— Huic  tu  dic,  ex 
arte  tua,  &e.  14  If  he  wishes  to  beconto  thc  purchnser,  either  of  a  farm  or  a  house,  out  of 
by  share,  do  thou  tell  him,  that  thou  wilt  moke  it  over  to  him  witb  pleasure  for  a  nominal 
um,"  i.  e.  for  nothing  at  all.  Addiccrc  nummo  is  to  make  n  thing  overto  another  for  any 
rnall  piece  of  money,  just  to  answerthe  law,  wbicb  required,  tbat,  in  tbe  transfer  of  pro- 
crty,  money  should  bc  given  as  an  equivalent,  in  order  to  renderthe  saie  a  valid  one.  This 
pccies  of  sale,  tberefore,  was  in  reality  a  pitt  or  prescnt.— — 110.  Impcrlosa  Irahit  Proterpina. 
Tm  inexorable  Proscrpina  drags  me  hence."  Compare  tbe  remark  of  tbe  scholinst : 
Nampost  mcdiam  noctem,  die  adcentantc.  par  Protrrpinam  mhUumbris  fari  ctmccdcbatur .' 
— fsae  valeque.  A  common  form  of  biddiog  farewell.  Comparc  Grvter,  Intrript.  p. 
99.  n.  8. 


ATIRE  6.  A  panegyric  on  the  feticity  of  rural  exislence,  in  which  the  poet  contrnsts  the 
calm  and  tranquil  amusements  of  the  country  with  tbe  tumultuous  and  irre- 
llar  pleasures  of  the  capital,  and  delightfully  expresses  his  lon»>ing  aftrr  rural  tase  aml 
tirement.  In  order  to  give  force  to  his  culopy  on  a  coontry  life,  he  introduces  the  well- 
lown  and  apposite  fable  of  the  town  and  coontry  mouse.  This  tale,  whicb  is  inimitably 
Id,  has  hecn  paraphrased  by  Cowley,  and  by  R.  Henryson,  an  old  Scotch  poet  of  the  reign 

James  IV.  in  his  "  Borrowstoun  Mous  and  Landwart  Mous."  (Famsay's  Erergreen,  roi.  1.) 
aiso  occars  in  the  fables  of  Marie  of  France,  and  it  forms  the  ninth  fable  of  tbe  firat  bonk 

La  Fontaine,  under  the  title  of  "  Le  Rat  de  ViUe  et  le  Rat  des  Champ?:, 

"  Autrefoia  le  Ratde  VUle 
Invita  le  Rat  des  Champs, 
D'une  fa^on  fort  civile, 
A  u>sreiiefs  d'orto!an«."  &r 

n\ 
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Horace.  in  his  Salires  aud  Epistlcs,  has  introduced  a  good  many  stories  anil  oar.-a 
tives,  illustrative  of  his  subject,  which  have  all  the  requbitet  of  fabte.  Hc  probabh *J, 
not  the  inventor  of  them;  indeed,  he  refers  to  them  as  well-known  aod  carrtnt  ratae 
world,  but  he  tells  them  with  all  the  conciseness  of  Phaedrus,  and  simpVicrty  of  Li?<a- 
taine.  Both  these  writers  bave  availed  themselves  of  cvery  tblog  in  Hora.ce,  whicfc  thej 
could  accominodate  to  their  own  style  of  writiog.  {Dualop's  Homan  Literotor*.,!*.. 
segq.) 


1.  Moius  agri  non  ita  rragnus.    "  A  piece  of  grouud,  not  wy  large."  Ita  is  here  epiri- 

lent  to  vatde.    Compare  TurseUinus,  de  Part.  s.  v.  1.  2.  Jvgis  aquae  fout.    A  sptot 

never-failing  water."  3.  El  jwu/uro  suW  *u»«Y  his.    «  And  a  litte  wc>odland  croiiaf 

these."  The  words  rt/oer  «i*  are  commonly  translatad,  "  besides  these,"  u  esputaai>^ 
which  has  tbe  authority  of  the  scboliast  in  its  favour.  We  have  preferred,  hovtw.  adou- 
iog  the  suggestion  of  Doring,  and  referring  the  terms  in  question  to  the  peculur  sitaafiooof 
the  poefs  Sabine  furm.    Coropare  the  description  given  of  this  at  page  raxtfue  ptweot 

work.  Auctius  atifuc  Di  indius  fecere.    **  The  gods  bave  done  more  boantiloiiy,  iti  bet- 

ter,  for  me  than  this."<— -5.  Maia  nate.  He  addresses  his  prayer  to  Mercory,  not  orij be- 
causo  tliisgod  was  apatron  of  poets  in  general,  and  Horace,  as  we  fin/i  io  his  ode?, fiiiteis 
partictilarly  favoured  and  protectcd  by  him,  but  also  hecanse  be  presidedover  aii  sadien 
acquisitions  of  wealth,  or  inorease  of  wordly  prosperity.  Hence  the  eipressioos  appSed  to 
Mercury,  u^t,  4«»t*»  U»v.   We  sball  find  a  similar  allusion  to  Hercuia  u  tbo 

13th  verse  Propria.    "iasting."   Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Propria :  perfcu  tfm 

rata,  and  also  VirgU.  Aen.  6.  672.   -  Propria  haec  ti  dona  /uwsciO." — 6.  Bstou  wu 

"  By  evil  means."  7.  Vitio  eulpave.   «  By  vicious  profusion  or 

Ventror.   Io  the  sense  of  prtcor.  9.  Accedat.    «  May  be  added  onto  at," 

"  Spoils  the  regularity  of."  A  technical  term,  which  is  said  to  occar  ia  no  otberirrner. 
We  have,  however,  "  denormaia  linea,"  iu  the  Auctorcs  de  limitibus,  ed.  Gou.  p.  2&  « cW 
by  Fea.  Compare  Acron  :  "  Denorroat :  decurtal  et  inaequalem  fadt  £staUmurm.d 
quam  nuntores  jtnes  aequales  dirigunt,  habita  perpendiculi  rorioiK,"  and  tbo  Porpbjnx 

"  Kztra  modurn  procedens,  denortnem  faeit."  10.  Fors  quae.    «  Some  chaoce.''  • 

here  put  for  aiiqua.  Consult  ForceUini,  Lex  Tot.  Lat.  and  Various  Reading*.— - N*  tk»n 
mvento  qui  mercenarius,  6cc.    The  constniction  is,  Qui  (hesauro  mventovttmtattsiilhnt? 
sumagjum  quem  uti  mcrcenarius  aravit. — — 12.  Divu  amico  Htreule.    "  Enricbed  Ij^i^ 
vourof  Hercules."    Sudden  ncquisitions  of  gaio  were  ascribedto  both  Herculesa*^- 
cury.  (compare  note  on  verse  5.)  with  tbis  distinction,  however,  according  io  daohoo. 
(ad  Pert.  2.  11.)  that  when  any  tbing  was  found  in  tbe  forum,  or  in  the  streed oi  &  &f> ft 
was  attributed  to  Mercury,  as  being  *cfc  iyopalos,  and  ifelsewherc,  to  Hercnbsi»**^ 
The  Romani  were  accustomed  to  offerto  this  last-mentioned  deity  the  teaApitcf^ 
was  thus  obtained,  and  wbich  they  called  poUuclum.   Compare  Plautus,  B*dd  1  *  * 
5/»cA.  1.  3.  80.  Trmc.  2. 7. 11.  Vwrro  L.  L.  5.  7.    Oiorro,  N.  D.3.86.  Jhf**^lL- 
Erasmus,  (Chit.  1.  cmt.  1.  *7Z.-ed.  Stepk.  p.  49.)   To  what  has  been  alretdr ***  we  m)' 
add  the  remark  of  Cruquius  :  "  Fingitur  HercuUt  tempcr  apud  st  habuistt  J»*-»  ,; 
nnde  thtmuris  recludevdis  et  opibus  lirgiendis  praeetse  creditus  est.    Ltf  r«*r*^ 
ifmattAaefl,  ec  Apollodorum,  lib.  2.,  in  laboribut  Herculis." 


13.  Si  quod  adest  gratum  jutat.   «  If  wbat  I  at  present  bave  pleases  and 

ful."  14.  Et  eetera  pratter  ingenium.   Tbe  poet  prays  to  have  ever>'  thing  fst  ««Pl  15 

onderstanding.  We  have  here  a  play  on  the  double  meaning  of  pingu,  J 
pUed  to  wirentum,  denotes  an  understanding  that  is  heavy  and  daU.  Comparethe^ 

ast :  -  Quod  rrassum  nocei  :  animus  enim  cibis  oppletus  stolidus  effieitar."  16-  h 

uoetregardshb  country-boose  as  a  citadel  inaccessible  totbe  cares  aod  8ono)-«nc«  m 

bosieged  him  at  Rome.  17.  Quid prius  iUustrtm  Satiris  Mutaqu  pedtstrif  Tbe  cfiec  ; 

:  his  parenthef  is  is  eitremely  pleasiiur :  No  tooner  is  allusion  ratdc  to  his  escsps  froo 
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ueise  and  crowtlof  the  eapital,  tlian  tbe  poet,  stroek  with  the  idea  of  the  pure  enjoyment 
that  awaiU  hiin  amidthe  peaceful  scenery  of  his  Sabine  vale,  breaks  forth  into  the  exclama- 
tioo  :  "  What  can  I  rather  celebrate  in  ray  Satires  and  with  my  prosaic  Muse  V  i  e.  wbat 
i  ather  than  tbe  pleasures  of  this  retirement  can  I  celebrate  in  the  prosaic  versc  of  my  satiric 

productions  ?  Musaque  pcdestri.   Compare  tbe  Greek  form  of  expression       Myo$  to  in- 

dtcate  •*  prose,"  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  12.  9.  Compare  aiso,  as  regards  the  style 
ndopted  by  tbe  poet  in  his  satires,  the  "  Life  of  Horace,"  page  vn.  of  this  volume,  in  notis. 
The  remark  of  Doriag  is  extremely  apposite  "  Jfwalyrica  curru  vckitur;  tragica  eothumo  nixa 

ineedit  ;  Miir\c,*nudispcdibu$  arnbulat."  18.  Plumbcus.    This  epithet  well  cxpresses  tbc 

influence  produced  on  the  human  frame  by  the  wind  alluded  to,  in  rendering  it  heavy  and 
incrt.  Compare  Aristotlc,  Problem,  1.  24  •*  itet  rl  tv  roej  vorotf  fiaptrrpov  ij^ovat  tcal  iiwarvrtoov 
o\  HvOptanot ;  The  poet's  retreat  was  covered  by  mountains,  in  sach  a  manner,  tbat  he  had 
nothing  to  fearfrom  its  bad  effects.— — 19.  Auctumnutquc  gravis.  "  And  tbe  sickly  autumn.'' 

Tbe  season  when  the  wind  just  mentioned  prevaib).   Compare  Ode  2.  14. 16.  -LibMnac 

qutstHs  acerboe.  "  The  gain  of  tbe  baleful  Libltina."  Tfae  atlusion  is  to  the  numerous 
deaths  in  the  sickly  period  of  autamo,  and  the  gain'accruiog  therefrom  to  tbe  temple  of  Li- 
bitina  the  goddess  of  funerals,  where  all  things  requisHe  fbr  interments  were  eitber  sold  or 
hired  out.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  20. 7. 

20.  Matutine  pater.  "  Father  of  the  morning.''  The  poet,  intending  to  describe  the  eru- 
ployments  and  bustle  of  the  capital,  imitates  the  custom  of  the  epic  writers,  and,  as  they 
commence  their  labours  with  the  invocation  of  some  rouse,  so  he  bere  begins  with  an  ad- 
dress  to  Janus,  the  god  to  whom  not  only  the  opening  of  the  year  was  consecrated,  but  also 
that  of  the  day.   As  regards  tbe  nature  and  attributes  of  this  deity,  consuit  the  learned  and 

interesting  remarks  of  Creuur,  (SytnboUk  trad.  par  Quigniaut.  vol.  2.pt.\p.  430.  seqq.)  

Seu  Jane  libentius  audis.  "  Or  if  witb  more  pleasore  tbou  uearest  the  appellation  of  Ja- 
nus."  Jane  is  here  taken  materially,  as  occurring  in  tbe  language  of  invocations.  Com- 
pare  the  explanatory  remark  of  Bothe  :  "  Si  Hbentius  audis  rd  Jane  in  invoeatione  positum, 
cum  quis  dicit  0  Jane,"  &c.  Many  commentators.  bowever,  prefer  giving  audis  at  once,  like 
tbe  Greek  Atoittf,  the  rncaningof  dicetis  or  oppellaris.  As  respects  the  accumulation  of  epi~ 
thets  in  addressinga  deity,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  this  arose  from  a  motive  of  suprrstition 
and  from  a  fear  of  giving  offence  by  omitting  any  tHIe  or  customary  appellation.  In  tbe 
present  instance  thc  poet  sportively  imitates  tbis  practice  in  mentioning  two  of  tbe  names  of 

the  god  whom  he  addresses.  Audis.   Miltoo  imitates  this  idiom,  but  translates  audis  Hte- 

rally ;  (Pnr.  L.3.7.) 

"  Or  hearti  thou  rather  Pure  etkereal  stream  ? 
Wbose  fountain  who  can  tell  V    ■   ■  t 

21.  Unde.   "  From  whom,"  i.  e.  under  whose  favouring  influence.  23.  Romae  sponso- 

rem  tnc  rapis,  "  When  at  Rome,  thou  hurriest  me  away  to  become  bail  for  another."  Tbe 
address  is  still  to  Janus,  who  is  here  supposed  to  be  assigning  to  each  individual  his  employ- 

inents  for  tbe  day,  and  among  the  rest  giving  his  also  to  thc  poet.  Eia,  ne  prior  officio,  &c. 

"  Come,  make  haste  !  lest  any  one  answer  to  the  call  of  duty  before  thee."  i.  e  lest  any  one 

anticipate  thee  in  this  office  of  friendship.   Tbis  is  uttered  by  tbe  god.  25.  Radit. 

"  Sweeps."  Seu  bruma  nivalcm,  kc.   "  Or  whether  winter  contracts  the  snowy  day 

within  a  narrower  circle."  Bruma  (quasi  brerima,  i.  e.  brttissima  dies)  is  properly  the  win- 
ter.solstice,  the  shortest  day  in  the  year :  bere,  however,  it  is  taken  to  denote  the  season  of 
winter  generally.  The  inequality  in  the  length  of  Ihe  solar  day  is  very  beautifully  il> 
lustrated  by  a  6gure  drawn  from  chariot-races,  in  which  tbe  driver,  wbo  was  nearest  the  me- 
tae,  or  goal,  (around  which  the  chariots  had  to  run),  marked  a  uarrower  circuit,  and  was 
therefore  called  tnUrior,  while  those  fartber  off  were  obliged  to  take  a  larger  compass,  and 

were  hence  styled  ezteriores.  26.  Ire  necesst  est.   •«  Go  I  must."  27.  Postmodo,  quod 

mi  obrit,  dVc.  '« After  this,  when  I  bave  uttered,  with  a  clcar  voicc  and  in  express  words 
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wbat  tniy  prove  an  injury  to  mc  nt  sorac  future  day,  1  must  strugsjle  with  tbe  crwc.  atd 
rougb  measurcs  muat  bc  used  towardsthose  who  move  slowly  along,"  i.  e.*ho  movtitt 
;low  pacc  bofore  mcand  block  up  the  way.  The  expression  clare  ceriHmqut  Isnts  refenvj 
the  formaJHy  of  becoming  bail  for  another.  After  this  isdone,  the  poet  letvesifcecooTt.tti 
eodcavour*  to  makc  his  way  through  the  crowd.  In  order  to  accompteh  tte  be  ha  to 
push  aside,  without  much  ceremony,  atl  who  opposc  his  progress  by  their  slow  tnd  dilalo? 
movements. 

29  QiuJ  tibi  cis,  insane  f  JLc.  "  What  dost  tbou  want,  tnadman  ?  and  uhat  rceanestaot 
by  thia  rude  behaviour,  eiclaims  one  uf  the  crowd,  pursuing  me  with  imprecatioas."  Ce> 
sult  Various  Readings,  and  compare  tbe  expianation  of  Gesner  :  '•  Urfet  tardu  difoii,» 

faeta  mjuria,  iraiis  prcvibns,  imprecalionibus,  diris,  ac  dicit,"  &c.  30.  T»  pulsa  mu  f  «d 

obstat,  &c.  «■  Alust  thou  push  aside  whatever  comes  iu  thy  way,  if,  wilh  a  bead  ruHo/a* 
thing  else,  thon  art  ruuning  as  usual  to  Maeceoas  V  Compare  tbe  etplenation  <rf  Donog: 
44  Tu  velis  omnes  in  ria  tit/i  obstantes  putsare  unotus  libi  domus  Maecenatis,  smprrsmw  ta 

obvcrsantis,  celeri  cursn  repelenda  sii."  31.  Ruurras.   Tbe  pecoliar  force  ol  liut  eos- 

pound,  in  the  present  inatance,  a*  indicating  tbe  babiiual  repctilion  of  ao  act,beWieroi 

notice.  32.  Hoc  jurat  et  mdti  est.   His  visiU  to  Maeceuas  are  herc  meaat. — Mm  fc 

quUias.  Alluding  to  the  circumstancc  of  this  quarter  having  becu  a  coramoa  bara^oact 
ior  the  poor,  before  the  splendid  residence  of  Maecenas  was  erected  thcre.  Compste  li 

planatory  Notes,  Serm.  1. 8.  7.  and  Ode  3.  29.  10.  33.  Aliena  negotia  eitism,  kt.  *.4a 

bandred  affairs  of  other  pcople's  teap  through  roy  bead  and  around  my  sM*,"  U.  bejef  ae 
on  every  side.  Compare  the  form  which  thc  same  idea  would  assame  in  our  rttar  kfiem  : 
'•  I  am  over  head  aod  ears  in  the  affairs  of  others." 


34.  Ante  secundam.    "  Bofore  eight."   Litcrally,  »  before  the  second  am'  We  mu*t 
suppose,  that,  when  Horace  reaches  tbe  abode  of  hU  patron  on  the  Esqniline,iikTt  ©ce! 
hitD,  and  meotions  who  had  been  there  for  hira,  and  what  they  wished. — &  Ad  Pntw/. 
"  At  ihf  Puteal."   The  Uvm  jtuteat  properly  mcans  "  the  coverof  a  well  orefc."  Uistaea 
taken  todenote  any  cavity  or  bole  iu  the  earth,  aurmounted  by  a  cover ;  aod,ltst  of  tftaj- 
nifies  a  place  surrounded  by  a  wall,  io  Uie  form  of  a  square,  and  roofed  orer  :  rejembin; 
somewhal  a  kind  of  altar.   These  littlc  structures  were  commonly  erected  oo  spots  wakfi 
hail  been  struck  by  lightning,  thou^b  not  always.    Thcre  were  two  of  tbem  iathe  Boci: 
Forum:  one  in  the  comitium,  ruarking  the  place  where  the  razor  unJ  whetstott  of  the  a> 
gur  Attius  were  buried,  and  the  other  near  the  Fabian  arch.    The  foroer  af  tbrse  *i 
known  by  tbe  name  ot  Puteal  Attii,  and  near  it  the  praetor  held  his  coort.  Tbe  Ittterw 
cailed  Puteal  Libonis  and  in  its  vicinity  the  usurcrs  and  bankers  were  accustoroe<ltofl^ft.  It 
received  the  appellation  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  from  tbe  following  tava^MSCt 
A  cbapel  had  stood  on  this  spot,  but  bad  been  struck  by  li^htnin?  and  consan»H  The  *• 
nate  ordered  Scribonius  Libo  to  attend  to  the  expiating  of  thh  prodigy,  and  be  Wnjw^- 
ed  a puteal  to  mark  the  place  where  the  lightning  bad  descended,  the  stractur* mr 
after  by  his  name.    (C  .inpare  Festut,  s.  r.  Scc/  rntns,  Patin  de  Fam.  Rtm.  f-&- 
ler.  Rei  Xum.  rol.  l.p.  \<&,  teqfj.  and  the  various  authorities  there  cited.)  TVt^"^ 
arises,  with  respect  to  the  part  cuterputtal  mentioned  in  our  text.   Many  coomeataton  de 
cide  in  favour  of  tbe  fonner,  and  suppose  thc  reference  to  be  to  the  coort  ot  tb«  J*1*101^ 
beld  in  its  vicinity,  at  which  Roscius  hegs  Ilorace  to  attend  by  an  early  hoor,  ia  orierto 
roake  preparations  for  some  cause  before  the  opening  of  tbc  court,  tvhich  frooM  be  at  • 
third  hour.    (Compare  Kxplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  9.  36.)    All  tbe  more  recett  tff«off. 
howeVer,  ««uch  as  HeindortT,  Doring,  Bothe.  kc.  ore  of  the  oppo*ite  opinion,  an^      '  ' 
the  poet  refers  to  the  Puleal  Libonis,  and  that  Roscius  had  some  mone) -mtttcrs  to  «tiii  1 
thcre,  in  which  hc  whhcd  the  aid  of  his  friend.    This  explanation  appear*  tbe  ffl0r^cor1^ 
oneofthetwo.   In  ^pist.  1. 19.  18.  we  have  the  full  eipression  "Puttflfo**™*[ 
in  the  following  line  of  Ovid  (Rem.  Am.  561.),  the  refercnce  to  usurencannot  be  f 
Qui pufealJamimque  timet  ctUrescue  Calendas."   Compare  Explanstory >'ofw. 5^ 
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i.  18.  A  third  class  of  commentators  maintain,  that  the  Puteal  Altii  and  the  Puteal  Libonis 
irere  ideotical.   These  are  sufficiently  refuted  by  Saltnasius,  (in  Salin.  pag.  m.  1 139.) 

• 

36.  Dt  n  communi  scribat,  &c.  "The  notaries,  Quintus,  requested  that  thou  wouldst 
i  ar  in  miud  to  return  to  them  to-day,  in  order  to  consult  about  an  ira|  orlaut  and  novet 
jatter,  which  concerns  theif  wh.ile  number."  The  scribae  were  notaries  or  clerks,  who 
rrote  oat  the  public  accounts,  tbe  law  s,  and  all  the  proceediugs  of  the  mngistrates.  Those 
.bo  eiercised  this  office  were  said  seriptum  facerc,  (Ltr.  9.  46. — GeU.  6.  9.)  from  scrtttiuus. 
'hey  werc  deaominated  from  the  ma^istrateson  whom  they  attendt?d  ;  thus,  scnbat  ^uaettorU, 
cdUitii,  prattorii  &c.  and  were  divided  into  different  dceuriat ;  whence  decwiam  tmtrt  is 
mtforwuuuj  scribuc  emert.  Accordiug  to  Suetonius,  Horace  himself  was  at  one  time  a 
criba  quaestorws,  and  hence  the  application  which  is  here  made  to  him  ;  it  beirg  a  rei  tom- 
nunii*  (Compare  "  Lile  of  Hyrace,"  page  iii.  of  this  volurne,  in  notis.)  Ihe  office  of 
fhich  we  are  spcaking  was  more  bonourabie  amoug  the  Greeks  than  the  Romans.  The 
cribae  at  Rome,  however,  were,  generally  speaking,  composed  of  free-born  citizens  ;  and 
bey  became  so  respectable.  that  their  order  is  cailed  by  Ciccro  "  fumestus."    Compare  Er> 

*sti,  Claw.  tic.  s.  v.  scriba.  38.  Im/.rimat  his  cura  Maeccnas,  kc.    "  Be  so  good  as  to 

et  Maecenas  to  seal  these  tablets,"  i.  e.  to  put  tbe  imperial  seal  to  these  writiogs.  Mae- 
enas  would  seal  them  in  the  name  of  the  eiuperor,  from  whom  be  had  received  the  imperial 
ignet?  a  doty  which  appertained  to  him  as  Piaefectus  tfrfri*  andthe  mlnister  of  Augustns. 
'he  address  in  the  te.it  comes,  not  like  tbe  two  previous  ones,  tbrougb  the  medium  of  the 

lave,  bot  from  the  appltcant  himself.  39.  Dixeris.  For  si  dizens,  aod  tbat  for  si  duerim. 

 Si  vif,  potts.   "  Thou  canst  if  thou  wilt." 

40.  Septimus  oclaro  propior,  &c.  "Tbe  seventh  year,  approaching  to  the  eightb,  is  now, 
t  Imistake  not,  elapsed,"  t.  e.  'tis  now,  if  I  mistake  not,  nearly  eigbt  years.  The  ele- 
^ant  use  of  thc  mood  in  fugerit,  which  we  bave  endeavonred  to  preserve  in  our  version, 
nust  he  carofully  noted.— -42.  Duntaiat  ad  hoc,  Aic.  *' Only  thus  far,  bowever;  a<j  one 
tvhom  he  might  wish  to  take  along  witb  him  in  his  charioi,  wben  going  on  a  journey." 
Compare,  as  regards  the  u«e  of  toilcre  m  this  passage,  which  is  tbe  proper  verb  lo  employ*on  , 
luch  occasions,  Drakenhorch,  ad  Liv.  46.  6.  2.  44.  Hor  genus.  "  Of  thU  kind,"  i.  e.  such 
as these  that  follow.   On  this  constmctton  of  the  accusative,  compare  Zvmpt,  L.  Q.p.% 

62.  2rf.  ed.  KcnricVs  transl.  Threx  est  GaUma  frvro  par.    "  Is  Gailina,  the  Thracian,  a 

mateh  for  Syrus  ?"  The  allusion  is  to  two  gladiators  of  the  day,  and  the  term  "  Thracian" 
has  reference,  not  to  the  native  coontry  of  the  individual  in  question,  but  to  the  kind  of  arms 
in  wbich  he  was  arrayed,  imitating  those  ot  the  Thractans.  GladUtors  were  distingui*bed 
by  theirarmour  and  manner  of  fighting.  As  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  tcxt  receivcd  his  ap- 
pellation  of  Threx  from  the  fashion  of  his  armour,  so  others  we  re  ealled  Samnites  fromtheir 
imitationof  the  Samnite  mitkary  costume  A  third  cla«s  were  called  Mirmitlonea,  becausc 
tbey  carried  the  image  of  a  certain  kind  of  fisb,  denominated  /itfpyrfw?  or  fttpitvpUav,  nn  their 
beirnet.  They  were  armed  lUce  aGaul,  with  a  buckler  and  a  hooked  sword  or  cutlass.  As 
they  were  asually  matched  with  a  Thracian,  Syrus  would  seem  to  liave  l»een  a  MirmUto. 

45.  Matutina  parum  cautos,  &c.  "  The  cold  morning  air  begins  nnw  to  pinch  those  who 
neglect  to  provide  against  it,"  i.  e.  who  do  not  put  on  attirc  suiled  to  the  changc  of  the  season. 

- — 46.  Etquae.    "  And  other  things  of  this  kind."    For  ct  alia  qnnt.  te  c.  "  Sufely." 

The  reference  is  to  things  of  no  importance,  which  may  be  safety  confided  to  any  one,  even 
if  hebe  ef  the  most  toquacious  and  communicative  habits,  since  it  is  a  matterof  indiffer- 
ence  wliether  he  divulges  tbcm  or  not.  The  expression  auris  rimo$a,  (*•  a  leaky  ear," 
u  an  ear  fall  of  chinks,**)  is  opposed  io  auris  tuta,  and  imitated  from  Terence,  (Eun.  1. 

2-  25.)  «  fitenus  rimarum  nun.  huc  atque  iUuc  per/Iao."  48.  Noster.   *  Our  friend."  Tbe 

** ference  is  to  Horace,  and  the  term  itself  is  qaoted,  as  it  were,  from  the  sneering  Unguage 
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of  others  infelation  to  bim.  Ludos  speciaverit  una,  &c.   "  If  be  has  vritcessed  tfctp&K- 

spectacles  in  company  with  Maecenaa,  if  he  bas  played  ball  along  with  him  in  tbeCcspc; 
Martius  ;  Lucky  fellow  !  all  ciclaim."  With  spectaxcrit  and  luserit  respectively,  aoderad 
«.—60.  Frigidus  a  Rostns  manat,  Slc.    "  If  any  disheartening  rumour  spreai  foait 

Roslra  through  the  crowded  streets."   Witb  manat  understand  si  Rtstris.  TU 

are  here  named  as  being  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  fornm,  and  the  pltcewbcrtfc 
greatest  crowds  were  nccustomed  to  assemble.   By  the  tcrm  Rostra  is  meant  the  ekn^ 
seat  from  which  the  Roman  orators,  and  men  in  office,  addressed  the  assembled  peopte.  Iie 
appellation  wasdertved  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  adorned  withtbe  & 
of  some  galley?  taken  from  tbe  city  of  Antium.  (Lie.  8. 12.)  Wben  Livy  applies  &  iwd 
tcmplum  to  this  structure,  we  are  to  understand  him  as  allnding  rather  to  tbe  rereraottith 
Wbich  it  was  regarded  by  tbe  Romans,  as  being  a  consecrated  place,  than  to  its  uxe  cr&w 
It  appears  that  the  Rostra  were  first  placed  opposite  the  middle  of  the  soath  irit  tfihe 
Forum,  near  the  Comitium,  andthat  part  where  the  senate  usually  met.  (Fam, 
Asconius,  in  Orat.  pro  MU.  5.)    Julius  Caesar  removed  the  Rostra  from  the  pfcDM!^' 
first  occupied,  and  placed  them  ctose  onder  tbe  Palatine  hill,  near  the  south-vetfra  isgJe 
of  the  Forum.  From  this  circumstance  the  new  Rostra  were  commonly  knownNtitMO': 
of  Julian.  (Dio  Cassius  43.49.  Suetonius  Aug.  100.— Cramer^s  Ancient  ltthj,ni\  *.W>. 
seqq.) — —  Compita.   Compare  Elplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  3.  25. 

62.  Dtos.    Alloding  to  Augustus  and  Maecenas,  and  analogous  to  onr  tera  "  the  Gm: 

 53.  Dad*.  Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 9. 23.  and  3.  ti.  14. — 5i  Uttssstfi 

tris  derisor  f  "  How  fond  thou  always  art  of  playing  the  fool  with  other  people,"  a.norc 
literaliy,  "  what  a  roguish  disscmbler  thou  wilt  ever  be."  Compare  thc  expUaitoo  c. 
Doring:  "  Derisor,  qui,  qvod  scit,  se  neseire  aitt  it  hac  dissimulatione  altos  ludit,  (:lm.), — 
55.  Si  quidquam.    "  If  I  have  heard  any  thing  at  ail  about  the  matter.''  UnderstBOdttiJr1 

 Mtiitibus  pramissa  Triquetra  praedia,  dc.    "  Is  Caesar  going  to  give  tbe  Isnds  he  pp 

mised  the  soldier»,  in  Sicily  or  Italy  ?"  According  to  Bentley,  the  reference  bere  u  athe 
diviston  of  lands  which  took  place  after  Augustus  bad  overthrown  Sextaf  Porapeiiis,«s<l 
brought  Lepidns  to  snbjection.  Compare  tbe  words  of  tbe  great  critie:  * 
vi.  librx  2,  Militibus  promissa  Triquetra,  Itc  nan  ut  voiunt,  ad  pugvtn  irtwn»  «• 
Flacci  iiiv  rtferendum  erat,  nee  ad  PhiUpptnstm  armumrs  xuv :  quifftit  *pnw 
hic  agitur,  qunt  post  ticulam  dt  Pompexo  victoriam  et  Lepidi  deditumm  »  Csmpn* 

alxbiqutfacta  tst,  anno  Flaeci  im."  Trujuetra.    An  appellation  given  to  Sidly  twn«« 

triangular  shape.  Compare  the  scboliaat :  "  Triquetra.  Suilia,  quod  >n  ircspuiu  **f* 
montoria  diducta  es/,  Graect  Trnacria,  a  tribus  promontoriis,  Paehyno,  Lii^m  ^^  ' 
Equivaient  to  prat  omnibut  oMis.  58.  Scilicet.    "  To 


69.  Misero.    Supply  mihi.  Yon  sxnt  votis.    "  Not  without  aspirations  saek  a»  'iese . 

——61.  Somno.  Tbe  allusion  ig  to  the  mid-day  slutnher,  or  siesta,  so  coslomi?  J 
disnates.  (Compare  Heindorff,  ad  tae.)  The  poet  sighs  the  more  deeply  for  ths,  *i  ™ 
not  be  broken  in  upon  by  the  annoying  duties  of  a  city  life. — —intrtxbus  hens  fte  P0*1 
does  not  mean,  by  this  eipression,  hoursof  indolence,  as  some  preteni,  W ' 01 
pcaceful  abstraction  from  tbe  world."  Compare  tbe  eiplanation  of  Doriaj:  "***^f 
intrtei  referre  ad  ignavum  otium  et  dtsidiam,  eui  Horatius  in  agro  indulgtrt  tdtrt  ^1*  rt" 

tam  qua  Horatius  in  villa  sua  non  aliis  sed  sibi  tantum  virtbat:'  62.  Dncefi  *^1 1***' 

Sa  obtivia  vitat.  «  To  drink  a  sweet  obli vion  of  the  cares  of  Ufe.w  A  besstiW  aOusoe  to 
the  fabled  waters  of  Lethe,  whicb  all  who  entered  Elysium  previously  drank.  and  WJJ 
consequence,  every  recoliection  of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  life.  Compsre  r»J*^ 

6.  715.    "  Securos  lattcss  et  longa  obUtia  potant.f'  63.  Faba  Pythagoroc  eog***-  ' 

bean  related  to  Pythagoras."  A  pleasant  allnsion  to  the  famons  precept  of  W^** 
abstain  from  beans,  Kvduuv  AvtxurOat.   This  precept  is  one  of  tha  mysteries  whkh  &e 
Pythagoreans  never  disclosed.   Horace,  however,  evidently  refers  here  to  uw  *  ^ 
which  makes  the  nhilosopher  to  have  ref^arded  besns  as  among  the  reeepticlesof  «w» 
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■ 

leuce  hejocosely  styles  (he  bean  cognata,  on  the  sapposition  of  its  eontaining  the  soul  of 
some  relation  of  the  sage*s.  Coropare  the  scholiast :  «*  Dubitabat  enim  PyUiagoras,  an  ineo 
zorpore  (faba)  laUrtt  anima  patris  sui  an  allerius  proprnqui,  qua  de  re  ridet  tum  Horalius."  A 
"ewremarksrespectingthe  interpretations  given  by  variom  authors  to  this  saroe  precept, 
apart,  of  course,  from  our  present  text,  may  not  be  deemed  improper.  Some  writers  snp- 
pose  the  meaning  to  be,  to  abstain  frora  every  thing  relating  to  public  affairs,  in  allusion  to 
beans  being  used  in  voting.  Compare  PUUarch  rtol  iraW.  iyuy.  c.  17.  Auius  Gellius,  4.  11. 
Others  make  tbe  injunction  to  have  been  diaetetic  ratherthan  physical  or  moral.  Comparc 
Jamblichus,  Protrepl.  21.  p.  349.  cd.  Kiessling.  rb  6i, 

iarl  fOaprtKdv  rHf  wpfc  $toi>s  bmtXlas  tal  $tlas  aarrtK^s    With  this  CicerO  Coincides,  (dc  Divin.  1. 
25.)    "  Jubctigitur  Plato  sicad  somnum  proficisci  eorporibus  affectis,  ut  niJiii  sit,  quod  errorem 
aliis perturbaiiontmque  adferat.    Ex  quo  ctiam  Pytftagoricis  inttrdictum  putatur,  ne  fabis  vcscc- 
rentur,  quod  habet  inflammationem  magnam  is  cibus,  Iranquillitati  mentis  quaercntis  vera  contra- 
riam."   "  For  other  explanations,  compare  Diogtnes  Laertius,  8.  34.  together  with  the  notc 
of  Menage,  p.  367.  scqq.  ed.  Meibom.   Tbe  most  recent  solution  is  that  given  by  M.  N.  Mfkl- 
lcr,  to  which  Guigniaut  alludes  in  the  following  note  to  his  version  of  Creuzerys  Sumbolik. 
(voi.  1.  p.  160.)   "  te  lotus,  n6  de  V  ean  et  du  feu,  est  le  represcntant  naturel  de  1'  union  de 
ces  deux  elemens  produisantet  reproduisant  les  etres,  par  consequent.  de  Tbymen  mystique 
da  aoleil  et  de  la  lune,  de  Bhava  etde  Bbavani,  gtnirattur  et  genernArict,  de  Sivaet  de  Vich- 
noa,  &c.    De  1«,  sans  doute,  comrae  le  conjecture  ingenieusement  M.  N.  Muller,  la  vencra- 
tion  religieuse  que  l'on  portait  non  seuleraent  4  cette  fleor,  mals  u  ses  graines  ou  feves,  et  la 
raison  premiere  du  fameux  precepte  abstint  a  fabis,  dans  1'  ecole  de  Pythagore,  fille  des 
6cotes  brahmaniques,  ou  plut6t  bondhistes,  de  1*  Inde." 

65.  O  noctes  eoenaeque  deum  !    "  Ah  !  nights  and  refections  of  the  gods  !"  Equivalent  to 
noctes  coenaeque  deis  dignae.  Compare  the  language  of  Curran :  "  tbose  Attic  nights  and  tbosc 

refections  of  the  gods." — -Meique.    Dnderstand  famUiarts  or  amici.  66.  Ante  larem 

proprium.   "  Before  my  own  hearth."   Analogous,  in  one  sense,  to  oor  modern  phrase, 

"by  my  own  fire-side."  66.  Vcmasque  procaces.   Those  slaves  who  were  born  in  their 

master'8  house  were  called  vemae,  and  were  more  forward  and  pert  tban  others,  because 
they  were  commonly  more  indolged.  —67.  Libatis  aapibut.     From  the  disbes  off  whioh 

we  have  supped."   Libatis  is  bere  used  in  the  sense  of  degustatis  or  adtsis.  Proui.  To 

be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable.— 66.  hacqualts.   "  Of  different  stees."  i.  e.  either  largc 

or  small,  as  might  suit  the  guest.  Ltgibus  insanis.   Alludingto  tbe  lawswhich  the 

master  of  tbe  feast,  or  symposiarch,  at  the  ancient  entertainments,  was  accnstomed  to  im- 
pose  on  the  goests,  and,  in  conformity  witb  whicb,  they  were  compelledto  drink  equal  qoan- 
tities  of  liquor,  and  out  of  cups  of  an  equal  size.  Compare  Explanatory  Notcs,  Ode  2.  7. 
26.— — Seu  quis  capit  acria  fottis pocula.  "  Whether  one  of  a  strong  head  chooses  brimming 
bumpers."  The  expression  acria  pocula  is  intended  to  denote  such  cups  as  best  suit  hard 
drinkers,  aeres  potatores.  70.  Utescit.   "  Grows  mellow." 

72.  Lepos.   The  narae  of  a  cclebrated  danoer  of  tbe  day.   Compare  the  scholiast.   "  Le 
pos,  nomen  insignis  uUtatoris,  Catsari  grati,  archimimi,  qui  sieappellatuscst,  quodjucunde  tl  mcl- 

iUer  saltartt  doquercturquc.^n.  Agitamus.   "  We  discuss."  75.  Usus  rutumne.   "  Uti- 

|ity  or  virtue."  76.  quae  sit  natura  boni,  ato.   "  Wbat  is  the  nature  of  good,  and  what 

its  perfection."  77.  Garril  aniles  ex  rtfabdlas.    «  Prates  away  old  wives'  tales  adapt- 

ed  to  tbe  snbject  in  haad."  The  eipression  aniles  fabcllas  must  be  here  taken  witbout  the 
leest  intermixture  of  irony.— 78.  Arelii.  Arellius  would  seem  tobave  been  some  weal- 
thy  individoaJ  in  the  neigbbourhoood,  full  of  anxious  care,  (the  curse  tbat  generally  accom- 
panies  wealth,)  respecting  the  safe  possession  of  his  treasures.  The  whole  moral  of  ihe  stc- 
ry,  which  is  bere  introduced,  turna  upon  the  disquiet  and  solicitude  that  are  so  often  tho 

«ompanions  of  weallh. — —79.  OLtm.    "  Once  upon  a  time."  80.  Rusticus  urbanum  mu- 

-ero  mus,  fcc.  Tbe  beautiful  effcet  produced  by  ihe  antitbetioal  collocation  of  iho  word* 
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ln  this  line,  is  deserving  of  all  pralse.  It  is  repeated  in  the  sacceealng  ooe. — Vtopnea* 
vo.  *«  In  his  poor  hole."— -82.  Aspcr.  "  Frugal."  Compare  tbe  expUaetioQ  o(  D^: 
"  tri/ae  atpt rac  ct  durae  adsucitu."  The  scholiast  makes  it  cquivalent  at  once  to  'pmu? 

 Vi  tanun  arctum,  tc.    **  Yet  so  as  to  open,  at  times,  io  acts  of  hospitalitv,  hi»  bcau 

closely  attenttve  otherwise  to  his  narrow  ctrcumstances."   Antum  auimvn  n  eqaiuia'. 

here,  as  Doring  well  explaius  it,  to  animum  arctis  rtbus  inttntum  83.  Qvid  vmka !  hTo 

eut  sbort  a  long  story."— — — Neaus  illt  inxidit.  "  He  neither  grudged  htm."  i.e,  he  ^nad 
plentifullv  before  him.    Compare  tbe  Greek  expression  ^&avtiv  n»(  rtv*<,  find  I  tetatr,  flC:. 

neter.  1.  2.  24  8*5  Fadidia.    "  Tbe  dointioese."  87.  Tangenlts  tt«k  «  Wso  xsre- 

ly  deigned  to  touch."   Doriag  joins  rnalt  with  supcrbo,  ia  tbe  sense  of 


88.  Paler  tjwe  «Wtns.    "  The  master  of  the  house  bimsolf."   The  country-ooe*  fski 

pleasantly  styled,  as  the  entertaioer  of  the  city-mouse.  Palea  in  horna.  -0n  feu 

straw,"  i.  e.  just  cotlected  io  tbis  year's  harvest.  89.  Esset  ador  loUumquc  u  Kept estis; 

wheat  and  darncl."  By  ador,  strictly  speaking,  is  here  meant  a  species  of  grein,  of 'Mgcat 
Tnticum,  called  by  the  Germans  "  Dinkel,"  "  Spelz,"  and  by  us  *•  Speit."  Confwe 
Sdincider,  ad  Columell.  2.  6.  1.  and,  as  regards  the  lolium,  consult  the  remarktof  F»  tc1 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  154.       Itdinqutns.    Understand  hospiti.  91.  Xkmoris.  Tbettmsif^- 

is  here  taken  to  denote  "  a  woody  heigbt.''  PaUcntcm  viccrc.    **  tn  leading a life  of  p^- 

vations."— — 93.  Mihicredt.    i<  Take  my  advice  M    DSring  understands  tt,  uni  givea *  di- 

ferent  meaning  to  these  words  :  "  trust  thysclf  into  my  hands."  Tcrrttths  qmdsK'- 

tnlcs  animas,  &o.  "  Siuce  all  terrestrial  things  live,  havingobtained  as  their  lot mortiJ soait, * 
i.  e.  since  mortal  «ouls  have  been  allotted  to  all  things  thatexist  upon  tbe  eartb.  The  cttj- 
mouse,  havingseen  more  of  the  world  than  his  country-ocuunintance,  appears  to  gretlttoir- 
tage  by  thc  stde  of  tho  latter,  and  deals  out  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  reapecting  Uc  aoimc- 
tenoe  of  a  futnre  state  witb  all  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher.  A  mouse  tui™dsctpucu,iwa<:. 

an  odd  sight .  95.  Qao  oone  circa    A  tmesi*  for  quacirca,  bouc.  9&  P(fskn.  "lud 

wrought  upon."  100.  lam\qut  tencbat  nox,  &c.  Anamusing  iuiitation  of  thegrmtyaed*Y 

nity  of  epic  versc.   According  to  the  poets,  ^igbt  ascends  from  tbe  East  in  herctariot,»»* 

sun  is  sinking  in  the  occun,  and  pursues  ber  course  toward  the  west  102.  Cst».  Tb«  »■ 

eients  regarded  the  coccws  as  a  kind  of  grain.  It  is,  in  reality,  however,  a  specifi of  iaeft 
adbering  to  the  bark  of  the  Qucrcus  coccifercu  FYom  tbe  coccus  is  o^taioed  t  Uao!i»u 
crunson  colour.  Jl  is  frequeotly,  bowever,  as  iit  the  prescnt  inslancc,  pot  for  purpie  Con 
pare  verse  106,  wbere  the  term  pterpnrea  itself  occurs^— — 303.  Candcrtt.  "  Glittm^.  — - 

105.  Procvl.    •«  On  higb."   Qaalifying  tzstructis.  107.  Veluli  sucanctus  artiM  kvp 

tl  Hc  runs  up  anddown  like  an  active  host."  Compare,  as  regards  succinctus,  EipUwt^ 
Notes,  Epode  1.  3-1.— —108.  Continucttcnw,  dapes.    *4  And  keeps  acrving  up  om  (fei^ 

another."  VcrnilHcr,  ipsis  /untritnr  ojficiis.    •«  Performs  all  tbe  duties  of  an  itM&* 

aervant."    JUterally,  "  performa  tbe  duties  of  tbe  cntertainment  themselvfs  Bk> 
Compare  tlie  explanation  of  D6ring :  "  Jpsis,  quibus  vcrndtfungi  solcrt,  fusgti* &»> ai 
nlso  that  of  Bothe  :  "  Ipsi,  ojjiciis  miniMrandi  fungi  dicitur  mut  urlvma,  ct ; 

Jomtntsm."  109.  ProeZt6««5.    "  Tastmjj  previously."   The  city 

office  of  pratgustator.   The  praezustatona  were  slaves,  wbose  hustness  it  wy  » 
by  previously  tasting  them.  wiietber  tbe  dUhes  to  be  srt  «.a  table  uere  propertr*^* 
not    Comparc  Arnobius  adv.  Gtmt.  4.  "  An  rtU\ 
aiquc  erpcrUur  offitio."   Consuit  also  Pigwr.  dc  6crv.  p.  125. 


110.  Bomsquc  rtbus  asrit,  &c.    «'And  plays  tbe  part  of  a  delighted  gueft  imiote  s00' 

cheer  which  surrounds  him."  112.  Fa^enrtrm.    "  Of  the  folding-door?  "  Asrf«»^si( 

valvac  of  tbe  Roraaos,  compare  Varro  (cp.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  1.  453.)  '*  Valr**  t"*t  <pv 
tmntmrat  *c  velant,"  and  aiso  Jsidorus,  Orig.  15.  7.  "  Foras  ttraimdiw*****^  fi* 
dkuntar,  qwaz  foras,  raltat,  quac  intus  rccolruntur  tt  duplicts  compiicmhkrp^  sanl. 
rrciusit  vtrnmouc    »  Drov-  »Sf»m  each  ?n  t*»rrcr  frorn  their  — J?1 
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canibus.   Cotnpare  Explanatory  Notcs,  Epodc  6.  6.  and  tfac  remnrk  of  Aristotlr,  {Hist.  An. 

9.  1.)  ri  iv  rij  MoXorriq  yivof  tQv  kvv&v  rd  ftiv  Stjpcvrubv  aihiv  itaifipti  to  irapH  rois  <E\Xoi$,  ri  o' 
ok6\ov$ov  toi(  rrpo6drot$  r$  /icytBtt  Kai  rjj  avlplq  rjj  irpci  r&  ^ypla. — —116.  ValeOS.    u  Fflre  thec 

well."— — 1)7.  Tenux  ervo.  "  Witb  bumblo  vctchcs."  Thc  mum  of  the  Latins  is  tbe 
,  6po6ofo(ihe  Greeks.  Comparc  Schneider,  Ind.  Script.  F.  R.  and  Ifcindorff,  adloc — Beforc 
concluding  the  rcmarks  on  this  Satire,  it  may  not  be  improper  lo  cile  tbe  fotiowing  obser- 
vations  of  Jacobs  on  the  fable  of  tbe  two  mice,  and  the  poefs  munner  of  relating  it.  (Cora- 
pare  Sulzer't  Theorie  der  schdnen  Kunstc,  rol.  5.  p.  196.)  "  .Jedermann  kennt  die  Fnbcl  vou 
dcr  Stadt-  und  der  Feldmaus,  welche  Horaz  ensihlt ;  die  einzige  inir  bekannte  Fabcl  aas 
dem  ganzen  Alterthum,  in  welcher  poctische  AusfOhrlicbkeit  berrscht,  und  die,  wegen  der 
iicht  naTven  Darstellung,  als  das  Muster  von  Lafontainc's  Mauier  angesebcn  werden  kann 
Nichls  ist  schoner,  und  ich  mocbte  sagcn  nicht3  is  Lnfontainischer,  nls  dic  Rede  der  Stadt- 
roaus,  welche  ihre  Wirthin  das  Land  au  verlassen  liewegt:  Obeiall  sicht  man  in  dieser  Fnbel 
„  iien  wabren  Dichter,  wabreod  man  b*y  Pbaedrus  wur  dcn  vorsificator  findct  " 


SATIRE  7.   The  dialogne  which  here  takes  place,  between  Ilotace  and  one  of  bis  slaves. 

must  be  supposed  to  have  been  held  dnring  thc  Salurnalia.  Availing  himselt 
of  fhe  frecdom  allowed  to  his  class  during  that  scasoti  of  festive  enjoymcnt,  the  slave  up- 
braids  his  masler  with  bisdefects  and  vices,  and  maintains,  in  conformily  with  one  of  tho*c 
paradoxes  borrowed  from  tbe  Grecian  schoofc,  ihat  the  wise  man  alone  is  free.  Hissar- 
casms  have  so  rauch  truth  and  bitterness,  that  his  master  at  lcngtb  loses  temper,  and,  beiog 
unable  to  aiiswer  bim,  silenccs  him  with  mcnaces.  The  fifth  satire  of  Persius  hinges  on  tb«* 
same  philosophical  paradox ;  but  tbat  poet  has  taken  Iwice  the  numberof  versesto  express 
the  same  iileas  as  Horace,  and  after  all  bas  exprcssed  them  more  obscurely.  ( Dunlop's  Bo- 
man  Lilerature,  tol.  3.  p.  259.) 


1.  Jamdudum  ausculto,  &c.    "  I  have  for  a  long  while  been  listening  to  thy  remarks,  ami. 
fceing  desirous  of  speaking  a  few  words  with  tbce,  I  dread  to  do  so  because  I  am  a  slavc." 

Consult  Varrous  Readings,  and  comparc  theopinion  of  Gesner  as  alludedto  therein.  2. 

Darusnel  "  Is  this  Davus?"  The  poet  expresscs  bis  angry  surprise  at  the  familinrity  of 
his  slave,  but  a  moroent  after  recollects  himself,  and  grants  bim  the  usuel  Itcense  of  the  Sa- 
turnaJia.— —  Ita.  "  'Tis  even  so."  3.  Et  frugi  quod  $it  salis,  &c.  •*  And  an  honest  ouc 
too  as  far  as  is  needful,  that  b,  so  that  thou  mayest  ihink  him  likely  to  live  long./'  Th«  Ro- 
tnans  hud  tho  same  popular  prejudice  amongthem  that  existsevenat  the  present  day.  Wbcu 
any  one  was  distingutshed  in  ao  emineot  degree  for  virtue  or  merit,  they  imagined  he  would 
not  live  long.  Davus  tnerefore  expJains,  in  accordance  with  this  belief,  what  he  means  by 
quod  sil  satis.    fle  is  honest  enough,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  roay  tempt  tlie  gods  to  wilh- 

draw  faim  from  the  earth.  *.  Age,  libertate  Deeembri,  Uc.    The  rcference  is  to  the  festival 

of  the  Saturnalia.  Compare  Explaoatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  3.  4.  and  the  remark  of  the  scbo- 
liast :  "  Habe  licentiam  et  Hbertatem  dicendi  quae  tdis :  nam  Saturnalibusfestis  libertas  scrns 
umccdcbatur.  ct  omncs  lam  serrt  quam  libcri  erarquabantur,  ad  imitat  oncm  autei  sendi,  quo  Sa- 
tumus  rtgnaoity  So  bIso  Acron:  "  Deeembri  autem  mtnsc  SaturnaUa  ceUbrantur,  et  unmutatio 

JU  conditicmis:  nmm  ct  liberi  ex  sertns  et  sern  ez  iiberis  fiuni.v  6.  Constantrr    "  Without 

any  interxnission,"  i.  e.  tbey  porsue  one  constant  course  of  vice.  Davus  herc  enters  upon 
his  subject  with  the  voice  and  manner  of  his  master.  The  character  of  Priscus  is  of  the 
«anie  kind  with  tbat  of  Tigellius  iji  the  third  satire  of  the  first  book.— — 7,  Proposttutn. 
»«  Whatever  t^ey  bave  once  proposed  unto  themselves,"  how  disfaonourable  soever  it  may 

be.       Natat.   "  Fiuctuate  "  8.  Pravit  obnoxia.   "Exposed  to  the  contamination  of 

CviK"  Saept  rjofatus  cvm  tnhu*  snellrs,  kc.    "  Prigcas  was  frequently  obcerved  witfe 

U2 
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tbrec  rings,  at  otber  times  with  his  left  hand  completely  bare  of  them,"  Le.  ftucaiouie- 
tiraes  wore  three  rings  on  liis  left  hand,  at  other  timcs  none.  With  iamm  itppt) ;  euSis. 
No  ornament  was  raore  generally  worn  araong  the  Roraans  than  ring*  At  kt  tae  fcestarc 
and  equites  alone  wore  golden  rings,  and  tbc  plebeians  were  restricted  to  iheose  gThw 
ones,  unless  they  wer*  prescnted  wilh  those  of  gold  for  their  bravery  iniw,orforuT 
utherdesert.  Under  the  emperors  thc  right  of  wearing  a  goldeo  ring*t*aure  libenftj 
conferred,  and  often  for  frivolous  reasons.  At  iast  it  was  granted  by  Jnstioitnlotll  citista. 
Some  went  so  lar,  as  to  havc  ligbter  rings  for  summer,  and  heavier  for  winter.  Riapsw 
worn  at  first  011  tbe  left  hand,  nfterwards  on  the  right  also.  Tbe  number  was  onestij 
limited  to  one,  which  was  put  011  the  finger  of  thc  left  hand  oext  tlie  least,  beace  afled 
digitus  annularis.  But  in  laler  timcs  severa!  riugs  were  worn.andin  sooie  cascstot  c* 
each  finger,  or  even  raore  This,  howevcr,  was  always  regarded  as  a  tnark  oi  tfoaasc? 
For  fartber  information  on  this  subject,  con«ult  Kirckmatm  de  Anmuli*,  and  particdarfj,W- 
the  present  case,  cap.  15.  scqq. 

10.  Vitit  inaequalis.    «•  He  lead  an  inconsisient  Itfe."    Compare  Serm.  1.  3.9.  4 

quaU  lutmmifail  tW."  Clavum  ut  mutant  in  horns.   "  So  as  to  changc  hii  itea  «wy 

hour."  i.  e.  so  as  to  appear  onc  raoment  in  the  lal u$  clarus  of  a  senator,  aod  st  aaKaer ia the 
umfustus  clarus  of  an  upus.    From  this  it  would  follow,  that  Priscos,  if  be  hsd  iadeed  uy 
real  existence,  was  a  mcmber  of  the  cquestrian  order,  end  of  senetoriao  raok.— — II  Aa* 
bua  tx  mugnu subito  se  conderet,  Slc.    "  From  asplendid  mansion  he  wouldoc  a  scddfa bMK 
himself  in  such  a  ptace,  from  which  a  dccent  freedman  could  hardly  witi  proprietycnoe 
oat."    MnnJior  litorally  uicans  one  a  little  more  attentive  tban  ordinary  to  tse  deeenae; 
and  proprieties  of  lifc,  and  hence  mundior  Ixbertiuus  denotes  ooe  of  tbe  more  decenH 
lrecdmen,  and  who  is  raised  above  tbe  ordioary  level.— — 14.  Vatumnis  mn 
iniqnis.    "  Born  beneath  the  anger  of  the  Vertumni,  as  many  as  tbere  are."  T«u 
an  ancient  deity  of  the  Ltrurians,  whose  worship  was  brought  to  Romr,  Be 
Hke  the  Grecian  Proteus,  tbe  power  of  transforming  himself  into  any  shap*  oriwm  at  plet- 
8  ire,  an  attribute  which  the  plural  name  is  here  pnrposely  used  to  espress,fc  i*  eacil  m 
shape  were  a  separnte  Vertumnus.    Hencc  the  meaning  here  intended  to  be  eosreyed  ba 
follows  :  tbatt  when  Priscus  was  born,  Vertumnus,  in  nnger,  gave  bim  a  chaBgisc,  Msk, ui 
inconstant  dispositioa.    As  regard*  Vertumnas,  compare  Tibtdlus,  4.  2.  14.  Preptrt**,* 
2.  (EUg.  in  Vertum.)  rarro  L.  L.  4.  p.  19.  erf.  Rip.  Ovid.  Fast.  6.  408.  Spsngnbcrr,,** 
Jjat.  relif.  domtst.  p.  23.    Mttller  (Etrusker  2.  62.  ssqq.)  regards  Vertnmnus  as  •  fymbol  d 
the  infinite  variety  of  tbe  productions  of  the  year,  an  cmhlcm  of  the  erer  new  snd  enrn- 
rying  fecundity  of  spring,  summer,  and  wintcr.    He  remarks  also,  that  thc  Drariaa* 
to  have  modelled  this  deity  after  the  Dionysns  or  Bacchns  of  tbe  Greeks.  Crea&i^f*^ 
Uk.  trad.pa/  Guigniaut,tol  2.pt.  l.p  4B4,  seqq.)  givesthe  foliowingvery  tngenioa» eipiarx^ 
tion  of  what  is  reiated  respecting  this  deity.    11 11  est  appel6  dieu  da  ^8BtoB9e.'<M'0, 
donnc  Pomonc  pour  epousc.  et  pour  fils  Cattulus.    V  allcgorie  est  6videote.  Ftf**flB?' 
ainsi  norame  de  la  conversion  du  soleil  nu  solstice.  rccherchc  Pomone,  persoflaifa»8  de« 
fruiU  de  nos  jardios  ;  mait  il  nc  fobticnt  quc  qnand  elle  a  vielli,  et  qoc  deja Prflf» db & 
tyrcs  sont  parvenusa  la  s6duire ;  alors  nait  d'cux  un  fils  eveugte,  qtii  tirc  sooeoo  Aiteoe- 
breux  biver.    Voila  les  trois  saisons  de  V  annee/' 

15.  Jasta.    "  Wcll-merited,"  i.  e.  the  just  punishment  af  his  intemperaoc* ^** 

twlit.    "  Had  crippled."  17.  Phimum.      Thc  box"  into  which  thttalio'. 

cast  from  another  called  th efritillus,  nnd  out  of  which  tbcv  wera  tben  taroffn  «p0*  ^ 

«fT»t. 

gaming-board  or  tablc,  was  styled  pkimus.    It  was  made  in  tbe  form  of  a  smali  lotrtT.sw 
necked,  wider  below  than  above,  aud  flutcd  in  ringlets,  whencc  tbe  ouWnawc-'  fometi«s 
applied  to  it,  such  as py  gns  (^yoj).  tnrris^  turruula,  &c.    Compare  tbc  explaoatiot <A 
Itsius,  ( Valois),  ai  llarpocrat.  p.  190.    "  Phimus  turrieuia  eit  seu  purgnt,  cnhris  ktst  F* 
b  js  acisis,  ex  quibusfundcbantur  taU.    Ea  tun  icuia  slatuchatur  in  mcMa  ptrtt  alotsk  »  1** 

 Tcbt.  The  tali  hcre  metnt  are  tltose  d*cr«*d  in  ft^^ 
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.Yote?,  Oilo  2.  7.  2.».   Forthe  other  kind,  compare  Explnnatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  3.  171.  

13.  Portf.   u  Maintained,**  or  "  kept."  19.  Tan/o  /ctrh/s  miser  ae  prtor  i/to,  &c.   M  By  so 

moco  less  wretched,  andbetteroff,  than  tlic  othcr,  who,onc  wliile,  strugglcswithatigbt,  ano- 
ther,  with  a  loosened,  cord.*'  i.  e.who  one  raoment  struggles  with  hispassions,  and  the  next  in- 
slant  yiclds  to  their  violence.  Davus  docs  not  absolutely  mean,  observes  Francis,  that  a  man 
in  the  constnnt  cotirse  of  vice  is  lcss  miscrable  thaii  be  who  contiuually  changes  from  virtue  to 
vice,  fmm  vice  to  virtue,  but  that  he  is  less  scnsiblc  of  his  tniscry :  because  the  other  is  per- 
petually  struggting  with  himself,  and  labouring  oetvveen  two  extreracs.  Dacier  cndeavours 
to  e.xplain  the  allusion  in  the  textby  a  reference  to  thc  sports  of  children,  and  their  trying,  by 
means  of  a  cord,  which  could  pnll  his  fellow.  When  tbe  effort  on  both  sides  was  equal,  tho 
cord  was  kept  always  upon  the  stretch ;  but  when  onc  yieldcd,  the  cord  was  rclaxed,  and 
bc  who  gave  way  was  drawn  towards  thc  othcr.  Horace,  bowever,  would  bardly  take  u 
coroparison  from  such  a  quatter,  for  the  purpbse  of  depicting  an  image  of  misery.  llein- 
dorff  makes  thc  refcrence  in  the  text  to  be  analogous  to  that  expresscd  in  tbe  Grcek  proverb 

10  whicU  Aristaenetus  alludes  :  (2.  1.  72.)  :  vtiBov  pot  «ai  rtft  aptrpfas  nvltrxov.    "Opa  {ih  «*r<i  r»> 

xapotplav  ixofttfuftiv  raVo  rtlvarrts  rb  uWtov.  DSring**  explanntion,  b«wevcr,  nppeais  to  be 
the  sttnplest :  u  Virium  contcvtio  vel  acre  stttdium,  cum  fune  contcnto,  virium  nmhsio  rtl  incv- 
rta,  negligentia,  cum  fune  laxo  comparatur." 

21.  Hodie.  D&ring  takcs  tbis  advcrb  in  its  literal  scnsc,  and  givcs  thc  following  cxplana- 
tion  of  its  mcaning  :  "  Hoedie  Satntnalium,  quo  tibi  omnia  librrc  diccre  Ucrl :  rclpro  :  tandcm 
hocdte;  qitia  Darus  diemperdere  ridchatur  ambagibus,  quas  morae  impatiens  Horatius  ferrr 

■  amptius  nolcbat."  The  opinion  of  Heindorff,  and  other  comtncntalors,  however,  who  makc 
:  ZiooSe  eqoivalent  here  to  statim,  appcars  dccidedly  prcferablc.  Cotnparc  Ptoutus,  Curc.  5.  3. 
'  11.    Ttrence,  Eun.  665.  Phorm.  811.    Hbdie.  indeed,  is  of  frequent  occurrcnce  iuthis  scnsc 

among  the  comic  wriler?,  ahd  sometimcs  the  usage  is  rnrricd  so  far;  aa  to  raake  the  term  in 
r  question  partially,  if  not  entircty,  redondant.   Thus,  Donatusremarks  <  f  it,  in  relation  to  n 
passageof  Terence,  wb^re  the  wordis  found  (Adelph.  2.  2.  7.)  «•  Hodic  non  tempus  signif 

■  edt,  sed  iracundam  ctoqueniicm  ac  hUmiachuvt"    Cumpnre  tbe  Greek  forras  of  expression,  r{,- 
ptpdv,  and  rf'  and  the  comment  of  Erfurdt,  ad  Soph.  Trach.  1 130.  Haec  tam  putide. 

:  "  Socb  fedious  trash."   Compare  the  explanatiOn  of  DSring:  "  Thm  molesta  et  fastidiosa , 

sdliett  ob  longam  rei,  quam  rdalurus  erat  Davus,  cireuUwnem."  22.  Furcifer.    »•  Rascar' 

t  The  tero/wrri/ertiterally  denotes  a  slave  who  has  becn  stibjected  to  the  punisbment  of  th 
furea.    It  was  apicce  of  wood  that  wcnt  round  thcir  mcks,  and  to  whicb  thcir  hands  wcrc 
tied.    Itt  thts  statc  they  wcre  driven  abont  the  neighbourhood  under  the  lash,  morc,  bowt- 
vcr,  for  the  sake  of  ignominy,  than  of  aciual  bodily  punishment.    Compare  Donatus,  ad  Te- 
rent.  Andr.  3.  5.  12.  and  particttlarly  Lipsius.  de  Cruee,  3. 2.  srqq.  wberc  thc  ti  ue  form  of  thc 

ftrrfa  is  investigated,  and  reprtsentations  of  it  are  given.  23.  Plebis.  In  the  sense  of  po- 

pUll  24.  Adilla.  Supply  quae  laudas.  Te  apat.    "  Transfer  thee."  20.  Aut  quia 

non  sentis,  &c.    "  Either  because  thou  dost  not  really  think  that  to  be  more  correct,  which 

thou  cryest  up  as  such."  26.  Firmus.    "  With  any  kind  of  firmness."  Et  haeres,  ne- 

quidquam  eoeno,  &c.  "  And  stickest  fast,  vninly  desiring  to  pluck  thy  fnot  out  of  the  mire." 
The  Greeks  apply  the  expression  hrdg  mj\ov  ndtat  ?xtIV»  *°  thosc  who  have  beCn  able  to  extri- 
catethemselves  out  of  any  difBcult  ordisagreeable  situation.  A  person  entnngled  amid  his 
own  viccs,  is  aptly  coraparcd  in  the  text  to  one  who  is  floundering  in  the  mire. 

28.  Romae.   "  VVhen  at  Rome."  29.  Levis.   "  Ever  fickle."  30.  Secutum  olus. 

"  Thy  quiet  dish  of  herbs."   Comparc  the  cxplanation  of  Doring :  "  Securum,  quo  quis  in 

seeuro  otio  veseUur."  ^e,  telut  usquam  mnctns  eas.  kc.   "  And,  as  if  thou  always  goest  out 

tosup  on  compulsion.  so,  if  not  invitcdnbroad,  thou  callcst  thyself  a  lucky  fellow,  and  art 

delighted,  becaose  thouart  obliged  to  drink  no  wlierc."  32.  Jusstritadst  Mactmas,  &c. 

The  train  of  idcas  ts  as  follows  :    Bnt  see  how  ioconsistcnt  tby  conduct  b  in  this  alw> 
Sbould  Maecenas  invite  thee  to  sup  with  him,  immediatcly  with  a  loud  tonc  of  voice  tbou 
callest  od  thy  slaves  to  bringthee  whatever  may  be  needed  fortha  vislt,  and  bastenest  mway 
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*itb  rapid  tooLslcpj.    Tbe  buffoons,  who  cipectcd  to  sup  with  tbec  dcnart.azrr  tattoY 

<  ursingaiid  abusing  thecaiidc.  33.  Strum,  sublumina  prima.    "  Latem  tbeevfeni^i' 

the  first  liphting  of  thc  lamps."  The  usual  Ume  for  the  Roman  cotma  was  the  wnlb  boor,«r 
thrce  o'clock  aftcrnoon  in  suramer,  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter.  Mseeeias,  hoiwtr, 
being  cntnisted,  as  raiuister/with  tlie  ndministration  of  a  wide  eropire,  coolduotobservf  s> 

5casonable  au  liouras  otliers  34.  Olcum.   Tbe  otl  is  here  wanled  fortbe  lampwhicht* 

to  guide  bis  footsleps  ns  he  proceeds  to  the  residence  of  his  pafron,  and  also  wben  retorob* 

frota  thc  samc.  llo.  Blaieras.    Festus  eiplains  bUUcrnre  by  "  stulte  H  pefcupiit  lta»n 

The  meaning  of  the  term,  however,  is  mnch  more  extensive.  Its  primitive  signi&calioe k, 
to  cry  out  like  a  fool,  without  sense  or  measure,  and  it  is  then  taken  to  denote  any  'taeou&- 
rate  or  hurried  manner  ol  spcech,  whether  resiilting  from  anger,  feBr,  or  some  otiwtas- 
tion.    Etymologists  derive  it  from  the  Greek  £Aw(,  a  stupid,  foolish,  iocoosideratt  perw 

 Fugisquc.    Consult  Various  Readings.  3G.  Mulrius  ct  scwrrat.   liorace  wotild  aen 

from  ihis  to  bave  had  paraVites  of  hb  own  as  well  as  tho  grcat.  In  a  city  like  Rone,  whkk 
raight  bc  callcd  a  world  io  itsclf,  tbis  could  not  be  wcll  otberwisc.    Compare  tbc  nmvis 

«►f  Hfieland,adloc.  36.  Tibi  non  refcrtnda  prccati.  "  After  having  uttered  secittiaprra- 

rions  agniiut  thec."    Thc  cspression  iibi  non  referenda  is  cqtiivaient  bere  to  tibi  unasadi. 

57.  Ettnim,fuUor,  mc,  dijcril  ille,  Lc.  Mulvius  here  utters  a  pert  of  the  abose  wtoAfcw 
just  been  allmlcd  to.    Il  must  bc  supposed,  bowcvcr,  to  be  spokcn  a*4dc— -/>Lrmf  i'.' 

Mulvius  may  say."  :\?..  Ouci  vcntre  Uvem.    «'  That  I  am  easily  led  «wiybf  n/  sto- 

macb."  to  pl.iy  the  part  of  n  pnrasitc  and  buflbon.— — Nasum  nidore  suptwn.  '  Inisr  my 
noje  at  n  savuiirv  smell."  A  (jraecism,  for  nasus  mihi  supinatur.  Compare  tie  eip.'a/w- 
tion  of  Forcclliui :  "  Nasocrigor  in  sublimt,  quod facerc  soUnt  ii,  quijucundo  a&  tim  fajtfi 

Mi»r."  39.  Siquidris.    "  lf  tbou  pleasest."    Compare  tbe  Greek  fora  J  n  jtikt,  ht 

which  t«,  like  quid  in  thc  Latin  phrase,  has  noihing  to  do  wilh  the  meaoing. — fc'  t*»- 

Unprovokcd  by  me."  1 1 .  Vcrbisquc  dtcoris  obtoltas  riXium  f    «  And  wilt  tboieloak tby 

viccs  bcticath  specious  naraes  V*  42.  Quid si  me  stultwr  ipss,  fcc.    Davos  10*  speaks  in 

bis  own  person.    *•  What  if  thou  art  found  to  be  a  greater  fool  even  thaa  mywtf  wboTO 
purcbased  for  five  bundred  drachmas  ?"  i.  e.  evcn  than  royself,  a  poor  cheap  slave.  Fivebtt* 
dred  drachmas  was  a  low  price  for  a  slave.  Compare,  on  tbis  subject,  Lipsius  k  Mtgaitai 
Rom.  2.  4.  "  Qmm  nescit  Daphnidcm  renisse  (in  Pbmio)  Irtccntis  milUbusctscptwnilusattr- 
tiis  ?  grande  protium  in  uno  jiuxo  et  mortali  homine,  ct  quem  solus  Grammatici  itiukiwnrk» 
dabat.    Ab  eadcm  cUusc  ci  orte  Larlltts  Pratcouinus  (in  Suctmw)  empltts  tUutniis  milttw  tw- 
tniim.    Jam  Calrisius  iUc  Sabiuus  (in  Stneca) plurrs  anagttostas  habuil  tt  singulos  cnimvt^- 
but  emptos."——/\3.  tyuingentis  dracJnnis.    The  Cireek  drachma  haa  bcen  genertllj ocwiAr- 
ed  the  snme  in  value  with  the  Roman  Denarius  (7d. }  steriing).   This  opinioo  isntaestiy 
correct  for  commox»  purpoots.    For  the  more  precisc  amount  of  the  coin  in  <jw>w,»u- 
sult  AUus  Manutius,  Epist.  dt  Quansitis,  and  H  wrm,  de  pondcrum,  nunmornm,  tcnhniv 
apud  Romanos  et  Graecos.    Sfirfg.  1821.  p.  20,43.  45,  tt  seqq.    Comj>are  also  CmtkiGpr 

nasium,  rot.  2.p.  125.  seqq.  2d.  ed.  43.  Auftr  mt  vulUt  ttrrcrt,  &c.   Horaee,  aosite 

bear  paticntly  the  sarcasms  of  Davus,  especially  thc  one  last  uttered,  asMfoei  u  as^v 
look,  and  raises  his  hand  in  a  threatcning  manner,  and  hence  the  slave  obterws:  "A«f 
with  trying  to  tcrrify  me  by  that  look  ;  reslrain  thy  hand  and  thy  aoger." — & 
janitor  ln  ordcr  that  the  sage  precepts  of  Crispinus  roay  be  sct  forlh  in  all  tfceir  dtgnity  md 
value,  thc  very  porter  at  bis  door  is  hcre  laughably  sup|H>sed  to  have  eageriy  iobibedtbeo» 
nnd  thcn  doled  them  om  to  Daviis  and  other  cqually  eager  espectants. 

04.  Prodis  ex  judicc  Dama  tmrpis.  "  From  a  magistrate  thou  comest  fortb  b  vileBiffla, 
\.  e.  a  vile  slave.  Compare  Explaoatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  6.  18.  Davos calls  his  mx'ier i 
judge,  bccause  Augustus  liad  granted  him  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  riag,  (coap^ 
note  on  ver*e  8.)  and  of  assumiiig  thc  angustus  clavus,¥or  garb  of  tbe  Eovestrisa  oritr 
s.he  was,  in  fact,  iucorporated  into  tbebody  of  Roman  knights,froin  «nwog  ^00'" 
werc  in  port  chosen.   Coropare  Eiplanatory  Tioicr.  Seroi.  1.  4.  123  If 
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hco  Jjad  notpossessed  thc  privileges  of  Equeslrian  rank,  how  could  he  have  sa(  by  the  sidc 

i  Maeceoas  in  the  theatrel?   Compare  Serm.  2.  6.  48.  50.  Auctoratus.   •«  Bound,  as  a 

ladiator,  by  tbe  terms  of  thy  agreement."  Those  who  sold  themselves  to  a  lanista,  or 
naster  of  gladiators,  cngaged  ln  a  form  or  bond  to  suffer  every  thing,  sword,  fire,  wbip?, 
hains,  and  death.  They  wcre  then  received  into  the  profession,  and  styled  auctoroJi,  while 
lie  term  aucloramentum  was  appUed  as  well  to  the  agreement  which  they  made,  as  to  the 

vage»  feceived  by  tbem  under  it.  60.  Peccati  conscia'  heritis.    Referriog  to  the  ancUla. 

 61.  Estne.    Equivalent  to  nonneest.  11.  Prava.    "  With  stubborn  perversity." 

73.  Satpicns.    "  Wisely,"  i.  e.  from  the  fear  of  punisbment.    Davus  imagines  bis  master* 

,'irtue,  like  bis  own  honesty,  was  raercly  an  effect  of  fear.  75.  Tuue  mihi  dominus,  &c. 

•  Art  thoo  roy  master,  tbyself  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  so  many  and  powerful  passions 
ind  meo,  whom  the  praetor's  rod,  though  thrice  and  four  times  laid  upon  thy  head,  can  ne- 
\rcr  free  from  wretched  fears  ?"— — 76.  Minor.   Compare  tbe  Greek  usage  in  the  case  oi" 

the  comparative  tyrew.  Vindicta.   The  rod  with  which  the  praetor  touched  the  head  of 

lliose  who  receivcd  their  freedom,  according  to  the  form  of  mnnumission  styied  "per  Vtn- 
dirtam."  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  tbatthe  praetor  might  raake  the  body  indeed  free, 
Injt  oot  the  mind.  This  last  was  only  to  be  accomplished  by  wisdom.— ~78.  Adde  super, 
diclis  quod  non  lcvius  valeat.  "  Add,  beaides,  wbat  is  of  no  less  weight  thnn  the  things  olrea- 
dy  mentioned  by  me."— 79.  Vicariut.  "  An  underling."  Slaves  were  sometimes  allowed 
by  their  masters  to  lay  out  what  little  money  they  bad  saved  with  their  consent  (called  their 
peculittm)  inthe  purcba.se  of  a  slavc  for  themselves,  who  was  styled  vicarius,  and  from  wbose 

labours  tbeymigbt  make  profit.  (Jtimos  resterait*   "  As  yotir  custom  expresses  it,M  i.  e. 

as  U  is  custdraary  with  you  masters  to  call  litm. — —80.  TUri  quid  sum  tgo  f    "  What  am  I 
m  respect  of  thee."      81.  Aliis  scrvis  miser,  atque  duceris,  &c.    "  Art  thyself  a  wretched 
slave  to  othero,and  art  managed,  as  a  puppet  is  by  means  of  sinewi  not  its  own."  Compare 
the  version  of  Francis:  "  Thou  thing  of  wood  and  wires,  by  olhers  played."   The  expres- 
sion  mobile  tignum  is  analogous  in  meaning  to  the  ve»p6e*aorw  of  tbe  Greeks,  and  dcnotes  a 
puppet  or  automaton,  exhibited  about  the  strects  for  money.   Compare  the  words  of  Ruhn- 
kcn,  ad  Tim.  Lex  Plat.  s.  v.  ^ara.  p.  140.    Qafyara,  qune.  Latini  miracula  vocant,  tunt  praesti- 
ffiae  circulatorum,  imaguntulas  nervis  mortntium  ut  imperitum  popvtum  stupore  defigerent." 
Compare  also  Herodotus,  2.  48.  and  particularly  Aputeiut,  de  Mundo,  p.  70.  td.  Elmtnhorst, 
"  Jltiqui  in  ligneotis  hominum  figuru  gestus  movent,  quando  filum  membri,  quod  agitari  solct , 
traxerint,  torquebitur  cervix,  nutabit  caput,  oculx  vibrabunt,  manus  ad  ministerium  praesto  cruitt 
rtcc  invenustc  totiu  videbitur  rtrere." 

83.  Sapiens.    Davus  bere  quotes  the  well-known  maxim  of  tbe  Stoic  sect.   Compare  Ex- 

planaiory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  3. 123.  Sibi  qui  impcriosus.    "  Who  exercises  dominion  over 

bimself."    Comparetbescholiast:  "  Qui  se  rtgit,  et  non  dueitur  bbidmibus."  85.  fics- 

pmsare  cupidimbus,  &c.  "  Firm  in  resisting  his  appetites,  in  conteraning  the  fadnours  of  the 
world."  Fortis  respontare  is  a  Graecism  for  fortis  in  responmndo,  and  so  also /(Kii  contemnere 

for  fortis  in  contemnendo.  86.  /n  seipso  totus.   "  Relying  solely  on  faimself."  Aecording 

:  to  tbe  stoics,  sioce  those  thiugs  only  are  truly  good  whicb  are  becoming  and  virtuoos,  and 
since  virtue,  which  is  seated  in  tbe  mind,  is  alone  sufficient  for  bappiness,  externai  things 
"  contribute  nothing  towards  happiness.  The  wise  man,  in  every  condilion,  is  happy  in  the 
possession  of  a  mind  accommodated  to  nature,  and  all  cxternal  things  are  consequently  in- 
duTerent  Compare  the  expianation  which  Benlley  gives  :  "  Sapient  in  »e  ipso  totus  est, 
hoc  est,  tn  se  uno  sua  ponit  omnia ;  non  quaerit  «s  extra  se ;  nihit  suum,  nisi  se,  esse  existimat." 
Corapare  also  the  language  of  Cicero,  Parador.  2.  "  Nemopotest  non  beatissimus  esse  qui  totus 

aptus  ut  tx  gese,  qui  in  se  uno  ponit  omn ia."  Teres  oJque  rotundus.   "  Smooth  and  round." 

The  metaphor  is  taken  from  a  globe.  Our  defects  are  so  tnnny  inequalities  and  roughnesses, 
which  wisdom  polishos  and  rubs  off.  Tbe  iroage,  too,  suits  extremely  well  with  the  oiher 
part  of  the  description,  in  se  ipto  totus.  Compare  the  language  of  Gesner :  "  Stoicus  sapiens 
yptundnstst,  tet  ad  ccnjrum,  ad  animum  tl  fdicttatem  HUue.  introrsum  veht  mttu  suo  fcrantur 
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_  agil,  omnia :  a  sc  ipso  tnspensas  ut  haheal  bent  rivcndi  ratioues."  Eittni  %t  qvui  ttkal. 

«tc.  "  So  tbat  ao  esternal  subMance  can  adhere  to  the  surface,  by  resjoo  of  tbepofch 
whicb  it  po_sesses,"  i.  e.  so  that  uo  moral  defilcment  can  attach  itselfwher.__.re  'i_o-_i__£ 

congenial  to  neccive  it.  38.  Manra.  44  With  feeblc  power."  Pottnu  rx  lii  vl  prepn-- 

rjutd  noscere  ?  "  Cunst  thou,  out  of  all  thcse  qualities,  recognise  nny  oo^  thitbelong.  pte_- 

liarly  to  tbee  "  90.  Vcxai.    F.quivalent  to  tontumeliose  tractat.  91.  Gdidt.  Undtr- 

stand  aqua.  92.  Aon  quis.    "Tbou  canst  not."    Quis  frona  queo.  93.  Doww 

lenis.    "  An  unrclcnting  master,"  i.  c.  thc  tyrant-sway  of  tby  passion».  94.  Yaulpt 

negantem.    "  And  urges  thee  ou,  tbough  slriving  to  resist."    Equtvaleot  to  rtpstyx* 


95.  Pausioca  torpts  tahelta.  »  Art  lost  ifi  itupid  admirntieo  of  a  picture  by  P-ositJ."  P» 
sias  was  a  Greck  poiiitcr,  a  oaiive  of  Sicyon,  aod  flourished  aboot  360  B.  C.  Ife  nfcr 
Brietes  was  his  first  mastcr,  but  he  subseqoently  took  lessons  from  Pamphilas,  tb«  iKnxu. 
of  Apelles.  It  was  frotn  Pamphilos  that  he  learned  to  paint  in  encaustic.  a  branei  ar  tie  tri 
in  which  he  aoquired  grcat  reputatioo.  Pausiaschiefly  eicelled  in  delineating «f/crtn  tnd 
flowers,  tbe  latter  of  which  classes  of  suhjects  hc  first  turned  hia  alteotiort  tajtntrheij.-i 
painted  a  masteriy  piclure  of  the  beautiful  Glycera,  who  wasfninous  at  the  tim«  :c< L«ttste 
aod  elogauce  in  forming  chaplets  of  flowers,  with  hcr  brow  adorned  L»y  a  be*_t_f_l pd**& 
LncoUus  is  said  to  have  porchased  a  copy  of  this  picture  for  two  taleots  of  ffltt.  Coemm 

riinu  H.  iV.  35.  1 1 .  and  Pausan.    27.  96.  Qui  pectas  minus  atque  tgv.kt,  "Howarl 

thou  less  deserving  of  blame  thau  1  /"  Tbe  idea  of  the  text  derives  a  verr  ipti 
frora  the  following  passagc  of  Cicero,  Parad.  5.  2.  "  Ecaiouis  tul>ula  te 
sirnum  altauod  Polijrlett.    Milto  untU  sustuirris  tt  uuando  habtas     Intueutn*  b.< 

cbnnorcs  toilentem  cum  video,  senum  tt  csse  tmptiamm  omnium  jueheo"  Fmh%  ftA*"f*'- 

aut  PUteideiani,  kc.   Fulvius,  Rutuba  aod  Plocideianus  were  three  fomoos  gUdittori  if  0* 
day,  aod  the  allusioajn  tbe  test  is  to  the  delineations  of  gladintorial  combtb.  irhicite* 
pot  up  in  public,  and  were  intended  to  aonoonce  the  coming  sports,  bciog;  &n.lo|ous » Ife 
respect  to  our  modern  show-bills    These  representatioos  were  in  generei  mdely  drs« 
sotnetimes,  however,  rouch  skiil  was  dispiayed  in  tbeir  eteootion.  Compare,  oo  ihia  oatbjec 
the  ianguage  of  Plrnu,  (H.  <Y.  35.33.)  "  Pingi  aulcm  gladiatoria  munera,  eujst  t«  yv&"' 

ezponi  cocpta  a  C  Tereutio  Lucttno.    Is  ai  o  suo  tri%inl<i  parta  in  fore per  rr_0Bt*  -f^ 

tnbulamnue pittam  iu  nesnort  Dianae  posmV."    We  mvst  not  suppose.  liowcvcr.  froama» 
hasjust  been  stated,  tbat  this  was  the  only  mode  in  which  such  exhibitionswtre  kw^ 
known.    Something,  still  more  closcly  rescmbling  our  modern  hsnd-bills,  ww  li.f  ""^ 
aJopted,  under  the  namo  of  iibelii,  or  writteo  notices.   Compare  Ltpsius. 
»  Ard*  *******  ~uvTi*  irf         liKJl**  proponcret,  m  qmbus  dies  futuri  muneris.  ^mumntti 

piebi  ct  extpeetatwni  eommoi  endat :  ui  nrd*i  pr*- 
1.  ConUntopopUte.    »  Wilh  the  sioewsof  the  ham  strooffjriW^ 
This  is  intendcd  to  represeot  tlie  posture  of  a  gladiator,  when  facing  his  ant-gcoi< 
fkrmly  on  one  leg,  and  having  the  other  thrown  out  in  adVance  "  conttnto popi^"^ ^ 
foauam  et  cessator  Darus,  &c.    The  connection  is  as  follows :  "  Davus,  if  ke  *1 
time  in  gasiog  u|ton  snch  sight»,  is  called  aknave  anda  lotterer;  whilo  tbou  artfT^1  m 
and  experienced  judgo  of  ancient  works  of  art."  Audus,  literally,  •«  thou  b»^^*11 
styled,"  in  imiUtion  of  tbe  Greek  usage  with  respect  to  tbe  verb  CoaipreE^ 
natory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  6.  20. 


102.  Nii  cgo.   "  I  am  callcd  a  ^ood-for  nothiog  rascal."   Compare  tbe  selioliist 

dicor  homo  ntdlius  momenti  tt  nihiU,  («W/t  d^t.)  Tioi  tn#ais  tirtus  aujue  atxsm,  At 

"  Do  tby  mighty  virtoe  aod  cooragc  resist  the  temptation  of  a  good  supper  r  CoBf<* 

as  regards  respousat.  verse  85,  104.  Obsetptium  rtntfis  mihi  pemmcms  est,  *«•  Ttf 

train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  !f  lr  in  order  to  satisfy  the  eravings  of  a  b»ngry  stoinscb,  *1 
roy  bands  on  a  smoking  cake,  itis  moce  fatal  to  me  :  and  why.  prav?  Becaose  my  bsska^ 
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j»aT  for  U.  And  dost  thou  irnagiue  tbat  tbou  oblaioest  witb  any  more  iinpunity  thpsa  rare 
and  exquisite  dishes  ?  Tbou  wilt  pay  iii  truth  but  too  dearly  for  them.  T  ose  endless 
repasts  crcate  only  paJUng  and  distaste,  aod  tby  enfeebled  and  tottering  feet  cannot  sustain 

the  weigbt  of  tby  pampered  and  «ickly  frame.  1<>6.  Quoe  parco  sxtmi  ncqutunt.    "  Wbjch 

cannot  be  obtained  &t  a  trifling  eipenco."   Euuivalent  to  <juae  parno  pretio  parari  uan 

possuid.  107.  inanuircstuid.    "  Begin  to  pall."    Compare  Serro.  *.  2.  43.-~— 10$.  /J- 

lusiquc pedes.    •  'Ihy  tottcring  feet."    Conjpare  the  esplanatiao  of  Landinua:  "  tyui,  cum 

stare  se  posse  credunl,  vaaUant."  Vitiosum.   Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Aigrum  crudita- 

tibus." 

109.  Qui  uvamfurtiva  mutat  strigili.  "  Who  excbanges  a  stoien  scraper  foc  a  grape." 
Aohypalfage,  for  gui  ura  sUigiUm  mutat:'  By  the  stri&ilis  of  tbe  Komauswas  raeanta 
kiod  of  scraper,  used  in  tbc  }*ths,  to  rub  off  the  sweat  and  filtb  fmm  tbo  body.  It 
wasraade  of  horn  or  braas,  sometimes  of  tilver  or  gold.  Compare  pkiscm,  ad  Snetjaw. 
AH'  30*  (voL  1.  p.  484.)  where  represontations  of  this  instrument  are  given,  and  also 

BOttiger,  Archaeotog.  dcr  Malerei,  p.  219.  110.  Qui  prucdia  vcndit,  uil  strvUe,  &o.    "  And 

lias  he  nothing  servile  about  him,  wbo,  tbe  slave  of  hisappetite,  sells  his  ettates,"  i.  e.  in 

orderto  obtain  meaus  for  >ts  gratincalipn.  112.  Tecum  cssc.    "  Holdconverse  witb  tby- 

f«elf."  Non  otia  recte  poncrt.   "  Nor  employ  thy  leisure  moments  as  tbey  should  be  em- 

ployed."  113.  Tcque  ipsum  vitas  fugitirus  et  erro.  "  And  shunnest  sclf-cxaminatio»  like  a 

fugilive,  and  a  vagrant  alave."  \.s  regarda  the  term  orro,  compare  Utpian,  Dig.  L  21.  ait.  1. 
fr.  17.  "  Proprie  erronem  sie  dcfmnnua.  qui  non  quidcm  jugit,  sed  frcoucntcr  sinc  causa  vagatur 
ct,  ttmporibus  in  rcs  nugatorias  consumlis,  serius  ad  dgmiuum  rsdii,"  and  agnio,  Dig.  L  49,  tit. 
16. 1.  4.  $  14.  "  Lcvius  detictum  emansionis  habetur,  ut  erronis  m  scrvis,  descrtvmis  gravius,  Vt 

in  fugitiris."  116.  Nam  eomesatra  premit,  kc    Compare  Ode  3.  1.  40.  »  Post  equUem 

scdct  atra  cura."  116.  Undemiki  tapidcmf  «  Where  shall  I  getastone  ?  «  In  this  angry 

ftxclamation  the  verb  is  omitted  by  a  very  natural  ellipsis  :  supply  sumam,  or  pctam.  118. 

Accedcs  optra  a^ro  nona  Sahino.  Tbou  sbalt  go  as  the  nintb  slave  to  labour  on  my  Sabine 
farm."  Liternlly  :  thou  siialt  be  addcd  to  my  Sabine  farm  as  a  nintli  labourer."  Opera  is 
jmt  for  opcrarius.  Horace  had  eight  slaves  thus  employed  already,  atid  threatens  that  Davus 
sball  ruake  tbe  nintb.— There  is  so  much  truth  in  the  following  rcmarks  of  VYieland, 
ou  Uie  general  scope  of  tlie  present  satire,  that  no  apology  ia  oecessary  for  their  insertion 
here:  "  Der  Sclave  Davus  schleudert  alic  die  Steine  auf  seinen  herrn  ab,  die  cr  vorder 
ThOr  des  pedanlischen  Stoikers  gesammelt ;  cr  bat  in  sciner  bOrlesken  Stellung  die  Mine, 
a/s  ob  er  scharf  zielc,  aber  sie  fliegen  allc  gnnz  unscliadUch  bey  Horazen  vorbey.  Die 
Unacbe  ist,  weil  Davus  die  Gesionungen  und  Handlungen  aeines  Herrn  scbief  beurtheilt, 
und,  bey  den  VorwOrfen,  die  er  ibm  wegen  seiner  Ungkichheit  raacht.  zu  stumpfsinnig  ist, 
yni  den  Unterschied  swischen  Notiotonie  und  Harmonie,  zwischen  Einfbrmigkeit  und  UtU- 
Tdnsiimmunz  mU  ,ich  sdbslm  den  ricifadutcn  VtrtUUtnutcn  des  Lcbcns,  einzusehen.  Horaz 
liebte  daa  Lflnd  uod  liebte  tiie  Stadt ;  freute  sicb,  wenn  er  su  Ilause  bleiben,  und  sich  an 
den  Gnatbomn,  die  dcr  Geruch  scincr  massigen  AbendiuablzcU  herbeyzog,  nuf  scine  eigoe 
Kechnitng  amOsieren  konnte :  und  eilte  gleichwohl  Ober  Hals  und  Kopf,  wcnn  cr  unvermuthet 
zu  Maecen.  eingeladen  wurde.  Das  konnte  nun  der  Sclave  Davus,  nach  seiner  plumpen 
Vorstellungsart,  nicht  «usamraenreimen.  Er  beurtheilt  seinen  Herrn,  wie  ein  betelbafter 
Cynikcr  eipen  Aristippus  am  Hofe.  Er  will  ihu  scbelteu,  und  sein  Tadel  ist  im  Grunde  Lob ; 
so  wie  daa  Komischc  Gemahlde  von  Horazens  Eilfertigkeit,  bey  Maecena  Tafel  zu  er- 
rbcineq,  ein  fciaes  indircctes  Compliment  aud  diesen  grossen  Freund  desDichter's  isL" 
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SATIRE  8.   Tbts  satire  contains  an  account,  by  one  of  tbe  guests  wbo  was  presat,  *  i 
banquetgiven  hy  a  person  of  the  name  of  Nasidienos  to  Maecenu.  Tir^&t 
)<a<l  invited  three  persons,  of  first-rate  dislinction  at  the  coart  of  Aogustas,  aloog  *ii  *ie 
minister.  Maecenas  bronght  with  him  two  others  of  tbe  same  rank:  andacovple  of  b«Wa 
completed  the  party.    The  description  of  tbe  entertainment  exhibtts  a  pittarfc,  prohakWt; 
true  as  it  is  lively,  of  a  Roman  feast,  given  by  a  person  of  bad  taste  affecthujtht?  mum 
that  prevailed  in  a  supertor  rank.   An  ilt-judged  eipense  atid  profosion  had  loaded  taettsk. 
every  elegance  of  the  season  was  procured,  but  was  either  tainted  frotn  betagtoo  \ostlt?.. 
or  spoiled  in  dressing,  by  a  cook  who  had  forgotten  bis  art  in  a  mis*r%  khenea.  Tetiic 
bost  commends  every  disb  witb  such  an  impertinent  and  ridiculons  aflectauoa,  tkalWe  * 
last  talks  his  guests  out  of  his  mansion.   The  tenth  satire  of  Regnier,  and  tbird  of  Bc*u 
nre  ou  a  similar  subject. 

From  this,  and  the  others  that  have  preceded,  it  will  appear  that  tbe  satirei  «f  ftnct 
are  nearly  confined  to  the  manners  of  the  capital  itself,  to  tbe  soctal  babits  ao<f  entcnu- 
nmuseroents,  spectacles,  and  assemblies  of  its  inhabitants.  As  public  virtne*  bdiaibc  tice 
of  Augustus  become  of  inferior  consequence,  the  social  and  domestic  qualitie*bi  iseaed 
additional  importance,  and  to  correct  the  follies  or  amend  the  errors  of  private  Itft.famedtt 
present  the  most  useful  and  laudable  object  of  tbe  satirist.  The  moraU  of  U*  loaac 
people  were  now  datly  approacbing  to  the  last  stage  of  dc^radation;  but  tbese  art  0  ««• 
cribedby  Horace  with  acertainease  and  good-hmnour,  wbich  re>nder  hU  tatires. » tir * 
regards  tbe  conduct  of  private  life,  comparatively  mild.  He?  ts  less  serio-j*  and  fopxi-. 
than  Persius,  Ies.s  vehement  than  Juvenal,  less  sharp  than  Pope  or  Boileau,  lew  peeiia 
discontented  tban  Ariosto.  less  bitterthan  Salvator  Rosa.  (Duntop's  Roman  LMKnU 
j,  260.) 


1.  Nasidum.    To  be  pronounced  Naiid-yeni  in  metrical  reading.    Consult  Vario» 
itigs,  and  compare  Bentlcy  ad  loe.    Who  Nasidienus  hiroself  was  cannoX  beaKertataediif 
isitof  the  least  importance.    From  the  58th  verse  it  would  appear  fhat  tbe  *m*A* 
individual  in  (jucstion  was  IVasidienns  Rufus,  wbence  Sanadon  remarks:  "  Cftoil 
dienusRufus;  nous  n'en  sc,avons  pas  davantage."   Acro,  however,  makes  b:oiF«ns 

kuight.  Benti.    Equivalent  to  diritis,  a  usage  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Honce.— 

JVaoi  mihi  convivam  quaercnti,  &c.  The  construction  is,  Nam  dictus  tt  htri  m&  jsaawn 
te  conriram,  potire  illic  de  medio  die.  "  For  I  was  told  yesterday,  «•!'•;.  seekrng  to  a»k*  tbee 

my  guest,  that  thoti  wert  drinking  ther»*  siuce  noon.*'  3.  Dt  mtdio  die.  E^T*k*'  0 

striclness  to  a  tncdio  statim  die.  A*  regnrds  the  force  of  dt,  in  thts  and  similarcoB#*fr» 
compare  Ernesti,  Clar.  Cie.  8.  v.  and  also  thp  Greek  torm  of  expresskra  if  TTT' 
Thc  usuaJ  lirae  for  the  Roman  coena  was  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  <  clock  arternoos,»»' 
mer,  and  the  tenth  hour  in  winter.  It  was  esteemed  luiurlous  to  sup  earliertbaa  tbiuaJ 
an  entcrtainment,  therefore,  begun  before  the  usual  time,  and  prolonged  till  late  «1  «'F 
was  called  by  way  of  reproach  conririum  tempestirum,  under  wbich  cla»  tbt  prtXBto* 
would  fall.  Compare  Emtsti,  C/ar.  Cic.  s.  v.  What  ia  here  sUted  respectinr.  tbe 
the  Roinan  roeitfl,  applies,  of  course,  only  to  times  of  luxury  and  wealth.  Tbe  pr**rc 
Romans  supped  at  evening,  and  made  tbe  prandmm.  or  dinner,  a  hearty  meal,  *bma*«*fl 
tbeir  ricscendantsthe  prandium  became  a  very  sllght  repast,  and  the  cosua  tbe  priocijal  netl 

 Sic  ut  mi/ii  nuvpui m  m  vUa  fueril  mdims.   **  Why,  it  pleased  tae  so  tnocb.  f b* f  ^^ir- 

in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  ever  delighted  me  morc." 

4.  D«,  ti  grave  non  tst.   "  Tell  me,  if  it  is  not  too  rouch  trouble."  Compere  Tirj* 
\  }\"  ^ /<nnctt       deusomsit,da  Tityrt  uohis,"  and  Ttrtncc,  Utant.  Prot.  10. 
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Senn.  2.  U.  231.  Lcni/uit  Austro  captus.   •«  It  was  Uken  while  tbe  South  wind  blew 

gently."  Tbe  flesh  of  the  boar,  if  the  animal  was  taken  when  the  south  wind  blew  vio- 
lently,  soon  became  rancid,  but,  if  taken  when  tbe  sarae  wind  blew  gently,  would  be , 
tender.  Either  by  buying  it  cheap,  or  by  keeping  it  too  long,  tbe  boar  in  question  was 
probably  tainted ;  but  the  bost  would  insinuate  that  it  had  a  particular  ftavour,  by  being 
taken  uhen  th<  south  wind  blrw  gently,  nnd  was  delicate  and  tender.— 7.  Coenae 
patcr.    fleindorff  compares  withthis  theGreek  formof  expression :  mrrftp  (auctor)  Xfyvv,  I6y- 

ftaroi,  fitCkov,  &.c.  Acria  circum  rapula,  &c.   The  articles  here  mentioned  were  *ucH,  as 

raight  best,  by  their  sharp  and  r.ungent  taste,  overcome  tbe  tainted  flavour  of  tbe  boar,  as 

weli  aa  exche  thc  guests  to  eat.  8.  Rapula.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  4. 

2.  2.  43.  Lactucae.  Comparo  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2. 4. 59.—— Siser.  Tbc  same  wfth 

the  Greek  elaaaov,  or  Syotor  alXtvov.  (Charis.  1. 19.  cd.  Putsch.)  Compare  the  schoKast:  "^o 
nua  oleris  utUe  stomacho."    It  is  the  Sium  Sisarum  of  Linnaeus — —Halcc.  Compare-Elpln- 

natory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  4.  73.  Feccula  Coa.   «•  Burnt  tartar  of  Coan  wine."  Compare 

Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  4.  73.  10.  Pueraite  cinetvs.  *'  A  young  slave  tucked  bigh." 

Among  the  Romans,  the  young  slaves,  employed  in  the  interior  of  the  dwellings,  were  ge 
nerally  clad  in  a  short  tunlc  descending  no  farther  than  tbeknees.  Tbls  was  done,  not  so 
much  with  a  view  to  activity  and  expedition  as  from  a  refinemeat  of  luxury.  Tbe  cuttom 
is  here  carried  by  Nasidienus  to  a  ridiculous  extreme,  in  order  that  every  part  of  this  strange 
entertainment  may  be  in  unison.  Compare,  on  this  snbject.  the  remarks  of  BOttiger,  (Sabina, 
p.  243.  French.  transl.)  "  Les  petits  garnous  que  l'on  employah  au  service  particulier  dans 
1'  inteVieur  des  maisons,  n'etaieirt  vfetus  que  d'une  petite  cbemise  trcs-fine,  qui  ne  descendait 
que  jusqu'aux  genoux  et  on  les  nommait  pour  cela  pucri  alticincti.  Un  raffinement  de  volup- 
ih  avait  introduit  cet  usage."  Compare  also  Philo,  de  Vita  Contemplat.  p.  896.  td.  Hoeseh. 
and  the  comment  of  Bothe  on  the  70th  verse  of  this  satire.— Acernam.  According  to  Pli- 
ny,  (H.  N.  16. 15.)  the  maple  was  next  ih  value  to  the  citron  wood.  The  scholiast  remarks 
that  the  circumstance  of  his  having  a  mapte-wood  table  is  another  proof  of  the  sordid  ha- 
bits  of  Nasidienus,  since  a  man  of  his  riches  should  have  bad  a  table  of  citron-wood,  with 
whicb,  too,  the  gausape  purpureum,  mentioned  immediately  after,  would  have  much  better 

coinported.  11.  JDausape purpurco.   The  Qausape  (gautapa,  or gausopum,)  was  a  kind  ot 

fowel  or  cloth,  having  on  one  side  along  nap  :  those  used  by  the  rich  were  made  of  wool, 
and  dyed  of  sorae  bright  colour.  Compare  Bmiger,  Sabina,p.  295.  French  transl.——Ei 
alier  sublegit  quodcunquc  jaeeret  inuiUe,  cVc.  The  allusion  is  to  tbe  fragments  ef  the  feast, 
tbe  crumbs,  bones,  cVc.  The  slave,  whose  duty  it  was  to  collect  these,  was  styled  anaUeia. 
Compare,  oo  this  whole  subject,  the  remark  of  Cruquius  :  «•  Hoc  enim  moris  erat  in  eoenis  so- 
lemnibus,  ui  ex  totofatnulatu  adstanle  alier  reUiquias  colligeret,  quae  de  mensa  cadunt,  altcr  mur- 
murcompesccrcl,alius  spula  epavimcnto,et  si  quid  praetereaesstt  mmunditerrertt:1 
•  *  «•    «  "  •  ... 

ia  Ut  Attica  virgo  eum  sacris  Cereris,  The  ailusioo  *  to  the  Canephpri,  or  youog  Atheni- 
an  femalef,  who  bore,  at  the  mystic  festival  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  certain  sacred  syn> 
bols  belonging  to  the  seeret  worship  of  tbese  deides,  covered  over  in  baskets.  Their  pace 
was  always  slow  and  solemn.  Compare  Explaaatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  3.  10.  Horace,  in 
expressing  the  comparison  between  the  gait  of  Hydaspes  and  that  of  tbe  females  just  allud- 

edto,  means,  of  course,  to  turn  into  ridicoJe  Ihe  stately  march  of  the  slave.  14.  Hydas- 

pcs.   A  slave,  as  bls  name  proves,  from  India.  The  wealthy  Romans  were  fond  of  baving 

in  tbeir  household  establishments  siaves  of  various  nations.  15.  Chium  maris  expcrs. 

Horaee  is  generally  supposed  to  mean,  that  this  wine,  xerved  up  by  Naaidienua,  was  of  inf«- 
rior  miality,from  the  want  of  salt  water:  it  is  more  probable,  nowever,  that  by  upers  meri* 
he  intends  to  insinuate,  that  tbe  wine  in  question  was  a  factitious  or  home-made  kind, 
"  which  had  never  crossed  the  sea."   Coropare  Excursus  3.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  p 

121.  18.  Divitias  miseras.    Not  uttered  by  Nasidienus,  as  some  commentators  pretend, 

but  by  Horace.  The  poet  makes  usc  of  this  expression  as  a  kind  of  apposition  with  vtrun*- 
?ueintheprecedingUne.   Fundanius  statf»,  that  be  bas  bothAlbsn  and  Falernian  wi*a: 
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and  yet  he  is  prcvented  by  his  avarice  from  oflering  Ihem  to  his  guests.  Hortce  joiViy  ulls 

these  «divitios  viiscras."  Una.    Cnderstand  tccvm.  19.  Nos*  Utoro.    Wm  mt- 

tient  to  know." 

20.  Sumtmuego.  "  I  was  first  on  ihe  highest  couch."  In  the  absence  of  i diigran, tte 
Earac  mode  of  explanation  will  bc  bcrc  adopted,  whicb  has  already  beenresortcd  to.  (Ev 
planatory  Noles,  Scrm.  1.4.  87.)  lf  the  prescnt  page  be  imagined  a  square,  the  topud 
two  sidcs  will  rcpresent  the  parts  of  a  Roman  tabie  along  which  the  three  coacheswrr 
placed.  Tbe  cour.h  on  tbe  right  hand  was  called  summus  Uctus,  tbe  one  pUced  aloo^tl 
side  supposed  to  corrcspond  witb  tue  top  of  tbc  page,  was  called  meditts  Uctss,  trbile  dc 
maining  coucb  on  tlie  lcft,  was  tcrmcd  imus  Udus.  Eacb  of  these  couches  held  three  pc- 
sons,  and  the  postof  honour  on  each  was  the  central  placc,  tbe  guests  wbo  occupeed ite 
xniddle  of  cach  of  the  three  coucbes  being  styled  respectively,  primus  sumnd  ktii  frinx 
jnedii  lccti,  primus  imi  Ucti.  The  most  houourablc  of  tbese  tbree  pl&ces,  and  cooseqoeDt!? 
of  the  whole  eotertaiumcnt,  was  tho  primus  medii  Ucti,  and  here,  on  the  prcsent  ocosod, 
the  post  of  Maecenas.  The  arrangement  of  the  wbole  party  tben  will  be  as  fottoro:  Oo 
tbe  summus  lectus  wiil  be  placed  Viscus  Thnrinus,  Fundanius,  and  Varius,  tbe  fint  of  these 
occupymg  the  partof  thc  couch  ncarcst  tbe  bottom  of  the  table,  (L  e.  the  botton  of  tbe 
page),  the  second  tbe  centre,  which  makes  him  primus  summi  tccti,  or,  as  it  U  eipreoed  o 
the  teit,  summus,  and  the  third  tbc  part  nearest  the  topof  the  table  (i.  e.  the  topof  tbe  paje; 
On  the  medius  lectus,  tbe  individual  neorest  the  lower  cxtremity  of  tbe  summikct-is vdlbt 
Scrvilius  Baiatro,  in  the  middle  will  recline  Maccenas,  and  below  him  (i.  e.  oesre*  tbe 
imus  Uctus,  or  lcft  side  of  the  prcsent  page)  wiil  be  Vibidius.  On  the  tatu Jerfat  lbe«ru>S« 
ment  will  be  Nomentanus,  Nasidienus,  and  Porcius,  the  first  of  these  reclioiog  on  tbe  opper 
part  of  the  couch,  Nastdienus  occupying  the  middle,  and  Porcius  being  the  lowest  pjest  oidl 
It  must  bc  borne  in  mind,  thal  thosc  who  recline  on  the  summus  lectus  haretbeir  bodies  ei- 
tended  upwards  along  the  couch  in  a  diagonai  dircction,  and  those  on  the  ms  tobu  down- 
wards,  while  the  guests  oa  the  mcdius  lcclus  recline  with  tbeir  beads  totrardi  tbe  »ws« 
IcqIus. 

22.  Umbras.   "  Asnninvited  guests."    Among  the  Romans,  persons 

0f  didi0Ctk»,wle: 

invited  to  an  entertainment,  bad  liberty  to  bring  with  tbem  nnbidden  gnesU,  wbo  «re  rf^ 
cd  umbrac.   The  umbrae  brougbt  on  this  occasion  by  Maecenas  were  two  buffooc-  {mmt 4 

 24.  Ridiculus  tota*  simut,  &c.      VVho  made  hiraself  ricBcuIoos  by  nrallof  inr 

cakcs  at  once."   Porcius  was  a  parastte  of  thetr  entertainerY  25.  NmintsrsseJ  i* 

fcc.   "  Nomentanos  was  preseot  for  this  purpose,  in  order  that  if  any  tbiog  sbocJJ  «*"»« 
to  escape  the  observation  of  tbe  guests,  he  miglit  point  it  out  with  his  fore-fiittw'' 
dividual  who  performed  such  a  duty  as  this,  at  an  entertainment,  was  styled  t^^' 

Compare  Petronius,  Sat.  47.  p.  239.   Ptin.  H.  N.  32.  21.  26.  Imticc  diguo-  CflOj**^ 

remark  of  Porpbyrion  i  "  Uoc  ideo  quia  certis  nominibus  stnguli  digiti  nomimw-  R 
sunt  baec  nomtna :  poUex,  indtx,famosus  {infamis,  Persius,  2.  33.  medius  '  Jv  ^  *'ar 

tial.2.  23.  2.)  medicus,  {mtdicimtlis,  Maerob.  Sat.  7.  13.)  mtmmus."  Cek*!**  "T^ 

rest  of  the  company.''  -28.  Longe  dissimilcm  noto,  &c.    "  Which  conceaieJ  »  tbem  a 

juicc  far  different  frora  the  known  one."  Hence  the  office  of  Notnentamw  *  P,m% oot 
thesc  htddcn  excellencies  of  the  vhutds.  There  ts  much  malice,  as  Dacier  v*»1  lB 
the  ambiguous  wording  of  the  text.  The  food  not  being  over-excetleot  in  itttoi  ™  ^15" 
guised  by  sauces  and  seasoning.  Noraentanns  declares  its  taste  to  be  very  pecstitf  «d  ^ 
cate,  wbDe  Fnndanius  ironically  confesses  he  had  never  eateo  any  lhiogUke  HUfet^— 
29.  Passeris.   «  Of  a  flounder."   Understand  rnarini.   The  fish  here  meaat  u  tfce 

nectes  FUsus,  of  iclhyologists  30.  Ingtistata.    "  Such  as  I  bad  never  before  tastei;' 

Compare  nole  on  verse  28.  Rhombi.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  l  & 

31.  Melimela.   «»  Honey-opples."   These  properiy  belonged  to  tbe  lecood  course,*Jl 
aert,  and  tbeir  presence  in  this  nart  of  the  entertainment,  serves  otJt   show  how  sata 
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meti  tbeir  host  was  to  the  rules  and  proprieties  of  an  eatertainmeot.   Coupare  Heindorff, 

id  Bothc,  ad  loe.—Minorem  ad  lunam.   "  At  the  waniog  mooo."  32.  Q,uid  hoc  intersk. 

VVhat  difference  this  makes,"  i.  e.  whether  they  are  gathered  when  the  moon  is  in  her 
ane,  or  at  any  other  time.  34.  Nos  nisi  damnose  bibimus,  &c.  M  K  we  do  not  drink  to 
ts  cost,  we  shall  die  unrevenged."  i.  e.  let  us  drink  hard,  and  punish  by  so  dotng  the  fooltsh 
anity,  and  sordid  and  ridiculous  avarice,  of  our  host  ■    35.  Vtrttrt.   Understand  cotpit. 

 36.  Paroehi.   "  Of  our  entertainer."   Compare,  as  regards  the  generai  menning  of  pa- 

oehus,  on  other  occasions,  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  6.  69.  38.  SubtiU  exsurdant  pa* 

itum.    "  Blunt  the  nice  perception  of  the  palate."   The  true  reason,  ihe  fear  which  Nast- 
\enus  entertainedforhis  winc,  is  ironically  withheld. 

33.  fnvortunt  AUifanis  vinaria  tota.  "  Empty  whole  winc-jars  tnto  Ailifanian  cups."  i.  e. 
\ratn,  by  means  of  Allifanian  cups,  tbe  contents  of  entire  wine-jars.  With  vinaria  under- 
tand  vasa,  and  poculis  with  AlLifanis.  The  Allifanian  cups,  made  at  Allifae,  a  city  of  Sam- 
>ium,  were  of  a  larger  size  than  usnal.  Hence  tbe  figurative  language  of  tho  text.  Com- 
>are,  as  regards  the  peculiar  force  of  invertunt,  Explanatory  Notes,  Odc  3.  29.  2.— —40.  hni 
■onvioue  teeti.  The  allusion  is  to  Nomcntanus  and  Porcius.  These,  together  with  Nasidic- 
nus,  occupied  tbe  imm  lcdus,  and  being  desirous.  as  parasites,  of  pleasing  the  avaricions  en- 

tettainor,  "  did  no  barm  to  the  flagons."  i.  e.  drank  spartngly  of  his  wine.  42.  SquiUas. 

Conapare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Ode  Serm.  2.  4.  58.  Muraena.   "  A  lamprey."   This  fish 

was  beld  in  bigh  estimation  by  tbe  Romans.  The  best  were  caught  iu  the  Sicilian  straits. 
Compare  Macrobius,  Sai.2,  11.    "  Arcessebantur  muraenae  ad  piscinas  naslrac  urbis  cb  usque 

freto  Sieuto  :  UHc  enim  optimae  a  prodigis  tsst  dkunlur"  Natantes.    "  That  wcre  swim- 

ming  in  the  sauce."— 43.  Porreeta.   Alluding  to  the  length  of  the  fish.  Sub  hoc.  *«Up- 

oa  10.18,"  i-  e.  opon  the  lampreys  being  brought  in.  14.  Deteriorpost  partum  carne  futnra. 

The  ablative  eame  is  here  equivalent  to  quod  attinei  ad  ejus  carnem,  and  the  passagc  may  be 
rendered  :  "  sioce,  after  b&ving  spawned,  it  would  have  been  less  deltcate  in  its  flesh."— — - 

45.  Prisna.   "  The  best."  Venafri.    Compare  Explanatory  Noles,  Serm.  2.  4.  69.— 

4G.  Garo  dc  succis  piseit  fberi.  "  With  pickle  from  the  juices  of  the  mackarel."  Garam 
was  a  species  of  pickle  madc  originally  from  a  fish  of  small  size,  callcd  by  thc  Greeks  ydpot. 
and  afterwards  from  thc  mackarel.  It  resembled  the  modern  anchovy  sauce  in  nature  and 
use.  The  intestines  of  the  roackarel  were  principelly  ttsed.  Compare  PUny,  H.  N.  31.  43. 
44  Garum  oiim  eonficUbatur  expisce  quem  Graeei  garon  vocabant.  ....  Nune  e  scombro  piscc 

laudatissiinum  in  Carthaginis  Spartanae  (Hispanicae)  ccfariw."  Piscis  Iberi.  The  macka- 

'  rei  was  so  called,  because  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  coast  of  Spain. 

47.  Citra  oxarenalo    AUuding  lo  Italian  wino.   Compare  Serm.  1. 10.  31.  50.  Quod 

Methymnaeam  viiio  mulaccrit  uvam.  "  Which  by  its  sliarpncss  has  soured  the  Methymnaean 
•  grape."    By  the  Methymnaean  gmpe  is  meant  Lcsbian  wine,  of  which  the  vinegar  in  ques- 

-  tion  was  made.   Methymoa  was  a  city  in  the  islend  of  Lesbos.   As  regards  tbe  wino  of  this 

tsland,  compare  Excursas  7.  to  the  firstbook  of  odes.  51.  Erueas.   "  Rockcts."  The 

eruea  is  a  plant  o(  the  genus  brassiea,  and  identlcal  with  the  Greek  t{%upov.  It  is  called  by 
the  Italians  ruchetla,  and  by  the  French  roquette.   Compare  the  description  of  Ileindorff : 

,  "Rauke,  weisser  Senf,  einc  Gemnsflanze,  deren  Samcn  man  wie  Senf  zum  Wllrzen  gc- 
,   brauchte."   Compare  also  Schneider,  ad  ColumeU.  2.  3.  29.  fnulas.   Compare  Explana- 

-  tory  notes,  Serm.  2. 2.  44.  -52.  Itlotos.    "  Unwasbed."  i.  e.  without  having  the  picklc,  in> 

whlchthey  had  been  lying,  washed  off.   Compare  the  explanation  of  Cruquius  :   «  Curtil- 

,    lus  movstravit  incoquere  echinos  inlutos,  h.  e.  e  vasis,  ubi  sale  eonditi  tt  repositi  fucraht,  cum  $ua 

{    saisugine  cremtos  in  hoejure  coquere."  CurtiUus.  An  epicure  of  the  day.  53.  Ut  melius 

muria,  ccc.  "  As  being  better  than  the  picklc  which  the  sea  shell-fish  yield."  i.  c.  the  brine 
adheringto  the  illoti  eehini  supersedcd  the  necessity  of  employing  the  pickle  in  question, 
and  answered,  in  fact,  a  better  purpose.  As  regards  the  expression  ut  melius,  comparo  the 
Greek  fonn  u;  Kptlaaav  Zv.  Cruquius  makes  testa  marina  refer,  not  to  sbelt-fish,  but  io  tbe 
*rca  Btrutntia,  of  which  mention  is  made  jn  Scrm.  2.  4.  6G.  3at,  as  Heindorff  corrcctf  r  re- 
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uarks,  if  this  inlerpretation  weic  the  truc  one,  we  should  have  mittit  in  ibe  lex.t,uot  rt- 
milHt. 

54.  Aulaca.  Tlie  aulaea  were  "  hangings"  suspended  in  baoqueting-rr.oms  Cor  tbe  uur- 
pose  of  intercepting  the  dnst.  Compare  the  scboliast :  "  Consuttudo  apud  antiquos  Juit,  ut 
aulaca  sab  cameras  tenderent  :  ul,  si  quid  pulrcris  cadcrtt,  ab  ipsis  czciperttur."  Compare  alo 
ihe  corresponding  Greek  forms,  vaoairtrdeuara,  and  ahXalat.  As  regards  tbe  accideot  il*ei* . 
inott  cominentators  suppoae,  tbat  the  hanging?,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  tbe  teit,  fotloa 
the  very  table  und  dishes.  Fea,  however,  maintains,  and  we  thiok  correctly,  that  taey 
merely  fell  from  tbe  side-wnlls,  bringing  with  tbem  in  their  descent  a  large  quantily  of  dust, 
and  covering,  of  course,  the  dishes  and  table  with  it.  Had  tbe  bangings  themselves  fallen 
uu  the  table  and  the  guests,  tbere  woald  bave  been  an  end  of  tbe  entertsuoneot.  Heace 

the  expression  nikil peridi  which  foltows.  55.  Pulceris  atri.    Supply  tanhtm.  57.  Ma- 

jus.   ••  Something  worse."  68.  Erigimur.      Resurae  courage."    Coropare  Landino- 

nui.      69.  Immaturu*.    "  By  an  untimely  deatb."  Esset.    For/utm**.  aad  so  tolirret,  a 

lUtle  after,  for  sustulisseL  60.  Sapitns  Nomentanus.   Ironical.  63.  Maspu.   «  Witfa 

hb  napkin."  64.  Susptndens  omria  naso.    "  Making  a  joke  of  every  ibiog  thai  pessed.*' 

Compare  Scrm.  1.  6.  5.  where  the  same  form  of  speech  occur»,  though  witli  a  somewbat  dif- 

ferent  force.  65.  Haee  est  eonditio  vivendi.    "  This  is  the  condition  of  bucian  iife."  i.  e 

such  is  tbe  lot  of  life.  Eoque.      And  therefore."  66.  Tuo  laborL   This  is  addref^ec 

to  Nasidienus,  and  is  not,  as  Buxter  maintains,  certa  pcrscma  pro  incerta. 

07.  Tene.  Understand  atquum  cst,  or  some  equivalent  expression,  and|compare  Explanaio- 

ry  Notes,  8erm.  2.  4.  83.  70.  Pratcincti.   Compare  note  on  verse  10.  72.  Hos  casv* 

44  Such  accidents  as  the  following."  72.  Pede  lapsus  agaso.  All  this  comfortable  speech, 

observes  Francis,  is  mere  irony.   The  bread  was  burnt ;  the  sance  ill  made;  tbe  servani 
aukwardly  dressed,  and  some  of  thcm  brought  from  tbe  stable  to  wait  at  snpper,  {aga&o  «k 
noting,  in  fact,  a  groom,  or  person  to  take  carc  of  hortea,  Jfcc.)   Poor  Nasiditnus.however, 
lakes  it  all  in  good  part,  and  thanks  bis  guest  for  his  good  nature.    Compare  aUo  thc  remark 
of  Oothe,  as  given  by  him  from  lieindorff :  "  Olfetisse  homincm  (scil.  n-ajooem)  r:dnur  na- 

s>utus  Balatre:'  74.  Nudare.   "  To  disciose."  77.  Et  soleas  postit.    That  he  roigbt 

rise  from  table.  The  guests  laid  their  slippers  on  the  floor,  at  the  end  of  the  couch,  wben 
they  took  their  places  for  their  supper.   This  was  done  in  order  not  to  soil  tbe  rich  coverint; 

or  furniture  of  the  couches  on  which  they  reclined.  Videres.   "  Might  one  see."  -7? 

Stridcrt  secrcta  divisos  aure  susurros.  *'  Divided  whispers  buzzing  in  each  secretear. An 
«legant  verse.  The  expression  sccrcta  aure  has  reference  to  the  ear*s  being  tbe  coendentici 
riepository  of  secrets,  while  by  dirisos  susurros  are  meant  whispers  on  the  part  of  eaeb  to  bis 
companion. 

82.  ATon  dantur  poada.    Atluding  to  tbe  slowness  of  the  attendants  in  fureisaing  the 

wine.  Dumque  ridelur Ji/Uis  retum.   **  Aod  while  we  give  ventto  our  laugbter  aader  va- 

rious  pretences."  Fictis  rerum  b  a  Graecbm  for  fietis  rebus.  The  guests  taugb  ia  reality  at 
the  avarice  and  folly  of  Nasidicnus,  hut  pretend  to  bave  their  mirth  excited  Ly  other  cau- 

ses.  83.  Balatrone  secundo.    "  Balatro  seconding  us."   Comparc  the  scbotiast :  41  Secur. 

do  :  hypocritam  agcnte,  subscquente,  sulscrvicntc,  pocula  etxam  posccntt.    Sctuvdtbal  omrua  joci* 

juis."  84.  Nasidicnt  rcdis  mulatac  frontis.    A  burlesque  imitalion  of  thc  eptcstyte.—  -SG 

Masonomo.    Tbe  masonomus,  (jta%6vou9t,  pa£tyo(x>c,)  was  a  kind  of  large  dbh  ot  **  cbaxf^et.' 
Tbe  name  was  first  applied  to  a  large  dish  used  for  tbe  purpose  of  bolding  tbe  spccies  of 
food  terroed  maza,  (u4*a,)  but  was  afterwards  extended  so  as  to  become   a  gcneral  tenr 
Compare  the  explanation  of  ForceUini :  «*  Prmno  sic  dieebatur  eoi,  ta  quo  masa  apponckatur. 
nempe  quia  soUrent  maaas  viuuv,  h.  e.  distribuero.    Sed  postca  uswpari  coevit  gcncsatim  pro  om- 

ati  lanee  rotuada."  87.  Gruis.   As  regards  the  estimation  m  whicb  cranes  wcre  beid  tv 

Roman  entcnrcs,  compere  tbe  remark.?  of  Pliny.  H.  N.  10. 30.    Cmetim  Xcpot.  cni  Z* 
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ti  Augusti prinapatu  obiit,cutn  scriberet  turdos  paulo  ante  cocptos  saginari,  addidit,  ciconias 
magisplacert  quam  ^rues :  cum  heec  nunc  alesinter  primas  eipetatur,  illam  ncmo  rctit  attigu- 
Non  sint  farre.   "  Together  with  grated  bread."   Compare  the  eiplaoation  of  D6- 
ring :   "  Per  far  equidem  non  farinam,  sed  minutas  panis  ex  farrt  cocti  particulas  (nos  geriebe- 

nes  Brod  oder  Semmel)  inUUexertm."  88.  PinguUms.    *'  Fattening."  Ficis  pastum. 

Compare  the  Greek  form  of  eipression,  JJirop  ovkwtsv.  The  livers  of  geese  were  esteemed 
by  the  Roman,  as  they  still  are  by  modern,  epicures,  a  great  delicacy,  and  these  birds  werc 
purposely  fattened  on  various  kinds  of  food,  among  tbe  rest  on  figs,  with  the  view  of  en- 
creasing  the  sizeof  their  livers.  Compare  Nictas,  ad  Geopon.  14.  22.  p.  1023. — — 89.  Lepo- 
rumarmos.  Nasidienus  should  have  kept  these  away  frora  his  guests,  and  havc  served  up 
the  other  parts  that  are  irontcally  condemned  in  the  teit.  Compare  the  scholiast :  *'  Lumbi 
pius  habent  carnu,  armi  vero  duriores  sunt,"  aod  also,  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  4.  44. 

90.  Edit.   The  old  form  of  the  subjunctive,  from  edim.   Compare  Epode  3.  3  Adus- 

to.    "  Burntf'   The  scholiast  incorrectly  makes  this  equivalent  to  asso.  91.  Meruias. 

"  Blackbirds."   Equivalent  to  the  Greek  KweH^vt.  Sine  clune  palumbes.   Our  host,  ob- 

serves  Francis,  had  probably  bought  tbese  birds  at  a  cheap  price,  since  the  rumps,  which  are 

•   the  most  delicious  part,  were  so  tainted  as  not  to  be  brought  on  table.   Compare  also  the  rc- 

-  mark  of  Favorinus,  as  cited  by  Gellius  (15.  8  ),  "  Praefecti  popinae  atque  luxuriac  . . .  negant 
. .  .  ullam  avem  practer  fUcdulam  tatam  conusse  oportert ;  caetcrarum  avium  atqua  altilium  nisi 
tantum  apponatur,  ut  a  cluniculis  inferiore  parte  saturi  fianl,  convnium  putant  sorderc ;  superio- 
rempartem  avium  atque  altilium  qui  edunt,  eospatatum  non  habcrc.''-—92.  Suatcs  rcs.  Ironi- 
cal.  — —Causas  ct  naturas  •*  Tbeir  causes  and  naturcs."  i.  e-  the  caxucs, by  reason  of  which 
a  particular  part  was  sometimes  to  be  preferred  to  all  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  one  part  to 

'  another,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  nalures  of  these  several  parts.  In  other  words,  tbeir  talka- 
tive  host  became  raore  insupportable  than  the  entertainment  itself,  and  they  were  glad  to  es- 
cape  froro  him.  94.  Velut  Ulis  Canidia  affiasset,  fcc.   "  As  if  Canidia,  more  venomous 

»    than  African  serpents,  had  poisoned  thero  with  ber  breath."   Witb  qffliisset  supply  ventnum. 

 95.  Canidia.  Compare  Epodes  5  and  17,  ond  Serm.  1. 8.  Coropare  tbe  version  given 

Iry  Wieland  of  the  concluding  part  of  this  satire  : 

■   '  ■■  "  gleich  als  ob 

Canidia  mit  ihrem  Scblangenathem 
das  ganre  Gastmal  angeblasen  hatte." 


•■ 


i 
i 
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EPISTLES. 

It  bas  been  frequently  discussed,  whether  the  EpisUes  of  Horace  shonld  be  comtnd  t» 
a  continuation  of  his  satires?  or,  if  they  bc  not  a  sequel  to  them,  whatfonus  LbediftrtK* 
bctween  tbesc  two  sorta  of  composition  ?  Casaubon  bns  maintained,  that  the  ulires  ind 
epistles  were  originally  coraprised  under  tbe  general  name  of  Sermoncs ;  but  tbat,  tn  thepo* 
ems  to  which  critics  tubsequently  gnve  the  name  of  satires,  Horaca  has  attempfed  to  atr* 
pate  prejudices,  and,  in  tbe  epistles,  to  inculcate  lessons  of  virtue,*  so  tbattbe  two  work-, 
united,  form  a  complete  course  of  morals.  This  opinion  bas  been  adopted  by  Dacier,  tfte* 
laod,  and  many  other  critics.  Some  commentators,  however,  have  fonnd,  that  the  satires 
and  eptsUes  have  so  many  other  distinctive  characteristics  that  they  cannotbe  classed  to;e- 
ther.  An  episUe,  they  maintain,  is  necessarily  addressed  to  an  individwl,  oot  merely  ia 
the  form  of  a  dedication,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  his  character,  and  tbe  circo»slaoce> 
under  which  it  is  inscribed  to  him,  essentially  affect  tbe  subject  of  tbe  poero.i  The  lejili- 
mate  object  of  satirc  b  to  brand  vice  or  chastise  folly  ;  but  the  epistle  bas  no  hed  or 
terminate  scope.  It  may  be  satirical,  but  it  may,  with  equal  propriely,  be  compViaieifcry 
or  critical.  Add  to  this,  that  the  saUre  may,  and  in  tbe  hands  of  Horace  Creqantly  ioa, 
assume  a  dramatic  shape ;  but  the  episUe  cannot  receive  it,  tbe  epistolary  fonn  beis;  eseo- 
tial  to  its  existence. 

The  epistles  of  Horace  were  writtenby  him  nt  a  more  advanced  periodof  lite  tbanhii  a* 
ttres,  and  were  the  last  fruits  of  his  long  experience.    Accordingly,  we  find  io  theia  awr? 
matured  wisdom,  more  sound  judgment,  mildness  and  philosophy,  more  of  his  owoioteroal 
feeltngs,  and  greater  skill  and  perfection  in  tbe  versification.   The  cbief  merit,  bo**tr,  ot 
the  episUes  depends  on  the  variety  in  tbe  cbaracters  of  the  persons  to  whomthef « aJ- 
dressed  ;  and,  in  conformity  with  whicb,  the  poet  cbanges  his  tone  and  diversifiej  bi? 
ing.   They  have  not  the  generality  of  some  modern  epistles,  which  are  merely  iosrribed 
witb  the  name  of  a  friend,  and  may  have  been  composed  for  the  whole  hnntanrtce.eorof 
some  ancient  Idyls,  where  we  are  solely  reminded  of  an  individual  by  «perflws  iflV0"- 
Uons  of  bts  name.   Each  epistle  is  written  expresely  for  the  entertaintneot,  wtotfa*  « 
reformaUon  of  him  to  whom  it  is  addressed.   The  poet  enters  into  hts  simaDon  witb 
wonderful  facilitjr,  and  every  word  has  a  reference,  more  or  less  remote,  tobieircamstu- 
ces,  feelings,  or  prejudices.   In  his  saUres,  the  object  of  Horace  was  to  expose  vieeaadfol- 
1y ;  but  in  his  epistles  hc  has  also  an  cye  to  the  amendment  of  a  friend,  on  whose  ttelings 
be  genUy  touches,  and  hints  perhaps  at  thetr  correcUon. 


1.  Dunlop's  Roman  Lilcmiurc,  vol.  3.p.  261,  stqq. 

2.  Dc  SaL  Ram.  Lib.  2.  c.  3. 

»■  Morgfinstcrn.  Dc  Saf.  rt  Epist.  Horat,  ditcriminc. 
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Tuat  infinite  variety  of  Rotnan  character,  wbich  was  of  so  much  servicc  to  Horace  in  thc 
Composition  of  bis  satires,  was  also  of  advantage  to  tbe  epistles,  by  aflfordtng  opportonities  of 
Jight  and  agrecable  compliuient,  or  of  gentle  reboke,  to  tbose  friends  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  "  The  knowiedge  of  tbese  characters,"  says  Blackwall,  enables  us  to  judge 
with  certainty  of  the  capital  productions  of  tbe  Roman  genius,  and  tbe  condact  of  their 
moit  admired  writers,  and  tbus  observe  the  address  of  Horace  io  adjusting  his  compliments 
to  the  various  tempcrs  of  his  fricnds.  One  wus  proud  of  his  higb  descent,  but  asbumed  to 
own  that  he  was  so  ;  another  valued  himself  on  the  honours  and  offices  he  had  borne  ;  and  a 
third,  despisingthese  honours,  hugged  bimself  in  the  elegance  of  his  table,  and  the  pieasures 
of  bis  private  life.  A  bint  to  tbe  first  of  these,  of  thc  nobleness  of  his  blood,  would  make 
it  flusb  in  bis  face.  Consutshipa,  and  trtumphs,  and  provinces,  would  be  the  welcome  subject 
to  the  ears  of  the  second ;  and  the  vanity  of  these  pageants,  a  smile  at  a  lictor,  or  a  jest  on 
tue  fasces,  would  steal  a  smile  from  the  last/*» 

Tbe  first  book  contains  twenty  cpistles  of  a  very  miscellaneous  nature.   Our  poet  asks 
news  from  Juiius  Florus,  enquires  concerning  the  bealtb  and  occupations  of  Tibullus,  invites 
Manlius  Torquatus  to  supper,  recommends  a  friend  to  Tiberius,  and  explains  himself  to 
Maecenas,  with  regard  to  some  want  of  deference  or  attention,  of  wbich  his  patron  had 
complained.   On  sucb  ordinary  and  even  trivia)  topics,  hc  bcstows  novelty,  varietv,  and 
snterest,  by  the  charmof  language  and  expression.   Othcr  epistles  treat  of  bis  favourite  sub* 
ject,  the  bappiness  and  tranquillity  of  a  country  life;  and  we  know  tbat  these  were  aetually 
penned,  wbiie  enjoying,  during  the  autumn  heats,  the  shady  groves  and  the  cool  streams  of 
bis  Sabine  retreat.   In  a  few,  be  rises  to  the  highcr  tone  of  moral  instruction,  explaining  his 
owo  pbilosophy,  and  inveighing,  as  in  the  satires,  against  tbc  inconsistency  of  men,  and  their 
false  desires  for  wealth  and  honours.    From  bis  early  youth,  Horace  bad  collected  maxims 
from  all  tbe  sects  of  Greece,  searcbing  for  truth  with  an  eclectic  splrit,  alike  in  the  shades  of 
the  Academy  and the  Gardens  of  Epicurus.   In  these  pbilosophic  epistles,  hc  sometimes  rises 
to  the  moral  grandeur  and  majesty  of  Juvenal ;  while  other  lines  possess  all  tbe  shrewdness, 
good  sense,  and  brevity  of  the  maxims  of  Publius  Syrus. 

Tbe  great  princiflle  of  bis  moral  philosophy  is,  that  happincss  depends  on  the  frame  of  thc 
mind,  and  not  on  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  wealth  or  power.  This  is  tbe  precept 
whloh  he  endeavours  to  instil  into  Aristius,  tbb  is  his  warning  to  BuUatius,  who  sougbt  by 
roaming  to  olber  lands  to  heal  bis  distempered  spirit.  What  disposition  of  mind  is  most  con- 
ducive  to  traoquillity  aud  happiness,  and  bow  tbese  are  bestto  be  obtained,  form  the  constant 
subject  of  his  moral  enquiries. 

The  epistles  of  the  first  book  are  chiefly  ethical  or  familiar.  Those  of  the  second  are 
nlraost  wholly  critical.  The  critical  works  of  Horace  have  generally  been  considered,  es- 
peclally  by  critics  themselves,  asthe  most  valuable  part  of  his  productions.  Hurd  haspro- 
nounced  them  "the  best  and  most  exquisite  of  all  bls  writings,"»  and  of  theEpistle  to  thc 
Pisos,  in  pnrticular,  he  says,  "  that  tbe  learned  bave  long  since  considered  it  as  a  kind  of 
sumosary  of  the  rules  of  good  writing,  to  be  gotten  by  heart  by  every  student,  and  to  whose 
decisive  autbority  the  greatest  masters  in  taste  andcomposition  must  finally  submit."*  Mr. 
(iifford,  in  the  introduction  to  bis  trauslation  of  Juvenal,  remarks,  that,  "as  an  ethical 
wrtter,  Horace  bas  not  many  claims  to  the  esteem  of  posterity ;  but,  as  a  critic,  be  is  entitled 
to  all  our  veneration.  Such  is  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  the  correctness  of  his  tastc. 
rmd  the  extent  and  variety  of  bis  knowledge,  tbat  a  body  of  criticism  migbt  be  selected  from 
his  works,  more  perfect  in  its  kind  than  any  thing  which  antiquity  bas  bequeathed  us."  Of 
course,  no  person  can  dispute  tbe  correclness  or  soundness  of  Horace's  judgment ;  but  hc 


1.  Court  of  dugusltu,  vol.  1.  p .  !>. 

2.  Vol.  2.J».  32. 
5.  Vot.  1.  fatrnif 
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wa*  somewbat  of  a  cold  critic,  and  froin  his  habits  as  a  satirist,  had  acqoireu  the  Paroasan 
sneer.   He  evideully  attached  more  importance  to  regularity  of  pUn,  to  coirectaenad 
terseness  of  style,  tban  to  originality  of  genius  or  fertilhy  of  invennoo.  He  admitted «. 
deviation  from  tbe  strictest  propriety.    He  beld  io  abhorrencc  every  tbing  incongruouso- 
misplaced,  he  ailowed  no  pageantry  on  tbe  stage,  and  tolerated  notbingappmacfaing  totbe 
horrible  in  tragedy  or  the  farcical  in  comedy.   I  am  satisfied  that  be  wouidnothave  tc- 
mired  Shakspeurc ;  he  would  have  considered  Addison  and  Pope  as  mucb  finer  poeu  ud 
would  have  included  Falstaff,  Autolycos,  Sir  Toby  Betcb,  and  all  the  clowns  and  bouttF 
of  the  great  dramatist,  in  the  same  censure  which  he  bestows  on  the  Plantrxos  taits,  tzc  iiw 
Mimes  of  Laberius.    Of  poetry  he  talks  with  no  great  enthusiasrn,  at  least  in  bii  «rfcai 
worics;  of  poets  in  general  he  apeaks  at  best  with  compassion  and  indulgence;  o!hhh 
lustrious  predecessors  iu  particillar,  with  disparagemcnt  and  contumely.   In  bisethial  vtr**: 
on  the  other  hand,  connected  as  they  are  with  his  love  of  a  rural  lifc  of  tranquillity, fretdoa 
and  retirement,  tberc  is  always  something  heartfelt  and  glowiug.   A  few  of  huqxcolstire 
notions  in  morals  may  be  erroneons.  but  his  pratical  results  are  full  of  trolh  ud  wisdoa. 
Hls  pbilosophy,  it  has  been  said,  gives  too  mnch  digoity  and  grace  to  Indoleoce ;  pttces  too 
mnch  happiness  in  a  pessive  existence,  and  is  altogether  destrnetive  of  lcfty  viex*.  Bot 
in  tbe  age  of  Horace,  the  Roman  worid  had  got  enougb  of  lofty  vlews,  andhb  itntiment? 
be  eslimated  not  abstractly,  butin  reference  to  what  was  eipedient  orjaiotary  attke 
After  the  experience  which  mankind  had  suffered,  it  was  not  the  dory  of  anofafet 
to  sharpen  the  dagger  of  a  second  Brutus;  and  maxims  which  mlght  hsve  flourisbed  m  ibe 
age  of  Scipio  or  Epaminondas,  woold  have  been  misplaced  and  injarioos  noir.  Soch 
virtues,  however,  as  it  was  yet  permitted  to  exercise,  and  sucb  ss  could  be  practised  withont 
sr  to  the  state,  are  warmly  and  assiduoosly  iocnlcated. 


«  Horace,-  says  Dryden,  «  instnicts  us  how  to  eombat  oor  vices,  to  i 
to  follow  nature,  to  give  bounds  to  our  desirea,  to  distingubh  betwixt  trntb  »d  udsehoo*!, 
and  betwixt  our  conceptions  of  tbings,  and  thiogs  tbemaelves;  to  come  backtronoirpff. 
judicate  opinions,  to  onderstand  exactly  the  principles  and  motives  of  all  our  tcwasud 
to  avoid  the  ridicule  into  which  all  men  necessarily  fall,  who  are  intoxicated  wiih  th«e  oo- 
tions  which  they  have  received  from  their  masters;  and  which  they  obstiatterrrtttin, 
witbout  examining  wbether  or  not  they  be  fonnded  on  rignt  reason.  In  a  word, ke l»t»or> 
to  render  us  happyin  relation  to  onrselves,  agreeable  and  failhful  to  our  friewMnddi?- 
creet,  serviceable,  and  well  bred,  in  relation  to  those  with  wbom  we  are  obligedtolrre  u<i 
to  cooverse."  And  though  perhaps  «c  may  not  very  highly  cstiraate  the  mora!  c^rttteroi 
the  poet  hiniself,  yet  it  cannot  be  donbted,  tbat,  when  many  of  his  epistles  irerepaned'8*5 
moral  sense  and  feelings  mnst  have  been  of  a  bighly  elevated  deacriptioD;  for,  wbert  sha;l 
we  fiad  remonstrances  morejust  and  beautiful,  against.luxury,  envy,  andambitroa;*^^ 
all  thc  pampered  pleasures  ot  the  body,  and  all  the  turbolent  passions  of  the  niodVh  ti> 
satires  and  epistles  to  his  friends,  be  euccessively  inculcates  cbeerfulness  in  prospnfy  **d 
contentment  in  adversity.  independcnce  at  court,  indiffcrence  to  wealtb,  nodejiuoa  10 
pleasure,  constant  preparation  for  death,  and  dignity  and  resignation  in  Ufes  ejosiag seene- 

i 

"  Jouissons,  eerivons,  aimons,  mon  cher  Horace. 
Sur  le  bord  de  tombeau  je  mettrai  tous  mes  soin? 
A  snivre  les  lecons  de  ta  philosophic; 
A  mepriser  la  mort  en  savourant  la  vie. 
Avcc  toi  Ton  apprend  a  sonffrir  lindigence, 
A  jouir  sagement  d*  nne  honnfMe  opulencc. 
Vivre  avec  soi  mcme,  et  servir  scs  amts, 
Et  se  moqner  un  peu  de  ses  sots  ennemis ; 
Et  sortir  d*une  vie,  ou  triste  ou  fortunee, 
En  rendant  graces  aux  dieux  de  nous  Tavoir  donncc." 


- 
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>.PISTLE  1.  Thb  epistlc,  addressed  to  Maecenas,  contaios  the  poeta  eicuse  for  the  inac- 
tivity  ioto  wbich  he  bad  fallen  since  the  publication  of  his  third  book  of 
odes.  Three  years  had  elapsed  without  any  new  work  of  the  bard's  baving  mado  its  ap- 
.pearance,  an  interval  which  bad  beeo  spent  by  him  in  tbe  calm  enjoyment  of  existence. 
The  contrast  that  presents  itself  between  bis  own  mode  of  thinking.  and  tbe  folly  of  thosc 
who  run  on  in  pursuit  of  the  gifts  of  fortune  and  the  favours  of  tbe  great,  constitutes  the 
principal  charra  of  the  piece. 


1.  Prinut  dictc  mihi,  hc.  *'  Maeccnas.  subject  of  my  earliest,  that  bast  a  right  to  be  the 
subjeet  of  my  latest,  Muse,  dost  thou  seek  to  shut  me  up  once  more  in  the  old  place  of  ex- 
ercbe,  after  having  beeo  tried  sufficiently,  and  wben  now  gifted  with  the  rod  ?"  Ihe  narae 
of  hispatroa  stands  at  the  head  of  tbe  Odes,  Epodes,and  Satires,  as  it  does  bere  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Epbtles.  Coropare  thc  imitation  of  Pope  :  "  With  whom  my  Muse  be- 
gan,  witb  wbomsball  end."- — %  Spectatum  satis.  The  poet  compares  himself  to  a  gladia- 
tor,  who  has  been  sufficiently  tried  in  exbibitions  of  skill,  and  has  at  last  received  his  dis- 

jnissal  by  the  favour  of  the  pcople.  Donatum  rude.   Gladiators,  when  discharged  from 

fighting,  received  a  rod,  or  wooden  sword,  as  a  mark  of  tfoeir  eiemption.  Thb  was  eitber  ob- 
tained  at  the  eipiration  of  the  years  of  service  for  which  tbey  had  engaged,  or  was  granted 
by  the  person  who  eihibited  them,  (editor);  at  the  dcsire  of  the  people,  to  an  old  gladiator, 
or  even  to  a  novice,  for  some  uncommon  act  of  courage.  Tbose  wbo  received  it,  (rude  do- 
%iati)  were  called  Kudiarii,  and  suspended  their  arms,  as  an  offering,  at  the  entrance  of  tho 
iemple  of  Hercuies.  They  coutd  not  again  be  compelled  to  ligbt,  but  were  sometimes  induc- 

««d  by  great  hire  once  more  to  appear  in  public  and  engage.  3.  Antiquo  ludo.    The  refe- 

reoce  b  to  the  school,  or  place  where  tbe  gladiators  were  exercbed  and  tralned  (ludus gladia- 
. torius),  and  hence  those  who  were  dbmbscd  on  account  of  age  or  any  other  cause,  were  said 
.dclusissc.  Horacc  began  to  write  about  twenty-sii  years  of  age,  and  he  is  now  fortysis,  so 
4bat  the  expression  antiquo  luda  b  used  with  great  propriety,  as  also  non  tadem  cst  adas  iu  Uio 
aucceeding  line.  . 

4.  JVbn  eadem  est  a^tas,  non  menn.   "  My  age  is  not  the  same,  my  habils  of  thinking  are 

changcd."  Feianius.    A  celebrated  gladiator  of  the  day,  who,  having  obuined  his  dis- 

missal,  retired  into  the  country,  in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  again  cngaging  in  the  combats  of 

the  arena.  6.  Herculis  ad  postem.   "  At  the  gate  of  the  tempie  of  Hercules."  Literaily, 

"  at  the  door-post,"  &c.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients,  when  they  discontinued  eny 
art  or  caJling,  to  offerup  the  iostruments  connected  with  it  to  tbe  deity  under  whose  auspi- 
ces  that  art  or  calling  had  been  pursued.  (Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  36*. .  1.) 
Gladiators,  therefore,  wben  they  ceased  from  the  profession  of  arms,  oflercd  up  tbeir  instrti- 
ments  of  combatto  Hercules,  who  was  regardcd  as  the  tutclary  deity  of  this  class  of  men. 

6.  Ne  populum  eztrcma  toties  ciortt  arena.  "  T|iat  hc  may  not  so  often  entreat  the  fa- 
vour  of  tbe  people  from  the  extremity  of  the  arena."  The  Rudiaru,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked  in  a  previous  note,  were  not  again  compcllcd  to  6gbt,  but  were  sometiraes,  bowe- 
ver,  indoced  by  great  hire  to  appear  once  more  in  public  and  engage  in  combats.  When 
they  resumed  their  profession  in  this  way,  and  wbhed,  aftcr  having  scrved  a  second  time,  to 
be  again  dismissed,  the  samc  formalityof  receiving  tbc  rudis  had  to  be  observed.  Whea  a 
gladiator  reqaested  the  favour  of  dbmissal  fro.m  the  people,  he  camc  to  tbe  edgeor  cxlremi- 
ty  of  the  arena  to  prefer  his  supplioation.  (Compare  tbe  scholiast,  ad  loc.  apvj  Liptius,  Sat. 
2.33.)  By  the  arena  is  meant  the  place  in  the  amphitheatre  where  the  gladiators  fought. 
It  received  its  name  from  bein^  covered  with  sand,  in  order  to  prevent  the  combatants  frorn 
aiipping,  and  to  absorb  the  blopd.   Saw-dust  was  sometimes  employed  in  place  of  sand. 

7.  Estmihipurgatam,  dr.c.  "  Ihave  a  monitorthat  kccps  contipually  ringing  in  my  cleans- 
ed  eer,"  i.  e.  in  my  ear  t^at  bears  dirtinctly  what  is  aald.  The  connectioi)  in  the  train  dl 
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.deas  13  follo^ :  In  order  that  I  mny  do  what  Veianin»  did,  a  mooitoi is  «*  w»0feK 
to  me,  Who  filts  my  ear  wirh  tbese  words,  &c.  Thc  poefs  monitor  o„  th»  fa 
own  better  judgment.  With  the  c*  ^  of  thc  teit  compare  the  lr*  *  of  fe  tireek  a» 
— Pur^atam.    Comparc  Per««.  6.  86.  "  «*mn  rWaW  ^ui  aad  rtmrr» 

Vm  au",tu° *m™ n~,n "^™ iHprimia  adM**~ 

 8*  ,WfC  ,fWf^«Kcm  nw/irre,  &c.    «  Wiselv  in  time  rfU»^         *.  j.    .  / 

^cd  nowadvan^  in  ycars,  ,cst  hc  M  .t  ^"^2^.  £ltK£ 
spectators,  and  becomc  brokcn-winded."    //ia         litcrally  Jdraw  hi,  hJteL 
— 10  Nu„c  i(a9«e,  &c.   «  VVherefore,  now,"  ytelding  obedience  to  th«  «o^-L 
«fcra  /«Acm.    «  And  othcr  thing,  of  a  sportive  nature."    Some  comment  ,io«  re£er 
to  the  odes,  and  ludicra  to  the  satircs.    The  distinction,  howevcr  is  an  ~  -  - 


othmg  more  ,s  mlended  by  tbe  tcrms  i„  ouestion  than  a  general  refcrcnce  to  0* 

Uons  ot  the  bard,  and  to  tlie  sportive  odventures  of  his  earlier  ycars  ]|  bmmhkto 

sum.   u  Andamwhollycngagcdinthis.'-  12.  Condo  rt  compotto,  qtutc  wmz  Imtmmpr- 

tZ  „fLT**7  B?  ^*6**  ^81  1  taay  at         f«turc  pcriod  draw  forth  *  «t« 

/tVoHc/o  nmmo  praettptaphilosophtae,  ct  tecondita  in  ordinem  rcdigo." 

13.  Q«*  me  *«, fere  t*r.   «  Under  what  gnide,  «nder  whal  sect  I  Uke 
h  ?  her*.e^,Va,ent  10            a  lerm  frequently  applied  by  the  Roman  wrhcnto^- 
a  philosophical  aect.    Compare  Ctccro,  dt  Fin.  4.  18.  dc  Dinn  2   1    E p  ti  M  l  V 
Compnre  also  Ode,  1.  29.  14.  «  Socro/icom  domam."  14  2Vi«/ii«  «Widai ^,» 


magw/n.  -  Bound  to  swear  to  tbc  teneU  of  no  particular  master,"  i.  e.  blindlv  «fa* 
the  teuets  of  no  narticular  sect.  The  addkti  werc  propcriy  those  debtor*  uLom  l*  m- 
tor  adjudged  to  their  creditors,  to  be  committed  to  prisori,  or  otberwbc  .ecored.  mV  an 
faction  was  m«de.  Sold,ers,  howevcr.  were  also  called  addirti,  in  alluJioo  k  tbe  «Hcr 
oath  which  they  look  when  enrolled.    It  is  i„  this  last  sense  that  Horacc  her,  ^  -t 

A^easingi^treVfr^^^^  XZSj£<Zr7?  ^  t 
nnm  {  ^    .       ..  imnersoe%er  the  t«-mju  si  humt >w  \hibt 

am  (  bo  ne  .  g»est,  ,.  e.  to  ,h.  wntmg,  uf  «tau..^.  philOWp|,er,  tbe  iecM,  rfft 
moMH.gr  the  course  o,  eveo„.  ,hell  «riv.  me,  wllh  theln  *,|tafce_1„.ijfcto 

from  ,h.  doctrmes  of  mtferen,  «cU  «/h.lever  .p,,e«5  to  .npro.ch  nrarc.t  lol  nkU- 
bliadly  following  th.  geaer.1  «uthority  of  uone. 


JLnZT? 1  l°"    "orac  in  "ct',ve  raan- ani  p|u»««  •»—«■ 

^l/hi  h^  ,     T    ThefStoi"dir««y  i"««l«t.d  the  proprietyof.be:,.»» 

r„od  ofSm»n^„      aT°""'      ,b°  8enera'  "Clfare  0f  those  "°-d  - 

fhU  rule    Co mi  ^h    ,      '°  CiVil;  °r  p,,miC  affa,rs  WOuld  08  »  "«««"y  «»«- 
^Cumo^^L     -■««■«»  -bW.  Cicoro(<fcFi..3.20.)  ^ie„s  JfcSto,: 

«t  ftrnc  ,«U«r«,  u/  Mp«»,  .rfa  g„e„  ^  Umini*,m  rtmpMicam  '•  ig  Anc.Mm 

furUm  &c    •<  Now  I  glidc  beck  intcnsibly  in.o  ,he  precep,,  of  ArU.ippu..-  Am^« 

Cictro,  ^cud.  2.  42.  "  £.r»m,  ?K1  voluptaUm flMm  hotorum  „«  Mfucnml  i> *«  ln« 
and  t«/««,„,  ttt.  i  7.  „  EpUuns  tummum  ^  J 

»  corptri,."   Comp.re  .1»  Elplu.,ory  Notc,  Sem.atH- 

F»tw..  S.n.don  «,pp0Se5  th«  terra  to  be  used  by  w.y  of  pleM.utrv  ud  thu,  ..  *F ■• 
.o50pby  of  ArU„ppu,  WM  ouch  ,Jecried  b   the     .   '     P  lt.oco.vV*'>' 
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that  he  was  obliged  teith  prioacy  to  follow  its  doctrines.  IIc  therefore  rcoders  the  passage  as 
follows:  «  Quclquefois  aussi  je  reutre  comme  a  la  derobce  dans  1'ecole  d'  Aristippe."  The 
learned  Jesuit,  however,  mistakes  entireiy  the  force  of  the  adverb/arttm  as  here  employed. 
Horace  roeans,  tbat  he  did  not  pass,  at  oncc,  from  the  sentiments  of  Zeno  to  those  of  farii- 
Uppus,  as  it  were  from  one  extreme  to  another,  but  by  degrees  and  insensibly. 

21.  Opus  dcbentibus.   The  allusion  is  a  general  one  to  all  who  owe  the  performance  of  any 

daily  task  or  lnbour,  eilher  foractual  hire,  orfrom  situation  and  circumstances.  Ut  pigtr 

annus pupiliis,  &c.  "  As  the  year  moves  slowly  to  minors,  wbom  the  strict  watchfulness  of 
mothers  restraitts."  3iace  minors  were  not  under  the  guardianship  of  their  mothers, 
the  reference  here  must  of  course  be  to  tbat  watchful  care  whicha  parent  esercisesover  her 
yoong  offspring,  in  reatraining  them  froro  the  palbs  of  dissipation,  and  teaching  them  the 

fcssons  of  frugality  and  virtue.  23.  Sic  mihi  larda  ftuunt  ingrtUaqut  tcmpora,  &c.  The 

poet,  ardently  desirous  of.making  a  rapid  advance  in  the  pursuit  of  trtie  wisdom,  and  per. 
ceiving,  at  the  same  tiine,  how  litlle  the  actual  progresshe  hadmade,  accorded  with  bis  own 
wishes,  well  describes/by  the  comparisons  here  employed,  the  iropaticnce  under  which  he 
labours,  at  being  wilhheld  from  a  speedy  consummation  of  what  be  so  earnestly  covets. 
24  Quod  atqut  pauperibus  prodtst,  locuplelibus  atque,  &c.  These  lines  contain  a  true  and 
well-merlted  eulogium  o«  wisdom.  For,  as  it  is  what  equally  concerns  nch  and  poor,  and 
what,  when  neglected,  proves  equally  injurious  to  young  and  old,  it  naturally  follows  tfaal 
the  study  of  it  ought  to  be  our  first  care,  as  being  essentiai  to  our  happiness. 


27  Rtstat  ut  his  ego  mt,  &c.  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  Since  I 
cannot  theo  erabrace  in  its  full  extent  tbat  wisdom  whicb  1  so  earnestly  desire,  » it  remains 
for  me  to  govern  and  console  myself  by  these  fimt  princrple.  of  philosophy."  Tbe  maxim 
which  the  poet  proceeds  to  inculcale  is  this:  Never  aim  at  any  thing  beyond  thc  powers 
wbich  nature  has  bestowed  on  thee,  but  use  care  and  diligence  in  their  preservation  and 
improvement.  This  position  is  itlustrated  by  two  eiamples :  Who  is  so  wanting  in  judgment 
as  because  he  has  not  the  keenness  of  sight  which  Lynceus  is  fabled  to  have  possessed,  to 
neglect  the  care  of  his  eycs  ?  or  w  ho,  because  he  cannot  boast  of  a  frame  like  that  of  Gly con, 
will  take  no  pains  to  remove  or  avert  diseases  from  the  oncthathe  has  ?  2*  Lyncsus. 
Compare  Lmpriert'*  Classictd  Ditt.  Anthon'*  cd.  Pindar,  Stm.  10.  115.  Orph.  Argonaut. 
1B2  —30.  Gly  onu.  Glycon  was  a  famous  gladiator  in  thc  time  of  Horace.  Compare 
Ltssing,  Vermischtt  Schrifttn,  vol.  1.  p.  325.  Brunck,  Anal.  xd.  2.  p.  126.  Antholog.  Falat. 
cawJ^.i*  1.^51*— ».  Est  quadamprodire  tenu*,te.  - It  i.  ahvay.  .n  our  power 
to  advance  to  a  certain  point,  if  it  b  not  permitted  us  to  go  fartbcr."  Est  is  herc  equivalent 
ZZl  as.  in  Greek,  L  for  33.  Mistroout  cupulint.   «  And  w.th  a  wretched 

des£  for  more."  The  difference  between  avarice  and  a  desirc  of  increasing  our  weallh  is 
here  strongly  marked.  The  former  dares  notenjoy  what  it  posses.es,  the  "^«W 
wrhesfor  wbateverseems  to  gratify  its  desires.-- 34.  Sunt  rerba  ttvocts.  «'Ther, .  are 
wonls  and  charms."  The  precepts  of  philosophy,  by  wh.ch  we  are  commanded  to  dme 
from  ourbreastsevery  avaritious  andcovetous  feeling,  are  herc  beautifully  compared  o 
thc  .ncantations  and  charms  by  which,  according  to  the  popular  behef.  diseases  were  thought 
to  be  expeiled  from  the  human  framc.   Coropare  Euripidts,  Hippol.  480,  erf.  Monk. 

ttotv  6'  kqrtai,  ral  \6yoi  $i\KTfyW 
ipavtotral  rt  rttecc  fdo^aKuv  rioov. 

36  Laudis  amorc  tumts  t  «  Dost  thou  swell  with  the  love  of  praise  ?"  i.  e.  art  thou  in- 
fluenced  by  an  eager  desire  for  praise?  Tumto  is  frequently  thus  applied  to  denote  any 
"trongaffeJtionorLircunderthe  influence  of  whkb  the  mind:  as  it  ™f**J»§ 
 lint  certa  jnacula,  quat  it,  &c.   «  Therc  are  sure  and  clcansmg  remedies,  wbich  w.ll 
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restore  thee  to  moral  health,  if  some  treattse  of  philsosophy  bethrice  readoreruith  ntijr 
uf  mind."— ~— Piacula.    Compare  the  remark  of  Cruquius:  "Piacula:  Medummcnu 
gantia,  Kaddpcttf,  i.  c.  praceepti  phiiosophica :  aod  also  the  observation  of  the  scboii*?' 
"  Mirt  philotophiam  dirit  tsst  vitiorum  cxpiationem,  ouasi  sacrv  sanetum  sxt  olupad  .njnoatf^ 

phUosophiac.'  37.  Ter  pure  tecto.    The  oumbttr  three,  as  here  employed,  tppttrs  to  e» 

tain  some  alluiion  to  the  religious  customs  of  antiquify,  in  accordance  wiunrbich.tbeytfo 
purified  themselves  were  compelled  to  sprinkle  their  persons  thricewiih  lostnl  wler,  or 
thrice  to  plunge  the  head  in  some  running  stream.  A§  regaxds  the  pcculiar  inporteocf  * 
uched  by  the  ancients  to  uneven  numbers,  especially  the  numberthree,  compare  Vuamv, 
ad  Theocrit.  2.  43.  Voss,  ad  Virg.  Eclog.  8.  73.  p.  426.  Torrcntins,  ad  Sem.  2. 1.7 — 38. 
Amator.  "  Libidtnous."— 40.  Cukwrat.  •*  To  the  leasons  of  wisdom."  Coosn  fte 
eiplanation  of  Doring;  "  CuJturae  :  praccepfis,  quibns  >nimus  txeoialury  fbihMStj.nrs 
Cicero,  is  the  ctrlture  of  thc  mind  (cutura  animi  phUosophia  e$t)  ;  it  tears  up  our  ncesbjtl* 
roots ;  It  prepares  the  soul  to  rcceive  thc  seeds  of  rirlue,  and  sows  wbatever  wiS  prc<!t>.> 
the  most  plentiful  harvest. 


41.  Sjpientia  prima.    "Ttre  beginaing  of  wisdom."  43.  Exiguum 

fortuoe.M  Compare  Ode  2.  15.  13.  aod  Epist  1.  7.  56.  44.  CmpUuq>.t  tshvt  VUd 
rbkof  life."  Compare  the  scholiast :  «  Labore:  ptriador"  and  the  usage  ot  Liry.wto 
\ttom  laltorts  and  pericuia  are  frequently  foood  in  union:  thua,  "  PcricuU  cr  Ubev  * 

haurire  (4.  35) :  aod,  •»  terra  marique  laboribus  ptriculisqut  interesse.''  46.  Csrm  mtrc^ 

ad  Indos.    Before  the  reduction  of  Egypt,  as  Sanadon  remarks,  the  passar*  to  Indis 
unkoo wn  to  tbe  Romans.   Strabo  telb  us,  tbat  while  Aelias  Gallos  govemed  ErjpC  A  P.  C 
727,  a  fleet  of  twenty-sii  merchanUnen  set  sail  from  Myos-bormaa,  on  tht  Siaus  Aribico*. 
for  India.   It  was  tben  that  the  Roman  navigatioa  betweeo  Egypt  and  Inda  t*gan  tobe 

regulated.   Compare,  on  tbis  subject,  Hinu,  H.  N.  6.  23.  4«.  Per  igna.  Aproverbitl 

lorra  of  eipressioo,  equivalent  in  effect  to  per  summa  quaeque  pericula.  Compvtthe  Greek 
6ttt  mpk  poXtiv,  or  fiaivtiv,  and  Erasmus,  Chil.  2.  cent.  4.  56.  p.  437.  ed.  Stesk  Sowcom- 
mentators,  with  less  propriety,  refer  igncs  to  the  burning  regions  of  tbe  torrid  tone.  trom 
tvhich  not  even  the  fearful  taJes  that  were  told  of  them  could  deter  the  copidity  of  tie  5o- 
uians.  As  rcgards  the  term  mercator  itself,  compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode,  l.Ll^" 
47.  Ne  curts  ea,  quae  stuhe  miraris,  &c.  "  Art  thou  unwilling  to  learo,  and  to  bea.*,  ead  to 
trust  thyself  to  the  guidance  of  some  wiser  friend,  that  thou  mayest  no  longer  care  forthose 
things  wbich  thou  foolishly  admtrest  and  wisbest  for?"  Discere  bere  appties  to  ia*tructiot 
obtnincd  by  perusing  tbe  worke  cf  pbilosophers,  and  audirc  to  that  which  is  nceteity 
Ustcniogto  tbcir  oral  tcaching. 

49.  Qtds  pugnax.  "What  petty  champion."  The  idea  intended  to-  be  conwy^if» 
follows  :  Who  would  not  ratber  be  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  especialty  if  1«  ^w 
obtain  tbe  palm  there  witboot  the  necessity  of  exertion,  than  roam  about  a  villape  cinaf^ 
and  spend  hia  days  in  ignoble  conflicts  ?  Or,  in.  more  general  language :  \Tbo  b Ujere ibat 
would  prefer  tbing«  of  a  low  and  bumble  nature,  such  as  riches  and  the  world'i  to 
the  pursuit  of  true  wisdom,  which  no  danger  accompanies,  and  which  carries  witl 4 KCVt^ 
or  amieties  to  embitter  our  eiistence  ?— 50.  Magrus  coronari  ccntemnat  O/.v^ 
scorn  being  crowned  at  the  great  Olympic  garaes."  Magna  coronari  OlmnpUa^^^ 


of  tbe  Greek  idiom,  erupavodedai  'OXCpvta,  in  place  of  the  regular  Latin  fom,< 
magnis  Olympiis.    Compare  the  verse  of  Simonides  cited  by  Hephaestios:  TA"»»^ 
Mltta,     'OXvftvta  tertfavMnv.    Compare  also  PalaireVs  Latin  Ellipses,  i  r.  certamiBtp 

cd.  Barker,  and  Boss.  FJlips.  Gr.  p.  125.  cd.  Oxon.  1813.  51.  Cni  sit  ecmiitw  <W«  ** 

pulve*"  ;*lmae  «•  Who  shall  hHve  tbe  condition  proposcd  to  him,  of  gaioin^  whhoaiw^ 
the  gloriocs  palm."  As  regards  the  rewards  bestowed  at  the Olympic and  ofher pjw*j» 
well  as  rcspexting  the  nature  of  these  garaes  themselves,  compare  Eiplan«o»7  Notr>  W 
J.  4.3.  ood  1  l.  t  ^SimftdHrt.  Sompire,  io  illtratration  of  ibis  panse,  thc  li«^«r 
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vf  PJiny,  tf.  N.  35.  11.  «•  C*ni  puloeris  tactum,  quod  voeant  <Uo,<ri,"  and  also  of  Aulus  Gellius, 
6.6.  "Sine  jKifrere,  u«  ifcci  iac/uoifa  ue  wr/ma.1'  Ai  to  the  possibility  of  a  victw's 
obtainiog  tbe  prise  at  the  Olympic,  or  any  other,  games,  without  totl  or  exertion,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  thts  could  easily  happen,  if  uo  antagonist  came  forward  to  meet  tbc  cham- 
pion. 

52.  Vilius  argcntum  cst  auro,  &c.  The  poet  now  enters  on  a  general  train  of  reason- 
ing,  in  order  toshow  the  superiority  of  virtue  over  all  that  the  world  prizes,  and  raakes  the 
object  of  its  pursuit.  If  wbut  is  more  valuable,  arguea  he,  is  to  be  preferred  to  what  is 
less  so,  then  is  virtue  to  be  preferred  to  goid,  as  gold  is  to  silver.  The  maxims  of  the 
day,  it  is  trpe,  teach  that  money  is  first  to  be  acquired.  and  virtue  after  money  ;  but  be  it 
ttrfne  to  obtain  that  before  all  other  things,  which  briugs  wlth  it  a  conscience  unstained  by 

gutlt,  and  a  countcnance  that  never  changes  from  a  sense  of  crime.  54.  Hate  Jahus  sum- 

mu»  ab  itno  prodocet.  "  These  (irecepts  the  highest  Janus  from  the  lowest  openly  incul- 
cates."  i.  e.  this  is  tbe  language  openjy  held  by  the  money-dealers  of  tbe  day.  Compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Serra.  2.  3.  *8.  65.  Prodoctt.    Compare  the  Greek  Utddctu.  Pro 

has  bere  the  same  force  in  composition,  as  in  producere,  proferre,  prodire,  &c.  ■  Baee  dic- 
tata.  •*  These  maiims."— — -55.  "  Lacto  suspcnsi  loculos,  &c.  Consult  Various  Keadings, 
and  compare  Explauatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  6.  74.— —68.  Seo*  quadringcntis  scx  scpttm  millia 
dcsuU.  "  But  to  complete  thefour  hundred  thousand  sesterces,  six  or  seven  tbousand  may 
be  wanting."  Consuit  Various  Readings.  .  Four  hundred  thousand  sesterces  was  the  for-  ' 
tune  which  a  pcrson  must  posscss  before  he  could  be  enrolled  among  thc  Equestrian  or- 
der.  tt  is  on  this  rule  tbat  tbe  remark  of  the  poet  turns.  Thou  hast  spirit,  good  mo- 
rals,  eloquence,  and  unshaken  ndelity,  but  it  may  so  happen  that  thy  fortune  is  not  ex- 
actly  equal  to  the  equestrian  standard:  uell  then,  a  Plebeian  wilt  thoti  remain,  and 

all  thy  good  qualities  will  be  but  as  dust  in  tbe  balance.  59.  At  pueri  ludentes,  Rez 

eris,aiunt,  &c.  The  play  to  which  the  poet  bere  alludes,  is  supposed  to  have  beea  a 
kindof  game  at  ball,  in  which  the  one  who  made  the  fewest  failures  received  tbe  appella- 
tion  of  king.  Compare  the  remarks  of  Muretus,  and  Lambinus  ad  foc  and  fhe  passage  cited 
by  tbem  from  the  TbeatetUS  Of  PiatO  :  of  V  dv  ircpty/iijrai  dva^dortrrot,  (iaoiXdeu  tyu»,  gai  lnrdiu 
a  rt  dv  poiXriTcu.— — -60.  Hic  murus  ahcncus  esto,  iic  This  noble  passage  is  intruduced  by  the 
poet  as  a  species  of  parentbesls,  and  springs  naturally  as  it  were  from  the  cry  of  the  boys  in 
cheir  game.  After  having  given  it  atterance,  he  returns,  in  the  62d  verse,  to  the  regular 
course  of  his  subject. 

62.  RosciaUz.  Alluding  to  the  law  of  L.  Roscius  Otho,  wbich  assigned  to  the  Equite*  at 
fae  public  spectacles,  fourteen  rows  of  Seats,  separate  from  the  rest,  and  next  the  Orchestra, 
or  piace  where  the  senators  sat.  Compare  Explanatnry  \otes,  Epode,  4.  16.— 43.  Nae- 
nia.  "  The  song."  Compare,  as  regards  the  meaning  whicb  nacnia  here  has,  Varro  (Ub„4. 
dc  Vita  Pop.  Rom.  ap.  Non)  as  emeuded  and  arranged  by  Scaliger :  u  Rria  tmUiere,  quac  op-. 
tuma  voce  csset,  Pcrgama  laudari ;  dtindt  Naenxam  corUaii  solitam  ad  tibiam  et  fxdes  corum  qui 
huiis  Trojanis  curskassent."  The  commou  import  of  the  term  in  question  is,  a  funeral  song, 
or  dirge.  ■  64.  Et  maribus  Curiis  ct  decantata  CamUlis.  '*  Sung  even  iu  manhood  both  by 
the  Curii  and  the  Camilli."  Literally  :  "  sung  botb  by  tbe  manly  Curii  and  Camilli.'' 
The  idea  tntended  to  be  conveyed  is  this ;  that  the  song  of  tbe  boys,  offering  tbe  kingdom  to 
those  that  do  right,  was  not  merely  sung  by  Curius  and  Camiilus  in  the  days  of  their  boy- 
hood,  but  the  principle  wbich  it  inculcated  wus  acted  upon  by  them  even  in  maturer  years, 
and  their  applause  was  given  not  to  the  rich  but  to  the  virtuous  and  tbe  good.  As  re^ards 
Curius,  compare  tbe  langiiRge  of  Cicero,  de  Seneet.  16.  ««  Curio  ad  focusn  sedenti  magnum  au- 
ri pondus  Samnites  eum  att^dissent,  repudiati  ab  eo  sunt ;  non  tnim  aurum  habcrc  pratclarum  si- 
Ai  videri  dixit,  sed  its,  qm  liabertnt  aurum,  imperare."   With  respect  to  the  exploits  and  actions 

of  Camillus,  compare  Livy,  5.  44.  seqq.  65.  Qut,  rem  facias.   "  Who  advises  thee,  to 

make  money ;  money,  if  Chou  canst,  by  fair  means ;  if  not,  money  in  any  way."  With  qui 
anderstand  smtdet.— 67.  Vt  propius  spcats  lacrymosa  pocmata  Pupi.   «  That  thoa  nayest 
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view  frooi  a  nearer  bench  the  raoving  trneedies  of  Pupius."  i.  e.  may  witness  tbe  represen- 
tation  as  an  Eque?,  seated  on  one  of  the  fourteen  rows  assigned  to  that  order  b  the  law  ot 
Otho  :  in  otber  ivords,  tbat  tbou  mayest  attaiu  iu  Equestrian  rank.    Compart  uote  on  rersc 

62  67.  Pupu   Pupius,  a  dramatic  writer,  fttraed  for  the  effiect  prodaced  by  his  tragedie? 

in  moving  an  audience  to  tears.  Compare  the  scboliast :  "  Pupius,  Tragotdiograjhus,  ita  af- 
fectus  speciantium  motit,  ut  cos  fitre  compeUtret.    Jndt  isium  rcrsumfecit : 

4 

Fltbunt  amun  et  bene  noti  mortem  mterm  ; 
Nam  populus  iu  me  rivo  latrymatu*  tst  satis.'" 

- — 68.  Mcsponsare.    ••  To  resist."    Compare  Serm.  2.  7.  85.  69.  Pratsens.  -  9ttw3- 

ing  by."  i.  e.  adding  weight  to  bis  precepts  by  bis  presence.  Compare  tbo  remarx  of  D5- 
ring :  "  Praccepta  scUictt,  quae  viva  roce  a  doctore  prutstutt  dantur,  grariuM  auditarix  vti  duosa- 

70.  Cur  non,  ut  porlicxbus,  &c.  "  Why  !  do  not  hold  to  the  same  sentimcnts  wi&  tbem, 
as  1  enjoy  the  same  porticoes,  and  do  not  pursue  or  shun  whatever  tbey  themselrei  admire 
or  dislike."  As  regards  the  Roman  porticoes,  and  the  uses  to  whicb  they  were  applied,  com- 
pareExplanatory  Notes,  8erm.  1.4. 134.— —73.  Olim."  Onceupon  atime  "  Compare  Senn. 

2.  74  Quux  me  restigia  ttrrtnt,  fcc    Tbe  foi  dreaded  the  treacbery  of  tbe  hon.  tbe  poet 

shrinks  from  the  corrupt  sentiments  and  morals  of  the  populace.— 76.  Bdtuu  muUorum  est 
capUum.  "  It  U  a  manyheaded  monster."  The  people,  ever  prone  to  error,  sod  cotsstsntlj 
cbanging  frora  one  species  of  vice  to  anothcr,  are  here  not  unaptly  compared  to  tbe  temean 

hydra,  (Sipio*  woX^tyaXcv.)  77.  Conducere  publica.    "  In  farming  Uie  public  revenues." 

Understand  vecti?aUa.  Hence  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  were  principally  o/  Eqnes- 
trian  rank,  were  styled  PubUcani.  The  ofttce  was  rnuch  raore  honourable  at  Rome,  than  tn 
tbe  provinces,  where  the  inferior  agents  practised  every  kind  of  extortioo.  As  regards  the 
division  of  this  body  of  men  into  Mancxpcs,  Pracdes,  and  Sscii,  compare  Sigonius.  dt  amt.  jure 
C.  R.  2.  4.  and  Burmann(Pctr.)  ds  Veetig.  Pop.  Rom.  Some  commentators  exteod  the  ex- 
presaion  in  the  text  so  as  to  include  atl  who  undcrtook»  or  contracted  to  perform,  aoy  public 
work,  and  embracing,  therefore,  the  redemptorcs  as  well  as  pttblicami.—— 79.  Exdpio*tquc  se- 
nes,  quos  in  vivaria  mittant.  *'  And  catcb  old  men,  whom  tbey  toay  scnd  to  their  pond*."' 
Old  men  are  here  compared  to  fisb,  as  in  Serm.  2.  -5.  44.  "  Plures  annabutU  tkvum,  et  ctta- 
ria  rrescttjy  Extipere  is  the  proper  terra  to  be  used  here.  Compare  thc  Greek  i*2+xrc*~ 
Both  are  used  to  denote  the  securing  of  any  prey  or  game.— — 'Vitaria.  A  general  term  to 
eipress  places  where  living  animal*  are  kept  for  future  use.  We  have  rendered  it  by  tbe 
word  "  ponds,"  as  the  reference  bere  appear*  to  be  to  the  same  idea  wbicb  bas  already  been 
expressed  in  Serm.  2. 5. 44.   Cotnpare  note  ou  verse  79. 

80.  Vcrum  csfo,  aliis  alios  rebus  studiisque  tcncri,  itc.  "  But  grent,  tbat  different  ccn  «re 
engaged  in  different  employments  and  pursuits  :  can  tbe  same  pcrsons  conttnoe  for  ashagtc 
bonr  praisingthe  same  things  t"  It  were  of  little  consequence  that  mankind  di&rrd  from 
each  other,  If  tliey  could  agrec  with  themselves.  We  might  betiere  they  had  hacd  thc  wmy 
to  bappines.%  if  they  would  always  continue  in  it.    Bttt  how  can  they  direct  ns witb  cerfatn- 

•y,  wh^  are  not  determined  themselves  7  83.  NuUas  tn  orbe  sinus  Baiis  preabtrH  •*  oenis. 

"  No  bay  in  tbe  world  surpasses  in  heauty  the  delightftl  Baiae."    Compare  Erf -l^natofy 

Notes,  Ode  2.  18.  20.  5>4.  Laeus  et  mare  scntit  amartm,  &c.    **  The  lake  aad  the  sea  ex- 

perience  the  eagerness  of  the  impatlent  master."l.  e.  buildintrs  imraediately  srise  tuoag  tbe 
margin  of  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea.   Compare,  as  regards  tbe  Uicrine 

lake.  which  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Baiae,  Kxplanatory  Notes,  Ode  2. 15. 3.  85.  Cui  si  riiio- 

sa  libido  fecerit  auwpitium,  &c.  "  To  wbom,  if  sickly  caprtce  shall  give  the  oroen,  he  mlt 
cry,  to-morrow.  workmen,  yoo  will  convcy  yonr  tools  to  Teanum."  i.  e.  if  tbe  srckly  fiancy 
once  come  across  h»s  hrain,  receiving  it  as  an  auspicious  omen,  he  witl  immediately  abandoo 
bis  plans  at  Baiae,  and  will  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  forthe  interiorof  the  country.  Tbe 
foTceand  spirit  of  the  passuge  consists  in  tbe  oppositton  between  Barae.  sitnate  on  the  coa^ 
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aadTeanum  an  inland  town.— — 86.  Tcanum.  There  were  two  townsttf  Ibis  name  in  Ita- 
ly,  one  in  Apulia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Frento,  (now  Fortore),  and  called  for  dis- 
tinctioh  sake  Afflulum ;  and  the  other  in  Campania,  about  fifteen  miles,  northwcst  of  Capua. 
This  last  U  the  one  here  alluded  to.  U  was  famed  for  tbe  beauty  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try,  and  became  one  of  the  favourite  places  of  resort  for  the  Roman  nobility  and  men  of 
wealtb,  who  erected  splendid  villas  in  its  neighbourhond.  Some  cold  acidulous  springs  are 
noticed  in  its  vicinily  by  the  ancieut  writers,  {PUn.  H.  N  31.  2.  Aut.  GeU.  10.  3.  VUruv. 
8.) ;  Ihey  are  now  called  Acqua  detle  Catdarelle.  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  2.  9.  p.  227.)  Tbe 
Teanum  of  wbich  we  are  here  spcaking,  received  the  epilhet  of  Sidicinwn,  from  its  being 
situate  among  the  Sidicini,  and  as  contra-distinguisbed  from  Ihe  one  first  raentioned, 

87.  Lectus  gtniaUs  inauta  est.    "  The  nuptiai  couch  stands  in  hisball,"  i.  e.  is  be  a  married 
mai\?  The  nuptial  couch  was  placed  in  the  hall,  opposite  tbe  door.  and  covered  with  flowers. 
.  Gorapure  Cicero,  pro  Ctueni.  5.  Catullus,  69.  193.    Donatus,  in  Tcrent.  Kun  3.  5.  45.  89, 
St  non  est.   "  If  it  does  not  stand  there,"  i.  e.  if  be  is  not  married.— — 90.  Protta.  Alludingto 
the  rich  man,  full  of  capricious  fancies,  and  whose  opinions  undergo  as  many  changcs  as  Pro- 

teus  was  capable  of  assuming  forms.  91.  Quid  pauper  ?  ride,  ui  mutat,  &x.    It  might  well 

seem  that  this  inconsistency t  this  wandering  of  spirit,  was  peculiar  to  the  rich  alone,  but  it  is 
tbe  follyof human  nature,  to  which  thepoorareequally  liable,  although  they  are  guilty  of  itoo- 

ly  in  miniature.  Coenacuta,  Itctos,  balnta,  tonsores.  '*  His  lodgings,  coucbes,  baths,  barbers." 

By  coenacula  nre  meaotthe  bighestchambersor  apartmentainahouse.lhose  immediately  under 
tbe  roof,  which  at  Rome,  in  consequunce  of  the  great  population  of  the  city,  and  the  want 
of  otber  acconimodalions,  were  filled  by  the  poorer  sort  of  people.  Compare  Vitfuriui,  2. 
8.  ad Jin.  Tne  term  Uctot  is  meant  to  refer  to  the  place  of  supping,  some  eating-house  or 
tavern,  which  the  poor  man  changcs  with  as  muoh  fastidious  caprice  astherich  do  tbe  scencs 
of  their  splendid  entertainments.  As  to  the  balnea,  or  baths.  it  may  be  remarked,  that  these 
yvere  the  pnblic  ones,  which  the  poor  were  accustomed  to  use;  for  the  rich  had  private 
baths  of  their  own :  while,  as  tbe  number  of  tanslrinae,  or  barber*s  shops,  was  far  from  smalf, 
a  person  might  easily  consult  variety  in  changing  from  one  to  another  at  pleasure.  92 . 
Condutto  narigio  aequt  nausrat,  &c.  "  He  is  as  much  surfeited  in  a  hired  boat,  as  the  rich 
Kian  whom  his  own  galley  conveys."  JCausent  is  here  equivalent  to  opplttur fastidio.  Sotne 
cammentators  give  it  a  much  plaintr  signification,  which  Francis  plainly  but  forcibly  ei- 
presses.  ' 

"  And  since  the  rich  in  Iheir  own  bargcs  ride, 
He  hiresa  boat  and  pukes  in  mtmic  pride." 

94.  Curatus  inatauali  tonsorc  capillos.  "  With  my  bair  cut  by  an  unevcn  barber,*'  i.  e.  in 
an  oneven  manner.  By  the  eipression  inaeqtalis  Unsor  is  raeant.  in  fact,  a  barbr r  who  ctits  in 
an  uneven  manner.  Horace,  in  this  as  weil  as  in  what  folltms,  applic*  to  himseif,  not 
wbat  properly  belongs  to  bim,  but  to  any  individual  who  coraes  forth  into  pnblic  in  the  state 
here  described.  As  to  the  term  curatus,  coosult  Various  Readings.-*— 95.  Si  fortc  subucula 
pczae,  &,c.  "  If  1  cbance  to  bave  a  threadbare  shirt  nnder  a  new  tunic."  The  subucula 
was  a  woollen  garment,  worn  ucxt  the  skin,  like  the  modern  shirt.  It  was  also  called  /n- 
dusium,  and  by  later  writers  Ivtenda  and  Camisia.  Linen  cloths  were  not  used  by  the  ao- 
ctent  Rotnans,  and  are  seldom  mcntioned  in  the  clasaics.*--— -Ptxae.  Lileraily,  "  with  the 
nnp  on,"  i-  e.  new.  ■  —96.  Impar.    "  Too  much  ou  one  side."   Cowpare  the  explanation 

of  Doring :  "  Altcra  parte  togac  dcmissa,  alttra  sursum  tracta.u  97.  Pugnat  secum.   "  Con- 

tradscts  itself."  99.  AesUtat.   "  Fluctuates."— — Disconsenit.  "  Is  at  variance  witb."— - 

101.  Insanire putas  soUnnia  me  l  "  Dost  tbou  think  mc  afiected  with  the  current  madness?" 

i.  ©.  witii  a  madncss  common  to  all  the  world.  -102.  Nec  curatores  cgere  a  practore  dati. 

Compare  Exnlanatory  Notes,  Senn.  2.  3.  217.  104.  Et  prave  scctum  stomacktris  ob  unspm. 
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Compare  the  expl&nation  of  Botbe  :  44  Cum  talcm  mei  curmm  gcris,  ut  xd  inUzissmu  pmrt 
me  nolii." 

106.  Adsummam.    "  To  conclude."  Sajncru  «no  minor  ttt  Jok,  &c.  Theideawi!: 

which  the  poet  intends  to  conclude  his  epistle.  is  this,  tbat  he  alone  ia  happy  who  regolatrs 
hb  life  by  the  maxiras  of  wisdorn.  In  orderto  express  this,  beadoptsthe  Ungoage  wkki 
the  Stoics  of  the  day  were  fond  of  using  in  reference  to  tbe  superior  privilege*  of  their «i» 
man.  As  the  Stoics,  however,  carried  their  notions  of  (heir  wise  man  to  aridicolofisb:tl, 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  Horace,  though  he  embraced  what  was  good  in  the  philo«opi>'":l 
tcnets  of  this  sect,  could  not  give  into  their  ridiculoas  paradoxes    Heoce  tbepieceoi 

raillery  with  which  the  epistle  terminates.  108.  Praecipiu  samis.  Szc.  The  5toieirffrde<i 

a  sound  and  healtbful  frame  as  araongtbe  many  advantages  wbicb  tbeir  disciplinft coaJecretJ. 
But,  after alluding  to  this,  tbe  poet  sarcastically  adds,  niti  quum  pituita  molestn  tst,wumi 
to  imply,  that  there  wcre  occasions  when  the  wisc  man  of  the  sloics  vras  broo^iit  i<m  to 
the  level  of  the  common  herd.  In  order  to  comprchend  the  full  force  of  tbe rafllery  here 
eroployed,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  they  who  labonr  nnder  any  defloiion  of  pMetu,  «• 
perlence  at  the  same  time  a  dulness  in  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste,  and  that this. appfed  in 
a  figurative  sense  to  the  intellect,  conveys  the  idea  of  an  unfitness  for  aoy  sobtleewaiaitwi 
of  things,  or  any  nice  exercise  of  judgment.  Hence  it  will  be  perceived,  tbal  waiattre 
text  is  purposeiy  used  in  an  ambiguous  tense,  as  referring  not  merely  tothe  body,  bot  a*s> 
to  the  mind.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Gesoer :  "  In  oadis  sedem  qvw  prvpncm  tt  a 
naso  habtl  piiuUa  et  senmm  vtrumque  obtundit.  Hine  mov^Qvrcsf  hebeta"  kc. — PitrHi 
To  be  pronounced,  in  mctrical  rcading  asa  trisyllable,  pit-tcita.    Compare  Sern.  & 2.  Tfi. 


EPISTLE  2.    Horace,  having  retired  for  some  time  into  the  country,  baJ  takeo  theoppor- 
,  tufiity  of  that  solitude  to  read  over  Homer  again  with  particoltr  atiwf/ori, 

and,  writing  to  bis  friend  Loliius  at  Rome,  sends  bim  his  remarks  upon  that  poet,  and  an  " 
planation  of  what  he  takes  to  be  the  uiain  design  of  bis  two  poems.  Ue  finds  tiat  the 
works  of  this  admirable  poet  are  one  continued  lesson  of  wisdom  and  virtoe,  wd  that  bc 
gtves  thc  strongest  picture  of  the  miseries  of  vice,  and  the  fatal  consequeoces  ot  an^oveix- 
ed  passion.  From  this  he  takes  occasions  to  launcb  forth  in  praise  of  wisdom  aod  moden 
tion,  and  sbows,  that  to  be  really  happy,  we  must  learn  to  have  tbe  command  of  oarselve-. 
Xue  passions  are  hcadstrong,  unwilling  to  listen  to  advice,  and  always  pusb  m  oo  ta eHre* 
mities.  To  yieldto  tbem  isto  engagc  in  a  series  of  rash  and  inconsiderate  steps.  aad  creatc 
uiatter  of  deep  rcgret  to  ourselves  in  time  to  coroc.  A  prcsent  gratification  tbos  obaineJ. 
is  a  deaf  purchase,  and  what  no  wise  man  will  covet. 


1.  Maxime  LolU.  «  Eldcst  LoiUtjs."  Understand  natu.  The  individual  aere  letoessed 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  son  of  M.  Lollius  Palicanus,  who  was  consuJ  *;ti  Q-  *fm'* 
lius  Lepidus.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  however.  among  the  leimeil.  ob  this 
point.  Torrentius,  Baiter,  Dacicr,  Glandorp,  (Onomast,  p.  547.)  and  Moreri, (0«t  Hist. 
vol.  4.  p.  192.)  make  Horace  address  Lollius  the  farber,  but  this  violates  chroDolojy.  »nce  rt 
appears  fromthe  epistle  itself,  tbat  the  person  to  wbora  it  is  insoribed  was  qnite  *  youn: 
man.  Thc  explanation  which  we  have  adopted  is  given  by  Norix,  (ad  Cawtaph.  pii.  2.  M- 
p.  2o5.)  Bayle,  (Dirt.  Crt7.ro/.  3.  p.  150.)  Masson,  (VU.  Hor.p.  366.)  and,  amoag  tbe  efr 
tors  of  Horace,  bv  S  tnadon,  Gesner,  Doring,  &c.  The  epHbet  tnaxime  also  bas  giveari* 
to  considerable  discussion.  Torrentius,  Dacier,  and  many  other  comoentators.  «rpoo»f  1 
to  refer  to  the  mental  qualities  ofthe  individual,  while  Scaliger,  Marciiios,  MeiboDios,  Vib 
derbourg,  and  others,  consider  Maxim*  a  family  or  propcr  name.   The  ■utborirr.  bo*«vf' 
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which  hasbeen  cited  from  Gruter  (638.  2.)  to  substantinte  tbis  tast  opintoo,  is  fully  opposed 
by  chronological  arguraents.  (Compare  Obbarius,  ad  loe.)  Be*ides,the  distinctive  family- 
name  of  the  Lollii  was  Paiicanus,  or,  as  it  is  written  on  coios,  Palikanus.  (Compare  Bur. 
mann,  ad  Quinct.  4.  2.  Emesti,  Clav.  Cie.  *■  v.  Palikanus.  Val.  Max.  3.  8.  3.  Ellendt.  ad 
Cie.  Brut.p.  162.  Rasclc,  Lex  Rei  Num.  vol.  4.  p.  1815.  J  It  reinains  but  to  add,  in  defencc 
of  the  interpretation  we  have  given  to  maxime,  that,  tbough  the  brother  of  young  Lollius  is 
mentioned  in  Epist.  1. 18.  63.  yet  Sanadon  has  no  authority  for  supposing  that  he  was  the 
only  one :  indeed  maxime  would  of  itself  imply  others,  sincc  if  thcre  were  merely  two,  ma- 
jorwovAd  have  been  used.  i 

2.  Dum  tu  dcdamas  Romae.  "  Wbtlst  thou  art  exercising  tbysel/  at  Rome,  in  the  art  of 
public  speaking."  Young  persons  of  distinction  at  Rome,  wbose  views  were  directed  to- 
wards  a  publiclife,  were  accustomed  to  eiercise  themselvcs  in  oratory,  by  declamations  in 
private  on  feigned  subjects,  and  it  is  to  tbis  practice  that  tbe  text  alludes.  Cicero  appears  to 
bave  opened  a  kind  of  school  for  eloquence  at  his  own  house,  during  the  time  that  the  re> 
public  was  in  the  hands  of  Julius  Caesar,  (Ep.  ad  Fam.  7.  33.  and  9.  18.),  though  tbe  regular 
rhetoricians  had,  it  is  true,  preceded  hira.  (Auct.  dial.  de  Orat.  35.)  Coropare  lVitland,  ad  loc. 
Masion.  Vit.  Horat.p.  262.    Emcsti,  Lex.  Tuhnic.  Lat.  p.  102.    Ruptrti,  ad  Jur.  7.  150.  173. 

 Praeneste  retegi.    "  1  have  read  over  again  at  Praeneste."    Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 

Ode  3.  4.  23.  3.  Pulckrum.    "  Becoming/'   Analogous  to  Ihe  rb  xaX6v  of  the  Greeks- 

The  poet,  in  this  passage,  touches  upon  sorae  of  tbc  common  topics  of  discussion  agitated 
by  the  philosophers  of  antiquity.    Compare  Aristotle,  Ethic.  Nicom.  2.  2.  rptuv  yap  foruv  ™v 

tJg  rdg  aipious,  ical  rpt&v  irntv  rHv  tis  ruf  $vyas,  taXov,  ovuflpovros,  ^ios,  Kal  rpiutv  ruv  ivavrtui, 
a/<r^poD,  davuf6pov,  Xvnrntov.    Compare  aho  Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Att.  8.  8.  and  Staltbaum,  ad  Platon. 

Stffnpos.2\.p.  101.  Qjftf  non.      What  injurious."   The  poet  does  not  raerejy  rocan 

what  is  siraply  useless,  but  wbat  also  brings  injury  atong  wHh  it.  Corapare  the  Greek  usage 
in  the  case  of  the  adjective  «XP7">  and  Heindorff.  ad  Serm.  1.  4.  124.  Heusingcr,  ad  Cic.  dc 
OJT.  3.  13. 12. 

4.  Planius.   "  More  clearly."   Consult  Various  Readings.— —  Chrysippo.   Compare  Ex- 

planatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  3.  127.  Crantore.   Crantor  was  a  philosopher  of  tbe  Old  Aca- 

demy,  who  studied  under  Xenocrates  and  Polemo.  He  adhered  to  the  Platonic  system,  and 
was  ihe  firstthat  wrote  commentarics  on  the  works  of  Plato.  Crantor  was  highlj  celebrated 
br  the  purity  of  his  moral  doctrine,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  praises  wbich  are  bestowed 
>y  the  ancients  upon  his  discourse  '  On  Grief,"  which  Cicero  (Ac.  Quaest.  4.44,  Tuse.  Quacst. 
I.  6.)  calls  a  small  but  golden  piece,  adapted  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  mind,  not  by  encourag- 
ng  stoical  insensibility,  but  by  suggcsting  arguments  drawn  from  f  he  purest  fountains  ot  philo- 
ophy.  6.  Fabula,  qua  Paridis  proptcr,  &c.  The  poet  now  procecds  to  substantiate  his 
tosition,  that  Homer,  by  various  examples  of  folly,  crime,  unl*wful  passion,  and  anger,  on 
he  one  hand,  and  wisdom,  piety,  virtue,  and  moderntion,  on  the  other,  accurately  delineated, 
rad  forcibly  placed  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers,  conveys  thc  lessons  of  phiiusopby  witli 
;rcater  clearness  and  bctter  success  than  either  Chrysippus  or  Crantor.    Fabula  must  bere 

»e  rendered*  "  tbe  story."  7.  Barbariae  lento  coUisa  ducllo.    "  To  have  been  engaged  in 

.onfiict,  during  a  long  protracted  war,  with  a  barbarinn  land."  Litcrally,  "  to  bave  beeu 
lashed  against."  This  line  is  thought,  both  from  the  use  of  collisa  and  the  prcsence  of 
udlum,  to  havebeen  either  taken  or  imitatedfrom  Ennius.  As  regards  tbe  term  Barbariac, 
ompare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  29-  5.  —  ■  >8.  StuUorum  regum  et populorum  continet  aestus. 
Contains  «  narrative  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  eicited  passions  of  foolish  priuces  aod 
beir  people."  Aestus  is  here  equivalent  to  ajfectut  concitatos.    Compare  verse  15. 

9.  Anteuor  censet,  kc.  Antenor,  one  of  the  most  prudent  of  the  Trojans,  and  adding  the 
uthority  of  agetothe  weight  of  his  advice,  recommends  lliat  Helen  be  given  up,  aod 

thatthey  cat  off"  in  this  way  "the  whole  cause  of  the  war."  10.  Quod  Paris,  ut 

ilvus  regnct,  Uc.  «  Ptris  declare?,  tbat  he  cannot  be  ioduced  to  take  tbis  step.  even  thouy h 
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it  be  in  order  tbat  he  raay  rcign  in  safety,  and  enjoy  a  happy  Ufe."  Cocsait  Ytrv.ui  gtsc- 

ings.  12.  Festinat.    "  Is  anxious."  13.  l/nnc.   Many  commenUtors,a»ongiik*i! 

Doring,  suppose  tbe  reference  is  here  to  Acbilles,  inflamed  witb  love  for  Brbels;  and  ft*x 
therefore,  in  orderto  remove  the  objection  to  tbe  Latinity,  proposes  to  resd  illm  for  la 
(feW.  Cr/i.  1«20.  ro/.  10»  861.)  This  opinion,  however,  u  aa  erroneou  <at 
Hunc  rcfers  to  Agamemuon,  and  must,  in  accordance  with  tbe  reles  o(  good  Utisft* 
rendered  ♦*  tbe  latter/'  not,  "  the  forraer."  Horace,  intending  at  first  toauignlovt  nfe 
impelllng  cause  in  tbe  case  of  Agamemnon,  and  onger  in  tbat  of  Acbille»,  correcu  kawt 
as  it  were,  and  subjoins  uuidem,  with  tbe  view  of  showing  tbatbolhthe  chieuaiai  irrr 
equaliy  underthc  influence  of  resentmcnt.  Agamemnon,  tlierefore,  eompelled  to $tmtt- 
Chryseis,  whom  be  passionately  loved,  to  her  father,  and  tnnasoed  with  ir.zrmvi 
Achiilea,  the  chief  instigator  to  tbis  step,  deprived  the  latter  of  bis  prae  BriseTs.  T»  Acm 
the  proprielyof  applying  amor  in  the  present  pa$<agc,  to  tbe  monarch  of  Alycerie. 
Epitom.  IL  Hom.  70.  seqq.  (Wtrnsdorff,  Poet.  Min.  Lat.  rol.  4.  p.  G?k) 


"  JVon  tamtn  Atridac  Chryseidis  txcital 
Motrtt  ct  amissos  dcccplus  luget  amorct. 
Mox  rapla  magnum  Briseide  prxtat  AdiUUm, 
Solaturqvt  suos 


 14.  Quicquid  detirant  regcs,  pledunlur  Achivi.    "  Tbe  Greeks  snffer  for  wbalever  fcj 

theirprinces  comrail."  Compare  Phaedrus,  2.  30.  1.  "  HumUcs  laboramt,  «fcpowae» 
dent."  The  intransitive  verb  deliro  obtains  hcre  a  transitive  foree,  becaose  aa  tetM  ewr 
ed  upon  an  objcct  i3  implied,  though  not  described,  in  it.  Compare  Zvmp,  LG.}.&. 
Kenrich's  transl.  2d.  ed. 

17.  Rursum.    The  allusion  is  now  to  the  Odyasey.    Consult  Various  RcidiJip—  & 
iJlixen.  Compare :,  os  regards  tbis  form,  Plutarch,  (rif.  Marctlt.)  OvMfr*,  rttrim 
Compnre  also  CeUar.  Orthosrr.  Lat.  cd.  Harl.  1.  p.  384.    Ileync  ad  Vir%.  Ech^.t 
Providus.      Carefully."   Some  commentators  make  this  equivalent  hore  to  the 
■roMiToorfof.    (Compare  Wolfs  A nalecla,  3.  244.)    Horacc,  however,  evidently  ©**  H  a » 

mildersonse,  in  order  to  accord  bettcr  with  tlie  conteit.  Multorum  vrhts  d  mrakc 

num  inspctit.  Compare  tbe  llomeric,  ™A>«v  aMtfyirwv  Wcr  £<rrr«  *r*I  *6*,  Cot?**fr 
so  Epist  ad  Pis.  142.— 22.  ImmtrsabHis.    «  Not  to  be  sunk.~    Compare  tbe  &cm « 

Pindar,  Pyth.  2.  145.  23.  Sirtnum  voces.  Comparc  Honur,  (Odyss.  12. 39-o4,aadK- 

200.)  Circatpocula.  Compnre  Homer,  (Odyss.  10—12.)  24.  StuUus  c*f*af* '  tfc 

a  fool,  and  a  man  enslaved  by  bis  passions."  Ulysses  did  not  taste  the  cooteob  oftliec^ 
until  hebadmade  useof  the  pluntgiven  him  by  Mercury,  asof  sovereign  po«r 

cbantments.  25.  Turpis  et  cxcors.   "  A  debased  and  senseless  slave."  rinaH* 

nis  immundus.    Supply  sicuti  before  canis.  27.  Nos  numcrus  sumns,  kc    ;'  We ' i8*" 

number."  Numerus  is  here  a  word  of  contempt,  and  spoken  of  men  as  mere  cipte*,  vl* 
served  no  otber  cnd  but  to  filt  up  places.  Compare  ibe  Greek  form  of  expretft*:  »w 
pfo  ir\ijQos  o^pctov.  Thc  connection  in  the  train  of  idcas  is  as  follows  :  We,  tbefefare.  a^ 
do  not  follow  the  csamplc  of  virtue  and  of  wisdoro,  which  is  set  before  us  ia  tbe cbarartr 
of  LMyises,  scem  born  only  to  consume  the  productions  of  the  earthi  and  tosddlotket^ 
of  mankind.  We  are  no  bottcrthan  the  suitors  of  Penelope  ;  wc  arc  no  better  tfcaeik** 
feminatc  and  luxurious  Pba«acians.  wbose  chief  employment  consisted  in  paroper*? 
bodies,  in  prolonging  their  slumbers  until  mid-day,  and  in  dispeiling  their  cares  «rtk*^ 
dancing.  and  song. 

28.  Sponsi  Ptnclopac,  ncbiUants  Alcinoiqut,    "  Merc  suitors  of  Penelope.  oere 
nate  and  lusurious  subjects  of  Alcinous."   The  term  ntbvfones  h  bere  osed  in  i 
softened  sense,  thougb  stitl  full  of  reproach,  and  the  allusion  fs  to  Ihe  Pbaeaca»  ** 
whom  AlciAous  ruled,  and  wbo  were  famed  for  their  soft  and  dTeminate  ma*^1' 
ma  well  as  thelr  luiurious  indnlgence.   Compare  Homer,  Od.  8.  W?.      ¥>  «  n  * 
«ft»ofc  r(,  xopot  rt.  The  Phaecia  of  Homer  was  tbe  Corcyra  of  later  gwscifr*  ^ 
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C*rfu.  29.  Jn  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  operala  juteutu*.    «•  A  race  occupied,  more 

thaa  was  proper,  ia  pamperiog  their  bodies."  i.  e.  in  feasting  and  tiie  pleasures  of  the 
table.  The  allusion  is  atill  to  the  subjects  of  Alcinous,  and  this  is  continued  to  the  end  oi 
the  3lst  verse.  Dbring,  with  less  propriety,  makes  Alcinoi  the  nominalive  plural,  placing  a 
comma  after  nebutones,  and  refers  juventus;  together  with  what  follows,  down  to  curam  in  the 
31st  verse,  to  the  generation  in  which  Horace  lived.  He  makes/uif ,  therefore,  equivalent  to 
csse  solet.  This  mode  of  explaining  the  sentence,  however,  is  shown  to  be  incorrect  by 
Seebode,  Jlrcliiv,  1826.  fasc.  1.  2.p.  155.  and  by  Obbarius,  ad  toc.  DOring's  punctualion  is  gi- 
veo,  U  is  true,  in  tue  Aldine  editionsof  1501  eitd  ir>19,  in  the  Juntn  edition  of  1514,  and  by 
H.  Stcphens,  Cruquius,  T»»n**  ntms,  Cbabot,  and  Oberlin,  but  his  mode  of  interpreting  thc 
passage  does  not  seein  by  any  meaus  tu  be  tbeirs.  Coinpare  tiie  words  of  Obbarius,  on  this 
point :  "  Omuet  tainen"  (alludingto  tbe  editions  we  have  jusi  enumerated 44  guod  quitem  ex 
ipsis  Chabotii,  aUpt*  quodammodo  etiam  Torrentii  verbis,  inteliigttur,  ad  v.  2W.  a  communi  rcptti- 
isse  videntur  vocem  Atrinoi,  '  nus  sumus  jucenes  Alcinoi,'  i.  e.  similes  jurenibus  Phaeacum,  aua 

rc  Umgissime  ,tb  iis  rcccdit  DOring."  30.  Et  ad  strepUum  citharae  cessatum  duurc  curam. 

"  And  to  lull  their  cares  to  rcst  by  the  tones  of  the  lyre."  Ccssatum  is  the  supine.  Con- 
sult  Various  Readings. 

32.  Ut  jugulent  homines,  &c.  The  poet  now  calls  off  the  attention  of  his  young  fricnd 
from  tbe  picture  he  bas  just  drawn  of  indolence  and  effeminacy,  to  thc  importance  of 
active  and  industrious  exertion  iu  promoting  the  great  ends  of  moral  and  mental  iro- 

provement  33  Ut  U  ipsum  scrves.   "  To  save  thyself,"  i.  e.  frora  the  evils  attendant 

on  slothful  indoleace.  33.  Aiqui  si  noles  sanus,  currcs  hydropieus.    "Well  then,  ii 

thou  wilt  not  use  eiercise  when  in  health,  tbou  wilt  hnve  to  run  when  dropsical."  Peo- 
ple  in  the  dropsy  were  ordered  by  their  physicians  to  use  active  exercise.  Tbus  Por- 
phyrion  remarks :  "  Hydropici  jubentur  a  mcdicis  currcre,  ita  enim  morbus  eorum  soUt  cx- 
tcmtari  labort"   Compare  the  words  of  Ce/sus,  3.  21.  (dc  hydropicis.)   "  Si  sisu  fcbre 

aeger  est,  tum  demum  adea  veniendum  est,  quae  ipsi  morbo  mederc  solent  Multutn  am- 

bulandum,  currendum  aliquando."  Horace,  it  will  be  observed,  iniends  tbe  allusion  tu 
the  dropsy  in  a  inetapliorical  sense,  and  the  idea  which  he  means  to  convey  is  sim- 
ply  this  :    lf  thou  wilt  not  exert  tby  power  when  thou  canst,  thou  sbait  be  made  to  do  so 

when  no  alternative  is  left.  34.  Et  ni  posces  antc  diem  librum  cum  lumine.   According  to 

the  old  Roman  custom,  every  individual  arose  at  the  break  of  day  to  attend  to  bis  particular 
avocations.  To  prolong  ooe's  slumbers  into  tbe  day,  as  the  luxurious  Phaeacians  did,  would 
have  been  as  dishonourable  to  afreeman  as  appearing  abroad  intoxicated  in  tbe  public  streets. 
To  get  up,  therefore,  before  break  of  day,  for  the  purposes  of  mental  improvement,  was  not 
rcquiring  too  much  of  a  young  man  of  family  like  Lollius,  wbo  was  desirous  of  acting  a  dis- 
tinguished  part  on  the  theatre  of  iife,  and  wbo  would  therefore  fecl  thc  strongest  induce- 
ment  to  put  in  operation  this  good  old  rule  of  former  days.  —  -  37.  Vigii.  "  !n  thy  waking 
moments.,>  i.  e.  after  thou  shalt  have  extended  thy  slumbers  into  ihe  middle  of  the  tlay.  The 
allusion  io  the  words  invidia  vel  anwrc  is  not  merely  to  these  passions  in  particular,  bnt  to  al! 
the  depraved  desires  and  affections  which  mental  culture,  and  the  pursuits  of  philosopby,  can 
alooe  drive  aw»y. 

39.  Estammum.    "  Preys  upon  thc  raind."  Curandi.   Compare  the  explanatioo  of 


D&rin*:  "  Animum  a  vitUs  libtrandi  "  40.  Dimidium  faeti,  qui  coepit,  habet.  Compare 

tbe  Greek  proverb,  6nt,  fy,,™  wawrtf.  As  to  the  nuthor  of  this  adage,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  lanMichns,  (de  vita  Puthag.  c.  29.  p.  342.  ed.  Kie,tl.)  refers  it  to  Pythagoras.  and  Lucian 
(Hermat.  3.  vol.  4.  p.  4.  ed.  Bip.)  to  Hesiod.  Lucian,  however,  was  probably  misled  by  the 
«xpression  in  Hesiod,  ln.  Kai  V-  40.         V"»  88  Fabricius  (vit.  Prodi.p.  86.)  and 

Reiteius  remark.  Comparc  Ausonius,  epigr.  81.  "  Incipe ;  dimidium  facti  est  cocpisser  and 
idyU.  12.  5.  "  Incipe  :  quicquid  agas  :  p<o  Moest  prima  operis  pars."  Compare  also  Erus- 
rm/.t,CW.l.ccnt.2.3&.j>.74.  cd.  Steph.  42.  Rasticus  expectat  dvm  dcfiuat  amnu,  &c. 
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tVith  ms/i«/*  supply  «I  or  «<*/*.  The  leading  idea  in  the  comparison  here  insthoted  a* 
fbllows:  lle  who  neglect*  the  present  scaaon  for  selfimprovement,  and  keeps  waiting fer 
somc  more  favourable  opportuniiy  to  arrivct  waits  in  vain,  like  thc  ruslic  oa  theriver's  bank. 
who  foolishly  tliottght  that  the  stream  would  Aow  by  aod  become  eshausted :  for  titne,  Bke 
that  stream,  glidcs  along  in  rapid  course,  aod  thc  hoor  wbicb  bas  oocc  passcd  wiM  n cvcr  nt- 
turo.  43.  VolubUit.    "  Rolling  on." 

44.  quatritur  argentum,  puerisque,  &c  Tbc  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  «  (ot- 
lows :  The  bulk  of  mankind,  however,  pay  little  if  any  attention  to  mental  colture  aaflthe 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  virtue.    Their  chief  object  of  pursuit  is  the  accumulation  oi  wealth. 

 Puerisque  beata  crtandis  uxor.    "  And  a  rich  and  fruitful  spoose."    It  may  be  doabtea 

whether  pucris  creandis,  as  here  employed,  should  be  at  all  translated,  and  wbelher  it  a  aot 
rather  a  mere  formal  expresaion,  borrowed  frora  the  language  of  the  Roman  nuptiais.  Com- 
pare  Obbarius  ad  loc  :  Lipsius,  ad  Taeit.  11.27  :  HcmsUrK  ad  Luaam.  Tttwm.  17.  PeerVu^f. 

t»  BjMiotti.  Crit.  Nov.  1.  p.  96.  15.  Pacantur.      Are  subdued."    Compare  the  Greek 

^uxJ*.  Tho  poet,  by  thc  use  of  this  term,  woold  secm  to  ridicule  the  excessive  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Romans  of  estending  their  cultivated  grounds,  so  as  to  strive  to  snbject  to  the 

plougb  tbe  most  stubborn  soils,  and  even  to  bend  theforests  to  its  sway.  48.  Lkduxii. 

"  Can  remove."    Equivalent  to  depellere  valet.  49.  Vateat  posstssor  oyorttl.    *  Their  pos- 

sessor  must  enjoy  heaith  bolh  of  body  and  of  mind."   That  valeat  here  refersnot  merely  to 

bodily,  butalso  to  mentai,  healtb.  is  evident  frora  the  51st  versc  and  wbat  (ollowt  :   51. 

Qui  cupk  ante  mcluit.  "  Wbo  is  a  slave  to  desire  or  to  fear,"  i.  e.  who  is  coQfinua/h-  desir- 
Jng  more,  or  else  fears  to  tonch  wbat  he  at  present  has,  as  if  it  were  somethmg  sacrcd. 
Corapare  Serm.  2.  3.  110.    Mduit,  however,  may  also  refer  to  the  feax  of  beiog  robbed  of 

ooe's  darling  treasurcs.    Compare  8erm.  1.  1.7B.  58.  VI  lippum  ptitar  tabulae.  Tba' 

strength  of  colooring,  which  givcs  greatcr  pleasure  to  a  good  eye,  affects  a  *eak  one  with 

greater  pain.  Fomenta  poda^runx.    Fomentations  are  spoken  of  by  the  aacient  ptayst- 

cians,  among  the  remedies  for  the  gout  (compare  Celsus,  4.  24.),  tboogh  but  l*rtt\e  real  good 
wos  effectcd  by  them.  The  disordcr  in  qucstion  procceds  from  such  an  inward  sharpaess  of 
homours,  as  no  outward  remedies  can  correct.    We  must  regulate  our  whole  conrse  af  lifc 

in  hopes  of  a  cure  53.  Auricnlas  citharae  collccta  tordc  dolentes.    "  The  tones  of  tht  lyre. 

oars  thatlabour  with  collectcd  fillh."  Dolentcs  is  hcre  equivalent  to  Male  st  imbentcs. 
Corapare.  as  regards  the  exprc^sion  eoUecta  sordc,  the  rcmark  of  Dbring  :  "  Sordt  osUeein, 
qU"6  nudiendi  facuUalcm  impcrfit."  Some  erroneously  rcfcr  coltecta  sorde  to  actaal  disessf. 
an  l  thus  Franr.is,  among  others,  renders  il :   "  The  tingling  organs  of  tbe  impostbom  d 

oars."  54  Sincerum  est  nisi  ras,  &x.    Thc  idea  inteoded  to  be  cooveyed  is  this  ;  eolea  the 

mi'.  I  ii  pure,  and  Tree  from  tbe  contarainaiio  n  of  vice,  whatever  enters  will  beconie  io  hke 
maiitier  vitiatcd.   As  regards  the  term  sinccrum,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1. 3.  55- 

65.  Emtadolore.    "  Whcn  purchased  with  pain,"  i.  e.  when  so  purchased  tbatmin  fo^ 

lowsafterit.  66.  Ccrtum  roto  pele.  jincm.    "  Seek  a  certain  limit  for  thy  wuees."  i.  e. 

set  a  fixed  limit  to  thy  wishes.    Compare  Serm.  1.1.  106.  seqq  68.  Stcub  tjmuL  Al- 

luding  to  Phaloris  and  Dionysius  the  elder,  in  particular.  60  />oJor  quvd  rv^t  amms. 

«*  Which  mad  resentment  shall  havc  prompted."    Consult  Various  Readings,  61«  «0«"» 

poenasodio  ver  rim  Jtstinat  inuUo.    "  While  he  is  impntient  to  satiate  his  uotppeased  anger/ 
Compare  the  remnrk  of  Francis  :    He  who  w  ill  not  moderate  his  anger.  sball  certainly 
repent  of  havin^  aiterapted  to  satisfy  a  hatred,  which  oever  thinks  itself  softcVently  reven^- 

cd.  62.  Animumrcje.  This  was  a  prccept  of  Chilo's  (op.  OrtiL  rol.  1  p.  espw 

andalsoof  Periander's  (ibid.  p.  IHG.),  'Opyfa  Kpaniv.    Compare  likewise  Mena*far,  ^p.  3£! 

ed.  Meinek.)  Ovpod  *par»Vfl«  Kart$vfita<  KaX&v.  63.  Hune  frenis,  fcc    Coropare  Phocgltda 

r.  53.   x«XiwB  V  ayP,ov  6oyf,v,  and  Menander.  p.  334.  ed.  Mcinek.    ^yfif  ?*r*<  X**"*  ••^*" 

inzs.  64.  Fingit  equum  tenera  docUem,  fcc.    The  idca  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  tbis :  As 

«teeds  and  hounds  are  traincd  wben  yoong,  so  should  our  earlier  years  be  given  to  the  h»- 
^nsof  wisdom  aod  vjrtue,  for  the  mind,  at  that  period  *of  life,  tfasily  receives  impressjon 
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and  wbat  is  thcn  learnt  is  seldom  forgotten.  66.  Cemiiom  pe/km  Wrarit  in  aula. 

ladiog  to  tbe  custom  of  training  up  young  hounds,  by  placing  hefore  tbem  the  skin  ol  a 
stag,  sturted  witb  straw  or  other  materials,  so  as  to  resemble  thc  liviog  animal.— — /»  auta. 
"  In  tbe  court-yard.**  Aula  is  here  a  court-yard,  or  area  generally,  cnclosed  on  all  sides,  and 
in  which  young  dogs  were  trained  to  the  hunt.    Coropare  Grat.  Fal.  Cyneg.  167.    "  Sed 

praecept  virtus  ipsa  voxabitur  auta."  and  Wcrnsdorjf,  ad  Poc.t.  Lat.  Min.  3.  p.  28.  67.  Nunc 

adbibc  puro  pcctorc  terba,&c.  "  Now,  in  the  days  of  iby  youlh,  drink  deep  inio  tby  pure 
breasl  the  language  of  instruction  ;  now  give  thysclf  up  to  those  who  are  wiscr."  Verba  mny 
also  be  here  rendered,  "  thcse  my  words."  but  with  less  propriety  ai.d  force.  As  rrgards 
the  term  aJbtbe,  compare  the  remark  of  Obbariu* :  "  Metcphora  clezans,  a  bibcndi  ntpiditate 
dedttcta,  usurralur.saet  e  poclis,  ut  aliquem  aliquiil  in^ftmam  mcntcm  dcmisistc  indicenl" — — 
69.  Quo  timtl  cst  imbuta  rcccns.  &c.  4  A  jar  will  loug  retain  the  odour  of  the  liquor,  with 
which,  when  new,  it  was  once  impregnated."    Compare  Phih,  ( Quod  fibcr  sit  quisquis  virt, 

Studtt.  p.  671.)  fimtp  Y*9  t***  Ttk  KCvii  rQ*  *YYdav  ava<p(9tiv  r<h  rSr  k^tu>v  cli  avri  tyX»8f*rwv  6epd(, 
•5r«  tal  ai  v/»v  i^o^al,  *.  r.  X.    Compnre  nlso  tbe  imitation  of  8t.  Jerome  (Epist.  ad  Latttrm. — 
Opp.  vol.  1.  p.  36.  B  )    "  Difficulter  cradihtr.  quod  rudes  animi  perbibcrunt.  Lanarum  ccnchy- 
Uaquis  in  pristinum  candorcm  rcvocet  T  JReccns  testa  diu  et  saporcm  retinet  ct  odorem  quo  pri- 

mum  mbuta  cst."  70.  Quorf  si  cessas,  &c.   The  idea  intended  to  be  here  conveyed  is 

thos  espressed  by  Francis.  from  Torrentius  and  Dacier.  If  thou  wilt  run  the  race  of  wis- 
dom  with  me,  let  us  run  together ;  for  if  thou  stoppest  or  endeavourest  to  get  before  me,  I 
shall  neither  wait  for  thee,  nor  strive  to  overtake  thee.  When  we  enter  tbe  lists  of  virtue, 
to  wait  for  thosc  bchind  us  is  indolence,  too  earnestly  to  pursue  tbose  before  us  is  enyy. 

EPISTLE  3.  Inthe  year  of  the  city  731,  Tiberius  was  sent  at  tbe  bead  of  an  aruiy  into 
Daltnatia.  Julius  Floros,  to  whom  Uiis  epistle  is  addressed,  was  in  bis  train. 
He  continued  visiting  and  rcgulating  the  provinces  until  the  year  734.  when  bereceived  or- 
ders  from  Augustusto  march  to  Armenia,  and  replace  Tigranes  oti  the  tbrone.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  Horace  writes  to  Florus.  Our  poet  here  marks  the  route  of  Tiberius  through 
Thrace,  and  across  the  Hellespont,  into  Asia  Minor,  thus  making  bis  epistle  a  kind  of  public 
historical  monument.  Florus  had  reproached  the  bard  for  never  writtng  to  him,  and  the 
latter,  in  a  pleasant  kind  of  revenge,  reckons  a  large  number  of  particulars  of  public  and  pri- 
vate  news  which  he  expected  in  answer  to  his  lettcr.  lt  would  seem,  however,  that  Ho- 
race  had  also  another  object  in  view,  and  tbis  was  to  raake  his  fricnd  sensible,  how  prejudi- 
cial  to  him  his  ambition  and  bis  love  of  richcs  were,  which  he  docs  iu  the  softest  and  inost 
friendly  manner. 


1.  JuU  Fhrc.  This  is  the  same  with  the  one  to  whotn  the  second  epbtle  of  the  second 
book  is  inscribed.    He  is  there  called  the  faithful  friend  of  Nero,  whence  it  has  been 

conjectured  that  he  was  a  person  of  consideration  at  court.  2.  Claudxus  Augusti  pririg- 

nut.  The  reference  is  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  sou  of  Tiberius  Nero  and  Livia.  He  is 
here  styled  "  Uie  step-son  of  Auguitus,"  from  his  mother's  having  married  that  emperor. 
The  e*pedition,  on  which  the  prince  was  sent,  has  been  already  alluded  to  it>  the  Introduc- 
tory  Remarks.  Compare  Suctonius  {vit  Tib.  9.)  "  Ducto  ad  Orhntem  exercitu,  rcgnum  Ar- 
mcniae  Tigrani  restituit,"  &c.  Corapare  also  Vtllcxus  Patercnlus,  2.  94.  Tacitus,  A*n.  2.  3. 
Dio  Cassius,  54.  9.  As  the  espedition  to  whicb  we  are  referring  was  made  with  great  dis- 
patcb,  it  was  sometimes  not  exactly  known  at  Rome  where  the  army  was.    Heticc  the  ques- 

tions  put  by  the  poet.  3.  Thracanc   As  regards  the  Greek  form  Tkrara,  here  employed 

for  Thracia,  compare  the  remark  of  the  scboliast :  u  Graecc  protulit  fyt)**  pro  Ttiracia."  Ti- 
beriasdirectedhiscoursethrough  Macedonia  ioto  Thrace.  Compare  Suetonius,  rit.  Ttb. 
24.  «  P$r  Maccdoniam  duccnte  cxercUum  in  Syriom."  flcbrusquG  nicali  compede  vinctu?. 
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♦ 

The  expeditioti  was  raade  iii  the  winter-season.    As  regards  the  Hebras  ilself,  compare  LV 

plaaatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  25.  10.  4.  An /reta  vieinas  inter  eurrentia  turrtt.    A  descriptk»: 

of  the  Ileilespont.    Consult  Various  Reodings.  5.  Morantur.    Equtvalent  lo  detinex' 

Consolt  Various  Readings. 

6.  Studiosa  cohors.  "  Tbe  stadious  Irain."  Thc  young  Romans  who  attended  Tibertas  ia 
thu  expedition,  at  once  to  form  his  court  anJ  ti»  guard  his  person,  were  men  of  letters  aod  ee- 
niua;  whence  they  are  here  styled  studiosa  cohors.    To  the  number  of  theae  beloajed  Tu 

tius,  Celsus,  anJ  Munatius,  meniioncd  m  tbe  course  of  tbe  epistle.  Opttm.  Gorersed 

by  quidy  and  alludiug  to  the  literary  labours  of  the  individuals  composiog  the  studMusmxn. 

 a  Bella  quis  ct  paees  longum  ditftudit  iu  acvum  T    «•  Who  transmits  hi*  wars  tui  trea- 

liet  of  peace  to  distant  ages  ?"  i.  e.  the  martial  and  peaceful  glories  of  hii  reip.  9. 

TUUs.  The  same  with  the  Xilias  Septimius  to  whom  thc  siith  ode  of  tbe  secoad  feook 
is  inscribed.  This  individual  appears  to  have  been  a  young  man,  devoted  to  poetical  stu 
dies,  and  who  intended  in  a  short  time  to  publi&h  hia  works  (Itotnana  brtti  ututum  m  im.) 
Ue  ts  calied  Tittus  Septimius  by  one  of  the  scholiasts,  and  in  all  tbe»  Blandinisa  IISS. 
iSorae  comnieatators,  however,  distinguish  between  the  two  pcrsoos.— lt>.  Piadarun  /*»• 
tu  qui  non  cxpaltuit  haustustk,c.  "  Who,  having  dared  to  coutemo  the  lakes  aad  streams 
opcn  to  tne  uae  of  all,  has  not  feared  to  driuk  of  the  Pindaric  spring."  i.  e.  urho  has  tepirat  - 
ed  bimseif  from  the  herdof  common  poets,  and,  aiming  at  higher  efibrt»,  bas  boiJJy  taken 
the  Grecian  Pindar  for  his  modei.  Compare  tbc  remarkof  Francis :  Oiher  poets  are  com- 
pared  to  lakes  and  rivulets,  whose  waters  are  opeu  to  the  worid  ;  but  Pindar  b  aa  imperuous 
river,  and  a  man  must  be  bold  indecd,  who  does  not  turn  pale  when  he  vectures  to  qoench 

hls  thirst  in  a  current  of  such  rapidity.  12.  Ut  raUt  7    •*  How  is  he  V*  Fidtbusnc  La- 

tinis  Thabanos,  &c.    Alluding  to  his  iinitation  of  Pindar,  a  naUve  of  Thebes,  in  Utin  verse. 

 13.  Auspiet  Musa.    "  Under  the  favouring  auspices  of  the  Mose."  14.  Au  tragietc 

desaevit  et  ampultatmr  in  urU?  "  Or  does  he  rage  and  swell  in  tra^te  strains?  "  Horece, 
while  he  praises  hii  iriend  Titius,  «ppears  at  the  same  time,  from  the  langaage  of  the  teit,  es» 
pecially  from  the  irony  implled  in  amputictur,  to  designate  him  as  a  torgid  poet. 

15.  Quid  mUii  CeUusagit  ?    "  What  is  my  Celsus  doing  f"   The  pronoons  vuki,  tafc.  ribi, 
nobis,  vjbis,  are  often  used  in  this  way,  with  the  force  of  possessives,  and  in  imitatioe  ot  the 
Greek  idiom.    This  is  often  done  for  the  purpose  of  gentle  aarcasm,  as  in  the  pretent  in 
staaee.   The  individual  here  alladed  to  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  woa 
Celsus  Albioovanus,  to  whom  the  eigbth  epistle  of  this  book  is  in»cribed.    He  appears  fo 

have  been  addicted  to  babiU  of  plagiarism.  16.  Pri-atas  opcs.  '  Treasores  of  hu  oww." 

Opes  here  applies  to  the  literary  resources  of  individuals.  17.  Palatinus  ApoUe.   Aa  a! 

lusion  to  the  Palatine  library,  where  the  writings  of  the  day,  if  useful  or  valuable,  weretrra- 
sured  op  along  with  the  productions  of  other  nations  and  times.  Compare  ibe  exyiWjon 
of  the  scboliast :  44  Ne  exeerpat  ex  scriptis  eorum  librarum,  qui,  irr  bibliethecM  Palatxm  timditi, 
in  auctoritatem  a  Caesttn  sunt  reeepti  "  The  Palatine  library  ivas  founded  by  Aarwstus, 
A.  U.  C.  726.  It  was  connected  with  the-ternple  of  A|>oilo  on  the  Palatine  hiU,  ss>d  was 
filled  with  the  works  of  tbe  best  Greek  and  Latin  aulhors.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Serm.  1.  4.21.  (t  eontained,  accordingto  Pliny  (f/.  N.  24.  7.)  a  colovsaJ  statoe  of  4pollo( 
i^  brooze,  of  Tuscan  workmanabip,  which  was  mucb  esteemed.  19.  CnnucuU.  Supply 
stcuti.  The  altusion  istothe  well-known  fable  of  Aesop,  (compare  Pbaedrus,  1.  3.)  except- 
ing  tbat,  for  the  more  common  term  giaculus.  we  have  bere  comicula.    Coropare  vhe  scho- 

liast  :  "  Cornicuia  ponitur  abusite  pro  graculo.1'  20.  Furtwii  nm>i*in  cnloribuj.  Stripped 

of  its  stolen  colours,"  i.  e.  stripped  of  tbe  fealhersof  the  peacock,  which  it  bad  a«-sumed  for 
its  own. 

21.  Agilis.  "  Like  the  indiutrioos  bee."  Horflce,  on  a  former  occasioo,  hns  cornp^rrd 
himself  to  the  same  little  creature.  (Ode  4.  2.  27.)— 22.  .Von  ineuVsm  est  et  tutpstsr  kv- 
tum.   «lt  is  not  uncultivated  am!  shamefutly  roai?h.-  Tbc  Bental  ptfwers  in  their  nc^er- 
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ed  staie,  are  aptly  compared  to  a  field  left  wilhoot  culture,  anU  roogh  with  briars  and  tboros. 

23.  Seu  tinguam  causis  acuis.  "  VVhether  tbon  art  sharpening  tbytongue  for  couses," 
i.  e.  training  thyself  for  public  speaking,"    As  regards  the  espression  tinguam  aeuu,  com- 

pare  Pindar,  Puth.  1.  86.  goAcrfctv  yXHeoav  *P6S  nvt,  and  Bocekh.  ad  toe.  23.  Civica  jura  re- 

spondere.    "  To  give  answers  on  points  of  civil  law.'*— — 24.  Amabilt  carvun.    "  The  pleas- 

ing  strain. — 25.  Primaferrs  ederae  victricis praemia.    Compare  Ode  11.  29.  26.  Fri- 

girtu  eurarum  fomenta.  s  "  The  cold  fomenters  of  care."  A  beautiful  expression.  Tbe  poet 
ts  aliuding  to  ambition,  and  to  a  love  of  riches  :  tbese  increase  our  cares,  and  at  the  same 
time  reoder  the  breast  cold  and  dead  to  the  lessons  of  virtue,  and  tbe  inspirations  of  poetry. 
Cotnpare  the  explanation  of  Dftring,  who  thinksthe  reference,  bowever,  is  to  thc  love  of 
richea  alone.  "  Vidctur  Horatius  Floro  moUius  exprobrare  divitiarum  cupiditatem,  qvae  ncquc 
parmtur  nequcpossi  dcntur  sine  curis;  hasigilur  curast  quas  aiunt  e/  forent  urari,  eieganter  to- 
eat  curarum  ibmenta,  et  quidem  frigida,  quia  pectus*  quod  riitutis  amoreaccendi  vcl poeiico  spiri- 

tu  incalescere  debet,  rtddunt  frigidum."  -28.  IIoc  opus,  hoc  studium.   Alluding  to  tbe  prac- 

f  ice  of  virtue  and  wiadom. 

30.  Si  tibi  curae  quantae  conveniai  Munaliu».  "  Whether  thou  hast  still  that  regard  for  Mu^ 
natius  which  becomes  thee."  i.  e.  whether  thou  art  still  on  the  same  terms  of  friendship 
with  one,  between  whom  and  thee  there  never  ought  to  have  been  the  least  variance.  Thc 
individual  bere  styled  Monatius  is  tbougbt  to  have  been  the  son  of  that  Munatius  Plaucus, 
who  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  712,  and  \vh«>tn  the  sewnth  ode  of  tbe  first  book  is  addrcssed. 
Tho  son  himself  obtained  the  consulship,  A.  U.  C  766.  There  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
difference  bctween  the  latter  and  Florus,  which  their  common  friends  had  united  themselves 
lo  heal.    Such  forced  reconciliations.  bowever,  are  generally  as  little  durable  as  sincere, 

and  the  poet  thereforc  b  afraid  le*t  this  one  may  soon  be  interrupted..  31.  An  male  sarta 

gratia  nequidquam  coit  et  rescinditur  1  "  Or  does  the  ill-sewn  reconciliation  close  to  no  pur- 
po>e,  and  U  it  getling  again  rent  asunder  P  We  liave  Iranslated  thc  expression  maie  sarta 
Hterally,  in  order  to  preserve  more  efTectually  the  force  of  the  allusion.   Tbe  reference  is 

to  a  wound,  badly  sewn  up,  and  whiuh  begins  to  bleed  afresh.  33.  Calidus  sanguis. 

"  The  hot  blood  of  youth."— — ->lnscilia  rerum.  '*  Want  of  experience."  Compare  the 
scholiast  i  "  ImperUia,  ignorantia;  quia  expertes  estis  philosophiac  .'*'  and  also  the  reraark  of 
Wendler.    "  Rtrum  inscitia  tst  torum  qui  longo  usu  rts  humanas  vcl  ad  quascunque  tc  appultrt. 

non  persptxtruntV    Bnrtn,  ad  Phaedr.  1.  23.  2.  34.  Indomita  cervice.   "  With  untamed 

neck."  33.  Indigni.    "  Too  worlhy.*'  Frattrnum  rumpere  frrdus.    Dncier  thinks  tbat 

Florus  and  Munatius  were  brother  s  by  tbe  mother's  side,  and  sees  no  reason,  from  the  dif- 
fereace  of  names,  v#hy  thcy  might  not  also  be  brothersby  the  father's  side,  as  Murena  and 
Froculeius.  Sanadon,  however,  makes  them  of  entirely  different  fnroilies ;  and  says,  that 
the  expressions  employed  in  tbe  text  mcnn  no  more  than  that  Florus  and  Munatius  bad  for- 

merly  loved  one  anotlicr  as  brotbers.   Tbis  is  certainly  the  morc  correct  opinion.  36.  In 

vestrum  reditum.  "  Against  your  return."  The  use  of  reslrum  herc  impltcs  tbat  the  poet 
wishes  them  to  return  not  only  in  safety,  but  »s  friends.  For  this  the  votive  sacrifice  is  to 
be  offered,  and  the  prombcd  entertainment  giveo. 


EPISTLE  4.   Horace  enquires  of  the  poet  Tibnllus  whether  be  is  occupied.  at  his  vitla. 

with  writing  verses,  or  roams  about  in  its  vicinity  and  muses  on  the  best  wny 
of  spending  extstence.  After  passing  somc  encomtums  on  the  mental  and  pcrsonal  accom- 
pUsbmentsof  his  friend,  our  poet  invites  him  to  his  abode. 


1.  J)lbi.   Consolt,  in  relation  to  Albius  Tibullus,  the  prefhee  of  Voss  to  his  German  tran?- 
lation  of  the  elegies  of  this  poet.    Compare  also  Sanadon  ai  loc. — r~ Nostrorum 
*'  Of  our  saUres."    It  needs  hardly  to  be  remarked,  that  the  term  sarmo,  as  applied  to  the 
satirlcal  productions  of  Horace,  has  reference  to  their  unambitious  and  almost  prosatc  style. 
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Corapare  Serm.  1, 1. 42.  Some  critics  very  erroneously  maintain,  tbat  by  sr.rtnor.um,  ia  the 
present  passage,  not  only  tbe  satires,  but  also  tbe  eptstles,  are  meant. — —2.  #a  regione  Fc* 
(iatui,  44  lo  tbe  country  about  Pedum."  Pedura  was  a  town  of  Latium,  ofien  natned  ia 
tbe  early  wars  of  Rome,  and  whicb  must  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  Praeneste.  Tbe  m>> 
dern  site  of  Za^arolo  seems  best  to  answer  to  the  data  wbich  are  supplied  by  Livy  respectisg 
the  position  of  this  ancient  towo.  For,  accordiog  to  the  historian  (8.  11.),  Pednm  was  th 
tuated  between  Tibur,  Praeneste.  Boia,  and  Labicum.  (Compare  Nibbtf,  Vtaggio 
rio,  vol.  1.  p.  261.— Cramer'»  Anexent  haiy,  rol.  2.  p  73  )  Tibullus  possessed  a  vitla 
rtgio  Ptdana,  whieh  was  all  tbat  remained  of  his  property.the  rest  having  beeo 

tbe  proscriptionsof7ll  and  712.  3.  Cassi  Parmensis.  ' 

ed,  appears  to  bave  been  a  distinct  person  frora  ihe  Etrurian  Cassius,  spoken  of  in  Sena.  1. 
10.  61.  He  is  described  by  one  of  the  scholiasts,  as  having  tried  his  strength  m  vanou* 
ktnds  of  poetry,  and  to  have  succeeded  best  in  elegiac  and  epigrammatic  writing.  Tbefc*- 
lowing  account  is  then  given  of  the  manner  of  bis  death :  "  Hie  est,  qui  ia  partibus  Casssn  fi 
Druti  tribunus  mdilum  fuit,  qwbus  victis  Athenas  se  contulit.  Quintus  autem  Varius  ah  Ae^usia 
tnissus,  ut  eum  intcrficcrct,  studcntem  rtpcrit,  et pcrctnto  eo  scrinium  cum  libris  tulit  ;  ttWc  mtitti 
credidcrunl  Tayestcm  Cassii  Parmctisis  fuissc ;  scripscrnt  cnim  multas  alias  tragordtcs."  X 
strange  mission  this  for  a  poet,  and  a  man  Iike  Varius,  to  be  sent  upon.  Ruboken,  therefore, 
(who,  bowever,  makes  tbe  Etrurian  Cassiusthe  same  with  tbe  one  bere  spoken  oC)  propo- 
ses  to  read  Varus  for  Varius,  maintaining,  and  with  evident  propriety,  that  tbe  scnoli^t 
should  hnve  named  Varus,  a  commander  under  Augustus,  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eeiog.  9.  35.) 
as  the  author  of  the  deed.   (Rufmktn  ad  Vtll.  Pat.  2.  88.) 


4.  An  taeitum  silra:  inUr,  &c.  «  Or  that  tbou  art  sauntering  silenlly  amkitbe  bealthful 
woods."  Dacier  tbinks,  tbat  this  b  to  be  figuratively  understood  for  the  study  of  phticso- 
phy ;  an  opinion  wbicb  Sanadon  regnrds  as  confirmed  by  tbe  word  rtptaru  Fur,  according 
to  the  tast-mentioned  critic,  rtptart  signifies  to  walk  slowly,  and  witb  difficulty,  and  coose- 
quently  cannot  be  applied  to  «n  agrec-able,  easy  sauntering  in  a  wood.  Both  remarks.  how- 
ever,  are  decidedly  hypercritical.  The  true  force  of  reptart  is  wcll  espres&ed  by  Doriog: 
"  Reptare  de  iis,  qui  in  ajrris  non  eertam  riam  scquuntur,  scd  animi  ouisa  modo  in  hanc,  r*p-  in 

aliam  paricm  dcclinant  alque  evapantir.'  3.  (^iwiquid  dignum  sapicntc  bonoqne  est.  Tbc 

subject  of  meditation  bere  indicated  is,  the  best  means  of  attaining  to  bappiness,  aod  eojoTing, 

in  a  proper  manner,  the  favours  of  the  gods.  6.  Non  Ut  corpns  eras  sint  pcctorr.   ~  Tboa 

wast  not  a  mere  body  wfthout  a  mind."  The  reference  is  to  the  hour  of  his  birth,  and  the 
passage  may  therefore  be  parnphrased  as  follows :  "  Nature  did  not  f«rui  tbec  a  mere  bodr," 
&,c.    Compare  the  explanation  of  Dftring:  "  Tibi  mto  non  dttrant  ingenii  amimiqm  Jtsmt- 

fatcs."  7.  Artemquc  Jruendi.    *«  And  the  true  art  of  enjoying  them.,f  S.  lonat.  In 

thesense  of  opt*t.  Nutrieula.   "  An  affeetionate  nurse."  Alumno.  qui  tapart  dfsri 

jHtssiU  Slc.    The  connecling  link  in  the  cbain  of  construction  is  as  follows :  Alvmm  Uii 

qualistucs,  Qa»,  &c  9.  Fari  quae  sentiat.    "To  express  his  tboughts"  v*ith  pttpdtty 

and  elegance.   The  allusion  is  to  ability  in  public  speaking.  10.  Gratia.    '*  Inaaeoce." 

We  have  no  single  term  in  our  language  capable  of  eipressing  the  full  force  oi  grntk.  as 
here  employed.  It  is  nsed,  in  tbe  present  instancef  tn  what  grammarians  tenn  bota  a  nassive 
and  an  artivc  sense,  denoting  as  well  the  favour  of  the  powerful  towards  llbolias,  a>  th&t 
pecultar  deportmenton  hisown  part,  by  wbicb  hc  had  conciiiated  the  esteom  Md  coo&dcnec 
of  others. 

12.  hder  spem  curanunu,  kc.  The  advice  bere  given  is  tbat  by  which  Horace  reguUted 
his  own  course  of  conduct.  An  Epicurean,  observe»  Sanadon,  who  considers  every  day  ai 
his  last,  will  enjoy  the  pleasure  tbat  day  brings.  He  bounds  all  his  hopes.  fears.  cares  and 
projects  in  this  little  compass,  witbout  disquietiug  himself  about  what  may  happen  on  tbe 
roorrow,  whicb  neither  depends  upon  him  nor  he  upon  it.  Such  is  the  doctrine  to  wbiclj 
Horace  attributcs  his  own  joyous  pright  of  bodyf  bis  good  bumour,  and  easy  carelessnes?  »f 
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jiie.-*— 14.  Grate  supervenict  qxiae  non  fperabtiur  hora.  Uopc,  reroarks  Saoadon,  sometimes 
takes  from  us  roore  pleasure  than  it  gives  us.  An  unexpected  blessiug  is  always  best  re- 
ceived,  becausc  tbe  hcart,  not  baving  wasted  itself  io  desiring,  seu;es»its  plcasure  vvith  its 
whole  force.  Even  the  surprise  is  a  new  pleasure.  Compare  also  the  language  of  Seneca, 
(Ep.  12.)  'Insomnumituri  Uuti  hUaresque  dicav.us.  Vxzi  tt  quem  dtdcrat  cursum  fortunn 
pcregi.  Crastinum  si  adjtctrU  Deus,  laeti  rccifiamus.  JtU  beatusimvs  et  securus  est  tui  posscuor, 

<jui  crastinum  sine  soUicitudine  expectat.    Quisquis  dixit,  Viii,  quotidie  ad  lucnun  surgit."  

1 3.  Pinguem  et  nitidum bene curata  cute.      Fat  and  sleek  witb  good  keepiog."  16.  Epicuri 

d*  grtge porcum.  Tbis  servcs  to  keep  up  and  render  more.definite  tbc  allusion  contaiued  ia 
tbe  preceding  lines.  Tbe  Epicureaos,  io  consequenco  -of  the  corrupt  and  degenerate 
maxims  of  some  of  tbeir  number  relative  to  pleasurc,  were  stigrnatised,  in  the  popular  lan- 
^uage  of  tbe  day,  as  mere  sensualists,  though  many  of  tbem  were  inost  undeserving  of  this 
ohloquy.  Horace,  therefore,  playfully  applies  to  bimself  one  of  the  well-known  phrases 
that  were  wont  to  be  uscd  by  their  cpemies,  as  asweepiug  denanciation  of  ell  the  followers 
of  Epicuros. 


EPISTLK  5.  Tbe  poet  iuvites  Torquatus  to  come  aiid  sup  witb  hioi  on  the  morrow,  the 
feslival  of  Julius  Caesars  nativity.  He  promises  bim  a  homely  entertain- 
ment,  but  a  welcome  reception,  and  that  wbat  is  wanting  in  magnificence  shall  be  made  up 
jn  neatness  and  cleanliness.  We  bave  in  tbis  epistle  some  strokesof  moralily,  for  whicb  Tor- 
nnatus  oiight  possibly  have  occasion.  They  are  enlivened  by  a  pnnegyric  on  winc,  short, 
but  spirited,  as  if  it  were  a  dcclaration  of  the  good  huraour  wilh  which  he  proposcd  to  re- 
ceive  his  guest. 

 ,  

1.  &i  potes  Archiacis  couviva,  &c.   "  lf  tbou  canst  prevait  on  tbyself  to  recline  as  a  gucst 
upon  sbortcoucbes  made  byArcbias."    Consult  Various  Readings.    Tbesbort  couches 

*  made  by  Arcbias,  a  mechanic  of  the  day,  werc  plain  and  common  ooes,  used  only  by  per- 

*  sons  in  njoderata  circumstauces.-r— 2.  tnodica  coenare  timcs,  &c.  "  And  ort  not  afraid 
i  to  sup  on  all  kind  of  berbs  from  a  di&h  of  moderatc  size."  Some  commeotators  under- 
j  stand  by  otus  omne  not  mercly  a  supper  of  herbs,  but  so  small  a  quantity  of  tbem  tbat  tbe 
'    guest  sball  leave  none  behind.    Thus  Botbe  rcmarks,  "  Omne :  ita  ut  nihU  niinquas,  sed  co 

solo  ciuo  saticris."   Tbis  is  altogetbcr  incorrect.    Omne  Is  bere  equivalent  simply  to  cvjusvis 

-  generU.  Nor  would  tbe  promised  entertainmcnt  be,  after  all,a  contemptible  one  ;  for  Cicero 
tells  us  tbey  dresscd  berbs  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  could  be  more  delicious.— — 3. 
Supremo  sole.   "  Toward  sun-set."  Torquate,   The  individual  here  addrcssed  is  supposcd 

i  to  be  thc  same  with  the  Torquatus  unto  whom  the  seventb  ode  of  the  fourth  book  is  in- 
scribed.  Manebo.   "I  shall  expect  tbee."      1.  Jierum  Tauro.    Understand  consule. 

-  The  second  consulship  of  T.  Statilius  Taurus  was  A.  U*  C.  727,  whence  Bcntley.  reckoning 
to  thc  time  when  this  epistle  is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  makes  the  wine  io  queslion 
betwecn  sii  and  teven  years  of  age.- — Dijfusa.  "  Made."  The  term  properly  alludes 
to  the  pouring  of  the  wine  into  tbe  vessels  intended  to  receive  it,  wben  the  fermcntation  io 

the  vat  had  ceased.  Palustres  inttr  Minturnas,  &c.    "  Between  marsby  Minturnae  and 

Pelrinum  in  the  territory  of  Sinuessa."   As  regards  Minturnae.  compare  Explanalory 

„    Notes,  Ode  3. 17.  7.   Petrinum  was  a  village  in  tbe  Sinuessan  district.  Compare,  as  regards 
tbe  locality  here  alluded  to,  Excursus  8.  to  the  first  book  of  Odes,  page  133.  and,  for  somc 
f     remarks  on  Sinuessa,  Explaoatory  Psotes,  Serm.  1.  6.  40. 

'       cy,  Mclius.  "  Better  thao  wbat  I  havc  mentwned^  Refcmng  not  only  (q  tbe  w^nc  bij^ 
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alio  to  the  vegetables  of  which  the  poet  has  gpoken.  -  ■  Arcesse,  trl  impcnim  ftr.    *'  Oroer 
it  to  be  brought  hither,  or  clse  obey  the  cotnraanda  that  I  impose,"  i.  e.  or  else  submtt  to  me. 
Arccsse,  according  to  the  best  comoientators,  is  equivalent  here  to  **  afferri  jubc.**  Soroe 
cditors  understantf  me,  and  suppose  the  meaning  to  bc  this,  "  s>end  for  me  to  come  to  tby 
abode  "    ISuch  an  iaterpretation,  however,  does  not  at  all  accord  witb  the  urbanity  and  ge» 

neral  cbaracter  of  the  poet.  Jmpmuin  fer.    Cooipare  the  explanatioo  of  Gesner: 

"  Patert  tibi  a  me  imperari,  tawfuam  domino  conrwii:'  7.  Tibi.    The  schotiast  weD  ei- 

plains  thi*  by  "  t»  honortm  tuum,"  "in  honour  of  thee."  8.  Lercs  spcs.    "Tfcy  rant 

hopes."   Tbe  reference  here  is  unknown.    Some  suppose  tbat  Torquatus  cntertahied  at 

tlhis  time  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  public  office.  Certamina  divitiarmm.    An  eiegaot 

cspression,  to  denote  the  striviog  to  be  richer  than  othcrs.    Compare  tbe  scboliast :  -  Cer- 

tamina:  quibus  sertamut  anteire  ditiorts:'   Compare  also  8erm.  1.  1.  112.  9.  El  yfwrk. 

causam.   The  scboliast  informs  us,  tbat  Moscbus  was  a  rhetorician  of  Pergatnos,  woose 

defence  Torquatus  and  Asinius  Pollio  undertook  wben  he  waa  accosed  of  poisoaing.  

Cras  nato  Caesarc  fcstus,  &.C.  The  festival  here  aliuded  to  was  the  nativity  of  Julias  Caeser, 
(diri  Caesaris.)  Macrobius  (Sat.  1.  12.)  states,  that  Caesar  was  born  on  the  foertii  day 
before  the  Ides  of  July,  whicb  would  be  the  Iwelfth  of  tbat  month,  ahd  ■  from  Dio  C&ssius 
we  learn,  that  as  the  Apollinarian  games  were  annually  celebrated  on  tbat  day,  and  as  itvas 
forbidden  by  tbe  Sibylline  booksto  blend  tbe  festival  of  any  other  god  with  that  of  Apotlo, 
Caesar's  birth-day  was  ordcred  to  be  solemnised  on  ihe  day  previous,  tbe  eleventb.  The 
same  writer  states,  that  this  arrangement  was  originally  made  by  tbe  triumvirs,  wboiiso 
first  directed  his  birth-day  to  be  celebrated,  about  two  years  after  his  deeth.  Tbe  peopfe 
were,  by  their  command,  to  appear  on  this  occasion  crowned  witb  Ianrei,  and  waoever 
neglected  the  observance  of  the  day  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  vengeance  of  Jupher,  and  tfce 
deceased  god  bimself.  (Dio  Cassius,  47.  18.)  Tbe  opinion  bere  stated,  whicb  makes  tae 
festival  in  queslion  tbe  natal  day  of  Julius  Caesar,  is  at  least  as  old  as  Porpayrioa,  wbo 
says,  "  Dwi  Catsaris  nataltm  sitptijicat"  Torretitius,  however,  thinks  that  Horace  nK&ns  the 
birth  of  some  young  prince,  graudson  of  Augustus.  To  give  this  cenjecture  a  kind  oi  ee/- 
taioty,  Rodellius  and  Sanadon  proclaim  the  festival  in  honour  of  Caius  Caesar,  eidest  sonof 
Agrippa  and  Jolia.    Bnt  Caius  was  born  in  the  beginniog  of  September,  and  the  crkks,  as 

Francis  remarks,  probably  forgotthe  circumstance  of  lengthening  outthe  sumruer  nigfel  

10.  Dal  veniam  somnumque.  "  Altows  of  indulgence  and  reposc."  YVith  zeniem  ply 
oiiandi,  or  else  bibendi.  Tbe  tcrm  sontnum  refers  to  the  mid-day  slumber,  or  sie$ta,  whteh 
will  be  continued  longer  than  usual  on  account  of  the  nature  of  tbe  day,  and  will  eoahl» 

them  consequently  to  give  more  of  the  nigfat  to  tbe  picasures  of  the  banqocL  fj.  Tcn- 

dcre.    *•  To  lengthen  out." 

12.  Quo  mihi,  fortitna  si  non  eonccditur  uli  ?  The  ordcr  of  conslruction  ts  a?  foJlors:  S* 
non  eoneeditur  uti  fortuna,  quo  miiii  illa  prodest  ?  The  term  fortuna  is  here  equira/est  to 
laeiandi  occasione,  and  the  passage  may  bc  rendcred  as  follows ;  "  If  it  is  not  permitted  me 
to  enjoy*an  opportunity  for  festive  indulgence,  of  what  advantage  is  itto  me  when  H  comes  ?" 

 13.  Parcus  ob  ktrtdit  euram,  &c    "  He  that  lives  sparingly,  and  pinches  oioself  too 

much  out  of  regard  to  his  heir  is  neit-door-neighbour  to  a  madman.Tt  LiteraHr,  -shj  by 
the  side  of  the  madraan.*'   Tbe  use  of  assidet  is  here  extreroely  elegant.  Compare  tho 

opposite  eipression,  "  Dissidere  ab  insano"  15  Patiarqve  vet  inconsnUus  haberl   u  And 

I  will  be  conlent  to  be  regarded  even  as  inconsiderate  and  foolish."    VVe  have  no  singlc 

epithet  that  appears  to  convey  the  full  force  of  in(onsullus  in  this  passage.  16.  Qaid  uoti 

tbrittas  dcsignat.  "  What  does  not  wine  effect  7"  or,  more  freely,  u  to  wbat  lenglhs  docs  not 
wine  proceedt"  Compare  the  remark  of  Donatus,  (ad  Terent.  Adelph.  J.  2.  7  )  "  Designare 

esl  rtm  novam  facert,  in  utramqtte  parUm,  et  bonam  ct  malam:'  18.  Addocet  arlcs.    Maoy  of 

the  commentators  strangely  err,  in  making  this  expression  mean  that  wine  haspotvcr  to  teach 
the  arts  .'  Thus  Watson,  forexample,  renders  it,  "  and  teaches  in  a  moment  tbe  whoie  circte 
cf  arts."  while  Bazter  observes.  "tT^geatam  ficnk  <td  jpetxt.jptmdai  dxmpttnas:'    A  notsWe 
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discovery  torsootb !  Tbe  poet  intends  raerely  to  convey  the  idea,  that  wine  warms  and 
animates  the  hreast  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  plans.  Hcnce  the  clause  may  be  ren- 
dered :  "  teachea  new  means  for  the  accoraplishment  of  wbat  we  desire."  The  force  of  the 
preposition  in  addocet  must  be  carefully  marked.— 19.  Fecundi  calius  quem  non  fccere 
discrtum  7  "  Whom  have  not  tbe  soul-inspiring  cups  made  etoquent  ?"  The  e pithet/ec undi, 
as  here  employed.  is  made  by  some  to  signify,  *•  full,"  or  "ovcrflowing,"  but  witb  much 

less  propricty.    It  is  precisely  equivaleot  to  animum  ftcundum  rtddcntcs.  20.  Solutunr. 

Understand  curii\ 

21.  Haec  egoproeurare  et  idoncus  imperor,  &c.  «  I,  who  am  both  the  proper  jMrson,  and 
not  nnwiUing,  am  charged  to  take  care  of  tbe  following  particulars,"  i.  e.  jtbe  task  that 

bestsuits  me.  and  whicb  I  willingly  undertake,  fs  as  follows:  22.  Ne  turpe  toral.  '« Tbat 

no  dirty  covering  on  tbe  couch."    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serra.  2.  4.  84.  Ne 

sordida  mappa.    "No  foul  napkin."   Compare  Expianatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  4.81.  23. 

Cotruiitt  naret.   "May  wrinkle  the  nose,"  i.  e.  may  give  offence  to  any  of  the  guests.  Ac- 

cording  to  Quintilian,  Horace  wasthe  first  tbat  used  tbe  verb  eorrugo.  Ne  non  et  cantharus 

ct  lanx,  &e.  "  That  both  the  bowl  and  the  dish  may  show  thee  to  thyself,"  i.  e.  may  be  so 
bright  and  clean,  that  thou  mayest  see  thyself  in  them.    As  regards  the  cantharus,  com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  20.  2.  26.  Eliminet.'  Elegantly  used  for  cvulget.  Com- 

pare  Plutarch,  de  mu/.  instit.  ru  Aior6ctf  vdpBntca  koI  \tfhjv  ovyKaQlipovciv,     ftit  iiov  uvnpovtittv  rutv 

iv  oivw  vXr)upiXri6ivTuv  y  wvd.ott  tai  rd  Mitu  tivfiuova  avuitirav.        Ut  COtat  par  jungaturqUC 

pari.  '«That  equal  may  mcet  and  be  joined  with  equal."  Par  is  bere  taken  in  a  very  ex« 
tensive  sense,  and  denotes  not  only  equality  of  age,  but  also  congeniality  of  feeling  and 

sentiment.   Compare  the  Greek  adage,  ipuf  *Xi«a  r/p.  26.  Butram  Septiemmquc.  The 

names  of  two  of  the  guests    Consult  Various  Readings.  27.  Coena  prior.   "A  prior 

engagement"  Potior.    Compare  tbe  explaaation  of  Doring:  "  Cotnae  apud  me  prat- 

fcrenda."  28.  Umbris.   "  Attendant  friends."   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  8. 

22.  29.  Sed  nimis  arcta  premunt  olidae,  &c.   m  But  a  strong  scent  renders  too  crowded 

an  entertainment  disagreeable/  As  regarcb  the  moreliteral  meaniag  of  olidat  caprae,  com- 
pare  the  remark  of  Doring  :  "  Capriuus  vd  hircinus  fottor  smb  alis  hominum."  Horace  is 
thougbt.to  have  bad  some  particular  individual  in  view,  and  hence  tbe  observation  of  D6« 
ring:  "  Raud  dubie  Horatius  respexit  ahrpum.  qucm,  hoc  malo  laborantcm,  umbram  adduei  no- 
lcbat,  addita  causa,  ne,  si  Torqualus  plurts  secum  adductrtt  umbras,  alarum  utc  odor  convizis 

arrttus  aeeumbentibus  co  gravior  et  molcstior  csset.1'  Prcmunt.    Equivalent  to  motcstia  af- 

fciunt.  30.  Tu  quotus  csse  veUs  rescfibe.    *'  Do  thou  write  rae  back  word,  of  what  num- 

ber  thou  roayest  wish  to  be  one,"  i.  e.  how  large  a  party  thou  mayest  wish  to  meet.— 
31.  Atria  servantem.  *'  Who  keeps  guard  in  thy  baH."  i.  e.  wbo  watches  for  tbee  there, 
either  to  prefer  some  suit,  or  else  to  show  bis  respect  bv  becoming  one  of  tby  retinne.— — 
Postico.   Understand  otliot  and  compare  tbe  Grcek  +tviotoo<*. 


EPISTLE  6.   Tbe  poet,  witb  philosophieal  gravity,  teaches  his  friend  Numicius,  that  human 
happiness  springs  from  the  mind  when  tbe  latter  is  accustomed  to  view 
every  thing  with  a  cool  and  dispassionate  eye,  and,  neither  in  proaperity  nor  adversity, 
wondcrs  at  any  thing,  but  gocs  on  undisturbed  in  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  and  virtne. 


*'To  wonder  at  nothing,"  i.  e.  to  be  astonished  at  nothing  that  we  see 
around  us,  or  that  occurs  to  us  in  the  path  of  our  existence,  to  look  on  every  tfaing  with  a 
cooland  tmdistorbed  eye,  to  jodge  of  evcry  tbing  dispassionttely,  to  Taloe  or< 
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uotbing  above  itself.    Hence  resultstbe  gcncral  idea  of  the  pbrasc  to  covet  nntoinfaa- 
modcratejy,  to  bc  too  intent  on  nothing,  and,  on  the  otber  hand,  lo  think  nothing  nna- 
atarming  or  adverse  than  it  reatly  b :  Corapare  the  iOavpecTta  of  Democritus,  and  tbt  x& 
mark  of  tlie  scholiast:  "  Pythagoras  inlcrro-zatui,  quid  tam  diulnmo  siudio  jrrofirerct.  rerpor^» 
jVu*  atmkra  i,"  (^i^tr  ^«/«(fiv.)   Compare  also  the  explanation  of  Gesner :  **  Admaran  tx 
hac  duripiina  est  ma^num  putare,  h.  e.  taide  rel  expetendttm  rel  arers.mdum.r  and  > 
Doring :  "  Nil  admirari,  natfo  emnino  re,  «rr  tate  rire  tasri, 

reAa*  errfuis  nariter  atyue  tn  honis  mentem  urvare."  Kumici.  Tbe 

was  one  of  the  ancient  bouses.  The  individual  here  addresscd.  however,  is  not  kaowa.  ife 
would  seem  f  o  bave  been  some  perton  that  was  too  intent  on  the  arqoisHkm  of  ricfefs,  md 
Ihe  attaining  to  pnblic  offire. — -3.  Et  deccdentia  certu  ttmporn  momentis.      A»d  tbe  f«*on.a 

retiring  at  fixed  periods."  5.  Imbuti.   "Agiteted."  The  idea  intcnded  to  becoateyta 

by  thisclause  is  well  expressed  by  Gesner:  "  Sapttntu  esi,  ntm  mrtture  sibi  mwdamm  efc 
edipsi  solis,  a  Satmrniet  Martis  cotijunctwne  et  srmilibus,  quae  gemethiiaca  suj*r&a»  hmetr 
Tbus,  the  wUe  man  contemplates  the  heavens,  and  the  bodies  that  move  in  tbem,  t*  weH 
03  thc  several  changes  of  the  seasons,  without  any  feeling  of  astonisbment  or  aiarn,  forht 
knows  them  to  be  governed  by  regnlar  andstated  laws,  under  the  direetioo  ofaniseand 
benevolent  providence.  Baxter  thinks  that  the  reference  here  is  to  tbe  atheists  of  tkt  cxy : 
but  he  is  decidedly  wrong. 

6.  Maris.    Understand  munera.    The  reference  is  to  the  pearls,  fcx.  of  tbe  East.  : 

Ludicra.    '«  The  public  shows."  .bnici  dona  Quiriiis.   An  allusion  to  the  offices  cosfcr 

rcd  by  tbe  peoplc  on  the  candidatcs  to  wbom  they  are  well-disposed.  3.  <£ao  stnss  ei 

CreT      With  wbat  spntirnents  and  look  ?*'  9.  Fcre  miratur  eodam  quo  ctrpiax  pac!o. 

"  Rates  uVm  by  tbe  same  high  standard  almost  as  be  who  actually  desires  them."*  Com- 
parc  the  remark  of  (jcsnur :  "  Mirari  est  magnum  pularc,  ut  dirimus.  Hoc  /adt  sta  :i*>tt  ee.n 
minus  qtuim  quir.upit."  Horace,  after  speaking  of  tbose  whoset  a  high  value  on  ricbes,  puV 
lic  shows,  popular  applause,  and  elevation  to  office,  turns  his  discourse  upon  men  o(  a  les* 
declared  ambition,  who  do  not  so  much  desire  these  things,  as  fear  tbeir  contraries,  poverty, 
solitude,  disgracc.  He  statcs  that  both  procced  on  the  same  wrong  principle,  and  thtl  bolh 
rate  things  too  higbly,  the  former  dircctly,  the  Intter  indirectly  ;  for  he  wbo  dreads  porerty, 
solitude,  and  disgrace,  tbinks  aa  highly,  infact,  of  their  opposites,  aJthough  he  does  no*  poa- 

tively  seek  aficr  them,  as  he  who  makei  thcm  the  objects  of  his  pursuit.  10.  Parar  "  Ac 

tiupleasant  disturbance  of  mind."  11.  Inpro cisa  simul sperics,  kc.  Tbe  idea  intendedtobe 

conveyed  b,  that  tbe  moment  any  thing  uneipeciedly  adverse  bappens,  both  are  eqaaflr 
alarmad;  the  one  lest  he  roay  lose  wbat  he  is  seeking  for,  the  other  lest  he  inay  fa/f  htto 

what  he  is  anxious  to  avold.   Neither  of  them  gaaes  with  calmness  on  mtsfortuoe  12 

Quid  ad  rem.    •«  VVhat  maUers  it."_14.  Torpet.    "  He  stupidly  gazes." 

16.  Ultraquam  saJis  cst.   "  Beyond  properbounds."   To  show  that  tbere  ts  ne  ei ■fftion 
to  tha  rule  which  he  has  laid  down,  and  that  the  feeling  which  prodoccs  feax  or  desire,  is 
equalty  vicious  and  hurtful,  the  poct  observes,  that  were  even  vtrtne  its  object,  it  wpald  not 
coase  to  be  blameable,  if  it  raises  too  violent  desires  even  ftfter  virtue  itaelf.    For  rirtne  can 
never  consist  in  exces*  of  any  kind.   Thus  Cicero  remarks,  ( Tuse.  QuacsL  4.)  "  Xu&a  ztl 
tytimimm  remm  sedala  tamen  ettranquUla  esse  debenL"— 17.  I nttne.  argtnluTxA  nermoree- 
tus.  Scc.   Ironkal.   The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  appears  to  be  as  follows     H  wc 
ought  to  fix  our  minds  too  intently  upon  nothing,  and  if  even  virtuc  itself  forms  no  excep- 
tion  to  thi«  rulc,  but  may  become  blameable.  like  olher  things,  when  carried  to  e\cessTbotr 
little  sh<»uld  our  attention  be  turned  to  tbe  acquisition  of  riches,  of  popnlar  favour,  and  of 
otber  objects  equally  fleeting  and  transitory.   Go,  now,  and  scek  tbese  ricbes,  rtrive  to  be- 
comc  conspicuous  bcfore  the  eyes  of  nll  for  the  splendours  of  affloence,  present  tbyself  ss 
n  candidate  for  public  honours,  and  fix  npon  the.e  the  gaze  of  admiring  tbousands.  waik 
thou  art  haranguing  thcm  from  the  rostra  ;  and  whcn  all  this  is  done,  and  the  object  of 
\vi*he5  is  attfincd.thcn  «ink  into  thc  ^rnvp.  thnt  leveller  of  all  distinction$,  ant!  be  forcoffen 
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 Argenlum.   «  Vases  of  silver."   Understand  faetum.-^-Marmor  vclus.    "  Ancient  sta. 

lues."  ^era.    "  Bronze  vessels."  Artes.   "  Works  of  art."  18.  Swptcc.  Com- 

pare  the  scholiast :  "  Cum  admiratione  adspice."  19.  Loqucntem.    "'WhUe  haranguing  iu 

public."    Equi valent  to,  "  verba  facientcm  eoram  poputo."  20.  Gnavns  mane  forum,  &c. 

The  allusion  here  is  either  to  the  pleading  of  causes,  and  the  gain  as  well  as  popularity  re- 
sulting  therefrom,  or  else.and  what  nppcars  more  probahte,  to  the  money-matters  transacted 
in  the  forom,  tbe  Iftying  out  money  at  Intcrest,  the  collecttng  it  in,  &c— — 21.  Dotnlibus. 
"  Gained  by  marriage,"  i.  e.  forming  a  part  or  thc  whole  of  a  whVs  dowry.— 22.  Mutus. 

Sotne  individual  is  bere  meant,  of  ignoble  birth,  but  enriched  by  marriage.  Indignum, 

quod  sit  prjotbus  ortus.  "  Wltat  would  be  shamefut  indeed,  sincc  he  is  sprung  from  raeancr 
parents."  23.  Mirabilu.    Equivaient  to  invidendus.   Compare  the  Greek  frA«r£«. 

24.  Quidquid  sub  terra  est,  otc.  We  have  here  the  apodosis  of  the  sentence  which  began 
at  the  17th  verse.  It  is  continued  on  to  the  end  of  the  27th  verse.  The  idea  intended  to 
be  conveyed  is,  that  as  whatever  is  concealed  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  will  one  day  or 
other  3ee  the  light,  so  wbatever  now  shines  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  one  day  or 
other  descend  into  it.  Though  thou  art  now  conspicuous  for  wealth  and  public  honours, 
yet  sooner  or  latcr  shalt  thou  go  to  that  abidingplace,  whithcr  Numa  and  Ancus  have  gono 
before.  Compare  SophocJes,  Ajax.  639.  %p6vos  f ttt  r  a6tf\a  *ai  favlvra  Kpinrtrat.     "25.  Quum. 

Equivolent  to  qnamris.  Dcnc  notum.  Comparc  thc  cxplanation  of  Ddring  :  "  Et  hononbus 

tl  magnificentia  nobUcnx." — —26.  Porticus  Agrippac.  The  portico  here  alludcd  to  was  in  the 
viclnity  of  tbe  Pantheon.  an<>ther  of  the  splendid  works  for  which  the  capital  was  indebted 
to  the  publtc  spirit  and  munificence  of  Agrippn.    ln  this  the  upper  classes  and  the  rich 

were  accostomed  to  take  exercise  by  wnlking.  Via  Appi.   The  Appian  way  wasano- 

ther  general  place  of  resortfor  the  wealtby  and  the  great,  especially  in  their  chariots.  Com- 
pare  Epode  4.  14.— 27.  Numa  quo  dttenit  et  Ancus.    Comparc  Ode  4.  7.  15.  seqq. 

28.  Si  latus  aut  rcnts,  &c.  The  train  of-ideas  is  as  follows :  If  tltou  art  labonring  under 
any  acute  disease,  drive  it  off  by  usin^  proper  remedies ;  if  thou  art  desirous  of  living 
faappily,  come,  despise  the  allurements  of  pleasure,  and  foflow  the  footsteps  of  vtrtue,  for 
sbc  alone  can  teach  thee  the  true  conrse  which  thon  art  to  pursue.  II",  however,  tbou  art  of 
opinron,  that  vtrtue  cohsists  tnerelyin  words,  not  in  actnal  practlce,  as  n  grove  appcarsto 
thee  to  b'e  merely  a  parcet  of  trees,  and  to  derive  no  part  of  its  venerable  character  from  the 
worahip  of  the  gods  cefebrated  within  its  preclncts well  then.  prefer  rlches  to  virtoe,  use  all 
thy  spfcod  in  their  acqoisition,  see  that  no  one  enter  the  harbour  before  thee,  take  care  that 
no  los9  be  incurred,  let  the  round  stim  of  a  thousand  tnlents  be  made  up,  and  others  at  the 
back  of  that.   In  fine,  take  from  sovereign  money  whatever  she  bestows,  and  shine  with 

these  before  the  eyes  of  men.  Tentantur.  «  Are  attacked."  29.  Fvgam  moffn.  "  Some 

remedy  that  may  put  the  disorder  to  flight."— 30.  Fortis  omisns  koc  agc  delieiis.  "l>o 

thoo,  abandoning  pleasures,  attend  strenuously  to  this,"  i.  e.  the  pursult  of  virtue.  32. 

Cavs,  ne  ftortus  octuptt  attcr.    «  Take  care  that  no  one  gain  the  harboor  before  thee."  Com- 

pare,  aa  regards  occupet,  the  Greek  usage  in  the  verb  fBdpnv.  33.  Ne  Cibvtdtka  nc  Bithyn* 

megotia  ntrdas.  "That  tboti  loose  not  the  profits  of  thy  trade  with  Cibyra,  tvith  Bitbyma," 
i.e.  by  the  cargoes  being  brought  too  rate  intothe  harbour,  and  aftertbe  favonrable  moment 
for  rcallsing  a  profit  on  them  has  gone  hy.  Compare  the  explahation  of  Doring:  "itfcr- 
catotts  Rotnani  e  Cibyra  et  Bitkynia  merces  suaspctere  soicbant,  qtuts  quidcm  qui  non  maturius 
adrchendas  curdbant,  negotia  sna,  h.  e\  q*iaestum,  ptrdebant"^——Cibyratica.  Cibyra  was  a 
floaftaning  commercial  city,  in  the  south-west  angle  of  Phrygia,  between  Lycia  and  Caria. 
Compare  Lcmptiere'?  Ctassieal  Dict.  Anthon's  ed.- — Bkltyna.   As  regards  tbe  commercc 

cariried  nn  between  Bithynia  and  ltaly,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  35.  7.  34. 

JWWc  tdtcnla  rotundcntur.   «*  Let  ttte  rodnd  sum  of  a  thoUsand  talents  be  made  up."—— 

A  Itcta.     Uoderstaml  mitle  talenta,  for  a  literal  trnhslation.  35.  Et  quae  pars  quadrif- 

/rcn-tum.    «  Ahd  the  part  that  ma^  rehder  the  heap  fourfold/,  I.  e.  raay  complete  the  stim  ot" 
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four  lhou?and  talents.  3«.  Seilieet.    •«  For."  Fidem.   *:  CredK." — 37.  RtpuFt 

cnaia.   "  Sovereign  Money."   Coropare  Serm.  2.  3.  94.  ttqq  38.  At  bemt  *vmmtn 

decorat,  Scc.  "  And  Persuasion  and  Venus  adorn  the  well>moneyed  man  "  i.  e.  tbe  m 
man  easily  finds  flatterers,  to  style  him  an  cloquent  and  persuasive  speaker,  a  pleasinj  «J 
ugreeable  companion,  &c. 

39.  Bfanripiii  locuples  egtt  atris,  &c.  The  connection  ia  the  train  of  idc as  is  as  itXinr 
Heap  up  riches ;  not  such,  bowever,  as  the  king  of  the  Cappadocians  bas,  wsoposdKs 
many  slavea  indeed,  but  is  poor  in  rooney  ;  but  such  as  Lucullus  is  saidtohavtUd,«bo 
was  so  wealthy  that  he  kncw  not  the  extent  of  his  ricbes.   For,  being  askedoa  oaeocet- 

sion,  &c.  Cappadocum  rtx.    The  greater  part  of  h*-  Cappadocians  were.fro»  ttedes- 

potic  nature  of  their  government,  actual  slaves,  and  the  nation  would  seemto  Uttbeen 
so  completely  wedded  toservitude,  that  when  the  Romans  offered  them  tbeir  liberty>y 
refu>ed,  andchose  Ariobareunes  for  their  king.  O  th.-  oti-er  hand,  money  waswjomti* 
they  paid  tbeir  trtbute  in  mules  and  horses.  Ciccro,  speaking  of  them  in  a  letterfoAt/ka 
(6.  1.).  says :  "  Et  mchereule  ego  <fa  judica  :  nihil  itlo  rtgno  spoliatius,  nikii  ngtteati»m — 
40  Nefueris  hic  tu.    »•  B"  not  tbou  like  bim."  i.  e.  do  not  want  money  as  he  does,  bot  get 

plettty  of  it !   The  6na1  syllable  of  /ueris  U  lengthened  by  the  arsis,  CUsajfa-  Vut 

chlatnys  was  a  railitary  cloak,  generally  of  a  purple  colour.— — LucuUut.  Tbe  fanossKV 
man  commander  agaiast  Mithridates  and  Tigranes.    Tbe  story  here  told  is  no  doabt  a 
cxaggerated,  yet  it  is  wcll  known  tbat  Lucuilus  lived  with  a  roagnificenceiiattst  »mj«EU>5 
belief.    Hisimmense  riches  were  acquired  in  his  Eastern  campaigns.— 4i  TsliertL  fie- 
ferring  to  the  persoo  wbo  made  the  request,  eitber  tbe  individual  that  bid  cbaife  of  the 

scenic  arrangements  for  the  occasion,  orelse  one  of  the  aediles.  &  £nm 

"  That  house  is  but  poorly  furoished."  46  Failunt.    "  Escape  the  nokeatn — 

si  rcssota  potest  acert,  &c.  Thc  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  os  folloa».  tf  taea  thou 
tbinkest  virtue  .i  mere  namc,  and  if  riches  alone  (res  sola)  can  make  and  keenitaaabappy. 
make  the  acquisition  of  them  ihy  first  and  last  work. 

•  * 

49.  SiforturuUum  specics  et  i>ralia  praesUU.    "  If  spiendour  and  popularity  mikein» 
fortonate."   Species  has  here  a  general  reference  to  external  spleodonr,  eateraal  foitj, 
Compare  th«  latiguage  of  Cicero  (in  Pis.  11.)  "Magnum  nomcn  cA,  ma^ia  spiaa.^ 

diftnkas,  magua  mnjcstcs  eonsuiis."  50.  Mercemur  scrvum,  qui  dictet  nomtna,  Ac  "Coot, 

let  us  purchase  a  slave  to  tell  us  the  names  of  the  citiseais,  to  jog  os  every  now  asd 
tbe  left  side,  and  make  us  stretch  oot  oor  hand  over  all  interveoing  obstacle*."  *ketP* 
dera  actually  refers  to  bere,  remaios  a  malter  of  mere  conjectnre.    Soroe  rcfer  il  tatbeW 
didate's  aimost  losing  his  balance  in  his  eagerness  to  salute  anotber.   An  eaplaoaU"» 
iorced  to  be  for  a  moment  tolerated.    Ferrarins,  (de  rt  vett.  3.  2.),  whose  opinion  Pea&*u' 
ously  advocates,  understands  it  in  the  sense  of  pondera  togoe,  and  as  referrioj  to  w&PJ 
encumberiBg  the  movements  of  the  arm,  so  that  the  slave  Lids  his  master  kh 
arm  »nd  hand  from  thc  gown.    Compare  the  language  of  Fea :    "  Sernan  ^f*1^ 
num  cogert.  tona.  brachium  exerere,  trans  togam,  brachw  alqut  humero  obduciam  &n*-'t:  f*c' 
quoniam  brachium  premeret,  et  oncrarzt,  idcopoeiict  pondera  appeUat.'    But  if  wtft 
deed  the  meaning  which  the  poet  intended  to  convey,  we  can  hardly  imagioe*»1  •*  woul^ 
have  oroitted  to  exprcss  to?ae  m  his  test.   It  seems  better,  therefore,  to  refer  the  w»ltt 
question  to  any  intervening  obstacle,  which  prevents  the  parties  coming  io  Beartf  w»^1 
such  as  stones,  timber,  and  other  articlcs  of  the  kind,  either  lying  in  the  way  or 
ried  through  the  streets.— The  general  allusion  in  tbis  passage  is  to  tbe  officeof  nm^' 
The  Romans,  wben  they  stood  candidate  for  any  officc,  and  wanted  to  ingrstitte  tkm^ 
with  the  pcople,  went  nlways  accompanied  by  a  slave,  wboae  sole  basine»  if  wts  to 
tbe  namcs  and  conditions  of  the  citicens,  aud  secretly  inform  hb  master,  that  tht  W« 
mifht  know  how  to  faiiite  thcm  by  their  proper  names.  As  regajds  th«  *tore  of  tftn  ^ 
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Ution,  and  thc  high  estimation  in  whicb  it  was  held  by  those  addressed,  compare  Explanato- 
ry  Notes,  Serm.  2. 5.  31. 

52.  Hic  tnultum  in  Fabia  valet,  &e.  Tbe  slave  now  whisrers  into  his  master's  ear :  "This 
roan  has  great  influeuce  in  the  Fabian  tribe,  that  one  in  tbe  Vetiue."  With  Fabia  and  Vtlina 
respectively  undcrstand  tribu.  Tbe  number  of  tribes  was  originnlly  three :  they  were  after. 
wards  encrcased  to  thlrty-five.  Tbe  Fabian  tribe  derived  its  nalue  from  tbe  gens  Fabia. 
The  Veline  took  its  appellation  from  the  lacus  Velinus,  in  the  Sabinc  territory.  This  last- 
mentioned  one,  together  witb  thattermcd  Quirina,  wercadded  A.  U.  C.  513,  and  completed 
the  full  numberstared  above.    When  an  influentiai  person  gained  the  votes  of  a  tribe  for 

any  candidate,  be  was  said  "  tribum  eonfieere  illi."  -53  Cui  tibet  is  fascts  dabii,  dtc.  The 

altusion  is  now  to  a  third  person.   By  the  term  fascts  is  meant  eitber  the  consulsbip  or  prae- 

torship.   Compare  Lips.  Eiect.  1.23.  Curuleebur.   "  The  curule  cbair."   The  aliusion 

appears,  from  what precedes,  tobe  to  tbe  aedileship,  or  offlce  of  eurule  aedile,  although  the 
seUa  curulis  was  common,  in  fact,  to  atl  the  higher  magistrates.— 54.  Importunus.  **  lnde- 
fatigable  in  bis  efforts."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Ddring :  "  Importunus  jam  dicilur, 
qui  honoren  petcnti  importune  advcrsatur."—Frater,  Pater,  adde.  "  Add  the  titles  of  Brother, 
Father."  Frater  and  Pater  are  liere  taken,  as  the  grammarians  term  i(f  materially.  They 
stand  for  accusatives,  but  being  supposed  to  be  quoted,  as  it  were,  from  the  speccb  of  an- 

other,  wbere  they  are  used  as  vocatives,  they  remain  unaltered  in  form.  55.  Utcuique  cst 

artas,  &c.  The  direction  here  given  is  as  follows:  If  thc  individual  addressed  be  one  of 
lliy  own  age,  or  somewbat  under,  address  him,  in  a  familiar  and  friendly  way,  with  the  tHlc 
of  1  Brother if,  however,  he  he  an  older  man  thah  tbyself,  approach  him  respectfnlly,  and 

salute  him  with  thc  name  of 4  Father.'  Facetus.  "  Courtcously."  Comparethe  eiplanation 

givcn  \ofacetust  in  this  passage,  by  Forcellini :  44  Facetus  :  qui  blande  loquitur,  et  ad  rotunta- 
tcm  altfrius."- — Adopta.  •*  Adopt  him,"  i.  e.  adopt  him  into  thy  family  by  this  salutation, 
address  him  as  a  relation. 

56.  Lueet.  "  'Tis  light."  i.  e.  the  day  is  now  breaking.— — 57.  Gula.  "  Our  appetite  " 
The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  whole  clause  is  as  follows  :  As  soon  as  the  day 

"breaks,  let  us  attend  to  the  calls  of  appetite.  Piscemur  ;  venemur  ;    Instead  ot  mcrely 

saying,  let  us  procure  the  materials  for  the  banquet,  tbe  poet  employs  tbe  common  expressions 
in  the  text,  44  let  us  go  a  fishing,  let  us  go  a  honting,"  that  be  may  bring  in  with  more  effect 

tho  mention  of  Gargilius.  68.  Gargilius.   Who  tbe  individual  liere  alluded  to  was,  is  on- 

known.   The  picture.  howevcr,  whicb  the  poet  draws  of  him  is  a  pleasing  one,  and  might 

very  easily  be  made  to  apply  to  raore  modern  times.  60.  Unus  ut  e  muUis,  bc.   u  To  the 

intent  that  one  mule  out  of  many  migbt  bring  back,  in  tbe  sigbt  ol  tbe  sarae  populace,  a  boar 

purchascd  with  rooney."   Consult  Various  Readings.  61.  Cradi  tumidique  lavemur. 

"  Lct  us  bathe  with  our  food  undigested,  and  a  full-swoln  stomach."  Bathing  so  soon  aitcr  a 
meal  was  decidedly  injurious,  but  the  epicures  of  tbe  day  resorted  to  this  expedient,  that  they 
might  hasten  the  natural  digestion,  and  prepare  themselves  for  another  entertainment. 
Compare  JarenaZ,  1.  142.  62.  Caeriie  cera  digni.  "  Deserving  of  being  enrolled  among 
the  Caerites."  Thc  term  cera  has  reference  to  the  Roman  mode  of  writing  on  tablets  co- 
vered  witb  wax,  and  hencethe  expression  in  the  text,  when  more  literaily  rendered,  will 
mean,  being  cnrolted  in  the  same  registers,  or  on  the  same  tablets,  tliat  contain  thc  names  of 
the  Caerite?.  According  to  the  common  account,  the  Caerites,  or  inhabitants  of  Caere,  having 
received  the  Vestat  virgins  and  tutelary  gods  of  Romc,  when  it  was  sacked  by  the  Gaul», 
the  Romans,  out  of  gratitude,  gave  tbcm  the  privileges  of  citisens,  with  tho  excepUon  of  the 
right  of  snffrage.  What  was  to  them,  however,  an  honour,  would  prove  to  a  Roman  citisen 
an  actual  degradation  ;  and  therefore  wben  any  one  of  tbe  latter  was  guilty  of  any  disgrace- 
ful  or  infamous  conduct,  and  lost  in  consequence  his  rtght  of  suffrage,  by  tbe  decree  of  tbe 
censors,  he  was  said  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Caerites,  (tn  taimlas  Caeritum  referri.)  For 
remarks  on  thb  part  of  Roman  llbtory,  compare  Nichbuhr,  R.  H.  vol.  1.  p.  403.  WaUct's 
?iy»»»s'.-— «3.  Rcmigittm  vitiOfttm  Ithartnsis  Ulirci.    fiupply  sicvti.  64.  fntcrdicta  voluv* 
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toi.   "  Forbiddcn  p lcnsure."   Ulysses  bad  warned  hia  companion*  not  to  tooch  tfae  c?  oi 

Circe  if  thcy  wishfd  to  revisit  their  country.   The  advice  proved  froitless. 

Go.  Mimnermus.  A  poet  of  Colophon  in  Ionia,  who  floorbhed  aboat  500  B.  C.  He  me- 
posed  elegiac  straios,  aod  is  regarded  as  the  first  that  applied  the  altematia|  hutaeter  tai 
pentaraeter  measures  to  s»ch  subjecta.  As  a  writer»  Mimnermus  was  rrmarUljteforfiet: 
ness  and  inelody,  tbough  free  io  the  seleclion  of  his  sobjects.  Among  the  (ra^stci  'm 
remaio  of  this  poet,  the  following  lines  occur,  whicb  are  tbose  thatHoracebnarifr 
(  H.  Steph.  Poet.  Princ.  p.  484.) 

* 

rif  ii  fibf,  rl  ci  rtaniv  arto  Xf™**  'A  f*>«HK  \ 
rcfeafor,  Iri  uot  «aff/ri  r«5ra  jiAii. 

l'roperlius  (1. 9. 11.  itqq:)  »ums  up  tbe  charactcr  of  Mimnermus  in  two  lines : 

"  Ptus  in  amore  talet  Mimnermi  vtrtus  Homero; 
Carmina  mansuetus  leuia  quaerit  Amor." 

 67.  Istis.    Referring  to  the  maximt  wbicb  the  poet  ba*  here  laid  down  nsftdarlbe 

felicity  that  virtue  alone  cao  bestow. 


EPiSXLE  7.   Hotmce,  opon  rctiring  ioto  the  couotry,  bad  given  his  promiieto  Xut*u\ 
that  he  woold  return  in  five  days;  but,  aficr  continuin»  iknthe  wbok 
montli  of  August.  hc  writes  this  epistle  to  excnse  his  absence.    He  tells  hia.  thet  the  csn  ot 
his  health  had  obliged  hitn  to  remain  in  tbe  country  durin<  the  deg-days ;  isd  tkit,  »bcn 
winter  cooies  on,  the  same  care  would  render  it  necessary  for  hiin  to  go  to  lirfctfnn, bu: 
that  he  iniended  to  be  with  him  early  in  thc  spring.   As  Horace,  bowever,was  wlertte 
strongest  ties  to  Maecenas,  and  did  oot  wish  to  be  thought  unuiindfu!  of  whtt  heoneiaun. 
he  takes  paios  to  show,  that  the  present  rcfusal  did  not  proceed  from  want  of  pitiiw,bot 
from  tbat  sense  of  liberty  which  ail  maakind  ought  to  ba\e,  and  whicb  no  favour.bmur 
great,  couid  countervail.     Hc  acknowledges  Uis  patron's  liberality,  and  the  jjsetble- 
manner  he  bad  of  evincing  it.    He  acknowiedges,  too,  that  he  bnd  been  a  close  mwaat 
upon  him  io  his  yoonger  years,  but  at*ures  bira  at  the  same  time,  tbat  if  he  »as 
nowr  it  did  not  proceod  frum  want  of  affeclion  and  friend&bip,  but  from  tbose  iabti&stf 
age,  wbich,  asthey  were  sensibly  groulng  upoo  him,  rendered  it  incoosijleat  wiii 
wbieb  his  bealth  demauded  of  him. 


2.  Sextiltm  toium  meudax  dcsideror.    "  False  to  my  word,  I  am  expected  by  lh* 
1  he  whole  month  of  August."   The  Romans,  at  first,  begau  their  year  at  Marck  tke 
sialh  mooth  was  catled  ScxiUU,  even  after  Jaouary  and  February  were  atided  t J  ^5**  ,0 
tbe  calendar  of  Romolus.   Itafterwards  took  the  name  of  Augustos,  mean*  Jagaioasaj 

the  month  before  it  was  calied  mcnsis  Julius  irom  Julius  Caeaar.  Attvi-  *As4yet 

——3.  Rcrtcqne  vidcrc  raicntem.  "  Aitd  to  see  me  enjoying  souod  health.  T&w 
"The  induigencc."  The  poet  alludes  to  the  liberty  of  remaioing  io  his  viUs.spirt  Iroe» 

his  patron's  presence.  Dum  f.cus  pnma,  hc   An  elegaot  and  brief  deicnjibottol  ^ 

seasoo  of  autumo,  when  the  fig  first  reacbes  its  maturity,  and  the  heatof  t^c  «n  t*0^ 
injurious  to  the  human  frame,  The  dog-days,  and  ia  general  all  the  auttuonaJ  seasoa,  »«• 
Rickly  at  Rorae.    At  this  time  the  noet  cbose  to  retire  to  bis  Sabioc  farm,  aad  brestk^ 


re.  ^   —    rt 


taker  wilh  aJI  bis  gtoomy  train.1'   By  the  oV^imflfoT  n  her*  rne*ot  the 
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business  it  was  to  regulate  thc  order  of  funerals,  andassign  to  every  pcrson  his  rankaml 
j»lace.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  oflicers  of  the  goddess  Libitina,  and  rescmbled  in  his 
general  duties  the  modern  undertakers.  When  called  to  take  charge  of  afuncral  tolemnity, 
the  designator  usually  came  attended  by  a  troop  of  inferior  officers,  called  by  Scneca  li- 
bilinarii,  such  aa  the  poUinctores,  vespilloncs,  ustorts,  sandapilarii,  &c.  These  altendants 
were  all  arrayed  in  black,  and,  beside  their  other  duties,  served  to  keepoff  the  crowd  likc 
the  lictorsof  the  magistrates,  with  whom  thcy  are  comparcd  by  tbe  language  of  the  text. 
Consult  Kirchman,  de  Fun.  4.  9.— 7.  Matercula.  Tcnder  mother."— — 8.  OJJiciosa  sedu- 
litas.  '*  An  assiduous  altendance  on  thc  great."  Coraparo  the  explanation  of  Bothe  ; 
'*  Ctitnlium  mane  ad  salutationtm  concurrcntium,  et  per  tnagnam  diei  partem  patronos  comilan- 

fiuro."  Opellaforensis.    "  The  petty  operations  of  the  bar."  9.  Testamtnta  resignat. 

Tbe  autumnal  season.  when  the  greatcst  mortality  prevailed,  is  here  said,  by  the  agcncy  of 
assiduous  altention  on  the  great,  and  by  the  distracting  business  of  the  bar,  to  open  wiUs, 

1.  e.  to  kill ;  wills  ncver  being  opcned  until  the  death  of  thc  tcstator. 

10.  Quodsi.   Referring  here  to  time.    "Wbcn,  howcver."   Compare  Lambinus  ad  loc. 

 Albanis.    Equivalent  to  Latinis.    For  some  remarks  on  thc  climate  of  Italy,  coraparc 

Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  9.  3.  »11.  Admart.    Lambinus  thinks  the  reference  is  here 

to  the  sinus  Tarcntinus,  an  opinion  which  derives  support  from  verse  45,  and  also  from  Ode 

2.  6.  10.  Hibi  parcet.    "  Be  careful  of  himself."  i.  c  will  guard  himsclf  against  wbatevcr 

might  prove  injurious  to  health.  12.  Contractusquc  lcgcl.    11  And  will  amuse  hiinsclf  with 

rcading  in  soine  snug  little  apartment."  With  contractus  supply  in  locum  anguttum.  Therc 
are  othcr  explanations,  howcver,  of  this  clause.  Some  comme/italors  think  eontractus  a 
metaphorical  expression,  taken  from  a  mariner's  recfing  thc  sails  in  a  storra,  and  particular- 
ly  in  the  winter-season,  and  they  supposc  the  raeaning  to  bc,  that  the  poet  will  read  and 
write  with  less  application  and  earnestness  during  thu  wintcr,  but,  whcn  spring  arrives,  will 
retum,  under  full  sail,  as  it  were,  to  Rome.  This,  however,  is  farfetched.  Others  believc, 
that  the  poet  wisbes  to  picture  to  us  a  man  chilled  with  cold,  who  draws  himself  up  into  u 
smaller  compass  ;  and  thus  the  scholiast  remarks,  "  contractus:  prot  frigore."   This,  too. 

isan  iuferior  mode  of  ioterpretation.  13.  Hirundine  prima.    <•  With  tbe  lirst  swalJow," 

i.  e.  in  tbe  very  beginning  of  tbe  spring.  Hwallows  denote  the  spring,  and  to  come  back 
with  tbe  first  swallow  was  to  return  rers  primo.   Compnre  the  beautiful  Greek  adage ;  h  y, 

rd  Sipoi  \aXtl. 

I 

14.  Non,  qito  mortpiris  vtsei,  Lc.  The  idca  intendcd  to  be  conveycd  is  this:  Thou  hast  not 
gifted  me  wkh  what  thou  tbyself  despised,  as  the  Calabrian  rustic  gave  away  his  pears,  or 
as  a  foolish  prodigal  squanders  upon  others  what  he  regards  as  contemptible  and  valueles*. 
but  thou  bast  bestowed  such  things  upon  thy  poet,  ai  a  eood  nnd  wise  man  is  always  prepar- 
ed  to  give  to  those  whoro  he  deems  worthy  of  them.— «16.  Btnignt.  "  I  thank  thee  kind- 
ly."  Bene  and  bcnignc  werc  terms  of  politeness  among  tbe  Uomans,  as  ra>£>f  and  IwatvZ 
among  the  Greeks,  when  thcy  refu&ed  any  thing  oflered  to  them.— — -21.  Haec  seges  iugratos 
tulU,  Slc.  "Thts  soil  has  produced,  and  cver  wilf  produce,  ungrateful  men,"  i.  e.  this  liberali- 
ty  has  had,  and  in  all  ages  will  bave,  ingratitude  for  its  certatn  crop.  A  footish  and  unraean- 
ing  prodigality  deservcs  no  betterreturn  ;  ibr  acknowledgroent  ought  always  to  bo  iu  pro- 
portion  to  tbe  benefit  recetved,  and  wbat  is  given  in  this  maooer  is  oot  wortby  the  name  of 
abenefit.   Compare  tbe  Greek  expresaion,  ra$  x*Fn*  tyjf1*"*  xa9lZta0ui'  <0  B™1  a  favour 

with  so  bad  a  grace,  as  not  to  make  it  an  obligaUon.  22.  Vtr  bonus  ct  sapiens  dignis  ait 

csse  paratus.  "  A  good  and  wlse  man  says  that  he  is  ready  for  thc  deserving."  i.  e.  profer 
ses  himself  ready  to  confer  favours  on  those  who  desen'e  them.  Tbc  alluslon  in  vh  bonus 
tt  sapiens  isto  Maecenas.  We  have  here  an  elegant  imitation,  in  paratus,  of  the  Greek  con- 
struction,  by  which  a  nominetive  is  joined  with  thc  inflnitive  whenevcr  the  rcfcrencc  is  to 
the  satne  person.  Thus  thc  exprcssion  in  the  text,  if  converted  into  Greek,  would  bc,  &  «* 
'*>  ro7f  <?(f%vc  6vn\v       w^in^r.   Tlte  comraon  La'in  «tritrture  reqniirs  fc  parotum  cr 
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*e.  Catullus  (4.  2.)  imitates  tbc  Greek  idiom  :  "  Pkasclus  ille,  quem  tidetu  horpna,  Axtjtm 
natium  celerrintus."    Compare  also  explanatory  iNotes,  Ode  3.27.  73.  and  Mdlhuit.  G.G 

<J.  535,  vol  2.  p.  81)7.  23  Nec  tamen  i«norat,  quid  distant  aero  lupinis.   "  And  yet  bt* 

ignorant  how  (rue  moncy  diffen  from  lupines."  Tbe  players  upon  tbe  stage  were  acc*. 
tomed  to  make  use  of  lupines  insteud  of  renl  coin,  (compare  Biuretus,  ad  PUvi.  Poov  2,1 
20  ),  and  so  also  boys  at  tlieir  games.  Ilence,  when  the  poet  states,  tbat  the  good  tai  wk 
roan  can  distinguish  well  between  true  coin  and  that  which  players  use  upon  the  sUj«,er 
boys  nt  thcir  game»,  he  means  to  convey  the  idea.  that  such  a  man  knows  whst  htpm, 
that  hc  can  tell  whethcr  it  be  of  value  or  otherwise,  whether  it  be  suitable  or  uDattbltto 

Iiimon  wbom  it  is  conferred.  24.  Dignum  praeslabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  mcva.  «J. 

too,  a*  t!ie  praise  of  my  betiefactor  demands,  will  sliow  myself  worthy  of  tbe  pfe  lk  1 
have  received,"  i.  c.  I  will  show  myself  worthy  of  what  my  generous  patron  butand 
upon  me,  that  hc  may  enjoy  the  praise  nf  having  conferred  his  favours  on  •  oWrit^ob* 
ject.  Some  commentators,  with  less  propriety,  caakepro  laude  merentis  a  tmesb  for  Ina 
promerentis,  wbich  b  farfrom  improving  the  sense.— — 25.  Usquam  disccdtrc  "Tojo  m 

where  froni  thee."  i.  e.  to  leave  thy  sociefy  and  Rome.  26.  Forte  latus.  '■Hjfomr 

vigour."  Lntus  ond  latcra  are  frequently  used  in  the  Latin  writers  to  indicate  slxujb  of 
body,  as  both  cnrporeal  vigour  and  decay  show  lliemselves  most  clearly  io  that  part  ottke 

bumun  frnme.  2<>.  Nigrot  annusta  fronle  capUlos.    11  The  black  locks  tliat  wct  sbaoad 

my  narrow  forehead."  As  regnrds  the  estimation  in  whicli  low  foreheads  xeat heti vkx; 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  mark  of  beauty,  compare  Explanatory  Notes.Ode  1 .21  & 
In  the  prcseut  case  the  referenee  would  seem  to  be  to  the  hair's  being  worn  so  hw  dew  is 

almost  to  cover  thc  forehead.  27.  Dulce  loqui.    "  My  former  powers  otpleeang  con- 

verse."  Ridere  decorum.    "  The  becoming  laugli  that  once  was  raine." — &  Feflwi 

Cinarac  protervae.  Ilorace,  elsewhere,  (Ode  4.  1.  3.),  tells  us  that  he  was  a  yomjaiB  irbefl 
he  surrendered  his  heart  to  the  charras  of  Cinara. 

29.  Forte  per  angustirm,  &c.  The  constructiou  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  folknrs :  Itm 
not  one,  Maecenas,  that  wbhes  merely  to  feed  and  fatten  in  tby  abode  ;  I  bave  aot  cifpt 
into  tby  dwelling  as  the  field-mouse  did  into  the  basket  of  corn  ;  for  if  I  am  inoVediieic 
ficld-mouse  tn  tbe  fablc,  and  if  my  only  object  in  coming  nigh  tbee,  has  bad  rrfanwb 
aelf,  theo  am  I  willing  to  surrender  alt  the  favours  that  thy  kindness  bas  bestowed  jtm «e. 

 29.  Tenai*  nUedula.    "  A  lcan  field-mouse."    Consult  Various  Readings.  Soeiew- 

mentators  make  the  nitedula  idcntical  withthe  ic^fo^dms  of  the  Greeks,  bot  this  im  ** 

mal  would  ralher  seem  to  be  thc  squirrel,-  30.  Cumcram  frumenti.      A  baskettfwri 

Cumera  berc  denotes  a  Inrge  species  of  basket.  or  hamper.    For  the  varioos  roeaoiiprflk 

term,  compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Sertn.  1.1.  62.  31.  Pleno  cerporc.  "  Bck  pw 

fat."    Compare  the  remark  of  Bentley  :    "  /n  Horntinna  ftuee  fabnla,  uon  sstunan  w£ 
(nitedulnm)  scd  ct  pinzucfactam  cssc  coristat.    Id  (jttod  ipsa  vtrba  dcdarant :  marra      £  *■ 
nuis  irrepscrnt.  ptcnororport  exirefrustra  ronabatur.    Quid  sit  C&rpus  phmim  CdsvJ  U 
ntmpe  maero  et  tenui  contrarium,  pxrtgvc  obtsum,  (8.  9.)    '  Id  ageiidttm  cxbxs  uUnmki*, 
corpus  quarn  plenisiimum  fiat,  quo  mciius  os  i<estiat.f    (1.  3.)    •  Tennis  rcro  ko**>  * 

dehet,  plenus  ex/eauare."  34.  Hac  cgo  si  compcilm  imafrinc,  cVc.    "  If  I  bc  i^***3  fay 

tbb  simiiilude,  I  am  ready  to  resign  all  tbat  thy  fiivour  has  brstowed."  i.  e.  il 

the  fiekUmouse  be  applkable  to  me,  if  l  have  crept  tnto  thy  friendahip  merelf »  aiff^ 

munificent  kindness  and  benefit  myself,  &c.  Resigno.   Compare  Exptaatorr  Notej, 

Ode  8. 29.  64. 

35.  Arec  somnum  plebis  luudo,  Lc.  "  Neither  do  I,  sated  witb  delicacies,  «pplMd  *• 
bcrs  of  the  poor,  noram  I  willingtoexchange  my  present  repose,  aod  tbc  perfect  frteirs 
diat  accompanies  it.  for  all  tbe  richcs  of  the  Arabians."  The  poet  mcast  to  coovey  tbe  idet 
tbat  he  is  not  one  of  those  who  first  surfeit  themselves,  and  then  extol  tbe  frogal  tiWes  ift* 
the  casy  slumbers  of  the  poor,  but  that  he  has  always  loved  a  Itfe  of  rtpose  aod  fieedoc- 
And  willalwaysprefer  $uch  an  one  to  Ibe  5pIendours  of  the  hipbest  ?ffi»erce.  ticnctti* 
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same  idea  isinvolvettinthis  sentencc,as  in  the  passages  which  imraediatcly  precede,  n.ime- 
ly,  that  tbepoet  has  neversought  the  friendship  of  his  patron  merely  for  the  sake  of  in" 

dulging  in  a  lifc  of  luxury.  AUilium.   The  cpithet  altitis,  in  its  general  import,  denotcs 

any  thing  fattened  for  human  foo  I ;  when  taken  in  a  special  sense,  however,  as  in  the  pre- 
scntipstance,  It  refere  to  birds,  particutarly  thnse  of  thc  rurer  kiud,  reared  for  this  purposc  , 

in  an  aviary.    Compare  Jurcnal,  5.  166.  37  Safpe  terccundum  latidasti ;  Rtiquc  Patcr- 

quc,  &e.  "  Thou  hast  often  commended  my  moderation  ;  when  prcsent  thou  hast  heard 
thysclf  saluted  by  mc  as  King,  and  Father  ;  nor  have  I  been  more  sparing  in  thy  praise, 
wben  thoit  wert  absent,  by  a  singlc  word."  For  a  literal  translation,  understand  au</i*t»  with 
ncc  verbo  parcius  absens,  and,  as  regards  the  peculiar  meaning  in  which  thc  verb  is  here  em- 
ptoyed  ("  thou  hast  heard  thyself  called,"  i.  e.  thou  hast  been  called  or  saluted,)  compare 
Eiplanatory  Notes,  8erm.2.  7.  101.  and2.6.  20.  Horace  is  not  afraid  to  call  Maeccnas 
himself  as  a  witness  of  his  disintercstedness  and  gratilude.  Thou  hast  often,  cays  he,  com- 
mended  me  for  a  rooderation,  which  could  alone  set  bounds  to  thy  liberality.  Thou  know- 
est  that  1  ever  spoke  of  thee  in  thc  langunge  of  tenderness  and  respect.  as  my  fricnd  and  be- 

nefactor.  Verecundum.    It  will  bc  :>erceived  from  the  foregoiog  note,  that  we  have,  with 

Lambinus,  referred  this  term  to  the  raodnration  of  the  po*t,  nmid  Ihe  favours  of  his  patron. 

Most  commentators,  however,  makeit  allude  merely  to  bis  modesty  of  deporttnent.  ISer- 

qm  Paterque.    The  6rst  of  these  appellations  refers  to  the  libcrnlity,  thc  second  to  the  kind 
and  fricndly  feelings,  of  Maeccnas  toward  the  bard. 

39.  Inspice  sipostum  donata  reponcre  laetus.  "  See,  whether  I  ran  cbcerfully  restore  what 
thou  bastgiven  me."  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows  :  I  said  just  now, 
that  if  the  fable  of  the  field-mouse  were  applicable  to  my  own  casc,  I  was  perfecll)  willing 
to  resign  all  the  favours  which  thy  kindness  had  couferred  upon  rae.  Try  me  thcn,  my  pa- 
tron,  and  see  whether  I  am  sincere  in  what  I  have  said.— 40.  Haud  maie  TeUmaehus,  Lc. 
"  Well  dld  Telcmachus  answer,  the  orTspring  of  the  patient  Clysses."  This  answer  of  Te- 
lemachus  is  taken  from  thc  4th  book  of  the  Od>ssey,  and  was  made  to  Menelaus,  who  urged 
him  to  accept  a  present  of  borses.  The  application  is  obvious  :  Tibur,  or  Tarentum,  was 
oor  poefs  Ithaca,  where  Ma.^cenas's  gifts  could  be  of  no  more  use  to  him  than  the  present 
of  Menelaus  to  Telemachus.— — —  Patieniis.  Compare  the  Homeric  n-oWArfvrof,  roXvrAj^oro;, 
TaXaetypovos.— — 41.  Non  cst  optas  Ithact  Ucus,  &c    Horace  bas  here  expressed  Hom.  Od.  4. 

601.  seqq.  Ut  neque  ptanis porrectus  spatiis,  Stc.    "  As  it  is  neither  extendcd  in  plains  nor 

abounds  with  roucb  gra^s."  Compare  the  description  given  of  this  island  by  Sir  W.  Gell. 
"  The  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithnca."  Lond.  1807.  45.  Vacuum  Tibur.  "  The 
calm  retreat  of  Tibur."  The  epithet  vacuum  is  here  equivalent  in  some  rcspcct  to  otiosum, 
and  designates  Tiburas  a  place  of  calm  retrcat  for  the  poet.and  of  literary  leisure.    As  re- 

gards  Tibur  itself,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  7.  13.  Imbelle  Tarentum.     "  The 

peacefal  Tarentum."  Compare  the  remark  of  Doring :  Jmbclle  Tarentum.  Ubi  Iran- 
qitOla  tt  pacata  erant  omnia,  (das  friedliche,  stille  Tarent)."  Compare  also  Eiplnnatory 
Notes,  Ode  1. 28.  29. 

46.  Strentau  et  fortis.  ■  "  Active  and  brave."  Tbc  allusion  in  thc  text  is  to  Lncius  Mnrcius 
Philippus,  of  whom  Cicero  makes  frequent  mention.  He  was  equally  distinguished  for  elo- 
quence  and  coorage,  which  raised  him  to  the  censorship  nnd  consulship.  Compare,  in  rela- 
tion  to  this  individual,  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cie  (Indtx  Historicus,  s.  r.  L.  Philippus.)  The  Httle 
tale  here  introduced,  is  the  longest,  but  not  the  lea«.t  agreeable,  of  tbe  three  with  which  Ho- 
race  has  enlivened  his  letter.  lt  is  told  with  tbat  natural  ease  and  vivaciiy,  which  can  only 
make  these  kinds  of  storics  plcasing.  The  objrct  of  tbe  poet  is  to  show  how  foolishly 
thoee  persons  act,  who  abandon  a  situation  in  life  which  suits  Ihem.  and  to  which  they  have 
been  long  accustomed,  for  one  of  a  higher  character  and  altogether  foreign  to  their  habits. 

■  47.  Ab  offieiis.    "  From  the  duties  of  bis  profession."  Octatam  drciUr  horam. 

*'  About  the  cighth  honr."  i.  «.  about  two  o*clock.  Tbc  first  hour  of  the  day,  amoug  tbe 
R*mans,  comraenced  at  six  o'clock.   Thc  courts  opcned  at  nine  o'ctock.    Compare  Expla- 
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natory  Notcs,  Scrm.  1.  9.  36.— —48.  Foro.    It  is  collecled  from  Liry  (1.  J2.)  aod  Dionjsa* 
(2.  66.),  that  the  Forutn  wa*  situated  between  the  Capitoliue  and  Palatine  HilU;  andfn* 
Vitruvias  we  Icarn,  that  its  shape  was  tbat  of  a  rectangtc,  the  length  o(  whichesceededlfee 
breadth  bv  one-third.    From  these  data,  which  agrec  with  other  incidental  circinsUMces.  i 
is  genernily  thought,  that  the  four  anglcs  of  tbc  Roman  forum  wcre  fonned  by  ute  ardi  ot 
Severus  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  ;  the  arch  of  Fabian,  at  tl>e  tcrmination  of  therisSiaf: 
the  church  of  8t.  Theodore,  at  the  foot  of  ihe  Palatine  ;  and  that  of  the  Coiwoiuwe,b« 
low  the  Capitol.    Tbc  grotind  wbich  it  occupied  is  now  commouly  known  by 
Campo  Vacewo.^—Carinas    By  "  thc  Carinne"  is  meant  a  quarter  of  Ibe  city.iocfcW* 
Nardini  not  improbably  supposcs,  from  its  being  placed  in  a  hollow  betweee  ueCoebu, 
Esquiltne,  and  Palatine  hills.    The  greater  part  of  it  was  situate  in  tbe  fourtb  repo.  Tht 
Cartnar,  according  to  Nardini,  correaponded  with  that  portion  of  tbe  uodcrn  chy  ahkh  a 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Pantani.    Frora  the  epithct  of  lautaty  whicb  Virpl  ippia  to 
it,  we  may  infer,  thal  thc  houses  which  stood  in  this  qtiarter  of  ancient  Rome  vt ere  dia> 
guished  by  an  air  of  superior  clcgance  and  grandcur.   (Virg.  Aen.  8.  3  59.  Conpwjfm- 
us,  ad  loc.)    From  the  same  pasiagc  of  Virgil  it  appcars  tbat  the  Carioae  did  notswlusy 
farfrom  theForura.    To  Philip,  howcver,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years,the(feaicei|>- 
peared  too  grcat.    In  the  Cariuae,  bcside  thc  dwelling  of  the  iudividuaJ  just  Dt&tigaei 
were  the  abodes  of  other  dhtinguishcd  RofnaUs,  and  aniong  tbem  that  of  Pooprj,  vkid 
was  sobse queutly  in  tbe  possession  of  Marc  Anlony,  (Dio  Cass.  48.),  of  l%nu,(te> 
Tib.  15.),  and  finally,  of  the  elder  Gordian.    (Capitol.  Gord.  2.) 

50.  Adrasum.   "  Close  shaved."   Consult  Various  Readings.  Vacw  Usmu  a  mkt. 

'  In  a  barbcr's  shop,  that  resort  of  idlers."  Vacua  is  here  equivalent  to  aiuL  Com]^ 
Donalus,  ad  Tcrcni.  Phorm.  1.  2.  39.  "  Tonstrina  apta  stdes  otiosis."  Witi  reprd  to  ibe 
term  umbra,  it  may  be  remarkcd,  that  though  rendered  by  the  word  "shop,'is  orierto  mtf 

inodcrn  idjas,  it  properly  denotcs  a  shed  orawning  opcn  to  the  street.  51.  Cil^p»- 

prios  purgantem  UniUr  ungucs.    "  Paring  Itis  own  nails  with  a  careless  air."  pmjTvs^re 
denoteshis  doing  for  himsclf  what  was  commonly  done  by  the  barber.   The  aodeat  kr- 
bers  attended  to  three  things,  cutting  hair,  shaving,  and  paring  the  nails  of  the  baafc  (*» 
on  the  fcet  were  pared  at  the  baths).    Thc  last  of  tbcsc  three  cmploymeats  tbe  Grtetiev 
pressed  by  the  vcrbs  orv£»£«v,  and  i-vvvx^ttv.   (Compare  Aristophants,  Eqnt.  "06.  ud  the 
scholia  ad  loc.  Pollux.  2. 146.  and  Kuhn,  ad  PoQ.  7. 165.)    Subsequently.  bowew,i(5aiw 
tion  waa  made,  andcrvx1?'"  meant  merely  to  present  the  nails,  whUc  isonxfa  "P^ 
to  pare  thcm.    (Compare  Mcursius,  ad  Phryn.  Eclog.p.  126.  seqq.)    It  would  appetffwk* 
blc,  howover,  from  a  |wissage  of  Arlcmidorus  (1,22.  p.  36.  ed.  Kcif.)  that  this  diaactwns 
ralhcra  rcfincracut  of  the  grammariaiis  than  fouoded  on  the  ordinary  inode  ofa*«&£ 
The  liltle  koivcs,  (cululh),  which  they  used  for  pering  naila,  were  called  in  Greek  *pnr 
fit/i  ftax<upt*,  (Pollux,  10. 140.  and  Jungermann,  ad loc.)    In  cutting  the  hair,  the  bsrberisnl' 
uot  scissors,  but  razors  of  different  sizes.    Lucian,  in  speaking  of  tbe  sbop  of*  ^r 
mnkes  mention  of  a  large  number  of  razors  used  for  this  purpose  (Adv.  i*4oct.t.&}  ^ 
Itix,  who  in  two  placcs.  alludes  to  thc  instruments  of  a  barber  (2. 32.  and  10. 14CL f eafls sncb 
razors  finxalpas  kwpi&at .    Sometimes  two  razors  werc  cmployed,  forroing  a  kiinM  <15Kir-- 
This  was  termed  ci?^  ^aifM.   (Pollux.  2.  32.)   The  essential  point  wss  iW  the  Wr 
should  bc  cut  evcn.   (Compare  Horace,  Serm.  1.  3.  31.  and  Sahnasivt,  &  d»F  ^ 

scqq.) 


52. 


Non  laevc  jussa  Philippi  accipUbat.    "  Was  vcry  smart  at  taking  Fhilips  comman^ 

 33.  Quacre  ci  refcr.    1'hilip's  objcct  in  sending  his  slave  on  this  crrand  irssasfo^1 

Keturning  homc  from  the  fatiguing  avocations  of  the  bar,  and  complaining  of  tbe 
to  his  own  abodc,  whicb,  though  short  in  itself,  the  growing  inlirraities  of  age  causedte 
njipear  long  to  him,  Philip  espics,  on  n  sudden,  a  person  seatcd  at  fats  ease  ia  s  benV^ 
shop,  and  pnring  his  nails  wilh  an  air  of  the  utraosl  composure.  Toocbed  vfilhafeeli^ 
?omcwhat  Iikc  cnvy,  on  bcholdiug  a  luan  so  cauch  bappicr  lo  all  a/'f>earaDces  tbanbia» 
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e  sendsbis  slave  to  ascertein  who  the  individual  was,  and  to  learn  all  about  hiui. — -53. 

ncU  domo.      Of  what  country."  54.  Quo  sit  patre.   Those  critics  who  maintain  that 

idrasmn  in  tbe  50tb  verse  should  be  abrasum,  as  denoting  a  freed  inan,  (i.  e.  one  that  had  just 
sceived  his  manumission,  and  had  just  had  hts  head  sbaved  in  consequencc),  mett  with  a 
reat  obstacle  to  their  opinion  in  the  words  quo  sit  patrc.  For,  if  Philip  saw  bim  to  he  a 
-eedman,  he  certainly  never  would  have  cnquired  about  his  father. — 55.  Tenui  ensu.    "  Of 

mall  fortune."  66.  Sine  crimint  natum.    "  Born  witboul  a  stain,"  i.  e.  of  re»]iectable 

•areftls.  57.  Etproperare  toco  tl  ressare,  &tc.    "That  he  was  wont,  as  occasion  required, 

0  pJy  bis  businew  with  activity  and  take  his  ease.  to  gain  a  little  and  spend  it."  Loeo  is 
iere  equivalent  to  temporc  upportuno.  Compare  tbe  remark  of  Ddring:  "  Quoe  opportuno 
empcrc  fiutd,  loco  fitri  dicuntur."— — 56.   Gaudcntem  pnrvit  sodalibus  et  lare  certo,  d&c. 

1  Delightingin  afew  companions  of  humble  life,  and  in  a  huuse  of  his  own,  and  also  in 
he  publicsbows,  and,  when  the  business  of  the  day  wasover,  in  a  walk  through  the  Campus 
Wartius."  As  regards  the  espresston  lart  eerto,  compare  tbe  remark  of  Doring :  "  InUllige 
lotnum  proprmm  ct  pcculiarem  e  quaa  ntmine  peUi  poterai  VuUeius." ' 

60.  Scitari  libet  tx  ipso,  &c.    "I  would  know  from  tbe  man  bimself  all  that  thou  re- 

portest.*'  62.  Dcaignt,    "  I  thank  tby  master  kiodly  "    Mena  eipresses  his  thanksfor 

tbe  honour  of  the  invitation,  but  at  the  same  time  declincs  accepting  it.    Coinpare,  as  re- 

gurds  the  force  of  benignt,  the  note  on  vcrse  16.  63.  Improbus.   "  Tbe  rascal."  Ei  te 

ncgltgit  aut  ftorret.  "  And  eitber  slights,  or  is  afraid  of,  thee."  Horrert  and  horrcr  are  pro- 
perly  meant  of  that  awe  and  respect,  which  we  feel  when  approacbing  any  thin*  sucred  ; 
uud  as  the  vulgar  are  apt  to  look  upoa  great  men  as  somewbat  above  tbe  ordinary  rank  of 
mortal»,  tbe  same  words  have  been  used  to  express  the  respect  tbey  feel  when  admitted  to 

thcir  presence,  as  well  as  the  dread  they  bavc  of  coming  into  it  G4.  Vuitcium  manc 

FUilippus,  &c.  "  Nest  morcing  Philip  comes  upon  Vulteius,  as  be  was  selling  old  second- 
hand  trumpcry  to  tbe  poorcrsort  of  people,  and  salutes  him  first."  The  verb  occujiare,  as 
here  employed,  mcans  to  surprise,  to  come  upon  another  before  hc  is  aware  of  our  ap- 

proacb.    Compare  the  Greek  +9dvuv.  65.  Tunirato  popetio.   This  esprcssion  literally 

refers  to  the  poorcr  part  of  tbe  citizens  as  clad  merely  in  tunies,  their  poverty  preventmg 
tbem  from  purchasing  a  toga  in  wbich  to  appear  abroad.  Foreigners  at  Rome  seem  also  to 
have  bad  tbe  same  dress,  whence  homo  tunicatus  b  put  for  a  Carthaginian,  Plaut.  Poenut.  5. 
3.  2.  Scritta.  By  this  terra  is  meant  any  kind  of  old  second-hand  furniture,  moveablcs, 
clotbes,  &tc.  and  they  who  vended  them  were  called  scrutarti.  Menas  was  spoken  of  in  a 
prcceding  line  (56t  )  as  a  praceo,  or  cryer,  aud  nmong  the  duties  of  this  class  of  persons  was 
that  of  attending  at  auctions  and  calling  out  the  price  hiddcn  for  tbo  articles  put  up.  This 
would  allow  Mena  many  opportunities  of  making  borgnins  for  bimself,  and,  when  not  other- 
wise  employed,  becoming  a  scrutarius. 

66.  Ilie  Philippo  excusart  laborcm,  kc.  "  He  began  to  plead  to  Philip  his  laborious  voca- 
tion  and  tbcfetters  ol  hire,  as  an  excuse  for  oot  baviog  waited  upon  bim  that  moraing;  !n 
fine,  for  not  having  seen  him  first."  Tbe  expression  mercenaria  rincla  refers  to  his  cmploy- 
ment  a s  pracco,  and  his  labouring  in  it  foi  regular  birc.  Compare  thc  remark  of  Doring : 
"  Per  vincula  mercenaria  inteJligc  ojjieia  pracconi  pro  cotisiUum  mcrcedc  obeunda."——6Q. 
Quod  non  manc  d  mutn  icnusct.  Chents  aud  otlurs  waited  upon  distincuishcd  men  carly  in 
the  morning  fortbe  purpose  of  paying  their  respects.  Mcna  apologises  fornot  havingcalled 
upoo  Pbilip  at  this  time,  both  to  salute  him  and  escuse  himself  for  not  hnving  accepted  his 

invitation.  69.  Sie.   "Onthis  condition.  70.  Ut  liba.    A  form  of  assenting.  71. 

Postnonam.    "Aflerthc  ninth  hour."   Or,  to  adopt  our  own  phraseology,  "  after  three 

o'c\oek."  72.  Dicenda  taccnda.    *'  Whatever  caroe  into  his  head."    Literally :  things  to 

be  meationed,  aod  things  ahout  which  silence  should  have  been  kept.  The  poct  evidently 
intends  this  as  an  allusion  to  the  efFccts  of  Philips  good  old  wine  upon  bis  ncw  guest. 

73.  Hie  ubisaepe  ocenUum,  Ac.   «  He,  when  he  had  often  been  seen  to  repair.  like  a  fi>h 
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to  the  conceaJed  book,  io  tbe  raoming  a  clieot,  end  now  a  constant  guest,  b  dttirsd,  wiir 
proclaiming  of  tbe  Latin  holidays,  to  accompany  Philip  to  his  country->«at  cear  tbt  ttj.' 
——75.  Maue  dicns.    Compare  note  on  verse  68.— — 76.  Indictis.   Uuderstand  a  <tmk 
The  Ftrias  Latinac,  or  l-atin  hoiidays,  were  first  appoinied  by  TnrijUinfot  ot*  ety  t«t 
after  the  espulsion  of  the  kings  tbey  were  continued  for  two,  theo  for  thrte,aodathitM 
four  days.    Thcy  were  kept  with  great  tolemnity  on  tbe  Alban  tnouniain.  1  b?  cotK.ii ii- 
ways  celehrated  these  holidays  before  they  &et  out  to  their  provioces ;  and  if  ikjbtd  aot 
been  rightly  perlormed,  or  if  aoy  thing  bad  been  omitted,  it  wus  necesaary  to  ^tnira 
The  epithet  indietm  mark»  tbem  as  rooveable,  and  appuioted  at  tbe  pleasure  of  frwenU 
circumstance  whicb  places  them  in  direct  op|iosition  to  the  **tae  Feriae,  otisditMs 
of  tbe  Romam.  Philip  could  go  into  the  couotry  during  the*e  boliday  s,  as  tke  ewbttn 

then  ihut.  77.  Afennt*.    Compare  Explanalory  Notes,  Ode  3  27.  7.  Utktv. 

rtquxem,  Lc.    «Andwhile  he  seeks  diversion  for  hirmeit,  while  he  endearow  tofcw 

ninusement  from  every   thing."  80.  SejUm  udertia.    **  Seven  thousatvd  «estwta 

Equai  to  about  £250.  Mutua  saptem  promtttit.   «  Promises  to  lend  hini  strei  ttoaw 

more." 

83.  Ex  nitido.  **  From  a  spruce  cit."— Atqnc  ndeos  et  rmcta  crrpol  mtrt.  "Asiafc 
of  notbing  but  furrows  and  vineyards."  Mcra  b  here  literally,  "solely,"  "oofy,Bk»: 
the  neuter  of  the  adjective  used  adverbially.    With  regnrd  to  tbe  verb  cresat  compen h 

planatory  Notes,  Ode  1.  18.'  6.  84.  Praeparat  ulmot,    •*  Prepares  his  elms,"  i.  e .fcfite 

vioes  to  grow  around.— — £5.  immoritur  studiis,  «fcc.    "  He  almost  kills  himself  iitktt*i! 
application  to  his  labours,  and  grows  o!d  before  his  timcthronab  a  desire  of  posseaur,ac?v 
i.  e.  of  inereasing  his  wealth.— 87.  Spem  mentita  segcs.  **  His  harvest  decpived  bbkc^ 
80.  Iratus.    Angry  with  himself  for  having  ever  left  his  former  peacefol  i^inpf 

life.  00.  Seearom.      Rougb."    Compare  the  scholiast,  •  squrkdtm  pnfttr  mt*" 

After  Menas  had  mriied  farmer,  be  ceased  to  he  nitidtu,  and  neglected  bispew»-?! 

Dutms  nimu  aittmtusquc    "  Too  lal*>nous  end  «arnest.  92.  Pol    'Faitt  — R 

Ponert.   Used  for  imponert,  i.  e.  rfarc.    Compare  the  Greek  r«0/«u  «Vo^a.  9«.  &"t*) 

asptxit,  bo.  "  Lct  him  who  has  once  perceived  how  much  better  the  tbings  bt  nas  fc^ 

are  than  those  for  wbich  fae  bas  sougbt,  return  in  time,"  &c.  98.  5«a  modtds  at  j*4 u  By 

bJsown  last  and  foot,"  i.  e.  by  the  measure  of  his  own  foot,  by  his  own  pro]ier  sttiatf 


EPISTLE  8.  Horacegives  us  in  this  epistle  a  picture  of  bimself.  as  madeossfM*» 
dictions  and  chagrin,  roiserable  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  d»^ 
he  could  not  tell  why ;  in  fine,  a  comple  hypocbondriac.  ]f  the  poet  really  iotfsW*»^ 
his  own  portrait,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  very  Unlike  tbe  joyou?  earelessaesf  of  m 
general.  In  almost  perfect  health,  posses^ed  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  ropport«l^lf0<^ 
understanding.  be  makes  bimself  wretched  witb  causeless  disquietvdes,  to<i  n^tClVm' 
table  waywardness  of  temper.  May  we  not  suppose  that  the  Epicureaa  prix?^1^0' 
race  forbid  any  such  application  to  himselT,  and  that  he  merely  assnmes  tb/ttw9^ 
that  he  may  witb  more  p  diteness  reproach  Albanovanus,  who  was  actualhwtw'^'^0 
Such  at  least  is  the  opinioo  of  Torrentins  aad  otbers  of  the  commentators. 


1.  CclsogaudenctUrw  rt  m  gmre  Albinurano,  «tc.  The  order  of  coD5traction  15  *  " 
lows  :    Musa,  ropata,  refer  Velso  Albinotano,  nrmid  ser>batqut  Seronis,  ganden  d  i««  ^ 

benc  Gaudere  et  btme  rem  gtrtrt  reftr.   **  Bear  joy  and  prosperity,"  i.  «•  fve  J°f  *l< 

success.  ln  place  of  using  tbe  common  Latin  forrn  of  saJutaaoa,  SstsUm,  Horsce  b« 
imHates  the  Greek  mode  of  expression,         «oi  tu  tndrruv,  oa  which  eoiwtraetion  cc**- 


i 
i 
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^j,  ElHps.  Gratc.  p.  385.  erf.  Oxon*  1813.— —2.  Comtti  saribacqve  Nercnis.  Celsus  AlbinO* 
^anus  has  already  been  mentioncd  as  forming  part  of  the  retinoe  of  Tiberios,  (Epist.  1.  3* 
5-)  wbo  was  at  that  time  ocoupied  with  tbe  affairs  of  Arraenia.— — 3.  Die,  multa  et  pulchra 
ninantem,  &c.  14  Tell  bim,  tbat,  thongb  promising  many  fine  things,  I  Jive  neitber  well  nor 
igreeably."  Tbe  distinction  here  made,  is  one,  observes  Francis,  of  pure  Epicurean  mo- 
aiity.  Rtete  vivere  is  to  live  according  to  the  rules  of  virtue  ;  and  vivert  sunriter  to  have  no 
ilher  guidance  for  our  actions  bnt  pJeasiire  and  our  passions.  As  regards  tbe  force  of  mi~ 
lantem,  in  this  same  passage,  comparc  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  3.  9.— -4.  Haud  mtia 
rando,  <fcc.  "  Not  because  tbe  hail  has  bruised  my  vines,  or  the  heat  blasted  the  olive,"  &c. 
.  e.  my  disquiet  arises  not  from  the  cares  of  wealth  It  b  not  produced  by  the  feetfagi 
iiat  break  the  reposeof  the  rich,  when  their  vineyards  have  been  lashed  by  the  hail,  ortbeir 

Uve-grouuds  have  suffered  from  the  immoderate  heats,  &c.  6.  MomordtrU.   The  verb 

aordeo  (here  equivaleot  to  uro)  is  applied  by  tbe  Latin  writers  to  denote  the  effects  as  well 
>f  cold  as  of  heat— •   6.  Longinquis  in  agris.   Compare  Eiplanalory  Notes,  Epode  l.  27. 

 7  Minus  l  aiidus.   "  Les3  sound."    The  poet  describes  himself  (if  indeed  be  refers  to 

iis  own  case)  as  labouring  under  that  peculiar  maiady,  which  is  now  termed  hypochondria, 
md  wbich  has  its  seat  far  more  in  the  mind  than  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Tlie  picture  that 
le  draws  admirably  delineates  the  condition  of  one  who  is  suffering  iinder  thc  morbid  io- 

luence  of  bypochondriac  feelings.  9.  Fidis  offendar  nudicis.    "  Because  I  arn  displeased 

vitb  my  faithful  pbysicians."  With  irasear,  sequar,fugiam,  and  umem  respecti vely,  quia 
aust  be  snpplied  in  translating.— 10.  Cur  mc  funesto  propetent  arcere  velerno.  "  For  being 
ager  to  rousc  me  from  this  fatal  lethargy."  Cur  is  here  equivalent  to  ideo,  quod.  Com- 
>are  Pliny,  Epist.  3.  6.    "  Repeto,  me  eorrepium  ab  eo,  eur  ambularrm,"  and  the  other  eiam- 

>les  of  a  sirailar  usage  collected  by  Lambinus  from  Cicero  and  Livy.  Veicnw.  Com- 

«re  the  language  of  Celsus,  3.  20.  44  In  hoc  (lethargicoruro  morbo)  nvircor  et  incjpugnabi- 
is  paene  dormiendi  necessitas.   MBapyo»  Graeci  nominant.    Id  quoque  genus  aeutum  est,  ct,  nisi 

12.  Venlosus.  "Changeable  as  the  wind."  Compare  EpisL  1.  9.37.  u  Plcbs  ventosa." 
——13.  (£uo  pacto  remgerat  et  se.  44  How  he  raanages  his  official  dnties,  and  bimself,"  i.  e* 
towhe  iscoraing  on  in  hia  office  of  secretary,  and  wbat  he  is  doing  with  himself.— — 14.  Ju- 
eui.  "  The  young  prince  "  Alluding  to  Tiberius,  who  was  then  abont  twenty-two  years 
>f  age.— Cokorti.  Compare  fiiplanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  3.  6.— 17.  Ut  tu  fortunam,  &c. 
'  As  thou,  Celsus,  bearest  thy  fortune,  so  will  we  bear  oursclves  onto  thee."  i.  e.  if,  amid 
hy  present  good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  thy  prince,  thou  stiil  continuest  to  remember 
uid  love  thy  former  friend,  so  will  he  in  turo  love  thec. 


fciPlSTLE  9.  A  lettcr  of  introduction  to  Tiberius  Ciaudius  Nero,  given  by  the  poet  tu  his 
friend  Titius  Septimius.  Horace  seems  to  bave  been  very  sensible  of  the 
;are  and  nicety  that  were  requisite  on  such  occasions,  especially  in  addressing  the  Great, 
inri  be  has  left  tbe  epistle  now  before  us  as  an  undoubted  proof  of  this.  He  stood  higb  in 
avour  with  Tiberius,  aod  the  regard  Augustus  had  for  him  gave  him  a  farther  privilege. 
Vloreover,  Septimius  was  one  of  his  dearest  friends,  a  man  of  birth  and  known  merit :  yet 
tvith  what  modesty,  diffidence.  aod  seemiog  reloctance,  does  the  puct  recommend  him  to 
he  notice  of  the  prince.— Tbis  cpistle  appears  to  bave  becn  written  a  sltort  time  previous  to 
!ho  departure  of  Tiberius  for  the  Eastcrn  provinces. 


1.  Scpiimtus.  Claudi,  nvnirum  inlelligil  unus,  &c.  "  O  Claudius,  Septiraius  alone  knows 
forsooth  how  highly  thou  esteemest  me."  The  poet  modestly  seeks  to  eicuse  bis  own  bold- 
r»c5.s  in  addressing  an  episUe  like  the  present  to  the  youne,  Tiberius,  on  the  jrround  that  bi« 
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friend  Septiraius  would  have  that  hc  stood  high  in  favour  wHh  the  prince,  wbereas 
self  knew  oo  such  thing.    Thus  tbc  .«choliast  ciplaios  unus  ;  "  SoUs.   fiam  n«p*  ifu  w 
ncc  crtdo.   As  rcgards  Septimius,  (Titios  Septimius),  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ept!, . 

3. 9.  3.  Scilicct  ut,tibi  st  landare,  &c.    *'  To  undertake  namely  to  recommead  aad  «s- 

duce  him  to  you."    Some  editors  remove  tbe  comma  after  cogit  in  the  second  Kw,  &i 
place  it  after  scilicet.   Their  version  is  as  follows  :  '*  and  by  his  entreaties  in  a  maaoer  ees- 
pcls  me  to  uudertake,"  &c — —4.  Di^num  wcnte  domoquc,  &c.  "  As  one  wor.br  etfees 
and  confidenee  of  Nero,  who  always  selects  deserving  objects,"  i.  e.  one  trbme  kts&  ci 
thinking  nnd  acling  are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  individoal  addressed,  and  a)»'es«thv 
of  being  numbered  among  his  intimatc  friends,  and  becoming  a  member  of  hkkoadidd. 
This  versc  does  equal  bonour  both  to  Tibcriusand  Septimius,  since  it  showstkose  t  db- 
cerning  prince,  and  thc  other  a  deserving  man.    We  are  not  to  eonsider  thesentori  ot 
mere  compliment  on  the  part  of  tho  poet.   Tiberius,  in  his  eartier  days.  was  indetdtk^ :• 
soo  he  is  here  rcpresented  to  be.  a  good  judgo  of  merit,  and  ready  to  rewardit — *  Jfr 
nerefungi  propioris  amki.    "  That  t  fill  the  station  of  an  intimate  friend."— i 
sim  videt,  fcc.    "  He  sees  and  knows  wbat  I  can  effect  with  thec  better  than  I  4>ar*IT 
i.  e.  hesees  and  ktiows  the  extent  of  my  influence  with  thee,  &c.   Tbb  expou» :be  ui 
intiUigii  umus  of  tho  first  line.    Compare  note  on  that  verse. 


8.  Scd  timui,  nua  nc,  Stc.  '•  But  I  was  afraid  lcst  I  might  be  thought  to  tire pretenk^, 
that  roy  interest  with  thec  was  lcss  than  it  really  is  ;  to  be  a  disaembler  of  mjontut^ 

iuoiined  to  benefit  myself  alone."  10.  Majoris  culpae.    The  major  cdp  bettM^ 

to,  is  the  unwillinguess  to  serve  a  friend.  11.  Frontis  ad  urkanac  dcsccndipmuk.  "Ibwe 
descended  into  the  arcna  to  contend  for  the  rcwards  of  town-bred  assurau*.9  ie.  Ibare 
resolved  at  last  to  put  in  for  a  sliare  of  thoso  rcwards  which  a  little  city-swnice  is  ftttij 
certain  of  obtainiog.  Thc/itma  urhana  is  sportivcly  but  truly  applied  to  Vtai  oo«a  ani 
unshrinking  assurancc  so  generally  found  in  the  populationof  cities.  Compretbe  retniri 
of  D6ring  :  "  Facete  frontem  duram  (impwlentiam)  rocat  urbanam,  quia  wmnwn 
niumtur,  qvt,  ut  rersu  scqutntc  dicitur,  pudorem  deponant."  Andr  on  the  whole  eta,»ni- 
pare  tlic  cxplanatory  remark  of  Bothe  :  "  Dicit  se  vetut  in  artnam  desccndisn  ci  mmmin 
pratmia  froutis,  h.  e.  impudentiae,  quaiis  esse  soteat  hotninum  vrbanorum,  avhijnmlV' 
quod  pctunt."— — 13.  Scribc  tui  grcgis  hunc.  **  Enrol  this  person  aroong  thy  retiwK  0m 
is  here  taken  in  a  good  sense  to  denoto  n  society  of  friends  and  followcr*.  CoapK^ 
70,  Orat.  2. 03.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  7.  33. 


KPISTLE  10.   Thc  poet  loved  to  rctire  into  the  country,  and  indulge,  amkl  ranl *m  « 
reading,  and  in  wooing  his  mnse.    Fuscus,  on  the  other  baod,  pw*/**" 
ference  to  a  city.life,  tbough  in  cvcry  ihing  else  his  views  and  feelings  were 
those  of  his  friend.    (n  the  present  epistle,  therefore,  Horace  states  to  his  oW  tmV^' 
the  grounds  of  his  cboicc,  and  paints,  in  masterly  colours,  the  innocent  pleaifl*  ^  flm 
plicity,  and  the  calm  reposc  of  a  country-Hfc. 


1.  Urbis  amatorcm.  Beautifully  opposed  lo  ruris  amalores  inlhe  Ibllowingii*' 
salvere  jubcmus.   "  Bid  Fuscus  hahV'    Kuscus  Aristius,  wbo  is  here  addres*^1^ 
guished  graramarian  and  rhetorician  of  the  day,  a  man  of  probtty,  but  too  muek  mi 
by  the  desire  of  accumulating  riches,  the  common  vice  of  the  times,  «nd  preferios 
fore  a  city-life  to  the  repose  of  the  country.    He  h  the  same  individoal  to  wbo»  «* 
ode  of  the  first  book  is  addressed.    Compare  Ernesti,  Ortomastkon,  s.  *  An&v> 

Paene  gemeiii    'Almost  twlns."    Compare  Serm.  1.  3.  44.  4-  Etsltfr. 

^oe,  aod  compare  SaHust.  Cat  «0.  «« Idan  vclh  atqvt  notle,  ea  dftmntfir**  amicHi*'* 
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Annuimus  pariter  vetuli  notiquc  columbi.  "  We  nod  assent  (o  each  other,  like  old  and  con- 
stant  doves."   Supply  vtluti, or  siculi,  and  compare  the  eiplanatory  remark  of  Diiring :  "  &*i 

tt&cr  ait,  alter  quoque  ait,  aller  alteri  in  omni  rt  pari  modo  annuit."  Noti.   AUuding  lite- 

rally  to  long  acquaintance,  and  to  constancy  of  attachment  resulting  Ihercfrora.— 6.  Ni- 
dwn.  The  comparisoo  is  still  kept  up,  and  the  city  to  which  Fuscus  clings,  and  io  which 
all  hisdesires  appearto  centre.is  beautifully  styled  tbe  nest,  whioh  he  is  said  to  keep,  wbile 
the  poet  roams  abroad.  Compare  the  scboliast :  "  Nidum :  i.  c.  ciriutem,  in  qua  natm  u  et 
educatus,"  and  also  the  reraark  of  Baxter.   "  Nobis  etiam  hodie  Cockneys,  h.  e.  pullorum 

ova,  dieuntur  perpctuo  urbi  haerentes."  7.  Musco  circumlka  saxa.   "  The  mo*s  grown 

rocks."  8.  Quid  quaeris  f  "  In  a  word,"   Literally,  "  what  wouldst  thou  bavc  me  say  7" 

'ihis  was  a  form  of  eipression,  used  wben  tbey  wanted,  in  few  words,  to  give  a  reason 
for,  or  an  eiplanation  of,  any  thing,  and  answers  soroewhat  to  our  phraso,  "  what  can  I  aay 

more  f r— 9.  Jtumore  sccundo.    ,4Witu  favouring  acclaim."  10.  Utquc  saccrdotis  Jugi- 

ficus,  &c.  "  And,  like  a  priesfs  runaway  slave,  I  reject  tbc  swect  wafers ;  I  want  plain 
bread,  wbicb  is  more  agreeable  to  me  now  than  bonied  cbeese-cakes."  By  liba  are  meant 
a  kind  of  consecrated  cake  or  wafer,  made  of  flour,  honey,  and  oil,  whicb  were  offered  up, 
during  the  performance  of  sacred  rites,  to  Bacchus  (Ovid.  Fatt,  3,  735.),  Ceres,  Pan,  and 
otber  deities.  Tbey  became  the  perquisite  of  the  priests,  and  their  number  was  so  great 
that  the  lattcrgave  them  as  an  article  of  food  to  theirslaves.  The  plactnta  were  cheese- 
;akes,  composed  of  fine  wheat-flour,  cheese,  honey,  &c.  Compare  Cato,  R.  R.  76.— Tue 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  tbe  passage  is  this  :  As  tbe  priesfs  slave,  wbo  is  tired  of 
living  on  the  delicacies  offered  to  hjs  master's  god,  runs  away  from  his  service,  that  he  may 
get  a  little  comraon  bread,  so  the  poet  would  retrent  from  the  false  taste  and  the  cloying 
[ileasures  of  the  city,  to  tbe  simple  and  nalural  enjoyments  of  the  country. 

12.  Viotrt  nalurae  si  convenienter  oportet,  ecc.  "  If  wc  ought  to  live  conforroably  to  na- 
lure,  and  if  a  spot  of  ground  is  to  be  sought  after,  in  the  first  place,  for  a  dwelling  to  be  erectv 
ed  upon  it."  i.  e.  if  we  would  lead  an  easy  life,  and  one  agreable  to  nature,  and  if,  for  this 
end,  \ve  make  it  our  first  care  to  find  out  some  fit  place  wbereon  to  build  us  a  house.— -Thc 
poet  begins  here  tbe  first  part  of  his  epistle,  and  assigns,  as  tbe  Grst  reason  for  his  prefering 
Lhe  couotry  to  tbe  city,  that  we  can  live  there  more  conformably  to  the  laws  of  nature,  aud 
with  greater  ease  provide  wbatever^he  demands,  or  disengage  ourselves  from  desires  of 

what  she  does  not  really  want.  14.  Potiorem  rure  beato.    "  Preferable  to  tbe  bltssful 

country."  1&.  Est  ubi ptus  ttpeant  hicmcs  ?   "  ls  tbere  a  spot  where  the  winters  are  mild- 

sr."  Compare  Est  ubi  (scil.  locus)  with  tbe  Greek  idiomatic  expression  ionv  faov  ;  com- 
nare  also  Ode,  2.  6.  18.  "  Tepidas  brumas"-* — 16.  Rabietn  Canis.   Compare  Explanatory 

Notes,  Ode  1.  17.  17.  HJomenta  Leonis.   "  Tbe  season  of  the  Lion."   AUoding  to  tbe 

^eriod  when  the  sun  is  in  the  sign  of  Leo,  (part  of  July  and  August),  and  to  the  beat  which 
narks  that  portion  of  the  year.  As  regards  the  forcc  of  momenta  in  this  passngc,  comparo 
lie  remark  of  Cruquius  :  "  Momcnia  ;  tempora,  ut  loquuntur  astronomi  ,*"  and  that  of  Doring : 
1  Momenta,  jam  de  momtntis  temporis"  &c.  8o  Epist.  1,6.4,  "  dtcedentia  ccrtxs  Ttmpora 
nonumtis,"  17.  Solem  acutum.    "  The  scorching  sun." 

18.  DiveUat.   "  Intcrrupts."   Consult  Various  Readings.  19.  DtUrius  Libycis  otel, 

ix.  "  Is  the  grass  inferior  in  smell  or  beauty  to  the  tesselated  pavements  of  Numidian  mar- 
Ae  ?"  By  Lybici  lapilli  are  here  literally  meant,  small  square  picces  of  Numidian  marble 
orming  tesselated  or  mosaic  pavements.  Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  16.  3.  The 
dea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  question  of  tbe  bard  is  strikingly  beautifu),  Can  the 
iplendid  pavement,  witb  all  its  varied  bues,  compare  for  a  moment  with  tbe  verdant  turf,  or 
:he  enamei  of  the  fields.  Does  it  send  forth,  like  the  wild-flower,  a  sweet  perfume  on  the 
jir  7  -20.  Invicis  tendit  rumpcrc  plumbum.  '<  Strive  to  burst  tbe  lead  in  the  streets."  i.  e. 
he  leaden  pipes  that  convey  it  through  the  streets  of  tbe  city.  Water  was  brought  to  Rome 
joih  in  aqueducts  and  leaden  pipes.  The  latter,  bowever,  were  principally  employed  in 
iistributing  it  tbroughoQt  the  city,  aiter  having  heenconveycd  thither  by  the  forfner;  fof 
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io  truth,  do  pij>c  coul  1  huvt-  5uppr>rted  tbe  tvcigbtof  water  brougbt  to  iheotyia  tbtq»- 
ducts.  The  first  aquedact  at  Rome  was  boilt  by  Appios  Claudioa,  tbe  ceoaor.abost  AXC. 
441.  Seven  or  eigbt  were  afterwards  erecied,  which  brooght  water  fromthc  iwmt 
mony  mitej,  in  such  ahundance,  that  no  city  wai  better  snpplied.  Tbe  aquedoci*  tma* 
>tructe<l  at  a  prodigious  etpence  carried  tbrongh  rocks  and  mouotaios,aadofer  ndim. 

supportedon  stone  or  briek  arches.  21.  quam  quae  ptr  pronum,  Ac  -Tloa  tht 

wbicb  raos  murmurin*  along  ils  sloping  chonnel."    Coropare  Eiplanatary  Ko*.  Ooe  t 3. 

11  22.  Ntmpe  xntr r  rarias.  fcc.    The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  fea  Wtarj: 

Tbey  who  dwell  in  cities  endeavour,  it  is  true.  to  procure  for  themselves,  b»  4  Bt, 
tbe  beaoty  and  the  enjoyment  of  rural  scenes  "  Forexample,  a  wood  i<  mreiaacs- 
lumos  of  vnriegated  tnarhle,  and  tbat  abode  is  praised  which  coraniands  a  rrfwjrflalaV 
tant  fields,"  yet  nature,  though  men  strive  to  e&pel  her  by  violenee,  will  as  ottKiNeiad 
will  inscniibly  triumph  over  ali  their  onreasonabte  disgusts. — As  regards  the  alto^i  afee 
words  intcr  varias  nutrilmr  tUra  columnas,  compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,0de3.  W.  i— 4t 
Neturam  crpcliet  furca.  By  uatura  h  bere  meant,  that  relish  for  the  pleasoresof !  nutlSk 
vrhich  hasbeen  implanted  by  nature  in  the  breast  of  all,  tbough  weakened  k  woj  kftie 
force  of  babit  or  education.  This  natural  feeling,  says  the  poet,  can  never  t*ts:«rjav 
dicatcd,  but  musteventually  triumph  overevery  obstacle.  The eipression  apkifmzm* 
taphorical,  and  refers  to  the  driving  away  by  viotence.  It  appears  to be a  a>o& d fot ;• 
derired  from  the  manner  of  rustics,  who  arm  and  defend  theraselves  wkb forta.  w  reewr, 

by  means  of  tbe  same  instrument,  whetever  opposes  them.  25*  Jfoia  /tsvu  A**S 

to  those  unreasonable  disgusts  whicb  keep  eway  the  rich  and  luxurious  fmo  tae  »<J 
sirople  enjoyments  of  a  country-life. 

2G.  JVon,  qui  Sidonio,  &c.  Ilorace  compares  tbe  taste  of  Nature  to  tbe  tne  porpse, aad 
that  of  the  pas«ions  to  an  adulterated  and  counterfeit  purple.  The  mao,  be  Ae»«i  **o 
i:annot  distinguisb  between  what  is  true  and  what  is  talse,  will  as  sorely  iajare  sioaetf.  as 
the  mcrchant  who  knows  nof  the  difference  between  the  genuine  porpie  arj<3  laH  9 

Ihe  reverse.  Sidonio    Sklon  was  a  famous  commercial  city,  the  capital  ol  ftoooa, 

about24  railes  north  of  Tyre,  which  was  one  its  colooies.  According  toJosepketJ** 
Jud.  1.  6.— ro/.  1.  p.  23.  ed.  Harercamp  )  the  place  had  its  name  from  SMooias,  oeef  k 
sons  of  CanAan.  who  founded  it.  So  also  St.  Jerome.  (  Trovttt.  Htb.  in  Gtta.  talla.  * 
d  )  Justin,  on  tbe  otber  hand.  refers  the  nameto  a  Pbocnician  term,  sigoiryiogii^J 
.1.  cd.  Gronov.)    With  this  latter  etymology  Bochart  agrees.    {Geogr.  *>«<t.3&.) 

ple  manufactures  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  long  enjoyed  the  first  rank.  CtnHtimi&* 

"  Skillfully  to  comparc."    Peopie  who  compare  pieces  of  stuff  togelber,  ttmd***' 

near  each  otber,  thc  bettor  to  discern  thc  difference.  27.  Aaumnttn  po antis  nbnf* 

rum.  "  The  flecces  thot  drink  the  dye  of  Aquinurn  "  According  to  the  scboJiotir*?* 
wns  raanufactured  at  Aquinum  in  imitation  of  the  Phoenician.  Aquinom  ari»'"* 
Volsci,  in  ncw  Latium,  situate  a  little  beyond  the  placc  wbere  the  Latin  way  crae^*  ^ 
vers  Liris  and  Melfis.  Botb  Strabo  and  Silius  Italicus  dcscribe  it  ns  a  lorgt  ci*  0**° 
likewise  mentions  it  as  a  municipal  town  of  considerable  importance.  Afoeaw<tbc 

birth>place  of  Juvenal.  as  that  poet  himself  informs  us,  (3.  318.)  FariDa.  Cctpeili' 

planatory  Notes,  Ode  3  6.  2S. 

30.  Qncm  rcs  plu*  nimio,  tc.    Tlie  idea  intended  to  bc  conveyed  m  tai«.' 
bound  their  desires  by  the  wants  of  nature.  (and  such  is  usually  the  tersfW,cwDtr? 
life)  are  independent  of  Fortune*s  favours  and  rescnfments,  her  anger  an^af«a,DCT-  ' 
31.  Si  quid  mirabere,  poncs  inritus.    "  If  thou  shalt  admire  any  thing  greairf.^01  v^  ^ 

nnwilling  to  resign  lt."  32.  Licet  sub  paupere  tecto,  fec.    "  One  may  Wvt  oert  bapc^lj  • 

neath  an  humbre  roof,  than  the  powcrful  and  the  friends  of  the  powerfol."  Erfes  s  W 
tquivalent  to  potentiores  or  diliorts.^ 

?A  Cerms  rquum,  hc    Tho  fable  hore  told  is  imitated  from  Steseligrrc.  irfc?  BT^ 
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tt>  the  inhabitants  of  Himera,  in  9icily,  when  Ibe  latter  were  abont  to  assign  a  body-guard 
to  Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agrigeotum,  wbom  they  bad  called  to  their  aid,  aod  made  comman- 
dcr  of  their  forces.  Stesicborus,  as  Aristotlc  informs  us,  (Rhet.  2.  30.)  undertook  by  tbis 
apologue  to  show  the  Himereans  of  wbat  folly  thcy  would  be  guilty.  if  they  thus  delivered 
themselves  up  into  tbe  bands  of  a  powerful  individual.  It  mey  not  be  itnproper  to  cite  tbe 
very  words  of  tbe  Greek  fable,  as  given  by  Aristotle  :  Zrnctxopoc  piv ....  tlwn  «irolj  Xiyw- 
•*{  hnroi  *an?£C  XctftAva  poVos*  iXQivros  6'  iX4<f>ov  ical  itafOtifyarroc  rip  vpfthv,  (bvXdfiivof  rtautaffacBat 
rdv  ZXafov,  i/putra  riv  aiOpuitov,  tt  ivratro  acr'  avrov  KoXdoat  t6v  IXafov  'O  it  fynctv,  l&v  XdSn  %aXtvbv, 
tcai  avrdj  dvaSji  ht'  avrd>,  tyw»  dtdvrta.  TtvvoaoXoyficavroc  ii  Kal  iva6dvro{,  ivrl  tov  TtftwprjaacCat  ai- 
rdf  itotXcvotv  tfi>i  ry  Av$p**rt*.— — —  Mcltor.  Compnrc  tiie  Grenk  *pc/rn#»'.— -Cominunibus  hcrbis. 
41  From  their  common  pasture."— — 35.  Mtnor.      Worsted."    Proving  inferior.  Compare 

the  Greek  *rr«*y.  37.  Victor  violens.   *'  A  proud  victor."— 38.  DepulU.    Equivalent  to 

depellere  potuit. 

39.  Sic,  qui  pauperiem  vtritut,  dtc.  "  In  like  roanner,  he,  wbo,  from  e  drcad  of  narrow 
circumstance»,  parts  with  his  libcrty,  more  precious  than  any  rnetals,  sball  shamefully  bear  a 
tnaster,  and  bc  forevera  slave,  because  he  sball  not  know  howto  be  contented  with  a  little." 
i.  e.  he,  who,  not  content  with  a  little,  regards  tbe  precious  boon  of  freedom  as  of  inferior 
moment  when  compared  with  the  acquisition  of  ricbes,  shall  become  the  slave  of  weallh 
and  live  in  eternal  bondage.— —  Metallis.  Used  contemptuously  for  diritiu.— — 42.  Cui  nmi 
convemet  tua  ret,  &c-  The  idea  intended  to  be  convcyed  is  simply  this:  When  a  man's  for- 
tune  does  not  soit  his  condition,  it  will  be  like  a  shoe,  which  is  apt  to  cause  us  to  trip  if 

too  largc,  and  wbich  pinches  when  too  small.  OUm.   **  Oftentimes."— — 45.  Nec  me 

dimittes  incastigatum,  &c.  The  poet  makes  use  of  this  corrective  to  soften  tbe  advice  which 
he  faas  given  to  his  friend.   He  desSres  to  be  treated  whh  the  same  frankness,  whenever  he 

shall  appcar  enslaved  by  the  same  passions.  46.  Cogere.  Equivalent  to  congerere.  47. 

Jmprrat,  haud  servtt,  &c.  The  sense  evidently  requircs  haud,  not  aut  as  tbe  common  edt- 
tiona  read.   Money  roles  the  avaricious  man,  as  tbe  rider  rules  the  steed  :  it  yields  no  obe- 

cfience,  but  on  the  contrary  chaJns  biro  in  continual  bondage.  48.  Tortum  digna  gtyiti, 

&ic.  41  Thoogb  dcserving  rather  to  follow,  than  to  lead,  the  twisted  rope."  i.  e  descrving 
ratber  to  be  held  in  subjection,  than  itself  to  subject  otbers.  Tbe  metaphor  here  employed 
is  taken  from  beasts  that  arc  lead  with  q  cord. 

49.  Dktabam.  '« I  dictated."  i.  e.  to  my  amanuensis.  In  writing  letters,  the  Romans 
used  the  imperfect  tense,  to  denote  what  was  going  on  at  the  time  wben  they  wrote,  put- 
ting  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  the  place  of  the  person  who  received  the  letter,  and  osing  tbe 

tense  which  would  be  proper  when  it  came  to  his  haods.  Pott  fanum  putre  Vacunac. 

«<  Behind  the  motUdering  fane  of  Vacuna."  Vacuna  was  a  Sabine  goddess,  analogous,  ac- 
cording  to  some  authorities,  to  the  Roman  Victoria,  but,  if  wc  follow  Varro,  the  some  witli 
Minerva.  Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Vacuna  apud  Sabinos  plurimum  colitur.  Quidam  Dia- 
nam,  nonnulti  tt  Ccrtrem  este  diztrunt,  alii  Vencrem,  alii  i  iCtoriam  deam  cacoJtionit,  tptod  faciai 
vacare  a  curit.  Sed  Varro,  primo  Rerum  Dicin.  Mtncrcam  dicit,  quod  ea  maximehi  iraudcnt, 
qui  sapientiae  vacani."  The  temple  of  thb  goddess,  in  the  Sabine  territory,  not  far  from  a 
grove  likewise  consecrated  to  her,  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poefs  vil- 
la.  Bchind  its  mouldering  remains,  seated  on  the  grassy  turf,  Horace  dictated  tbe  prescnl 
cpistle.  The  temple  was  subsequently  restored  by  the  emperor  Vespasian,  a*  appears  froio 
tbe  foUowing  inscription  given  by  Fea  and  othcrs  : 

1MP.  CAE8AR  VESPASIANVS. 
AVG.  PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS  TRIB. 
POTESTATIS  CENSOR  AEDEVI  VICTORIAE 
[VETVSiTATE  DILAPSAM  SVA  IMPENSA 
RESTITVIT. 
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This  inscnpiion,  bcing  found  near  Rocca  Giorane,  would  seem  to  reroove  aXI  doifc  i 

specting  the  identity  of  Vaeana  and  Vicloria.  60.  Exctpto,  qnod  non  timd  es$oi 

*  In  all  other  respects  happy,  except  that  thou  wert  not  with  me."  With  exrtsto  mpfi 


KPISTLE.  11.   The  poct  instructs  his  frlend  Bailatius»  who  was  roamin»  itaudfcr* 
purpose  of  dispelling  the  eares  whicb  diaturbed  his  repose,  thMlarjte, 
does  not  depend  upon  climate  or  place,  but  opon  the  state  of  oor  own 


1.  Quta*  tibi  vita  Chios,  &c.   "  How  does  Chios  appear  to  thee,  Bullatios,  toltneiLtr 

bos>  Hoht,  neat  Samos?"  Chios.  An  island  in  the  Aegean  sea,  off  the  coastalytitd 

one  of  tbe  twelve  states  established  by  ihe  Iooians,  who  emigrated  to  Asia  froeAninwi 

Achaia.   It  is  now  Scio.  Lcsbos.    An  island  of  the  Aegean,  south  of  Tenek  foa» 

dern  name  b  MUglin,  derived  from  Mitylene,  the  ancieot  capital.  Lesbos  wue&i*«ibf 
the  Aeolians  in  the  first  grcat  emigration.  The  epitbet  nota,  wbich  is  here  gnwr.sfpl^ 
not  so  much  to  the  excellent  wine  produced  ihere,  as  to  the  distinguished  persoasiuwt 
natives  of  the  isiand,  and  ainong  whom  may  be  mentioned  Sappbo,  Alcaeos, Tbeapsnsat 

&*•  2.  Coneinna  Samos.    Samos  lies  soulhe&st  of  Chios.    It  b  about  lii  Bnufcd  & 

dia  in  circumference.  and  full  of  raountains.  This  also  was  one  of  the  twtfn  looiut^e 
of  Asia.  The  epithet  eoncinna,  here  bestowed  on  it,  wouid  seem  to  refer  lo  ie  **** 
and  elegance  of  its  buildiugs.  Compare  Tournefort,  Voyage,  1.  p.  153,  *g.  uMam. 
IFtst.  Jul.  2.  5.— Qutd  CrotH  regia  Sardit  ?  8ardis  was  the  ancient  cajaWtf fc  Lrfo 
king,  and  stood  on  the  liver  Pactolus.  lt  was  afterwards  tbe  residence  of  da  ainf 
dia,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  Persian  monarchs  when  they  visited  wt&n.  ^ — 
Smyrna.  This  city  stood  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  and  vvas  one  of  the  oid  Aeoiat  tojoaies ; 
but  the  period  of  ils  splendour  belongs  to  Uie  Macedoniau  era.  Antigonos  sodLy«ato 
raade  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  Asia.   The  modern  town  Ismur,  or  Scra,  * 

tbe  chief  irading-ptace  of  the  Levant.  Colophon.   A  cily  of  Ionia,  north-westflilp^ 

6us,  famed  for  ils  excellent  cavalry.  Fatna  f    "  Than  famo  represents  them  lo  bt0 

4.  Cuntlant  prat  eampo,  &c.  "  Are  they  all  coritamptible  in  comparison  wilh  tfce  Ca> 
pus  Martius  aod  the  river  Tiber  V   Sordeo  is  here  equivalent  to  eontemner.  v&s 

hUiptndor,  occ.   Compare  Forcellini,  Lez  tot.  Lat.  ».  v.  6.  An  vemt  intotnm,^  cfr 

does  one  of  the  cities  of  Attalus  become  the  object  of  tby  wbh  V  Literally, "  enteristo  4y 
wisb."  i.  e.  dost  thou  wisb  to  dwell  io  one  of  the  cities  of  Attalus  ?  Amoc;  toetooakr. 
cities  ruled  over  in  earlier  days  by  Attalus,  were  Pergamus,  the  capitaIrMyndu5,  hfaam, 
Tralles,  ThyaUra,  &c. 

G.  Ltbedum.   Lebedus  was  a  maritime  city  of  Ionia,  norlh-wcst  of  Colopoo* 
one  Umc  a  large  and  flourbbing  city ;  but  upon  the  removal  of  tbe  greater  parf  de  akf 
bitants  to  Epbesus,  by  Lysimachus,  il  sank  iuto  insignificance,  nnd,  in  tbetiaWteee» 

wus  dcserted  and  in  ruins.  Gabih.   Tbere  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  wr- 

one  among  the  Sabines  and  the  other  in  Latium.  The  latter  was  the  more  akiet^  oi 
the  two,  and  is  the  placc  here  referred  to.  Strabo  makes  it  to  hare  been  oo  tle T» Praencf • 
lina,  and  about  100  stadia  from  Rome.  Dionysius  (4.  53.)  gtves  the  same  ^asct.  sod  Ap- 
pian  places  it  midway  between  Rome  and  Praeneste.  The  Itineraries  reckoo  Wtbt  roite 
from  Bome  to  this  city.  These  data  enabled  HoUtenius  and  Fabretti  to  fix  tse  postwD : 
Ciabii.  with  sufficient  accuracy,  at  a  place  called  COsteria  del  Pantano,  and  tbu  opinion  wss 
satisfactority  confirmcd  by  the  discoveries  made  bere  in  1792,  under  the  direction  of  G*™ 
llamiltoo,  on  an  estate  of  prtnce  Borghesc,  known  by  the  natne  of  PetUditada  Gr$-  ('*' 
conii  Monumcnti  Gabixi,  Roma,  1792.  Compare  Nibby,  Viaggie  Anttquario,  zol.  1.  f 
Gabii  issaidto  htre  beenoneofthe  numerous  Latin  colonles  founded  by  Alb* 
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Iia2. 4. 53,)  This  place  snffered  so  much  during  the  civil  wars  that  it  became  entirely  rui- 
noas  and  deserted.  We  liara,  however,  froni  several  monuments  discovered  in  tbe  exca- 
vations  mentioned  above,  that  Gabii  was  raised  from  tbis  state  of  ruin  and  desolation  under 
Antoninus  and  Commodus,  and  that  it  became  a  thriving  town.  (Compare  Visconti  Monu- 
menti  Oabini — Cramer'»  Ancient  llaly,  voC.  2.  p.  50.  seqq) 

8.  Fidenis.  Fidenae  was  a  small  town  of  the  Sabines,  about  four  or  five  miles  from 
Rome,  and  is  weli  known  as  a  brave  though  unsuccessful  antagonist  of  the  latter  city.  Af- 
ter  many  different  attempts  to  emancipate  itself  from  the  Roman  yoke,  sometimes  with  the 
aid  of  tbe  Etrurians,  at  others  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabines,  it  wa3  completely  reduced 
by  the  dictator  Mamercus  Aerailius.  Tbis  commander,  after  having  vanqubhed  the  Fide- 
nates  in  thc  field,  stormed  tbeir  city,  which  was  abandoned  to  tbe  licentiousness  of  his  sol- 
diery.  (Lio.  4.  9.)  From  this  time  we  hear  only  of  Fidenae  as  a  deserted  placc,  with  a 
few  country-seats  in  its  vicinily,  until,  as  it  would  appear  from  a  passage  of  Tacitus  (  Ann.  4. 
(>2.)  it  rose  agaia  in  tbc  reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  rank  of  a  raunicipal  town.  The  site  of  this 
oncient  place  is  supposed  to  be  near  Castel  Giubileo.  (Holsten.  Adnot.  p.  127. — Nibby  Viag- 
gio  Aniiquario,  vol.  1.  p.  85. — CrameJs  Ancicnl  Italy,  vol.  1.  p.  302.)— —10.  Ncptunum  prc- 
tul  t  terra,  &c.   Compare  Lucretius,2.  1.  seqq. 

' •  Suave  mari  matrno  turbantibus  acquora  ventis 
E  ifirra  magnum  alterius  npectare  laborcm." 

i 

11.  Scd  neque  qui  Capiui,  &tc.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed,  from  this  line  to  the 
close  of  the  epistle,  basfoilows:  But,  whatever  city  or  region  may  bave  pleased  thee, 
jny  friend,  return  now,  I  entreat,  tn  Rome.  For,  as  he  wbo  journeys  tQ  the  latter  place 
from  Capua  does  not  feel  inclined  to  pass  tbe  rest  of  his  dnys  in  an  inn  by  the  way,  be. 
cause,  %vhen  bespattered  with  rain  and  mire,  he  has  becn  able  to  dry  and  cleanse  himseli 
there  ;  and  as  he  who,  when  labouring  under  the  chill  of  a  fever,  has  obtained  relief  from 
the  stove  and  the  warm-bath,  does  not  therefore  regard  these  as  sufficient  to  complete  tfae 
happiness  of  life ;  so  do  tbou  tinger  no  more  in  the  places  which  at  present  may  deligbt 
thee,  norif  a  tempest  shall  have  tossed  thee  on  the  deep,  sell  in  consequence  tby  vessel,  and 
revisit  not  for  the  time  to  coroe  tby  native  country  and  tby  friends.  Rbodes  and  the  fair 
Mitylene  arc  to  him  who  visits  them  when  in  sound  health,  precisely  the  same  as  otber 
thlogs,  which,  though  good  in  themselves,  prove,  if  not  used  at  the  proper  period,  injurious 
rathcr  than  beneficial.  Return,  therefore,  and,  far  removed  from  them,  praise  foreign  ci- 
ties  and  countries  from  Rome.  Enjoy  tbe  good  things  which  fortune  now  auspiciously  of- 
fers,  in  order  that,  wherever  thou  mayest  bc,  thou  mayest  be  ablc  to  say  that  thy  Hfe  has 
been  passed  happily.  For  if  the  cares  of  the  mind  are  removed,  not  by  pleasing  scenery, 
but  by  reason  and  reflection,  they  surely  who  run  beyond  the  sea  change  climate  only,  not 
the  mind.  Yet  such  b  huroan  nature :  we  are  borne  afar  in  ships  and  chariots,  to  seek  for 
tliat  which  Hes  at  our  very  doors. 

13.  fVtgus.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1. 1.80.  14.  Vt  fortunatam  plene,  Ste. 

"  As  completely  furnbhing  the  means  of  a  happy  life."  17.  hicolumi  Rhodo,  et  Miiulene, 

&c.  44  Rbodes  and  fair  Mityleoe  are  to  a  man  in  good  healtb,  thc  same  as  a  great.coat  at 
the  summer  solstice,  a  pair  of  drawers  alone  in  the  snowy  scason."  As  regards  Mitylene, 
compare  note  on  verse  1. 44  notaque  Lesbos."  The  paenula  was  a  kind  of  great-coat  or  wrap- 
per»  worn  above  tbe  tuoic,  used  chiefly  on  journeys  and  in  the  army.  It  was  sometiroes  co- 
vered  with  a  rongh  piie  or  hairfor  the  sake  of  warmth,  at  other  times  made  of  skins,  Scc. 
By  the  eampestre  is  properly  meant  a  sort  of  linen  covering,  used  by  those  who  exercised 
naked  in  the  Campus  Martius,  that  nothing  indeccnt  might  bn  sccn.  Wc  bave  rendercd  the 
term,  "  a  pair  of  drawers,"  merely  for  the  salce  of  making  the  general  meaniog  more  intelli- 
gible  to  modern  ears."  Compare  the  scholiast.  "  Campestre  est  linca  testis  tenuis,  inutilis 
hicme,  quux totius  eorporis  ninii praeter  ingnina  tcffit ;  ideo  campestra  dicta,  quia  tn  campestri  ex 
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«mrio,  (I.  e.  in  Camno  Mertio)  uiebantur  ca  juvenct."  19.  Tifcem.  The  alloitot  i  n 

baihing  Soxtili  mensc    Comparc  fciplanatory  Notet,  Epist.  1.  7.  9 

21.  Ro>nac  lauditur  Samot,  Slc.    "  Let  Samos,  and  Chios,  and  Rbndes,  tar  avay.be 

ed  by  tbee  at  Rnrae."  22.  Fortuvarerit.    F.quivalent  to  bearerit. — —24.  Lttaur. 

valent  to  fetieit  r  or  jurttndc.— — 26.  iVb*  -ociw  r/T tm"  /oat  maru  arbucr.  "  Jtot  a  plaec  ite 
cornmands  a  prospect  of  the  wide-eitended  sea."    Tbe  force  of  arbiter  ia  tkv  pyaac* 
scrves  to  be  noted.    Compare  the  remark  of  Doring  :    "  Locus  e  quo  libcrt  praspvc,  r. 
latcpatcnt  marc,  dicdur  maris  arbitcr,  h.  e.  dotninus,  in  mart  qxcasi  doimnant' — ii  \r>  a 
not  cicrcet  incrtia,    "  \  lahonous  idleness  occupies  us."    A  pleasing  oiyinoroa.  Tbeado 
lent  often  show  tbemselves  active  in  those  very  things  which  they  ought  toavwi  Sohett, 
all  these  pursuits  of  happiuess  are  mere  idleness.  and  turn  to  uo  account.  We  R«a<ttaV 
ble  pains  io  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  yet  after  all  caunot  find  it ;  wnereas,  dii  at  ww- 

stand  ourselves  well,  it  is  to  he  bad  at  our  very  doors.  29.  Petitnut  bcnt  nwt  **e 

seek  for  a  spot  to  which  to  live  bappiiy."  30.  Uluhrit.   Ulubrae  was  a«Ktonrf 

Latium,  and  appears  to  tiave  stnod  in  a  ptnin  at  no  great  distance  from  Velitrst  ftjamiy 
situatiou  is  plainly  afluded  to  by  Cicero,  (Ep.  ad  Fam,  7.  18.)  who  calls  the  inw^a* 
frogs.  Juvenal  also  gives  us  but  n  wretcbed  idea  of  the  place.  And  yet  ereo  htn.wflH- 
ing  to  Horace,  may  happiness  be  found,  if  he  wbo  sceks  for  it  possesses  a  calo  at  *,al 
mind,  one  that  is  not  the  sport  of  ever-varying  resolves,  but  b  contented  vriti  itsleL 


EPISTLE  12.    The  poet  advisea  Iccios,  m  qnerujous  man.  and  »ot  cootenld  tria  liis  ptv 
aent  wealth,  to  cast  aside  all  desire  of  possessing  more,  andrtw»  «nisfd 
ttith  wbat  he  has  thns  far  accumulated.   Tbe  epistle  coneludes  witb  recomtttsasi  Foo- 
peius  Grosphus,  «<>d  with  a  sbort  accouot  of  the  most  important  news  at  Roac-T^  is- 
dividual  here  addressed  is  the  same  witb  theone  to  whom  the  twenty-uinthode 
Hrst  book  is  inscribed,  and  from  bat  pitce  it  would  appear.  that,  in  pursoh  oi  » 
object,  be  had  at  one  time  taken  up  tbe  profesaton  of  a  soldier.  Disappoioted, 
fn  tbis  expectalion,  he  looked  around  for  other  means  of  accomplishiog  bis  viewi.««  •»* 
in  vain  ;  for  Agrippa  oppointed  him  superiatendant  of  his  estates  tn  SiciJ> \  a  sti»  **> 
pied  by  him  wben  this  epistle  was  wriuen.   It  shoold  be  fartber  remarked,  matte»*"*" 
al  addressed  had  pretensions  also  to  the  character  <»f  a  philosophor.    In  the  ode  f^- 
rcd  to,  Horace  describes  hiin  as  a  phiiosophical  soldier,  and  bereas  a  phUosopbics) **" 
be  becomcs  equaJly  ridiculous  in  eilher  cbaracter. 


1.  Fructibus  Aerippae  Siculis.  «  The  Sicilian  produce  of  Agrippo,"  i.  e.  tee  pn**«* 
Agrtppa's  Sicilian  estates.  After  the  dcfeat  of  Sextus  Pompetus  off  tbe  eoait  rffirlr. 
near  Messana,  and  tbe  subjection  of  the  wholc  island  wbicb  followed  tbis  ewat 
rn  return  for  so  itnportant  a  service.  l>estowed  on  Agrippa  vcry  extensive  and  ni«^  I»* 
tnStcily  Icctus  was  agent  or  farmer  over  these.  Compare  Introductory.ri^ — ** 
Non  cst  ut.   "  It  is  not  possible  tbat."    An  imitation  of  tbe  Greek  tdiom  *  k>»*  * 

So  that  nemestut  possit  is  equivalent  to  effect  to  the  simple  tuw»  potest.  3  WtW*^*- 

We  may  suppose  lcciue,  like  other  avaricious  men,  to  bove  iodulged  in  freqieni  ccasplatiits 
res|>ecting  the  state  of  his  affairs.       4.  Cui  rrrum  suppctit  usus.    •'  Wbo  bsi  »  »afeetencj 
foroll  hfa  wants."    Compare  tho  eiplanatton  of  DOring:  "  Cui  suppettnd  ra 
trt  urum,  vcl  qui  ta  ttum  habct,  quantum  ad  vitim  tusteniandutn  opus  est;  rerafnosus,  w  o> 

bus  tn  rita  utimur."  Si  ventri  bone,  eVc.   Tbe  whole  clause,  from  st  to  oas  infhsrrt,^ 

equivsJent  to  effect  to  rt  eaVat.   As  regards  the  idea  iotmded  to  l>e  rotneyed  *1  ^  *' 
tence,  compare  Theognh,  734. 
* 
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7o6v  rot  it\ovTovctvi  trif  cvXdt  «pyip^s  *<rrt 

k<u  ^pfcoi,  ca»  yfjt  trvpo^^pou  irt&a, 
«7?M  6,*  dftiovoi  rtt  Ka\  w  r£  HovTa  rdptort, 

yavroi  Tt  koI  irXcvpoc(«  ko\  itoolv  a6pd  vaOtlv- 

7.  Si  forte.   Iccius  very  probably  lived  in  the  way  bere  described  :  the  poet,  however,  ia 
order  to  soften  dow  n  his  remark,  adds  the  terra  forle,  as  if  he  were  merely  stating  an  imagi- 

nary  case.  /n  mcdio  posilorum.    u  In  the  midst  of  abundance."    Litcrally.  ••  in  ihe  midst 

of  the  things  placed  before  thee."  The  referei  ce  is  to  the  rich  produce  of  A-r>ppa's  estates. 
Compare  tbe  eiplaoation  of  Baxter :  "  Positorum  :  eorxtm  quae  tibi  satis  large  <  pponutUur, 

fructus  scilicct  Agrippac."  8.  Urtiea.   The  reference  is  not  to  uettles,  but  to  tbe  ahell* 

fish,  urtiea  marina.  From  tbe  last  verse  of  tbe  epistle  it  is  apparent  tbnt  it  uas  written  in 
autumn  ;  whereas  nettles  were  only  eateu  hy  the  poorer  classes  in  tbe  spring,  wben  tbey 
were  teuder.  Besides,  tbe  poet  mentions  fish  in  the  twenty-first  line.  By  translating  urtica 
44  nettles,"  observes-Sanadon,  tbe  commentators  have  made  Ilorace  speak  in  a  maoner  as 
ridiculnus  as  a  man  who  should  iovite  his  guests  to  meat  and  muttun  ;  wild  fowl  and  par- 
tridge ;  fish  and  turbot.  But  the  poet,  as  if  be  had  foreseen  tbat  he  might  possibly  be  mis- 
understood,  hasrepeated  bis  meaning  in  the  twenty.fir;.t  verse,  and  particulariy  marked  tbe 
herbsby  tbe  names  of  porrum  and  caepe.  It  remains  but  to  add,  that  Zeuue  and  Wieland 
are  in  favour  of  the  nettle,  though  the  reasons  they  assign  for  this  opinion  are  far  from  satis- 

factory.   Gesner  sanctions  the  interpretation  which  we  have  given.  Sic  vircs  protaws  ut9 

dcc.  Consult  Various  Readings,  and  compare  the  explanaiion  of  Hunter  :  ••  Sic  vi\es  pro- 
tenus  est,  skporro  vives  sicpcrzes  vivere,  ut  {ttiamsi)  te  confeslim  liquidus  fortunae  rivus  inau- 
ret,  i.  c.  etiamti  rtpcntc  dites  factus  su."  The  allusion  in  thc  words  liquidus  fortunae  rivus  in- 
auret,  is  thougbt  by  some  commentators  to  be  to  ibe  story  of  Midas  and  the  river  Pactolus. 
VVe  should  bave  great  doubts  respecting  the  accurat-y  of  thi*  remark.  The  pbrase  in  qucs- 
tion  would  ratberseem  to  be  ooe  of  amere  proverbial  character. 

i 

10.  Vdquia  naturam,  &c.  The  poet  here  amuses  hiroself  with  the  philosophical  preten- 
sions  of  Iccius,  and  involves  bim  in  a  ludicrou*  and  awkward  dilcmma.  The  train  of  ideas 
is  as  follows:  What  ?  artthou  a  philosopher,  and  dost  thou  complain  of  not  being  ricber  T 
Suppose  that  wealth  were  to  come  suddenfy  into  thy  possension,  wbat  wouldst  thou  gain 
from  such  a  state  of  things?  evidently  nothing.  For  thy  present  mode  of  life  is  either  thc 
result  of  thy  natural  feelings,  or  of  thy  philosophy  :  Is  it  of  the  former?  Gold  caonot 
cannot  change  thy  nature.  Is  it  of  the  latter  ?  Thy  philosophy  teaches  thee  that  virtue 
alone  contrihutes  to  true  happiness.  The  whole  argument  is  keenly  ironical.  Compare  the 
version  of  Wieland : 

"  dn  wQrdest,  glanbe  mir,  nicht  anclers  leben, 
wenn  dich  Fortuna  stracks  bis  an  den  Hals 
in  cinen  Goldfluss  setate  :  sey  es  nun, 
weil  Reichthum  die  Natur  nicht  iindert,  oder 
wcil  cinem  Stoiker,  wie  du,  d«e  blosse  Tugend 
zum  Gluck  genug  und  Qber  Alles  ist  " 

VL  Jtiiramur,  si  Dcmocriti,  fcc.  The  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows :  Wo  wonder  at  the  men- 
tal  abstrection  of  Democritus,  who  was  so  wrapt  up  in  his  philosophical  studies  as  to  neglect 
entirely  thc  care  of  his  domestic  concerns,  and  allow  the  neighbouring  flock  to  feed  upon 
his  fields  and  cultivated  grounds  ;  bnt  how  much  roore  ougbt  we  to  wonder  at  tbee,  Iccius, 
who  canst  attend  at  the  snme  time  to  thy  pecuoiary  aflaira  and  the  investigations  of  philoso- 
phy,  and  not,  like  Democritus,  sacrtfice  the  former  to  the  latter.  Ironical  \—~[)emocri- 
ti.  Democritus  was  a  native  of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  and  tbe  successor  of  Leucippus  in  the 
Kleatic  school.  He  was  conteroporary  with  Socrates,  Anaxagoras,  Archelaus,  Parmeoides, 
*7>no,  and  Protagoras.  The  rtory  here  told  of  hiro  doserves  IHtle  crcdit.  as  well  es  iho 
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other,  which  statcs  that  be  gave  up  his  patrimony  to  bis  country.  Democriuu  apjje*» 
bave  been  a  man  of  sablime  genius.  aud  pcnetrating  judgment,  wbo,  bj  a  loaf  cocsi 
study  and  observation,  Iwcame  an  eminent  master  of  speculative  aod  pkynol  icietct. 
Hc  is  commooly  known  as  tbe  laughing  philosopher,  on  the  proprietj  of  wbicfe  ufldtim 

consult  the  remarks  of  Enfictd,  IFut.  Philos.  tol.  1.  p.  426.  13.  Dum  pm^rt  at  ams 

sinc  corport  vclox.  Horace  in  tbis  follows  the  Platonic  ootionr  tbat  the  sool,  wheocspkrrt^ 
in  contemptation,  wns  in  a  manncr  detached  from  the  body,  tbat  it  might  the  swe  casfy 
inount  abovc  carthly  things,  and  approech  nearer  the  objects  it  desired  to  contespki 

14.  Intcrseabicm  tantam  et  eoutagia  lutri.  "  Amid  so  great  impurity  and  fecS«  « 
gain.M  Commentators  are  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  application  of  ftat  wi% 
some  referriog  them  to  lccius  bimself,  and  olhers  to  tbe  oge  in  which  be  wss  ft%  Ite 
latter  opinion  scems  to  be  tbe  more  correct  one,  tbongh  the  allnsion  is  still  io»otfcnw 
to  lccios.  Thc  poet  ironically  praises  him  for  attending  at  the  samc  time  bothtetepmfc 
nffairs  and  philosophical  studies.  and  for  not  being  so  far  drawn  away  by  the  cwfy-aii- 

ing  spirit  of  the  age',  as  to  sacrifice  tbe  lattcr  to  the  former.  15.  Adhuc.  "ST  E?a- 

valent  to  nunc  quoqut.  16.  Quac  marc  compescarJ  causae.    «  What  causej  «tbwefo 

the  sea."  Compare  Proptrtius,  3.  5.  37.  "  Curvt  suos  Jincs  altum  ncn  tiuA  ***** — 
Quid  tcmptret  annum.  "  What  regulates  the  changes  of  the  year."— -17.  SitSu rt<***- 
&lc.  Alludingto  tbe  planets.— — 18.  Quid  prenutt  obscurum  htnac,  Scc.  "  Wbf  «prrtik- 
scurity  over  the  moon,  wbat  britigs  out  bcrorb."  i.  e.  what  occasions  theecfipswof^ 
moon,  what  the  re-appearance  of  herligbt.   Compare  the  lunat  laborts  of  nrji/. 

2.478.)  19.  Rerum  coneordia  discors.    "  The  discordant  harmony  of  ttoae>n  Tton- 

ference  hero  ls  to  those  principles  of  things,  wbich,  though  ever  in  direct 

opptkatoeaf!» 

other,  yct  ever  agree  in  preserving  the  great  scheme  of  the  universe.  This  is JUffffi» 
calls  "discordia  eoncors."  (1.  141.)    Compare  also  Ovid.  Mtt.  1. 430.  stqq. 


k*  Quippc  ubi  Umpcriem  sumscrc  humorquc  tolorqvc '  ,• 
Concipiunt ;  ct  ab  his  oriuntur  cuncta  duobus  : 
Cumque  sit  ignis  aquat  pugnax,  tapor  humidus  omnts 
lies  creat,  ct  discors  concordia  fuetibus  apta  cst." 

Empcdochs,  an  Stertiniutn  dtlirtt  acumtn.   "  Wbethcr  Empcdocles,  or  tbe  aakaesw 
Stertiniosbe  in  tbe  wrong."   Consult  Varioos  Readings.   Empedocles  nu 
Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  and  flourished  about  444.  B.  C.    His  system  of  phywcs,I^^^A^, 
sobstantially  that  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  to  which  be  belonged,  isbere  oppo«-i*»tasi 
maintainedby  Stcrtinius,  tbc  stoic,  wtth  regard  to  whom  compare  Esplanatory5otei,&» 
2.3.33.    According  to  Kmpedocles,  tbe  first  material  principles  of  the  foorel*»**1* 
similaratoms,  indefinitely  imall.  and  of  a  round  form.    Matter,  thus  dividedintocort***' 
possessed  tbc  primary  qualities  of  friendsbip  and  discord,  by  means  of  whicb.  ^e 
first  agitation  of  tbe  original  cbaotic  mass,  homogeneous  parts  were  united,i*d  ^fc^" 
neous  scparated,  and  thc  fourelements  composed,  of  wbich  ail  bodies  are  generatri 


21.  Verum  scupisccs,  &c.    An  ironical  allusion  to  the  doctrincs  of  Pythagons ,nsf***t 
the  metempsychosis,  according  to  whioh  the  souls  of  men  passed  nnt  ouly  imoan^ak.  W 

also  into  plants,  &c.  Hencc to  feed  on these  becomes  actoal  murder.  22.  ^tKP» 

.  Grospho.  "  Give  a  kind  receplion  to  my  friend  Pompeius  Grosphus."  «F»01 
utere  in  tbispassage  by  'adhibc  cocnat  rwac,"  and  Bothe,  by  "rira  cum  Ulo ;  ^ 
ti»  gngV'  Tbe  individual  here  meant  is  the  same  to  whom  the  poet  addresses  *« **** 
ode  of  the  secood  book,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  commentators.  (Comp^  '" 
troductory  Remarks,  Ode  2.  7.)  Dacier  conjectures,  tbat,  being  of  the  party  oi 
Pompey,  he  bad  left  Sicily  after  the  victory  of  Agrippa  ;  and  that,  returnuig  tbitber  ags^ 
to  satUe     affairs  if  possible,  be  tras  rccommended  by  onr  poet  to  fccMw  ooefrlw«p 
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>ction  and  patronage  might  be  of  great  service  to  bim  in  enablinghim  to  recover  his  estate. 

 UUro  dcfcr.  "  Readily  grant  it."  24.  Vilu  amieorum  est  annona,  &c.    "  Tis  a  good 

arvest  for  procuring  friends  wben  worthy  men  want  any  tbing."  The  expression  bere 
mptoyed  is  one  of  peculiar  felicity,  and  the  meaning  of  tbe  poet  is  this:  If  a  good  man,  like 
rrosphus,  sball  be  aided  by  thee  in  any  thing  of  which  hc  is  in  want,  thou  wilthe  able  to 
lalce  him  thy  friend  by  a  very  trifling  expenditure  of  thy  resources,  for  he  will  only  ask 
•bat  is  raoderate  and  reasonabie. 

25.  flomana  rcs.  "The  Roman  afiairs."  The  poet  hcre  proceeds  to  comrounicate  four 
tecea  of  intelligence  to  Iccius :  lst.  The  reduction  of  the  Cantabri  by  Agrippa.  2d.  The 
aciftcation  of  Armcnia  by  Tiberius.  3d.  The  acknowledgement  of  the  Romanpower  by 

le  Parthians.  4th.  The  abundant  harvests  of  the  year.  26*.  Cantabcr  Agrippne.  Com- 

are  Explanatory  Notes.  Ode  3.  8.  22.  Claudi  virtule  Ncronis  Armenim  occidit.  Horace, 

l  will  be  perceived,  does  nothere  follow  that  accouut  wbich  inakes  Artaxias,  the  Armenian 
mgt  to  have  fallen  by  the  treachery  of  his  relations,  but  eoumerates  his  death  among  the 
xptoits  of  Tiberius.  Tbis,  of  course,  is  done  to  flatter  the  young  prince,  and  is  in  accord- 
nce  with  the  popular  belief  of  the  day.  As  regards  the  more  correct  statement,  to  which 
ve  have  already  alluded,  compare  Tacilus,  Annal.  2.  3.  "  Occiso  Artnxia  per  dolum  pro- 
inquorum,  datus  a  Caesare  Armeniis  Tigranes,  deductusque  in  rcumtm  a  Tiberio  Kcrone."  So 
lso  Suetonius  (rti.  Tib.  9.),  "  Duelo  ad  OrienUm  extrcilu  re%num  Armeniae  Tigrani  rostituti." 

vOinparc  also  Introductory  Remarks,  Epistle  1.  3.  27.  Jus  impcrwmque  Phraatet  Cat- 

aris  nccepit,  &c.  Phraates,  on  hended  knee,  hasacknowledged  the  supreraacy  of  Cae&ar." 
fus  impcriumque,  as  herc  employcd,  includes  the  idea  of  both  civil  and  military  power,  i.  e. 
ull  atid  unlimited  authority.  The  allusion  is  to  tl.e  evei.t  alreadj  m<  iiiiontd  in  Ex- 
>lanatory  Notes,  Ode  I.  26.  3.  when  Phraates,  thrnugh  dread  of  the  Roman  power,  sur- 
endered  the  Roman  standards  and  captives  There  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  Ben- 
ley*s  proposed  emendation  of  Tigrancs  for  Phraates,  as  if  the  reference  were  not  to  tbe 
Parthian  but  the  Armenian  monarcb,  for  Phraatcs  did  in  one  sense  receive  his  kingdom  froni 
Augostas,  equally  with  Tigranes.in  being  allowed,  on  certain  conditions,  to  retain  pos- 
tession  of  bis  throne.  So  also  the  doubts  expressed  by  Ruhnkeu,  (ad  Vell.  Paicrc.  2.  94.) 
ind  Eichstadt  (KriUscher  Nachtrag  zum  crtten  Buch  der  EpiUcln,  p.  225.)  wonld  seem  to  rest 
du  novery  strong  basis. 


EPISTLE  13.   The  poet,  baviog  entrusted  Vinnius  with  several  rolis  of  his  writings  (ro- 
lumina)  that  were  to  be  delivered  to  Augustus,  amuses  himself  with  givlng 
him  directions  abont  the  mode  of  carrying  them,  andthe  form  to  be  observed  in  preteqting 
them  to  the  eroperor. 


1*  Ui  projiriseentem  doad,  &c.  "  Vinius,  thou  wilt  presentthesc  sealed  rolla  to  Augustus, 
ln  the  way  that  I  repeatedly  and  lnng  taught  thee  when  setting  o«t,"  i.  e.  in  handing  tbesc 
roils  to  the  emperor,  remember  the  many  and  long  instructions  which  I  gave  thec  at  tby  de- 
parture.— — 2.  Signata  voiumina.  Horace  is  supposed  by  the  commentators  to  have  sent 
on  this  occasion  not  only  the  epistle  to  Augustus  (the  first  of  the  second  book),  but  also  thc 
last  odes  and  epistles  he  had  written,  (coropare,  however,  tbe  "  Chronoiogical  Arrange- 
ment  of  the  works  of  the  poet,  p."*xxvii.  of  this  volume.)  He  calls  these  pieces  voiumina. 
becausc  they  were  separately  rolled  up,  and  tbey  arc  sealed.  in  order  that  tbey  may  not  be 

exposed  totheprying  curiosity  of  the  courtiers.  Vuu.   Vinius  is  thought  to  have  beeu 

one  of  onr  poei»a  neighbours,  and  a  man  evidently  of  low  birth.  Tho  ftraily,  howew,  rose 
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into  unportance  under  the  succeeding  cmperors,  and  we  find  THoj  Vinhis  fiUk»  theeaal. 
ship  under  Galba.  Plutarch  writes  the  name  Owmo$,  but  Ihe  form  riautsu  ajppofttiVr 
the  authority  of  coins  and  inscriptions.  Coinpare  Torrentius,  and  B<n./^,  sdltc.—]. 
5i  VfUidut,  si  luetus  crit,  dtc.  "  If  he  shall  be  in  bealth,  if  in  spirits,  if,  inaoe.be  «Ifeiu 
fbrtbem."  Validus  stands  opposed  to  nut/c  validus.  With poscet  vve  ra&y  snpply  (nWie 
ro/uffitttfl.  ■  4.  iVe  ttudio  nostri  peccts,  dtc.  "  Lest,  througb  eagerness  to  seroncita 
give  offence,  and  industriously  bring  odium  on  my  productious,  by apj^ajiajtf  tbeck- 
ractcr  of  an  over-officious  agent." 

6.  Uret.    Equivalcntto  premet  or  tcxabit.  7.  Quam  quo perfemjuberis,  L  JIkr. 

roughly  throw  down  tby  pannier  wbcre  thou  art  directed  to  carry  it,  and  torn  kj  i&slc 
thy  paternal  cognomen  of  Asella,"  i.  e.  tby  family  name  of  Asrlla.  Horacepctitfofr 
name  of  bis  neigbbour,  and  tells  him  that  be  should  bcware  of  biunderiogintkpfnesctc; 
tue  courtiers,  who  w  ould  most  certaioly  rally  him,  iu  such  an  event,  upoa  hs  «erniw -i 
jtseUa,  (i.  e.  a  little  ass.)  The  poet  prepares  us  for  this  witticism,  such  as  it  fcirfif  etti 
cliteUas  in  the  commencement  of  the  line,  under  which  term  the  rolls  abovMBtsinni  zr< 
figuratively  referred  to.  With  regard  to  the  appellation  AseUa,  it  may  be  remtrtrifeiair 
namcs  of  a  kindred  nature  to  tbis  were  by  uo  means  uncommon  ?.t  Ron#, aod tm  k 
garded,  moreover,  as  carrying  notbing  disreputable  along  witb  them.  Tbastk*aniij&'.if 
Anuii  bad  also  the  cogitomen  of  Asetla ;  tbe  Claudii,  ibat  of  AseUus ;  toe  jotswss  i. 
of  Asdlio,  Lc. 


10.  Lamas.    "Fens."   Corapare  the  Vet.  Gtoss.    "  Lamae.  ^Xteui  CaaAC 

so,  on  this  word,  the  Glossarium  ManuaU  of  Adelung  vol  4.  p  321.  U  V&rsrm- 

siti  simul  ac,  Lc.  "  As  soon  as  thou  shalt  bave  arrived  there.  after  haviog  naqrttdtlltht 
difficulties  of  tbe  way.w   The  poet,  bolh  in  this  and  tbe  preceding  line,  keepipfepn 

ning  allusion  in  the  name  Astta.  12.  Smb  ala,    "  f  nder  thy  aim  "  H  Ctn»»jr> 

tnus,  <fcc.  "  As  tbe  tippling  Pyrrbia  the  clew  of  pilfered  yarn.*'  The  allusion  iito  teee* 
dy  written  hy  Titinius,  in  which  a  slavc,  named  Pyrrhia,  who  wa<  addictedtodnsik^ 
a  clew  or  ball  of  yarn,  and  carried  it  away  uuder  her  arm.  As  Vinius  had,  witMfiw^t. 
becn  scvcral  times  present  al  the  representation  of  tbis  piere,  H<>race  retniods  hflKlh*! 
image  whicb  we  may  suppose  bad  prodnced  the  strongest  impressioo  upon  bim  Asfrfiri 
the  term  ^iomus  (which  we  bave  adopted  after  Bentley.  instead  of  tbe  conootpM^ 
may  bc  remarked,  tbat  tbe  neuter  form  is  decidedly  preferable  tn  the  mascaline.tsitii!'» 
meaning  also  is  improved  by  its  being  herc  employed.  Thus  Bentley  remrb-"'to 
profteto  erit  Pyrrhine,  si  unum  furticae  lanat  glomu*,  ub  ata  recoudat :  ex plnribus  m 

iUml  cxcidet,  et /urti  eam  manxfesir  argucir  16.  01  rum  pitcoto  sottas  cootirs  tnisk  A 

a  tribe-guest  his  slippers  and  cap."    By  convvca  tributis  U  meant  one  of  ths  poortrofa^ 
of  a  tribe,  and  in  particular  a  native  of  the  country,  invited  to  an  en  ertaioiDeat  p» 
some  rieher  individual  of  tbe  samc  tribc.    The  guest.  in  tbe  true  country-f&sQwa 
barefoot  to  the  abodc  of  tbe  enlertainer,  witb  his  slippers  and  cap  under  Iw  s*  ^ 
former  arc  to  be  put  on  when  he  reacbes  the  entrance,  that  he  roay  apprar  wti     ■  1 
clean  state  before  tbe  master  of  the  house.    The  cap  was  to  be  worn  wben  fbr?^'1  • 
for  as  they  sometimes  went  on  such  oceasions  to  sup  at  a  eonsiderable  disttsff 
and  returned  iate,  the  cap  was  necessary  to  defend  them  from  the  injariesof  ^,cie( 
commentators,  bowever,  think  that  the  piltolus  was  to  form  part  of  tbe  attire*  l«  S10 ' 
the  feast  itself.   With  regard  to  the  tribe>enterlainroent5  here  aiiuded  to,  cfi&ftf*^1^ 
ui,  4.  init.  and  the  remark  of  Sanadon :  "  Athen6e,  au  commeacement  di^ 
avoit  des  repas  rcgldi  (coiyoi^  ^(«toovt)  par  les  loix  entre  cetu  qui  etoieot  de  fl}f^w''ritJa• 

16.  ICeu  vulgo  narres,  &c.   It  is  dangerous,  observes  Sanadon,  to  pn-jodice  ti»«  r°^  ' ' 
tarour  of  a  worfc.  If  it  has  beauties,  perhaps  tbe  reader  would  be  better^^d  to  to« 
the  Bberty  of  di^coveriog  them  himself.   If  it  ha*  not.  he  cannot  be  loog  decehvl  « 
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wxll  onlybc  rcivarded  with  some  of  the  reproach  due  to  Ihn  author.  18.  Nitereporro 

Do  thy  best  to  succeed."    Literally  '«  strive  onward,"  i.  e.  to  the  roark  or  object  tbou 

ast  in  view.  ID.  Care  ne  litubes,  m,.ndasaque  frannas.    "Take  care  lest  thou  stumble, 

nd  injure  tbe  things  entrusted  to  th>  care."  Mandata  refers  either  to  carmiaa  or  volvnxna 
tnderatood,  (compare  DOring,  ad  toc.)  unlcss  we  suppose  tbe  aJIusion  to  be  either  ■ 
o  the  cases  in  which  the  rolls  were  put,  or  the  umliUici  around  which  tbey  were  folded. 
Cornpare  Linge,  L*ct.  Plaut.)  Most  commeniators,  bowever,  suppose  mundata  to  havo 
cference  to  the  commands  or  injunctions  of  the  poet  respecting  tbe  line  of  bebaviour 
bat  Vinius  is  to  pursue.  Hence  tbeir  traoslation  of  the  clause  is  this :  "  Take  care  lest  tbou 
tumble,  aod  break  my  orders."  This  interpretation  appears  to  be  less  in  accordance  with 
he  ease  and  simplicity  that  pervade  the  wbole  of  tbe  epiatle.  The  scholiast,  besides 
ancllons  tbe  one  which  we  liave  adopted,  when  be  remarks :  *'  Mandata  vunc  participium 
itt." 


EPISTLE  M.  Tbe  poet,  in  this  aptstle,  gives  us  the  picture  of  an  unsteady  mind.  His 
farra  was  commooly  managed  by  n  master  servnnt  who  wos  a  kind  of 
ovcrseer  or  steward,  and  as  such  bad  tbe  wbole  carc  of  it  entrusted  to  bim  in  bis  master's 
abseoce.  Tbe  office  was  at  this  time  filled  by  one  who  bad  formerly  been  in  tbe  lowest 
tatioD  of  bis  slaves  at  Rome,  and.  weary  of  that  bondage,  had  earuestly  desired  to  be  sent 
\o  this  employment  in  the  country.  Now,  however,  that  be  had  obtained  tm  wish,  he  was 
Jisgusted  with  a  life  so  laborious  and  solitary,  and  wanted  to  be  restored  to  his  former  con- 
-dition.  The  poet,  in  the  mean  time,  who  was  detatned  at  Rome  by  his  concern  for  a  friend 
ivho  mourned  the  loss  of  his  brother,  and  bad  no  less  impatience  to  get  into  the  country 
than  his  steward  to  be  in  town,  writes  him  this  epistle  to  correct  bis  inconstancy,  and  to 
make  bim  ashamed  of  complaining  tbat  he  was  unbappy  in  a  plnce  which  affbrded  so  mucli 
deligbt  to  his  master,  who  thought  be  nevcr  bad  any  real  enjoymcnt  of  lifc  as  long  as  be 
was  absent  from  it. 


1.  VUliee  silvarum,  &c.  "  Steward  of  my  woods,  and  of  the  little  farm  that  always  res- 
tores  me  to  royself."  As  regards  the  term  villicus,  compare  tbe  remark  of  Torrentius:  "  Vil- 
licus  rusticaefamitiaepraeerat,  utfere  dispemator  wbanae."  Tbe  ritluus  was  usually  of  servile 

condition.  2.  Habi/atum  quinque  focis.  &c.   »'  T  ough  occupied  by  five  dwellings,  and 

accustomed  to  send  five  honest  heads  of  families  to  Varia."   CommenUtors  are  divided  in 
opinion  respccting  tbe  meaning  of  this  clause,  and  many  of  them  render  tbe  term  patres  by 
"  senators."   Tbey  suppose  that  Italy  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  several  districts,  in 
cach  of  whicb  magistrates  were  appointed  to  take  cognisanct  of  such  occurrences  as  took 
piace  wlthin  their  respective  jurisdietions.   But,  wben  tbings  of  greater  momeot  happened, 
such  as  concerned  the  wbole  commonity,  tbey  assembled  all  tbe  beads  of  families,  who  sat 
as  so  mnny  senators  and  «ave  their  votes.    H<»race's  farm,  according  to  thero,  was  withiu 
the  jurisdiction  of  Varia.    This,  however,  is  all  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  just  as  incorrect. 
The  poet  merely  wisbes  by  the  eipression  quinquc  bonos  selitum,  Jtc.  to  add  still  raore  pre- 
cision  to  the  phrase  habitatum  quiwjue focis  in  tbe  second  verse.    His  farm  contained  on  it 
five  faroilfrs,  and  tbe  fntbers  or  heads  of  these  families  were  aceostemed,  as  often  as  their 
private  nffairs,  or  a  wish  to  dispose  of  tbeir  commodities,  called  tbem  tbither,  to  go  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Varia.    In  this  way  be  strives  to  remind  the  iodividual  whom  he  ad- 
dresses,  that  tbe  farm  in  qoestion,  tbough  small  in  itself,  was  yet,  as  far  as  regarded  tbe  living 

bappily  upon  it,  sufficiently  eiteosive.  4.  Spinas  ammo.   A  metapborical  alinsioo  to  the 

eradicating  of  cares  and  antieties  from  the  mind.  5.  Et  melior  sil  Baralius  an  res.  "  And 

wketber  Horaco  orhis  farra  be  in  (be  better  condUion."  Compare  thc  version  of  Wieland: 
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'•'  iind  ob  das  Landgut  oderob  sein  Ilerr 
in  besserm  Stande  scy  V  

6*.  Lamiae  jridas  et  tuta.  "  My  aflection  and  coocern  for  Lamia."  Tbe  reiatwes  M 
Q.  Aelias  Lamia,  an  iatimate  friend  of  the  poet  s.  Compare  Ode  1.  2C.— Jfe  ■#rs» 

"Detain  roe  here,'  i.  e.  at  Rome.  8.   A/rns  anu/jws^iie.    «*  £qoivalent  to  <*s»  «v 

omimus.    Wben  the  Latin  wrilers  use  mens  animusque,  they  would  express  «11  !k 

lhe  soul.    Wc/u  regards  the  superior  and  intelligent  part ;  arnmus,  the  sensible si  ksuvr, 

the  sourceof  the  passions.  9.  Et  anwt  spatiu  obstnmtia  ntmprrt  r  Wra.  "Asis»»b 

brcak  through  the  barners  that  oppose  roy  way."  A  figurative  alluston  to  u*a«vr 
bnrricrsin  the  circus,  (bere  called  claustra),  where  tbe  chariots  frere  restraird  ati  is» 
f ignal  gi  ven  for  startiug ;  as  well  as  to  the  spatia  or  course  itself.  The  plural  m  f*  b 
rnore  frequently  employed  than  the  siuguiar,  in  order  to  denote  Jhat  it  was  ruawreitat 
ttmcsinone  race.  Compare  Burges»,  "  The  Circus  on  the  Via  Appia"  &c.aSTa< 
rirgU,  Gtorg.  1.  512. 

"  Vt  rura  earccribvs  sesc  effudcrt  quadrigae, 
Addunl  in  spatio,"  Lc. 

l0.  Vivenlem.   «<  Hiro  wiio  lives."  /n  «r6e.    Supply  wea/em.  11.  Sse  x*tf 

esf  odie  wrs.  *'  His  own  lot  cvidently  is  an  unplt  n*\ng  one."  The  idei  iateafciVs 
expressed  by  the  whole  line  is  tliis  :  Tis  a  sure  sign  wben  we  envy  anothert  lot.  ifar  * 

are  discontcnted  witb  our  own.  -12.  Locum  immeritum.   Referring  to  Ibepbwinto 

each  one  is  eitber  stationed  atthe  time,  or  clse  passes  bis  days.  13.  Qm  u  saifc- 

unquam.    Coroparc  Ode,  2.  16.  20.  •'  Patriat  quis  exsui  sequoquc  fugit  ?"  11  Af^r- 

*'  While  a  mere  drudge,  at  every  one's  beck."  Mediastinus  denofes  a  slate  of  u^taetf 
rank,  one  who  was  attached  to  no  particular  departmcnt  of  the  household,  but  *x 
touied  to  perform  tbelowest  offices,  and  to  execute  not  only  any  commandi  «sia» 
master  might  iuipose,  but  cven  those  which  the  otber  slaves  belonging  to  particslirflSws 
might  see  fit  to  give.  Hencc  tbc  dc-rtvalion  nf  thc  name  froro  medius,  as  iodtcatiB;»'^ 
atands  in  the  midstt  exposcd  to  tbe  oroVrs  of  all.  The  peculiar  force  of  fbe  t«ra*«t 
lustrated  by  the  figurative  usc  whicb  Cato  mnkes  of  it,  who,  among  other  dirtdiwjnw 
tohis  son  wben  thc  latter  wcnt  into  tbc  arroy,  observcs,    Jlu  imperator,  fa  uai<a*w 

mediastinus:'  {apud  Kon.  c.  2.  «  573.)  15.  Fi!licus.    Supply  factus.  16.**^ 

mihi  scis.    It  is  vcry  apparent  from  the  «atiies,  and  one  in  particolar,  (2.  7. 25.)iteftf« 
\vas  not  always  entitled  to  the  praisr  which  he  here  bcstows  upon  htmsclf  foreon**^ 
cbaracter.    The  rcason  of  tbis  discrepancy  is  well  expressed  in  ihe  «rnnfcflf&& 
"  Adolesccns  Horatius  strmones  seripsit.  epistolas  sener."    As  be  ndvanced  in  yean 
lations  of  tbc  poct  bccamc  more  fixed  and  seitled. 

• 

10.  Tesqua.  *  Wilds.''  Compare  the  eKplanalion  of  the  scboliasi,  who  os^^! 
Sabine  word:  "  Linsua  Sabinorum  locn  difficUiaet  repUta  sentibus  sit  nominaalsT.  ^ 
hlso  Fesfiu?,  *.  v.  Texa,  nnd  Varro,  L.  L.  6.  2  Consult  also  Variou?  Rft<*-21; 
Uueta  popina.  "  Tbe  welLstocked  cook-sbop."  Uucta  is  here  sometimesreodflrf  ^ 
or  "  greasy,"  bat  witb  cvident  impropriety,  since  an  uneta popina,  in  tbis  se«*«*,(?rtn 
no  very  strong  inducement  for  him  to  return  to  tbe  city.  Coropare  the  eu*»1^ ,he 
scboliast:  "  f7ncfa:  rcdolens  et  optimu  ribis  plena."    So  also  Doring:  «flai*Frn8< 

rocatur,  ubi  unctae  sire  tautiaret  epulae  aAHxinitlrantur:'  23.  Anpdusi*.  "^A^ 

spot  of  mine."  Tbe  poet'«  steward  dislikes  Itis  Sabine  farm  becausa  it  is  leapota*"" 
the  grape.— — 26.  Cravis.   Alluding  to  the  beavy  and  nncouth  movemeotjof  * 

dance,  especially  when  under  the  influencc  of  wine.  -Et  tamrn  urgts.  AffcfV^- 1 ' 

pecultar  force  oiwrget  in  thi«  passage,  compare  VirgtPs  tnsc^ini  arre,  terra^issuisri^- 
words  in  the  text  nre  to  be  considered,  according  to  Cruquius.  as  cotniojc»  to  fact troio 
tteward,  and  as  on!y  repeated  by  the  poet  in  commendation  o(  hts  tffi^eaee.     ^  w 
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rtther  inclined,  however,  to  givc  tliem  an  ironical  turn.  28.  Disjunctum.    u  When 

loosened  from  tbo  yoke,"  i.  c.  when  in  the  stall.  29.  Addit  opus  pigro  ricvs.   "  The 

brook  gives  otber  cmployment  to  thec  when  released  from  hcavier  loil."  Pigro  is  bere 
equivaleut  to  ccssanti,  or  otianti.  By  the  rirus  is  meant  the  Digentia.  Compare  rcmarks  on 
the  Tibortine  villa  and  Sabine  farm  of  the  poet,  p.  xiv.  of  this  volume,— — 30.  Multa  mole. 
"  By  many  a  mound."  The  banks  of  the  brook  must  be  dammed  up  lest  it  may  overftW 
tbe  pasture-grounds. 

31.  Qmd  nastrum  conccntum  dividal.   "  What  prevents  our  agreeing  on  these  points."  

32.  Tenues  togac.   **  Fine  garroents."    Tcnuu  is  here  equivalent  to  deluatioics,  or  minime 

crassae.  NUidique  capilti.    "  And  locks  shining  witb  un^ucnts."   Compare  Eiptanatory 

Notes,  Ode  1.  4.  9.  33.  Immunem.    "  Without  a  prcsent."    Compare  Eiplanatory 

Notes,  Ode  4.  1.  3  Rapaci.   Compare  ihe  explanation  of  Doring :  "  Munerum  apud 

alias  appetentisnmat."   Compare  also  TibuUus,  2.  4.  23.   "  ttapax  domina."  34.  Bibulum 

liquidi,  c\c.   Compare  Eplst.  1.  18.  9t.  "  Potorts  bibuli  media  de  noe/c  Falcrni.r  36.  Ntc 

lusissc  pudet,  cVc.   "  Nor  is  it  a  shame  to  have  been  a  little  wild,  but  it  is  a  sbame  not  to 

pot  an  end  to  suob  follies,"  i.  c.  by  calling  matorcr  judgment  to  our  aid.  37.  JVon  istic 

obliquo  oculo,  &c.  "  There  no  one  with  envious  eye  takes  aught  away  from  my  enjoy- 
raents."  Limat  isbere  equivaient  to  delerit,  as  the  scholiast  also  explains  it  It  was  a  com- 
mon  superstition  among  the  ancients,  tbat  nn  envious  eye  diminislied  and  tainted  what  it 
looked  upon.  Traces  of  this  may  likewise  be  found  in  tbe  populnr  bclief  of  our  own 
times.— — 38.  Vcntnat.  "  Seeks  to  poison  thera."— — 39.  Movcnlrm.  8upply  me.  —40. 
Gttm  servii  urbana  diaria,  kc.  "  Wouldst  thou  rather  gnaw  with  roy  other  slaves  thy  daily 
allowance?"  Diaria  was  the  allowance  granted  to  slaves  by  the  day.  This  w  as  lcss  in 
townthan  In  the  coontry,  fortheir  allowance  was  always  proportioned  to  their  labour. 
Hence  the  term  rodere  is  employed  in  the  text,  not  only  to  mark  tbe  small  quantity,  but  also 
the  bad  kind,  of  food  that  was  given  to  slaves  in  tbe  city.— 41.  Invidct  utum  lifrnorum, 
&c.  "  Tbe  cunning  city-slave,  on  the  other  hand,  envies  thee  the  use  of  the  fuel,  the 
flocks,  anil  the  garden."    As  regards  the  term  calo,  whicb  is  here  taken  in  a  general  senae, 

compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Senn.  1.  6.  103.  43.  Optat  epliiypia  bot  e\c.   **  The  lazv 

ox  wiahes  for  the  horse's  trappings,  the  horse  wiahes  to  ploagh."  Tbe  ephippia  wcre,  pro- 
pcriy  speaking,  a  kind  of  covering  (peslis  stra^uia)  with  which  the  horse  was  said  to  be 

consiratus.   Consult  Various  Readings.  44.  Quam  sat  vtcrquc,  libens,  &c.    "  My  opinion 

will  be,  that  each  of  you  ply  contendedly  that  business  which  hc  best  understands  "  An 
imitation  of  the  Greek  provcrb,  l«hoi  ttt,  txacro*;  ttixbf  rfyvirv.— —  Uterque.  Referring  to 
tbe  ritticus  and  tbe  calo. 

■ 

f  


EPISTLE  16.  Augustus,  having  recovered  from  a  dangcrous  illnesi  by  the  use  of  the  cold 
bath,  which  his  phy&ician  Antonius  Musa  had  prescribcd,  this  new  remedy 
came  into  great  vogue,  and  tbe  warm  baths,  wbich  Imd  hilherto  bccn  principally  resortcd 
to,  bcgan  to  lose  their  credit.  Antonius  Musa,  who  was  strongly  attached  to  tbe  system  nf 
treatment  that  bad  saved  the  life  of  his  imperial  patient,  advised  Horace  among  others  to 
raake  trial  of  it.  The  poet  thercfore  writes  to  his  friend  Numonias  Vala,  who  had  becn 
usiog  for  some  time  the  baths  of  Velia  and  Salernum,  in  order  to  obtain  information  rcs- 
pecting  the  climate  of  these  places,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  cYc. 


1.  Quae  sit  hyems  Veliae,  Itc.  In  the  natural  order  of  constrnction,  we  ought  to  begin 
with  the  1 4th  verse,  **  Scribere  te  nobis,"  ttc  The  confusion  produced  by  the  double  pa- 
renthesis  iifar  from  imparting  any  beattty  lothe  eputle.  Vehae.   Velia  was  a  city  of 
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J^ucaoia,  tituato  about  tbree  milcs  froru  the  lcft  bank  of  Uie  river  HelejorHetSfirtoc. 
said  to  bave  given  nauic  to  the  piace.    Tbe  Pbocaeans,  to  whom  thiscity  owtdils 
called  it  Oi(h>,  und  on  iU  coins  wc  bave  TEAH,  and  >  EAIA,  wbicb  last  the  Laasdr 
wards  changed  to  Velia.    Tlie  Eleatic  lect  of  philosopby  took  itt  ri»e  here.  (bt.Ant.i 
42.)   Tbc  situatiun  of  tbe  place  seems  to  have  been  contidered  very  healtiy.  JWtii 
statcs,  (bat  Paulus  Aemilius  was  ordered  tbitber  by  his  pbysicians,  and  that  htkrzti  c* 
aiderabie  benefit  from  ihe  air.    In  Sirabo's  time  this  ancietit  town  wasgreatlj  i&w,ai 
inhabitants  being  forced.  fn.m  the  poorness  of  the  soif,  to  betake  tbcmselvestois«§  «J 
otber  seafaring  occupations.    The  ruins  of  Velia  stand  about  half  a  mile  ntrafea  n 
the  sitenow  ealled  Castelamar   deUa  Brusa.  (Bobten  Adnct.  p  286 .-Cnwri  W 

Italff,  vol.  1.  p  371.)  Salerni.  Snleniuro  was  a  city  of  (  ampania,  on  the  Stmcfwj* 

It  is  said  to  bave  bien  built  by  tbe  Romans  as  a  cbeck  upon  the  PiceDtini-  K  vaiot 
therefore  situated,  like  tbe  modern  town  of  Salemo,  close  to  the  sea,  bot  od  4e  W#. 
nbove,  where  considerable  remains  hnve  been  observed.  (PHm.  H.  N.  3. a.-ftt 
According  to  Livy  (34.  45.)  Salernum  became  a  Roman  colony  seven  yean  aVtsjfM- 
clusion  of  the  secoud  Punic  war. 


rtgio.      With  what  kind  of  inbebitants  the  countrr  his^W 
f*m  mihi  Baias,  &c.    Understand  eenset.    "  For  Antonius  Musa  thinks,  tii:  Bskt  1 « 
noscrvice  to  me,"  i.  e.  tbat  I  can  dcrive  na  benefit  froro  tbe  warm  batb  afBaat.  f 

regards  Baiae,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode,  2.  18.  20  3.  Must  hmms.  h 

rcgards  tbe  celebrated  cure  performed  by  this  phystcian  on  Augustos,  wkkisnwd  <k 
foundation  of  his  fame,  compare  tbe  following  accuunt  of  the  scboliast.  Hffttwwn^ 
the  cold  bath  to  Horacc  alto  for  the  weakness  in  his  eyes.  "  Antonius  Musa mrtJat  Ssgsr.: 
artem  swtm  iUustrmvit  :  na»,  nrm  dotore  mrtkntvo  lai,or<ret,  el  ad  svmnum  wna  vnhffs! 
tsset,  curantc  Atmitio  mediro   qui  atn.  adeo  calidts  cmrmhat,  ul  teetmm  cubutiix  rfutuanrtH 
muniret ;  hcpottea,in  contrarium  rcris  omnibus,  ntm  solum  projusiombus  /n/ut*^ 
garv;*rismis  Ciceminnc  a,fuae,  ,tuac  cst  A  cliae  in  domo  Caesarts,  et  potxouibui  ws 
interbrc.ce  tcmptu  eum  curarct.    Ob  qimm  cau*am  ah  Auj>u$to  usque  ad  tcstcrttim  tpeiTtrP'- 
cx  Scnatus  consuUo  atccpxt.   Hic  autrtn  Musa  Hor  > ' io  jusserat ,  ut  laracro  frtguio  *:tni 
ocularmn  dolortm.'1    In  addition  to  the  tuni  of  money  which,  according  to  tbetcbtuAS.'!' 
giveq  to  Antonios  Musa,  be  was  esempted  from  all  public  taxes,  made  free  of  Baau1 
lowcd  to  wear  a  gold  ring,  and  had  a  hraxen  statue  erected  to  bim  in  the  tetople  of  Jma- 
pins.   (Compare  Ackermunn,  Prolus  dt  JJnt.  Mn<a,  $  6.  p.  16  )    Dio  Cassiai  tik  ^ 
omboldened  by  thisbrilltant  saccess,  Musa  prescribed  the  cold  batb  tn  Mareeltei^"^ 
occasioned  the  dcath  of  the  young  prince    This  statement,  however.  is  eitreinel/W*1 
and  Biancoi.i  has  undertaken  to  show,  that  Marcellus  died  in  the  baths  of  Beiae.  ^ 
tic.  Rom.  1779.  p.  59.    Compare,  Rose,  diss.  dt  Augusto contraria  mediciua  curds. 
At  a  snbsequent  period.  Charmis,  of  Massilia,  revived  tbe  nse  of  the  cold  btth  * 
whicb  soon  became  gcneral  agnin.  (P/tn.  H.  N  29.  1—  Sprengel,  Hisf.  de  hU***1 

2.  p.  24.  Fnnch  transt.)  Et  tamtm  iUU  mcfaeit  inrisum,  cVc.    » And  yet  makt***0* 

to  that  place,  when  I  am  going  to  be  bathed  in  cold  water,  in  the  d^pth  of  winttf."»' 
yet  makes  the  penple  nf  that  place  ht^hly  incensed  agninst  me,  when  they  sttv***0 
use  the  culd  bath  in  mtd-winter."  Perhtor,  as  here  employed.  does  not  ssf»*^™J 
poet  had  already  used  the  cold  bntli,  but  thnt  h«  wan  on  tbe  point  of  doing  «  *  B9^ 
valent  therefore  to  fain  tn  eo  sum  tit  ptrlunr.  The  sopposed  anger  of  the  ^u 
arises  from  seeing  their  warm  baths  slighted,  and  tbeir  prospects  of  gaht  fcrrf^ 
diminution. 

D.  Myrtcia.  Referring  to  tbe  royrtle.groves  of  Baiae.— S.  Ccssantrm  m<rtt*  te 
tnorbus  cssans  <»  lineermg  disease»)  is  caused.  observes  Sanadon,  by  a  phlegmM  ImV* 
which,  obs.ructing  tbe  nerves,  producei  a  languid  beaviness,  and  wm*»io,ef  oVprivw* 
part  affccted  of  aJI  sonsaUon  and  aUien,  as  iu  pabies  and  apopiew*— 6  ^  ^ 
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Jrive  away."  LiteraJly  "  to  dash  oot."  The  term  str ikingly  dcpicts  the  rapidily  6f  thc 
cnre.'  -7.  Sul/ura.  MTheir  sulphur-baths."  The  nllusion  is  to  tbe  vapour  betbs  of  Bniae. 
Comparethe  deacription  of  Celsus,  3. 17.  Et>  et  quarundam  naturaiium  svdatiouum  (sc.  calor) 
ubi  e  terra  profusus  calidus  rapor,  aedifirio  iwluditur,  situt  snper  Boias  n  n  yrtctt.<  ht  hcmvs  nnd 

ngain,  in  chapter  21.  "  Siccac  sudationcs  qualcj  super  Djios  habcmus  in  Tnyr/etu."— ■  ■ 

Jnvidus  aegris.    "  Bearing  no  good  will  to  those  invalids.'  8.  Qui  caput  tt  stomac  um. 

Smj.   The  allusion  bere  would  seem  to  be  to  a  species  of  shower-bnths  9.  Clminie. 

Clusium  waa  a  city  of  Etruria,  nearly  on  a  line  with  Pernsia,  and  lo  the  west  of  it.  It  is 
now  CAiusi.  This  place  was  the  capital  of  Porsenna,  tbe  early  enemy  of  Rotne.  (Lir.  2.  9. 
Dioru  Hal.  3.  61.)  According  to  Livy,  its  first  name  was  Camers,  (10.  85.),  and  as  we  are 
aware  of  the  eiistence  of  a  people  of  Umbria  called  Camertes,  it  mny  be  inferrcd  that  it 
belongcd  to  them  before  the  Tyrrheni  had  obtaincd  possession  of  it.  The  siege  of  Clusium 
by  the  Gauls,  and  the  provocation  they  received  tbere  from  the  Roman  ambastadors.  which 
ledto  tho  capture  of  Rome,  will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  every  one.  (Lir.  5.  33.)  Clu- 
sium,  according  to  Strabo,  waa  800  stadia  distant  from  Rome.  {Cramer'*  Ane.  Italu,  tol.  1. 

p.  220.)  Gabiisoue.   Compare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  11.  7.  Frigida.    Cold  bc- 

causc  mountainous. 

10.  Mutaudus  locus  esf ,  kc.  The  tdea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this :  1  must  obey  my 
physician,  I  must  change  my  batbs.  and  go  no  more  to  Baiae.  Tho  poet  now  humorously 
sopposes  himself  on  the  point  of  setting  out.  If  perchance,  obscrves  he,  my  horse  sball 
refuse  to  turn  away  from  tbe  road  leadingto  Cumae  or  to  Baiae,  and  to  leave  his  usoal  stage?, 
I,  his  rider,  will  chide  him  for  his  obstinacy,  nngrily  pulltng  in  tbe  left-hand  rcin:  hut  horses. 

hear  not  words,  their  ear  is  in  tbe  bit  Devertoria  noia  praeteragendus.    An  anastropbe, 

for  agendus  praeler  derersoria  nota.  11.  Cum  s.   Cumae  was  an  ancient  city  of  Cam- 

pania,  placed  on  a  rocky  hill  washed  by  the  sea,  and  situate  some  distance  below  the  moutU 
of  the  Vulturnus.  The  period  at  whicb  it  was  founded  \n  stated  in  the  Chmnology  of 
Euscbius  to  have  becn  about  1050  B.  C.  that  is,  a  few  years  before  thc  great  migration  of 
thc  Ionians  into  Asia  Minor.  (Corapare  Scaligtr  in  Euseb.  Chrou.  and  Pritleaux  ad  Afarm. 
Oxon.  p.  41C.)  We  have  also  tho  authority  of  Strabo  for  considering  it  as  the  most  ancient 
of  all  the  Grecian  colonies  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily  (Mro6.  5. — rol.  2.  p.  188.  cd.  Tzschk.) 
The  colonization  of  Cumae  at  so  early  a  period  is  n  remarkable  evcnt,  as  showing  tbe  pro- 
gress  already  made  by  tbc  Greeks  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  proving  also  tbat  they  were 
then  well  acquainted  with  Italy.  Cumae  was  indebted  for  its  chief  celehrity  to  the  oracular 
sibyl,  who,  frora  the  earliesl  ages  was  supposed  to  bave  made  her  abodc  in  the  Cumaean 
caves.  from  wbence  shc  delivered  her  prophctic  lore.    (Cramer,s  Anricnt  Itah/,  vol.  2.p. 

]4S.  *eqq  )  12.  Latrn  stomeckosus  habena.   At  the  entrance  into  Campania  the  road 

divides :  tbe  right  leads  to  Cumae  and  Baiae  ;  the  lcft  to  Capua,  daternum,  and  Velia.  Tbe 
horae  is  goiogto  his  usual  stage  at  Baiae,  but  tlorace  turns  him  to  the  left,  to  the  Lucanian 

road.    Compare  Torrcntius,  ad  toc  — » — 13.  Eques.    Referring  to  himself.  Equis.  Con- 

sult  Various  Readings. 

14.  Major  uirum  populnm,  &c.   To  be  referred  back  to  the  secnnd  linc  of  the  cpistle,  so 

as  to  stand  in  connection  with  it,  as  a  continuation  of  tbe  poet's  enquirtcs.  16.  Jugis 

aquac.  Consult  Vartous  Rcadings,  and  compare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  C.  2.  Our 
poet  was  obliged  to  drink  more  water  than  wine  for  fear  of  inflaming  his  eyes,  and  he  was 

therefore  more  curious  ahout  it.  Nam  rina  n.hil  moror  illius  orae.    "  For  I  stop  not  to 

cnqutre  ahout  the  wines  of  that  region,"  i.  e.  I  i.eed  not  make  enquiries  abont  tbe  wines 
of  that  part  of  the  country :  I  knoW  them  to  be  eicellent.— 17.  Quiavis.  A  generaf  re- 
ference  to  plain  and  bomely  fare.  but  particularly  to  wine.   Consult  Various  fteadings  — -— 

18.  Mare.   Alluding  to  the  lower  or  Tuscan  sea.  Cenerosum  et  lene  requiro.  "Iwant 

^cnerous  and  mellow  wtue."— 21.  Jurenem.  «»  Made  yoong  again  by  its  influence."— • — - 
f?S5.  Tracttu  uter.   "  Which  tract  nf  rnuntry."  ANtidin?  to  the  resnective  terrttories  of 
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Vetia  and  Salernum.  23.  Echinos.   Comparc  Exptanatory  Notcs.  Epodc  5 

Phaeaxque.   "  Aod  a  troc  Phaeaciao,"  i.  e.  as  sleek  as  one  of  the  sobjceti  of  AU  i 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Eput.  1. 2. 23.  25.  Scribere  tc  twbis,  bc.  Coopt«  m  a 

1. 


26.  Macniut.  Tbis  individual  bas  already  made  his  appearancc  before  nsaStrnJ.  I 
]01,  and  1.  3.  2.  Our  poet  assurvs  us,  that  be  knew  how  to  reconcile  blmself  «cssilj  to  3 
frugal  or  a  sumptuous  tahle ;  and,  to  justify  his  condoct,  be  citcs,  with  a  bilter  «pir^jifirr 
tbe  cxamplc  of  Maenius,  witb  whose  cbaracter  he  finishes  the  epistle— Btm  jfcrri; 
etque  paternis.    "  His  maternal  and  paternal  estates,"  i.  e.  tbe  whole  of  his  pttreot — 

27.  Urbanus.    "  A  merry  fellow  "  28.  Scurra  vagus,ncn  qui  ccrtum,  kc.  "AnBdein; 

buffoon,  who  had  no  fiied  eating-place ;  wbo,  when  in  want  of  a  dinner,cook  w«« 
citizen  from  an  cncmy."  As  regards  thc  eipression  scurra  vagus,  it  may  be  warWfct 
tberc  were  two  kinds  of  buffbons  :  some  wbo  kept  entirely  to  one  master;  andaw  m» 
cbanged  about  from  oiic  to  anothcr.  according  as  they  met  with  Uie  best  eiitertikewt— 
Vraescpt.    A  bappy  terra,  mnrking  out  Macnius  as  a  species  of  gluttonous  ajiioal  ud  ttn- 

iug  to  introduce  thc  rcst  of  the  description.  30.  Quaelibct  in  qutmris  tftrnm  f*r. 

sacvus.  "  Merciless  in  itiventing  any  calumnics  againstall  without  distinctioo.''  IWwa- 
parison  is  hcre  indircclly  madc  with  an  animal  raging  tbrough  want  of  food. — hrms 
et  tcmpcstas  barathrumqne  maccili.  *'  Thc  very  destruction,  biirricane,  and  gfltf  d Ibttu 
kft"  Horace  cails  Macnius  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  market,  in  the uat  sesst  •> 
Parmeno,  in  Terence,  (Eunuxh.  1.  1.  34  )  styles  Thais,  Fuudi  nostri  Colcmus: it  *te 
storm  that  ravages  our  farm."  With  pernieies,  as  hcrc  employed,  comparefkGreeiisast 
intheword  tfMoos,  and  tbc  rcmarks  of  Valcktnaer,  ad  Thcocrit.  Adoniaz.p .  $  f  and311. 

——31.  Baraihrum.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.3.  166.  Qwvi  t&*nL 

"  Wbatever  he  had  been  able  to  obtain."   Compare  tbe  cxplaoation  of Dfo*i: 
tlliuc  dicacitate  sua  cuUegcrat,  eonquisircrat.' 


35.  NequUiac  fautoribus  tt  timidis.    »  Frora  tlie  favourers  of  his  scurrilily,  or 
wbo  dreaded  it."   Two  sources  of  support  for  thc  scurra  are  bere  alloded  to,  tbo**^* 
recUy  favoured  and  encouratjed  lii«  abuse  of  others,  and  those.  who,  tbroogfatbeAvoi 

sufferiog  from  it,  purchascd  an  escape  by  cntertainments,  &c.  34.  Paiinaf  cctuu**** 

&c.    "  Would  devour  for  supper  whoie  dishes  of  tripe,  and  wretcbed  lamb."  W^;fJfiK 
supply  carnw.— — 36.  Setlicet  ut  tentres,  &c.    14  Forsooth,  in  order  tbat,  like  tnoth*  ^ 
Bestius,  he  might  declare  that  the  belli*»*  of  glnttons  ought  to  be  branded  withi&d* 
iron,"  i.  e.  protesting  loudly  all  the  while,  to  be  sure,  that  the  bellies  of  glattoo*  ok*1  1 
be  branded  with  ared-hot  iron,  just  as  if  he  had  been  another  Bestius.  The 
alluded  to  under  the  name  of  Bestius,  appears  to  have  been  a  close,  avaricious  nit 
sworn  foc,  of  course,  to  thc  lusurious  and  gluttonous  spendthrifts  of  tbe  dey.  Tb  ■* 
mdividual  is  olso  ibought  to  be  the  oue  whom  Persius  raenlions,  (6.  37.)  Coap"? 
mark  of  Koenig,  nd  lac.  "  Bestius,  hono  frugi  rt  ararus,  ttque  uchulonum  castigaior  rn**tt 

llorat   Epist.  1.  15.36.  notus."  Lam  ,a  candenU.    Tbe  Greeks  and  Ro»im**tCS 

Dacier,  branded  the  belly  of  a  gluttooous  slave  ;  tbe  feet  of  a  fugttive;  t>  ***  a 
thief ;  and  the  tongue  of  e  babbler. 

38.  Ubi  omne  rcrtcrat  infumum  tt  cinerem.    A  figurative  mode  of  eipressid.'**90^6 

entirc  wasting  and  rousutoinir  of  a  thing.  Si  qui  comeduut  bona.    "  lf  s&P^ 

up  their  estates."— — -NU  rulva  puichrius  ampla.   '  Nothing  fairer  tban  a  larpf  ^1"  '  f*"  . 
This  was  csteemed  a  great  dainty  among  tbe  Romaos.    Compare  the  laof*£ 
{H.  N  11.37.)  "  Vulva  ejccto  partu  mehor  qvam  edxto ;  ejecticia  tocatur  \Uo,  to«f{rMr4 
Comparo  also  Apicius,  7. 1.  and  MartieU\  13. 16. 

'  Tc  fortassc  magis  caput  dc  virgine  porca. 
Memalemagrnv*  d?  nne 
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42.  Nimirum  hieego  ntm:  «fcc.  "  Just  sacb  an  one  am  1;  for,  wben  I  have  nothing 
better,  I  commend  my  quiet  and  frugal  repast;  resolute  enough  amid  humble  farc."  Thc 
poet  now  refers  to  himself.  Qimm  rcs  dtficiunt  inay  be  more  Htcrally  rendered,  "  when 
better  means  fail."  Bic  is  by  an  elegant  usage  equivalent  to  talis.— 44.  Vtrum  ubi  quid 
mdius  conlingit  et  unctitu.  "  When,  however.  any  thing  better  and  more  delicate  offers," 
or,  more  literally,  "falls  to  my  lot."— 45.  Quorum  conspiritur  nitidis,  Lc.  "  Wbose  rao- 
ney  is  seen  well  and  safely  laid  out,  in  villas  conspicuous  for  their  elegance  and\eauty." 
Fundala  is  here  equivalent  to  bcnc  et  tulo  collocata ;  and  nitidis,  to  pulchritudtnc  ct  nitore  «m- 
spiaris. 


]  EPISTLE  1G.  Quiuclius  Hirpinui  is  thought  to  have  written  to  Horace,  reproachiog  him 
with  his  long  stay  in  the  country,  and  desiring  a  description  of  that  littlc 

^retirement  whcre  tho  poet  professed  to  find  so  wuch  happiness,  and  which  hc  was  so  un- 
willing  to  exchange  for  the  society  of  the  capital.  Horacc  yields  to  his  request,  and,  aftev 
asbort  account  of  his  retrcat,  and  thc  manner  in  which  he  enjoyed  himself  tbcre,  talls  into 
a  digression  concerning  virtue  ;  where,  after  rejccling  scveral  false  accounts  and  definitions, 
be  endeavours  to  teacb  its  true  nature  and  properties.  As  this  discussion  is  of  a  serious 
character,  the  poet  seeks  to  eulivcn  il  by  adopting  the  dialoguc-form. 


"  1.  Quincli.  The  individual  hero  addressed  is  geuerally  supposed  to  be  the  same  witb  ttie 
onc  to  whom  the  eleventh  ode  ot  the  second  book  is  inscribed.  Bothe,  however,  main- 
tains,  that  the  person  meant  isT.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  who  was  consul  A.  U.  0.745,  and 

one  of  those  driven  iuto  exile  in  the  affair  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  2. 

Atvo.    "  By  its  barvests."   Or,  more  literally,  "  by  tillage."  3.  An  amicta  vitilut  ulmo. 

"Orwitb  what  the  vine-clad  clm  bestows,"  i.  e.  wilh  winc.  An  elegant  allusion  to  thc 
Roman  practice  of  training  the  vine  along  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  elm.  Compare 
Excursus  1.  to  thc  first  book  of  Odcs,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4. 5.  30.— 4.  Loquaciter. 
•  In  loquacious  strain,"  i-  e.  at  large.  Compure  the  Greek  laherl.  The  description,  after 
all,  is  only  ten  lines;  but  the  poet  pcrhaps  fclt,  tbal  some  indirect  apology  was  required  for 
again  turning  to  his  favourite  theme,  although  he  intcnded  to  be  brief  in  what  be  said. 

5.  Continui  monies,  &c.  "  A  continued  rangc  of  mouutains,  exccpt  wherc  thoy  arc 
parted  by  a  shady  vale,"  i.  c.  Imagine  to  thyself  a  continucd  chain  of  mountains,  divided 
only  by  a  shady  vale.  For  the  grammatical  constructiou,  we  may  supply  hic  sunt  with 
vxontes,  though  the  translation  is  far  neater  if  no  verb  be  exprcssed.  The  poet  is  pointing, 
as  it  were,  to  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  his  friend  is  supposed  to  be  stationed  by  his  stde. 

 6.  sed  ut  reniens  dextrum  latus,  kc.    "  So  situated,  however,  that  the  approaching  sun 

views its  right  side,  and  warms  its  lcft  when  departing  in  bis  rapid  car."  Compare  the  ac- 
count  of  tbis  spot  given  by  Eichholz,  in  1806,  ("  Der  Frtimutkiger  Oclob.  p.  275.)  and  also 

page  xii.  et  seqq.  of  tbis  volume.  8   Tcmpcritm.    Understand  aaxs.  Si  rubteunda 

knigni  como,  fcc.  "  !f  the  very  briars  prodocc  in  abundance  the  ruddy  cornels  and  sloes." 
Compare  the  version  of  Francis : 

"  How  mild  the  clime  where  sloes  luxoriant  growt 
And  ruddy  cornels  on  the  bawthorn  glow !" 

9.  Qturcm  a  Utx.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  1.22. 14.aod  3.  13.  14.  10. 

JMd/rjgc.  «  Witb  plenty  of  tconu."- — Ecjoivalait  Ueie  to  I u«— Jt  ZHcas 
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acUiuctum  propius  frondert  Tarentum.  "  Thou  wflt  say  that  Tarentum  bloomsbere.bfv*?:;: 
nearer  to  Rome."  i.  e.  that  the  delicious  shades  of  Tarentum  bave  chaiged  their  utvcm 
and  drawn  oearer  to  Rome.    As  regards  Tarentum,  coropare  Explanatory  Notes,Odelt 

11.  12.  Fons  cliam  nro  dare  nomen  idoneus.    "A  fountain,  too.  6t  to  jWeiua»  t*i 

atream."  i.  e.  large  enougb  to  form,  nnd  give  its  name  to,a  stream.  The  streambere  nieu 
is  the  Digcntia,  now  Licenza  :  the  other  name  for  the  fouotain  is  the  Fon»  Baafca*.  nof 
probab^r  Fonte  Bclio.    Coropare  page  xnr.  of  this  volume,  and  Odc  3.  13. — Uaasdtn 

A  Graecism  (or  Uoneus  qtti  det  13.  Rebrus.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes.OdeiC  W. 

 -14   Utilis.    I n  the  sense  of  salubris.  15  Etjam.    Consult  Various  ReadiiL^. — 16. 

Ineolumem  libi  me  prae9t>iuC  Prescrve  me  in  bealth  and  safety  for  thee  amid  Sefitaber 
hours,"  i.  e.  during  the  sickry  season  of  8cptember. 

17.  Tu  recte  rivis,  si  curas  tsse  qued  audis.  "  Tbou  leadest  a  happy  life,  if  it  Btkj  ta* 
to  be  what  thou  art  reputed."  Audisn  here  equivalent  to  dieeris.  Coropare  EipUuUrj 
Notes,  Serm.  2.  7.  101.  and  2  6.  20  Horace,  observes  Francis,  is  bere  very  cartle«  «x  b 
connection  Afterliaving  described  his  farm,  he  would  insinuate  to  QuioctiHs.  tbl  ii? 
tranquil  and  innocent  pleasures  he  found  tbere  werc  infinitely  preferabte  tothr  (htp^ 
and  tuinultuous  pursuits  of  ambition.  Hc  would  tnform  him,  that  happiness,  fouadedopfta 
the  opinion  of  others,  is  weak  and  uncertain ;  that  the  praises  which  we  receive  frnmais- 
takcn  applause,  are  really  paid  to  virtuc,  not  to  us;  and  that,  while  we  arc  oataardlj  b 
noured,  esteemcd,  nnd  applauded,  we  are  inwardly  contcmptible  and  miserable.  S«b«. 
probably  the  then  situation  of  Quiuctiust  who  disguised,  under  a  seeming  severity  of  ei*' 
ners,  the  most  irregular  indulgcnces  of  ambition  and  scnsuality.  Some  yeanifienrstsb? 
broke  through  all  restraint,  and  his  incontioence  plunged  him  into  tbe  last  distresw. 

18.  Omnis  Roma.    Equivalent  to  nos  omncs  Romani.  19.  Stdveroortuaiit(E9iss. 

«&c.  "  But  1  am  under  grcat  apprehensions,  lcst  thou  mayest  give  more  credit  casceraiog 
thyself  to  any  otherthan  tliyself,  or  lestthou  mayest  imagtne  that  one  may  be ba^ %W ij 
other  tban  wisc  and  good."  i.  e.  I  ain  afraid  lest,  in  a  thing  that  so  intimatelj  «t«t; 
thce  as  thy  own  happiness,  lliou  mayest  trust  roore  to  the  testimony  of  othentbut  tcit 
suggcstions  of  thinc  own  mind,  nnd  mnyest  faocy  tbat  happiness  can  suhsist  withoqt  tidoB 
and  virtue.  As  regards  the  construction  of  the  sente.ncc,  it  may  be  remarkeu*,  that  AetS 
iatives  sapxente  aod  bono  follow  alium,  because  this  last  implies  a  comparison.  Coopet 
Greek  idiom,  of  which  it  U  nn  imitation:  JAXov  tov  *o$oZ,  atetw  t>*  teteTipn, 

G.  {  344.)  nnd  ulso  Epist.  2  1. 240.  "  Alius  Lysippo.'* 

21.  Ncu,  si  te  pojnUus,  The  continuation  of  idcas  is  as  follows:  Iamafraidjto^ 
though  all  pronouncc  tlice  wcM  and  in  perfect  health,  thou  mayest  in  reality  be  tkpj- 
of  disease,  and  rescmblc  him  who  conceals  the  lurking  fever,  at  the  boarfor«K. 
lest  food  be  dcnied  bira.  until  his  tnalady  too  plainly  shows  itself  by  tbe  trembliKtf'ks 
hands  while  busied  with  the  contcnts  of  the  dish-  The  dcgrec  of  intimacy  thif  Jtieted 
between  Horace  ahd  Quinctius  may  easily  bc  inferred  from  the  prescnt  passt#ritk 
lines  which  immediately  prccedc  it  ;  for  who  but  a  very  intimate  friend  wonld  M4«k1> 

Janguagn  to  another  ?  23.  Manihu  unctis.   Thc  Romans  did  not  use  knives  ui  » 

eating,  but  employed  thcir  Cngcrs.  Compare  thc  cxplanatory  rcmark  of  Gesner:  ''Mw 
unctas  vocat,jamjurulcntis  cibis pingucs."  24.  Pudor  malns.   "  The  false  siianav 

25.  Tibi  jmgnata.   "Fought  by  thee."  20.  Dicat.    Equivalent  bere  to  i**.— 

Vacuas.   "  Open  to  his  strains."  27.  Tene  mngis  salwum  poptdus  ttlit,  &x.  Tbecarete 

roanner  of  introducing  the  praiscs  and  namo  of  Augustus,  is  not  the  least  beantifol  r*t 
this  passage.    That  his  glorics  are  inseparable  from  those  of  the  state,  and  Ciiai  bis  taf 
pincss  consists  in  loviog  and  being  beloved  by  bb  people,  are  the  bigbesf  pnuseivbirt 
can  po?sibIy  be  ^ivcn  to  a  grcat  ond  good  priace.— 58.  Servtt  inambifto.  Tbe  irW  « 
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presscd  in  the  text  is  this,  that  Jupiter  may  keep  it  in  doubt  wbether  the  people  be  more  so- 
iicitoos  for  the  welfare  of  the  prince,  or  the  prince  for  that  of  the  people,  so  that  it  may  notap- 

pcar  thattheone  is  sarpassed  by  tbe  otherin  feelingsof  attachment.  30.  Qumnpateris  sa- 

picns  emcndatusqut  vocari,  &c.  "  Wben  Ihou  suflTerest  thyself  to  be  styled  a  wise  and  virtuous 
raan,  tell  me,  I  entrent,  dost  thou  answer  to  these  appcllations  in  thy  own  name  V*  i.  e.  dost 
thou  answer  to  tbis  characteras  thy  ow  n  ?  The  conoection  in  the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows : 
No  private  man,  that  has  the  least  glimpsc  of  reason,  can  take  for  bis  own  the  praises  that 
'  belong  only  to  a  grcat  prince  fatned  for  his  victories  and  success.  And  yet  wherein  is  it 
less  ridiculous  to  imagtne  ourselves  wise  and  virtuous,  without  any  real  perception  of  these 
qualities  within  ourselves,  only  because  the  people  iguoraatly  ascribe  them  to  us  ? 

31.  Nempe  rir  bonus  etprudens,  cVc.  "  To  be  sure;  I  love  to  be  called  a  good  and  wise 
man  as  well  as  tbou."  Thc  poet  here  supposes  his  friend  Quinctius  to  reply  to  bis  que?> 
tion.  Every  one  would  willingly  pass  for  a  good  and  wise  man,  but  the  folly  of  it  is  placed 
in  a  strong  light  by  bringtng  in  tbe  word  diei.  33.  Qtri  dedit  hoc  hodic,  cras  si  volet,  aufcret ; 

»  &c.  This  b  tbe  answer  which  Horace  makes  to  Qutnctius.  Werc  the  populace  steady  in 
their  approbation»  there  vvould  be  less  reason  to  6nd  fault  with  those  who  are  at  so  much 
pains  to  acquirc  it ;  because  it  would  procure  tbem  the  same  advantages,  at  least  with  regard 
to  the  populace,  as  real  virtue.  But  as  there  is  notbing  more  cbangeoblc,  it  is  mere  madncss 
tp  build  our  hopes  on  a  foundation  so  chimerical  and  uncertain.  36.  Idcm  si  clamet  furcm, 

<  &c.    The  construction  is,  $i  idem  damtt  mc  esst  Jurem,  &c-  ■  39.  Falsus  honor.    "  Un- 

deserved  honour  "  Mendax  infamia.    '*  Lying  calumny."— — 40.  Mendosum  et  mcdican- 

dum.  "  The  vicious  man,  and  him  that  stands  in  need  of  a  cure."  Consnlt  Various  Read- 
ings.— 41.  Setvat.    "  Observes."    We  are  here  supposed  to  have  Quinetius'*  definition  of 

u  vir  bonut.  42.  Secantur.   "Are  decided."    Compare  Serm.  1.  10.  15.  43.  Qtw  res 

spowore,  et  quo  eausae  testt  tenentur.  "  By  whose  surety  property  is  retained,  and  by  whose 
testimony  causesare  won."  Compare  the  version  of  Francis:  "  Whose  bail  secures,  whoso 
cmtb  decides  a  cause."  Consult  also  Variuus  Readings.— 44.  Sed  videt  hune  omnis  domus, 
&c.  "  Yet  all  his  family  and  neighbours  see  tbis  man  to  be  polluted  within,  though  im- 
posing  to  the  view  with  a  fair  exterior."  Vanity,  observes  Sanadon,  point  of  honour,  sense 
of  decency,  or  some  other  motive  of  interest,  disguise  mankiud  when  they  appear  abroad 
botat  home  they  throw  off  the  mosk.  and  sbow  their  natural  facc.  A  magistrate  appears  in 
pubiio  with  dignity,  circumspection  and  integrity.  A  courtier  puts  on  an  air  of  gaity,  po- 
iiteness  and  complaisance;  but  let  them  enter  into  themselves  and  all  is  cbanged.  A  tnan 
may  be  a  very  bad  man  with  all  the  good  qtialities  given  him  by  our  poet  s  definition,  as  tbat 
slave  may  be  a  bad  one  who  ts  neither  a  thtef,  murderer,  nor  fugitive. 

48.  Son  pasccs  in  cruce  cortos.  Thc  capital  punishment  of  slaves  was  cruoifixion.  Com- 
pare  Lipsius,  de  Cruce,  e.  12.  init.  The  connectioo  in  the  train  of  ideas,  which  has  already 
been  hiuted  at,  is  as  follows:  The  man  who  aims  only  atobeying  the  laws,  is  no  more  than 
exempt  from  thc  penalties  annexed  to  them ;  as  a  slave,  who  is  no  fugittvenor  thief,  escapcs 
ponishment.  But  neilber  the  one  nor  the  other  can  on  that  account  claim  tbe  cbaracter  of 
virtue,  because  they  may  act  only  from  a  vicious  motiye,  and,  notwithstanding  their  strict 
adherence  to  the  law,  be  still  ready  to  break  it  when  they  cau  do  so  with  impunity.— — 49. 
Rcnttit  neifitatque  Sabelhu.  Consult  Various  Readtn^s  Horace  here  styles  himself  SabtUus, 
i-  c.  "  the  Sabine  farmer,"  in  imitation  of  the  plain  and  simple  mode  of  speaking  prevalent 

among  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  country.  51-  Mileius.    Most  commentators  suppose  the 

kite  to  be  bere  meant,  but  the  presence  of  hamum  should  have  taught  them  their  error.  Thc 
poct  ailudes,  in  truth,  to  a  species  of  fish,  living  on  prey,  and  sotnelimes,  for  the  sake  of  ob- 
taining  food,  darting  up  from  tbe  water  like  t  e  flying-fish  when  pursued  byitsfoe.  Com- 

pare  P/»ny.  H.  S.  8  26.  66.  Damnum  cst,  non  facinus  miki  pacto  lenius  isto.    "  My  loss, 

it  is  true,  is  in  this  case  less,  but  not  thy  villainy."  The  poet  here  touches,  as  it  would  ap- 
pear,  upon  the  doctrke  of  the  Stoics,  respecting  the  cssential  nature  of  orime.  67.  Vir 
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bonns  omne  forum,  &c.    Horace  here  introduces  another  vice.  cotnmon  totbostrK^ir 
affcct  a  cbaracter  of  virtuc  :  they  wnnt  alio  to  deceive  the  world  by  puttiagosui  ta» 
of  devotion.    They  go  to  ihe  teroplc,  offer  sacrifices,  aod  pray  so  as  to  be  awd  tj  il 
When  thcy  bave  praycd  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  they  nranertkir  wr 
xvishcs  for  lhe  succcss  of  their  villanies  and  hypocruy.    It  is  not  tbe  poetsdea*  k>cer 
aure  either  private  or  public  prayer,  but  tbe  abuse  of  it.and  the  rir  bonus,  beitaimjKd» 
out  notice,  is,  like  tbe  one  that  bas  preceded  him.  merely  entitled  to  tbis  appasin  atfe 
opinion  of  the  vulgar,  who  are  governed  entirely  by  esternal  circumstaacei.— &  Jm 
pater.    To  Janus  not  only  the  opening  of  the  year  was  consecrated,  botatawsise 
dny,  and  hc  was  of  coursc  invoked  toaid  the  various  undertakings  in  wkucbrcaEai 
Compare  F.xplanalory  Notes,  Serm  2.  6.  20.       60.  Pulchra  Larema.  Lsvea,i& 
strange  raythology  of  the  Romans,  was  tbe  goddess  of  fraudulent  men  and  of  tkoa  Ots- 
pnrc  the  scholiasl :  u  Larsrna  in  vUi  Saiaria  lucum  habet ;  est  autem  dca /uram,  Us  'jsm 
alavando;  nam  furts  latalorts  dicuntur."   For  other  etymologies,  and  for  rteai 
worship  of  this  goddcss  generally,  corapare  Mcm.  Acad.  dcs  Inscript.  et  B.Lnilp." 

Rtvjq.  "  De  la  Dcesse  Laverne.''  61.  Da  justo  suncioquc  videri.    A  GraecisB.  Cew" 

Varions  Rcadings. 

C3.  Qai  mdior  srrro,  &x.  In  this  latter  part  of  his  epistle  the  poel  showj.tkaeutf 
servitude  equal  to  that  which  our  passions  impose  upon  as.  Men  of  a  tmtm  Kmv 
stoop  to  the  meancst  arts  of  acquiring  wealth.  Horacc  justfy  compares  laeidlaf  srtd 
class  of  bcings.  who  descended  so  low  as  to  stoop  to  take  up  a  piece  of  fabessMy.aAd 
to  the  ground  by  cbildren  on  purpose  to  deceive  tbose  who  passed  by.  Cs*^  Frm. 
5.  111.  *'  lnquc  luto  fizwn  possis  transcendere  nummtrm  7"  67-  Perdidit  am,kamwtses 
dctcruit,  Scc.  "  The  man  who  is  perpetnally  busy,  and  immersed,  in  the  aema*  c/kf 
weatth,  has  thrown  away  his  arms  has  abandoned  the  post  of  virtoe."  Bjnvtsaw 
meant  the  preccpts  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  The  poet  draws  a  noble  and  be»CEUn«af  ] 
life.  Tbe  deity  has  sent  us  into  tbis  world  tocombat  vice,  and  maintain  a  conAavriR 
ngainst  our  passions.  The  man  who  gives  ground  is  like  the  coward  thath&ttknniay 
lusarms  and  nbandoned  the  post  it  was  his  duty  to  preserve. — — 4j9.  Ceptinm.  te 
captive."  The  avaricious  and  sordid  man  i»  here  ironically  styled  a  captive,  bcem»*- 
plete  slave  to  his  covetous  feclings.  Captives  roight  eitber  be  pat  to  deatb  orsoknim 
poet  humorously  recommends  the  lalter  course,  or  else  that  he  be  retained  tnd  mafc  *H 

in  some  way .  70.  Sine  pascat  durus,  ardquc.    •«  Let  bim  lead  the  hard  life  of  leqari 

or  a  ploughman  "  72.  Annonac  prosit.    "Lethim  contribute  to  the  cheapDwtf?*' 

i.  e.  by  his  labour.  Pcnusquc.    "  And  other  provisions. ' 

73.  Vir  bonus  ct  sapiens,  &c.  After  rcjecting  thc  sevcral  falsc  notionsof  virtse^ 
bave  just  passed  in  review,  the  poct  now  lays  down  the  position,  that  tbe  trtlyp*^ 
wise  man  is  he  wbom  th«  loss  of  fortune,  libcrty  and  life  caanot  iotioidate. 
expected  spirit  *ind  address  he  brings  a  god  upon  the  slage.  in  thecharacteroftbi?"^ 
insteadof  givin?  a  forroal  definition.  The  whole  passage  is  imitated  frora  the  Ja*^ 
Ettripides,  (484.  xeqq.)  whcre  Pentheus  king  of  Thebes,  threatens  Baccbus  witk^^ 
nnd  with  chains.  Wc  will  give  the  words  of  the  Grecian  dramatist,  inordertkt^ 
see.n  how  far  the  poefs  imitation  has  extended: 


Bacck.  Ei>'  5  u  T*6ttr  Ifr  rt  ut  ri  huiv  Ipyden ; 

Pcnlh.  Ilpwrav  ftiv  &6piv  /JArrpi;^0»'  rt/«* 

toutJi.  'Itpfc    n\6*afn,i-  ry  ^  F  abrip  rpif^. 

Penth.  TApcraiel  r*  tvi^v  eipa  eir  fv\d{outi. 

BaccK  hveu  pc  tat/iuv  airit,  fira»  iyu>  0A«. 

'PeMhen.tcrtcyf  Thebarnm,  &c    Bacchos  speaks.   Compare  ivith^e  jwiw^*''  ] 
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IhisclQufc,  the  ri  Sttvbv  of  Euripides.  75.  Adimam  bona.   For  thc  fi6erov\av  of  thc  Greck 

poet,  Horace  bas  purposely  substituted  the  tem»  bona,  in  order  to  suit  his  own  argument.  

Nempe  pccus,  rem,  leetos,  &c.    "  My  cattle,  I  suppo*e,  my  Inuds,  my  furniture,  my  money  ; 
(hou  tnayest  take  them."— — 76.    /n  manicis  et  coinpcdibus,  &c.    Compare  the  Greek 
tlprraUl  r'        «  r.  X       -78.  Iptc  deus  simulatqu*  volam,  Ac.    "  A  god  will  come  in  person 
to  delivf*r  me,  as  soon  as  I  shall  desire  it."    Compare  the  Greek,  Xveu  pt  iatfimv  abrtx,  K.  T.  >. 

 Opinor,  hoc*entit:  alc.      In  my  opinion,  hf  means  this:  1  will  die.    Deathisthe  end 

of  ourrace.  '  In  tbe  Greek  play.  Bttcctius  uieaos  lUat  he  wiil  deliver  himself,  and  wben 
be  pleases.  Horace,  therefore,  -n  hU  imitation  of  tbe  Greek  poet,  abandons  tbe  idea  just 
alludedto,  and  eiplains  the  words  conformably  to  bis  owu  design  of  sbowing,  that  the  fear 
even  of  death  is  not  capable  of  shaking  the  courage  of  a  good  man,  or  of  obliging  bim  to 
nbandon  the  cause  of  virtue. 

* 

79.  Mors  ultima  lincn  rerum  est.    A  figurative  allusion  to  chariot  races.   Linca  was  a 
white  rope  drawn  across  the  circus,  and  serving  to  mark  both  the  beginnhig  and  the  end  of 
the  race.   The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Burgess  (*•  The  Cirms  on  tke  Via  Appia," p.  59. 
scqq.)  may  throw  some  ligbt  on  this  point  of  antiquity.   "  Although  the  Alba  Linea  is  men- 
tioned  or  alluded  to  by  several  authors,  the  hr«  of  it  i*  only  explained  by  Cassiodorns.  It 
ivas  drawn,  says  that  xvriter,  across  tbe  C  ircus,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  doors  of  the 
Carceres,  so  tbat  as  the  chariots  advanced  to  where  the  race  should  begin  as  they  always 
dashed  too  furionsly  against  one  anotUer,  tliey  would  necessarily,  witbout  this  line  as  a 
check,  deprive  tbe  spectators  of  much  pleasure.   The  Alba  Linea  we  suppose  to  have 
been  a  rope,  whitened  or  cbalked,  to  render  it  more  conspicoous,  and  elevated  above  the 
ground  to  serve  tbe  purpose  described.    One  half  is  thou^bt  to  have  marked  the  beginning, 
and  tbe  other  the  end  <>f  the  race.    If  so,  the  latter  half  was  svnonymous  wiih  the  ancient 
term  Calx,  and  the  subsequent  appellation  of  Creta.  (Compare  Seneca,  Epist.  \0S.p.  637.  ecf. 
Lips.    "(iuoniam  sumus  ab  ipsa  calce  ejus  intcrpellatione  (ait  Cicero)  rt-vocati :  hanc 
fjuam  nunc  in  Circo  cretam  vocamus,  calce m  antiqui  diccbant.  '    Compare  also  Ptin.  H.  N. 
36.    Cic  de  Sen.  iic.)    There  is  au  intimaiion  in  the  Lyon's  Mosaic,  that  the  race  was  not 
always  measured  by  a  certain  number  of  compUte  courscs  round  the  Spina,  but  sometimes 
by  a  measured  distance ;  for  we  observe  in  that  monument.  the  secoud  balf  of  the  Alba  Linca 
transferred  to  another  part  of  the  Spatium,  corresponding  in  our  Circus  to  ari  imaginary 
line  drawn  from  near  the  Praetors  tribunal  to  thc  Spina ;  but  wberever  tbis  line  might 
fall,  it  was  the  "  uttima  /iwea,"  and  emblematic  of  the  end  of  buman  life." 


tPISTLE  17.  Ilorace,  in  this  epistle,  gives  bis  young  fricnd  some  instructions  for  his  con- 
duct  at  court,  that  he  may  not  only  support  his  tfwn  cbaracter  there,  but 
proceed  with  hafminets  in  that  dangerous  and  slippery  road.  He  shows,  tbat  an  active 
life,  the  life  of  a  man  who  attempt»  10  gain  and  preserve  the  fayours  of  the  great  by  ho- 
nourablo  means  is  far  more  reputable  than  au  idle  life  w  ithout  emulation  and  ambition.  He 
then  assures  him  that  nothing  can  more  probably  ruin  him  at  court,  than  a  mean  andsordiri 
design  of  amassing  money  by  asking  favours. 


1.  Scaewa.  A*  this  and  the  neit  epistle  are  written  upon  the  same  subject,  the  copylst? 
would  seem  to  bave  joined  them  together.  Hence  the  scholiast  remarks,  "Ad  Seaevam 
Lollium,  Equilcm  Roma*  um,  hatc  epistola  scrihitur"  and  Baster  and  Gesner  incline  tothe 
opinion  that  they  we re  both  writien  to  the  same  person.  We  do  not  find,  however,  as  Ges- 
ner  bimself  ackuowledges,  that  thc  house  of  Lollius  ever  took  the  cognoracn  of  Scaeva, 
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tvbich  appears  in  thc  Junian  and  Cassian  farailies  only.  It  is  probable,  fbtt  tbe  nim^ 
bcro  meant  was  the  son  nf  that  Scaeva  whose  valour  is  so  highly  spoken  ctbyC^i-, 
(B.  C  \  53.)  Comparc  TorretUiui,  end  Wt&md,  ad  fac.——Pcr  tc  Equiva!enttG  ta*w«t 
prudc>tia.——Et8tis,  quo  tandtm  pa>to  dectat  majorihus  ut>,  4  And  knowe>l  vrtl)  botu 
conduri  thvself  towards  Uiy  superiors,"     e.  and  art  no  way  at  a  loss  a«  to  tic  cuutef  o 

living  with  tht*  great.  3.  Disce,  docendus  adhuc  quat  >cnsit  amiculns.    **  ¥etbevwb(&.v 

the  snntimonts  of  thy  old  fncnd  npon  tbc  subject,  who  himtelf  still  require»  u  btm^i 
Consult  Various  Readings,  and  compare  Brntley,  oA  toc.  41  Ordo  eat."  obscrv»  <k  atic, 
"  Disce,  quae  araiculus  ccnset  ipse  adhuc  docendus,  ipse  praeceptoris  indigau.  Ur*ar, 
ex  eeraw  setfuenJtoas,  ut  si  caecus,"  ke.    He  then  refers,  iu  farther  illnstrauoa,  to  Jtnw 
iVoe/.     C«*t.  41  £<  n  jMfefis,  «i  doceam  docendus  ipse ;  Cento  quid  tit  absokem.'—  0  ri 
coecia  tfcr  monttrarc  relit.    44  As  if  a  blind  guide  should  wish  to  sbow  tiice  the  my.'  Tlt 
poet,  hcrc.  in  aJlusion  to  tb<*  docendus  adhac^  which  has  gone  before,  styles  hinttlf  vaa. 
a  blind  euide,  rv*\>fc  Uny*.    Compare  the  anctent  proVerb,  rvf     rv+X$  Mvy*t,  {mxntm 
dux),  and  the  comment  of  Erasmus.  Chit.  1.  cent.  8.  40.  j>.  26».  ed.  S/^*. — »  (totforc 
prof/rium feetssc   "  Which  thou  mayest  deem  it  worth  tby  wbile  to  make  thine  m"  Pr* 
priam  fecis*c  is  herc  equivalrnt  to  in  usum  tuum  eonnrtisse. 

6\  Primom  «minus  in  Aoram.    44  Slcep  until  the  first  hour,"  i.  e.  until  seyca  odoct  Cte- 

parc  Esplanatory  Notcs,  Serm.  1  5.  23.  and  1.  9.  36.  8.  Caupouu   ••Tk  soiMofik 

tavern."  Ferentinum.   A  city  of  Etruria,  soutb-east  of  the  Lacus  Volsisetss.  lin» 

alnaost  desertcd  in  tbe  days  ot  Augnstns.  From  Vitruvius,  wbo  speaks  of  mm  nluzk 
stono  quarrtes  in  its  neighbourhood,  we  collect  that  it  was  a  mnnicipium.  (2.  7.)  Smbonals 
it  with  the  lesser  towns  of  Etruria,  but  it  is  remarked  that  Frontinus  naBR  c  ui.ong  ik 
colonies  of  that  province.  Thc  eropcror  Otho's  family  was  of  this  city.  (aat  Oib.  J  - 
Sex.  Aur.  Vict, —  Tacit.  Htst.  2.  60.)  Tbere  was  another  place  of  the  same  HS*,ntba 
territory  of  the  Hernici,  about  cight  miles  bclow  Anagnia,  on  tbe  Via  Latiot.  \Ci«*r'# 

Annent  llatu,  vol.  hp.  225.  and  vol.  2.  p.  80.)  10.  Ntc  vixit  malc  qui  ssnu  wrasp. 

fcfcUit  "  Nor  has  be  lived  ill,  who,  at  his  birth  aod  deatb,  has  cscaped  the  otaennrcirf 
tho  world,"  i.  c.  nor  has  hc  made  an  ill  choice  of  eiistence  who  has  passed  «II  bu  iaa 
the  bosom  of  obscurity.  Compare  tbe  version  of  Francis  :  44  Nor  Uves  he  Ul,  «bolmis4 
dies  unknown."  Compare  nlso  the  scboliast :  44  Fefeilit :  latnit,  ut  et  natus  tt  menta 
raretur.  ....  Estautem  Epicureoru  n  kaec  scntexihaGraeca,  XdOt  (iuiam."  Epiconu,  aw«a? 
to  Seneca,  used  to  say,  tbat  a  wise  raan  should  never  engage  in  public  aifairs  unles^  «^io* 
traordinary  occasions. 

11.  Siprodesse  tuit  pauloque  benigniu.'.  ece,    44  If,  however,  thou  sbalt  feel  dispofeds^ 
of  service  to  thy  friends,  and  to  treat  thysclf  with  a  little  more  induigence  tkto  onSn? 
thou  wilt  go  a  poor  man  to  the  rich,"  i.  c.  if  thou  shalt  want  to  bc  usoful  to  thyfriea&n* 
indulge  tbyself  more  freely  in  the  pleasure*  of  life,  tben  make  thy  court  totbeptfc  * 
rcgards  thi»  interpretation  hen*  assigned  to  stenu,  compare  Fonxllixi,  Lcx.  Tot.  Ut-t^ 
the  remark  of  Bothe  :  44  Siccus :  impran&us,  jejunus,  proindcquc  pauper  et  tenai»a 
linstes.n    So  also,  with  reference  to  unctum,  compare  the  eiplanation  of  Donn,' 'Ai 
unctum:  ad  dititcm,  qui  lautius  ct  luxuriottus  rtrt/."    Somc  commentaton  iai^^ 
the  allusion  in  unctus,  as  indicating  one  that  is  rich,  is  to  the  perfumes  used  brf^01 
casy  fortunes  aftcr  bathing,  and  just  prcvious  to  supper;  and  that  siecus,  as  marhgkP001" 
innn.  refcrs  to  the  total  want  of  such  essences  about  their  persons.    In  this  tbe/«  ^ 
Sic-us,  wben  the  reference  is  to  drinking,  isopposed  to  uvidus,  but  in  the  case^e^^0 
unctus    Tbe  term  uncti  therefore  is  used  in  spcaking  of  those  who  farc  sumpnoalj,*^ 
by  «iect  are  meant  stich  as  are  confined,  from  scanty  resources,  \o  a  spare  and  diet 
Compare  the  faw^oi  of  the  Grreks.  and  the  inoofayUi  of  the  early  Christians,  ss«MtioiM 
by  Tertullian  and  other  ecclcsiastical  writers. 

13.  Si  prandcrtt  olus  patientcr,  Ax.   <k  If  he  oould  dine  c.ontentedly  on  berbs.  Arisbpp^ 
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would  not  fcel  inclined  to  seek  tbe  society  of  kings."  Horace,  nfter  laying  it  down  as  a 
maxim  that  every  one  ought  to  live  according  to  his  taste  and  liking,  soddenly  introduces 
Diogenes,  the  well-knowo  founder  of  the  Cyuic  sect,  opposing  this  decision,  and  condemning 
every  species  of  indulgence.  The  remark  of  tbe  Cynic,  and  the  reply  of  Aristippua,  as 
they  are  botb  here  given,  are  taken  almost  verbatim  from  LHogenes  Laertius,  2.  68.  ILi- 

ptdvra  vori  avrbv  (scil.  %Kpiermov)  Xd)(ava  vXivwv  Aioyirijc  tOKuxpt,  *al  fnotv,  Zi  ravra  cpaBtf  *po<j- 
<f>tpto$at  oi>K  av  rvpdwwv  al\a$  i$tpdvtvtf'  b  11,  Kai  ef,  tlntv,  ttvip  ji&US  avQptirroti  butXtlv,  ovk  av  \d%ava 

titXwt(.  Diogenes  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  Aristippus  having  spent  a  long  time  at  the 
court  of  Dionysius,  the  Sciliant  tyrant.  The  maxim  of  this  last-mentioned  philosopher  was 
that  the  summum  bonum  consisted  in  pleasure,  (compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Scrm  2. 3. 99.) 
and  be  incurred  much  odium  from  Plato  and  other  philosophers  by  countenancing  the  luxury 

aod  vanity  of  thc  SScilian  prince.  14.  Si  sciret  regibus  uti,  £tc.    The  reply  of  Aristippuf- 

 15.  Qui  me  notat.    "  He  who  censures  my  conduct."   Alluding  to  Diogenes. 

i 

18.  Mordacem  Cynicum  sic  dudebal.   "  He  thus  baffled  the  snarling  Cynic."  i.  e.    He  thus 
■  avoided  the  Cynic's  tooth.— — 19.  Scurra  ego  ipst  mihi,  populo  tu.   *M  play  the  buflbon  for 
1  my  own  advantage,  thou  to  please  tbe  populrfce."    Aristippus,  observes  Sanadon,  does  not 
in  fact  acknowledge  he  was  a  bulToon,  but  rather  makes  use  of  the  term  to  insult  Diogenes, 
and  dexterously  puts  other  words  of  more  civil  import  in  the  place  of  it,  wlien  he  again 
speaksof  bimself.  (Ojftcium  fario.)  My  buffoonery,  says  he,  if  it  deserve  the  namc,  procures 
me  profitand  honour;  thine  leaves  thee  in  meanness.  indigence,  filth,  and  contempt.  My 
'  dependance  is  on  kings,  to  whom  we  are  born  in  subjection:  thou  art  a  slave  to  the  people, 

whom  a  wise  man  sW>uld  despise.  Hoe.    "  This  line  of  conduct  that  I  pursue."  21. 

Ojficiumfmcio.  « I  do  but  ray  duty."  Aristippus,  remarks  Dacier,  pays  hbconrt  to  Dionysius 

>  witbout  makiog  any  request.    Diogenes,  on  tbe  other  hand,  asks  even  the  vilest  of  things 
(vitm  rerum)  from  the  vileat  of  people.    He  would  excuse  himself  by  sayiog,  that  he  asks, 

i  only  because  what  he  asks  is  of  little  value ;  but  if  tbe  person  who  receives  an  obligation,  is 

>  inferior  at  that  time  to  the  person  who  bestows  it,  he  is  inferior  in  proportion  to  the  mean- 
i  ness  of  the  favour  he  receives.  22.  Quamvis  ftrs  te  nullius  cgtntcm.    "  Though  thou  pre« 

tendest  to  be  in  want  of  nothing." 

23.  Omnis  Aristippum  Htcuit  c*lor,  Ac.  "  Every  complexion,  and  situation,  and  circum- 
stance  of  life  suited  Aristippus."  Compare  Diogenes  Laertius  (2.  66.)  in  his  account  of  this 
phtlosopher:  *H*  ii  Uavot  apu6eae0at  Kai  r*»y  ko\  x9*v<+  tal  npoetnw.  Aristippus  possessed  a 
veraatility  of  dispositton,  a>:d  politeness  of  manners,  which,  while  they  enabled  him  to  ac- 
1  cororoodate  himself  to  every  situation,  eminently  qualined  him  for  the  easy  gaity  of  a  court. 
Perfectly  free  frora  the  reserve  and  hauglitiness  of  the  precej  tor.al  chair,  he  ridiculed  the 
singularitiea  which  were  anVcted  by  other  philosophers,  particnlarly  the  stately  gravity  of 

PJoto,  and  the  rigid  abstinence  of  Diogenes.  24.  Ttntanlem  majoru.  fere  preeseutibus 

aetruum.  "  Aspiring  to  greater  things,  yet  in  his  genera)  conduct  equal  lo  the  prcsent."  i«  e. 
losing  no  opportunity  to  better  his  fortune.  but  still  easy  in  his  present  situation.  Coropare 

thc  language  of  Isoorates,  ad  Demon.    Irtfyt  uiv  ri  vapovra,  tyru  bi  rd  QiXriv.  25.  Contra, 

qxicm  dupliei  panno,  &c.  "  On  the  otber  hand,  I  shall  be  much  surprised,  if  an  opposito 
mode  of  life  sbould  prove  becoming  to  hira,  whom  obstinacy  clodies  with  a  thick,  coarsc 
inantle."  Literally  "  with  a  duubfe  piece  of  cloth,"  i.  e.  with  a  mantie  as  thick  as  two  ;  a 
coarse,  beavy  gown,  in  opposition  to  tbe  purpurcus  amictus  mentioncd  immediately  after. 
Thc  ailusaon  is  bere  to  Diogenes.  Some  commentators,  witb  less  propricty,  understand  by 
dupUx  pannus,  in  thb  passage,  a  gown,  or  paUium,  thrown  back  over  one  shoulder,  and  thus 
doobied  as  it  were;  tbe  terro  patkntia,  however.  evidently  points  to  a  covering  so  thick  and 
hcavy  as  to  be  burthensome  to  the  wearer.  On  this  whole  clause,  compare  the  verston  of 
Francis: 

"  But  Uiat  a  raan,  wbom  paticnce  taughl  to  wcar 
A  thick,  coarse  coat,  should  evcr  leam  to  bear 
A  cbange  of  fife  with  decency  and  casc, 
ftlay  justJy,  I  confcs»,  oux  wonder  raisc  ' 
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27.  Altcr.    Alluding  to  Aristippus.  Xon  expectahit.   "  Will  not  wiit  for." — &£< 

lcbcrrima  per  loca.    "Through  thc  moit  frequented  places."  29.  Pem-cn  »ut/«wj 

ineoncittnui >  utranujue.  *' And  will  support  either  character  without  tbe  lesst  idmixtattt 
awkwardness,'  i.  e.  will  acquit  bimsetf  equatly  well,  whetber  he  appearsin  a  iats: 

coarsc  garraeut,  in  a  costly  or  a  mean  one  30.  AlUr  Mileti  tcxlam,  dcc.  -Tbe  otk* 

will  shun  a  cloak  wrought  at  Miletus  as  something  more  dreadful  than  i  raW  dop  <x  i 
snakc."  Milelus,  an  lonian  city,  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  tu  iimei 
for  the  excellence  of  its  woolleo  manufacturcs.  Compare  the  cr^m  Umw.  ud 
rdxtrrti  M«XiJon»«,  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  also  the  remarks  of  VaUkenstt.  u  Tkcrfi. 
Adonias,  p.  406.  C.  Diodorus  Siculus  (4.26.)  makes  roention  of  the  nbjfemlu 
Miletus.    It  founded  more  colonies,  and  carried  on  a  more  estensive  comroer«,&s  uy 

other  Grecian  city.  Canc  pcjus  ct  angui.    Baster  insisls,  that  Iiorace  meaiubyfeu. 

pression  the  puuisbment  decieeil  hy  law  against  parricides,  that  tbey  sbouldbe  iktejui 
leathern  sack  witb  a  dog,  a  serpent  and  an  ape.  The  commentator,  bowever,  siwkfe 
havc  ascertained  wbether  this  law  was  in  bcing  wben  Diogenes  was  alive.  Tbetn&e. 
Solon  left  no  sucb  law  among  the  Greeks,  nor  is  there  any  proof  of  it  among  the  Laav, 
before  or  during  the  timc  of  Cicero.  This  orator,  iu  alluding,  on  one  occisk*, '» tfat 
old  law  of  tbe  twelve  lables  respccting  tbe  punikhmont  of  parricide,  merely  meaki  i  tbs 
culprifs  l>eing  sewed  up  in  a  lcathern  sack  or  bag,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  bot  isiteens 
silent  about  any  animals  being  eiicloscd  along  with  bim.  (Cic.  Pro  Jiosc.  AF.ff.2&  irii. 
Compare  Forcdlmi,  Lcx.  Tot.  Lat.  s. v.  Caica*.)— 31.  MorictuT frigorc,  si^nntdffiifo 
7ium.  "  He  will  die  with  cold,  if  one  does  not  restorc  him  bis  coarse  clotk,"  icksB 
rather  perish  with  cold,  than  appear  in  any  olher  but  his  coarse  cloak.  Compue  4e sor* 
relatad  by  the  scholiast.  '••4t*4Mt  .-iristippum,  invitato  Diopenc  ad  baUtcas.  idesctfatm,  * 


noluisxt,  suum  repctitt :  tunc  Arisiippus  incrcpuit  Cynicmm,, 

algcrc  mallet  quam  conspia  in  vestt  purpurcay  32.  Refcr,  ct  sine  virat  ineptst.  "teere 

it,  and  let  the  tool  live." 

33.  Rcs  gcrcre  ct  captos  ostcnderc  civibus  hostts,  hc    "  To  perforni  exploits,  and  lo  sb*^ 
citizens  their  foes  led  captive  reaches  the  tbrone  of  Jove  and  a«pires  to  celestalba**, 
i.  e.  is  mountia&r  up  to  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  and  treading  the  paths  of  immortslfc- 
expression  captos  ostcndTt  civib  s  hosics  allude^  to  the  solemuily  of  a  RnmM 
Horace  continucs  bis  argumcut,  to  provc  that  an  aclive  life,  tbe  life  of  amao  wbo 
acquiring  thc  favour  of  the  greai,  is  prelcrable  to  the  indolent  life  of  those  wbo  rew**t? 
commerce  with  the  world,  and  are  actuatcd  by  no  ambitioo.    His  reasoning  istbis: 
who  gain  great  victories,  and  triumph  over  their  enemies,  almost  equal  thc  gods.am'*?* 
immortal  renown :  in  like  manncr,  tbe>  whose  merit  recommends  them.to  tbe(*tf< 
these  true  iroagcs  of  the  deity,  are  by  this  raised  abovc  thc  rest  of  their  spedes.  Tkp* 
bere  both  makcs  his  court  to  Augustus,  and  defends  tbe  part  he  had  bimscll  chosei:**0 
the  first  satire  of  the  second  book,  he  tells  us  that  envy  itaelf  must  own  he  badW<re* 

putation  wilh  the  great.  35.  Principibus  rtris.    *•  The  Great."    Prindpilus  a 

in  a  more  eitensive  signification  than  ordinary,  and  indicates  tffe  great,  tbe  po***!»*6 
noble»  &c— — 36.  Aron  cuicis  homini  contiugit  a>  irc  Corinthum.    A  proverbiil  ioct  dtir 
pression,  and  said  of  things  that  arc  arduous  and  periloua,  and  wbich  it  is  not 
cvery  one  to  surmount.   Compare  thc  Grcck  :  Ob  xavrii  av^pit  t«  Krfpivfoy 
informs  us,  thatthe  difficulty  and  danger  of  going  into  the  ports  of  Corinth  gi«'*to  _ 
adagc.    Strabo,  however,  refcrs  it  to  the  lusury  and  corruption  that  prevaii»^ 
commercial  city,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  a  visit  to  such  a  sceae    1W  toainni  A 
tbe  proverbmay,  no  doubt,  be  best  evi>lained  by  the  simple  remark,  that  noooe«°WviS* 
this  vcry  opulent  city  without  a  heavy  cipenditure.    Compare  tbe  observatioo  of  6» 
Ckil.  1.  etnt.  4. 1.  p.  131.  cd.  SUph.    H  .race,  by  using  this  adage.  intends  10  sbow,  4»t  tf 
people  bave  not  taleots  propsr  for  succeediDg  ia  a  court,  wbile  bc  seeb  ii  tce  :aoe tiae0 
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raise  tbe  gtory  of  those,  who  havo  courage  to  attempt  and  addrcss  to  cooquer  the  difficulties 
there. 

37.  Sedu  qwi  timuit,  fcc.  The  idoa  inteoded  to  be  conveyed  is  this :  Thc  man  that  doubts 
of  succoss,  sits  aUll,  and  so  fur  is  well.  Be  it  so.  What  then  f  He  wbo  has  earried  bis 
point,  has  he  not  acted  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  7  Now,  tbe  things  that  we  eeek  after  are 
to  bc  obtaincd  by  the  eiercise  of  moral  courage  and  resolution,  or  not  at  all.  Tbis  man 
dreads  the  burtbeo,  as  too  great  either  for  bis  strength  or  courage.  Anotber  attempts  it, 
and  happily  succeeds,  &c.  In  tbis  way  Horace  seeks  to  imprcss  upoo  Scaeva  the  impor- 
tance  of  zcalous  and  unliring  effort  in  conciliatiug  the  favour  of  thc  great  ■  42.  Aut 
dccns  ct  prru.i:im  rtttt  petit  experiens  tir.  ''Orhe  who  makes  tho  attempt  deservcdly  claims 
the  houour  aud  thc  reward."  lf  tbere  be>  difficulty  or  danger,  he  certainly  doserves  tbo 
bighest  praise,  who  tries  to  succeed:  and  if  virtoe  bo  any  tbing  niore  tban  a  raerc  idle 
name,  he  may  with  justiceclaim  a  reward  proportional  to  his  merit 

43.  Coram  rcge  suo,  &c.  "  Tbey,  who  say  nothing  about  narrow  means  in  the  presence  of 
their  patroo.  will  receive  raore  than  the  importunate."— 44.  Distat,  sumasne  pudcvter,  an 
rapias.  "  There  is  a  difference,  whether.  one  take  with  modesty  what  is  offered,  or  eagerly 
soatch  at  it."— 45.  Aiqui  rerum  eapni  hoe  erat,  hic  fens.  "  For  tbis  is  the  capital  point,  tbb 
is  the  soorce  of  all."  Tbe  imperfect,  as  here  employed,  does  not  accord  wiih  the  osage  of 
oorown  language,  and  mustthereforc  be  rendered  by  tbe  present.  In  the  origtnal,  however,  it 
gives  a  very  pieasing  air  to  the  clause,  as  marking  a  conttnuance  of  action  in  the  two  parti- 
colar  cascs  to  whicb  be  refers.  Tbe  poet  intends  to  convey  the  following  idca :  Tbe  man 
wko  wishes  to  obtain  a  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  great  and  powerfol,  shoold,  above  all 
things,  display  a  raodcst  deportmcnt.  and  one  (ar  rcraoved  from  importunate  solicitatton. 

 46.  tndolata  mihi  soror  est,  &x.   "The  man  who  tells  his  patron  *My  sister  has  no 

portion,  my  mother  is  io  straiteoed  circumstances,  and  my  farm  is  neither  saleable  nor  to  bc 
relied  upon  for  my  support/  cries out,  in  effect,  4 Give  me food.'"— 48.  Succinit  alier,  Et 
rnilti  dividuo,  &c.  "  Another  responds,  4  A  quarter  shall  be  cut  out  for  me  too  from  thu 
divided  gift.'  "    An  imitation  of  the  cry  of  mendicants  in  aaking  cbarity.    Qvadra  is  pro- 

perly  a  piece  of  bread  or  cake  cut  in  the  form  of  a  quarter.  40.  Sed  lacituspatci  si  potsa 

corvus,  Slc.  The  poet  compares  the  cries  madc  by  the  raven  when  Ughting  oo  food  to  the 
clamoors  of  the  toportuoale. 

G2.  Bmdihum,  Compare  Eiplaoatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  5.  104.  Surrentum.  A  city  of 

Campania,  on  the  Sinos  Crater,  or  Bay  of  Naples,  and  oot  far  from  the  Promontorium  Mi- 
nervae,  or  Punta  dclia  CampancUa.  Thls  city,  now  Sorrcnto,  and  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place  of  Tasso,  was  admired  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  salubrity  of  its 
climate.  Itis  reported  to  have  been  of  very  anclent  date,  and  was  said  to  liave  derived  its 
name  from  the  Sirens,  who,  according  to  tbe  poets,  made  this  coast  their  favourite  haunt, 
and  bad  a  temple  conscerated  to  thera.    Surrcntum  appears  to  bave  become  a  Roman  co- 

lony  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Cramcr's  Aneient  Italy,  voi  2.  p.  182.)  Brundisivvi 

comes  aut  Surrenlum  ductus  amoenuvi,  &c.   "  He,  who,  wben  taken  as  a  companion  by  his 

patroo,  either  to  Bmndisium  or  tbe  dclightful  Surreotum,  complains,"  bc.  65.  Nota 

Tefert  meretricis  acumina,  dcc.  "  Resembles  the  well-known  tricks  of  a  harlot,  often  weep- 
ing  for  a  bracelet,  often  for  a  garter  forcibly  taken  from  her;  so  that  in  time  no  credit  is 
gtven  to  hcr  real  losses  and  griefs."  i.  e.  practises  the  known  dcceptions  of  a  harlot,  &e\ 
By  the  term  catdla  (for  catemda)  is  here  meanta  small  chaio,  which  females  commonly  wbre 
upon  tbeir  wrists  by  way  of  bracelets.  PerisceUs,  wbich  we  bave  bere  rcndered  "  garter," 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  species  of  ornament  passing  round  the  leg,  and  raeeting  tbe 
straps  which  secured  the  sandal  on  the  foot.   The  word  is  of  Greek  origin,  xtpcKths. 

59-  Alw  setntl  irristts,  &c.   "  Nor  will  be  wbo  has  once  heen  impowd  nporv,"  fcc— -^fifl. 
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Fracto  crurc  planum.  «Avagabond  witb  his  leg  actually  brokeo."  flowboitet 
origin  (w\d*>< ).   Decimus  Laberios  first  Latiniaed,  and  Aulus  Gellius  blames  tae  boldnesi. 

it.    But  Ciccro  and  Horace  refute  tbe  censure  of  tho  Grammarian.  60.  Oitra.  Om 

the  Egyptian  deity,  was  principally  worshipped  at  Rome  by  the  lower  orden;  ud  um 
the  wnnderiog  beggar  here  swears  by  bis  name.    In  comparing  togelher  ihc  akreat  is- 
terpreUtions  given  by  Piutarcb  and  other  aocient  writers,  it  will  be  pereeivtl  ts«  0»* 
was  not  stmply  either  the  sun  or  the  Nile,  but  the  active  force  of  nature  aod  ut  aetKsb. 
Isis,  on  the  contrary,  typified  the  paasive  powers  of  nature.    Osiris  was  chieC?  rn:'^fi 
in  tbe  sun  as  his  embiem.    Thc  name  of  this  deity  signifies,  according  to  dfe: '  ^cc 
logists,  "the  roaster  of  tbe  enrth,"  orwhe  who  has  many  eyes,"  or  "  tbetcti^dbe- 
neficeat  power."   The  second  of  these  eiplanations,  in  which  Diodoru*,  FiiauutJ 
Horapollo  agree,  would  seem  to  have  reference  to  tbe  symbolical  modc  of  reprt*:'^^ 
deity  in  question,  by  an  eye  and  a  throoe  (oran  eye,  aod  a  tomb  in  thefonmfiw 
The  Phonetico*Hieroglyphic  name  reads  Ousri,  in  Coptic  Ousiri.    Accordinjte  «stti 
the  ancient  writers,  this  deity  was  also  called  Hysiris,  Sirius,  and  Arsapbes.  Cospm 
Hellanieus  and  others  as  referred  to  by  Plutarth,  de  Is.  et  Os.  c.  34. 37  52.— DU  k.  1 11 
Compare  also  Jablonsky,  Pantheon,  1.  p.  144.  seqq.  OpuseuL  1. 188.    Sdratrt  <k  Sqi  *• 
markson  the  Rosetta  inscription ;  Prichard,  .Wo*w,  fcc.  p.  67.  96.  seyj.  Ck^fmir 
jeun,  Sutt.  Hisrogt.  p.  102.  Creoacr.  witb  very  great  probability  on  his  side,  eoi^aut* 
aod  Isis  as  approachtng,  both  in  name  and  cltaracter,  to  the  Iswara  or  ha,  andtfce  lun<xk 
of  tbe  Hlndoos.   Tbey  are  tbe  lord  and  Utdy,  tbe  master  and  roistress.  two  titte  beaff» 
on  the  great  popular  divinities  of  almost  every  nation. 

62  Qufterepertgrinum.  An  allusioo  to  the  common  answergtven  in  sucio»  r*V 
/e  qui  non  norit,  which  .pasved  into  a  proverb.  Compare  the  Adagia  l'e!an-f.G&~~ 
Ilauca.    "  Hoarse  wlth  bawling." 


EPISTLE  18.   As  in  thepreceding  epistle  tbe  poet  has  given  advice  to  Scsen,«* 
line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Great  soken^ 
lays  down  precepts  to  the  same  effect,  for  the  goidaocc  of  Lollius.— The  iodiTtdatlu 
this  epistle  is  addressed,  appears,  as  Wetxel  correctly  supposes,  to  be  tbe  samspenw^ 
the  one  to  whom  the  second  epistle  of  tbe  present  book  is  inseribed. 


1.  Liberrune  Lolli.    "  Frankeat  Lollios."  2.  Scurrantit  specicm  praebtre.  fcc 

dtsplay  the  character  of  a  sordid  flatterer,  when  thou  basl  professed  thyself »  Ke**'*  * 
regardstbe  peculiar  force  of  scurrantis,  in  this  passage,  compare  the  eipuuut»»*  *c 

scholiast;  "Scurmntia;  turpUer  odulantit."  3.  Ut  matrona  mereiriddispsrerdse'- 

cotor,  &c.   "  As  a  matron  will  differ  from  a  courtesan  both  in  sentiment  and  ia 

so  willafriend  be  unlike  a  fatthless  flatterer."   The  particle  ita  is  tobesoppW»  ^ 

latter  clause  of  the  sentence.   Compare,  on  the  omission  of  this  term,  Drda***'  ** 

JJv.  9. 17.  4.  and  34.  9. 10.  5.  tfutc  vUio.   Alluding  to  base  and  sordidnfl^— ?• 

Asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcimia  grarisquc,  "  A  clowntsh  and  untnanneriy  v&  ofts»ve 
rudeness."   Compare,  as  ni^urds  tbo  two  latter  epithets  bere  empVoyed,  tb* «phutation  ot 

thc  schotiast :  "  Incoocinna  gravisque :  insocialiset  odiosa."  7.  Tonsa  a&  u  ^*1*» 

ahorn  to  the  skin."  Comparc  the  Greek  b  xtf  Knolav,  nnd  Epist.  1.  7. 50.  Coantlt»^ 
Various  Readings.  8.  Libcrtas  mera.   '«  Mcre  fmnkncss." 

9.  Virtus  tst  medium  vitiorum,  kc.  "  Virtue  holdsthe  middle  place  betwccn  U»«*^ 
^osito  vicos.  and  is  equally  removrd  from  cnch.»'  10.  Alter  in  ebxyn™  & 
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oromts,  Le.  "The  one  too  prone  toobsequioas  fawning,  and  a  buffoon  of  the  lowest  coucb." 
i.  e.  carrying  bU  obsequious  complaisance  to  excess,  and  degenerating  into  a  mere  buflboo. 
The  expression  imi  derisor  lecli  has  been  much  understood.  In  order  to  comprehend  its 
true  meaning,  we  must  bear  in  mindthat  the  buflbons  or  jesters  at  a  floman  entertainment, 
were  placed  on  the  lowest  couch  alongwith  the  entcrtainer,  (compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Seran.  2.  8.  40.)  and  hence  dtriior  imi  Ueti  does  not  by  aay  means  imply,  as  somc  suppose, 
a  rallicr  of  those  who  recline  on  tbe  lowest  couch,  but  is  merely  intended  as  a  general  de- 
signatton  for  the  buffbon  or  jester  of  the  party.  Horace  advances  a  general  proposition, 
and.  to  make  flatterers  appear  the  more  odious,  he  says  very  judiciously,  that,  in  pushing 

their  coroplaisance  too  far,  they  dcgenerate  into  mere  boffoons.  11.  Sic  mttum  divitis 

horret.   "  Is  so  fcarfully  attentive  to  every  nod  of  bis  patron."  Corapare  the  explanation  of 

DOring :  "  florret :  plenus  horroris  ei  verectindiae  obserrat."  14.  Reddirt.  Equivalentto 

rcciiare.   As  rcgards  the  term  Dictata,  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1. 10.  75.  

Partes  stcnndas.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  8erra.  1.  9.  46.— Mimnm.  "  A  mime- 
player."  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1. 10.  6. 

15.  Alter  TLxalur  dc  lana  sacpc  caprina.  "  Tbe  other  often  wrangles  about  tbings  of  no 
consequencc  whatever."  AUer  bere  refers  to  the  man  of  rude  and  blunt  manners.  The 
expressioo  dc  lcma  caprina  rixari  is  a  proverbial  one,  and  is  well  explained  by  the  scholiaat: 

De  lana  caprina  :  provtrbium,  h.  c.  dtreviUct  pacnc  mdia  i  dc  nihUo,  quia  caprat  nulla  est 

lana,  sedpUiV  16.  Propugnat  nugis  armatus.      Arroed  witb  trifles,  standa  forth  a  ready 

chaoopion."  i.  e.  armed  with  mere  trifles  and  nonaense,  he  combata  every  thiogthat  is  ad- 
vanced.   The  forco  of  propugnat  is  well  explained  by  Cruqoiua  :  "  *»««tfXcrm,  se  propugna- 

tortmct  velut  antcsignanum  in  prima  acie  statuit."  SciJictt    "  For  example."   The  poet 

jnow  gives  a  specimen  of  that  zealous  conteotion  for  trifles  which  marks  tbe  cbaracter  tbat 
is  here  condemned.— —17.  Et  verc  quod  placet  ut  non  ucrittr  datrem.  "  And  thai  I  should 
not  boldly  speak  aloud  what  are  my  real  scntiments."  As  regards  the  term  elatrem,  com- 
pare  the  remark  of  Doring:  "  Qui  summa  pulmonis  intentione  vociferantur,  non  loqui,  sed 

sicat  eancs  latrare  dicuntur  :  hinc  elatrare,  intentissimo  nisu  vocts  cmittcre.  18.  Prttium  ae> 

tas  alttra  sordct.   "  Another  life  is  worthless,  wben  purchased  at  sucb  a  price."  i.  e.  T 

woold  reject  with  scorn  another  life  upon  such  base  conditions.  19.  Ambigitur  quid 

cnim  ?  &c.  "  And  pray  what  mighty  matter  is  in  dispute  ?  Why,  whetber  Castor  or  Doli- 
cbosknows  more  of  his  profession,"  i.  e.  whether  Castor  or  Dolichos.be  the  more  expert 
gladiator.   Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Castor  tl  Dolichos  trant  iilius  tcmporis  nobilcs  gladiato* 

7ts."    Consult  Various  Readings.  20.  MinuH  via.    Comparc  the  scholiast :  "  Aftaacta 

via  tst  a  porta  Minucia,  sive  Trigemina,  ptr  Sabinos  ad  Brundisinm.  Minucia  autem  porta  dic 
iacsta  Minudo  Augurmo,  pratfccto  annonae,  quit  quod  farris  prttium  ad  asstm  redtgcrit,  statu- 

amatitam  cxtra  Trigeminam  portam  habuit."  Appi.   As  regards  tbe  Appian  way,  com- 

pare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  4.  14. 

21.  Quem  damnosa  Vcnus,  qucmpratctps  aita  nudat.  "  Thc  mao  whom  ruinous  licentious- 
ness,  whom  the  dice,  fraught  with  rapid  destruction,  strips  of  what  he  has."  The  poet  now 
enters  upon  an  enumeration  of  those  vices,  from  which  he  who  seeks  the  favour  of  the 

Great  and  powerfut  should  be  free.  24.  Pauperlatis  pudor  etfuga.   "  A  shame  and  aver* 

sioo  for  narrow  meaos,"  i.  e.  a  dread  of  narrow  roeans,  and  an  anaious  care  to  avoid  them. 

 25.  Sacpc  deccm  vitiis  instructiar.   •*  Though  not  uofrequently  tcn  times  more  vicioos." 

Equivalent  in  eflect  to  saepe  dccics  vitiosior.  Tbis  prccept  is  of  great  importaoce,  observes 
Sanadon.  A  prince  or  powerful  person,  bowever  vicious  himself,  pays  a  secret  homage  to 
virtue,  and  treats  with  just  contempt  thosc  faults  in  others,  which  reoder  him  really  con- 
temptible.  He  reqoires  a  regularity  of  conduct,  wbich  be  breaks  by  bis  own  exam- 
ple,  as  if  he  proposed  to  conceal  hls  vices  under  their  virtues.— — 26.  Regit.  44  Gives  bim 
roles  for  his  conduct."— — Ae,  vtluti  pia  mater,  &c.  The  idea  intcnded  to  be  conveyed 
is  this  :  And,  as  an  affectionate  mother  wishes  that  her  oftspring  may  be  wiscr  and  better 
tbtfi  herself,  so  tbo  patron  wfehes  tbat  bis  dependaot  may  bo  wiser  aod  raore  vhfoous  tbaa 
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he  b.      28.  Et  ait  probe  vera  :   "  And  Le  says  truly  enougb."  Mtae  zfuUstigjn  scaw' 

ppti,  &c.  "  My  riebes  allow  some  indulgence  in  folly."  A  plaasant  way  of  reasoao^a- 
deed,  as  if  power  and  wealth  gave  a  man  a  privilege  to  be  weak  and  wkkcd  vriuwat  m 
trol.  As  ridiculous,  however,  as  this  rcasoning  appears,  the  poet  tells  us,  aad  ttSsBcc- 
rectly,  thal  it  is,  in  one  scnse,  true  enough.  The  follies  and  vices  of  the  rich  tsdpoar 
eqaal  in  themselves,  yet  they  are  very  unequal  in  thcir  consequences.  The  faeer «e  fei- 
ter  able  to  support  tliem  without  ruining  themsclves  and  families,  whereas,  vki  tnnc 
but  moderate  fortune  indulges  in  such  a  line  of  conduct,  ruin  both  to  him  udtaiisarefo 

cnsue.  00.  Arcta  dcul  sanum  eomitem  toga.    "  A  scanty  govvu  becomes  i  jniut  de. 

pendant."  Comcs  is  herc  employed  to  dcsigoate  a  man  wbo  attaches  bimietf  tsutricii 
and  powerful  patron.   The  precept  laid  down  b  a  general  onc,  and  docs  not  aaeltajlr 

to  dress,  but  extendg,  io  fact,  to  building*,  tablc,  equipage,  &c.  31.  Eutrapdu-vsy. 

imcrrc  volcbat,  <Jtc.  To  the  praise  which  the  rich  man  has  just  bestowed  upon  iaveils.» 
forming  a  kind  of  shicld  for  bis  follies,  the  poct,  to  shew  his  contempt  of  riche i,icne£a> 
]y  subjoins  the  story  of  Cutrapelus,  who  was  accustomed  to  bcstow,  on  those  beriaedu 
injure,  costly  and  mognificent  garments,  tbat  by  thesc  allurements  they  might  b» ndeiv.- 
<ed  away  into  habits  of  lusury  and  corruption.  The  individual  bere  referred  b  W  tke 
appellation  of  Eutrapelus  (tvrpaaxAoj)  "  the  rallier,"  giren  him  for  his  wit  and  peiitry. 
IIU  real  name  was  P.  Volumnius.  Uaving  forgotten  to  pnt  bb  sarname  of  Emrafwuw  i 
letter  he  wrote  to  Cicero,  the  orator  tells  him,  he  faocied  it  came  from  \o)&iictkm 
tor,  but  was  undeceived  by  the  EutrupeUa  (t4rf ««X/a),  the  spirit  and  Tivaatrviiei»  H 
played.  Compare  Ermsti,  Clat.  Cic.  /nd.  Hist.  s.  r.  Vohmnins,  and  Iud.  Cs*tfco> 
rtXla,  from  which  it  wouW  appear  that  the  t  irpartXa  of  Volnmnins  was  ratbe  l  aanc: 

scurrilis focelia.y  32.  Beatus  enimjam,  &c    **  For  now  (said  he)  a  hapjr  ieitew  ia 

own  eyes,"  dtc.    Supply,  for  a  literal  translation,  rfiztt  Eutrapelns.  35.  Sims  eSm 

pascd.   «»  He  will  fecd  on  other  men's  money."  i.  e.  be  will  borrow  money.jLi  roadff  ii 

away  io  luxorions  and  riotous  living.  Threx  erit.   u  He  will  tnrn  gtadiator"  Caa^ 

Eiplanatory  Noles,  Serm.  2.  6.  44.  Aut  olitons  agct  mcrude  caballvm.  .«fr**a 

drire  a  gardeners  horse  for  hire." 

37.  Areanum  nequt  lu  snutalens,  &c.  "  TIjou  wilt  not  at  any  time  pry  ioto  a*R« 
his,  and  vvilt  keep  close  what  is  entrustcd  to  thee,  though  (ried  by  wine  aod  bj  anpr/u. 
and  wilt  lot  nothing  be  forced  out  of  thee  either  by  wine  or  by  anger.  Compare  Esitdh 

435.  lUius.    Referring  to  the  weallby  patron.  39.  Tuastudia.   "  Tliineoiniw- 

alons."— 41.  Gratia  sicfratrum  geminorum,  &c.  «•  Thus  the  friendship  of  tbe  ttisWw 
AmpUion  and  Zethus  was  broken,  until  the  lyre,  disliked  by  the  lattcr^wbo  wasr^d  s 
manoers,  became  sileut."   Amphion  aod  Zetbns  were  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Aotwpe.e.J? 
markable  for  thcir  difTerent  tempcrf.   Ampbion  wns  fond  of  mosic,  aod  Zcthus  tra  a> 
light  in  tending  flocks.    But  as  Zethus  was  naturally  of  a  rugged  disposition  (com^n 
pertiuj,  3.  15.  2<>.  and  Statius,  Thclt.  10.  443.)  and  hated  the  lyre,  tbis  produced  csrinl 
contests  between  tbem,  until  Amphioo  at  length,  for  the  sake  of  barmony  with 
renounced  music  entirely.    Euripides  had  lcft  a  particular  account  of  tbw  qaiziX***3 
the  two  brothers,  in  bis  Antiopa,  but  only  a  few  fragments  of  tbat  ptece  remac-  of 
fbeseoccurin  the  Gorgiasof  Plato,  where  Callicles,  ciborting  Socrates  to^pB*r*y 
Cor  rtietoric,  makes  use  of  the  same  arguments  ns  Zethns  did  to  Amphion,  ii«*  to 
auade  bim  to  give  over  music.    (Compare  VaUkenaer,  Dialrib.  in  Eurip.  Fr^f  "  wd 
particularly  p.  67.  B.)  The  following  passage  of  the  lost  play,  from  Slohrf  /W-f209 
anay  be  cited  qt  a  part  of  the  reasoning  of  Zethus : 

avijn  y»p  ocrts,  eJ  ^iav  KtKTtqtives, 
Ta  fiiv  K«r'  otKQVf  iuiXia  raAUf  |y* 
/i^Xraifft  6'  (te&us  roJr'  atl  5»pnjtr«vf 
crpyif  ui*>  oX*»t(  koI  irtfXct  ytvQecrai, 
^Aouri  &'  •littc  %  fiaif  yap  o*^crav. 
ffrm*  y\i'Kth%  <?^oWf <  ^rovr  rtt  f. 
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lo  wbicb  may  be  addcd  tbe  following  fragraent  from  Stobaeus.  p.  369.  wherc  Zcthus  urges 
his  brother  to  abandon  the  lyre : 

 UXV  iftoi  xiOoZ- 

rraovai  &'  iotiSv,  Koayporrwv  i*  tbftovciav 
&9KW  TOwaSr*  attitt  Kal  ^ooxuv, 
OKdvTtav,  ip&v  yip,  iroifivluv  hierarAv, 
SXXoif  t&  KOjt^i  ralr  <ty<l{  co^laaara, 
If  wv  KtvoUiv  lynaToiK/tctii  i4ftoi(, 

46.  Aelolis  plagis.  The  epithet  Aelolis  is  bere  merely  ornamental,  and  contains  an  allu- 
?'ion  to  the  famous  boar-hunt  near  Calydon  in  Aetolia,  on  which  occasion  Meleager  so  great- 
ly  distinguished  himself.— 47.  Et  inhumanac  scnium  dcpone  Camtnae.  "  And  lay  asidc  the 
peevishness  of  thc  unsocial  muse."  i.  e.  lay  aside  the  peevish  and  roorose  habits  wbich  are 
superinduced  by  unsocial  antl  secluded  studies.    Senium  properly  denotes  the  peevisbness 

of  age,  though  taken  here  in  a  general  scnse.— 48.  PariUr.   «•  Along  with  bim."  Ptd- 

menta  laboribus  cmta.  "  On  the  delicious  fare  purcbased  by  your  labours."  A*  regards  the 
term  pulmenta,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  2. 90.— —49.  Opus.   Alluding  to  the 

hunt.  52.  Adde,  viriiia  qwxl  rptciosius  arma,  kc.  Tho  order  of  construction  is  as  follows : 

Adde,quod  non  est  alius  qui  traetet  viritia  arma  speeiosius  te.  Tbe  term  spcciesius  may  be 
fendered  44  roore  gracefully,"  and  bas  refereuce  in  some  degree  to  tbe  public  eibibition 
rnade  of  one's  skill.— 53.  Quo  clamore  coronae.   u  Witb  wbat  acclamations  from  tbe  sur- 

rounding  spcctators."— — ^-54.  Campcstria.    "  In  the  Campus  Martius.'  55.  Cantabrica 

bella.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  12.  26.  5G.  Duce.    Alluding  to  Augustus. 

.  .  -Qtti  tempHs  Parthorum  signa  rcjigtt  nunc.  u  Who  is  now  taking  down  tbe  Romnn  stand- 
arda  from  the  temples  of  thc  Parthians."  Comparc  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  15.  6.  and 
1.  26.  3.  and  also  Introductory  Remarks,  Ode  3.  6.  According  to  Bentley,  this  epistle 
was  v/rilten  at  the  time  when  Phraates  restorcd  tbe  Roman  standards,  Augustus  being  in  Bi- 
thynia,  Tiberius  in  Armenia,  and  the  consulship  being  filled  by  M.  Appuleius  and  P.  Silius 
Nerva.   Horacc  would  then  be  entering  his46thyear.   Compare  "  Cbronological  Arrangc- 

ment,"  &c.  p.  xxvn.  of  this  volume,  and  consult  Various  Readings.  67.  Et  si  quid  abcst, 

Jtalis  adjudicat  armis.  u  And,  if  any  thing  is  wanting  to  univcrsal  empire,  adds  it  to  the  Ro- 
mans  by  the  povver  of  his  arms."  Bentley  thinks  that  Horacc  herc  alludes  to  the  sobjuga- 
tion  of  Armenin,  tho  same  year  in  which  the  Parthians  restored  the  Roman  slandard?, 
Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  12l  27. 

66.  .4c  ne  te  retrahas,  el  inexcusabilis  abstes,  4<  And  that  tbou  mayest  not  withdraw  thyself 
from  such  diversions,  and  stand  aloof  wilhout  the  Icast  excuse."  Tbe  train  of  ideas  is  as 
follows:  And  that  thou  mayest  not  suflfer  thyseif  to  be  kept  away  from  hunting  witb  a  pow- 
crfal  fricnd,  nor  be  induced  by  somc  prctence,  which  can  never  excuse  thee,  to  abscnt 
thyaelf  on  such  occasions  from  his  presencc,  recollect,  I  entreat,  that  thou  thyself,  thougb 
careful  to  observe  all  the  rules  and  measures  of  a  just  bebaviour,  yet  sometimes  indulge  in 

amusing  sports  on  thy  paternal  estate.  59.  Extra  numerum  modumque.   41  Out  of  numbcr 

and  mcasure,"  i.  e.  in  violation  of  the  rules  and  measures  of  a  just  hehavionr.  Numerus 
and  modus  are  properly  metrical  terms,the  former  denoting  the  rhytbm,  the  latter  indicating 
tbe  component  feet,  nf  a  verse.  Tbey  are  here  figuratively  applied  to  tbe  harmony  of  be- 
haviour  and  social  intercourse  wbicb  the  poet  is  anxious  to  inculcate.— Cl.  Partitur  Usttrcs 
exereitus.  "  Mock  forces  divide  the  little  boats  into  two  squadrons."  Thc  young  Lollios 
was  accustomed  to  celcbrate  the  victory  at  Actium,  by  a  mnck  conflict  on  a  lakc  in  bis 
paternal  grounds.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  of  the  poet  in  thus  introducing  tbe  un- 
cxpected  mention  of  an  event,  which  was  always  associated  with  thc  most  pleasing  ideas 
ia  the  breast  of  bis  imperial  patron.  as  wcll  as  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman  people  at  large. 

■  62.  Per  puerot.    Tbe  mock  forces  are  composed  of  "  boys,"  not  of  "  slaves,"  as 
mme  ifteorrectly  render  the  terra.— • Rffertur.  41  Is  represented."— 63.  Laeus  Hadria. 
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"A  lake  serves  for  tbc  Adriatic."— 64.  Vdox  Fictoria.  Thc  epithet  tekr,u  beng. 
ployed,  is  not  incrcly  intcnded  to  mark  thc  coroparative  quickness  with  which  ftt  victau 
Actinm  was  gained.  but  serves  also  as  u  geueral  desis;nation  for  the  goddess  of  Fteerr 
herself,  this  deity  being  generplly  represented  with  wings.  Coropare  the  renub  rf  ki- 
dison,  in  bis  "  Dtalogues  on  Medals,"  and  the  anthorities  cited  by  bim. — Fnmk  Al- 

luding  to  thc  laurel.  65.  Consentire  suis  studiis  qui  crtdidtrit  It,  Slc     He,ikiUl  le- 

lieve  tbat  thou  dost  comc  into  his  particular  tastc,  will  as  an  applnuder  praise  ihiflemvitb. 
out  the  least  scruple."  Literally,  "withbotb  his  tbumbs."  The  allusioa  ia  tfcapfe 
is  borrowcd  from  the  gladiatorial  sports.  Whcn  a  gladiator  lowered  his  am^uiipof 
bcing  vanquished,  bis  fate  depcoded  on  the  pleasure  of  the  people,  who,  if  they  tmito 
to  be  saved,  preased  down  their  thumbs,  (poUiees  prcmcbant),  and  if  to  be  slau.tnrfan 
up,  (poUicts  vtrtebant).  Hence  poUiccs  prtmtre,  '  to  favour,"  "to  approve,"  4tk?o- 
pulace  only  extending  this  indulgence  to  such  gladiators  as  had  condncted  fart» 
bravely.  Compare  the  rcmarkof  Plinsf,  ff.  N.  27.  2.  '*  Cum  farcamtts  poUiccs  yns* i*m 
proverbio  jubtmur,"  and  Erasmus,  Chti.  1.  ctnt.  8.  46. 

67.  Protinus  ttt  moneam.  «<  To  procccd  still  farther  in  my  admonitions." — 71  £a*i 
cmissmn  volat  irrcvocabile  verbum.    Compare  Epist.  ad  Pis.  390.  "  Nescit  toi  w. 

Volat  vtrbum.  Compare  tho  Homeric  Izia  irrtfdtvro.—— 72.  Jecur.  Tbefireraefr 
garded  as  tbe  seat  of  the  passions.  Cotnpare  Exptanatory  Notcs,  Ode  1.5.  la — % 
Munere  tc  parvo  bcat.    "  Gratify  thec  by  the  trifling  present.''  i.  c.  lay  tbee  unJ»  obfitfto 

by  so  trifling  a  prescnt.  Aut  imommodus  emgat.   "  Or  torment  thcc  byrt  caopfcag 

with  thy  wfeh." 

76.  Etiam  atqut  etiam  adspicc.    ««Consider  again  and  again."  77.  4J*r«*- 

"  Anothers  faults."  i.  e.  the  failings  of  the  person  recommended.  /s  -P"*^ 

"Sometimes."    Compare  thc  Greek  x&rt.  Tradimms.   «  We  recommeod"— &  * 

culpa.    ««His  own  misconduct."  IWn.    Supply  tum.  80.  Jtt  penitus 

Bentley's  conjectural  emendation,  At,  is  decidcdly  preferable  to  tbc  common  resi*  & 
The  advice  given  by  tbe  poet  b  as  follows:  Do  not,  after  being  oncc  deceived,  bsnl  «t 
whosuflers  by  hisown  bad  conduct:  but  shield  fromunjust  reproach  bim  «-icsto* 
knowest  thoroughly,  and  protcct  an  innoccnt  man  who  puts  all  hia  confideoce  iatke :fe 
if  he  be  asaailed  wtth  impunity  by  the  tootb  of  slander,  hast  thou  not  reasootodw^ 

tbb  may  next  be  thy  fate  ?  S%  tentent  crimina    "  If  false  accusations  assail  hin"— £ 

Dcntc  Theonino.  In  placc  of  saying  ■«  with  the  tooth  of  calumny ,"  Horace  we*  fe  « 
pression,  "with  the  tooth  of  Thoon."**  This  individual  appears  to  have  been  noteci»& 
slanderous  propensities,  wbethcr  bc  was  a  frecdman,  as  thc  scholiast  infonas  ui,  ff,  *r 
much  more  probable,  some  obscurc  poct  of  the  day. 

80.  Dukis  vMxpertis  cuUura  potsntis  amici.  ««  To  cultivate  thc  fricndsbip  offr** 
seems  dclightful  to  those  who  havc  ne ver  made  the  trial."  The  porop  and  «p«e**« b/ 
which  great  men  are  surroundcd,  makes  ns  apt  tothink  their  friendship  vita*;^* 

littlc  cxperience  soon  convinces  us  that  tt  is  a  most  rigorous  slavery .  87.  ■ 

in  aUo  est.     WhUe  thy  vesael  U  on  thc  deep,"  i.  e.  while  thoo  art  eqoyiogtir»*'1*1 

fricndshipof  the  Grcat.  38.  Hoc  age,  ue  mutata  rctrorsum,  iic.   "Look  to*»*»hc 

breeze  may  cbange,  and  bear  thee  back  again."  i.  e.  lest  the  favoar  of  tbe  6^™** 

wilhdrawn.  69.  Oderunt  hUarem  tristcs,  &c.    Thc  idca  intended  to  be  c»^'1»^1 

Menof  unlike  tempcrs  and  characters  never  harmonise ;  do  thoo  therefc«K««moojfe 
thyaelf  to  thy  paUWs  modc  of  thinking  and  acting,  study  well  his  cbaracttr  Jat* 

thy  power  to  please.  90.  Sedatum  etleres.    "Men  of  activc  minds  bate  himthit  is  rf» 

dilatory  tomper."  .91.  Potores  bibulimcdia  denocU  FalcTni,Scc    Conso/f  VsriewB*- 

*ng».  93-  Noctumot  taporu.   Tht  refcrence  is  to  the  "heats"  aoder  wbkb  tiKne  *- 

bour,  in  sleep,  who  have  indulged  freely  in  wine.— 94.  Dmt  $uptTcit**nbm  aW 
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evcry  cloud  from  Ihy  brow."  i.  e.  smooth  up  thy  forehead.  Compare  the  Grcek  fonn  of 
expression  rd  rSv  tyftu*  vty«.  The  ancients  called  those  wrinkles  wbich  appear  upon  the 
forehead,  above  the  eye-brows,  when  any  thing  displeases  us,  Ctonds.  For,  as  clouds  obscure 
the  face  of  heaven,  so  wrinkles  obscure  the  forehead,  and  cause  an  appearance  of  sadness. 

 Pterumqut.   *'  Oftentimes."  95.  Occupat  abscuri  speciem.   "  Wears  the  appearance 

of  one  that  is  reserved  and  close."   Compare,  as  regards  the  term  obscuri,  the  explanation 

of  Ddring :  "  Obscuri :  hominis,  quae  sentiat,  tcgeniit  ct  dissimuluntis."  Accrbi.    "  Of  onc 

that  is  morose." 

96.  Hter  cuncla.  "  Above  ali."  Equivalent  to  praccipuc,  or  anlc  omnia.  Tbc  epistle  con- 
cludes  with  some  cxcellent  moral  maxims  and  reflections.  Horace,  after  giving  Lollius 
precepts  respecting  the  modc  of  Ufe  which  he  is  to  pursue  witb  the  Great,  lays  down  also 
some  rules  for  his  conduct  towards  himself.  Ue  endeavours  chiefly  to  make  him  sensible, 
that  happiness  does  not  consist  in  the  favour  of  princes,  but  must  be  the  fruit  of  ourown  re- 
flection  and  care,  and  a  steady  purpose  of  keeping  our  passions  within  thc  bounds  of 
moderation.— »97.  Leniter.   *'  In  tranquility."— 96.  Senjper  inops.   44  That  can  never  be 

sntiated."  99.  Pavor.   "  Troublesome  agitation  of  mind.'*  100.  VtrtuUm  doctrina  pa- 

ret  naturane  donct.  "  Whether  instruction  procures  virtue,  or  nature  bestows  it,"  i.  e.  whe- 
ther  virtue  is  the  result  of  precept  or  the  gift  of  nature.  Horace  here  allndes  to  th*  qoes-  ' 
tion,  tl  itiaKTb  S,  aptn},  diseussed  by  Socrates,  and  considered  at  large  b^  Aeschines,  Socrat. 
Dial.  1.  and  by  Plato,  in  his  Menon.  This  was  always  a  disputed  point  among  the  ancients ; 
some  maintaining  that  virtue  was  the  gift  of  nature,  others  that  it  was  to  oe  acquired  by 
precept  and  study.  They  who  arguc  so  strongly  for  nature,  observes  Watson,  have^  mani- 
festly  overlooked  her  infirmities  and  weakncss.  They  who  ascribc  al)  io  study  and  reflec- 
,  lion,  never  thought  of  the  errors  men  fall  into,  when  they  follow  no  other  guide  but  them- 
sclves.  Plato  was  aware  of  all  tbis,  and,  therefore,  very  judiciously  makes  virtue  the  gift 
of  God.  '101.  Quid  tc  tibi  reddat  amicum.  "  What  may  make  thee  afriend  to  thyself,'» 
5.  e.  wbat  may  give  rise  to  such  habitsof  tbinking  aod  of  acting,  as  may  make  thee  pleased 
with  thyself.  Compare  Epist.  1.  14.  1.  wbere  Horace  speaks  of  bis  farm  as  capable  of  re- 
storing  him  to  hiniself,— — 102.  Qttidpurc  tranquiUct.  "  What  may  bestow  pure  and  uoalloy- 
ed  tranquillity."—— 108.  Sccrclum  tter,  et  faUcntis  stmita  vitae.  "Aretired  route,  and  thc 
patb  of  an  humble  life."  i.  e.  of  a  life  that  passes  unnoticed  by  the  world.  Fallcntis  is  herc 
cqaivalent  to  ocnlos  homxnum  lattnlis  Comparc  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1.  17.  10.  It 
is  oot  tbc  poet  s  design  to  create  in  Lollius  a  disgust  of  bia  present  way  of  life,  or  make 
him  quit  the  court  to  enjoy  retirement.  This  would  bave  been  imprudeot  and  unfair,  and 
contrary  also  to  his  own  sentimeots  of  things.  His  true  aim  is,  to  persuade  him,  that,  if  hap. 
piness  b  to  be  found  only  in  peaceful  retirement,  this  ought  to  be  his  study,  even  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  his  employment.  Inthis  way  he  tacitly  advises  him  to  moderate  his  ambition  and 
avarice;  because,  in  a  retired  life,  riches  and  bonours  are  ratber  a  troublesome  burthen, 
than  any  needful  help. 

104.  Digcntia.   The  Digentia,  now  thc  Lictnza,  was  a  stream  formed  by  the  Fons  Bandu- 
sia,  and  running  near  the  poefs  abode  through  the  territory  of  Mandela,  a  small  Sabine  vil- 

lage  in  the  vicinity.    Compare  pagc  xiv.  of  this  volume.  105.  Rugosus  frigorc  pagus. 

11  A  viflage  wrinkled  with  cold."   The  consequence  of  its  mountainous  situation.  10C. 

Quid  sentirt  puias  ?  quid  crcdis  amicc  preearif  With  sentirt  and  prtcari,  rcspectively,  sup- 
ply  me.— 107.  Sit  mihi,  quod  nunc  cst ;  ctiam  minut :  We  have  hcre  a  fine  picture  of  the 
manner  inwhich  Horace  sought  for  tranquillity.  He  was  so  far  from  desiring  more,  that 
he  could  even  be  satisfied  with  less.   Hc  wanted  to  live  for  himself,  cultivate  hb  mind,  and 

be  freed  froro  uncertainty.  109.  Et  provisae  frugis  ta  annxm.   "  And  of  the  productions 

of  the  earth  laid  up  for  the  year,"  i.  e.  and  of  provbions  for  a  yeor.— 110.  JVhc  fluitem  du- 
biae  spe  pcndulw  horae.  "  And  let  mc  not  fluctuate  in  suspense  as  regards  the  hope  of  each 
ancerUJn  hour,"  i.  e.  and  Ict  me  not  fluctnate  betwcen  hope  and  fear,  filled  with  anx- 
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ioos  tbougUts  as  rerards  thc  uncertain  cvents  of  thefuture.  111.  Sedsotisot  wotJt. 

vem,  quac  donat  et  aufert,  fcc.  Horace  disUnguisbes  between  the  tbings  we  ooght  to  tydr 
from  the  gods,  and  thosc  we  arc  to  expect  only  from  ourselves.  Life  andrichei(3epek.c 
cording  to  thc  poet,  upon  the  pleasure  of  Jove,  but  an  equal  mind  upon  our  o*n  eiertos, 
 112.  Aequum  animum.   Comparc  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1. 11.90. 


EPISTLE  19.    This  epistle  is  a  satire  on  the  poets  of  our  author's  time,  vh.dcr^ 
teuce  that  Uaccbus  was  god  of  poetry,  aod  tbat  the  he«t  anckit  brilov- 
ed  winc,  imagincd  that  by  cqualling  them  in  tbis  particular  they  equailed  (ka  iot?. 
Horace  laughs  at  sucb  ridiculous  imitation. 


1.  Prisco  Cratino.  For  some  account  of  Cratinus,  compare  Explanatory  Sn  l 
4.  1.«— 2.  NuUa  placere  diu  nec  virere  eannina  possunt,  &c.  This  was  probabiy*tfCri'i 
nus  s  verses,  which  Horace  has  translated.  An  anooymous  Greek  epigram  mipstti 
ooe  of  hb  drinking  maxiras,  that  wioe  is  a  race-horse  to  a  poet  of  genios,  udtteus.^ 
drinker  never  made  a  good  ditbyrambic. 

OtVoc  rot  ^aphvrt  vCXu  ra^uj  fcriroj  aotif. 

Huip  ii  xlmtv  vptjcriv  oviiv  uv  r/cotf* 
ravT%  tXtycv,  At6watt  «oj  trvtcvt  ov;g  ivfc  iavou 

KpoTtvos,  <LXA«1  ravroi  itioiCti  nlOov. 
TotyapTot  crt^dwv  iipoi  i&pvcv,  u%t  ii  «imo 

fltThtTOVf  ota  Kai  ovt  KutpoKupbov. 

3.  Ut  male  sanos  adscripsit  Liber,&c.   "  Ever  since  Bacchus  ranked  bir&xsdw 
poetic  fury.among  his  Fauns  and  Satyrs,  the  sweet  Muses  havc  usu&ily  sraeMs»» 


the  moroing ,"  i  e  ever  since  genuine  poet's  existed,  tbey  have,  scarcely  with  t 
tion,  manifested  an  attachroent  to  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Tbe  cxpression nakim fi*P 
etico  furore  corrrptos)  as  indicating  the  true  sons  of  song,  derives  iilustratioo  froffi**  * 
guage  of  Horace  himsclf,  in  anolher  part  of  his  works.    (Epist.  ad  Pis.  297.) 
sanos  Helicone  poetnt  Dcmocritus,"  as  well  as  froro  the  remark  of  Cfcero(4e  Dan,  i*>) 
**  Negat  enim,  st«-  furore,  Democritus,  qwemquim  ma^num  poetam  esse  posse.''  ff^ 
to  Uie  ranking  of  poets  among  Fauos  and  Satyrs.it  may  be  observed,  that  ib*  - 
ccs  and  gambols  of  these  frolic  beings,  were  regarded  as  bcaring  no  unapt  rewobas-f 
tbe  entbusiasm  of  tbe  children  of  song.   HenceGesner  remarks:  44  Fam,  SA/i*** 

vnt  affinct  pottarumr  &c.  6.  Laudibus  arguitur  rsm  txnosus  liomerus.  "  Fromt^ 

of  wine,  Homer  is  convicted  of  having  been  attached,  to  that  liqoor."  Compere  fL& 

Od.  14.  463.  svqq.  7.  Enuim  patcr,   Tbe  term  pattr  is  bere  applied  to  Eoiuw  *  r  « 

tbe  carliest  of  the  Roman  bards.  rotus.   «  Mellow  with  wine."  M 

An  alluxion  to  tbe  poem  of  Ennius  on  the  second  Ponic  war,  in  wbich  tbo  p*'1* 
elder  Africanus  were  celebrated. 

8.  Forum  putcatque  Libonit,  kc.    "  The  Forum  and  the  putcal  of  Libo  I  wffl  ffl»eTef  10 
tb.c  temperate  ;  from  tbe  abstemious  1  will  take  auay  the  power  of  soog." 
tbe  great  scene  of  Roman  litigation,  and  the puteal  Libvnis  tbe  place  whera  tie^0111 
bankers  were  accustomed  to  meet.   When  the  Forum,  and  tbe  puteal  of  IA*  ^-* 
are  consigned  to  tbe  temperate,  tbe  meaning  is,  that  to  their  lot  are  to  fall  tkc*0  8° 
anxieties  of  life,  the  vexations  of  the  law,  and  the  disquieting  pursuits  of  gait 
tbe  paeal  bere  referred  to,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  6.  35. — W- m^ 


edixu  Torrentius  first  perceived,  that  the  words  wbich  havc  just  preceded  (F***r** 
Libonit,  &c.)  could  not  be  spoken  either  by  CraUnus  or  by  Ennius.  xrbo  *ere  «* 


» 
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long  beforc  Libo  was  born  ;  nor  by  Baechus,  wbo  surcly  would  not  have  waited  io  long  to 
publisb  adecree,  which  the  usage  of  so  many  poets  had  already  established  ;  nor  by  Maece- 
nas,  unless  we  read  edixli  and  paUeres,  contrary  to  al!  the  manuscripts.  We  must  therefore 
consider  Ilorace  bimself  as  giving  forth  hfc  edict  in  thc  style  and  tone  of  a  Roman  praetor. 

 Non  cessavere  poctae,  nocturno  certare  mero,  &c.    Horace  here  laughs  at  the  folly  of 

those,  who  imagined  that  by  indulging  freely  in  wine  they  would  be  enabled  to  sustain  the 
character  of  poets. 

12.  Quit/  /  siquis  vullu  lorvo  ferus%  &c.  The  idea  intcnded  to  be  conveyed  isthis :  a  pcr» 
son  migbt  just  as  soon  think  of  attaining  to  the  high  reputation  of  Cato  Uticensis,  by  aping 
the  peculiarities  of  dress  and  appearance  which  characterized  that  remarkable  man,  as  of 

becoming  a  poct  by  the  mcre  quaffingof  wine.  Vuitu  torvo  ferus,  6lc.   Compare  tbe  de- 

scription  which  Plutarch  gives  of  Cato,  in  hislife  of  that  individual,  and  also  the  language  of 
the  scholiast:  "  Cato,  senator  Romanus,  ut  severior  appareret,  intonsa  barba  capiUisqus prodibat 

in  puUieum,  tluroqut  colceamtnto  et  satpe  nuUo,  togaque  cxigua."  15.  Rupit  Iarbitam  Tima- 

genis  aemulalingua.  "  Thc  emulous  tongue  of  Timagenes  caused  larbita  to  burst,  while  he 
desircs  to  be  tboughta  roa/i  of  wit,  and  tobe  rcgardcd  as  eloquent."  Timagenes  was  a  rhe- 
toriciau  of  Alexondrea,  wbo*  being  taken  captive  by  Gabinius,  was  brougbt  to  Rome,  where 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla,  purchased  hiro.  He  aftcrwards  obtained  his  freedom,  and  was 
bonoured  with  the  favour  of  Augustus,  but  as  he  was  much  given  to  raillery,  and  observed 
no  measure  with  any  person,  hc  soon  lost  the  good  graces  of  his  patron,  and,  bcing  compcll- 
ed  to  rctire  from  Rome,  ended  his  days  at  Tusculum.  Seneca  thus  characterises  him  « 
"  Hotno  aeidac  linguae,  ei  qui  nimis  libererat,  disertus  et  dieax,  a  quo  tnuUa  improbe,  sed  vcnustc 
dicta.u  It  would  appear  from  what  bas  just  been  said  of  himuas  well  asfrom  the  expres- 
sion  aemulalingua  in  the  text,  the  explanation  of  which,  by  Zeune,  we  have  given  nnder  the 
Various  Readings,  that  the  wit  and  the  declamatory  powers  of  Timagenes  carried  with  thera 
ruore  or  less  of  mimicry  and  imitation.  On  thc  other  hand,  Iarbita  was  a  native  of  Africa, 
whose  true  namc  wns  Cordus,  but  whom  the  poct  pleasantly  styles  larbita  ("  the  descendant 
of  Iarbas,"  i.  e.  tho  Moor)  frora  larbas,  king  of  Maurctania,  the  fabled  rival  of  Aeneas,  and 
perhaps  with  some  satirical  allusion  to  the  histWry  of  that  kiug.  Now  the  meaning  of  Ho- 
race  is  this ;  that  Iarbita  burst  by  iinitating  Timagenes  in  whnt  least  deserved  imitation  ;  for 
he  imitated  what  was  ill  about  Timagenes,  not  what  was  good.  He  copied  his  pcrsonal  sar- ; 
casm,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  equal  his  powers  of  declamation  also,  he  confounded  them 
with  mere  strength  of  lungs,  and  spoke  so  loud  ut  rumperstUia.  Hencc,  ooth  in  relation  to 
Ihis  cnse,  as  well  as  to  those  which  have  preceded  it,  the  poet  addsthe  remark,  Dtcipit  ezem- 
olar  vitiis  imitabiU.  "  An  example,  casy  to  be  imitnted  in  its  fouJts,  \*  sure  to  deceive  the 
iguorant." 

18.  Exsangue  cuminum.  "  Thc  palc-making  cumin."  Dio*corides  assiircs  us,  that  cumin 
ivill  make  people  pale  who  drink  it  or*vash  themselves  with  it.  1'liny  says  it  was  reported 
:hat  thc  disciplcs  of  Porcius  Lntro,  a  famous  mastgof  fhc  art  of  spcaking,  used  it  to  imitate 
hat  paleness  which  he  had  contracted  by  his  stuofes.    Compare,  in  relation  to  thu  plant, 

Plin.  H.N.  19.  7-  and20.  14.  19.  Ulsaepe.  For quamsaepe.  21.  Pirtacvwm.  •«  Alonga 

litherto  untravelled  voule."    Comparc  Od^  3.  30.  13.  "  Dicar  princeps  Aeolium  car- 

nen  ad  Italos  deduxisse  modos."  23.  Son  alicna  meo  pressi  pede.    Supply  vestigia.    "  I 

rod  not  in  the  footstcps  of  others."  -23.  Parios  iambos.   "  The  Parian  iambics."  I  e. 

:he  iambics  of  Archilochus,  who  was  a  naiive  of  Paros,  and  tbe  inventor  of  this  species  of 

^erse.  24.  Numtros  animosquc  seeutus  Archilochi,  &c.    "  Having  imitated  the  numbers 

and  spirit  of  Archilochus;  not,  however,  his  subjects,  and  bis  language  that  drove  Lycambes 

.o  despair."   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode6.  13.  26.  Foliis  brevioribus.  "With 

■nore  fadtng  bays."  Literalry,  "  with  leavas  of>*hprter  duration."  Horace,  in  this  passage, 
tieans  to  convey  theidea,  that  his  imitation  of  Archilochus  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  de> 
:racting  from  hU  oivn  fame,  aince  both  Sappho  antl  Alcaeus  made  the  same  poet  the  model 
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of  their  rcspcctivc  ifuitalion.  28.  Tempsrat  Archilochi  musam,  £c.     Thc  na*<;»*»wd 

vigorous  Sappho  tempcrs  her  own  cffusions  by  thc  numbers  of  ArchUochus;  Alcarsta 
pers  his."  Tcmpcrat  is  here  equivalent,  as  DCring  remarks,  to  moderanturtl  comjwmt,»! 
the  idea  intcnded  to  be  conveyed  h,  that  hoth  Sappho  and  Alcaeus  blead  in  sone  dtr» 
thc  measures  of  Archilochus  with  their  own  ;  or,  as*Bentley  expresses  it :  S&titfran^ 
Archilochtos  numcros  suis  Li/ricis  immiseere.'*  Sappho  is  styled  masada  from  tbe  l"*te  «4 
spirit  of  her  poetry.    For  some  accounl  of  this  poetess.  compare  Eiplanatory  Saa,  0&i 

13.  2G.  29.  Sed  rebus  tt  ordint  dispar.   "  But  he  differs  from  him  in  his  sut^ecu,  tod  a 

the  arrangement  of  his  measures."  Alcaeus  eiuployed,  it  is  true,  some  of  the  ewtsu- 
ed  by  Archilocbus,  but  then  i)e  differed  from  him  iu  arranging  them  with  otkt  bi«  d 
vcrse.  Compare  the  laoguage  of  Bentley  :  "  Adscirit  Alcacus  mttra  quatian  Ar&ktti 
ordine  variavil,  sed  aliis  ac  itle  fcccrat  mctris  aptarit  ea  U  connexuU,  ut  dactylicm  ilU.irjorv 
husque  comae,  cum  Hexamctro  junxit  Alcacus,  at  eundcm  lambo  comitem  dsdit  itc&du  ' 

 30.  Aecsocerum  quacrit,  «&c    Alluding  to  the  story  of  Archilocbus  «nd  LjcMBte 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  C.  13.  31.  Famoso  earmiuc.  "  Bj  <fcjamwr: 

strains."   The  allusion  in  the  term  sponsat  is  lo  Neobule,  the  daughter  of  Ljrafo. 

32.  Hunc  ego,  non  aUo  dictum  prius  ore,  &c.    "  Tbis  poet,  never  celebrated  by  wy  previ- 
oustongue,  I  the  Boman  lyrist  first  made  known  to  my  countrymen."  i.  e.  I  Aqm.  «' 
our  bards,  have  dared  to  raake  tbis  Alcaeus  known  to  Roman  ears,  and  myreaarftoj  hct: 
that  I  am  the  fint  in  order  araong  the  lyric  poets  of  my  country.   As  regards  tbe  bout  te» 
uttered  by  tbe  poet,  compare  Ode  4.  0.  3.  scqq.  and,  with  respect  to  tbe  eijwvi* 

Latinus  Jidictn,  compnrc  Ode  4.  3.  23.  *•  Romanae  fidiccn  lyrac."  33.  ImmtmrtL  A 

new  species  of  poetry.''  Litcrally,  "  productions  unmentioned  before,"  i.  t .  bjuyb 
tin  bard.  Thc  referenceJtedfcul  vric  versc.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  however.  rtstiW^- 
Horace  drd  not  imitatc  SapphoTess  than  Archilochus  and  Alcaeus,  yet  be  Aon  w<  hj  > 
was  the  first  of  the  Bomans  who  imitated  her,  because  Catnllus,  and  some  otberUinpw 
had  written  Sapphic  verses  before  him. 

35.  Ingrutus.    "  Ungrateful,"  for  not.ijcknowledging  in  public  the  pleasnre  ttxi  r^ 

reading  of  our  pocfs  works  gave  him  iaj^fakate.  36.  Premat.      Decriet  then."  $ 

ring  supposcs  an  ellipsis  of  invidia,  or  ellijnaY/iremat  is  hcre  equiralent  simply  lo<a*"* 

— 37.  Non  r.go  vcniosac  plcbis  sujfragia  rcnor,&c.    As  rcgards  the  epitnet  «■!«•(,  rt*t*' 
Explanutory  Notes,  Epist.  J.  8.  12.    llorace  ridicules,  with  great  pleasurtry,  k  k 
ish  vanity  of  certaih  poets,  his  contemporaries  who,  to  gain  the  applause  of  tbe 
courted  thcm  with  entertaintuenls  and  presents  of  cast-off  clothing.    Suffragu  uk«* 

valent  to  gtatiam  or  farorcm.  Non  e%o,  nobilium  auctorum  auditor  ci  u/tor,     " ' r 

not  dcign,  as  the  auditor  and  defender  of  noble  writers,  lo  go  around  among  thetnte^ 
stagcs  of  tha  (^^^3113^»."  lt  was  customary  about  this  period,  at  Bome,  forw?f? 
aspired  to  the  reputalion  of  stipmor  lcarning,  to  open,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  scboolcM*^ 
ry,  in  wliich  the  produclions  of  living  writers  were  pad  by  their  authors, 
ed.  Horacc  slyles  this  class  of  pcrsons  (^rammatici,  and  informs  us  that  he  aew^^ 
to  approach  such  hot-beds  of  conceit,  citftr  for  the  purpose  of  lutening  to  tbe»*»?^ 
ed  effusions,  or  of  defending  them  from  the  aitacksof  criticism,  and  hence  tbe otSff» ^ 
he  incurred  amon^  thesc  impudent  pretenders  to  literary  merit.    It  is  evidentti*,^*!," 

herc  ironical.  Ultor.    Comparc  the  explanatio*  of  D8ring :  uUltor,  qvi&f,l*t  n 

prchcnsionc,  criminationc  rel  injuria  aliqua  dcfcndit,  is  tjus  esl  quasi  ultor,  rinic  r**™ 

 40.  Pidpila.    The  stagcs  fro  m  which  thc  recitations  above  rcferred  to  irett  61»'""""" 

41.  Hinc  illac  lacrimac.    A  proverbial  expiession,  borrowed  from  the  Andr»  afT«tE' 
1.  1.91.  andtherensed  in  its  natural  menning,  but  to  be  rendered  here  iiiWS*1*' 
with  tbe  spirit  of  the  present  passage  :  "  Menjce  all  this  spitc  and  malice."  Co»P« 
cxplanatiou  of  DOring  :  ««  Hinc  rcpcUnda  eslAramniaticorum  iniqukas  et  m*ks*lnt+ 

42.  IH  nugis  addcre  pondus.    "  And  to  giSataai  t$  of  importancc  to  Irilfes." — &  M 
ait.   "  Thou  art  laughing  at  u?,  says  one  of  these  same  gramraaritfl*."  
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Augitstus.— 44.  Manare.  This  verb  is  here  eonslrupd  with  tho  accusntive,  in  thc  sense 
emittert  or  exsudare.    Comparc  Ovid.  Met.  G.  312.  "  Ft  lacrimas  etiamnum  marmora  ma- 

*t,"  andthe  other  eiamples  of  a  similar  usage  eollectedby  jV.  Heimius,  ad  toc.  45.  Ti- 

puleher.  "  Wondrous  fair  in  thine  own  eyes."  i.  e.  cxtremely  well  pleased  with  thyself. 
— Ad  hate  ego  naribus  uti  formido.  "  At  these  words,  I  am  afraid  to  turn  up  ray  nosc 
regardsthe  expression  naribus  uti,  compare  the  Greck  terra  /..  tn/oi^v,  aud  Serm.  1.  C.  5. 
r  poet,  6bserves  Dacier,  was  afraid  of  answciing  this  insipid  raillery  with  the  contempt 
leserved  for  fear  of  being  beaten.  He  had  not  naturally  too  mucl:  courage,  and  bad  po- 
are  a  cboleric,  testy  generation.— 47.  Et  diludia  poseo.  "  And  I  ask  for  an  interrais- 
n."  The  Latins  used  diludia  to  denote  an  intermission  of  fighting  given  to  the  glsdiators 
•ing  the  public  games.  Horace  therefore  pleasantly  begs  hc  inay  have  time  allowed  him 
'.orrecthts  verses,  before  he  raounts  thcstageand  makcs  a  public  cxhibition  of  his  pow- 
.  48.  Qevuit.    The  aorist :  equivalent  to  gigtiere  wlet. 


ISTLE  20.  Addressed  to  his  book.  The  poet,  prctending  that  tbis,  the  first  book  of  his 
epistles,  was  anxious  to  go  forth  into  puhlic,  though  ngainst  his  will,  pro- 
ds  to  foretell,  like  another  prophet,  the  fate  that  woultl  inevitably  accompany  this  rash 
ign.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  what  foltows  aftcr  thc  17th  verse,  that  all  these  glooray 
sbodings  had  no  real  exislence  whatever  in  the  poefs  imagination,  but  that  his  eye  rest- 
on  clear  aud  distinct  visions  of  future  faroe. 


.  Vertumnum  Janumque,  &c.  Near  the  tcmples  of  Vertumnus  and  Janus  were  porti- 
>3,  around  the  columns  of  which  thc  booksellers  were  occuslomed  lo  display  their  books 
sale.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  J.  4.  71.  wherc  mcntion  is  also  made  of  the 
re  regular  bookselling  establishments.   With  rcspect  to  Vcrtumnus,  compare  Explanato- 

tfotes,  Serm.  2.  7.  14.  2.  Seiliect.    Ironical.  Sosiorum  pumicc  mundus.    "  Smooth- 

the  pumice  of  the  Sosii."  A  part  of  the  process  of  preparing  works  for  salc,  consisted 
moothingthe  parcbment  with  pumice-stone,  in  orderto  removc  all  cxcresccnces  from  thc 
*ace.  This  operation  was  performed  by  thc  bookscller,  whocumbincd  in  himsclf  the  two 
iloyments  of  vender  and  book-bindcr,  if  thc  lattcr  tcrm  bc  herc  allowcd  us.  Compare 
llanatory  Notes,  Epodc  14.  8  The  Sosii  were  a  IMebcian  faraily,  well  known  in  Rome, 
i  brothers  of  which  distinguished  themselves  as  bookfellers  by  the  correctncss  of  thcir 

lications,  and  the  beauty  of  what  we  would  term  the  biuding  3.  Odisti  claves,  et 

ui  sigUlapudieo.  Most  interpreters  of  the  bard  suppose,  that  thc  allusion  hcre  Is  to  Uie 
nan  custom  of  not  merely  locking,  but  also  of  scaling,  thc  doors  of  the  npartmcnts  in 
ch  their  children  were  kept,  that  no  persons,  who  might  bc  suspccted  of  corrupting  their 
)cence,  should  be  allowed  to  enter.  This  interprctation  is  certainly  favoured  by  tbe 
•ds  No*  ila  nutritus  in  the  fifth  line,  where  Horace  addresses  his  literary  offspring  as  a 
er  would  a  child.      1.  Communia.   "  Public  places."  i.  e.  the  public  shops,  or  places  of 

,  where  many  would  see  and  handle  it.  5.  Non  ita  nutritus.   "  Thou  wast  not  reared 

i  this  view."  Fuge  quo  deseendere  gcttis.   The  allusion  is  to  the  going  down  into  the 

nan  forum,  which  was  situatc  between  the  Capitolinc  and  Palatine  hills.  Hence  thc 
stse  in  Forum  descendcreh  one  of  frcquentoccurrence  in  Cicero  and  Seneca. 

.  Miter.  Referring  to  the  consequences  of  its  own  rashness.— — 8.  In  brtve  te  eogi. 
hat  thou  art  getting  squeczed  into  a  smali  compass,"  i.  c.  art  getting  roiled  up  close 
be  laid  by.  The  poet  threatens  hi»  book,  that  it  sbnll  be  rolled  up,  as  if  condemn- 
never  to  be  read  again.  Thc  books  of  the  ancients  were  written  on  skins  of  parch- 
lt,  which  they  were  obligcd  to  unfold  nnd  cxtend  whcn  they  designed  to  read  them. 
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 PUnus  quum  languel  amator.   The  lorer,  observes  Francis,  here  signtaes  a  ntnioiaie 

re&der,  who  seizes  a  book  witb  rapture  ;  ruos  it  over  in  haste  ;  his  curiosUy  bepas  ioWe 
tisfied;  his  appetite  is  cloyed  ;  he  throws  it  away,  and  never  opens  it  again.— 9.  QsKn 
non  odio  peceantis  desipit  augur.  "  Uut  if  the  augur,  who  now  addresses  thee,  is  not  deprirrt 
of  hisbetter  judgment  by  indignation  at  tby  folly»"  i.  e.  if  the  angcr  wbich  I  nowfeei  utb 
rash  and  foolish  conduct,  does  not  so  influence  my  mifld  as  to  disqualify  me  from  bnxm 

and  predicting  the  trulh.  10.  Doncc  te  dcserat  aetns.   u  Until  tbe  season  of  yoctk  itui? 

have  left  tbee.*'  i.  e.  as  long  as  tbou  retainest  the  charms  of  novelty.  Compsn&upJi 
nation  of  Ddring  :  '*  Doncc  actatt,  qua  fiorcbas,  cxacla  conscnesccs." 

12.  TacUurnus.  Elegantly  applied  toabook,  whicb,having  no  reader  withwbom,uiw«, 

Co  converse,  is  eompelled  to  remain  silent  13.  Aut  fugics  Uticamtaut  txncmmuvHe. 

dam.  Manuscripts,  remarks  Sanadon,  must  have  been  of  such  value,  tbal  peopU  4  vAt- 
rate  fortune  could  notpurchase  them  when  they  were  first  published,  aod  vrben  theytts* 
into  their  hands  they  had  grown,  generally  speaking,  far  less  valuable.  Tbey  were  tbea  wt 
by  tbe  booksellers  into  tbe  colonies  fora  better  sale.  Horace  therefore  tellsbii  book,  *k 
wben  it  haslost  the  charms  of  novelty  and  youth,  it  shall  either  feed  moths  it  fiooe,  orvir 
lingly  take  its  flight  to  Africa,  or  be  sent  by  force  to  Spain.  Utica  and  Herda  trt  b*ne  pa: 
for  the  most  distant  quarfers  in  general.  The  former  was  situate  in  the  vicinHj  of  tbe^« 
where  ancient  Carthage  had  stood;  the  latter  was  n  city  of  Spain,  tbe  capita!  of  tbe fierr^- 
tes,  nearthe  footof  the  Pyredees,  and  in  tbe  nortb-eastern  section  of  tbe  couatry.  lts 
now  Lerida.  Those  who  read,  with  the  common  text,  undtt*  instead  of  vinctu,  mk  tht 
term  equivaient  to  sorde  poUutus,  "  greasy,"  or  "  dirty."   But  this  is  far  inferior  to  tk  lec- 

tion  wbich  we  bave  given.  14.  Ridebit  monita  non  exauditus,  &c.    The  icet  i&teadtd lo 

be  conveyed  is  this  :  Tben  will  I,  whose  admonitions  have  been  disregardedby  tfcte,  laogi 
at  thy  fate  ;  as  the  man  in  the  fable,  who,  unable  to  keep  his  ass  from  runniogopatbebor- 
der  of  a  precipice,  puabed  him  down  headlong  himself.  The  poet  bere  alladei  to  i  ftble, 
which,  though  evidently  lost  to  us,  was  no  doubt  well-known  in  his  time.  K  rw  «4e* 
voured  to  hinder  bis  ass  from  running  upon  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  but  finding  biacte- 
nately  bent  on  pursuing  the  same  track,  was  resolved  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  andsopobd 
him  over. 

17.  Hoc  quoque  te  manct,  «fcc.  What  the  poet  here  pretends  to  regard  as  a  mi:K>rtsstk 
wcll  knew  would  be  in  reality  an  honour.  The  works  of  eminent  poets  alons  wtntui iis 
the  schools  of  the  day,  and,  though  Horace  himself  speaks  ralher  slightingly  of  this  ?w* 
in  one  part  of  his  writings,  (Serm.  1.  10.  75.)  yet  it  is  evtdent  from  another  paswgt  Sat 
2. 1.  71.)  that  this  distinction  was  conferred  on  the  oldest  bards  of  Rome. — 16.  («* 

"  Sball  seiae  tbee."  Exlremis  in  vicis.    "  In  the  outskirts  of  the  city."  Here  ibt w* 

ers  of  tbe  young  resided  frop  mottves  of  economy.  19.  Quum  tibi  sol  ttfidus  jax* 

movcrit  aures.  The  reference  is  to  the latter  part  of  the  afternoon,  at  which  time  of  *» 
rents  and  others  were  accustomed  to  viiit  the  schools,  and  listen  to  the  instractioa^ 

their  cbildren  received.   The  school-hours  were  continued  until  evening.  Aw-  ^ 

valent  here  to  auditores.  20.  Me  libertint,  natumpatrc,  &c.   Compare  Senn.  U  *  ai 

"  Ltfe  of  Horace,"  page  1.  of  this  volume.  21.  Majorcs  pcnnas  nido  eztentm  i 

verbiai  form  of  expression,  to  denote  a  man*s  having  raised  himself,  by  his  t« 

above  hubirth  and  condition.  22.  Addas.   Supply  tantum.  23.  Prims^  Ai 

luding  particularly  to  Augustus  and  Maecenas.— — Belli.  The  poet  served  ai  njfiwy^ 

bune,  "  Bruto  militiac  duce."  (Ode  2.  7.  2.)  24.  Corporis  cxigui.    Compare  "  ^ 

race,"  page  v.  of  this  volume,  in  notis.— — Praecanum.  "  Gray  before  my  time.**- — ^Sofcii* 
aptum.   "  Fond  of  basking  in  the  sun.w   We  may  remark,  in  many  place»  oi 

hiiircrfc> 

serves  Francis,  that  oor  poet  was  very  sensible  to  cold  ;  that  in  winterhe  weot  toti*** 
coast,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  Tarentum,  in  that  season,  because  itwas  tai\6a^ 
 26.  hasd  etlcrem,  tamen  nt  placabUis  essem.    "  Of  a  hasty  temper,  ret  so  ai  rw»  » 
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be  appeased."   Witli  irasci  celcrem,  compare  the  Greek  itidvpov,  affyoW.  ^  Foru  meum 

n  quiM  tepercorUabituraevum,  &c.  Horace  was  born  A.  U.  C.  689.  in  the  coniulship  of  L. 
Aurelius  Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torquatus.  (Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  21.  1.) 
From  this  period  to  the  consulship  of  M.  Lollius  and  Aemilius  Lepidus  there  was  an  in- 
terval  of  forty-four  years.— 28.  Collegam  Lepidum  quo  duiil  Lollius  anuo.  "  In  the  year 
that  Loliius  received  Lepidus  as  a  colleague."  The  verb  duxil,  as  here  employed,  has  a  par- 
ticular  reference  to  the  fact  of  Lollius  baving  been  electcd  consul  previous  to  Lepidus  be- 
ingehosen.  According  to  Dio  Cassius  (54.6.)  Augustus  being,  io  the  year  733,  in  Sicily, 
the  consulship  was  given  to  him  and  Lollius.  Augustus,  however,  declined  this  office,  and 
therefore  Q.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  and  L.  Silanus  became  candidates  for  the  vacant  place.  Af- 
ter  much  contention,  the  former  obtained  the  appointment.  In  this  sense,  then,  Lollius  may 
be  said  to  bavc  received  him  into  the  consulshlp,  i.  e.  to  have  led  the  way. 
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BOOK  2.   EPISTLE  1. 

I 

EPISTLE  1.   This  is  tbe  celebrated  epistle  to  Augustus,  who,  it  seems,  had, ia t kM  ibs 
friendly  manner,  chid  our  poet,  for  not  having  addressed  tohinajota» 
tiric  or  epistolary  coropositions.   The  chief  object  of  Horace,  in  tbe  verse  riidi  k  e 
consequence  inscribed  to  the  emperor,  was  to  propitiate  his  favour  in  behalf  a'Ae  peooi 
the  day.   One  great  obstacle  to  their  foll  enjoyment  of  imperiaJ  patronage,  a^tieirw- 
cess  with  the  public  in  general,  arosc  from  that  inordinate  admiration  which  pnid  for 
the  works  of  the  older  Roman  poets.   A  taste,  wbether  real  or  prelended,  for  iknKteaii- 
quated  productions,  appears  to  have  been  almost  universal,  and  Augustns  hiwtawwl 
manifest  symptoms  of  this  predilection.   (Compare  SueUmim,  vit.  Aug.  e.  89.)  u  « 
of  Horace,  poetry  had,  no  doubt,  been  greatly  improved:  but,  hitherto,  cnticin  WWi 
litUe  cultivated,  and,  as  yet.  had  scarcely  been  professed  as  an  art  among  ibe  fes* 
Hence  the  public  taste  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  poetical  improvements,  aod  wasnri» 
fitted,  or  duly  prepared,  to  relish  them.    Some,  whose  ears  were  not  yet  accustosx^k 
majesty  of  VirgiPs  numbers,  or  the  softness  of  Ovid's  versification,  were  still  pleasei  «i 
the  harsh  and  rugged  measure,  not  merely  of  the  most  ancient  hexameter,  but  eres  -x» 
Saturnian  lines  :  while  others,  impenetrable  to  the  refined  wit  and  delicate  ironyoffi *** 
himself,  retained  their  preference  for  tbe  coarse  humour  and  quibbling  jests,  wbicb  >k~*- 
ed  the  old  comic  drama.    A  few  of  these  detractors  may  have  aftected,  merelr&oa»- 
ings  of  political  spleen,  to  prefer  the  unbridled  scurrility,  and  the  bold  uncompwnibef»- 
tire  of  a  republican  age,  to  those  courtly  refinements,  which  they  might  wishto  inai* 
were  the  badgesof  servitude :  but  the  greater  number  obstinately  maintained  tsispc^ 
from  malicious  motives,  and  with  a  view,  by  invididious  comparison,  to  dispartje»^ 
grade  their  contemporaries,  who  laid  claim  to  poetical  renown.  Accordingly,  tbe 
of  Horace,  in  his  epistle  to  Augustus,  is  to  lessen  this  undue  admiration,  by  a  satirifllra*- 
sentation  of  the  faults  of  the  ancient  bards,  and  the  absurdity  of  those,  who.aff» 
their  manifold  defects,  were  constantly  extolling  them  as  modela  of  perfectka  *  * 
must  be  admitted,  that,  in  pursuit  of  this  object,  which  was  in  some  degree  stii^71* 
has  too  much  depreciated  tbe  Fathers  of  Roman  song.   He  is  in  no  degree  cos**1  ^ 
theirstrong  sense,  their  vigorous  expression,  or  their  Uvely  and  accurate  repr*^0910* 
Hfc  and  manners.   The  old  Auruncan  receives  no  favour,  though  he  was  ts  tcan 3er  oi 
that  art  in  which  Horace  himself  chiefly  excelled,  and  had  left  it  to  bis  sucee^  only  to 
polish  and  refine.   While  decrying  the  grossjests  of  Plautus,  he  has  paid  no  tribiteto  tk« 
comic  force  of  bis  Muse:  nor,  in  the  general  odium  thrown  on  his  iUustrious  prtctu^ 
has  he  consecrated  a  single  line  of  pancgyric  to  the  native  strength  of  Emiins,  the  s»°p'e 
majesty  of  Lucretius,  or  even  the  pure  stylc  and  unsuliied  taste  of  Tereace. 
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His  epistle,  however,  is  a  master-piece  of  delicate  flattery  and  critical  art.  The  poet  in- 
troduces  his  subject,  by  confessing  that  the  Roinan  people  had,  with  equal  justice  and 
wisdom,  heaped  divine  honoars  on  Augustus,  while  yet  present  araong  them ;  but  that, 
in  matters  of  taste,  they  were  by  no  means  so  equitable,  since  they  treated  the  living  bard, 
however  bigh  his  mefit,  with  contempt,  and  reserved  their  homage  for  those  whom  they 
dignified  with  tbe  name  of  ancients.  He  confntes  one  argument  by  which  this  preposses- 
sion  was  supported  :  That  the  oldest  Greek  writers,  being  incontestably  superior  to  those  of 
modern  date,  it  followed  that  the  like  preference  should  be  given  to  the  antiquated  Roman 
masters. 

Having  obviated  the  popular  and  reigning  prejudice  against  modern  poets,  he  proceeds  to 
conciliate  the  impcrial  favour  in  tbeir  behalf,  by  placing  their  pretensions  in  a  just  light. 
This  leads  him  to  give  a  sketch  of  Lhe  progress  of  Latin  poetry,  from  its  rude  commence- 
tneut  in  the  servtce  of  a  barbarous  superatition,  till  his  own  time  ;  and  to  point  out  the  va- 
rious  causes  which  had  impeded  the  attainment  of  perfection,  particularly  in  tfae  theatrical 
department;  as  the  little  attention  paid  to  critical  learning,  the  love  of  lucre  which  had  in- 
fected  Roman  genius,  and  tbe  preference  given  to  illiberal  sportsand  shows,  over  all  thege 
nuine  beauties  of  the  drama.   He  at  length  appropriately  concludes  his  interesling  subject, 
by  applauding  Augustus  for  the  judicious  patronage  which  he  had  alrendy  atForded  to  me- 
ritorious  poets,  andshowing  tbe  importance  of  still  farther  extending  his  protection  to  those 
who  havc  tbe  power  of  bestowing  immortality  on  princes.    It  is  difficult  to  say  what  influ- 
ence  tbis  epistle  may  have  had  on  tbe  taste  of  the  age.  That  it  contributed  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  the  poblic  for  the  writers  of  the  day  seems  highly  probable ;  but  it  does  not  nppear 
to  have  eradicated  the  predilection  for  the  oldest  class  of  poels,  which  continued  to  bc  felt 
in  full  force  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nero.   (Compare  Persius,  1. 76.) 

It  is  well  known  that  this  epistle  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  who  has  applied  to  the  old 
poets  of  his  own  country,  what  Horace  wrote  of  the  ancient  bards  of  Rome.  Tbe  English 
l>arody  is  full  of  the  brightest  sallies  of  wit,  and  the  kcencst  slrokes  of  ridicule.  In  this 
sort  of  coroposition,  however,  the  whole  ought  to  be  moderniscd,  otherwise  the  different 
parts  will  inevitably  appear  incongruous.  Thus,  while  substituting  tue  names  of  the  old 
Knglish  princes,  for  that  of  Romulus,  it  would  have  bcen  suitable.  for  the  sakc  of  consis- 
tency,  that  Hcrcules  had  been  transmuted  hito  some  modorn  worthy ;  since,  however  con- 
genial  may  be  his  fame  with  tbat  of  tbe  half-fabulous  kings  of  Rome,  Alfred  and  Alcides 
form  an  awkward  jumble.  '• 

Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  faroc, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name, 
Closed  theirlong  glories  with  a  sigh  to  find 
The  unwilling  gratitude  of  base  mankind. 
The  great  Alcides,  every  labour  past,  &c. 

This  production  of  Horace  has  also  been  parodicd  by  Soame  Jenyns,  in  an  epislle  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke,  in  which  he  has  converted  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Horace  on 
Roman  poets  and  poetry,  to  tbe  subject  of  English  politics,  and  tbe  characters  of  polilical 
leaders  in  the  preceding  age.    (DwUop'$  Roman  Literature,  vol  3.  p.  266.  *cqq.) 


1.  Solus.  From  A.  U.  C.  727,  when  hc  was  by  a  public  decree  saluted  with  the  title  ol 
Augustus,  an  appellation  which  all  were  directed  for  the  future  to  bestow  upoo  himf  thedis- 
tiqguished  individual  here  addressed  may  be  said  to  bnve  reigned  alone,  having  then  re« 
ceived,  iu  addition  to  the  consulship,  the  tribunitian  powcr,  and  the  guardianship  of  public 
morals  and  0f  thc  laws.   Compare  Casaubon,  ad  Suet.  (Jct.  7.  2.  Moribus  oma.  Augustus 
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wu  invested  witb  censorian  power,  repeatedly  for  five  years,  according  to  Dw  Casy*C 
17.  and  according  to  Suetonius  for  lifet  (Smet.  Oct.  27.)  under  the  title  of  Prujtan  Mru 
It  is  to  the  exercise  of  the  duties  connected  with  this  office,  that  the  poet  here  lUoes.  C» 
sult  Various  Readings,  and  compare  Esplaoatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  5.  21  and  22. — i  Lap 
sermone.   Commentators  are  perpieied  by  this  expression,  since,  with  the  exeepfni  o(  tlt 
epistle  to  the  Pisos,  the  present  is  actually  one  of  the  longest  that  we  bave  fraafe  pee  ot 
Horace.    Hurd  takes  sermonc  to  signify  here,  not  the  body  of  the  epistle,  \ff.'it;<oto 
or  tntroduction  oniy  t  Parr's  explanation,  however,  appears  to  us  tbe  fairest:  "sjfrbf? 
the  proper  roeasure  of  itseemsthe  lengtb  of  the  Epistle  itself  coatpared  wtts  U t*m 
and  magnitude  of  tbe  subject."  (  Warb.  Tr.  p.  171.  n.  2.) 

6.  Romulus  et  Liber  pater,  atc.  The  sobject  now  opens.  The  primary  isterJei  tfit 
poet,  observes  Hurd,  is  to  remove  the  force  of  prejudice  arising  from  the  soperw nmtra 
of  the  ancients.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the  first  thing  requisite  was  to  de*aoifc  x 
some  striking  iostance,  that  it  was,  indeed,  notbing  but  prejudice;  wbich  bt  im  e&e- 
tually,  by  taking  that  instance  from  the  heroic,  that  is  the  most  revered,  ages.  F«  "i&ae, 
whose  acknowledged  virtues  and  eminent  services  had  rai?ed  them  to  the  rsnka  ierai, 
that  is,  ln  the  pagan  conception  of  things,  to  the  honours  of  divinity,  could  notsecse^ 
fame,  in  their  own  times,  against  the  malevolence  of  slander,  wbat  wonder  ibst  ibtm 
of  wits,  whose  obscurer  merit  is  less  likely  to  dazzle  the  publiceye,  andyet.  by  apetc-r 
fatality,  is  more  apt  to  awaken  its  jealousy,  sbould  find  tbemselves  oppressedby  femte 
censure  ?  In  the  former  case,  the  bonoors  which  equai  posterity  paid  to  eicellisj 
declare  all  socb  censure  to  have  been  the  calumny  of  malice  only.  Wbat  rewiao^ 
conclude,  it  had  any  other  origioal  in  the  latter  ;  Tbis  is  the  poefs  argument. — dmmii 
tempia.   Equivalent  to  incoeium.   Compare  the  esplanation  of  tbe  scholiast:  JDonaa 

templa  recepti :  divinis  honoribus  comecrati."  7.  Colunt.    "  They  civilise."  hpunt 

to  emttos  reddunt.  9.  Agros  assignant.    "Assign  fixed  settlements."  Cobt«I£. 

ad  loc. 

10.  Diram  qw  contudit  hudram.    Hercules,  the  conqueror  of  tbe  Lernean  bydn.  C«- 

pare  Ode  4.  4.  61.  11.  Fatali  labore.    "  By  his  fated  labonrs,"  i.  e.  tbe  laboon  iof«e^ 

on  him  by  fate.  12.  Comperit  imridiam  suprtmo  fine  domari.    "  Foand  tliat  esrywi» 

be  overcome  by  death  alone."  A  beautiful  idea.  Every  other  monster  yielded  tek 
prowess  of  Hercufes.   Envy  alone  bade  defiance  to  his  arm,  and  was  to  be  coootteret'*; 

upon  the  hero's  surrender  of  existence.  13.  Urit  enim  fulgore  suo,  qui  preegrsmte* 

Stc.  "  For  he  who  bears  down  by  superior  merit  the  arts  placed  beneath  bim,  benuij  & 
very  splendour,"  i.  e.  he  whose  superiority  is  oppressive  to  inferior  minds,  eicites  esrr* 

Uns  very  preeminence.    Artes  is  hcre  equivalent  in  efTect  to  artificcs.  14 

amcbitur  idem.   When  the  too  powerful  splendour  is  withdrawn,  our  natortl  veeenttt  * 
ittakes  place. 

15.  Praesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honorts,  Sic.  A  happy  stroke  of  flattery,  laJfh* 
the  poet  witb  great  skill  makes  to  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  sobject.  Accordiajf  ^ 
the  Roman  peoplehad,  with  equaljustice  and  wisdom,  heaped  divine  bonoursoa Mp*B» 
while  yet  present  among  them,  and  yet  this  same  people  were  so  onfair  in  0181»?*  tiste. 
as  to  treat  the  living  bard,  wbatever  his  merit,  with  contempt,  and  to  reserve  ferkW 
for  those  whom  they  dignified  with  tbe  name  of  ancients.  Thus  thc  very  exHr*«te*e 
general  rule  of  merit  neglected  while  alive,  which  forms  tbe  striking  encomh» ■  *•  *■* 
of  Augustus,  fumishes  the  poet  with  a  powerful  arguraent  for  the  support  of  bbawp»0^ 

sition.  Marturos  honores.    *'  Living  honours."   Compare  the  explaoation  otD^W- 

"  Matnros :  lempestiros  in  rita,  non  seros  post  morUm."  So  also  the  version  oi  Fn*8 
"YetRome  tothee  bcr  livtng  honour»  peys.*  16.  Jurondasque  tuum  ptr  *umt*  p**11 
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aras.  4tAnd  we  raise  altars  whcro  men  are  to  swear  by  tby  divinity."  Consult  Yarious 
Readiogs. 

18.  /n  uno.  "  In  one  thing  alone."  Tbe  praise  of  Augustus,  observea  Francis,  is  delicatc 
™d  artfol;  that  a  people,  prejudiccd  in  tavour  of  all  that  wns  ancient,  should  prefer  him  to 
whatever  was  most  illustrious  of  antiquity.    The  more  general  the  rule,  the  more  glorious 

■o  be  tbe  onJy  exception  to  it.  20.  Cctera.    Enuivalcnt,  in  efFect,  to  cittros.  Simili 

rfUione  modoque.    u  By  the  same  rule  and  in  the  same  raanncr."  21.  Suisque  temporibus 

iefuncta.   "  And  to  bave  ron  out  their  allotted  periods,"  i.  e.  and  already  past.  23.  Sic 

'autor  veterum.    "  Such  favourcrs  of  antiquity,"  i.  c.  such  strcnuous  advocates  for  the  pro- 

luctions  of  earlier  days.   The  reference  is  still  to  the  Roman  people.  Tabulas  pcccare 

ctanies.  "The  tables  forbidding  to  trangrcss."  Alluding  to  thc  twelve  tables  of  the  Ro- 
nan  law,  the  foundation  of  all  their  jurisprudence.  Thcse  cclehrated  institutions  havc  des- 
rendod  to  us  in  mutilated  fragments,  and  their  orthograpby  has  probably  been  in  soroc 
espects  modernised ;  yet  they  bear  stronger  marks  of  antiquhy  than  somc  of  the  earlier 
aws  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius  and  to  Numa.  The  Latin  writers  themsclvcs,  by  whom 
bey  were  quoted,  did  not  very  wcll  understnnd  them,  owing  to  the  change  which  had 
aken  place  in  tbe  language.  Accordingly,  Cicero,  ond  thc  early  grammarians  who  citc 
bcm,  havc  attempted  rathcr  to  give  the  meaning  than  the  precise  words  of  the  Decemviri. 
n  some  respects,  the  languoge  of  thc  twelve  tables  possesses  a  richness  of  sound,  whicb  we 
lo  not  find  in  more  modern  Latin,  and  Horace  would  have  done  well  to  havc  considered,  if, 
mid  the  manifold  improveroents  of  the  Augustan  poets,  they  had  judged  wisely  inrejecting 
losc  rich  and  sonorous  diphthorgs  of  thc  tabulae  peccare  retantes,  which  still  sound  with 
uch  strength  and  majesty  in  the  lines  of  Lucretius.  (Dunlops  Rowan  Literature,  rol.  1.  p. 
0.)— -24.  Quas  bis  quxnqve  viri  sanxerunt.  "Whichthe  Dcccmviri  enacted.'*  i.  e.  which 
ae  Decemviri,  being  authorised  by  thc  f  eople,  proclaimedas  laws.    Compare  Livy,  3.  34. 

nd  Dion.  Hal.  10.  57.  teqq.  Focdcra  re^um.   Alluding  to  thc  leaguc  cf  Romolus  witb 

ic  Sabines,  and  that  of  Tarquioius  Superbus  with  the  peoplc  of  Gabii.  Comparc  Llry,  ]. 
3.  and64.  Dionysios  of  Halicarnassus  (4. 2ft.)  makes  mention  also  of  a  treaty  between 
ervius  Tullius  and  the  Latins.  Thcse  documents,  whatcvcr  might  be  said  of  their  anti- 
uity,  could  certainly  not  have  been  very  intelligible  to  a  latcr  agc,  if  wc  credit  the  re- 
lark  of  Polybius  (3.  22.)  This  historian,  speaking  of  a  trcaty  concluded  between  the  Car- 
laginians  and  tbc  Romans,  in  the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  tbe  kings,  declares,  that  the 
inguageused  in  it  wasso  diflerent  from  the  Latin  spokcn  in  his  Ume,that  tho  most  learned 
omans  could  not  explain  its  text— — 26.  l'cl  GabHs  rel  catn  rigidis  aapiala  Sabinis.  In 
onstrnction,  cum  must  be  supplied  with  Gabiis.  Compare,  as  regards  Gabii,  Explanatory 
rotes,  Epist.  1.  11.  7. 

26.  Pontificum  libros.  According  to  a  well-known  custom,  manifestly  dertved  froro  very 
icient  times,  the  chief  pontiff  wrote  on  a  whited  table  the  cvcnts  of  the  year,  pmdigie?, 
:lipses,  a  pcstilence,  a  scarcity,  campaigns,  triumphs,  the  deaths  of  iiiustrious  men  ;  in  a 
ord,  what  Livy  brings  togcther  at  tbe  end  of  the  tenth  book,  and  in  such  as  remain  of  thc 
•Uowing  ones,  mostly  when  closing  tbe  history  of  a  year,  in  the  plainest  words,  and  with 
e  utmost  brevity ;  so  dry  that  nothing  could  bc  morc  jcjune.  The  table  was  tben  set  up 
thc  pontiflTs  house  :  tbe  annals  of  tbe  several  years  were  afterwards  collected  in  book?. 
bis  custom  obtained  nntil  tbe  pontificate  of  P.  Mocius,  and  the  times  of  the  Gracrhi ; 
ben  it  ceased,  because  a  literature  had  nowbeen  formed,  and  perhaps  becaose  tbe  com- 
»sing  such  chronicles  seemcd  too  rouch  below  tbe  dignity  of  the  chief  pontiff.  (NkhbuJir'* 
oman  Bistory,  vol.  1.  p.  212.    Flare  and  ThirluoWs  transl.   Compare  Cicero,  de  Leg.  1.  2. 

dA  Orat.  2. 12.)  Annosa  volumina  vatum.   Alluding  to  the  Sybilline  oracles  and  otber 

irly  predictioos,  but  particularly  tbe  forroer.  27.  Albano  Musas  in  moutc  loattas.  A 

;en  sarcasm  on  the  blind  admiration  with  which  the  relics  of  earlier  days  were  regarded, 
if  the  very  Mases  themselves  had  abandoned  Helicon  and  Famassns,  to  come  upon  the 
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Alban  mount,  and  liad  (hcre  dictate.d  the  treaties  and  propbecies  to  wbkhtLe  peeisA 
Cnder  tbe  terms  JMusas  tbere  is  a  particular  reference  to  tbe  nymph  Egrria,  witb  »bc , 
is  well  known,  Numaprctended  to  boldsecret  conferences  on  tbe  Alban  mouoUtt.  Epr 
bcsides,  was  ranked  by  sume  among  tbc  number  of  the  Muses.  Thas  Dkwjia  ot  Hi 
carnassus  rcmarks   mpo.  II  oh  Nt>^  (scil.  nV  'Hyrpfa*  pvQoXoyow)  *X\j  ri,a.«u  :. 

(2.  60.)  Albano  monle.    Tbe  Alban  roount,  oow  called  Monte  C«ro,jbad  tbtA  A 

Longa  situatc  on  its  slope,  and  was  about  twenty  miles  from  Rome.  f!  a  **)n:.> 
in  history  from  the  circumstance  of  ils  beiop  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Jove  urjuulr  !* ; 
Latialts.  (Lucan.  1.  108.)    It  was  on  the  Alban  mount  that  the  Feriae  bta .7br; 
days  kept  by  ail  the  cilies  of  the  Latin  name,  were  celebratcd.    (Crvmers  Jsck 
col.  2.j».  38.) 

23.  Si  quia  Graiorum  sunt  autiquissima,  &c.  "  If,  because  tbe  uiost  auciea:  wvi  ^  j 
Greeks  are  even  tbe  best,  the  lloman  writers  are  to  be  weighed  in  tbc  same  fcalace,  ii-n 
110  need  of  our  saying  much  on  (he  subject,"  i.  e.  it  is  in  vain  to  say  any  thingfatkr — 
Nil  intra  cst  olca,  nil  txtra  cst  in  nxtce.  duri.  "  There  is  notbing  hard  withinintlm^?  'St: 
is  nolhiog  hard  without  in  the  nut."  The  idea  intended  to  be  couveyed  bytbiati: 
the  two  verses  that  immediately  succeed.  is  as  follows  :  To  assert,  that,  berautVu  ?t 
Greek  writersare  the  best,  the  oldest  Roman  ones  arealso  tobe  cousidered«prrcr/  . 
who  havc  come  after.  is  just  as  absurd  as  to  say .  tbat  the  olive  bas  no  pit,  ud  th  h  i 
shell,  or  to  maintain  thal  our  countrymen  exrel  the  Greeks  in  music,  painUBg..»«4  iitu 

cises  of  the  palae*tra.  33.  Unctis.    Alluding  to  the  custom  of  anoinliaglbeUc ;p 

vious  to  engaging  in  gymnastic  exercises. — Compare,  on  this  whole  passage.  tif  rvsir^  < 
Hurd:  4,One  main  support  of  tbeir  folly,''  (speaking  of  the  poet'»  prejudice^wir-nB:: 
,l  was  taken  from  an  allowed  fact,  viz.that  the  oldest  Ureek  writers  were  iocosWi^^ 
rior  to  thc  roodern  ones  ;  from  whicb  tbey  inferred,  that  it  was  but  accordingu^u; 
the  course  of  experience.  to  givc  the  like  prefercnce  to  the  oldest  Roroan  mtfsr> 
poet's  confutation  of  this  sophisra  consists  of  two  parts.    flirsf,  (from  line  28  t*>£ 
sisUon  thc  eridtnt  ahsurdity  «tf  the  opinion  he  Uconfuting.  There  was  noreaso&t*;''-"-' 
sons  capable  of  stich  citravagant  posiliont.    But,  stxondiy,  tbe  pretended  fict  **  ^ 
regard  to  the  Greek  tearuing,  was  grotsly  misundtrstood.  or  pmersety  applUd.  For~3'L 
32  to  34,)  H  was  not  true,  n«.r  could  it  hc  adroitted,  that  the  rcry  oldttt  of  tbe  Gn* <rr 
were  the  best.but  thosc  only  which  were  old  in  comparison  of  tbe  more  moden'^ 
The  to  much  applauded  models  of  Grecian  autiquity  wcre  tbemselves  modernia  rw 
the  still  older  and  ruder  essays  of  tbeir  first  writers.    It  was  long  disciphne  aad  csfc*» 
thc  same  which  had  given  the  Greek  artists  in  the  Augustan  reign  a  superiorityorff 
raans  that  by  degrees  cstahlished  the  good  taste.and  fised  the  autbority,  of  ihe  Gre**?»:- 
from  which  point  it  was  naturaJ,  and  even  necessary  for  succeeding,  i.  e.  tbeoon 
Greeks  to  declioe.    But  no  consequence  lay  from  bencc  to  the  adrantage  of  tat  U3* 
ets  in  question  ;  who  were  wholly  unfurnished  wilh  any  prcvious  study  of  tbe»*1 
and  whose  work*  could  only  be  compared  with  thc  vcry  oldesl,  tbat  b,  tbe  roA 
essays  of  tbe  Greek  poetry. 


34.  Si  mdiora  dies,  ut  x>ina,pot"mata  reddit,  fcc.  "  If  lcngtb  of  time  makc  p** 
as  it  does  wine,  1  should  like  to  know  bow  many  years  will  elairo  a  valoe  *^ 
Thepoet  seems  pleasantly  to  allow,  that  \-erses,  like  wine,  may  gain  strcngtfc^  ^ 
a  certein  nurober  of  years.  Then,  under  cover  of  this  concession,  inscnsibly  ^  ^ 
versary  to  his  ruin.  He  proposes  a  term,  of  a  reasonable  dislance,  for  1SC* 
from  moderns ;  and  thisterm  being  once  received,  he  by  degrees  presses  oron  b» 
who  was  not  on  bis  guard  ngainst  surprise,  and  who  neither  knows  how  to  adnttf  fi  * 

treat.  36.  Decidit.    Equivalent  to  mortuus  csl.    Coraparc  Ode  4. 1 14.  "     *j  ^ 

dimus,  &c.  38.  Ezdudat  jurgia fnis.    "  I>et  sorae  fi»ed  pcrlod  eiclaie  all 

«I isp«te."  39.  Est  rttm  atqvc  probuf.  cmtum  qui  perfkit  annos    We  bave  bf re » kr  ** 
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to  Horace  s  qaestion,  supposed  to  be  gtvcn  by  some  adcnircrof  the  ancients.— 40.  Minor. 

Supply  naiu,    «'  Later."  -42.  An  quos.  Complete  the  ellipsis  as  follows  :  An  inter  eos  quos 

 43.  Honesle.    "  Fairly. '  15.  Utor  permisso,  candaeque  ptios  ut  cquinae,  &c.  "  I  avail 

myself  of  this  concession,  and  pluck  away  the  yaars  by  little  and  little,  as  1  woald  tbe  bairs 
of  a  borse's  tail ;  and  first.  I  take  away  one,  and  then  again  I  take  away  angther,  until  he 
wbo  bas  reeourse  to  annals,  and  estimctes  merit  by  years,  and  admires  nothing  but  what  Li- 
bitipa  hns  consecrated,  falls  to  the  °round.  being  overnached  by  the  steady  principle  of  the 
sinkin£  beap."  i.  e.  tbe  principle  by  whicb  tbe  heap  keeps  steadily  dimiriishing.  We  bave 
bere  a  fair  specireen  of  the  argument  in  logic,  tenned  Sorites,  (i^Urrtf,  from  avpfc,  »•  a  beap,n) 
and  which  Cicero  (de  [Hv.  2.  4.)  styles  "  argumndatio  aterralis"  It  is  coinposed  of  seve- 
ral  proposftions  very  little  diflerent  from  each  other,  and  closely  connectcd  togcther. 
The  conceding  of  the  first,  which  in  general  cannot  be  withheid,  draws  after  it  a  conces- 
sion  of  all  the  rest  in  their  respective  turns,  until  our  antagonist  finds  himself  driven  into  & 
situation  from  which  tbere  is  no  escnpe.  As  a  beap  of  corn,  tor  esample,  from  which  one 
v^rain  after  another  is  continually  taken,  at  length  sinks  to  the  ground,  so,  in  the  present  io- 
stance,  a  large  number  of  years,  from  wbicb  a  single  one  is  constantly  taken,  is  at  last  so  di- 
minished  that  we  cannot  tell  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  large  number.  Cbrysippus  was  remarka- 
Me  for  his  frequent  use  of  this  syllogisro,  andis  6upposed  to  have  been  the  inventor.- — 40. 
rotfaim  veilo.  tt  detno  nnum,  demo  ct  item  unum.  With  vello  supply  armos,  and  with  each 
unum  supply  annum.— 47.  Cadat.  As  if  he  had  been  standing  on  tbe  heap,  in  fancied  se- 
curity,  until  the  removal  of  one  of  its  component  parts  after  another  brings  bim  eventually 

tothe  gruund.  4S>.  Nisiquod  Libitina  sacravit.    Alluding  to  the  works  of  thoseabo 

have  been  consigned  to  the  tomb  :  tbe  wrilings  of  former  days.  Coropare,  as  respects  the 
goddess  Lihitina,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3. 30. 7. 

Ia  farther  elucidation  of  the  pas«age  which  we  have  jnst  been  considcring,  compare  tbe 

'following  reraarks  of  Uurd.  "  This  plea  of  antiquity  is  as  uncertain  in  its  applieation,ns\t 
was  destitute  of  ail  truth  and  rcason  in  its  original  foundation.  For  if  age  only  mnst  bear 
Qway  the  palm,  whatway  is  there  of  determining  which  writcrs  are  modern,  and  which  an- 

•-  cient  l  The  impossibility  of  fuing  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  objector,  which  is  pursued 
(to  line  50)  with  much  ngrccable  raillery,  makes  it  evident.  that  the  circumstance  of  anti- 

:  quity  is  absolutely  nothing;  and  that.  in  estimating  the  merit  of  writcr?,  the  rcal  intrinsic  ex- 

i  cellenceof  their  writiogs  themselves  is  alone  to  be  rcgnrdcd." 

u 

50.  Eunius,  et  sapiens,  tt  fortis,  &c.   »  Ennius,  both  learncd  and  spirited,  and  a  second 
i  Homer,  as  critics  say,  secms  to  care  but  little  what  becomes  of  bis  boastful  proraises  and 
i  his  Pytbagoreao  dreams."   For  an  account  of  Ennius,  and  the  other  writers  successively 
mentioned  by  Horace,  compare  Lanprierts  Classksl  Dktionary,  Anthon's  erf.— Thus  far 
the  poet  has  been  combating  the  general  prejudice  of  his  time  in  favour  of  antiquity.  He 
•  now  enters  into  the  particulars  of  his  charge,  and,  frorn  line  60  to59,  gives  os  a  detail  of  the 
jttdgments  passed  upon  tbe  most  celcbrated  of  the  old  Itoman  poets  by  the  gencrality  of  his 
conteraporaries.    As  thcse  judgments  are  only  a  representation  of  the  popular  opinion,  not 
of  the  writer's  own,  the  commendations  here  bestowed  are  descrved  or  otherwise  jnst  as  it 
chances.    Horace  coramences  with  Ennius:  the  meaning,  however,  wbich  he  intends  to 
convey  has  been  in  general  not  very  clearly  onderstood.    Ennius  particularly  professed  to 
have  tmitated  Homer,  and  tried  to  persuade  his  conntrymen,  that  the  soul  and  genius  of  that 
great  noet  had  revived  in  bim,  tbrongb  the  medium  of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  process 
of  Pytha^oreSn  transmigration ;  a  fantostic  genealogy  to  whicb  Persius  alludes  (6.  10.  setjq.) 
Henee  the  boastful  promises  (promissa)  of  the  old  bard,  tbat  be  would  poor  forth  strains 
worthy  of  tbe  Fatherof  Grecian  aong.   The  fame  of  Eanius,  however.  observes  florace, 
is  now  completely  established  among  the  critics  of  the  day,  and  he  appears  to  be  perfecUy 
at  ease  with  regard  to  his  promises  and  his  dreams  (teviter  eurare  vxdetur%  quo  pntmism  cadant, 
•SU.)  Posterity,  in  their  blind  admiration.  have  mede  him  alltbathc  professed  to  be. 
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Comparc,  in  rclalion  to  thb  view  of  tbe  subject,  tbe  remarks  of  Beotlcy,aodtfce  tti&wc 
scholium  of  Porpbyrion :  44  Leviter  curarc  :  hoc  cst,  Sccurus  esse:  securus  jm<t  jntrt 
laudis  suae  est  Ennius,  proptcr  auam  tintc  solliciius  fucrat.  Q.uo  prombsa  cv^.da 
fjuem  successum  habeaot :  ostcndit  cnim  siue  diffieultate  teteres  poetas  sdtrt  lctkC 

63.  Naceius  in  manibus  non  est,  flie.  '*  U  not  Naevius  in  every  one*s  bani  aridocs  if 
notadhereto  our  memuries  almost  as  if  he  had  been  a  writer  of  bnt  yestira» ro  Jrlti 
rectns  supply  ut.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this  :  But  wby  do  I  iease  Unas 
as  a  proof  of  Uie  admiration  entertained  for  antiquity  ?  ls  not  Naevius,  a  mauW  tcd 
harsher  writer,  in  every  body's  hands,  and  as  fresh  in  their  memories  almoriu!k»w 
one  of  their  contemporaries  ?  Compare  the  explanation  of  Bentley  :  -  Q*d  k  £a»i»- 
•  /  Ronxc  et  Naevius,  Ennw  trtuxtior  atquc  durior,  in  manibus  udhuc  att,  et  krrcra; x 

rcctnt  vidcatur?"  55.  Ambigilur  quoties.     As  often  as  a  debate  wstk  v » 

among the  critics  of  the  day.  Aufert  Pacuvius  docti  farnam  senis,  Acdmeti  -ftorc 

bears  away  the  character  of  a  skilful  veterao,  Accius  of  a  lofty  writer."  ffomqpfr 
poctoc.  The  term  senis  characterises  Pacavius  as  a  literary  veteran  ;  a  thle  raaWttl 
deserved,  since  he  publUhed  his  last  piece  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  died  atterwarnaly 
completed  his  niueticth  year.  (Compare  Cicero,  Brutus,  63.  and  Aul.  GdL5.1u.i) 
Asregards  the  epithet  docti,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  tbat  the  reference  berecDiV&fesT 
ing,  as  some  pretend,  but  to  skill  in  the  dramatic  couduct  of  the  scene.  Tte  Dntoprc- 
marks  :  "  (t  was  iu  laboured  polish  of  versification  and  skill  in  the  dramatic rnaxt ot a? 
scene,  that  the  excellence  of  Pacuvius  chiefly  consisted;  for  so  tbe  lines  jf  Boue  nn 
been  usuaJly  interpreted,  wbere  he  speaks  of  the  public  opioion  enterUinedtfosw?  * 
different  dramatic  writers of  Rome.  And  the  saroe  meaning  must  be  affixed 
inQuintiUan  (10.  1.):  ♦  Virium  tatnen  Accio  plus  tnbuUur;  Paeuvium  ridcn  kasax  s* 
tsse  docti  adfectaut,  volunJ.'  ( Rom*n  Literaiure,  vol.l.p.  345.)  Compere  also  tka*fa« 
Hord:  "The  epithet  doetus,  herc  applied  to  the  tragic  poet  1'acovius,  is,  Ibria*«e 
times  mbunderstood,  though  thc  opposition  to  altus  cleariy  determines  tbe  serue  U  s 
this  last  word  axpresscs  ihe  sublimc  of  sentiment  and  expression,  wbicb  coajes inc cr. 
so  the  former  word  must  needs  be  iuterpreted  of  ihat  acaeintis  in  both,  or  st  leaa 
skitl  in  the  conduct  of  the  sceue  (the  proper  lcarniug  of  a  dramatic  poet),  wkkki»fe*^ 
ofart.'' 

57.  Dieilur  Afrani  toga  conxenisse  Menandro.    '*The  gown  of  Afranius  bjaMtoJw 
fitted  Menander."    An  expression  of  singular  felicity,  and  indicating  tbe 
which  Afranius,  according  to  tbe  critics  of  tbe  day,  imitated  the  manner  aod 
AtUc  Menander.   The  term  toga  is  here  employed  in  allusion  lo  tbe  subjeets  o/  ih^ 
comedies,  which  were  formed  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romattf,udp^- 
Roman  dresses.    His  pieces  therefore  would  receive  the  appellatioo  of  anwte  rC^ 
bulae)  togatae;  as  those  founded  on  Grecian  nianners,  and  played  tn  Greciaa  diw-*^ 
be  styled  paitialae.    Afranius  admits,  in  hb  Compitalcs,  that  he  derived  many  e^*"' 
plots  from  Menander  and  other  Greek  writers.— — 68.  Plauhts  ad  excmjUr  &i=fJ*3r* 
Epicharmi.   "  Piautus  to  hurry  onward  afler  tbe  paitern  of  the  Siciiiaa 
The  true  meaning  of  propcrare,  in  tliis  passage,  has  been  misunderstood  by  &?: 
tators.    H  does  not  denote.  as  Duriag  supposes,  a  striving  oo  tfae  part  of  Pu*B* 
bis  Grecian  model,  nor  does  it  convey,  as  others  imagine,  a  censnre  on  uV  If*  fl*ter' 
as  hurried  and  precipitate.    The  true  reference  b  to  the  particular  genius  *  *^ 
pieces  are  full  of  action,  movement,  and  spirit    The  incidents  never  11*$*  *f&1  * 
celerate  the  catrastropbe.   At  Uie  same  time,  however,  it  cannot  be  deniei^^  ™  * 
gard  his  piays  in  tbe  mass,  tbere  b  a  considerable,  and 
fables.  This  failing,  of  course,  hb  admirers  ovcrlooked. 


50  Vinttrt  Caeciiius  gravit*te:  Tercntiut  arte.   "  Caecilios  to  eicW  in  wbat  '*  ptn^ 
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tiectiug,  Terence  in  the  artificial  couteiturc  of  bis  plots."   A  critic  of  unqueationed  au- 
lority,  observes  Hurd,acquaints  us  whereio  the  reai  and  distinct  uterit  of  tbcse  two  writere 
ous:sts.    "  Jit  argumentis  CaecUius  palmam  posrit,  in  ethesin  Tcrtntius."  (Varro.)  Now, 
y  gracitate,  as  applied  to  Caecilius,  we  muy  properly  enough  understand  tbe  grave  and  af- 
ecling  cast  of  his  comedy  :  wbicb  is  farther  confirmed  by  wbat  tbe  same  critic  elscwhere 
•bserves  of  bim :  "  Pathe  Trubea,  JittUius  el  Caecilius  facile  morerwi/."    But  Terence's 
haracteristic  of  painting  ihe  manncrs,  which  is  plainly  the  right  interpretation  of  Varro's 
Ihesin,  is  not  so  significantly  expressed  by  the  attribute  arle,  here  given  to  him.   Tbe  word 
ndeed  isof  large  and  gencral  import,  aud  may  adniit  of  various  seuses:  but  belng  bere  ap- 
»lied  to  a  dramaiic  writer,  it  most  uaturally  aud  properly  denotes  the  peculiar  art  of  his  pro- 
ession,  that  is,  the  artificial  contexture  of  thc  plot.    And  this,  I  doubt  not,  was  the  very 
>raise  the  tuwncritics  of  Horace's  time  iuteudcd  to  besjow  on  this  poet.   Tbe  matter  is 
•asily  explained.    Thc  simplicily  and  exact  unity  of  tbe  plots  in  the  Greek  comedies  would 
->e,  of  course.  uninteresting  to  a  people  not  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  genuine  bcauties 
A  the  drama.    They  had  too  thin  a  contexture  to  satisfy  the  gross  taste  of  a  floman  au- 
ifitory.    The  Latin  pocts  therefore  betbooght  themselves  of  combiuiog  two  stories  into  one. 
Aud  this,  which  is  wbat  we  call  the  douhU  piot,  affording  tbe  opportunity  of  more  incidents, 
und  a  greater  variety  of  action,  was  perfectly  suited  to  their  apprehensions.    But,  of  all 
the  Latin  comedians,  Terence  appears  to  have  practised  this  secret  niost  assiduously,  at 
least,  as  may  be  concluded  frotu  wbat  remains  of  them.    Plautus  has  vcry  frequentiy 
single  plots,  whicb  be  was  enabled  to  supporl  by,  what  was  natural  to  him,  a  force  of  buf- 
toon  pleasantry.    Terence,  wbose  geuius  lay  anotber  way,  had  recourse  to  the  other 
cxpedieat  of  double  plots.    And  this,  I  suppose,  is  what  gained  him  the  popular  reputation 
of  boingthe  raost  artificial  writer  for  the  stage.   The  Hecyra  is  the  only  one  of  his  co- 
raedies  of  Uie  true  ancient  cast;  and  we  know  how  it  came  off  in  the  representation. 

60.  Ediscit  "  Gets  by  heart."  Arclo  theairo.  "  In  the  too  narrow  thealre,"  i.  e.  tbough 

large  in  itself.  yet  too  confined  to  be  capable  of  holding  the  immense  crowds  that  flock  to 

the  representation.  62.  Livi.    Livius  Andronicus,  au  old  comic  poet,  and  the  freedman 

of  Livius  Salinator.  He  is  said  to  have  exutbited  his  first  play  A.  U.  C.  513  or  514,  about  a 
ycar  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war.  For  farther  particulars  respecting  bim, 
consult  Lcmpriercs  Classical  Dict.  Authonted. 

63.  Inkrdum  vulgus  reetum  ridet,  Lc.  From  this  to  the  66th  line.  tbe  poet  admits  tbe  rca- 
sonable  pretensions  of  the  ancient  writers  to  admiration.  It  is  the  dcgree  of  it  alone  to 
wbicb  he  objects.  "  «•»  vcUres  tta  mirutur  laudatquc"  &c.  In  the  next  place,  he  wished  to 
draw  off  the  applause  of  bis  contempornries  from  thc  ancient  to  tbe  modern  poets.  Tbis 
required  the  superiority  of  the  latter  to  be  clearly  shown,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  samc 
tbiug,  tbe  comparative  defects  of  the  ancients  to  be  pointed  out.  Tbese  were  not  to  be  dis- 
sembled,  and  are,  as  he  openly  insists  (to  line  69.)  obtolctc  language,  rudc  and  barbarous  con- 

struclion,  and  slovenly  eomposition.  "  Si  quacdam  nimis  anliquc,"  &c.  66.  Nimis  antiquc. 

"  In  too  obsolete  a  manner."  Dure.    "  Io  a  rude  and  barbarous  way."  67.  /gnarc. 

»'  With  a  slovenly  au-."  68.  Et  Jotx  judicat  acqw    "  And  judges  with  favouriog  Jove.'» 

A  kind  of  proverbial  exprcssion,  founded  on  the  idea  that  men  derive  all  their  knowledgo 
from  the  deity.  Hence,  when  tbey  judge  fairly  and  wcll,  wc  may  say  that  the  deity  is  fa- 
voorable,  and  tbe  contrary  when  they  judge  ill. 

69  Non  equidem  xnscclor  drltndave  carmina  Livi  csie  reor,  &c.  The  connection  in  tbe  train 
of  ideas  may  be  stated  as  follows :  But  what  then  ?  (an  objector  replies,)  these  wcre  ve- 
nial  faults  surely,  the  deficiencies  of  the  ttmes,  and  not  of  the  men  ;  who,  with  snch  devia- 
tionsfrom  correctness  as  havejust  been  noted,  might  still  possess  the  prcatest  talents,  and 
produce  the  noblest  designs.  This  (from  line  6»  to  79.)  is  readily  admitted.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  one  tbing  was  clear,  that  they  were  nof  almost  finisbed  models,  "  cxacti$  mini- 
mum  distanW  which  was  the  main  point  in  dispate.   For  the  bigot»s  abjordity  Uy  in 
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this,  "  tfb»  veuiam  atilupds,  tvl  honorem  et  pracmia  poscu"  Livi.    Allodog  to  Itr,^ 

«Jronicos.    Coraparo  note  on  verse  G2.  71.  Orbilium.    Horace  had  beea  xme  te: 

the  acbool  of  Orhilius  Pnpillos,  a  nalive  of  Iieneventam,  wbo.  in  his  fiftieth  «ar,  (§r  «* 
in  which  Ctcero  was  consul,  catne  to  teach  at  Ronie.  He  is  brre  styled  fktmx  irm  t 
grcat  severity.  Conipare  the  account  of  Suetonius,  io  bis  lifr  of  this  io«jn«ii  (Drl 
lustr.  Gramm.  9.)  "  Fuit  autem  nnturae  arcrbae,  nan  modo  in  antisofhistns.  qzmm  ttrest: 
lacerartt,  sed  eiiam  in  ditcipuioi,  ui  Horutmt  si^nificat,  plagosum  eum  iippdl*®,tQmttiJ 

Marsus  scribens.  •  Si  qaos  Orbilius  ferala  scuiicaque  cecidit.'  "  Dietart.  Caort  £i- 

plaoatory  Notes,  Scnn.  1.  10.  76.  72.  Exactis  minimum  distantta.    <•  Verj toarod 

fMm  perfection."  73.  inter  mtae.    Referring  to  the  earmina  Liri.  r'emmti 

fortc  deevrum.  "  lf  any  happy  cxpression  has  chanccd  to  shine  fortb  upon  tbe  vrt, :  t 
bas  Imppened  to  arrest  the  attention.  £mtc«reis  properly  applied  to  objeet-ifcisu 
the  present  instance,  are  more  coospiruous  than  those  around,  aod  tbereforr  atd  &•  r> 
morc  readily,— — 75.  Injnste  tctnm  durit  rendit/jue  poema.  "  II  nnjustly  cnmKiwrbi 
and  procures  tbe  tale  of  the  whole  poem."  Comraentators  find  a  difficolty  isfepeae. 
where  none  in  reality  exists.  By  tbc  use  of  dueit  tbe  |»oet  means  to  conrey  tkei1a£ 
happy  tum  of  expression.  or  a  verse  soruew  hat  smoother  and  roore  elegant  ifeatiriov 
stamps  a  value  on  the  whole  |»rodaction,  and,  underits  prutecting  guidance,  ciffie^-tf- 
tical  fonrk,  beavily  laden,  thongh  it  be  witb  ali  kinda  of  absurdities,  safe  into  ttek^r :: 
public  approbation. 


79.  Recte  nrtnt  eroeum  floresqut  pcramhttld,  &c.  "  Were  I  to  doubt,  wbefcrJ&Visa 
moves  amtd  the  saffronand  the  flowers  of  tbe  stage  in  a  proper  manner  oro«.'tt  Ite 
re/erence  here  is  to  Titus  Qninctius,  wbo  received  the  sumauie  of  Atta  frwHavvafe 
his  feet,  wbich  gavc  htm  the  appcarance  of  a  man  walkingon  tip-toe.  TH  Jmsn- 
marks  :  "  Attae  appdlaiuur,  qui  provter  tritium  crurum  aut  pedum  plantit  insistmitstyt 
TTMgis  terram  quam  ambulant.  Quod  co^nomen  (^itinctio  poetae  aethacsit."  hh^P 
sonal  dcformity  that  Horace  pleasantly  alludes,  when  he  supposes  tbe  plays  of  AattafK 
over  the  stage  like  their  lamc  author.  The  Roman  stage  was  sprinkled  witk 
watcrsand  strewed  with  flowers.  Coropare  Luerctius,  2.  416.  and  Ovid.A  l**' 
tnay  easily  infer  from  this  passnge  the  hlgb  reputation  tn  which  the  dramsiof  k& 

among  the  countryraen  of  Horace.  81.  Patres.    Equivalent  to  «rnttm. — itF 

gravis  Atsopus,  quae  doctus  Roteiut  tgxt.    "  Whtcb  the  dignified  Aesopus,  ohicfc  w& 
Boscias  have  performed."   Aesopus  and  Roscias  were  two  distingaisbed  sctantf 
Cicero  roakes  mention  of  tbeai  both,  but  more  particulariy  of  the  latter,  wbo  ***** 
such  eminence  in  the  histriontc  art,  that  his  name  became  proverbial,  and  an  mdnieav 
excelled,  not  merely  in  this  profea»ion  but  in  any  other,  was  styled  a  Rosciuiin  ihikf*^ 

Coropare  Cicero,  de  Orat.  1.  28.  and  Ernesti,  Clat.  Cic.  s.  fs.  84.  MiMoribu. 

to  juniorihus.  85.  Pcrdcnda.    •«  ls  deaerving  only  of  being  dcdtroyed  " 

Onthe  whole  passage,  whicb  wo  have  just  been  considering,  contparetbe 
Hurd.   "These  boasted  models  of  antiquWy,  with  all  tlteir  imp«rfections,ba4ee«**r 
Oine  73,  74.)  though  the  instnnces  werc  indeed  rare  andthialy  scattered,  strfc**' 
These,  under  the  recommcndation  of  age,  whicb,  of  eonrse,  coomaod»  ag^1, 
might  well  iroj>ose  on  tbe  judgments  of  the  generality,  and,  standing  forta  rt***^- 
ns  from  a  shaded  and  dark  ground,  would  naturally  catch  the  eye  and  adsflo»^ 
morelearned    Thns  much  the  poet  eandidly  insinoates  ht  excnse  of  the 
ment.    But,  unluckily,  he  bad  cot  himseff  off  from  the  benefit  cf  tbis  p!eL(7'TOvdtj 
grourding  his  admiration,  iof  merery  on  the  tntrinsic  excellence,  so  raras  itW^i* 
anoiant  poetry  rteclf;  bat  on  tbe  advantage  of  any  extreneous  crrcolDstsrice  t^sA  ^& 
sually  adberad  to  it    Tbe  accidant  of  a  play's  heving  paased  throogb  tfre  BMfk  ^^ 
•raced  by  tbe  action,  of  a  jost  speaker  was  suficient,  (from  Hne  7Jrto  &)* 50  kti(*& 
were  his  prejudieca»  to  attraet  his  wonder.  and  jnstify  hts  eJtecm.       mvth  Itot  * 
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cauie  ftu  insolence,  generally  cried  out  upon,  for  any  one  to  cennire  sueb  pieces  of  tbe 
tueatre,  Quac  gravis  ^lesopus,  quac  doctm  Hosciusegit.  Tbis  heing  thc  cose,  it  was  no  longcr 
a,  doubt,  whethcr  the  affected  adniiration  of  anliquity  proceeded  from  a  deluded  jiidgment 
only,  ora  much  worse  cause.  U  could  plainlv  be  resoived  into  no  otherthan  the  wilful 
ageucy  of  tbe  malicious  affections,  wbich,  wherever  tbcy  prevail,  corrupt  tbe  trimple  and  in- 
geuaoos  sense  of  the  miod  ;  either,  1  (iine  83)  in  engcndering  bigb  conceit»  of  self,  and  re- 
ferring  ail  degrees  of  eicellence  to  tbe  supposed  infallible  standard  of  evcry  man's  own 
jodgcaent ;  or  2  (to  line  86)  in  creating  a  false  shame,  and  reluctance  in  ns  to  be  directed 
by  the  judgments  of  others,  though  seen  to  be  more  equitable,  whenever  they  are  found  in 
opposition  to  our  own  rooted  and  preconceived  opinions." 

86.  Jeun  Saliare  Numae  carmcn  qui  laudat,  «fcc.   The  carmen  Saliare,  here  reforred  to,  con- 

sisted  of  the  strains  sung  by  thc  Salii,  or  priests  of  Mars,  in  thcir  solemn  procession.  This 

sacerdotal  ordcr  was  instituted  by  Numa,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  sncred  ancilia. 

There  remain  only  a  few  words  of  the  song  of  the  Salii,  wbich  bave  been  cited  by  Varro* 
:In  the  lime  of  tbis  writer,  the  carmen  Saliart  wa  little,  if  at  all,  understood.  Comparc 

the  work  of  Outberleihus,  de  Saliis.  Franek.  1704.  8vo.  ■  ■  -87.  Scirc.    "To  understaud." 

 88.  Ingeniis  non  illcfavet,  &c.    The  remark  bere  madc  is  perfectly  just ;  for  bow  can 

'ooe,  in  reality,  cberish  an  admiration  for  tliat,  the  tenour  and  tbe  meaningof  whicb  he 
l  is  unable  to  comprebend?— Comparc,  on  tbe  present  paragraph,  tbe  rcmarks  of  Hurd : 

"  The  bigotry  of  old  men  is,  for  the  reasons  just  before  stated,  especially  invincible. 

They  hold  themsehres  upbraided  by  the  sharper  sight  of  their  juniors,  and  regard  the  adop- 
:  Uon  of  sentiments,  at  their  years,  as  so  much  absolute  loss  on  the  side  of  the  dead  stockof 
'  their  old  literary  possessions.   Tbcse  considerations  are  generally  of  sucb  prevalency  in 

■  grey  veteran  critics,  that  (from  line  86  to  90)  wbenever,  as  in  the  case  bcfore  us,  they  pre- 
1  tend  an  uncommon  zeal  for  antiquity,  and  their  sagacity  piques  itself  on  detecting  the  su- 

-  perior  value  of  obscure  rhapsodists,  whom  nobody  elso  reads,  or  is  able  to  understond,  we 
1  may  be  sure  the  secret  view  of  such  is,  not  the  generous  defence  andpatronage  of  ancient 
'■  wit,  bot  a  low,  malevolent  pleasure  in  decrying  tbe  just  pretcnsions  of  thc  moderns." 

90.  Quodsitam  Graiis  noxitas  iwtisa  fuisset,  &c.    Thc  poct,  baving  sufficiently  exposed. 

-  the  onreasonable  attachment  of  bis  countrymen  to  the  fame  of  the  earlier  writers,  now 

■  rurns  to  eiamine  tbe  pernicions  influence  which  it  is  likely  to  exert  on  tbe  rising  literature 
>  of  his  country.  He  commences  by  asking  a  pertincnt  question,  lo  wbich  it  concemed  bte 
.   dutagonists  to  make  a  serinus  reply.   They  had  magoified  (line  28)  the  perfection  of  tbe 

i    Oreciao  models.   But  what  (from  line  90  to  93)  if  the  Greeks  had  conceived  tbe  same 
;   aversion  to  novelties,  as  thc  Romans  T  How  tben  could  these  models  have  cver  been  fur- 
i   «ished  to  tbe  public  use  ?  Tba  question,  it  wiil  be  perceived,  insinuates  wbat  was  before  af- 
f    firmed  to  be  the  truth  of  lae  case ;  that  thc  unrivalled  eicellence  of  tbe  Greek  poets  pro- 
ceeded  only  from  long  and  vi^orous  exercise,  and  a  painful,  uointerrupted  application  to  tfae 
arts  of  verse.   The  tiberal  spiritof  that  people  led  tbcm  to  countenance  every  new  attcmpt 
[    towards  superior  literary  excellence;  and  so,  by  tbp  public  favour,  tbeir  wrttiogs,  from  rode 
f    essays,  became  at  lougtb  the  s-tandard  and  tbe  admiration  of  succeeding  times.   Tbe  Ro- 
mans  had  treated  their  adventurers  quitc  otherwise,  and  tbe  effect  was  answerable.  This 
is  the  purport  of  wbat  to  a  common  eye  may  look  likc  a  digression  (from  line  93  to  108)  in 
wliich  is  delineated  the  very  different  genius  and  practice  of  the  two  nations.    For  tho 
Greeks  (to  line  102)  had  applied  themselves,  in  tbe  intervals  of  tbeir  leiaare  from  tbe  toihr 
Of  war,  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  elegant  arts.   Tbe  aclhriry  of  these  restless 
spirits  was  incessantly  attempting  some  new  and  ontried  form  of  composition;  aod  waen 
that  was  brought  to  a  due  degrec  of  perfectioo,  it  turned  in  good  time  to  the  cultivation  of 
•ome  other.   Sothat  the  very  caprice  of  bumour  (line  101)  assisted  in  this  country  to 
advance  and  help  forward  the  public  taste.   Sech  wu  the  effect  of  peaceand  opportaeity 
with  them.   ffoc  pates  habuere  bmtac  ventique  secundi.   Thc  Romans,  on  thc  other  haod. 
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(to  linc  108)  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  colder  temperament,  had  directed  tiieir  piata! 
eflorts  »o  the  pursuit  of  domestic  uulilies,  and  a  more  dViterous  managemeat  of  tbe  eV 
gaio.  The  consequence  was,  tbat  when  (to  line  117)  tbe  old  frugal  spirithtd  rshae^ 
cayed,  and  they  began  to  seelc  for  the  elegancies  of  life,  a  fit  of  versifying,uw  fc*rf8 
libcral  amusements  thai  usunlly  seizes  an  idle  people,  cameupon  thcm.  But  tb+tr  eB<jn~  f 
of  rules,  and  waot  of  exercise  in  the  art  of  writing,  rendered  tbem  wholly  unfc  'j  «awi 
in  it.  Tbe  root  of  the  mischief  was  thc  idolatrous  regard  paid  to  their  ancieot  pet».  wsiri 
cbecked  the  progress  of  true  genius,  and  drew  it  aside  into  a  vicious  and  uiuri»MpB> 
roicry  of  earlier  times.  Hence  it  came  lo  pass,  tbat,  wberever,  io  otber  art*,t»F*ws 
fcnowledge  of  rules  is  required  to  the  practice  of  them.  in  this  of  versifying  so*i?E- 
lificatioo  was  deemed  necessary.    Scribimus  indocti  doctiqut  potmata  passim. 

93.  Nugari.    "To  tum  her  attention  to  amusemcnts."  Beilis.  AJludicgpifxavir 

tothe  Pereian  war;  for,  from  this  period  more  attention  hegan  to  be  paid  to  fiufEwai 

the  peaceful  arts.  94.  Etinvilium  forluna  labicr  atqua.    "  And,  from  tbe  aiaarta 

prosperity,  to  glide  into  comiption."  i.  e.  to  abandon  the  strict  moral  discipliae  «arir 

days.  Acqua.    Equivalent  to  stcunda.  96.  Eqwtrum.    Alluding  to  eqoestnasae 

 96.  Fobros.  "Artists.'*  97.  Suspendit  picta  cultum  mtniemqve  tabtila.  ■Stfbaar 

lookand  herwhole  raind  upon  the  pninting,"  i.  e.  she  gazed  with  admiratioaoofiftt^ 
ings.  The  elegant  use  of  susptndtrt,  in  this  passage,  is  dcserving  of  particslif 
Compare  the  eip'anatory  remark  of  DGring :  "  Qui  rcm  aiiquam  cum  admatm  a  m 
intentiont  contemptantur  eieganter  diamtur  vultum  et  mentem  aliqua  re  suspendc?  i .itak 
tt  animum  tn  aliqua  re  drfigcrc."  Horace.  as  Hurd  observes.  judiciouslv  de.«CTte/*afci$ 
by  that  peculiar  circumstance  which  does  most  honour  to  this  6ne  art.  It  is.3a\  » 
bands  of  a  master,  it  attaches,  not  the  cyes  only.  but  tbe  very  soul,  to  its  repraaatos  a 
the  human  affections  and  manners.    For,  it  is  in  contemplating  objects  of  thisksltatx 

mind,  with  a  fond  and  eager  attention,  hangs  on  the  picture.  96.  TibiciuibwL.  TVrt- 

ference  is  to  comedy,  in  allusion  to  the  music  of  the  flute  which  accompaniedtii^- 
mance  of  the  actor.  Compare  the  explanation  of  Zeune :  "  Tibicinibus :  b.  e.  nawnk* 
quibustibicints  adhibtbanturr  and  also  that  of  D6ring,  "  Tibicinibus.  tibior  costs  a  m- 
diis  histrionum  orotioni  odspirantibus."  Compare,  too,  Epist.  ad  Pts.  215.  sejf. — 
nutrict  putlla  vclut  si  ludcrct  infans.  "  Like  an  infant  girl  sporting  beneath  ber  narsei«t 
or,  more  literally:  *«as  if,  an  infant  girl,  she  sported  undera  nurse."  Autrix  berees>t«* 
the  idea  of  both  nurse  and  attendant,  but  more  particularly  the  latter. — •100-  S^- 

plena.    "  Soon  tloyed."    Compare  the  Greek  aitmpot.  102.  Hoc.    *'  Tha  etlect-"* — 

Pacts  bonat  vtntique  secundi.    "  The  happy  ttraes  of  peace,  and  the  favouring  gateS* 
tional  prospcrity."   Conjpare  note  on  versc90. 

103.  Rcclusa  manc  domo  cgilare,  Lc.   "  To  be  up  carly  in  the  moroing  with  opeo 
to  explain  tbe  laws  to  client«,  to  pot  out  money  carcfully  guarded  by  good  secuht»»"  ^ 
terms  ractw  nominibus  bave  reference  to  the  written  obligation  of  repayment,  ss  wftt* 
the  borrower,  and  having  the  name  of  witnesses  also  annexed    Compare  tbe  eiplsrowa 
Doring:  "  Nummi  rectis  nominibus  cauti  sunt  r.ummi,  quibus  ccrta  syngmfiha  ddM*t* 
tium  nominibus  consignafa,  a  fraude  caulum  ejt."    Compare  also  Benttry,  ad 
Majorc*  audirt,  mtnori  dictre,  &c.    Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Majores,  saa  ei* 
juniori."   Compare  also  Cic.  dc  Off.  1.  34.  as  cited  by  Zeil    "  Est  igitur  adottxoef&9 
natu  rcrcri,  cxqne  hds  drligere  optvnos  ct  probatissinnjs.  quorum  conrilio  atqvcnuctoc&v'''v- 

 107.  DamnosaUbido.   Compare  Epist.  1. 18.  21.  Ji  Damnota  Venus"  and  t&  I  •*  & 

"Spcrnc  roluptatts,  nocct  emta  dolort  roluptas."  106.  Mutaril  mcntem  pojnhilB***- 

Compare  aote  on  verse  90.  109.  Pntrtjqut  strtri.  The  epithet  seren  is  ironics/ .  Coov"* 
the  remarkof  Dohng:  »  Patresque  scA-eri,  non  quodpatrts  iUi  severi.  sedqoodpn  msum 

severi  tsse  dcJmerant.  100.  Dictant.      Dictate,*'  i.  e.  to  their  aroanaen^c*  CoapR 

£pist.  1.  10.  49.—  — 112.  Parfhis  mendacior.  Thc  Parthians  were  a  false  *ad  lyiH^1 
Their  very  mode  of  fighUog  proved  this,  by  their  appearing  to  fly  while  tbry  actoally  tnfii 
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wr  tf  tne  allusion  a  bad  one  in  reference  to  a  poet,  who  rcnounces  rbyming  aod  yet  con- 
ines  to  write.      1 13.  Scrinia.    Akind  of  case  or  port-folio  to  hold  writing»mnterials. 

)ttipare  Serm.  I.  1.  120.— —114.  Ignarus  navis.  Supply  a^endac.  Abrvtonutn.  **  South- 

nwood."  An  odoriferous  shrub,  which  grows  spontaneousty  in  the  soutbern  parts  of  Eu- 
pe,  ajjd  is  culUvated  elsewoere  in  gardem.  It  wasused  very  generalry  in  medtcine  bcforc 
e  imrodnction  of  camomile*.  (Plin.  H.  JV.  21.  10.)  Wine,  in  which  southrrowood  had 
eo  put,  (07V9<  dtfeivviTTK),  wasthought  to  possess  very  hcaltbful  propertie*.   The  botanical 

me  of  the  shrub  is  artcmisia  abrotonutn.  116.  PromUtunt.    In  the  sense  of  prvftcntur. 

—1 17 .  Scribimtts  indocti  doetiquc  poemata  passitn.    Compure  note  on  vcrsc  90. 

118.  Jfic  error  tamen,  et  lcvishaec  insimia,  Uc  Having  Bufficiently  obviated  the  popalar 
d  reigning  prejodices  agaiast  the  modern  poets,  lloracc,  as  thc  advocate  of  their  fame, 
w  undertakesto  set  forth  in  ajust  Hght  their  real  merits  and  pretensions.  In  furtherance 
tbii  View,  and  in  orderto  impress  the  emperor  with  as  advantagcous  an  idca  nspossible 
the  worth  and  diguity  of  the  poetic  calling,  he  proceeds  to  draw  thc  cbaracter  of  the  true 
•d,  io  his  civil,  moral  and  retigious  virtues.    For,  tbe  muse,  es  the  poet  contends,  admi- 

ters  in  this  threefold  capacity  to  the  service  of  the  state.  119.  Votis  ararus  non  temcrt 

atnmus.  »<  The  breast  of  the  bard  is  not  easlly  swayed  by  avaricious  fcelinjs."  Plato 
>s,  rtemarks  Fratocis,  that  thc  organs  of  a  philosopher  or  a  poet  could  hardly  be  made  the 
*ana  of  a  miser.  In  general,  a  powerful  inclination  for  poetry  mortifies  and  subdues  all 
-ier  passions.  Engaged  in  an  amusement,  which  is  al ways  innocent  if  nnt  laudable,  wliilc 
"a  only  an  amuscment,  a  poet  wisbes  to  cntertain  thc  public,  and  usualiy  does  not  give 
nself  too  much  pain  to  raise  bis  own  fortune,  or  injure  tbat  of  others.  Tbere  is  nn  un- 
:ky  Italian  proverb,  observcs  Hurd,  which  says,  "  Chi  btn  scrivt,  non  sara  tnai  ricco."  The 

e  reason,  without  doubt,  is  here  given  by  thc  poet.  122.  Non  fraudem  scdo,  pucrovc 

ogitat  ullam  pupillo.  «'  Ile  meditates  nothing  frnudulent  against  a  partner,  nor  against  tho 
y  tbat  is  his  ward."  Aa  regards  tbe  term  socio,  compare  Explanatory  Noles,  Ode  3.  24. 
.  Incogilat  is  analogous  to  the  Greek  hivoil  or  ImCa&ettt.   Horace  appears  to  have  been 

;  first,  if  not  the  only,  writerthat  has  made  use  of  this  verb.  123.  frivit  siliquis  cl  panc 

rundo.  "Heliveson  carobs  and  brown  bread."  By  sUiquis  are  here  meaot  tbe  pods  of 
e  carob-lree,  wbich  in  times  of  scarcity  sapplied  Uie  poor  with  food.  Tbe  carob-trce  is  a 
tiveof  Spain.  Itaiy,  and  the  Levant.  It  isan  e\ ergreen,  growiiig  in  hedges,  and  pro- 
icing  long,  flat,  browncoloured  pods,  filied  witb  a  mealy,  succulent  pulp,  of  a  sweetisii 
ste.  The  upper  part  of  the  pod  is  bent  in  the  sbape  of  a  born,  and  heiico  the  Greek.c 
Iled  tbe  tree  xtparwvta,  Ktowia,  and  xipariia,  and  the  fruit  itself  Kcpdnov.  Thc  Germans 
?le  the  tree  Johaunu-Brdthaum  ("  Jobn'sBread-1  ree,")  from  a  populnr  tradition  tbat  it 

rnishad  food  to  thc  Baplist  in  the  wilderness.  Panc  secundo.   Litcrally,  "  bread  of  a 

condary  quatity."  124.  Maius.    "  Cowardty."   Compare  the  Greek  usage  in  koxk. 

126.  Os  tcnerum  pucri  balhumqtie  pocla  figurat.  "  The  poet  fashions  the  tender  and  lisp- 
5  accents  of  the  boy."  Horace  now  begins  to  enumerale  the  positive  advantages  tbat 
•w  from  bis  art.    It  fashions  tbc  imperfect  accents  of  tbe  boy ;  for  children  arc  first  raade 

read  the  works  of  the  poets ;  tbey  gct  their  mornl  sentences  by  hcart,  and  are  in  this  way 
jgbt  tbe  mode  of  pronouncing  with  exactness  and  propriety.  The  poets,  v*hom  we  read 
ouryounger  years,  observes  Ilurd,  and  from  whom  we  learn  thc  power  of  words,  and 
dden  barmony  of  oumbers,  tbat  is,  the  first  and  most  essential  principlos  of  eloquence, 
able  by  degrees,  and  instruct  their  pupil,  to  appear,  with  advantage,  in  the  extensively 
eful  capacity  of  a  public  speaker.  Aod  indced,  graver  writers  than  our  poet  have  sent 

e  orator  to  this  school.  127.  Torqutt  ab  obuocnu  jam  nunc  sermonilms  aurtm.   In  a 

oral  point  of  view,  argues  Horace,  the  services  of  poetry  are  not  less  considerabte.  It 
rves  to  turn  tbe  ear  of  youlb  from  that  early  corruptcr  of  its  innocence,  tbe  sedncement 

loose  and  impure  communicalion.  128.  Mox  eiuim  pcctus  praeccpiis  fonnat  amicis. 

>etry  next  serves  to  form  our  riper  age,  which  it  does  with  all  thc  address  and  tenderhess 

friendship  (amicia  vraeceptis)  by  thc  sanctity  and  wisdom  of  the  le^ons  whieh  it  in- 

124 
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cDlcates,  and  by  correcting  rudeness  of  manners,  and  envy  and  anger. — VJd.  ftakw* 
refert.  "  He  records  virtuoas  and  noble  actions."— — Orientia  ianyora  no!i«  tttfnkon^. 
"  He  instructs  the  rising  generation  by  well-knowo  examples,"  i.  e.  hepUces  befob 
eyes  of  the  young,  as  modcls  of  imitatiou  in  atter-life,  weU-kuown  exampb  of  iJJi:-^: 

men.  131.  Inopem  solatur  tt  aegrum.    The  poet  can  relieve  even  thelcfljoroii 

health,  and  sustain  poverty  hcrself  under  the  scorn  and  insult  of 


132.  Castiscum  pueru  ignara  puella  marili,  &c.    An  elegant  expreuioate^nofr 
rumpuerorum  et  castarum  virginum.    We  now  enter  upon  ao  enumeratkm  ot srieei 
which  poetry  renders  to  religion.    All  the  customary  addresses  of  heaibeiisffi^tjod». 
more  eepecially  on  any  great  and  soiemn  emergency,  were,  observes  Hord,  &twa« 
the  poet.    For  nature,  it  seenie,  had  taught  the  pagan  world,  what  the  Hefciei  pfbeD 
tbemselves  did  not  disdain  to  practisc,  that,  to  lift  the  imagination,  and,  vilkiLitt^- 
affections  of  human  nature,  to  heaven,  it  was  eipedient  to  lay  holdon  evmeacaci 
art.  They,  tberefore,  presented  their  supplications  to  the  divinity  in  the  richest ud Saigjite. 
dress  of  eloquence,  which  is  poetry.    Hence  the  language  of  the  gods  (for  «jwfrr  «* 
accounted,  as  well  from  its  bting  the  divinest  species  of  communicationoorn*e*«: 
tions  can  well  frame  even  for  superior  intelligences,  as  because  it  was  Ihe  fittetwbttfc' 
our  applications  to  them)  became  not  the  ornament  only.but  an  essential  io tie  cenwJ. 
of  paganism.    Aud  this,  together  with  an  allusion  to  a  form  of  public  pmtrlkan» 
his  saecular  hymn)  composed  by  himself,  gives  at  oncc  a  grace  and  sublimit; te  tia  f* 3 
the  apology,  which  are  perfectly  inimitable. 

134.  Et  pracsmtia  numina  sentit.      And  finds  the  gods  propitious.''  1£ 

plorat  aquas.  In  Umes  of  great  drpugbt,  to  avert  thc  wrath  of  heaven  and  «ksnifi,*- 
lemn  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter,  called  Aquilicia.  The  people  ke**^* 
processioo,  and  byrans  werc  sung  by  a  cborus  of  t-oys  and  girls.  To  render  tfc  r^»* 
propitious,  they  rolled  through  the  strects,  aod  along  the  public  way.a  largete^ 
lapu  manaiis  from  its  supposed  virtue  ot  drawing  down  rain.  Thas,  Vsno  r*1- 
"  ManalU  lapu  oppellatur  in  pontificalibus  soctu,  oui  tunc  moreiur,  cwu  plvnMt&p* 

 Docta  preccUandus.    "  Sweetly  soothing  in  instructed  prayer."  i.  e.  in  tbeie»^ 

prayer  as  taugfat  thcm  by  the  bard.    Compare  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  Saecafr*» 

"  Doctus  et  Phoebi  chorus  tt  Dianae  dicert  laudes"  136.  Arertit  morbos.  Pboebfctt^ 

aid  the  ehorus  invokes,  is  a  d eus  atcrruncus,  &*oro6-aio%.   <  ompare  SaecoUr  Inu  ^ 
QuisduiariUvoAartefessoaCorporisartus"'  137.  Pactm.    44  National  traaqafflk 

139.  Agricolae  prisci,  fortes,  parvoque  beati,  kc.    As  regards  the  connectioan 
of  ideas,  compare  the  remarks  of  Hurd.   "  But  religion,  wbich  was  its  noM?**" 
bestdes,  the  first  object  of  poetry.   Tbe  dramatic  muse  in  particular,  bad  berbati* 
derived  her  very  character,  frora  it.   Tbis  circumstance  iln-n  leads  him,  witb  adna» v 
give  an  historical  deductionof  thc  rise  and  progress  of  Latin  poetry,  froDbfc*" 
workings  in  the  days  of  barbarous  superarition,  tbrough  every  successire  penW  ^** 
provement,  down  to  his  own  times.   Such  a  view  of  its  descent  and  gradoal  n**90 
was  directly  to  the  poefs  purpose.    For,  having  magnified  the  virtoes  of  b*J*rr('J 
such  importance  to  society,  the  question  naturally  occurred,  by  what  nohappye** 
come  to  pass,  that  it  was,  nevertbeless,  tn  such  low  estiroation  wilh  tbe  pafc  ^ 
sWer  is,  tbat  the  state  of  Latin  poetry,  as  yet,  was  very  rude  and  'mptTiet  ^ 
pnblic  disregard  was  occasioned  only  by  its  not  havingattained  to  tbat  degrtttfr*kcW? 
of  which  its  nature  was  capable.    Many  reasons  had  concurred  to  keep  ibel^P0*^' 
this  state,  which  he  proceeds  to  enumerate.    The  first  and  principal  was  (froe  &  ® b 
164)  the  tittle  attention  paid  to  critical  tcarmng,  and  tke  cvltivation  of  a  cmttt  tdpf; 
of  comporUion.   Tbis,  again,  bad  arisen  frorn  the  coarse,  illiberal  disposWoa  oftk  & 
muse,  who  had  becn  nortnred  and  brought  up  nnder  the  roof  of  ranl  «pert^0  ^ 
which,  by  an  impnre  mlxture  of  licentions  jollity,  had  so  corrnpted  fcer  verf  * 
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vasonly  by  slow  dcgrees,  and  not  UU  (he  conquestof  Greece  had  imporled  arts  and  learn- 
ng  into  Italy,  that  she  began  to  chastise  her  manners.  and  assnme  a  juster  and  more  becom- 
ng  deportment  And  still  shc  was  but  in  the  condition  of  a  rustic  beauty,  wben  practising 
ier  awkward  airs,  and  making  her  first  ungracious  essays  towards  a  manner : 

"  '        in  longum  tamcn  accum 

Manserunt,  hodiequt  mansnt  vestigia  ruris.'' 

141.  Spe  finis.    *■  Through  the  hope  of  their  ending."  143.  TeUurtm  porco,  Silranum 

ictt  piabatu.  The  poet  hcre  selects  two  frora  the  large  number  of  rural  divinities,  Tellus, 
<r  Ceres,  and  Silvanus.   As  regards  the  sacrifice  to  the  former  of  these,  coropare  Cato,  R. 

?.  134,  and,  with  respect  to  that  offered  to  the  latter,  consult  the  same  writer,  c.  83.  144. 

/enium  memorem  hrevis  atti.  "  The  Genius  that  reminds  us  of  tbe  shortness  of  our  exfc- 
ence."  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  3.  17.  14.  Flowers,  cakes  and  wine  were  the 
^sual  offeriogs  to  this  divinity  :  no  blood  was  shed,  because  it  appeared  unnatural  to  sa- 
,rifice  beasts  to  a  god,  wbo  presided  over  life,  and  was  worshipped  as  the  grand  enemy  of 
.  eatb.  The  poet  says,  he  taught  bis  volaries  to  remember  tbe  shortness  of  life,  because,  as 
,  e  was  bom  with  them,  entered  into  all  thcir  pleasures,  and  died  with  them,  he  pressed 
bem  for  his  own  aake  to  make  tbe  best  use  of  their  time. 

145.  Fescc-nnina  per  kunc  inrccta  liccnlia  morttn,  &c.    As  the  Grecian  holidays  wcre  ccle- 
rated  with  offcrings  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  to  whose  bounty  they  owed  their  wine  and 
-orn,  in  Itke  roanner  the  ancient  Italians  propitiated,  as  tbe  poet  has  just  informed  us,  their 
.gricultural  or  rustic  deitics  with  appropriate  offerings.    Bot  as  tbey  knew  nothing  of  the 
"ilenus,  or  Satyrs  of  the  Greeks,  who  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  rural  celebrations 
•f  this  people,  a  chorus  of  peasants,  fantastically  disguised  in  masks  cut  out  frora  the  bark 
»f  trees,  danced  orsungto  a  certain  kind  of  verse,  whicb  they  called  Satumian.  (Pirg. 
Joorg.  2.  886.)   Snch  festivals  had  nsually  the  double  purpose  of  worship  and  recreation  ; 
nd  accordingly  the  verses  often  digressed  from  the  praises  of  Bacchusto  motual  tauntsand 
ailleries,  like  tfaoae  in  VirgiPs  thtrdec)o?ue,  on  the  various  defects  and  vices  of  tbe  speakers, 
1  Vtrsibus  altemi*  opprobria  rustica  fudit.''    Such  verses  originally  sung  or  recited  in  the 
ruscan  and  Latin  villages,  at  nuplials  or  religious  festivals,  were  first  introduced  at  Rome 
>y  Histrions.  who  were  summoned  from  Etruria  lo  flome  in  order  to  allay  a  peslilence, 
vhicb  was  depopulating  the  city.  (Liv.  7.2.)   Tbesc  Histrions,  bcing  mounted  onji  stage, 
ike  our  mountebanks,  performcd  a  sort  of  batlet,  by  dancing  and  gesticulating  to  the  sound 
•f  musical  instraments.   The  Roraan  youth  thus  learned  to  imitatc  tkeir  gestores  and 
nusic,  which  they  accompanied  with  railing  verses  delivered  in  exteroporary  dialogue. 
>uch  verses  were  terroed  Fcsccnnine,  cither  bccause  they  were  iaventei  at  Fesetnnia,  a  city 
•f  Etruria ;  or  frora  Fascinus,  one  of  the  Roman  dcities,  respect*ig  whora  consult  For- 
eflini,  Lcx  Tot.  Lat.  ed.  BaiUy.    The  jeering.  however,  which        been  at  first  confined 
o  inpffensive  railtery,  at  length  ciceedcd  the  bounds  of  mo«*ration,  and  the  peace  of 
irivate  families  was  invaded  l»y  tbe  unrestraincd  licence  ci  personal  invective.   This  ex- 
osure  of  private  individuals,  which  alarmed  cvcn  thoss  who  had  been  spared,  was  res- 
raioed  by  a  salutary  law  of  the  Dcccmviri:  "  Si  quis  .tccentassit  malum  carmen,  rivccon- 
idisit,  quodinfamiamfaxit  ftagitiumve  alteri,  fusto  ferito"  (Dunlop's  Roman  LiUrature,  vol. 

.  p.  391 .  seqq.)  147.  Recurrcntes  acccpla  per  annoi.  "  Rcceivcd  through  returning  yean," 

e.  handed  down  with  each  returning  ycar  149.  Donec  jam  sa&vus  opertam,  &c. 

Unttt  now  bitter  jests  began  to  be  convertcd  rnto  open  and  virulent  abuse."  151.  Fuit 

ntactis  quoque  cura,  &c.    "Thcy  too  that  werc  «s  yet  unnssailed  fclt  a  solicitude  for  the 

omraon  condition  of  all."  152.  Quin  ttiam  Ux  pocnaque  lala.    Comparc  note  on  verse 

45,  and  also  Serro.  2.  1.  82.  163.  Mah  quae  noUet  carmiue  qucmquam  describi.  "  Which 

^rbade  any  ooe  being  stigmatised  in  defamatory  strains."  154.  Verlerc  modum.  Supply 

octat.—Formidinrfnstis     Thc  punishment  ordaincd  by  the  Uw  already  referred  to. 
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against  airy  cne  who  »hould  violatc  its  provisionn,  was  ta  be  beaten  to  desui  n&tacf 
ft  was  termcd /vrfuarinm,  nnd  formed  also  a  part  of  the  military  diseipUnt,  ia  tkecao 
deperters. 

156.  Qraenia  capta  fcrum  rictortin  tepil.  "  CouquercdGreccc  mnuc  captivt bc-avtgtcc 
queror.n   The  nohlest  of  all  conquests»,  that  of  Uteratnre  and        arts-   Cooaarc  note  « 

verse  139,  toward  the  cooclusioii.  157.  Sic  horridus  Ule  defiuiit  nsmerut  Sanm.  "h 

this  way  the  rough  Saturnian  meafure  ccased  to  flow."  Defiuxit  b  here  euaiute \ofnm 
rtetiit.  Thc  Saturnian  measure.  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  earty  part  of  fetofeae, 
(/».  ilviii.  in  notis),  was  a  sort  of  irregular  iambic  versc,  aaid  to  bave  been  oripBSaajifr 
ed  by  Faunus  end  thc  propbcts.  who  delivered  their  oraclcs  in  ihis  measart.  linink 
and  unpolUhcd  slrains  Ennius  aJludes  in  a  fragment  of  his  Annals.  whtle  ewlsRispsa- 
sons  for  not  trcatiog  of  tbc  first  Tunic  wer  ; 

«  ,  Scripsere  alii  rem 

Versibvs,  quos  olim  Fauni,  ralesqtie  cascbant ; 

Cum  nequc  Mtisarum  soopulot  quisquam  svperarat, 

Kee  dicti  stndiosus  eratr  

•  i 

This  wai  the  uiost  ancient  apecics  of  measurc  cmpioyed  in  Eoman  poctry,  U  va  -araair; 
uscd  before  the  melody  of  Grcek  verac  was  poured  on  thc  Roman  ear,  aod.  i.*ew  iutt 
practicc,  the  same  strain  continucd  to  be  repeated  Ull  thc  age  of  Ennius,  byvboatk^ 
io  nieasure  was  iotrpduccd.    Some  writers  bave  supposed.  that  tbe  Saturoi&a  ceM»!?' 
borrowed  by  the  Rojnauafrom  the  Greeks,  having  been  used,  acconding  to  tbts.  tfi  Ur,{ 
des,  and  partieoJarly  by  Ajrchilochus,  (compare  Fortunatinnus,  «rf-  Futtek. /.  sSi 
Uy  on  Phalaru,  c.  1 1 .  p.  162.   Havkins  luquiry  into  the  nalurt  of  L&tn  fotiryy  n\)  \  *** 
otbers,  tbat  it  was  an  invention  of  the  ancicnt  Italinns.    (Mcnda,  ed.  Entm  fnga.  f  S 
Ucrmann,  JUam.  Doctr.  Metr.  p.  395.   Compare  p.  xlviii.  ©t  thi*  volnme, 
diflerent  theory  is  binted  at.)   lt  was  nni  used  in  tbe  Carmen  Sofarr,  toeprffe^ 
lUpplicfttion  to  the  gods,  and  monutncntal  inecriptiona,  and  was  afttrwwtts  adopiai  * 
works  of  Livius  Andronicus  and  Nacvius.   In  conseqnence  of  die  fragraenti  ****** 
of  tbc  Satnmian  verses  being  so  sbort  a«d  corrupted,  it  is  eitremely  «iiCcnUte  b*** 
^ular  measure.  or  reduce  them  to  one  staodard  of  versification.    Hermann  seeo»  «* 
sider  n  Saturniaa  line  as  hoving  regularly  copsisted  of  two  iambiy  an  ampliibrad;,  swx* 
troehecs.    A  dactyl,  however,  is  occnsionally  ndojitted  in  plucc  of  the  first  orj«a. 
chee.  and  a  spondce  ii  sometimes  introdnced  indiscriminately.  (lhsnlop,$  ftwee»  Lmsnr 
rol.  1.  f».83.  *cw.) 

153.  Etgrnterinu  munditiae  pepulere.    "  And  purer  habits  put  thc  nonomt 
flight,"  i.  e.  n  purer  and  moi-e  elegant  styl«  of  composition  succeeded  lo  tbe  tvfgtdK**1' 
of  the  Saturnian  verst,  and  put  to  flight  the  poison  of  rusticity  and  barbaraev  Tx*c 
of  rirut,  in  this  passage,^  well  explnioed  by  the  rcmark  of  Cruquiu».  «  Dotint  tvt** 

oratw  \>arbara."  -160.  \'*tigia  ruris.   "  The  traces  of  rusticity."  Comparewrf*^ 

139,  at  the  closc.— — 161.  St*us  cnim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  ehartis  Sapjhff^1' 
"  For  the  Hpman  was  latc  in  apflying  thc  edgc  of  his  intellect  U>  thc  Grecian|Hp*  ^ 
pccujiarforce  of  qcumina%  in  this  pqjsage,  which  we  have  endeavonred  to  pt»^*  ^e 
translation,  is  well  worthy  of  notic*.   Thc  poet  means,  tbat  his  countryoenf^^- 
edge  of  their  iotellect  to  tbe  writinji^  of  Grccce,  in  order  to  be  shocpened 
keener  by  the  contact.— As  rcgards  \be  connt-ction  in  the  train  of  ideas,  cca;*»^  ^ 
uxnrks  ol  Hnrtf.      Tbc  study  of  the  Gr«*  (ragedians  (from  Hne  160  to  168.)  bai«ry>it 
rally,  and  to  good  purppse,  in.thc  infancy  of  their  taste,  disposed  the  Latins  wrte*^1*' 
lation.    Here  tncy  long  rcmained  :  for  their  iragedy,  even  in  tbe  Augustan  age,  w  fc 
eise  ;  and  yet  thcy  succeeded  but  indiflerenlly  in  it.    The  bold  and  nnim*ted  reis  - 
Ronje  waa,  it  is  readily  owned,  well  suited  lo  this  work.    And  for  fioree  of  coloorui&^1 
truly  tragic  elevation,  the  Roman  poet*  came  not  behind  their  great  originals.  Bflt 
tuuately.  their  judgment  was  nnformedf  and  they  were  too  soon  mthietl  with  tfceif  ^ 
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produciions.  Strength  and  fire  was  all  they  aimed  at,  aad  with  this  praise  they  sat  down 
peffectly  contented.  The  discipline  of  correction,  tbe  curions  polisbing  of  art,  which  had 
given  such  a  lustre  to  the  Greek  tragediuns,  they  knew  nothingof;  or,  to  spcak  their  case 
me>re  truly,  they  held  it  disgraceful  to  tbe  higb  lpirit  and  energy  of  tbe  Roinan  genius : 
Turpem  putal  (in  scriptis)  rnttuitqut  lituram:* 

M2.  QuUtus.    "  Enjoying  repose/*  I6n.  Qui  SophocUs  et  Vte*p\s  tt  Aeschyhts  u(Ut  jtr- 

rent.  "  Wbat  useful  maltef,  Sophocles  and  Thespis,  and  Aeschylus  afforded."  Tbe  chro- 
nologicat  order  U  Thcipis.  Atsehylus.  tt  SophocUs.  For  ihe  chronology  of  the  Grecisn  dra- 
ma  oonsult  Clintons  Fasti  Htllenici,  and  compare  Theatre  oj  the  Gretks,  2d.  ed.  p:  104.  seqq. 
— — '164.  Tcntarit  qnoqut  rrm,  fi  dlgw  rertere  postet.  •*  Hc  made  the  cxperiment,  too,  whe* 
ther  fae  could  translate  their  pieces  iti  the  way  that  they  descrved."  As  regardsthe  force  of 
rtm  in  this  passage.  comparp  tbe  explanation  of  Bothc  :  "  Bera  '  t*anc  rem,  quam  dicturus  est, 
an  dignc  vtrltre  posstt  Litine  ( i ractorum  poetas  trngieos.*'—16S.  Et  plaeuit  »»W,  natura  subli- 
mis  et  aetr.  "  And  he  fett  pleased  with  himsetf  at  the  result,  heing  by  nature  of  a  lofty  and 
high-toned  character.   Compare  note  on  verse  161,  wherc  the  remarks  of  Hurd  are  given  in 

clucidation  of  the  poefs  meai.ing.  166.  Nam  spuat  tragieum  uxtis  etfeUeiter  audtt.  •«  For 

he  breathes  sufficient  of  the  spirit  of  tragedy.  and  is  happy  in  bis  flights."  Litcrally :  "  and 
dares  successfully."  167.  Jhtscite.   Equivalent  to  stulte.   Consult  Various  Readlngs. 

168.  Creditur,  tx  medio  quia  rcs  arcessit,  &c.   "  Comedy,  because  it  takcs  Its  tubjects  from 
common  life,  is  bolieved  to  carry  with  it  the  lcust  degree  of  exertion,  but  comcdy  has  so 
tnoch  the  morc  lahour  connected  with  itself,  the  less  indulgencc  it  meet?  with,"  i.  e.  many 
ore  apt  tothink  that  comedy,  bVcause  H  takes  its  characters  from  common  life,  is  a  matter  of 
but  liltle  labour :  U  is  in  reality,  howevtr,  a  work  of  hy  so  much  the  greater  toil,  as  It  has 
lcss  renson  to  hope  Cor  pardon  to  be  extended  to  its  faults.    Horace'8  idea  is  this :    In  tra- 
gedy  the  grandcur  of  the  sobject  not  only  supports  and  elevates  the  poet.  but  also  aitaches 
the  spcctator,  and  leaves  him  no  time  for  maltcious  remarks.    It  is  otherwise,  however.  in 
eomedy,  which  engnges  only  by  the  just  delineatton  that  is  made  of  sentiments  and  cbarac- 
ters.-r  As  regards  the  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas,  compare  the  remarks  of  Hord:  "  It 
did  not  fare  better  with  them  (from  linc  168  to  176)  in  their  attempts  to  rival  the  Grtek  co- 
inedy.   They  preposterously  set  out  with  the  notton  of  its  being  easier  to  execnte  thia 
branch  of  dramatic  composition  than  the  tragic  :  whereas,  to  hit  its  genuine  charactcr  with 
exactncss  was  in  truth  a  point  of  much  moro  difficulty.    As  the  sflbject  of  comedy  v*as  tn- 
ken  from  common  IHe,  they  supposed  an  ordinary  degree  of  can*  might  suffice  to  do  H  jus- 
tico.    No  wouder,  thcn,  they  overlooked,  or  never  caroe  up  to,  that  oice  adjustment  of  the 
manncrs,that  trnth  and  decorum  of  cbaracter,  wheretn  the  glory  of  comic  painting  consistr. 
and  which  none  but  the  quickest  eye  can  discern  and  thc  steadiest  band  exeCute ;  and,  in 
the  room,  amused  us  with  high  colouring,  and  false  drawing,  witb  estravagent,  aggravated 
portraitnres,  which,  negiecting  th#»  raodest  proportions  of  real  iife,  are  tbe  certain  argumentf 
of  an  unpractised  pencit  or  vicious  taste." 

190.  Adspice ,  Plautus  quo  pacto  pattes  tutetur  amantis  cphebi,  &c.   «•  Sec.  in  what  manner 
Wautu*  supports  the  cbarader  of  the  youtbful  lover ;  bow,  that  of  tbe  covetous  father ; 
bow,  that  of  the  efaeatiog  pirop."    Horaee,  ihe  l»etter  to  show  the  difficnlty  of  sticceeding 
iQ  comedy,  proceed?  topoint  out  the  faults  wbich  the  most  popularcomic  writers  havecom- 
mitted.  As  regardsthe  ceniure  here  passed  upon  PUutus,  for  his  want  of  sncress  in  delineat- 
ing  tbe  ehararter  of  a  young,  passionate  lover,  a  covetons  father,  nnd  a  rheating  pimp,  it 
may  be  reraarked,  that  al)  three  occur  in  tbe  eomedy  entitted  Pstudotw.    IVhether  Horacc, 
however,  had  this  particolar  ptay  in  view.  or  w  hethtr  he  meant  thr  charge  to  be  a  general 
ooe,  remains  undecided.  Daoier  insiits,  tbat  the  characters  in  question,  ss  they  aredetineat- 
ed  in  this  play,  are  very  poorly  supported  by  the  poet;  while,  on  the  orher  hand,  thls  very 
same  comody  is  mentioncd  by  Cato,  in  Cicero's  dinlopues  de  ficnectutt,  as  a  finished  piecc 
which  ^reatly  delighted  its  nuthor  (e.  14.),  andoneef  his  coromentators  (Dousa.  Ccntvr.  tt. 
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2.)  calls  it  OceUus  Tabularum  Plauti.  173.  Quantus  sit  Dossemius  ubiuw  it  fcxn. 

"  How  Dossennas  exceeds  nlibounds  in  bb  voracious  parasites."    Tbe  alloskra  feere  it , 
Fabius  Dossennus,  a  comic  poet.  and  writer  of  Atellane  Fables.  whoenjoyed  noneaara* 
tation  as  a  popular  dramatist.    (Compere  Jro«n«*,  f/<  Pott.  IM.  iucert.  aet.  c.     U.)  H« 
particuiarly  excelled  in  drawing  the  charactersof  parasites,  but.  in  eonseqoeoR    ii.t  tp- 
plause  which  these  elicited  from  the  lower  orders,  he  would  seem,  from  the  ct&ur  of  H> 
race,  to  bave  been  tempted  to  go  still  farther  and  posh  matters  to  eitremes.  Tkt  p»t  il» 
pleasantiy  alludes  to  his  careiessness  and  negligence  as  a  wrtter,  by  saying  taatbt  taeoed 
the  fUge  with  his  sock,  or  comic  slipper,  loose  and  untied.    Seneoa  makes  oeabaui^ 
inscription  on  his  tomb,  from  which  epitaph  some  bave  inferred  tbat  he  wasdistiaiafeta 
a  nioral  writer.    It  is  as  follow  s :  •«  Hospts  rc*vi«,  n  sopliiam  Dossmui  lcger 


175.  GestU  tnitn  nummum  i*  toctiios  demittcre,  A  c.  The  allusion  is  still  to  Do 
according  tothe  poet,  was  attentive  oniy  to  the  acquisition  of  gain,  altogether  ucostfrwc 
about  the  fate  of  his  pieces  after  this  object  was  accornplished.— 177.  Qucm  ttet  d  ts- 
nam  vciitoso  gloria  curru,  &.c.  Horace,  as  Hurd  remarks,  here  ironically  adopuistaajaje 
of  an  objector,  who,  as  the  poet  has  very  satirically  contrived,  is  left  to  expose  bbt  ia 
the  vcry  terms  of  his  objection.  He  bas  just  been  urging  the  love  of  monej  u  c&r 
canse  (hat  conlributed  to  the  prostitution  of  the  Roman  comic  musc.  and  bas  beto  biias; 
the  venality  of  the  Roman  dramatic  writers,  in  the  person  of  Dossennus.  TheyWioPTa 
tbemselves  moro  solicitous  about  filling  their  pockets,  than  deserving  the  repsttiosofpiri 
poets.  But,  iostead  of  insisting  fartbcr  on  the  excellence  of  this  laiter  motin,  be  ncp 
short,  and  brings  in  a  bad  poet  bimself  to  laugh  at  it.  "  Wbat  ?  Is  the  mereiwef  pniie 
to  be  our  only  object  ?  Are  we  to  drop  all  inferior  consideralions,  and  drivc  ouj  to  foe 
expecting  stage  in  tbe  puffed  car-of  vain  glory  ?  And  why  ?  To  be  dispirited  or  aterin 
the  capricious  spectator  shall  Uiink  fit  to  withhold  or  beslow  his  applaose.  Aod  sreie 
mighty  benefit  of  thy  vaunted  passion  for  fame  ?  No;  farewell  tbe  stage,  it  tbe  hnais-K 
otbers  is  thaJ,  on  which  tbe  silly  bard  is  to  depend  for  tbe  contraction  or  enlargemeii  i  ■ 
dimensions."  To  all  this  conrtttrtnjr  rhetoric  the  poet  condescends  fo  interpose'  do  up- 
tion,  well  knowing  that  no  truer  service  is,  oftentimes,  done  to  virtue  or  good  sease, » 
when  a  knave  or  fool  is  left  to  himself  U>  employ  his  idle  raillery  against  eitber. 

178.  Exanimat  lentus  spectator,  sedulus  inflat.    "  A  listless  spectator  dispirits,  so 

one  puflfs  up."  190.  Su;ruit  ac  rejicit.    *'  Overthrows  or  raises  up  again." — V^Ki 

ludicra,  "  Farewell  to  the  stage,"  i.  e.  to  the  task  of  dramatic  composition. — 181.  f** 
titgota.  The  poet  here  borrowsthe  language  of  thegatncs.  So  also  in  rcducit.  CoasB 
Ode  4.  2.  n.seqq. 

182*  Sacpe  ttiam  audaccm  fugat  hor  terretquc  portam,  &c.  Tbe  poet  has  jast  soown  x 
tbe  comic  writersso  little  regarded  fameand  the  praise  of  good  writing.astomakeiUB/** 
nary  toplc  of  their  ridicule,  rrpresenting  it  as  the  rnere  illusion  of  vanity  and  theinlb»?* 
weak  minds,  to  be  caugbt  by  so  empty  and  unsubstantial  a  benefit.  Thougb  weteu;  *> 
be  now  adds,  in  defiance  of  public  ridicule,  so  daring  as  frankly  to  avow  and  ssW*» 
self  to  thb  generous  motive,  yet  ooe  thing  remained  to  check  aad  weakeo  uV«y*rf 
bis  emulation.  Tbis  (from  line  182  to  187)  was  tbe  folly  and  ill  taate  of  the  H 
multitude.  -  These,  by  their  rude  cIamours,and  tbe  authority  of  tbeir  numbers.««f'JJP 
to  dUhearten  the  most  intrepid  genius;  when,  after  all  hb  endeavours  to  reapikt^"  * 
finished  productisn,  the  action  was  almost  sure  to  be  broken  in  upon  and  nnep^  ^  ^ 
sbows  of  wild  beajts  and  gladiators ;  those  dear  delivhis,  which  the  Rodh*  *  *emJ' 
prized  much  above  the  highest  pleasures  of  the  draroa.  Nay,  the  poefs  case  a»^' 
desperate.  For  U  was  tbe  untutored  rabble  alone  that  gave  countenance  to  t\\t*  > 
sports :  even  rank  and  quality,  at  Rome,  debaseditself  io  showing  the  stroogest  f» 
for  these  pbews  and  was  as  ready  as  the  populace  to  prefer  the  uninstrucfia?  plewwr-: 
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-he  eye  to  thosc  of  tbe  ear,  "  Equitis  quoquejam  migravit  ab  aurc  voluptas"  lic.  And  be- 
vause  tbis  barbarity  of  taste  bad  contributed  more  tban  any  thing  else  to  deprave  the  peetry 
d€  the  stage,  and  discourage  abln  writers  from  sturiying  its  perfection,  wbat  follows,  from 
lioe  189to207,  is  intended  as  a  satire  upon  this  madness,  this  admiration  of  pomp  and 
^pectacle,  tbis  senseless  applause  bestowed  upon  tbe  mere  decorations  of  tbe  scene,  and  the 
stage-trieks  of  tbe  day :  all  wMch  were  more  surely  calculated  to  elicit  the  approbalion  of 
nn  audienoe,  thaa  the  titmost  regard,  on  tbe  part  of  the  poet,  either  m  justness  of  design  or 
beauty  of  execution. 

183.  Quod  numcro  plures,  virtute  et  honore  minores,  &c.   In  this  and  tbe  succeeding  Hne, 

the  poet  draws  a  brief  but  most  faitbful  picture  of  the  Rotnan  plcbs.  185.  Equcs,  Tbe 

Equties,  as  a  better  educated  class,  are  here  opposed  to  the  plebeians.   Comparc  Serm.  1. 
lO.  76.  "JVam  satis  est  equitetn  mihi  plaudcre,"  &c—  — 186.  Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles.  This 
was  before  the  erection  of  ampliitheatres.    Compare  the  scholiast :  "  Rrete,  quia  adkuc  am- 
phtihealri  usus  non  erat,  et  in  eadetn  cavea  riiam  fcrarum  giadiatorumque  mnnera  spectabantur." 
la  the  barbarous  Latinity  of  tbe  scholtast,  adkue  non  usurps  the  piace  of  nondum.   The  first 
amphithcatre  was  erected  by  Statilius  Taurus,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.    Compare  Lipsius, 
de  Jimph.  and  ZeU,  ad  loc     ••  '187.  Verum  csjuitis  quoque  jam,  &c.    This  corruption  ui  taste 
now  spreads  even  to  thc  more  educated  classes.   Compare  note  on  verse  182,— —188. 
'  Incertos  ocutos.    "  Eyes  continually  wandering  frora  one  object  to  anolher."  i,  e.  attracted 
'  by  the  variety  and  splendour  of  the  objects  exhibited,  so  as  to  be  uneertaim  on  which  to 
rest.    ConSult  Varioos  Readings,  and  compare  the  explanation  of  Dftring:  44  Ocoli  incerti 
jam  sunt  dubii,  quo  se  vertant  ;  quod fit,  \bi  oculi  mugna  rerum  conlemplandarum  tarictatc,  modo 
1  hue,  modo  itluc  trahuntur.u 

'  189.  Quatuor  aut  plurcs  nulaea  premuntur  in  horas.   "  For  four  hours  or  more  is  the  curtain 
keptdown."   We  have  rendered  this  literatJy,  aud  in  accordance  wttb  tbe  language  of 
'  formerdays.    In  the  ancient  theatres,  wben  the  play  began  the  curtain  was  drawn  dowo. 
'  under  the  stage.    Thus  tbe  Romans  sa i d  toltcrc  aulaca,  "  to  raise  (be  curtaih,"  when  the 
1  play  was  done ;  and  premcre  aulaea,  when  the  play  commenced  and  thc  performers  appeared. 
Horace,  therefore,  here  alludes  to  a  piece,  which,  for  four  bours  and  upwards,  eihibited  one 
unbroken  spectaclc  of  troops  of  hnrse,  companies  of  foot,  &c.  In  other  words,  the  piece  tn 
question  is  a  roere  show,  calculated  to  pleasc  the  eye,  withoui  at  all  improving  the  mind,  of 

the  spectator.  191.  Reftum  fortuna.    "The  fortune  of  klngs,"  i.  e.  unfortunate  roo- 

narchs.  192.  Pctorrita.   Compare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  6. 104.— Naves.  The 

jjllusion  is  supposed  to  be  to  the  benks  of  sbips  placed  on  vehicles,  and  displayed  as  tbe  or- 

namenls  of  a  triumphai  pageant.  1»3.  Captirum  ebur.    EHher  richly-wrougbt  articles  of 

ivory  are  bere  meant,  or  else  tusks  of  elepbants  (dentts  ebumd).  An  argument  ln  favour  of 
the  latter  opinion  may  be  drawn  from  Livy,  37.  49.  where,  in  describing  the  trtumph  over 
Aotiochus,  tbe  histortan  informs  us  that  twelve  hundred  and  thirty  one  dente»  cburnei  werc 

carried.in  the  proccssion  Crrptiva  Corinthus.    "A  captive  Corinth."  i.  e.  a  wholc 

Corinth  of  precious  and  costly  articles.  Corinth,  once  so  rich  in  every  work  of  art,  is  bere 
used  as  a  gencral  eipression  to  denote  wbatever  is  rare  and  valuable.  Compare  the  ex- 
planation  of  Zell:  u  Quasi  dicas,  ein  gatixes  Corinth  von  Gefassen  and  Kunstwerktn," 
and  also  that  of  DGring :  "  Per  captivara  Corinthum  splendidinsima  et  prctiosissima  quaequt 
inteUextrim."  Sorae  comroentators,  wilh  far  less  proprtety,  suppose  tbat  the  allusion  bere 
is  to  the  Roman  custoro,  of  displaying  in  triumph  representations  of  conquered  cittes,  made 
of  ivory  or  wood. 

194.  Demoeritus.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1. 12.  12.  195.  Dirersumconfu- 

sa  gcnus  panthcra  tamcla.  "  A  panther  mixed  with  a  carael,  a  distinct  species,"  i.  e.  disunct 
frora  tbe  common  panllier.  The  poet  alludes  to  the  Camelopard  or  Giraff.  Compare  Var- 
ro  (t.4. 20).  "  Alcxandria  camdopardaUs  mpcr  adducta,  quat  eratftgura,  nt  camlus,  macitHs, 
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panOtera."    PHny  (tf.  AT.  8.  18.)  iiiform*  us,  titut  u  creature  of  tbts  species  wasfint  *pi 

to      people  by  Juliut  Caesar.  a»  a  tauie  tiger  was  by  Augustus.  196  Eiqrte*  & 

Whire  elephsnU  are  aa  great  a  rarity.  almost*  ia  our  own  days,and  tbcirpo*te*c*uiift* 

ly  sought  after.and  highly  priwd.  by  some  of  tbe  Eastern  potentates.  Ccnrcriem  Se^. 

in  U.  197.  Spettaret  populum  ludts  aUentius  tpsu,  kt.    "  He  would  pate  «ith  mn  *». 

lioo  on  tbe  pcopie  thau  on  the  sports  tkemaelves,  a*  aftbrding  bim  more  stranj?  tbsi 
the  verv  actor."    Mim*  is  bere  taken  in  tbe  genernl  signification  of  /u*mo.— -88  fxrip- 
tores  aulem  narrart  putaret,  &c.    **  While  b*>  would  think  tbe  writers  told  their  un  t» i 
deaf  ass."  i.  e.  while,  as  for  the  poets,  he  would  think  them  employed  to  al>out«wnn?« 
pose  as  if  they  tvere  telling  thejr  story  to  a  deaf  aas.    Baiter  compares  tneGrtHiye: 

jry  rit  Buyt  /tvdiv  6  ei  ri  vra  iidrti.  2U0  ATawi  <yu««  pertincere  roccs  eealnm  teta.it 

"For  wbat  strengthof  lungs  is  able  to  surmount  the  din  vvith  which  oar  tbeatmrt^si 
L  e.  for  wbat  actor  can  make  himstlf  heard  araid  tbe  uproar  of  onr  tbeatres  I — $t  » 

,  &c.  Tfae  chain  of  Mount  Garganus  was  covered  witb  ior«i*i 
to  tbe  aetion  of  vioient  winds.   Hence  tbe  roaring  of  the  blast  teea* 
forms  no  unapt  eomparison  oo  the  present  occasion.   Compare,  as  regards  Gargutt 

Notes,  Ode  2.  9.  7.  203.  Et  artes,  dirrttasque pereprinne.       And  the  «oTO  «r. 

the  riches  of  foreign  lands."  Jr*s  bere  refers  to  the  statue»,  vasea,  and  oibertfapa 
tbe  ktnd,  that  were  disptayed  in  the  tbeatrical  pageants  wbicb  the  poet  eosden*- 
204i  Qtibnt  oblilus  artur  qnum  stetit  im  setna,  £c.  *•  As  soon  as  tbe  aotor  insL«  b  «fK- 
unce  on  the  stage,  prnfusely  covered  tvith  whicb,  the  right  hand  runs  to  naeetuslal^i  t 
applauso  is  given.  The  allusion  in  quibus,  that  ts,  in  dtvitiae,  is  to  purple,  prfowi^K? 
costly  npparel,  itc.— — 207.  tjiua.  Tarentino  riotas  imitata  renetto.  **  Tbe  woci  d ls  j*». 
whicb  imitates  the  hues  of  the  violet  by  tbe  aid  of  Tarentine  dye."  i.  e.  his  robe*»»*** 
tbe  pufple  of  Tarentum,  and  not  inferior  in  hue  to  the  violet.  Veucuo  is  here  u>J 
e  sensc  that  ^dapaeov  sometimes  is  in  Qreek.  With  regard  tO  tbe  primhtve  i»J*«*» 
Anthou,  ad  i>allust.  Cai,  Jl. 


206.  Ac  ne/brU  putes,  nu,  quae  fncerr  ip&c  ruusem,  &c.   Here,  observes  Hard,  the  p* 
sbould  naturaliy  have  concluded  hii  defence  of  the  dramatic  writers  ;  bariog  alieftt 
ty  tbing  in  tbetr  favour,  that  could  be  urged  pUusibly,  from  the  stateof  the  Ronumti'?  - 
genius  of  the  f^eople  :  attd  the  screral preririling  practicti  of  Ut  Uutt,  wbieh  bad  brougb  ^ 
into  dbrej>ute  wilh  tbe  best  judges.    But  fmdin^  biroaelf  obliged,  in  the  course  of  tha^' 
cation  of  the  modero  stage-poets,  to  ceosurc,  as  sbarply  as  Uieir  very  euemies,  tbe  victi^ 
defects  of  tlteir  poetry  ;  and  feariog  lest  this  severity  on  a  sort  of  tvritiug,  to  wbici  k  i*- 
self  had  never  preteuded,  might  be  roisinterpreted  as  tbe  effect  of  envy  only.  nnd  saw 
nantdisposition  towards  theart  itself,  undercover  of  pjeading  for  iU  profossors,  ke 
fore  Irankly  avows  (frora  line  208  to  214)  his  preference  of  the  dramatic,  to  every  oowb> 
cies  of  poetry  ;  deelaring  tbe  sovereignty  of  its  pathos  over  the  ajfectiom.  and  tbe  xum  * 
tts  illuiive  «cenery  on  the  imaginaHon,  to  be  the  highest  arguroent  of  poetic  eiceUeott  3< 
last  «nd  nobiest  esercise  of 


209.  Laudnrc  maligne.    '«  Condemn  by  faint  praise."  210.  lOe  per  cxtent**  fn*** 

poste  videtur  ire  poeta.  "  That  poet  appears  to  me  ahle  to  walk  upon  Ute  light  rope.'*  i ' 
able  to  do  any  thing,  to  accomplish  tbe  most  difficult  undertakings  in  his  art  Tw  &«« 
who  wcre  immoderately  addicted  to  spectacles  of  every  kind,  had  in  particeJarette»^ 
funambuU  or  rope-dancers.  From  the  admiration  excitcd  by  their  feats,  the  eifW*8  * 
per  extentum  funsmy  came  to  denote,  proverbially,  an  uucommon  degree  of  exceSeiee  »A 
perfecUon  in  any  thing.  The  ajlusion  is  here  made  witb  much  pleasantry,  as  \*  p«*  ^ 
just  been  rallying  hts  countrymen  on  their  fondness  for  these  extraordinary  aciM«outt- 

 211.  Steum  ^ui  pectus  inaniter  angitr     Who  tortures  my  bosom  by  hit  unrtsl  en*- 

tions,"  L  c.  by  his  fictions.    Compare  thc  cxplanation  of  ForCelHni  Lex  fa!  Ut. :  "lo** 

ter,  h.  e.  rebus  inanibut  quidemet  fictis,  motentihus  tomen."  212.  FoJsit  temmbas  iufM. 

According  to  Hurd,  the  word  inaniter,  on  wbich  we  have  arready  remerkec;  as  treD  » 
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<~p'nhctfaUis  applied  to  tcrroribus,  would  express  that  wondrous  force  of  dramatic  rcpresen- 
«.ation,  which  compels  us  totake  part  in  feigncd  adventures  and  siluations,  as  if  tbey  were 
reai  ;  and  exereises  the  passions  with  the  same  violence  in  remote,  faocied  scenes,  as  in  the 
present  distrases  of  actual  life. 

214.  Verutn  age  et  his,  qui  se  lulori  crtdtre  malunt,  fcc.   As  regards  the  connection  in  the 
train  of  ideas,  compare  the  remarks  of  Uurd  :  "  One  thing  still  remained.   Horaee  had  ta- 
ken  upon  himself  to  apologise  for  the  Roman  poets  in  general ;  but,  after  an  encomium  on 
the  office  itself,  he  coufines  bis  defence  to  the  writers  for  the  stage  only.   In  conclusion 
then,  he  was  constrained,  by  the  very  purpose  of  his  address,  to  sav  a  word  or  two  in  be- 
half  of  the  remainder  of  this  ncglected  family  .  of  those  wbo,  as  tbe  poet  expresses  itf  had 
rathcr  trust  to  the  cauityof  the  closet,  than  subject  themsdves  to  the  cnpricc  and  insolmce  of  tke 
thtatre.    Now,  as  before  in  asserting  the  honour  of  the  stoge-poets,  he  evcry  where  supposcs 
the  emperor's  disgusHo  have  spning  from  the  wrong  conduct  of  the  poets  themselves,  and 
then  extenuates  the  blame  of  such  conduct,  by  considering,  still  farther,  the  causes  which 
£ave  rise  to  it;  so  he  prudently  observes  the  same  method  here.    The  politeness  of  his  ad- 
dress  coocedesto  Augustus  tbe  just  offence  be  had  taken  to  bis  brotber-poets  ;  whose  ho- 
nour,  however,  be  contrives  to  save,  by  softening  the  occasions  of  it.   This  b  the  drift  of 
whatfollows,(from  line  214  to  5229),  wbere  he  pleasantly  recounts  the  several  foibles  and  in- 
discretions  of  the  muse ;  but  in  a  way  that  couldonly  dispose  the  emperorto  smile  at,  or  at 
most  to  pity,  her  infirmities,  not  provoke  his  serious  censure  and  disesteem.   They  amount, 
on  the  whole,  but  to  certain  idlenesses  of  vanity,  the  almost  inseparable  attendajits  of  wif , 
as  well  as  beauty ;  and  may  be  forgiven  in  each,  as  itnplying  a  strong  deslre  to  please,  or  ra- 
ther  as  qoalifying  botb  to  please.   One  of  the  most  exceptionable  of  these  vanities  was  a 
fond  persuasion,  too  readily  taken  up  by  men  of  p»rts  and  genius,  that  preterment  is  the  coti* 
stant  pay  of  merit ;  and  that,  from  the  moment  their  talents  become  known  to  the  pablic, 
distinction  and  advancement  are  sure  to  follow." 

• 

215.  Spertatoris  fastidia  supcrbi.    "  The  caprioious  bumour  of  an  arrogant  spectator."  

216.  Curam  rcddc  brcvem.  "  Bestow  in  turn  somc  little  attention."  Compare  the  remarks  of 
Hurdi  as  given  by  usat  verse  214,  and  oonsnlt  Various  Readtngs.— - — 216*.  Mumts  ApoUirtc 
dignum.   Alludin^  to  the  Palatine  library,  established  by  the  emperor.   Compare  Explana- 

tory  Notes,  Epbt.  1.  3.  17.  218.  Helicona.   Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Odc  1.  12.  6. 

 219.  Multaquidcm  nobts  facimus,  cVc.   Compare  Note  on  verse  214.  220.  Utrineta 

cgomet  caedam  mea.  "  That  I  may  prune  my  own  vineyards."  i.  e.  that  I  may  be  severc 
against  mysclf  as  well  as  aguinst  others.  Compare  the  scholiast:  "  Ut  vineta  eg^met  cae- 
dam  mea  :  Provcrbium  in  cos  dicitur  qvi  sibi  voknlts  nocent;1  and  also  the  explanation  of  Db- 

ring  :  "  Ul  eontra  me  ipsum  dispidcm  ;  nam  qui  sua  ipsius  vincta  cafdit,  sHimct  ipsi  nocet,"  

22).  Qrotm  laedimur,  unum  si  quis  amicorum,  &c.   Horace  now  touches  upon  tbe  vanity  of 

the  poetical  tribe.    Compare  note  on  verse  214.  223.  Quum  loca  jam  reeitata  revolcirnus 

irrtrocati.  "  When,  unasked,  we  repeat  passages  already  read."  The  allusion  u  to  tbe  Ro- 
inan  custom  nf  authorV  readmg  their  productions  to  a  eircle  of  friends  or  critics,  in  or- 
der  to  ascertain  their  opinion  respecting  tke  merits  of  the  work  submitted  to  their  notice- 

hrtvocati.  Equivalent  bere  to  injussi.  The  allusion  is  borrowed  from  the  Romau 
stagc,  whcre  an  actor  was  said  rcrocari,  who6e  performance  gave  such  npprobation  that  hu 
was  recalled  by  the  audience  for  the  purpose  of  repeatiug  it,  or,  as  we  would  say,  was  cucor- 

ed.  224.  Non  appartrt.   *'  Do  not  appear,"  i.  e.  are  not  noticed.  225.  Et  tenui  deduc- 

tapoemataJUo.   "  And  our pocms  spun  out  in  a  fine  thread,"i.e.  and  our  finely-wrought 

verses.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  1.  4^  227.  Commodus  ultro  arccssas. 

"  Thou  wilt  kindly,  of  tbine  own  accord,  send  forus." 

229.  Std  tamcn  est  operae  pretium,  &c.   Horace  now  touches  upon  a  new  theme.  Fond 
»nd  presuroptuous,ob«crveshe,  as  are  the  hopes  of  poets,  it  may  wcll  deserve  aseriouscon. 
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aideration,  wbo  of  tbem  are  6t  to  be  entrusted  with  the  glory  ©f  princes  ;  vartstinufcrf 
worth  retainrog  in  tbe  service  of  an  Ulustrious  virtue,  wbose  honoors  demti<hobe«e, 
nised  with  a  religious  reverenee,  and  should  not  be  left  to  the  profanatbn  «  rfr  wJ  r, 
hallowed  hands.  And,  to  support  this  position,  be  alledges  tbe  eiample  of  a  pw;  osuiu 
who  bad  dishonoured  himself  by  a  neglect  of  this  care ;  of  Alexander  the  Gwt,wso,  *iw 
master  of  a  vast  empire,  perceived  indeed  the  importance  of  gaining  a  po«?»i»jerwi; 
but,  unlackUy,  cbose  so  ill,  thattbe  encomiums  of  the  bard  whom  be  seteotuJv  tv- 
nished  the  native  splendour  of  tbose  virtues  which  should  bave  beeo  prt<«»otit: 
iairest  bues  to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  lo  his  appointment  of  artbt»,  tt  r  .^: 
haud,  this  prince  showcd  h  nmcb  tnier  judginenf.  For  he  suffered  none  bot  aa  A^nn: 
a  Lysippus  to  represent  tbe  form  and  lashion  of  his  pcrscm.  But  bis  taste,  vbict  istss 
exact  and  rtfined,  in  what  concerned  the  mecbanical  eiecntion  of  the  fine  wutookatit 
a  Choerilus,  to  transmit  an  image  of  bis  rnrnd  to  future  ages ;  so  grossly  undisGemajisfe 
in  worksof  poetry,  and  tbe  liberal  offerings  of  tbe  muse.  (Hurd,  *d  !oc.) 

230.  AsdUuas.  »  Ministers,"  or  "  keepers."  The  aedUui  were  tbose  waotMkthet c 
the  temptes  as  keepers  or  overseers.  Since  the  time,  observes  Francis,  whea  Asp.  aad 
received  divine  honours,  out  poet  looked  upon  his  actions  as  things  sacred.  K**a 
now  become  a  goddess,  and  has  a  terople  consecrated  to  her,  and  poets  areJktp-i: 
and  keepers  of  its  mysteriee.  Compare  with  oeditui  the  Greek  term  rwrinc— £ 
ChoerUus.  A  poet  in  the  train  of  Alexander,  who  is  mentioned  also  by  Qsar»  Cufk 
(8.  5.  8.),  Ausonius  (£n.  16.).  and  also  by  Aeron  and  Forpbyrion.  A\eu:$e  s  ss4t 
have  promised  him  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  good  verse  tbat  be  made  in  b»  pmt  Ose 
of  the  scholiasts  ioforms  us.  that  Choerilos  could  only  produce  seven  that  »at  tksi£ 
worthy  of  the  prize  offered  by  V  e  monarch.  Porphyrion's  account  is  in  mofr  rt^ni  )n- 
guage,  "  ffujus  omuimo  se.ptem  versus  laudahantvr"  As,  however,  Strabo,  (H-^Lif 
«93.  ed.  Tzsehk.)  and  Atfacnaeus  (8.  356.— rol.  3.  n  238.  «d.  Schveigk.)  havspnw'. 
translation  in  seven  hexainetcrs,  esecuted  by  Choerilus,  of  an  Assyriaa  ioscriptat  «fe 
tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  some  bave  been  led  to  entertain  the  opinion,  tbath»  dtostt 
scboliast  speaks.  It  is  also  stated,  tbat  this  samc  poet,  haviog,  by  a  piece  of  pnmm*' 
consented  to  reeeive  a  blow  for  every  line  of  tbe  Panegyric  oa  Alexander  xriud  weita 
rejected  by  the  judges,  suffered  sevcrely  for  his  folly.   There  were  seversl  otfcerfs»» 

the  samc  name.   Coropare  Suidas,  s.  r.  Inmltis  qui  verstbms  el  tmale  aenj,  tc. 

owed  to  his  rough  and  ill-formed  verses  tbe  Philippt,  royal  coin,  that  he  receivtd.''  *s» 
in  his  scholium  on  tbe  357th  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos,  relates,  that  AIpub**  l 
Choerilas  he  would  rather  bc  the  TbersHes  of  Homer,  than  the  Acbilles  of  Cfeoeritei 
commentators  hove  therefore  supposcd,  that  Horace  has  altered  the  story,  in  oider m  tatf 
to  suit  his  argmnent,  and  that,  if  Alexander  did  bestow  any  sum  of  tnoney  open  Caotnae 

was  on  condition  that  he  should  oever  write  about  him  again.  J>fc%«  Goid  pm, 

with  Philip's  head  upon  them,  tbence  called  PhUifpi. 

235.  Sed  vcluti  traetuia  voUm  Ubemque  remittunt,  &c.  "  lim  as  tnk,  wben  towtkei  *™ 
behind  it  a  mark  and  a  stain,  %o  writers,  generally  speaking,  soil  by  peltry  xene  &sr^ 

actk»ns.M  240.  AHut  L*sif.p*.    •*  Any  other  than  Lysippus."    Coropare  tbe  GuHto* 

iXXof  Avdrrav,  of  which  this  is  an  imitatton,  and  also  Explanatory  Notes,  Epi»  1  *■ 

 Dvccret  aera  fortis  Alezandri  vnltum  dmulantia.    "Mould  in  brass  th«w^*01  *e 

valiant  Aletander."   Literally,  ^fashion  tbe  brass  representing  thefeatum^  D*91 
when  npplied,  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  tnetal,  means  to  forge,  mould,  Wtoa 
according  to  some  proposed  model.   As  regards  Apelles  and  Lysippos,  eesumnlmfri** 

Classieal  Diet.  Anthon'*  ed.s.r.  241.  Quad  sijudiasim  subtUe  ridendts  ^ 

"  But  wert  thou  to  call  that  acute  perception,  wbich  he  possessed  in  cxaainins"» 
arts,  to«teraryproductions  and  to  these  girts  of  the  Muses,  tbou  woafdst  s^mt  tkafc 
hadbeenboro  tD  the  thick  air  of  tbe  Boeotians."  i.  e.  was  as  siupid  sssoy  »*c* 
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Boeotian  dullness  wasproverbial,  but  how  justly,  the  names  of  Pindar,  Epatninondas,  Fla- 
tarch,  aod  other  nativcs  of  this  country  with  sufficiently  prove.  Much  of  this  sarcasm  pir 
tbe  national  character  of  the  Boeotians  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  the  malignant  wit  of 
thcir  Attic  neighbours. 

245.  At  ,\eque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  judicia,  tic.  As  regards  the  connection  in  the  train  of 
ideas,  compire  thc  remarks  of  Ilurd :  "  The  poct  makes  a  double  use  of  the  Ul  judgment 
of  Alexandcr.  For  nothing  could  better  dcmonstrate  the  importance  of  poetry  to  tfae  ho» 
nour  of  greatness,  than  thatthis  illustrious  conqueror,  witbout  any  particular  knowledge  or 
discernment  in  the  art  itself,  should  think  himself  eonceroed  to  court  its  assbtance.  And, 
theo,  what  could  be  more  likely  to  engage  the  eroperor's  farther  protection  and  Ibve  of 
poetry,  than  the  insinuation  (which  is  made  with  infinite  address)  that,  as  he  honoured  it 
cqually,  so  he  underxtood  its  merits  muchbetter?  For  (from  lioe  245  to  248,.where,  by  a 
beautiful  conourrence,  the  flattery  of  his  prince  falls  in  with  tbe  more  honest  purpose  ot 
doing  jastice  to  the  memory  of  his  friends)  it  was  not  the  same  unintelligent  liberality, 
wbich  had  cberisbed  Choerilus,  that  poured  the  full  stream  of  Caesar*s  bounty  on  such 
persons  as  Varlus  and  VirgiL  And,  as  if  the  spirit  of  these  inimitable  poets  had,  at  o«cef 
seixed  him,  he  breaks  away  in  a  bolder  strain  (from  line  248  to  250)  to  sing  the  triumpbs  of 
an  art,  wbich  eipressed  the  manners  and  the  mtnd  in  fuller  and  more  durable  relief,  than 
painting  Or  even  sculpture  bad  ever  been  able  to  givv  to  tbe  external  figure :  and  (Crom 
line  250  to  the  end)  apologises  for  himself  in  adopting  the  humbler  epistolary  species,  when 
a  warmth  of  inelination  and  the  unrivalled  glories  of  his  prince  were  continually  urging 
ftim  on  to  the  nobler,  encomiastic  poetry.  His  excuse, in  short.  b  taken  from  the  conscious 
iuferiority  of  his  genios,  and  a  teodernesa  for  tbe  fame  of  the  emperor,  wbicb  is  never  more 
injured  thao  by  the  officious  sedutity  of  bad  poets  to  do  it  honour.  And  with  this  apology, 
one  while  condescending  to  tbe  unfeigned  humility  of  a  person,  sensible  of  thekind  and 
meaaare  of  bis  abilities,  and  then  agatn,  sustaining  itself  by  a  freedom,  and  even  fami- 
liarity,  wbich  reai  merit  knows,  on  certain  occasions,  to  take  without  offence,  the  episde 
concludes." 

246.  Multa  dantis  r.um  laude.  "  Witb  bigh  encomiums  on  the  part  of  bim  wbp  bestowed 
them."  Dantis  b  here  elegantly  substituted  for  tua.  Tbe  elausc  may  also  be  rendertd, 
but  witb  less  spirit,  "  with  great  praise  bestowed  upon  him  who  gave  them,"  i.  e.  bestowed 
by  those  who  have  received  the  favours  of  their  prince.— — 247.  Variut.  Compare  Expla- 
natory  Notes,  Ode  1.  6.  1.  248.  Nec  magut  expressi  vultus  per  aenea  siftna%  Slc.  As  regards 
the  seotiment  here  expressed,  compare  Ode  4.  8.  13.  *cqq.- — 250.  Jpparent.  Equivalent 

to  exsplendescunt.  Scrmones  rcpentes  per  humum.   The  poet  alludes  to  his  Satires  and 

Epistles.  251.  Quam  re$  compvncrc  gtstas.   "  Tban  tell  of  expioiU.''  252.  Arcesmon- 

Xibus  impositas.   The  aliusion  appears  lo  be  to  fortresses  erected  by  Augustus  to  defend  the 

borders  of  tbe  empire.  253.  Barbara  rcgna.    "  Barbarian  realms,"  i.  e.  the  many  Bar- 

bariao  kingdoms  subdued  by  thee.  255.  Claustraque  custodem  pacis  cehibentia  Janum. 

Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  4.  15.  8.  268.  ftccipit.   In  the  sense  of  admittit.  

260.  Sedulitas  auiem  slutte,  quem  dUigit,  urguet.  "For  officiousness  foolishly  dbgusts  tfae 
person  wbom  it  loves."— — 261.  Quum  se  eommcndat.  "  When  it  strives  to  recommend 
itself.*'— — 262.  Discit  Equivalent  bere  to  arripit.  Thc  allusion  b  to  tbe  tndividual  flat- 
teced  or  courted.— — 264.  NU  moror  ojficium.  '*  Ivalue  not  that  officious  respcct  which 
causos  me  uneasiness."  Iforace  is  generally  supposed  to  introduce  here  Maecenas,  or  some 
other  patron  of  the  day,  uttering  these  words,  and  cxpressing  the  annoyan^c  occasioned  by 
tbc  officiousness  of  poeticat  flalterers.— -Acnequc  fietoin  pejus  ruttu,  Slc.  "  And  neither 
have  I  the  wish  to  be  displayed  to  the  view  in  wax,  with  my  countenance  formed  for  the 

worse,"  i.  e.  with  disfigured  looks.-  267.  Pingui  munerc.   "  With  the  stupid  present,"  i.  e. 

carminc  pingui  Mincrva  facto.  Corapare  the  explanatton  of  Zeane  :  «  Pingui,  quod  ingcnw 
et  mrte  «rrtt.— 268.  C«m  scriptore  meo.  '«  With  my  panegyrbt."  Capsa  porrectut  aperta. 
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*  Stwtched  out  to  view  in  an  open  hox. '   Compare  the  - 
rectus:  fumsi  mortuui  in  feretro,"  and  also  that  of  IK*rinV:  -  v- 

f  avrnf  m  «f  erpositus»    Consult  Various  Readings.  269.  /»  rvwa  m  .  £ 

«reet  where  tbey  sell."    Literally:  «  into  tbe  street  that  sells."  Tbe 

meaot.  270.  Chartis  inepti».    The  aliusion  is  to  tvritiogs  »0  footi*  mi  9* cf  * 

nisa  ,  as  soon  to  find  their  way  to  the  grocers,  and  subserve  the  bambirr  tR  mk 
employment  of  wrappers  for  small  purcbases. 


«ProTLE  C.   Thia  Epistle  is  also  in  some  degree  criiical.    Jolios  Flom,s  v 

P°Ct  S'  °P  ,eav,n?  Rome  t0  ««end  Tiberius  in  one  of  his  abte 
«ked  Ilorace  to  send  him  some  lyric  poems:  and  wrote  to  bim  aAenrank  w 
ns  neglect.   Tbe  poet  offer*  various  excuses.    One  of  these  arose  fn»  ftafe 
bad  and  conce.ted  poets,  witl,  which  tbe  capital  swarmed.  Aecorf.rfpfc 

I»  ue°CtT     T\nmCrJ°n  ,heVanUy  °f  -°tempora^  aothorf 
compIimentstoeacholher,M  hilethewhole  is  animated  u  iU,  a  fine  snirif  «»«. 
w,U,  valuable  precepts  for  our  ins.ruc.tion  in  poetiy.-Trm  has  also 
■o  the  same  style  as  the  preceding  epistle. 


vLJ^ih  TVJHV 8 "C  in*v,Juale  wbo  hrined  part  of  the  retinue  of  T3*^ 
1  15  ,n$CJibtd  —  Aen,i  A»udingto  Tiberias  (0*5r- 

and  handsome  Irom  licad  lo  foot."   Candutiu  Htw..  ..„>  l        r  . 

„.„„,„„„,  ...  ,.  CMaitfa..  dnes  nol  here  refer  (o  Ihe  mnLix-- 

rnent.tors  .uppo»,  bot  to  tbe  eomptcion,  and  the  allusion  appear,  lo  be 
the  ijkt  look  of  healtb  ivbicb  tbe  sl.ve  u  said  to  h.ve,  a„d Th"^  °^ 
ant.fe.tar.in  the  ennmerati.n  of  hi,  good  qualitie,.-^  f£  J  i 

l.ecome,  and  .h.ll  be,  thine»   An  lmit.lion  of  ,he  ,«„„;„,  lan^*B. 
Nwmwm  m*>bu  «,,.   «  For  eight  tbou,a»d  sesterces."  A  little  over  tt. 
ltaCLZ7'  L'-  "  °f<"  l«me*-   -  A  sl.ve  ..fcbU 

whie A  -      Pr0n,P!  toanient*ni  «dobcyevery  „od  of  .««*-■ 

oof  of  h  ,  17.  V  6CnCralI!cn«  fof  «™»-  P»P«ly  denote,  .  sl.ve 
root  01  his  master.   Compare  Espl.natory  Notes,  Serm.  2  6  6«  r 

«reTKM'rVine  T6         kh0W,edge  °f  GnA  "   Tni»  ^-W 

"**„  *VUCn  sp1°ken  «  Rome    »  ™»<«  «.i»  als.  for  tbe  <fa  -> 

T  rature " ll  ,he  vuZ   «    '°?d  """^  °f  SUperi°r  "P"0'*''  we™  ^ 

— «.  ^.H,  9«,rffu  lmi(a6erie  uda.      Theu  wilt  .h.pe  any  thine  O0,  of  h*.  <  • 
nuebo,0,rtcl,y»  i.  e.  tbou  m.yest  mould  bi»  iu.o  any  df.pe  « 

^alZ'  rA"^"l^'i'0rS0U'e0'nCre1UirelenteW<'''  — *  *»* 
plaasmg  enough  to  0ne  wh0  i,  engaged  over  hi,  cup."  Compare  the  version  a1-1 

"  Er  singt  sogar,  nicht  eben  nach  der  Knnrt, 
dbch  angenehm  genug  zum  vollen  Becher. ' 

them  effthb^*»  ''°lQ>',fbour  "»»<'««  '»  »pcrs0n.»  11.  Omulm.  -J' 

(nemon  insh.nd».     Topmmtbem  olT  on  nnother.  12,  Ba  wruti  m  nalli. 
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ke»lly  drives  me  to  this  step."   Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring  :  "  Non  difficultas,  non 

*cs  atienum  me  cogit  ad  merces  cxtTitdcndas,"  Mce  sum  pauper  in  acrc.    "  I  am  in  rmrrow 

"ircumstances,  I  confess,  yet  owe  no  man  any  thing."  A  proverbial  expressiori  most  proba- 
t»ly.    The  scholiast  merely  remarks  in  explanaiion  nf  it :  "  hifiil  alicui  quidquam  dcbeoS' 

 13.  Mangonum.    Mango  is  thought  by  some  etyroologists  lo  be  shortened  from  manga- 

no,  a  derivalive  of  pdyyavov,  "  jugglery,  '  *'  deception."  Perhaps  the  other  meaning  of  pdy 
yavov,  «•  a  drog/  or  •*  paint,"  would  answer  better,  as  conveying  the  idea  of  an  artifice  re- 
sorted  to  by  tbe  slave-dealer  in  order  to  give  a  fresh  and  heallhy  appearance  to  tbe  slave 

orTercd  for  sale.  Non  tcmcrc  a  mc  quinsfcrrct  idem.    ••  It  is  not  evcry  one  that  would  rea- 

«lily  gctthe  same  bargain  at  my  bands."   The  comroon  language  of  knavish  dealers  in  ail 
agoa. — -14.  Semcl  hic  cessarit,  et,  ut  fit,  fcc.    "  Once,  indeed,  he  was  in  fault,  and  hid  him- 
sclf  bebind  the  stairs,  through  fear  of  the  pendent  whip,  as  was  natural  enoogh."   We  bave 
ndopted  the  arrangenient  of  Doring,  by  wbir.h  in  scalts  latuit  arejoined  in  construction, 
and  pendcntis  has  ageneral  reference  to  the  whip*s  banging  up  in  any  part  of  the  house. 
Thc  place  bchind  the  stairs,  in  a  Roman  house,  was  dark  and  fit  for  concealment,  and  hence 
Cicero  (pro  MU.  c.  15.)  in  speaking  of  Clndius,  observes,  "  cum  sc  Ulc  fugicns  in  scatarum  te- 
ncbris  abdidis$et.u   Most  commentators,  howevcr,  prefer  connectingpin/rcnits,  in  construc- 
tion,  with  tn  scalis,  giving  latuit  the  meaning  of  "  be  absconded,*'  and  supposing  it  to  be  al- 
ways  the  custom  at  Rome  for  the  whip  to  bang  on  the  stair-case,  in  orderthat  tbe  slaves 
might  have  the  fear  of  punishment  continually  before  tbeireyes.   (Compare,  in  (avoorof 
this  latter  opinion,  the  reroark*  of  Jacobsy  nd  Anthal.  Gr.  vot.  St.pt.  Z.p.  172.  who  refers  to 
Aristophanes,  Ran.  631  )   Whatever  thetrue  construction  may  be,  howevcr,  one  thing  at 
least  is  evident,  that  the  slave-dealer  endeavours,  by  the  tisc  of  cessarit,  tosraooth  over  the 
faults  of  his  slave,  when  it  is  very  apparent,  from  all  that  he  says  of  him,  that  he  was  an  ac- 

tual  runaway.  16.  Eiccpla  nihil  te  si  fuga  laedit.    "  If  his  running  away  and  hiding 

himself  on  that  occasion,  which  1  have  just  excepted,  does  not  offend  thec."  Abscondtng 
was  regarded  as  so  considerable  a  fault  in  the  case  of  a  slave,  that  a  dealer  was  obliged  to 
tnention  it  particularly,  or  the  sale  was  void. 

17.  Hlcferat  pretium,  potnae  seeurus,  opmor.  "  Tbe  slave-dealer  may  after  this,  I  thtnlc, 
carry  off  the  price,  fearless  of  any  legal  punishment."  The  poet  now  resumes.  Tbe  law 
cold  notreachthe  slave-merchant  in  sucli  n  case,  and  compel  him  to  pny  damages  or  refund 
the  purchase-money,  for  he  had  nctaally  spoken  of  the  slave's  having  once  been  a  fugitive, 

though  he  had  endeavoured,  by  his  language,  to  soften  down  the  offence.  18.  Prudcns 

rmitivitiosum  ;  dicta  tibi  cst  lex.  "  Tbou  hast  purchased,  witb  tbine  eyes  open,  a  good-for- 
nothiog  slave ;  tbe  condition  of  the  bargain  was  expressly  told  thee."  i.  e.  bis  having  once 

been  a  fugitive.  19.  Hunc.   Alluding  to  the  slavc-dealcr.  20.  Dixi  mc  pigrum  pro» 

ficiscenti  tibi,  dtc.  Tbe  connection  in  tbc  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows:  Thou  bast  no  better 
claim  on  me  in  the  present  instance  than  thou  wouldst  havc  on  the  slave-dealer  in  the  case 
wbich  I  have  just  put.  I  told  thee  expressly,  on  thy  departurc  from  Rome,  that  I  was  one 
of  indolent  habits,  and  totally  unfit  for  sucb  tasks,  and  yct,  notwithstanding  this,  tbou  com* 

plainest  of  my  not  wriling  to  thee  !  21 .  Talibus  ofjieiis prope  mancum.    **  That  I  was  alto- 

gether  unfit  for  such  tasks."  Literally,  "  that  I  was  almost  deprived  of  bands  for  such 
tasks."   A  strong  but  pleasing  expression.    Compare  the  remark  of  Torrentius :  "  Mancus 

proprie  sine  manu     Transfertur  ad  inanima  pro  debilis,  imbccillus,  inutilis."  23.  Quid 

tum  profeei,  &c.  "  What  did  I  gain  tben  when  I  told  thee  this,  if,  notwiihstandmg,  thott 
assailest  tbe  very  conditions  that  roake  for  roe  V  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring: 
"  Qmid  >r\ihx  profuit  libcra  pigritiae  mcae  in  scribendis  literis  proffssio,  si  nikitominus  de  iis, 

quae  ttcum  depactus  sum,  me  impugnas  ?  24.  Super  hoc.    "  Moreover. "  25.  Mcndkz. 

-  False  to  my  promise." 

26.  LucuUt  milcs,  dtc.  We  have  bere  the  second  excuse  that  Horace  assigns  for  not 
writing.  Apoet  ineasycircumstapcep  shoold  make  poetry  no  more  than  an  amnsemen  , 
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— CoUeetn  riatiea  multis  aernmnis.  '*  A  lirtle  stock  of  money  wbich  he  had  got  togtfer 
by  dint  of  niany  hardshlps."  The  idea  Implied  in  riatica  h,  sometbing  whicb  utofana 
tbe  means  of  futurc  support,  a*  well  as  of  present  comfort,  but  more  parttciilarij  fatfar- 
mer.  Compnr«  Ibe  eiplanatlon  of  DoVing  :  "  Viatica,  qn>bus  susteniatut  iditjur  r  tu  n*. 
tittm  dccurreret,,^  and  tbat  of  Bothc :  *•  Viatica,  eastrensem  pccuniam  koe  Ucj  Afwfr*»/,  rd 

facuUatti  d  peculium  militnm  ;  ut  Suct.  Caes.  68.  Gdl.  7.  27.    id  assem.  •  Fatirelr," 

or  more  titerally,  "totbe  last  penny."  30.  Pmctiaium  re^alc  toco  tlcjcrit,* nm, &e. 

m  He  dislodged,  as  the  story  goes,  a  royal  garrbon,  from  a  post  very  strongly  f«naVdaed 
rkh  in  many  thing*."  Tbe  allosion  in  ngale  is  either  to  Mithridates  or  Tigraannitali 
of  whom  Lncullus  carried  on  unr.  Dacier  is  in  favour  of  thc  latter,  and  ihinb  tfaa  & 
place  mcant  waa  Nisibis,  a  city  of  Mesopolamin,  in  wbieh  Ti^ranes  hadpatha  tirsee, 

with  a  large  garrison.  under  the  command  «f  his  brt.ther.  32.  Do»u  htmep»  Afctftr, 

to  the  lorqves,  phaltrae,  <tc  On  the  suhject  of  tbe  Roman  military  rewards,  ansA 
Brovkhu*.  ad  TihuU.  p.  23.  1  33.  Aceipit  et  bis  dena  snper  ttstcrtia  trewaaa.  "Bei* 
ceives,  besides,  twenty  thousand  seaterces."  Over  $G»0  of  our  carrency.— U.  hrnnr, 
•*Tbe  general."  The  tormpruolor  h  here  osed  in  its  earlier  acception.  Itaeoriawflj 
applied  to  all  who  etercised  either  civil  or  railitary  anthority  :  (Praetor  :  isenifmt  nrt 

et  cxcreitu  )  36.  Timido  quoqm.    **  Even  to  a  coward."— -39.  Po»t  hace  ilueOv,zn- 

tumvis  rusticur  inquii.    **  Upon  tbi*.  tbe  cunuing  fellow.  a  roere  rustrc  thouffc  brvw,rt- 

plied."  40.  Zomam.   <*  His  pursc."    Thc  girdle  or  belt  senred  eometim*  fonpaw 

More  eommonly ,  however,  the  purse  hung  from  the  neck.  Horace  applies  tha  itorj  to  te 
own  case.  The  soldier  fonght  bravely,  as  long  as  necessity  drove  bim  to  fherfep;  wi* 
bowever,  he  had  made  good  bis  losses,  he  concerned  himself  no  more  ahoot  ve  t)tur*(  <a 
desperate  enterprises.  So  the  poet,  while  his  means  werv  contracted,  wrote  rrrwifcri 
aupport.    Now,  however,  that  he  has  obtained  a  competency,  the  inciinatioa  ioritnt 


41.  Romae  nutriri  miki  contigit.    Horace  came  to  Rome  with  his  father,  at  the  i£  «* 
orten  years,  and  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  Orbilius  Pupillus.  Compare"!* 

of  Horace,"  page  ii.  of  thla  volame.  12.  hattu  Graiis  auantnm  noeuisstt  A<Mu 

poet  aUudes  to  the  liied  of  Homer,  whicb  he  read  at  acbool  with  hi.  preceptor,  in< 

wbich  the  Roman  youth  commonly  began  tbeir  studies.  43  Bonae  Athemx-  *W 

Atbens."   The  epithet  bere  applied  to  thia  celebrated  city  ia  pecoliariy  pleattep.  1W  a> 
etspeaks  of  it  in  the  lanpjage  of  fond  and  gratelui  recollection,  for  the  benrfits  ehioki 
tbere  received  in  tbe  roore  elevated  departments  of  instruction.— —  Artis.  Tb«  terraw » 
here  used  in  the  sense  of  doctrina,  "  iearniog,''  and  the  reference  is  to  the  pbilosopbicu  » 
dies  pursued  by  Horace  in  the  cnpital  of  Attica.— 44.  Seilieet  ut  possem  cura  ape*c 
rectum.    "  That  I  might  be  able,  naraely.  to  distinguisb  a  straicht  line  from  a  curre-"  Cst 
mealators  nrc  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the  aense  of  this  clauae.   Sanadon,  wbo  »  B 
lowed  by  Zeune,  Ddring,  and  otbers,  roaintains,  that  tbe  reCerence  U  simpiy  a  oonJ  nt 
and  taat  rectum  here  denotes  what  is  in  accordance  whb  the  precepts  of  virtae,  *te  T 
tvm  means  what  is  in  opposition  tb  tbem.   Fn*m  Ihis  explanatioa  we  take  the  libertvn'» 
sentiog.   Tbe  poet  evidently  alludes  to  the  geometrical  stndies,  wbich  were  dtecti  aV 
aoiutely  nccessary.  by  the  followers  of  the  Academy,  to  tbe  nn derttandiag of  ***** 
doctrines  that  were  taught  witbin  its  preeincts.    How  mueh  Plato,  indted,  vs\w4  e*u*+ 
tical  studies,  and  bow  oecessary  a  preparalion  be  thought  them  for  bigber  spec«i^>*P* 
pears  from  the  inscription  wbich  he  placed  over  the  door  of  hts  scbool :  0*-« ^•,rf*"s 
tialrw,  *'  Let  no  one  enter  herc  who  is  unacquainted  witfi  gcoraetry.,t'        ^**  Am&i 
mi.   AUudin^  to  tbe  school  of  Plato.   Tna  place,  which  the  pbilosopber  made  choice of  fer 
tbis  purpof>e,  was  n  pnblic  grove,  called  Academus,  which  received  it»apoellauoo-*ceor^D« 
to  some,  from  Hecademus,  who  left  it  to  the  citisens  for  the  purpoteof  gymos 
Adorned  with  statues,  tcmples,  and  sepuicbres,  planted  with  lofty  plaoe-tree», 
ed  by  a  gentle  strearo,  it  afforded  a  deligbtfal  retreat  foc  phUoaophy  and  the  mos*  Witbt1 
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tliis  enclosure  Plato  possessed,  as  n  part  of  bis  humble  patrimony,  purchased  at  tlic  price  of 
three  tliousand  drachraae,  a  sraall  garden,  in  wbich  he  opened  a  scbool  for  the  reception  of 
those  who  might  be  incliued  to  atteod  hU  instructions.  Hence  the  name  Academy,  given 
to  tbe  school  of  this  philosopber,  and  which  it  retaioed  long  after  bis  decease.  As  regards 
the  philosophical  studies  of  Horace,  compare  page  ii.  of  this  volume. 

47.  CivUis  acstus.  '*  The  tide  of  civil  comraotion."— — 48.  Caesaris  Augusti  non  respon- 
sura  iacertis.   "Destined  to  prove  an  unequal  matcb  for  tlie  strength  of  Augustus  Caesar." 

——49.  Simul.   For  simul  ac.  Philippi.   Compare  «•  Life  of  Horace,"  pugc  ii.  of  this 

volume.  Phillppi,  the  scene  of  the  memorable  coiiflicta  whicb  closed  the  lost  struggle  of 
Roman  freedom,  was  a  city  of  Thrace,  built  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the  aite  of  the  old 
Thasian  colony  of  Crenidae,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  mount  Pangneus.  The  valuable  gold 
and  silver  mincs  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  importance. 
When  Macedonia  and  Thrace  bccame  subject  to  tbe  Romaus,  Uie  advantages  altending  tue 
peculiar  situation  of  Philippi  induced  that  people  to  settle  a  coiony  there  ;  and  we  know, 
frora  tbe  Acts  of  tbe  Apostles  (16.  12.),  tliat  it  was  already  at  that  period  ooe  of  the 
most  flourisbiug  cilies  of  purt  of  thc  eropirc.    Its  ruins  still  rctain  tbe  name  of  FiliLak. 

{Mannert,  Gtogr.  vol.  7.  p.  232.)  50.  Decisis  humUcm  pennis,  inopcmquc,  &c.    "  Brought 

low  with  clipped  wings,  and  destitute  of  a  paternal  dwelling  and  cstatc."  i.  e.  and  stripped 
of  my  patrimouy. — —51.  Paupcrtas  impulit  audax,  &c.  .  We  must  not  understand  tbese 
vrords  literally,  asif  Horace  nevcr  wrote  verses  bcfore  the  battle  of  Philippi,  but  that  he 
did  not  apply  himself  to  poetry,  as  a  profession,  before  tbat  tirae.— — 52.  Scd,  quod  non 
dcsit,  habenlcm,  quae  poUnmt  unquam  satis  expurgare  cuutac,  &c.   "  But,  what  dosea  of 
bemlock  will  ever  sufficicntly  liberate  me  from  my  frenzy,  now  tbat  I  have  all  wbich  js 
sufficient  for  my  wants,  if  I  do  not  think  it  better  to  rest  than  to  write  verscs."  i.  e.  but, 
now,  having  a  competeocy  for  all  my  wants,  I  should  be  a  perfect  madman  to  abandon  a 
life  of  tramraillity,  and  set  up  again  for  a  poet,  and  no  bemlock  would  be  able  to  eipel  my 
freozy.    Commentators  are  puzzled  to  know  how  a  poison,  like  bemlock,  could  ever  have 
been  (aken  as  a  remedy.   Taken  in  a  Inrge  qtiantity  it  is  uadoubtedly  fatal,  and  it  waa  e«-  ■ 
ployed  in  thia  way  by  the  Atlicnians  for  tbe  purpose  of  dcspatching  criminaJs,  as  ihe  history 
of  Socrates  testifies ;  but  when  employed  in  sraali  portions  it  was  found  to  be  a  useful  mc- 
dicine.    Horace  speaks  of  it  here  as  a  frigorific.    For  an  enumeration  of  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  hemlock,  consuit  Sprcngcl,  Hutoirc  dt  la  Mtdccine,  rol.  5.  p.  474.  scqq.  (Frtnch 
transi.)    Thcrc  is  no  neccssity,  thcrcfore,  for  Lambinus  s  emendation  of  sicyac  ("  copping- 
glaases")  foc  cicutac,  although  this  would  prove,  it  is  confessed,  no  bad  remedy  againat  thc 
bnmoorof  makiug  verses,  especially  if  the  patient  vvere  well  scarified. 

55.  Singula  de  nobis  anni  pracdantur  cuntes ;  "  The  years,  that  go  by,  rob  us  of  one  tbing 
after  another."  Horace  now  brings  forward  his  third  reason  for  not  continubg'  to  wrjte 
verses.  He  was  at  this  time  in  his  fifty-firat  year,  and  too  old  for  the  task.  Compare  "  Chro- 
nological  Arrangement  of  tbe  works  of  Horacc,"  page  xnvii.  of  this  volume.— 67.  Tcndwt 
txlorqmcrc  poemata.   "  They  are  now  striviug  to  wrest  frora  me  poetry.''  i.  e.  to  deprive  me 

of  my  poetic  powers.  Quid  faciam  ois?  "  Wbat  wouldst  tbou  bave  me  do  1  i.  e.  on  wbat 

lctnd  of  verse  wouldst  tbou  have  me  employ  myself  f  —  ■■  68.  Denique  non  omncx  tadcm  mt". 
raniur  amantque.  Thc  diflerence  of  taites  amoog  mankind  furninhes  Horace  with  a  foorth 
eicuse,  such  as  it  is,  for  not  writing.   The  poet,  however,  knew  bis  own  powera  too  well  to 

be  mucb,  if  a<  all,  \n  earnest  here.  59.  Carmine.   "  ln  tyric  strains."  60,  Biawis 

sermonibus  ci  sale  nigro.  ♦«  Witb  satires  w  ritten  in  the  manner  of  Bion,  and  witJ»  the  kceoftst 
raillery."  The  individual  here  referred  to  under  toe  name  of  Bion,  is  tbe  sarae  thal  «ras 
surnamed  Boristhcnkcs,  from  his  native  place  Borysthenes.  ^le  was  both  a  philosopher  aed 
a  poet;  bnt,  as  a  poet,  remarkable  for  bis  bitter  and  virulent  satire.   He  belonged  to  the 

Cyreoaic  sect   Compare  Diogencs  Laertius,  4.  46.  seqq.  SaJe.  nigro.   Tbe  epitbet  nigro 

!i  here  uscd  with  peculiar  reference  to  tbe  icverity  of  tbe  satire  wiib  wbich  an  imttfiduaHs 
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fcssailed.  Ia  the  same  sense  the  verses  of  Archilochus  {Epist.  1. 19.  3.)  are  termed  Jtfi— 
61«  Tre*  mihi  convivae  prope  disscntirc  videntur.  "  They  appear  to  me  to  differ  ilcxistk: 
threc  guesta."  The  particle  of  comparison  (veUui  or  aieafi)  is  again  omitted,  ia  acrouisr. 
with  the  frequent custom  of  Horace.  Compare  note  on  verse  8.  The  \ax\\a,thor^L 
to  the  poet  to  ditfer  in  tbc  way  tbat  be  describes,  are  those  wbose  respective  UsxsioDinen 
of  poctry  be  bas  just  becn  describing.  64.  Incisum.      Of  unpleasant  savoc: 


65.  PracUr  cetera  "Aboveall."  Equivalenl  to  prae  caetcris  aliis.  Tbt  retsi  Utt 
assigned  is  not,  like  the  last,  a  mere  pretest.  The  noise  and  busl!e  of  a  greai  dftr, led tbe 
vartety  of  busiuess  transacted  there,  occasion  ^uch  distracticn  of  spirit  asautsteitf  ptttty 
disturb  u  poet's  commerce  with  tbe  muse.— — 67.  Uic  syonsum  vocat.   "  This oat etlls  »c 

to  go  bail  for  him."  Auditum  scripta.   "  To  hear  him  read  his  works."  AUooajtoifcs 

custom  of  an  author's  readiog  his  productions  betorc  friend>,  and  reqaestiog  their  apaae 

upon  the  merits  of  tbe  piec«  or  pieces.  08.  Cubat.    "  Lies  sick."  Compsre  1 

9.  18.  /n  colU  Quirini  hie  extremo  in  Acentino.   The  Mons  Quirinalis  wn  f  tk  Dotlitr. 

eitremity  of  tbe  city :  and  the  Mons  Atcntinus,  at  the  southern.  Heoce  tbe  fmtia 
the  expression  which  follows:  "  inkiro7/a  humane  commoda."  Tbe  Quiriual  n<*tta™l 
tts  oame,  according  to  the  Roman  writers,  from  Quirinus,  or  Roroulus,  whobsd  i  fcsrfc 
erected  here,  on  the  spot  where  he  is  said  to  bave  appeared  to  Julius  Proculos.  (C«?s« 
Plutareh,  vit.  Rom.—Lity.  1.  IGi^Aurtl.  Fkt.  ril.  Hom.)  The  temple  wasfct 
Numa  (XHcm.  Hal.  2.63.),  but  was  afterwards  recnnstructed  with  grealer  oujnifictflc^} 
Papirius  Cursor,tbe  dictator.  (Lir.  10.46.;  Some  vesliges  of  the  ediGce  areaiitoeje*  « 
tbe  gardensof  tbe  Jesuits,  close  to  tbe  church  of  St.  Andrea,  a  Monte  Caro&f.  A>  reproJ 
the  Aventine  mount,  the  origin  of  the  name  seems  quite  undetermined.  tbofl^t™ 
rently  reported  to  have  been  derived  from  Aventinus  Silvius,  king  of  Albt,  stoswh- 
ried  there.  One  part  of  this  mount  was  called  Remuria,  from  Remus,  wbo  b  «4toktve 
taken  bis  station  bere  when  consulting  the  auspicps  wilb  a  view  to  the  foooding  i ifcas 
Compare  Fcttus,  s.  v.  Remurinus  Ager.  .«  Renturinu*  nger  dictus,  quia pesttssv**^* 
ct  habitatio  Remi.  Remuria  tfero  in  Avcntino  ditta,  namque  Avtntivum  i»  aai  WiK* 
gisse  Rcmum  dicunt ;  unde  nocitatam  Remuream  aiunt,  tocum  summo  AvaUiti»,  a*  «>* 


70.  Intervalla  humane  commoda.  "  A  comfortable  distance  for  a  mao  to  vuV  » 
ironical  allusion  to  the  great  distance  between  the  Quirinal  and  Aventine  taooob.  Coaaff 
the  commenceraent  of  the  preteding  note.  Voss  renders  humanc  commda  b/,  '** 
hllbscher  Gcm&chlichkext and  Wieland,  the  whole  eipression  by,  "  eia  bflbscaw  I» 
cbenraum."    Neither  of  them,  however,  appears  to  have  given  the  foll  foreeof***a. 

 Verum  purac  snnt  plateae,  &c.   The  poet  here  supposes  Florus,  or  sotne  oiberpen*» 

urge  this  in  reply.    'Tis  true,  it  is  a  long  way  between  the  Qmrinal  and  Areoiioe,  "k1 
the  streets  are  clear,"  and  one  can  meditate  uninterrupted  by  the  way. — 71 
caiidus  mulis  "crulisquc  rcdcmtor.    The  poet  rejoins  :  Ayc,  indeed,  the  stwtsare  wrjd*: 
"  A  builder,  for  instance,  in  a  great  beat,  burries  along  with  his  mules  and  porterv' 

may  be  rendered  more  familiariy;  "  puffing  and  blowing.n  Rcdtmtor.  BftkiWB 

meant  a  cootractor  or  master-builder.   Compare  Ode  &  1.  35.  73.  TorqM  uxi***, 

nunc  ingens  mnchina  ti/mum.    "  A  roachine  rears  at  one  moment  a  stone.  M  "P011 
derous  beam."  Torquct  does  not  bere  refer,  as  some  commentators  suppose,»^11"^?111» 
along  of  the  articles  alluded  lo,  but  to  their  being  raised  on  bigh,  eitber  by  notfcf " 
lass  or  a  combination  of  pulleys.      74.  Tristia  robnstis  luctan/urfuncrapls^ 
clsewhcre  takes  notice  of  tbe  confusion  and  tumult  occasioned  at  Rome  6y  tbe m« 
fonerals  and  waggons.  Serm.  1.  &  42. 

78.  HiU  eliens  Bacchi.  M  Due  worshippers  of  Bacchus."  i.  e.  duly  earo/led  ibosj  * 
followers  of  Bacchus.   This  deity,  as  well  as  Apollo,  was  regarded  u  a  Mtlvj &^ 
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the  poets,  and  one  of  the  suraniits  of  Parnassus  was  sacred  to  bira.  80.  Et  toutacta  sequi 

vcstigi*  vatum  ?  '<  And  to  tread  close  in  the  footsteps  of  genuinebards,  until  I  succeed  in 
comiog  up  with  theca  ?"  Consult  Varions  Readings.— -81.  tngenivm,  sibiquod  tacuas  de* 
itmsit  Athcnas.  '<  A  man  of  genius,  who  has  chosen  for  himself  tbe  calm  retreat  ot  Athens." 
Ingenium  quod  is  here  put  for  Ingcniosus  qui.  As  regards  the  epithet  tacuas,  compare  Ex- 
planatory  Notee,  Epist  1.  7.  46.  The  connection  in  the  train  of  ideas  should  be  here  care- 
iully  noted.  !t  had  been  objected  to  Jlorace,  that  he  might  very  well  make  verses  in  walk- 
ng  along  tbe  streets.  He  is  not  satiafied  wilb  sbowiug  tbat  this  notion  is  (tdse ;  he  wiil  also 
»how  it  to  be  ridicnlous.  For,  says  he,  at  Alhens  itself,  a  city  of  but  scanty  population  com- 
>ared  with  Rome,  a  man  of  genius,  who  applies  himself  to  study,  wbo  bas  ran  througfa  u 
;ourse  of  pbilosophy,  and  spent  seven  years  among  books,  is  yet  sore  lo  enconnter  tbe  ridi- 

uJe  of  the  pcople,  if  he  comes  forth  pensive  aod  plunged  in  tbought.  How  then  can  any 
>ne  imagine  that  1'should  follow  this  line  of  condoct  at  Rome?  Would  tbey  not  have  stili 
nore  reasoo  lo  deride  me  ?  Horace  says  ingenium,  "  a  raan  of  genius,"  in  order  to  give  his 
rgument  the  more  strengtb.   For,  if  such  a  man  could  not  escape  ridicule  even  in  Atbens, 

city  accustomed  to  tbe  waysand  nabits  of  philosophcrs,  how  could  tbe  poet  hope  to  avoid 

:  at  Rome,  a  city  in  every  respect  so  different  ?  84.  Hic.  Referring  to  Rome. — —85. 

:t  tempestatibus  urbis.   "  And  tbe  tempestuous  hurry  of  tbe  city." 

i  87.  Anetor  erat  Romac  consnlto  rhctor,  &e.  "  A  rbetorician,  nt  Rome,  proposcd  to  a  law- 
»r#  tbat  tbe  one  ahonldhear,  ln  whatevcr  tbe  other  said,  nothingbut  praises  of  himself." 
e.  that  they  sboald  be  constantly  praising  one  anotber.  Horace  herc  abruptly  pasecs  to 
nother  reeson  for  not  eompesing  venes,  the  gross  flattery,  nemely,  which  the  poets  of  thc 
ay  were  wont  to  laviah  upon  one  another.  There  were,  saysbe,  tuo  persons  et  Rome,  a 
leiorician  and  a  lnwyer,  who  agreed  to  bespatter  each  other  with  praise  wbenever  tbey 
*d  «n  opportOnity.  Tbe  lawyer  was  to  cail  tbe  rbetorician  a  raost  eloqoent  man,  a  se- 
ind  Qracchna ;  tbe  rbetorieian  Was  to  speak  of  the  profound  learning  of  the  lawyer,  and 
i&8  to  styJe  him  a  second  Aluciu?    Jost  so,  observes  Horace,  do  the  poets  act  nt  the  present 

17.    Coosull  Various  Readings.  89.  Graedtus.   The  ailnsion  is  ro  Tiberins  Graechu*, 

wbose  powers,  as  a  public  speaker,  Cicero  makes  distinguhhed  mention  in  his  Bnitus,  c. 
\  Mucius.  Referringto  Mucius  Scaevola,  the  drstingoisbed  lawyer,  who  Is  catled 
7  Cicero,  a  Jurieptritorum  eloquentissimns  ct  eloquattium  jvrispcritistimus.'y  (Or.  1.  3.)  Com- 

_TO  Emcsti,  Clao.  Cie.  Index  Wstoricue,  «.  e.  Mucius.  'Kh  Qtti  minus  argutos  tcxat  furot  it- 

poeias  ?  "  Inwhat  respect  doe#  tbnt  madness  exercise  less  inflnence  upon  the  melodious 
jcts  of  the  day  t"  The  epithet  argutos  io  tronical.   Byfuror  is  meant  the  desire  of  being 

aded  by  others,  araounting  to  a  perfect  madoess.  91.  Carmina  compdiio,  hic  degos.  Tlie 

kjL,  Iti  orderthe  betterto  laogh  at  them,  here  nnmbers  himself  among  his  brotber  bardi, 
amm  iniluenced  by  the  same  love  of  praise.  If  I,  observes  be,  compose  odes,  and  another 
ie  elegies,  what  wonders  in  their  way,  what  master|Jiec*s  of  slrfl),  finished  by  the' very 

mda  of  tbe  muses  themselves,  do  our  respective  productions  appear  to  each  other !  92. 

xUutumaue  novtm  Musis.   "  And  polished  hy  tbe  hands  of  the  nine  Moscs."   Compare  tbe 

•eolc  expressionsyXmrrdf  and  ra«*rdf,  and  a!so  Epist.  ad  Pis.  442.  93.  Quanto  cum  faslu, 

inta  molimine,  Soc.  "  WHh  what  a  haughty  look,  with  bow  important  an  air,  do  we  survey 
1  tempie  of  Apollo,  open  to  Roman  bards."  A  laughabie  description  of  poetic  vanity. 
jmparc,  as  rcgards  the  forcc  of  molimim,  the  remark  of  Doring  :  "  Egregic  molimen  dc- 
nul  ridiculwn  studinm,  qno  quis  vel  gressu  ad  certam  mettsurafH  dirocto,  tcl  aito  $upcrcffiot  tcl 

ocururue  alio  corporis  habitn  Hignitatis  tt  graritatis  speciern  ajftjtat  et  induit."  94.  (acuam 

ttrusnis  ratibvs.   Eqnhralent  to  patcntcm  poctis  Romanis.   The  allusion  is  to  the  temple  ol 
nollo,  wbere  the  poets  were  accustomed  to  reed  their  productions. 

« 

95    Sequete.   "  Follow  us  within."   Equi valent  to  stquere  noo  in  tcmplum.  96.  Fcrat. 

the  sense  of  proftrat.  I  a  rtcUet.  97.  Coedimvr,  et  totidem  ptagis  cmsumimus  hoslem, 

c.    '*  I»ike  Staoite  gladiajton,  lu  slow  conflict,  at  early  candJe  light.  we  rcceive  blowf 
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aod  wear  outour  ontagonist  by  as  many  io  returu."  Tbese  bad  poets,  payin^  tkeir  ctaa> 
ments  to  each  other,  are  pleasantly  compared  to  gladiators  fighling  witb  foils.  Tfce  tirtaVs 
perfectly  barmless,  and  the  sport  continues  a loog  tlme,  (Unto  dueUo.)  These  dtarsioei  we* 
usually  at  entertainments,  by  early  caodle-light,  and  tbe  gladiators  were  armedlikf  ucifC. 

Samnites.    Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  13.  36.  Puncto  iilius.  "Bf  iBrfltc" 

i.  e.  in  his  estimation.  The  allusion  is  to  the  mode  of  counting  tbe  votes  at  fe  bou  co 
mitia,  by  means  of  dots  or  points.   Compare  Epist.  ad  Pis.  343.    *«  Omnt  tuh  pam,  f» 

miseuU  utiU  dulci."  101.  Mimnermus.    Compare  Epist.  1.  6.  65.  101.  Baawopav 

minecnscit.  "  And  increases-in  imoortance  through  the  wished-for  appellati»*— 1M. 
Finitis  studiii  et  menU  reecpta.    "  Having  finished  my  poetical  studies,  and  recovpwi  «»• 

tson."  105.  Impune.   •»  Boldly."   Witbout  fear  of  their  rcsentmenL — »1.  Sofat 

5rri6cTU€s,  e/  se  vcncrantur,  Lc  The  pleasure  of  making  verses,  observes  Saaasw.  s  t 
great  tomptation,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  pleasure.  Every  poet,  in  the  momeatof  wrirj^i» 
cies  he  performa  wonders ;  but  wben  the  ardour  of  iraagination  has  gone  bv.  i  pxi  jvt 
will  esamine  his  work  in  cool  blood,  and  sball  find  it  stnk  ereatly  in  his  owa  esfceo,  Oi 
the  other  hand,  the  more  a  bad  poet  reads  bis  productions  over,  tbe  more  besAwed 
with  them,  te  vencratur  amalque. 

109.  At  qui  Ugitimum  cupkt  fcciuc  pofma.  Horace,  afler  having  described\  is  ibhbjsj  r 
lours,  tbe  vanity  and  conceitof  bad  poets,  now  draws  a  picture  of  a  good  one,  ani  linate 
some  excellent  precepts  for  tbe  guidance  of  writers.  This  is  a  contiooauoo  of  hb  rets» 
ing.  He  has  shown  that  a  poet,  foolishly  pleased  with  bis  own  works,  draws  aaoa  haws 
ridicule  aud  contempt,  and  he  here  speaks  of  the  great  eiertion  requisite  topveTahe»  • 
poem.    Hence  be  concludes  tbat  poetry  is  a  task  in  which  oo  wise  and  prn:»:  caa 

ever  engage.  -Legitimum  po€ma.   "  A  genuine  poem,"  i.  e.  one  composed  ooeHatec: 

with  all  tbe  rules  and  precepts  of  art.  »110.  Cum  tahulis  animum  censorv  aasGS.  Ta* 

idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  this.  tbat  such  a  writer  as  the  one  bere  describeiti  tsr 
his  waxed  tahlets,  on  whicb  be  is  goiug  to  cotnpose  his  strains,  with  the  sameteeliBStttfi 
impartial  critic  will  take  up  the  tablets  that  are  to  contain  his  criticisnas.   For,  as  a 
bonest  critic  will  mark  whatever  faults  are  deserving  of  being  noted,  so  a  gooo*  p*** 
correct  whatever  things  appear  in  his  own  productions  worthy  of  correction.— 111  -te 

bit.   ,l  He  will  not  hesitate."  113.  Moxcr*  loco.    '»  To  remove.*'   We  wo«W»r.i^ 

raodern  phraseology,  "  to  blot  out"  1 14.  Inira  pcnetralia  VesUu.    «  Within  thc 

sanctuary  of  Vesta,"  i.  e.  within  the  recesses  of  his  cabinet  or  closet.  Penetrdm  Faw*» 
figurative  expression.  None  but  the  Pontifex  Maximus  was  allowed  to  «ntcrwiUaB  o* 
.  most  shrine  of  tbe  temple  of  Vesta,  and  with  this  sacred  place  is  thc  poefs  caliaetoaao^ 
ilere  his  works  are  in  aprivileged  abode,  inaccessible  to  the  criticismaof  tbe  nobGc,u*>'' 
liere  that  the  poet  bimself  should  act  tbe  part  of  a  rigid  censor,  retrench  wbtlever  *»* 
fluous,  and  give  the  rtnishing  hand  to  his  pieces. 

115.  Obscurata  diu  popuU  bonus  frnet,  &c.  Tbe  order  of  construction  is  sc  fotk*  ■*t-L' 
(poeta  vel  scriptor)  cructotqucin  lucem  proferct  populo,  cui  illa  diu  obscurati 
vocabuUi  rcrum,  quae,  mcmorata  priscis  CatonUnu  atque  CcUiegis,  infomms  sitns  d  «rs*^ 

nunepremit.  116.  Speciosa.   "  Expressive."  U7.  McmoroAa*  Used." 

usurpata.  Priscis  Catonibus  atque  Cethegis.    Cato  the  censor  is  here  meaataW*e«p> 

tbet  applied  to  him  is  intended  to  refer  to  his  observance  of  lhe  plain  and  auil^*?otcafB, 
the  «olden  time.'  Compare  Ode  3.21.11.  The  otber  allusion  is  to  KC«lk?B. «» 
was  consul  A.  U.  C.  543,  and  of  whom  Cicero  makes  mentioo,  dc  Sesuct.  14— Ui  * 

informis.   "  Unsightly  mould."  119.  Quae  genilor  produxcrit  usus.    "  WfesoJH^  * 

parentof  language,  shall  have  produced  "  Comparo  Epist.ad  Pi*.  71.  seaq. — 1&  f- 
mcns.  To  be  pronounced,  in  metrical  readisg,  vcmcns.  Consult  Various  Kwdia^--^* 
Fundcl  opcs.  «  He  will  pour  forth  his  treasurcs."  By  opes  we  must  bere  unikr?1^»'4 
jbundence  of  words  eod  <enttment5.  122.  Luxuriantia  compesect.    '  Bt  wi1J.Tr> 
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every  Iuxuriance."   Compare  the  rcmark  of  Diiring:  "  Quat  tn  nimiam  abundantiam  txcrt- 

verunt,recidet  utabundantcs  ramosin  arboribus  luxurianlibus."  123.  Lecabit.    "He  will 

polish."  Firtute  rarentia.  "  Whatever  is  devoid  of  elegance."  Tollet.    Equivalent  to 

delebit.    Compare  Eiplanatory  Nntes,  Serm.  1.  4.  11.  124.  Lwtentis  sycciem  dabit,  et  tor- 

quebitur,  &ic.  "  He  will  exhibit  the  appearance  of  one  sporting,  and  will  keep  turning  about 
as  he,  who  one  while  dances  the  part  of  asatyr,  at  another  that  of  a  clownish  Cyclops."  A 
figurative  alluslon  to  the  pantomimes  of  the  day,  in  which  they  expressed  by  dancing,  aod 
the  movement  of  their  bodies,  the  passions,  thoughts  and  actions  of  any  character  they  as- 
sumed ;  as,  forexarnple,  that  of  asatyr,  or  of  a  cyclops.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm. 
1.  5.  63.  The  idea  intended  to  be  coovcyed  by  tbe  whole  passage  is  tbis:  that,  as  the  actor 
who  dances  thc  part  of  a  saiyr,  or  a  cyclops,  throws  himself  into  diflerent  attitudes,  and 
moves  his  limbs  in  various  ways,  so  be  wbo  composes  verses  should  transpose,  vary,  bring 
forward,  draw  back,  and,  in  general,  keep  shifting  bis  words  and  expressions  in  every  pos»- 
sible  variety  of  way. 

126.  PraetuUrim  scriptor  detirus  inersque  videri,  &c.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  had  ratber  be 
esteemed  a  foolish  and  dull  writer,  provided  my  owo  faults  please  me,  or  at  least  escape  my 
notice,  than  be  wise  and  a  prey  to  continual  vexation."  The  poet  meanj,  that  he  would 
rather  be  a  bad  poet,  if  be  could  only  imagin*  himself  the  contrary,  than  a  good  one  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  toil  and  vexation.  As  regards  the  force  of  the  subjunctive  in  practn- 
lcrim,  which  we  have  endeuvoured  to  express  in  the  translation,  compare  Zumpt.L.  G.p. 

331.  Kenrick'8  trans.  2d.  ed.-  128.  Ringi.   The  deponent  ringor  literally  means,  "  to  show 

tbe  teeth  like  a  dog,"  "  to  snarl."  It  is  then  taken  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  signifies,  "  to 
fret,  chafe,  or  fume,"  &c.— Fuit  haud  ignobitis  Jirgis,  hc.  Tbe  poet  here  gives  an  arous- 
ing  illustration  of  what  be  hasjust  been  asserting.   Aristotle  {de  Mirab.  JlutcuU.  inti.)  tells  a 

similar  story,  but  makes  it  to  have  happened  at  Abydos.  131.  Servaret.    "  Discharged." 

In  tbe  sense  of  observaret,  or  exstqucrctur.  134.  Et  signo  taeso  non  insanire  lagenae.  "  And 

would  not  rave  if  the  seal  of  a  bottle  were  broken."   The  ancients  generally  sealed  a  full 

bottle  or  flask,  to  prevent  thcir  slaves  from  stealing  the  wine.  137.  EUeboro.  Compare 

Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  3.  82.  Morbum.   Alluding  to  his  madoess,  wbich  the  addi- 

tlon  of  biUm  serves  more  clearly  to  indicate.  Hence  the  expression  atrabilis,  so  frequantly 
osed  in  the  sense  of  huania.  140.  Pretum  meiJis.   Consult  Various  Readings. 

141.  Ninxirum  sapere  est  abjtctis  utile  nugis,  iic.  "  Such  being  the  case,  it  certainly  w  bet- 
ter  for  us  to  renounce  trifles  and  turn  to  tbe  precepts  of  wisdom,  and  to  leave  to  youth  those 
amusetnents  which  are  more  suited  to  their  age."  The  poet  now  takes  a  more  serious  view 
ef  the  subject,  and  this  forms  the  seventh  excuse.  He  has  put  it  last  that  he  migbt  more  na- 
turally  fall  into  the  vein  of  morality  which  concludes  his  epistle.  He  would  convince  us, 
that  good  sense  does  not  consist  in  making  verses,  and  ranging  words  in  poetical  harmony, 
but  in  regulating  our  aetions  according  to  the  better  harmooy  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  "  Sed 

verae  numerosque  modosque  cdiscere  vitae."  146.  Quocirca  mecum  loquor  haec,  tacitusque 

rccordor.  "  It  is  for  thts  reasoa  that  I  commune  as  follows  with  myself,  and  silently  re- 
volve  in  my  own  mind."  Tbe  remainder  of  the  epistle  is  a  conversation  which  tbe  poet 
holds  with  himself.  This  soliloquy  is  designed  to  make  his  reasons  come  with  a  better 
grace  to  bis  friend,  and  enuble  Horace  the  more  easily  to  correct  his  ambition,  avarice, 
and  those  other  vices  to  which  he  was  subject.— 146.  Si  tibi  nulla  sitim  fmiret  copia  lym- 
phae^  dtc  Thiswasaway  of  reasoning  employed  bythe  philosopher  Aristippus,  as  PIu» 
tarch  has  preserved  it  to  us  in  his  Treatise  against  Avarice.  He  who  eats  and  drinks  a  great 
deal  without  allaying  his  appetite,  has  recourse  to  physicians,  wanls  to  know  his  malady,  and 
what  is  to  be  done  for  a  cure.  But  the  man,  who  has  already  Cve  rich  beds,  and  thirsts 
after  ten ;  who  has  large  possessions  and  store  of  money,  yet  is  never  satisfied  but  still 
desircs  more,  and  spends  day  and  night  in  heaping  up :  this  man,  I  say,  never  dreams  ot 
applying  for  relief,  or  of  enquiring  nfter  the  cause  of  hi*  malady.  151.  Audieras.  cui 
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remdidonarcnl,  kc  Tbe  stoics  taught  tbat  the  wbe  manalone  was  rich.  Battbe«ier? 
otbers  who  overturned  thie  doctrine,  and  maintained  tbe  direct  contrary.  Hocace,  thenfct 
reasons  against  tbb  lalter  position,  and  endeavours  to  show  its  absurdity.  TWbast  kn 
clways  told  that  richesbanbbed  folly,  and  that  to  be  rich  aod  to  be  wise  were  ibt  <aae;  1* 
tfaon  bast  satisfied  thyself  that  the  increase  of  tby  riches  has  added  ootbing  totbwodoo. 
andyetthou  aKstill  hearkening  to  the  same  deceitful  teachers. — —152.  /Jh  intot  Up* 
valent  to  ab  to  fugtre.— — 163.  Et  quum  sis  ntitih  safiientior,  tx  quo  ptmm  u.  "Ad4 

though  thou  art  oolhing  wiser,  since  thou  art  become  richer."  166.  Acsu*.  *Tami* 

t?eed." 

158.  Siproprium  cst,  quod  quis  libra  mertaius  et  aere  est.  &c    "  If  what  one  brfi  tttaS 
the  requisite  formalities  is  his  own  property ;  on  the  otber  hand,  tbere  are  eertaii !hnp. to 
whieb,  if  thou  believest  the  lawyers,  use  gives  a  rignt."   The  espression  e*-d  fa  ow 
mertatuo  tt  arreett  (literally,  "whatone  bas  purchased  with  thc  balanee  aad  pieee «( sc 
ney,")  refers  to  the  Roman  mode  of  transferring  propcrty.    In  tbe  reign  of  Seiri'»  ToFrj 
raoney  was  firstcoined  at  Rome,  and  that,  too,  only  of  brass.   Preyious  to  lhaererrtkie|  , 
went  by  weight.   In  the  alienation  thcrefore  of  property  by  sale,  as  well  tu  utfkfrtao* 
actions  wbere  a  sale,  eithcr  real  or  imaginary,  formed  a  part,  the  old  Roman  rwecws  aJ- 
ways  retained,  even  as  late  as  the  days  of  Horaoe,  and  later.   A  tibripens,  \ul&o%\\m& 
balancc,  was  always  present  attfaeie  forniaUties,  and  tbe  purchaser,  havinga  bfufsccn* 
bis  baod,  struck  the  balance  with  this,  and  theo  gav»  U  to  the  otber  party  by  wsy  of  pnet 

 159.  Maneipat  usus.   To  prevent  the  perpetual  vesatinn  of  law-saaV>"  Uwi  ia* 

ordained,  that  possession  and  enjoyment  for  a  certain  numbcr  o£  vears,  should  cxk  t 
titla  to  property.   Thb  b  what  the  lawyers  term  the  rigbt  of  prescriptioo,  uw*?* 

160.  Qjui  tt- paseit  ager,  tttus  e*l.  The  poet  is  hcre  arguing  agatnst tbe  fofly  tfkapc; 
up  mooey  witha  view  to  purchase  lands;  and  contends,  ihat  ibey  who  have  »c»t  wietd 
ground,  are  yet,  in  fact,  proprietors  of  wbatever  lands  yield  the  producUou*  wfaidtyb* 

 Orbi.  The  individual  hcre  alludcri  to  appears  to  have  been  somc  weeJthy  pe»«.vfc» 

steward  sold  annually  for  him  large  quaotities  of  grain  and  otber  thinp,  the  pradwtf* 

extensive  possessions.  161.  Qkmjm  segcits  oceat.   u  Wfaea  he  harrnws  tbe  W4'  fc 

segdes  is  here  meant  the  arable  land,  which-  b  gcttiag  prepared  by  the  harrow  fof  law* 

ccption  of  tbe  grain.  162.  Te  doninum  scntit.   "  Feels  that  thou  art  the troe Uri d 

soil.*'  i  e.  well  knows  that  the  produce  is  intended  for  thee,  and  that,  thos  fsr,  tbot «1, t» 
a]l  intents  and  purposes,  the  truc  owner.— — -165.  Emtum.    Purcbased  origioallr  by 
but  to  which  thou  also  bast,  in  one  sense,  acquired  the  title  of  proprietor,  nol  ioded  wi 
sinelc  large  paymcnt,  Hke  tbat  of  Orbius,  but  by  tbe  constant  purchase  of  tbe  prodnec  iei 
land.       106.  Quid  nfert,  vioas  nMmerato  nupcr  an  olim  ?  lic.    Tbe  idea  inteodH 
conveyed  is  this :  What  difference  docs  it  roake,  whotber  tliou  Uvest  oa  tnooey 
just  now,  or  several  years  ago  7  (i.  e.  whetber  tbe  articles  on  wbifii  thou  art  teednf*' 
porcbased  jost  now  from  the  lands  of  anotber,  orwbetber  tbey  arc  the  nrodncerfa* 
boogbt  by  thce  many  years  since).   He  who  porchased,  some  time  ago,  possesfioaf  a* 
in  the  neigbbourhood  either  of  Arkia  or  of  Veii,  payi.as  weil  aa  thoa,  fortbepU*,^ 
he  saps  on,  though  perbaps  be  fancies  quite  otberwise ;  be  boils  his  potatnigHt  r**"* 
that  he  has  bought  even  as  thou  dost.  And,  thoagh,  wbea  be  surveyshb  psf^^ 
says,  '  this  landis  roine,'  yet  tbe  land,  in  fact,  is  oot  hb,  any  more  thaa  itbte*  wsaw 
can  that  be  called  the  property  of  any  one»  wbich  in  the  sbort  spaee  of  an  hov.  *>J  cbanje 
masters,  and  come  into  the  possession  of  another  by  gift,  by  sale,  by  violcacA»^ *alb 
 Numtrato.    Supply  nummo. 

167.  Aridni.   For  an  account  of  Aricia,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Sem.1-  5  1.-* 
renmfb.   Thc  city  of  Veii  wasone  of  the  most  famous  in  ancient  Etroris  U 
north-east  of  Rome,  but  its  esact  position  was  never  clearly  nscertaiaed  antil  HoUtetf»* 
rected  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to  th«  spot  known  by  the  oame  of  Vlsda  Ftrmst.  & 
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ailuatc  about  a  mile  and  a  balf  to  tb*  nortb-east  of  tbe  tnodern  pcst-house  of  la  Siorta. 
(Holsten.  Adnot.  p.  53aod  54.  Compare  Nardini  Vtio  Jlntico.)  The  nuroerous  remains  of 
ootiqoity  fouod  there  a  few  years  ago  bave  placed  this  poiot  beyond  diapote.  (JVieay  Viag- 
gio  Antiquario,  rot.  \.p.  67.)  D'Antille  with  bis  usual  accoraey,  (jfnoi.  Gofegr.  jj.  128.)  has 
made  out  tbe  distance  from  Rorae  by  tbe  old  Veian  way  to  lie  eiactly  eleveo  miles,  whieh 
agree*  sufficieotly  wttb  the  100  atadia  of  Dion.  Hal.  (8.  64.)  bot  the  eipreasion  of  Lhry  <fi. 
4.)"  intravicesimumlapidemr  i*  much  more  indefioite.  it  is  very  probable,  that,  in  h» 
time.  tbe  position  of  tbe  old  towu  was  Uttle  known,  a  new  eity  called  Colonia  Vtitns  baving 
effaced  the  recollection  of  the  more  ancient  Veii.  (FVoati».  dt  Cot.—Cramers  Arnent  liaty, 

90U  1.  p.  236.)  170.  Sod  vocat  ntque  suum,  qua  populus  ndsita,  &c.   u  Aad  yet  he  calls  the 

landhisown,  as  far  as  where  the  planted  poplar  preventa  quarrels  among  neighbours,  by 
roeans  of  tbe  limit  whicb  it  fises."  Uique  must  be  joioed  in  construction  with  qua,  as  if  tbe 
|>oet  had  ?aid  nsque  to  qno.  As  regards  tbe  Rnman  custom  of  establishing  landmarks  by 
xneaos  of  trees,  compare  Viriiti,  Edog.  10.  9.  and  Varro,  R.  R  1. 16.  "  Praeterea  sinc  septis 
ftucs  prucdii,  sationis,  notis  arborum  tutiores  ftunt,  nt  familiae  rixentur  cvmvieinis,  ac  Umites  tx 

litibusjudicem  quatrnnty  171.  Rtfugit.   The  peculiar  force  of  the  pcrfcct  here  is  wor* 

thy  of  notice.    Literally,  u  has  hitherto  prevented,  and  still  conrtmies  to  prevent."- — 172. 

Sit proprium.    «  Can  be  a  lasting  possession."  Puncto  mobilis  horae.    "  In  a  fleeting  bour'8 

space."  i.  e.  in  tbe  short  spacc  of  a  singfe  hour.  173.  Morte  suprcma.   Consult  Various 

Kendinga. 

175.  Et  hcres  heredem  alterius  vtlut  unda  supervenit  undam.  "  And  one  man's  beir  urges 
on  another's,  as  wave  impels  wave."  Tbe  Latinity  of  alteruu,  wbich  Bentley  and  Cuning- 
ara  have  both  que*tioned,  (the  former  readtng  alternis,  and  tfaelatter  vltcrior,)  is,  notwMi* 
atanding  tbe  objections  of  tbese  critics,  perfectl?  correct.  The  poet  does  not  reler  to  two 
beirs  merely,  but  to  along  succession  of  thera.  aod  io  this  Une  of  desoent,only  two  indlvK 
duals  areeach  time  considercd,  neraely,  the  last  and  the  prestot  possessor.- — 177.  Viei. 

«  Feruis."  Quidve  Calahris  sattibus  adjtcti  Lucani  f      Or  wbat,  Locaoiao  joined  t*  Ca- 

labriao  pastures.'  i.  e.  so  wideio  eitent  as  to  join  tbe  pastures  of  Calabrla. — -178.  SinXit 
Orcus  grandia  cum  parvis,  &c.  "  If  death.  to  be  moved  by  ao  bribe,  mows  down  allke  the 
high  ao4  tbe  lowly."  Coropare  the  beautiful  language  of  a  modern  writer  (the  Rev.  Mr. 
Raffies)  in  relation  to  the  fatai  field  of  Waterloo.  "  The  fleld  of  Waterloo  is  oow  green 
with  waving  corn»  ripening  for  the  sickie  ot  the  husliandmnn.  What  a  scene  ranst  it  tinve 
bceo  wheo  death  tcas  the  reaptr,  and  gmtfieted  ba  his  thousatuts  of  shtates  unto  thc  garrur  of  ihe 

grawt  .'"—180.  Marmor,  ebur.  The  allusion  is  to  works  in  marble  and  ivory.  Tyrrhenasi- 

gilla.  «*  Tuscan  vases."  The  t«rm  sigilta  properly  denotes  sraall  statues  or  figures  ;  tbe  refe- 
rence  here,  howevcr,  is  to  the  smalf  figures  tliat  appear  on  vRses,  or,  in  othcr  Words,  to  the 
\-ases  themselves.  The  Etrurians  excelled  iu  tbe  different  branches  of  tbe  plastic  art. 
Some  commeotators  insist.  tbat  the  poet  does  not  mean  "  vases"  by  the  tenn  sigiila,  but  al- 
ludestothe  small  figures  of  baked  eartli,  or  gilded  bronze,  with  which  the  people  of  Etruria 
were  wont  to  adorn  tbeir  templcs,  and  the  apartments  of  their  hnnscs.   On  tbe  subject  of 

tbe  £trurian  arts,  &c.  consult  Raoul-PochetU,  Cours  d'  rfrcheologie,  p.  07.  seqq  TabeXas. 

"  Paiotings."   Understand  pictas.  181.  Jlrgentum.   Vases,  and  other  like  articles,  ef  oiU 

rer  are  meant.  Vestes  Oaetulo  murice  tinctas.   "  Coverings  and  tapestry  stained  with 

Gaetu\ian  purple.*'  By  restes  are  bere  meant  the  coverings  of  couches,  (vestc*  stragulac)9 
and  bnngings  for  the  walls  of  banqueting-rooms,  kc.  (peripctasmnta.)— — Gatlulo  muricc. 
Oaetolia,  a  part  of  Africa,  is  here  put  for  the  whole  country.  Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes, 
Ode  1.  23.  10.  and,  as  regards  the  purple  here  spoken  of,  Explanatory  Notes,  Ode  2.  16.  35, 
——182.  Est  qui  non  curat  kabcre.  To  shou  how  unuecessary  these  things  are,  ibe  poet 
says  thcre  are  many  people  who  ncver  give  themselves  any  trouble  or  concern  aboot  thcm. 
The  indicattve  after  esf  qui  is  an  imitatiun  of  tbe  Greek  tdiom. 

183.  Cur  aUer  fratrum  ctssare,  &c.   Tbe  connection  in  tbe  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows  : 
TnerosposWons  of  meit  ore  widely  ai  varhknce  with  each  ofher:  and  this  dlscrepaocy 
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ahows  ttself  even  to  the  case  of  brotbers  :  forit  often  happcnsthal  one  b  acaTctessaa4& 
minate  prodigal,  the  other  a  close  and  toiling  miser.   Why  tbis  U  so,  is  a  i 
to  the  Genitts  who  presides  at  our  birtb,  and  goides  tbe  courae  of  o 
et  ludcrc  el  ungi.   The  tn6oitiveB  here  mnst  be  rendered  in  our  idiom  by  nooat:  -  Esx  tot 
pleasore  and  perfuroes."*— 184.  Herodis  palmttis  pivguibus.    "  To  the  rich  palittfow  «f 
Herod.H   These  were  in  the  country  around  Jericho,  and  were  regarded  a»  ccwtst^ 
some  of  the  richest  posscssions  of  the  Jewish  monareh.   The  plain  of  Jericho  eambfoa 
the  barren  hills  of  Judaea  eastward  to  the  Jordan ;  aod  is  nearly  eoclosed  oo  ail 
eame  aud  other  eqoally  barren  and  rugged  mountains.   This  circumstance,  witk  w 
ness  of  its  level,  reuders  itextremely  hot ;  so  much  so,  asto  enable  the  palnMreeto ix>z, 
which  hj  not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  Jodaea.   Jertcho  itself  was,  indeeti  jjwtr 
bratedfortbe  abundant  growth  of  thUtree,  which  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  "fojii 
palm.trees."  (DeuL  34.  3.  Judg.  1.  J6.  and  3, 13.)   Josephus  says,  tbat  in  hb  tia»e,tbe«fr 
bouring  country  abounded  in  thick  groves  of  these  trees.   At  prcsent,  however.ajin» 
of  this,  or  indeed,  of  any  other,  kiod,  isto  be  seen,  and  scarcely  any  verdure  cr  bsi-r. 
(Compare  Man%ford't  Scripturc  Gazjetoxr,p  209.  Lond.  1829.) 

185.  Importnnui.   "  Morose."  Ad  umbram  luris  ab  ortu.    "  From  the  davrs  cfap 

the  shades  of  evening."— — 186".  SiUcslrcm.  "Overruu  with  underwood — Jfar 
"  Subdues."  i.  e.  clears,  and  renders  productive.— — 187.  Sdt  Gcnius,  naialt  comijuiaf!- 
rai  astrum,  dtc.  This  is  generally  regarded  as  the  tocus  dassicut  respecting  tbe  icm  tr.n: 
tained  by  the  ancients  relative  to  wbat  they  considered  the  Genius  of  eacb  indtvifcji  ft 
learn  frora  it  the  followin*  paniculars  :  1.  The  Genius  was  supposed  to  accoDfttj  ij*f 
son  wherever  he  went.  2.  He  governed  the  huroscope  of  the  party,  (natalt  iacfm' «■ 
trum),  exerting  himself  to  avert  any  evil  which  oue's  natal  star  might  portend  or  3  pn> 
mote  any  good  which  it  might  indicate.  8.  He  is  styled  "  Naturae  dcus  kumn* 
he  lives  and  dies  with  us.   4.  He  is  angry  if  we  oppose  or  resist  bis  infloence.  bot  adi  nd 

genUe  if  we  submit  to  his  sway,  ("  mutabilis,  aJbus  et  a/er.")  NataU  cotntt 

trunx.    "  Our  constant  attendant,  who  govet  ns  our  horoscope."  Compare 

 188.  Naturae  deus  kumanae,  mortalis,  &c.      The  god  of  boman 

each  indivtdual ;  mutable  of  aspect,  benign  or  offended."   The  etpression  moriehs 

caput,  is  added  by  the  poet  for  tbe  porpose  of  esplaining  the  words  natsnt  im  t* 
s,  i.  e.  the  god,  who,  equally  with  man,  is  subject  to  the  power  of 
mutabilis,  albus  ct  ater.  Compare  note  on  verse  187,  toward  the  end. 


190.  Utar.   "  I  will,  thercfore,  enjoy  what  I  at  present  have."   CJnderstand  jwt«tfc.— 

Ezmodicoacervo.   "From  my  little  heap."  191.  Nec  mttuam,  qiad  de  mc  jtdudk* 

&c.   "  Nor  will  1  care  what  opinion  my  heir  may  form  of  me,  from  bii  haviftgfoanir 
more  left  to  him  tban  what  is  actually  given."  i.  e.  when  he  shall  find  the  anoont  tic 
is  left  him  to  be  so  small.   Some  commeotators,  bowever,  suppose  the  poet  to  referifl* 
ttrm  datis  to  whatever  had  been  given  him  by  Maecenas,  so  that,  accordingtotbca» 
meaning  of  tbe  words  non  ptura  datit  will  be,  "  no  more  tban  I  have  received  froe* 
kindness  of  anotber,"  i.  e.  nothing  but  what  my  patron  may  have  be&towed,  witb»^ 
addition  or  increase  by  myself.— — 193.  Scire  tolam.   "  Will  ever  wUb  to  know,"  it  d 
never  forgct.    Gesner  makes  thls  cxpression  equivalent  to  ostcndam  me  *ctre.— — 
simplex  hUarisque,  *Scc.    The  poet'*  masim  was  to  pursue  tbe  golden  mean,  auTt» 
critatem.— 197.  Festis  quinquattibus.  "  During  the  holidays  of  Minerva."  Tbe 
were  fcstal  days  in  honour  of  Minerva's  naliviiy,  thU  goddess  haviog,  accordiai»^^0" 
logical  tradttion,  come  into  the  world  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  March.    Thev  stR^  " 
number,  being  counted  from  tbe  l9th  and  lasting  until  the  23d  of  the  month.  dm 
period  there  was  a  joyful  vacation  for  tbe  Rnman  school-boys.   On  the  subject  ol  tbe  f* 
the  remarks  of  Donatus,  ad  Lir.  44.  20. 


190.  Pauptrks  immundaprocul  proad  abrit.  &c.   Consult  Varioos  Readiors.  Thcpoct  r 
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Umating  happioessby  the  golden  mean,  wisbes  neither  to  glitter  amid  affluence,  oor  be  de- 
pretsed  and  humbled  by  poverty,  but,  as  he  himself  beautifully  eipresses  it,  to  be  primorum 

extremuset  prior  extremis.  201.  Nonagimur  tumidis  rtlis  aquilonc  secundo,  &c.  "We 

are  uot,  it  is  true,  wafted  onward  witb  sails  swelled  by  the  propitious  gales  of  the  oorth;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  pursue  the  course  of  esistence  with  the  winds  of  tbe  south 
hlowing  adverse."— — 203.  Specic.   "  In  eiternal  appearance."— — Loeo.   "  In  station." 

■  — Re.    "  la  fortune."   Supply  fam iliari.  204 .  Extremi  primorum,  lic.    A  raetaphor 

borrowed  from  races.  205.  Abi,    Depart."  L  e.  if  thas  be  true,  depart ;  I  acquit  thee  of 

the  charge.  hto  eum  vitio.   Alluding  to  avarice.  208.  Somnia.   Horace  here  ranks 

dreams  with  magic  illusions  and  stories  of  nocturnal  apparitions.    This  is  the  raore  re 
rnarkable,  as  Augustus  was  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and  paid  so  great  an  attention  to 

them,  as  not  to  overlook  even  what  others  had  dreamt  concerning  him.  Miracula.  The» 

Epicureans  laughed  at  the  common  idea  about  miracles,  which  tbey  supposed  were  per- 
formed  by  the  general  course  of  nature,  without  any  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  gods. 

 209.  Nocturnos  Lemures.  "  Nocturnai  apparitions."  Compare  Ltmpiicrc,  Class.  Dict.  An- 

tlu>n'g  ed.  $.  v.—Portentaaue  Thetsala.  Thessaly  was  famed  for  produciog  in  aboodance 
the  various  poisons  and  herbs  that  were  deemed  most  efficacious  in  magic  rites.    Hence  tbe 

reputed  skill  of  tbe  Thessalian  sorcerers.  212.  Spinis  de  pluribus  una.   The  term  spina  is 

by  a  beautiful  figure  applied  to  the  vices  and  failings  tbat  bring  with  tbem  compunction  of 

cooscience  and  distorb  oor  repose.  213.  Decede  ptritis.   "  Give  placc  to  tbose  ibat  do." 

There  is  a  time  to  retire,  as  well  as  to  appear.  An  infirm  aod  peevish  old  age  is  aiways  tbe 
object  eitherof  compassion  or  of  raillery.  It  is  therefore  the  beight  of  wisdom  to  seek  only 
the  society  of  those  whose  age  and  lemper  are  congenial  wilb  our  owq.  The  poct  wisbes 
to  make  Florus  both  wiser  and  happier. — Virerc  reete  means,  to  live  cootented  witb  the 
pleasures  that  are  in  our  power,  and  not  to  mar  them  by  chagrin,  und  the  disquieling  emo- 
tions  that  are  incident  to  ambition,  desire,  aod  superstitious  fear.— —215.  Nc  potum  targius 
aequotiic.  Lest  that  age,  oo  whicb  mirth  and  festivity  sit  with  a  better  grace,  laughat 
ljiee  baving  dmnk  more  than  enougb,  and  drive  thce  from  tbe  stage." 
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Tms  celebrated  work  of  Horace,  commonly  called  the  Ars  Poetica, 
asa  separateand  insulated  composition,  bot  may  be  more  properly  regarded  u  fttt 
epistle  of  the  present  book ;  sincc,  like  the  others,  H  is  cbiefly  critical,  and  eddftjdfefo 
Pisos  in  an  epistolary  form.  These  fricnds  of  the  author  were  a  fathcr  anrf  tao a»  T* 
fatber  was  asenntor,  of  considerable  notc  and  distingubbed  taleots,  who  wascassaeT* 
He  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  who  passcd  his  evenings  at  table,  and  slept  till  noon ;  takp 
sessed  such  capacHy  for  bosioess,  that  the  remainder  of  the  day  soffieed  for  t»e  defsfct d 
those  important  affairs  with  whicb  he  was  succeasively  entrasted  by  AugustnssBfW»» 
Of  tht  sons  IHtte  is  accnrately  known,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  formal  treri*  a 
art  of  poetry  should  have  beeo  addressed  either  to  them  or  to  the  father.  As  thctfcjanfc' 
Horacn  s  epistles,  however.  have gcnerally  some  referenceto  tht  sHuarion  and  chnwtans 
of  the  individuals  with  whose  nanies  they  are  inscribed,  H  has  been  conjecnsti  dalii 
work  was  composed  at  the  desire  of  Piso,  the  fatlier,  in  order  to  dissuade  fais  elders»** 
indnlging  his  inclination  for  writlng  poetry,  for  which  he  probably  was  but  iH  qtsTda^ 
esposing  the  ignominy  of  bad  poets,  i  anri  by  pointing  oat  the  difficnlties  of  tbe  srt;  mdt\ 
our  author,  accordingly,  has  displayed  onder  the  semblance  of  instructing  hinaitip^ 
cepts.  This  conjectnre,  first  formed  by  Wicland,  and  adopted  by  Colman,  is  ehiefiy  fiwtt- 
ed  on  the  argument,  that  Horace,  baving  concluded  all  that  he  had  to  say  on  the  bisten* 
progress  of  poetry.and  general  precepts  of  the  art,  addrcsses  the  remainderof  the  ej& 
on  the  nature,  cipediency,  and  difficulty  of  poetical  pursuita,  to  the  elder  of  the  hn**« 
alone,  who,  according  to  this  tbeory,  either  mcditated  or  bad  actually  wrtoea  ■  p«W 
work,  probably  a  tragedy,  which  Horace  wishcs  to  dissuade  him  from  completiof,  »"«r* 
Vuhing, 

"  O  w.ijor  juoenuut,  qnamvis  el  voecpaLerM,"  &c.      J  / /• 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whetber  Horace,  in  writing  the  present  work,  inteoded  to  kfr 
instructions  on  the  wbole  art  of  poetry,  and  criticijms  on  poeta  in  geoeral,  or  if  ht  ohr 
vations  be  applicable  only  to  certain  departmcnts.  of  poetry,  and  poets  of  a  psricalff" 
riod.    The  opinion  of  the  moet  ancient  scholiasts  on  Horace,  as  Acron  aod  Pwpip* 
was,  that  it  comprehended  precepts  on  thc  art  in  general,  bot  that  these  had  been  t»uti 
from  the  work»;  of  Aristotle,  Nnoptolemus  of  Paros,  and  other  Greek  critics,  *nd  u. 
strung  together  by  the  Latin  poet  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  medley  of  rnles  wixf 
systematic  plan  or  arrangement.    This  notion  was  adoptedby  the  commeotaton«^" 
risfaed  after  the  revivai  of  literatnre,  as  Robortellus,  Jason  de  Nores,  and  theeJder 1 


1.  Morgenstem,  Dc  Sal.  et  Epist.  Horat.  Dxscrim. 

2.  «'  De  Artt*"  aays  Scaliger,  "  gtweru  qmd  $cnliam—(Zuid  t  Equtdcm  pti  k 
rrrts  tradtiur."  (Poet  ftt.  6\  c.  7.) 
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*ho  coueiirred  in  treating  it  as  a  loose,  vague,  and  dcsuhory  cotnposition  ;  and  this  opinion 
;ontinued  to  prevail  in  France  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dacier. »  Others  have  conceived,  (hat  the* 
^pistle  under cousid^rntion  comprises  a  complete  gyslero  of  poetry,  and  flatter  themselves  they 
can  tracein  itfrooi  beginning  to  end  a  regular^and  connected  plan.  D.  Heinsius  stands  at  the 
tiead  of  tbis  class,  and  he  maintains,  that  wherever  we  meet  with  an  appnrent  eonfusion  or 
irregularity,  it  bas  been  occasioned  by  the  licentious  transpositions  of  the  copyists.  Tlie 
improbability,  bowever,  that  such  a  writer  wouldthrow  out  his  precepts  at  random,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty,  on  the  othcr  hand,  of  reduuing  it  to  a  regulnr  nnd  systematic  treatise  oa 
poetry,  wlth  perfect  coherence  in  ail  its  parts,  have  induced  other  critics  fo  believe,  either 
thnt  thls  piece  contains  but  fragments  of  what  Horace  designed,  whicb  was  Pope's  opin- 
ion,»  or  tbat  the  aothorhad  only  an  aim  at  one  depar»ment  of  poetry,  or  class  of  poets.  Of 
all  the  theories  on  tbis  subject,  the  most  celebrated  in  its  day,  tbough  now  supplanted  by 
the  theory  of  Wieland,  is  tbat  wbich  refers  every  thing  to  the  history  and  progrcss  of  the 
Roman  drama,  and  itsactual  condition  in  tbe  author*s  time.    Lambinbs,  and  Baiter  in  his 
edition  of  Horace>3  had  hinted  at  this  notion,  which  has  been  fully  developed  by  Hurd,  in 
his  excellent  commentary  and  notes  on  tbe  present  epistle,  where  he  undertakes  to  show, 
rthat  not  oniy  the  general  tenour  of  the  work,  but  every  single  precept,  bears  referenee  tothe 
.  drama;  and  that,  if  examined  in  this  point  of  view,  it  will  be  foupd  to  be  a  regular,  well 
conducted  piece,  uniformly  tending  (o  lay  open  (he  state  and  remedy  the  defeets  of  the 
ltoman  stage.   Aecording  to  this  critic,  the  subject  is  divfded  into  tbree  portions  :  Of  tbese, 
tbe  first  (from  verse  1  to  89)  is  preparatory  (o  (he  main  subject  of  the  epistle,  containing 
some  general  rules  and  reflections  on  poetry,  but  principally  witb  a  view  to  thc  succceding 
partsjby  which  means  it  serves  ns  an  useful  introduction  to  the  poet's  design,  and  opetis  it 
'  with  thal  air  of  ease  and  negligence  esscntial  to  the  eptstolary  form.   2d.  The  main  body  of 
'  the  epistle  (from  verse  89  to  295)  is  laid  out  in  regulating  tbc  Roman  stage,  and  chieuy  in 
'  giving  rules  for  tragedy,  not  only  as  (hat  was  (he  sublimer  species  of  (Ue  drama,  but,  as  it 
should  seem,  the  least  cnlliva(ed  and  unders(ood.    3d  The  Inst  pbrtion  (froin  vcrse  295  to 
the  end)exhorts  to  correctuess  in  writing,  and  is  occupied  partly  iu  cxplaiuing  thc  causes 
that  prevented  i(,  and  parlly  in  directing  to  thc  use  of  such  mcans  as  might  serve  to  promote 
it.    Such  is  the  geueral  plau  of  the  epislle,  according  to  Hurd,  who  iiiaintains,  ihat,  in  order 
to  enter  fully  into  its  scope,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  poet  attenlivcly  through  all  the  elc- 
gant  connections  of  his  own  method. 

■ 

Sanadon,  and  a  late  Cerman  critic,  M.  Kngel,  have  supposcd,  thal  the  great  purpose  of 
Horace,  in  the  present  cpistle,  was  to  ridicule  thc  prelciiding  poets  of  his  nge.  Such,  how- 
ever.  it  is  conceived,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  primary  ohject,  which  would  in  sorno 
degree  havc  been  in  contradiclion  to  tbe  scope  of  his  epistle  to  Augustus.  (Duniop'g  Roman 
LiUrature,  vol.  3.  p.  270.  scqq.)  Tbe  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  thcory  of  Ast,  which  is 
ineflecl  identical  with  that  of  Sanadon  and  Lngel.  Asl  supposes  that  Horace,  incomposing 
thispiece,  hadin  view  the  Phaedrus  of  Pfato,  and  that  as  in  the  Greek  dialogue,  the  philo- 
sopher  ridicules  the  rhetoricians,  so  Horace  wishes  to  indulge  his  raillery  at  ihe  worthless 
poets  of  his  timc.  Doring  maintains,  that  the  object  of  Horac^,  in  the  present  piece,  is  to 
guard  against  the  perniciou*  influence  of  the  bad  poels  of  the  day,  aud  that  he  therefore 


1.  "  Comme  il  nc  travailloit  pas  a  celui  de  suite,  et  qu'il  ne  gardoit  daulrc  ordre  que  celui 
des  matieres  que  le  hazard  lui  donnoit  a  lire  et  a  exaininer,  il  est  arrivo  de  la  quil  n'y  a 
nucune  methode  ni  aucune  liaison  de  parties  dans  ce  traite,qui  nieme  n'a  jamais  ctc  achevc  , 
Horace  n'ayant  pas  eu  le  tempsd'y  mettre  la  derniere  main,  ou.ec  qui  csl  phis  vraisemblahle, 
n'ayant  pas  voulu  s  en  donner  la  peine." 

2.  Spence  s  .tineedotes,  p.  133. 

3  ■•  Arttm  poeticam  comico,  koc  tst  satyrico,  mUo  conscripsu.  &uyra  haec  atinstti  saeculi 
pottas,  praccipue  vcro  m  nvmanum  <(rama." 

]27 
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gives  n  collection  of  precepts,  unconnccted  it  is  true,  yet  having  all  a  direct  bearing  crthr  I 
*>bject  at  wbich  hc  airae,  and  describing,  as  well  the  excellencies  in  conjpositioi  that 
be  sought  after,  aa  the  error»  and  defects  that  ought  to  be  carefiilty  ayoided.  PWy.D? 
Bosch,  in  bis  notes  to  the  Greek  Anthology,  snpposes  thal  the  poem  was  oot  aetatlly  ad 
dressed  U>  any  of  the  PUos,  but  that  thc  poet  made  use  of  tbis  name  by  wiy  of projopo 
pein. 

We  have  already  remarked,  tbat  the  tbeory  of  Wiclaod  bas  supplanted  Hurdi,uii u  ve 
have  given  au  outline  of  tbe  latter,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoln  a  slight  skalcu  oi \Ufcir- 
mer  ;  the  more  especially  as  we  intend  to  follow  il  in  our  Explanatory  ^iotes  ontLiapiece. 
We  will  use  Uie  words  of  Colman.  _  '*  The  poet  begins  wilh  general  rcfiedioM  t*4rr*4 
to  his  three  friends.  In  these  preliminary  rules,  equally  necessary  to  be  obserted  bj  peb 
of  every  denoraination,  he  dwells  on  thc  importancc  of  unity  of  design,  the  dao^er  oc « 
iog  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  partial  beauties,  the  cboice  of  subjects,  the  beattyof  orier 
tbe  elegance  and  propriety  of  diction,  and  the  use  of  a  tborough  knowledge  ol  lar  taim  «' 
the  several  different  species  of  poetry :  summing  up  tbis  iutroductory  portion  oi  kb  Efotk 
in  a  manner  perfcclly  agreeable  to  the  conclusion  of  it. 

?  Dtscriptas  scrvart  rues,  opcrumque  colorcs, 
Cmr  ega  si  ntquco  ignoroqut,  poeta  salutor  ? 
Cur  nescire,  pudens  prave,  quatn  ilisctrcmalo  ? 

From  this  general  view  of  poetry,  on  the  canvas  of  Aristotle,  but  entirely  mt  his  oan 
inanner,  tbe  writer  procecds  to  give  thc  rules  and  the  history  of  the  droina,  dvcna»  pno- 
cipally  toTragedy,  with  all  its  constituents  and  appendages  of  diction,  fable,  caanwr,  a- 
cideilts,  chorus,  measure,  music,  and  decorations.    In  this  part  of  tbe  work,  accoriae.  to 
the  interpretation  of  thc  best  critics,  and  indeed  (I  think)  according  to  the  manifes  towwr 
of  thc  Epistlc,  he  addregses  himself  entirely  to  tbe  two  young  Pisos,  pointiogoqt  tet 
thc  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  excetlence,  of  the  dramatic  art ;  insisting  on  tbe  avo«cdsjt- 
riority  of  the  Grecian  writers,  and  ascribing  tbe  comparative  failure  of  the  Rointostj«j- 
ligence  and  the  love  of  gain.   The  poet,  having  exhausled  this  part  of  his  subject,  sodfcj 
drops  a  second,  or  dismisses  at  once  no  less  tban  two  of  the  three  persons,to  wbombeaip- 
nally  addressed  his  EpUtle,  and,  turning  short  on  the  elder  Piso,  most  eamestly  coojnresiK 
to  ponder  on  tbe  danger  of  prccipitate  pubtication,  and  the  ridicule  to  which  tbe  aoftat 
wretched  poetry  cxposes  himsetf.    From  the  commenoement  of  this  parfia!  address,  0» 
jor  jnromm,  hc.  (vcrse  366)  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  almosl  afourth  port  of  the  vkou,  (fc** 
cond  person  plural,  Pisones  *—Vos  !—Vos,  O  Pompilius  sanguis  !  &c.  is  disearded,  uito 
sccond  person  singular,  Ta,  Te,  Tibi,  &c.  invariahly  takes  its  place.   Thc  argumeots, 
are  equally  relntive  and  personal  ;  not  only  showing  the  necessity  of  study,  combioedr* 
natural  gcnius,  to  constitute  a  poct ;  but  dwelling  on  the  peculior  daoger  and  deltw*11 
flattery,  to  a  writer  of  rank  and  fortune  ;  as  wetl  as  tbe  inestimable  value  of  an  t*s 
friend,  to  rescue  him  frotn  derision  and  conteropt.    Tlie  Poet,  hovever,  in  reverfW^ 
the  Musc,  qualifies  his  exaggerated  description  of  an  infaluated  scribbler,  wilbaoH**** 
encomium  on  thc  use  of  good  poetry,  vindicating  the  dignity  of  the  Art,  andpromfr»* 
ing,  that  tbe  raost  exalted  characlers  would  not  be  disgraced  by  the  culuvauonofi 

*'  Nc  forte  pudori 

Sittibi  Musa,  lyrac  solers,  et  cantor  JipoUo." 

It  is  wortby  of  observation,  tbat  in  the  satirical  picture  of  a  frantic  bard,  wiA  ^ 
race  concludes  hisepislle,he  not  only  runs  counter  to  what  might  be  expecteduiwroflsr/ 
of  an  Essay  on  tb^e  Jlrt  of  Pociry,  but  contradicts  hisown  usual  practice  and  sentioieats.  b 
his  Epistle  to  Augustos,  instead  of  stigraatising  the  love  of  verse  as  an  abooinable 
he  calls  it  asligkt  madncss  (lcvis  haec  insania),  and  descants  on  its  goode/fccfc  (f*+»* 
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luUcs  habeat,  sic  collige  .')  In  another  epistle,  speaking  of  himself,  and  his  altachment  to  po- 
etry,  he  says, 

 "  ubi  quUdatur  oti, 

JUudo  charlis  :  hoc.  cst  rncdiocribus  Ulis 
Jtxritiit  unum,"  *fcc.  

All  which,  and  severai  olher  passages  in  his  works,  almost  demonstratc,  that  itwas  not  with- 
out  a  particular  purpose  in  view  that  he  dwelt  so  forcibly  on  the  description  of  a  man  re* 
solved 

 in  spite 

Of  nature  and  his  stars  to  write." 

Various  passages  of  this  work  of  Horace  bave  been  imitated  in  Vida's  Poctitorum ;  in  the 
Duke  of  Buckinghatn's  Essaym  Poetry;  in  Roscommoti,  On  Translated  Verse;  in  Pope's 

'  Essay  on  CrUicirm ;  and  in  Boilenu's  Art  Podtique.  The  plan,  howcver,  of  this  last  produc- 
tion  is  more  closely  formed  than  any  of  the  others  on  the  model  of  Horace*s  Epistle.  Like 
tbe  nrst  division  of  tbe  Ars  Poetica,  it  commences  with  some  general  rules  and  introductory 
principles.  The  second  book  touches  on  elegiac  and  lyric  poetry,  whlch  are  only  cursorily 
referred  to  by  Horace,  but  are  introduced  by  him  in  that  part  of  his  epistle  which  corres- 
ponds  to  this  portion  of  the  present  work,  The  third,  which  is  the  most  important,  and  by 
much  the  longest  of  the  piece,  cbiefiy  treats,in  the  manner  of  Horace,  of  dramatic  poetry ; 

'  and  the  concluding  book  is  formed  on  the  last  section  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  ;.the  au- 

1  thor,  however,  omitting  the  description  of  the  frantic  bard.andterminating  his  critical  work 

1  with  a  panegyric  on  bis  sovereign.   Of  all  tiie  modern  Arts  of  Poetry,  Boileau's  is  the  best. 

'  It  is  remarkable  for  the  brevity  of  its  precepts,  the  exactncss  of  its  melhod,  the  perspicacity 
of  the  remarks,  the  propriety  of  the  metaphors  ;  and  it  proved  of  the  utmost  utility  to  his 

'  own  nation,  in  diffusing  a  just  mode  of  tbinking  and  writing,  in  hanishing  every  species  of 
false  wit,  and  introducing  a  puretaste  for  the  simplicity  of  the  aucients.  Boileau,  at  the  con- 
clnsion  of  his  last  book,  avows,  and  glories  as  it  wcre  in  the  charge,  that  his  work  is  fbanded 
on  thatof  Horace. 

'      .  ■  • 

"  Pour  moi,  qui  jusqu'ici  nourri  dans  la  Satire, 
N'ose  encore  manier  la  Trompette  et  la  Lyre ; 
Vous  me  venez  pourtant,  dans  ce  champ  glorieux ; 
Vous  offrir  ces  le^ons,  que  ma  Muse  au  Parnasse, 
Rapporta,  jeune  encore,  du  commercc  d'  Horacc." 

» 

1.  ITumano  capiti  cervicem  pxcAor  equinam,  fcc.  The  epistle  begins  wilh  the  general  and 
fundamental  precept  of  preserving  an  unity  in  the  subject  and  disposition  of  every  piece. 
A  poet,  who  neglects  this  leading  principle,  and  produces  a  work,  the  several  parts  of  which 
have  no  just  relation  to  each  other  or  to  one  grand  whole,  is  compared  to  a  painter,  who 
puts  on  canvas  a  form  of  heterogeneous  character,  its  members  taken  from  all  kinds  of 

animals.    Both  are  equally  deserving  of  ridicule.  2.  Varias  induccre  plumas.  Consult 

Various  Readings.  Jnducerc  ("  to  spread")  is  well  applied  to  the  art  of  painting.  Compare 

Pliny,  H.  N.  35.  16.  44  Colortm  inducere picturac."  3.  Vndique.   "  From  everyquarter  of 

creation."  i.  e.  from  cvery  kind  of  animal.    Compare  Ode  1.  16.  14.  4,  Mtdur  formosa 

superne.   Explaining  humano  capiti  ls  the  first  verse.  6.  Pisones.  Compare  Introductory 

Remarks,  near  the  commencemen*.  Jsli  tabulae.    Referring  to  the  picture  which  has 

just  been  described.    Jsli  raarks  eontempt.  7.  Cujus,  velut  aegri  somnia,  vanacjingentur 

species.   <*The  ideas  in  which,  like  a  sick*man*s  dreams,  shnll  be  formed  without  any  re- 
gard  to  sober  reality."   Compare  the  version  of  Colman  ; 
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where,  like  a  sick-raan's 


Ex.trnva<;ant  conceits  throughout  prevail. 
Gross  and  fantastic.' 


9.  Fictoribus  atquc  poetis  quieUifwt  audendi,  &x.  Tbis  is  supposed  to  come  frca  rie  Me>h 
of  ao  objector ;  and  the  poets  reply,  whicfa  is  immediately  subjoined,  definc  tae  orc;  aad 
fiies  the  character,  of  poetic  licente,  which  onskilfal  writers  often  plead  io  6&vx  ot' tbeir 

transgressions  against  thc  law  of  unity.  12.  Sed  non  ut  placidis  eoEant  tm«nfie.K  TV 

raeantngis,  that  poetical  or  any  other  lieense  must  never  be  carried  so  fwsslomftiiairt 

that  nre  plainly  and  naturally  repugnant  to  each  olher.  14.  Inccptis  gmibv  slrn> 

tt  magna  professis,  &c.  11  Oftentimes  to  lofty  beginnings,  and  such  as  promise  greac  tbiafs. 
are  sewed  one  or  two  purple  patches,  in  order  to  make  a  brilliant  display,"  &t.U(foa. 
after  exordiums  of  high  attempt  and  lofly  promise,  we  arc  amused  with  the  de«h[tk»«t 
grove  !ind  altarof  Diana,  the  meanders  of  a  streamgliding  swiftly  through  pleasut  itlk, tk 
river  Rhine,  or  a  rain-bow,  like  so  many  purple  patches  io  agarment,  tbat  nuU.it  iitnje.1 
great  show,  but  then  are  not  in  their  proper  place.  The  poet  here  considentd  opoiei 
that  particular  violation  of  uniformity,  into  which  young  poets  especially,  uottfciD- 
fluetice  of  a  warra  imagination,  are  too  apt  to  run,  arising  from  frequent  aad  HUtBeiit*- 
criptions.  These,  however  pleasing  in  themselves,  and  with  whatever  abilitvftej  esj V 
executed,  yet,  it  foreigo  to  the  subject,  and  incoogruous  to  the  place  where  tfcejstaoi.s« 
in  every  way  worthy  of  condemnation.  The  following  lines  of  Pope  (E**w*  Chteas. 
#ppear  to  bear  a  near  rcsemblance  to  Uie  passage  uuder  consideratioo : 


"  Some  to  Conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 
And  glitfring  thoughts  struck  out  at  every  line  ; 
Pleas'd  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit ; 
One  glaring  chaos,  and  wild  heap  of  wit." 

19.  Et  fortassecnprcssnm  scie  simuUife,  &c.  Horace  compares  the  poets,  whoobefce;* 
been  censuring,  with  a  painter  wbo  bad  learned  to  draw  nothing  but  a  cypress-tnt 
this  painter,  therefore,  would  repie&ent  the  cypress  in  every  pscture  be  was  enr^ 
ezecute,  so  these  poels,  altogetber  unequal  to  the  management  of  any  individsalafe*' 
in  a  proper  way  and  with  a  proper  regard  to  unity  of  design,  were  occoftomedtfls- 
dulge  in  insulated  descriptions,  and  in  common-place  topics,  wbich  bad  ao  betris^ 
ever  on  tbe  main  subject.    Hence  the  words  ctfortaise  cupressum  scis  simuiart,  <Jre  c«m 
in  fact,  thefollowrng  meaning:  Perhaps,  too,  tbou  art  even  skilful  in  these  iudivi&al fe- 
criptions,  as  the  painter  who  knew  only  how  to  draw  a  cypress.    But  wbat  b*w 
criptions  and  common-place  toplcs  to  do  whh  the  subject  itself?  Evidentlyjostai  oad* 
if  the  painter  alluded  to  were  to  place  bis  darling  cypress  on  the  canvas,  wbeo  enpkm^ 

draw  a  picture  of  a  sbipwreck.  20.  Quidhoc,  si fractis  enatat  exspe»,  &c.  "  Whsti»*» 

to  the  purpose,  if  he  who  is  to  be  painted  for  a  given  price,  b  to  be  represented  *J  s*inB0g 
forth  hopeless  from  the  fragments  of  a  wreck?"  Persons  wbo  had  lost  tbeiral/tyJr' 
wreck,  were  aqcuslomed  to  solicit  charity  by  carrying  around  with  tbem  a  f***18 
which  the  raisfortune  which  had  befallen  them  was  depicted.    Compare  Phaedna»i«J  '* 
where  it  is  said  of  the  companions  of  Simonides,  "  tabulam  suam  portant,  ngu&ia*' 
In  the  present  case,  thercfore,  Horace  supposes  a  shipwrecked  mariner  to  bare  * 
painter  for  this  purposc  whp  knew  only  how  to  draw  a  cypress,  and  be  osb  offM  rt,ue 
such  an  object  would  be  in  the  intended  picture,  or  how  it  could  bave  anyelWi»»clUn£ 
the  compassion  of  others.    Ln  farther  illustration  of  the  present  passage,  cosjpsre  tbe  «- 
count  of  the  scholiast,  as  cited  by  H.  Stephens,  in  wbich  it  is  stated,  tbaia^P*^ 
marioer  haviog  gone  to  a  painter  of  rfais  description,  aod  requested  to  draw  a  represeauuice 
of  the  storm,  was  asked  by  tbe  JaUer,  wJsether  be  should  draw  hima  cypreu^»  ,fl! 
picture,  "  Vtsne  me  cupnssum  quoqiic  appingcrt  ?  whence  tbis,  together  wHbiu  mit 
/ion,  /i^  rc  Kol  Kvrdpioaov  $i\*n ;  becaiae  prove(bial  ajpaiust  bad  painters. 
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»1.  Amphora  coepit  irutitui ;  cuneiitc  roU  cur  wrctus  exit  /  A  bad  poet,  observes  Sanadon, 
^pens  bis  poem  with  something  great  and  magnificent,  but  amuses  himself  witb  trifles.  A 

lad  potter  begins  a  large  and  beautiful  vase,  bnt  produces  only  a  worthiess  pitcber.  23. 

Oeniquc  sit  quidvis,  simplcx  dnntaxat  ct  unum.  "  In  a  word,  bc  the  subjcct  what  it  may,  let 
it  only  be  simpleand  uniform  "  Compare  the  explanalion  of  Bentley,  as  given  under  the 
Various  Readings.  "  Is  it  not  strange,"  observes  Hurd,  44that  he  wbo  delivered  this  rule  in 
form,  and,  by  his  mannerof  delivcring  it,  oppears  to  have  laid  the  greatest  stress  upon  it, 
should  be  thought  capnble  of  paying  no  attention  to  it  liimself,  in  the  conduct  of  this 

epistle  7"  -24.  Marima  pars  ratum  deeipimur  spccie  rtcti.    The  caution  already  given 

respecting  the  observance  of  unity,  and  the  avoiding  of  ill-timed  dascriptions,  is,  according 
to  the  idea  of  Horace,  tjie  more  necessary,  as  the  fault  itself  wears  the  appearance  of  a  vir- 
tue,  and  so  writers  come  to  transgress  the  rule  of  right  froin  their  very  ambition  to  observc 
it.    Tbere  are  two  cases  in  which  thisambition  remarkably  misleads. ,  The  firtt  is,  wben  it 
terapts  us  to  push  an  acknowledged  bcauty  too  far.    Great  beautics  are  always  on  the  con- 
fines  of  great  faults  ;  and  therefore,  by  affecting  superior  excellence,  we  arc  easily  carried 
into  wbat  is  deserving  only  of  censure.   Thus  (from  Hne  25  to  30)  brevity  often  becomes  ob- 
scurity  ;  tvbUmitu,  bombast ;  caution,  eoolneis  ;  and  a  fondness  for  varying  and  divirsifying 
a  subject  by  means  of  episodes,  and  descriptions,  such  as  are  mentioned  above  (line  15.), 
will  often  betray  a  writer  into  the  eapital  error  of  violating  the  unity  of  his  piece.  For, 
though  variety  be  a  real  excellence  under  the  cooduct  of  true  judgmcnt,  yet  when  affected 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability,  and  brought  in  solely  to  strikt  and  surprise,  it  bccomes 
unseasonable  and  ahsurd.    The  second  instance  in  whioh  we  are  misled  byan  ambition  of 
attaining  lo  tcliat  isright,  is,  when,  tbrough  an  excessive  fear  of  committing  faults,  we  disqua- 
lify  ourselves  for  the  just  execution  of  a  xchole,  or  of  such  partkulart,  as  are  susceptible  of 
realbeauty.   For  not  the  affectation  of  snperior  exceUencies  only,  but  even  In  vitium  ducit 
culpae  fuga,  si  eartt  arle.    (Hurd,  ad  loc.) 

25.  Breviscsic  laboro,  obtcurusfio;  &c.  "  If  these  characters,"  observes  Hurd,  «<  were  to 
be  exemplified  in  our  own  poets  of  repulation,  the  first  might  be  justly  applied  to  Donne ; 
the  secoiid,  to  Pajrneil ;  tbe  thisd,  to  Thomson  ;  and  the  fourtk,  to  Addison.  As  to  the  two 
following  lines; 

Qui  variare  cupit  rtm  prodigialiter  unam 
Delphinum  silvis  appingd%fiuctibus  aprum  : 

(hey  are  applicable  to  so  many  or  our  poets,  that,  to  keep  the  rest  in  cotintenance,  I  will  btit 
just  mention  Shakspeare  bimself,  wbo,  to  enrich  his  scene  with  that  variety,  which  his  exu- 
berant  genius  so  largely  supplied,  bas  deformed  his  best  plays  with  these  prodigious  incon- 

gruities."  26.  Sectanlem  Unianervi,  &c.    Horace  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  himself 

here.  29.  Prodigialiter.  Happily  chosen  by  Horace,  to  carry  the  mind  to  that  fictitious 

imonster,  under  which  he  had  before  allusively  sbadowed  out  the  idea  of  absurd  and  incon- 
sistent  coraposition.    Compare  the  version  of  tbe  whole  passage  given  by  Colman  : 

"  The  bard,  ambitious  fancies  who  displays- 
And  tortures  one  poor  thought  a  thousand  ways, 
Heaps  prodigies  on  prodigies;  in  woods 
Pictures  the  dolpbin,  and  the  boar  in  floods  !" 

32.  JmUmm  drea  ludum  faber  unus,  6cc.  "  An  artist,  about  the  Aemilian  scbool,  sbail, 
io  a  manner  superior to all  others,  both  eipress  the  nails,  and  imitate  in  brass  the  easy -flowing 
hair;  yet  will  hefail  in  the  completion  of  his  work,  because  he  will  not  know  how  to  give  a 
just  proportion  to  the  whole."  The  commencement  of  thi»  sentence,  when  paraphrased, 
will  ran  as  follows :  Among*be  artists  who  dwell  arduod  the  Aemiuan  scbool,  there  will 
probsbly  be  some  individual  or  ottaer,  who,  &c.  Aocording  to  the  scboliast,  Aemilius  Le- 
pidtu  had  a  school  of  gladiaton,  where  was  subsequently  tbe  public  bath  of  Polycletes.  In 
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tbe  neighbourbood  of  tbis  school  many  artisb  nppear  to  have  resided.  ■  Uwme.  Eoe**- 
lent  to  ommum  optimt ;  prae  omnibus  aliit ;  &c.  Coniult  Various  Readingv— 35.  Hteti 
t$o  me,  ti  quid  compontrccurcm,  k.c.  Were  I  about  to  beilow  labour  upon  any  work.  I  vro&U 
no  more  wish  to  imitate  sucb  a  one,  than  to  appear  in  public  remarkable  for  fuie  b;ack  eyes 

and  hair,  but  disfigured  by  a  hideous  nose."  Pope  (Essay  on  Criticum)  bas  pvea  a  beea- 

tiful  iilustration  of  the  thought  which  Ilorace  seeks  to  convey  in  this  whole  pa^e  : 

"  Survey  The  WhoU,  nor  seek  slight  fhults  to  find 
Wberenature  inoves,  and  rapturc  warms  the  mind  ; 
In  wit,  as  Nature,  what  affects  our  hearts, 
Is  not  the  exactness  uf  peculiar  parts ; 
'Tis  not  a  lip,  or  eye,  we  beauty  call, 
Hut  the  joint  force  and  full  result  of  ali. 
Thus,  when  we  view  some  wcll-proportion'd  dome. 
(The  world's  jusl  wonder,  and  ev'n  thine,  O  Rome .') 
No  single  jmrts  uueuualty  surprise, 
All  comes  united  to  the  admiring  eyea  ; 
No  raonstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  appear ; 
The  flnoU  at  once  is  bold  and  regular." 

4 

38.  Sumite  mattriam  vtstrit,  qui  scribitis,  aequam  viribus,  Lc.  Tbe  poet  bere  Itys  dowo  aa- 
other  important  precept,  which  results  dircctly  from  what  hasjust  preceded.  k*ia  tae  le- 
hour  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  art,  it  is  all-important  to  prodoce  &  cou&pkte 
and  finished  vholt,  and  not  to  confinc  ourselves  merely  to  certain  individual  parts  th&tire 
more  within  our  rcach  than  others,  it  bccomes  equally  important  forus  to  be  well  ac^aijnfed 
with  the  naturc  and  extent  of  our  own  talents,  and  to  be  careful  to  select  such  a  subject.  as 
may,  in  all  its  parts,  be  proportioned  to  onr  strength  and  ability.  Compare  the  foUQvi&t 
lines  of  Boileau, 

u  N'  allee  pas  sur  des  vers  sans  fruit  voos  consumer, 

*    Ni  prendre  pour  g^nie  une  ardeur  de  rimer, 

Craignez  d'un*vain  plaisir  les  trompeuses  amorces, 
Etconsultez  long-teraps  votre  esprit  et  vos  forces." 

Roscommon,  however,  has  given  us  a  more  direct  imitation  of  the  present  passage,  io  bu 
F.ssay  on  Translaled  Vtrse  : 

"  Tho  first  great  work,  (a  task  performed  by  few) 
Is  tbat  yourstlf  may  to  yourttlf  be  true: 
No  mask,  no  tricks,  no  favour,  no  reserve  ! 
Dissect  your  mind,  examine  every  nerrt. 
Whoever  vainly  on  bis  strength  depends, 
Begins  like  Virgil,  bat  like  Maevius  enaV' 

40.  PoUnter.  "  In  accordance  with  his  abilities."  Consult  Various  Readings.— 41.  Xte 
faeundia  deseret  hune,  nec  lucidus  ordo.  The  poet  here  enumerates  tbe  advantages  wtic*  re- 
sult  from  our  selecling  asubject  proportioned  to  ourpowers.  In  the  first  place,  we  wil  sever 
be  Waoting  in  a  proper  fnnd  of  matter,  wharewith  to  enlarge  uoderevery  hesd;  ebich  is 
the  maio-spring  of  all  eloijuent  writing,  whether  in  prose  or  verse  ;  and,  in  tbe  secoed  place, 
we  eanaot  fail,  by  such  a  wetl-weigbed  choise,  to  dispose  of  our  subject  in  tbe  be*  and  most 

lucid  ntethod.  42.  Ordinis  haec  virtus  erit  et  Venus,  &c.    "  This  will  constiuie  the  ehief 

excellence  and  the  beauty  of  metbod,  (or  I  am  rauch  deceived)  that  the  writer  say.  »o  tb* 
very  roramencemcnt,  those  things  which  ougbt  there  to  be  said,  that  he  put  onT  mo?t  things 
and  omit  them  for  the  present"    Horacc  explains  here,  in  a  few  words,  wherein  coosirfi 
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Ihe  meritaad  beauty  of  that  order  which  a  poet  ought  to  follow  in  the  disposition  of  his 
subject;  and  he  adds  luese  words,  aut  ego  faltor,  from  a  principle  of  modesty,  becausc  he 
was  going  to  establisba  new  precept,  upon  the  practice  of  the  greatest  authors  of  antiquity, 

1  und  one  tUat  had  never  been  raentioned  by  any  writer  before  him.    In  this  precept,  he 

'  discloses  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  poetry.  An  hislorian,  for  example,  is  obliged  to  follow 
the  order  of  time  in  giving  an  account  of  transactions ;  but  the  rule  to  be  obscrved  by  the 
poet  is  essentially  diflerent.  He  should  hurry  ihe  rcadcr  ut  the  opening  of  his  piece  iulo  thc 
raidst  of  the  affair  which  he  intends  to  describe,  and  reserve  for  some  other  part  of  his  work 
an  explanalion  of  wbatever  has  gone  before.  Hence,  we  find,  tbat  in  dramatic  poetry  as 
well  as  epic,  the  great  masters  opcn  tbe  scene  as  near  as  possible  to  the  catastrophe,  and  al- 
ways  take  the  action  near  its  accomplishment.  Tbeir  address  furnishes  them  afterwards 
with  the  means  of  laying  before  us  all  that  happened  previously,  and  wliich  itwas  not  proper 
to  inform  us  of  immediately  in  the  outset.   The  result  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  they 

tinflame  our  curiosity,  and  excite  within*,usa  succession  of  emotions,  which  could  never 

(spring  from  a  metbodical  narration  of  facts. 

■ 

45.  /a  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  sercndis.   "  Nice  and  cautious  too  in  tbe  employ- 
ment  of  words."   The  same  causes  will  cqually  affect  the  tanguage,  as  the  melhod,  of 
poetry.   To  the  general  reflcctions,  therefore,  on  poetic  distribulion,  in  which  Horace  haj 
thns  far  indulged,  are  now  propcrly  stibjoined  some  directions  about  the  usc  o/  xoords.  Now, 
since  this  particular  depends  so  entirely  on  what  is  out  of  the  reacb  of  rule..  as  the  fashion 
r.of  the  age,  the  taste  of  the  writer,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  language  io  wbich  be  writes, 
•the  poet  only  gives  directions  about  new  xeords  ;  or,  since  every  language  is  necessarily  im- 
i  perfect,  about  the  coitiing  qf  such  xoords,  as  the  writer's  necessily  or  convenience  may  de* 

rnand.   And  here,  after  having  prescribed  a  great  niccty  and  caiUion  in  tbe  thing  itself,  he 
✓observcs,  (to  line  49)  that,  wberc  it  ought  to  be  done,  the  better  and  less  offensive  way  will 
Bbe,  not  to  coin  a  word  entirely  new  (for  this  is  cver  a  task  of  somc  envy),  but,  by  roeans  of 
an  ingenious  and  happy  position  of  a  well-knQwn  word,  in  respect  of  sorac  otbera,  lo  give 
it  a  new  air  aud  cast.   Or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  coin  netc  icords,  as  it  will  be  in  subjects  of  an 
.abstruse  nature,  and  especially  such  as  were  nevcr  before  treated  in  the  language,  that  then 
(to  line  54)  this  liberty  is  very  allowable ;  but  that  their  reception  will  be  roore  easy,  if  we 
derive  them  gcntly,  and  without  too  much  violence,  from  theirproper  source,  that  is,  from 
a  language,  as  the  Greek,  already  knowu  and  approved.   And,  to  obviate  the  prejudices  of 
ovcr-scrupulous  crilics  on  this  head,  he  goes  on  (from  line  54  to  73)  in  a  vein  of  popular  il. 
,lustratioo,to  allege,  in  favourof  this  liberty,  the  axamples  of  ancient  writers,  and  the  vague, 
unsteady  nature  of  language  itself.  (HurJ,  adloc.) 

46.  Hoc  amet,  hoc  sptrnat  pnmissi  carminis  auelor.  According  to  the  ariangemeflf  in 
the  comroon  editions,  this  verse  and  the  one  immediately  preceding  are  transposed.  Thc 
propriety,  however,  of  Bentley*s  position  of  these  lines,  which  we  have  followed  in  our* 
text,  all  must  allow.  Gesner  observes  in  its  favour,  that  it  was  customary  with  tbe  copyists 
wlten  a  line  was  misplaced  by  them,  to  denote  such  misplacing  by  very  minute  marks, 
which  might  easily  become  obliterated  in  tbe  lapse  of  time.  To  the  same  effect  arc  the 
words  of  fiastc,  (Comment.  Paltogr.  p.  858.)  who  obsenres:  41  Ubi  omitlendo  peccatum  cst, 
omissain  mar%ine  scribuniur.  rjuoque  loco  intextum  inscrcnda  sint  signis  quibusdam  indicatur. 
Ita  vero  passim  acddit,  ut  si^nis  itlis  dctetis  aut  ncglcetis,  rerba  in  mar^inc  supptcta  alieno  loco  in 
textum  immiUcrtntur."  Tbe  expression  in  the  tcxt,  hoc  amct,  hoc  spcmat,  are  equivalent  lo 
aliud  verbum  amptcctatur,  atiud  rcjiciat.—— 47.  Catlida  junctura.  "  Some  skilful  arrangc- 
ment."  Junctura,  observes  Hurd,  as  here  employed  by  the  poet,  is  a  word  of  large  and  ge- 
neral  imjwrt,  and  the  same  in  expression,  as  order  or  disposition  in  a  subject.  The  poet 
would  say,  "Instcad  of  framing  new  words,  I  recommend  to  you  any  kind  of  artful  roa- 
nngemcnt  by  which  you  raay  be  able  to  give  a  ncw  air  and  cast  to  old  oncs."  Dacicr  and 
Sanadon  confine  the  present  precept  of  Horace  to  the  formation  of  compound  words,  which, 
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tbough  one  way  in  which  Ihis  eaUida  jnnciura  shows  itself,  is  by  no  raeans  the  wbcW 
what  the  poet  intended  by  it.  Their  mistake  nrose  from  interpreting  tbe  word  jwJnru  t» 
strictly.  They  suppose  it  to  mean  only  Ibe  putting  togtther  two  vonht  inlo  one:  thb  beinf 
Ihe  most  obvious  idea  we  have  of  tbeyoirisnjj  of  words.  As  if  the  most  lUeral  con<trnctioa 
of  terms,  according  to  their  etyniology,  wcre  always  tbe  most  proper. 

49.  Indiciis  ntonstrarc  rcctntibus  abdita  rcrum.  "  To  explain  some  abstrose  fl&jeds  by 
newly-invented  tenns."  Thc  allusion  in  abdita  rcrum  is  to  things  hilherto  lyu>£  eo*ceaJ- 
cd,  and  now  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light,  i.  e.  iuventions  and  discoveries,  *fc>iiwed 

of  course  newly-invcuted  terms  to  euable  others  to  comprehend  them.  30.  Fttgmt**- 

tntis  non  cxaudita  Ctthcgis  covtingct.  "  It  will  Le  allowed  to  coin  words  unheard  ci  bjtke 
aucient  Cethegi."  The  Cethegi  are  here  put  for  the  ancient  Romans  generally.  aod  Hotice, 
in  full  accordance  w  ith  his  subject,  and  the  better  lojnark  their  antiquity,  makes  o&e  <rt  aa 
old  term  cinctutis.  Th is  epithet  cinctutup  propcrfy  means  "  girded  ready  for  actio^,  aad 
marks  the  habits  of  the  early  Rotnans.  lt  has  a  special  reference  lo  the  Gabbc  ciacture, 
which  was  so  called  when  the  lappet  of  tlie  gown,  that  used  to  be  thrown  ov?t  tbe  left 
shoulder,  was  passed  around  Ibe  back  in  such  a  inanner  as  to  come  short  to  tbebreistand 
tbere  fasten  iu  a  knot ;  this  knot  or  cincture  tucked  up  the  gown,  and  made  it  laoner  and 

straitcr,  and  consequently  better  adapted  for  active  euiployment.  51.  Sumta  jntatM- 

tcr.    '*  lf  used  with  moderaliou."  52.  Huhtbnnt  Jldtm.    "  Will  be  welt  received. '  Lt- 

terally  :  "  Will  enjoy  authority."  Si  Gratco  fontc  cadant,  parcc  dctorta,   -  i(  tbey  de- 

scend,with  a  slight  deviation,  from  a  Grecian  source,"  i.  c.  if  we  derive  then  geotfy,  aod 
without  too  much  violence,  from  their  pruper  source,  that  is,  from  a  language,  the  Greek. 
already  known  and  approved.    Compare  note  on  verse  45. 

53.  Quidautcm  Caecilio,  Plautoquc,  &c.  Caeeilius  and  Plautus,  observes  Hurd.  «tre  al- 
lowed  to  eoin,  but  not  Virgil  and  Varius.  Thc  sainc  indulgeuce  our  authors  had  attberesto- 
ration  of  letters;  butit  is  denied  to  ourpresent  writers.  The  reason  is  plainly  thi*  Wifc 
arts  are  refining  or  rcviving,  the  greatcr  part  are  forced,  and  all  are  content.  to  1*  iteno^ 
When  they  are  grown  to  their  Hsnal  height,  all  affect  to  be  ttachers.  Witli  this  affccUti^  • 
certaio  envy,  as  ihe  poet  observes, 

t*   tur  aequirercpauca 

Sipossum,  invideor  " 

iosinuales  itself ;  which  is  for  restraining  the  privileges  of  writers,  to  all  of  wbom  frarr 
reader  is  now  become  a  rival.    Whereas  men,  nnder  the  first  character  of  Uarners.  are  rW 

to  encouragc  every  thing  that  makes  for  their  instruction.  59.  Signaium  pratsenti  •** 

procudcrc  notntn.  "  To  coin  a  word  impressed  with  the  current  51801^."  Words  are  tae 
compared  to  coin,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  reigning  prince.  Consult  Variotu  JErsr- 
ings. 

« 

60.  VI  $Uvac,folits  pronos  mutantis  in  annos,  &c.   With  mutantis  supply  se ;  and,  kc  tae 
order  of  construction,  consult  VariousReadings.    Duncombe,  in  his  version  of  jxt ss&or, 
concurs  with  Dacier  in  observing,  that  Horace  seems  here  to  have  had  in  view.  tt*t  iae  >i- 
militudc  of  Homer,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  lliad,  (146.  stoq.)  comparing  tbe  gesertiions  of 
men  to  the  annual  succession  of  leaves  :  o»>  *ts*  <pvXXuv  ym^  m^t  tal  ivt^in- r.  Pope, 
in  a  part  of  his  Essay  on  Criticism,  pursues  the  same  train  of  thought  with  Horace,  but  ra- 
ther  rises  above  his  raaster. 

"  Short  is  the  date.  alas.  of  modern  rhymes, 
And  'tis  but  just  to  let  them  live  betimes. 
i\o  lonaer  now  that  golden  age  appear», 
Wben  Pdtriaich-wiU  ^urvjv  d  a  tbou&and  year*: 
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Now  length  of  Fame  (our  second  life)  is  lost, 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  ev'n  (hat  can  boast ; 
Our  sons  their  fathers'  failing  language  see, 
And  such  as  Chaucer  U,  shall  Dryden  bc. 
So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  design'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind, 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  hU  command. 
And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  his  hand  ; 
When  the  ripe  colours  soften  and  unite, 
And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light ; 
When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfection  give, 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  five  ; 
The  treacherous  colours  the  fair  art  betray, 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away  !  " 

# 

63.  Siw,  rteeplo  Urra  Neptuno,  &c.   The  allusion  is  to  the  Portus  Juliui,  or  Julian  Har- 
bour,  constructed  by  Agrippa,  under  tbe  orders  of  Augustus,  and  also  to  the  draining  of  part 
of  the  Pontine  Marsbes,  and  the  checking  of  the  inundatlons  of  the  Tiber.   The  following 
description  may  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  thU  "  splendld  work"  (regLi  opiu),  as  tbe  first 
of  tbese  public  undertakings  is  styled  by  Horace.   The  deep  bay,  which  runs  inland  to  the 
north-west,  between  the  promontory  of  Misenum  and  Puteoli,  was  originally  called  Sinus 
Cumanus,  but  the  name  was  afterwards  changed  to  Sinut  Puteolanus.   From  the  city  of 
Baiae,  which  lay  on  the  western  shore  of  this  bay,  a  dam  eitended  across  in  a  north-east  di- 
rection  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  separated,  in  this  way,  the  Sinus  Puttolanus  into  two 
parts.    Of  these  theinner  portion  was  callcd  the  Lucrine  lake,  (Lucrinus  lacus,  and  by  the 
Greeks,  Ao*f>?*of  «6Xrof),  and  on  the  northern  side  of  tbis  last  was  the  lake  Avernus,  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  stripof  land,  and  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  groves  and  forests. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  this  quarter  as  late  as  the  period  when  Augustus  was  involv- 
od  in  a  serious  naval  war  with  Seitus  Pompeius.    The  former  was  deficientiir  vessels  and 
experienced  mariners,  as  the  coast  •ffbrded  no  harbour  where  a  large  number  of  vessels 
of  war  cottld  assemble,  and  where  they  migfat  eiercise  their  erews.   Art  at  last  reme- 
died  the  difficulty,  and  the  author  of  thc  plan  was  Agrippa.    Thrs  distinguished  command- 
er  made  an  opening  in  the  dam,  already  described,  not  far  froro  Baiae,  so  that  the  sea  had 
now  a  free  entrance  into  the  Lucrine  lake.   The  small  neck  of  land-  aiso,  which  parted  the 
lake  of  Avernus  from  the  Lucrine,  wasat  the  same  time  cut  away,  and  the  two  lakesbecamc 
tbus  one  wide  eipanse  of  water.   The  Portus  Julius  was  in  this  way  created,  the  name  be~ 
inggiven  by  Agrippa  to  the  onited  waters  of  the  Avernian  and  Lucrine  lakes,  together  witR 
tbe  fortified  entrance  through  the  dam.    This  harbour  was  found  large  enough  to  bold  a  nu- 
merous  fieet  of  vessels  of  war,  and  sufficed  for  the  daily  eiercise  of  20,000  seamen  ;  and 
it  is  to  tbU  practice  of  eiercising  his  galleys  and  men  that  Augustus  is  said  to  havebeen  in- 
debted  forhis  victory  over  his  powerfal  antagonist.    Compare  Mannert,  Gfjogr.  der  Qr.  und 
R.  vol.  0.  p.  730,  stqq.  and  tbe  authorities  there  cited. 

65.  SterUisvt  diu  palus  aplaque  remis,  &c.  Consult  Various  Readings.  Tae  refereaee  is 
to  the  draining  of  a  part  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  (Pomptinae  paludet),  tbe  secood  of  tbe 
pubtic  works  mentioned  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  previous  note.  For  ao  acetfunt  of  tbete 
marshes,  compare  Lemprieres  Class.  Dkt.  Anthon's  ed.  It  may  be  suflicient  here  to  remark, 
that  Mucianus,  an  ancient  writer,  quoted  by  Pliny  (U.  N.  3.  5.)  says,  tbere  were  at  one  time 
no  less  than  twenty-three  cities  to  be  found  in  this  quarter.  When  thU  district,  thcrefore, 
was  occupied  by  flourishing  settlements,  and  an  active  and  industrious  population  was  ever 
ready  to  check  the  increase  of  stagnation,  it  mtght  easily  be  kept  under :  but  aAer  the  ambi- 
tion  of  Rome  and  her  system  of  universal  dominion  had  rendered  thU  tract  of  coontry  de- 
solste,  these  wastes  and  ftns  naturally  emtreased,  and  in  process  of  tirue  grffted  so  mucb 
gronnd,  as  torender  any  attempt  to  remedythe  evii  only  lemporery  «nd  lneftcteut.  In^ 
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deed,  it  is  evident  that  the  waters  must  have  been  gradually  encreaaing,  from  the  dediai? 
the  Roman  cmpire,  until  the  successful  exertions  made  by  the  Roman  pontiffs  arre*'td  u-  - 

baneful  progress.    (Cramers  Ancient  llaly,  rol.  2.  p.  97.)  67.  Seu  mrsum  aiWartf  v&jwr- 

frugibus  amni$i  &.c.  Alluding  to  the  third  public  work,  mentioned  in  the  beginaing  oi  wi 
on  verse  63.  the  checking,  namely,  of  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber.  Compar»  rt*  tehoii- 
ait :  "  Tibtrim  Aprippa  deriravit,  qua  nunc  vadit ;  anteaptr  Vclabrvm  fiucbat:' 

68.  Mortalia  fncta  ptribunt,  &.c.  If,  argues  the  poet,  these  splendid  works  oi  pttculii*- 
ty  cannot  withstand  the  power  of  all-destroyiog  time,  how  can  the  lighterand  eaievi- 

nescent  graces  of  language  ever  hope  to  escape.  69.  Ncdum  sermonum  stctksmi  fti*e 

virax.  "  Much  less  shall  the  bloom  and  elegance  of  language  continue  to  floanau««r 
dure."    Vivax  must  be  joined,  in  construction,  with  sttt,  and  the  expressioa  m  tm  Se- 

comes  equivalent  to  fiorcat,  mancat/jue.  70.  Multa  remasccntur  quaejam  ctcxdcn.  Ttos- 

vival  of  old  words,  observes  Hurd,  is  one  of  those  niceties  in  composition  t  t  to  bt  u- 
tempted  by  aoy  but  great  masters.  It  may  be  done  two  wbvs  :  1.  By  restonw  ar:  [tm- 
as  are  grown  entirely  obsolete  ;  or  2.  by  selecting  out  of  tboae,  which  have  »titscr*ecv, 
and  are  not  quite  laid  aside,  such  as  arc  roost  forcible  and  expresaive.—— 71.  huw- 

"  In  esteem."  Si  voici  usus,  qucm  pcnes,  &c.    "  If  custom  shall  eo  will  it;  B»a»«W 

full  controul  is  the  decisiou,  and  right,  and  standard  of  lunguage."    Comparc  t>irtta 
6.  "  Consmtudo  ccrlissima  loqucndi  magistra ;  uicndumquc  plane  sermone,  %t  ww* .enm 
licaforma  cst." 

73.  Res  gestac  regumque  ducumquet  fcc.  From  reflections  on  pottry,  at  loTtt  Homa  »* 
proceeds  toparr»cuiar<  :  tbe  most  obvious  of  which  being  the  different form»t&9K*moi 
poetic  composition,  he  considers,  in  tbis  view,  (from  line  76  to  86)  the  four  grt«;  os 
poetry,  to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced,  the  Epic,  EUgiac.  Dramatic  and  Ljnc — 
Quo  numtro.  "  In  what  numbers,"  i.  e.  in  what  kind  of  measure  ——75.  FVrnMu  wKrt" 
junctis.   Referring  to  Klegiac  verse,  and  the  aiternate  succession,  in  Hs  structurt.e:  Ik» 

meters  and  Fentameters.  Querimonia  primum.    Horace  goes  on  the  suppositios  1*4* 

term  Elegy  (/Xiyuov)  was  always  applied  to  tbis  species  of  verse,  even  frora  its  rayairJ, 
and  hence  the  derivation  commonly  assigned  to  the  word  in  question  (M  «*  2 1 
him  to  make  tbe  assertion  that  the  alternate  succearion  of  Hexameters  and  Ptnuaetiew 
first  of  all  made  the  vehicle  of  mournful  themea.    In  tbis  he  is  incorrect.   Conperc  9«« 

varse  78.  76.  Voti  sentemtia  eompos.   "  Succesaful  desires."  i.  e.  pleasnrable  eBOtaa 

Compare  the  explanation  of  Ddring :   "  Sensus  voluptaHs  et  laetitiae  ;  laetatttr  cm* >  * 

cujusdam  compos  fU."  77.  Eziguos  tlegot.    "  The  elegy 's  small  song"  (Cotoas)  f* 

mentators  differ  concerning  the  proper  import  of  exiguos,  as  here  employed.  Acw"- 
to  some,  the  epithet  refers  to  tbe  hurable  nature  of  the  elegiac  style  and  subject,  ca> 
pared  with  epic  or  lyric  sublimity.    Others  however,  more  correctly  siippose.  tfc^  r-x 
race  roerely  alludes  to  the  form  of  this  species  of  verse,  both  as  oonsistiDg  of 
measures,  and  because  elegiac  pnems  are,  generally  speaking,  shorter  tban  otien— ^ 
Grammatici  certant,  d  adhuc  sub  judirc  lis  ett.   The  Grammarians  here  alluderf  r? 
those  of  the  Alexandrian  schdol,  and  the  point  in  controversy  became  withtb«n^tr 
theme  of  discussion  merely  because  they  confounded  both  times  and  terms  l*e,tole 
difficnlty  disappears  the  rooment  we  asstgn  to  words  their  true  signification.  T*k  AiB& 
to  be  done,  is  to  distinguish  between  the  elegy,  (so  to  call  it)  of  Calliniis,  *** 
tktyu  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Simonides.   The  first  was  nothiar  c:^tha»a 
lyric  poem,  of  a  martial  character,  coroposed  of  distichs,  that  is,  of  aIterJstefl«,,DeteI 
and  Pentameters.   Its  origin  is  attributed  to  Callinus,  because  be  b  the  first  psetknovx  » 
have  employed  it.    Neither  was  it  called  Elegy  at  first,  but  bns,  a  general  tero.  «tkb^y 
rubsequently  conflhed  to  heroic  ver>e.    The  word  Eiegf  (Iksyoe)  was  first  appfeototsi  a 
ternating  Hexaraeter  and  Pentameter  in  the  time  of  Simonides.  wbeuWit  wsiA*^ 
himself  introduced  the  name,  or  whether  the  mournful  and  plaiotive  aatureo/^  *v** 
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slified  this  appellation  froni  others.   It  was  only  from  the  days  of  Simonides.that  the  terra 
legy  was  applied  to  a  poem  composcd  of  distichs  and  treating  of  some  mclnncholy  subject.- 
"ompare  Schocll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.  voL  1.  p.  191,  and  243. — Attisches  Mustum,  voi.  l.p.  334. 
qq.)    Hence  we  see,  1.  that  Horace  is  incorrect  in  his  querimonia  primum  (».  75.),  and  2. 
at  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  were  engaged  in  a  mere  controversy  about  words. 

79.  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armacit  iambo.  44  Rage  armed  Archilochus  with  his  own 
imbus."  Altuding  to  the  satires  of  this  poet,  in  which  the  Iambic  measure  was  employed, 
nd  also  to  the  story  of  Lycambes  and  Neobule.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epode  6. 
5.  Horace,  by  the  use  of  the  term  proprio,  expressly  ascribes  to  this  poet  the  invention  of 
irabics.  Compare  also  Epist,  1.  19. 23.  where  the  poet  styles  them  44  Parios  iambo*."  The 
pinion  entertained  by  some  criUcs,  that  Archilochus  merely  improved  this  measure,  and 

ras  not  the  actuah  inventor,  may  be  secn  urged  in  Schocll,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.  vol.  l.p.  199.  

0.  Hunc  socci  cepcre  pcdcm,  grandesquc  cothurni.  44  This  foot  the  sock  and  the  stately  buskin 
dopted."  The  soccus,  or  low  shoe  of  comedy%  and  the  colhurnus,  or  buskio  of  tragedy,  are 
ere  figuratively  used  te>  denote  these  two  departments  of  the  drama  respectively.  Com- 
are  Explanatory  Pfotes,  Ode  2.  1.  11.  ■  ■  81.  AUernis  aptuux  semurtiibus,  &c.  *•  As  suited 
jr  dialogue,  and  calculatcd  to  surmount  the  tumult  of  an  assembled  audience,  and  naturally 
dapted  to  the  action  of  the  stage."  For  some  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  iambic 
neasure,  compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  10.  43.  Populares  vincevtem  stvepitus. 

bere  are  many  reasons,  observes  Francb,  given  to  explain  this  remark.  The  cadence  of 
lmbics  is  more  sensible,  and  their  raeasures  are  more  strongly  marked,  than  any  other. 
'•  Tnsignes  pcrcussiones  eotum  nttmerorum."  Ctc.  de  Orat.  3.  47.)  The  pronunciation  is 
nore  rapid,  and  this  rapidity  forms,  according  to  Aristotle,  a  greater  number  of  sharp  sounds. 
)acier  adds,  that  the  iambic,  being  less  different  from  oommon  conversation,  mor-e  easily 

ngaged  the  attention  of  an  audience.  83.  Fidibus.    44  ToUie  lyre."  84.  Et  pugilem 

nclorem,  et  equum  ceriarninc  primum.   Alluding  to  the  lyric  flights  of  Pindar.  Compare 

)de  4.  2.  18.  85.  Etjuvemum  curas  ct  libera  vina.    **  And  tbe  love-sick  feelings  of  the 

^oung,  and  wine*s  unbounded  joys."  The  reference  is  to  Sappho  and  Anacreon. 

86.  Descriptas  scrvare  vices  operumquc  colorcs,  &c.  *'  Why  am  I  greeted  with  the  name  of 
>oet,  if  I  am  unable,  and  in  fact  know  not  how,  to  obserre  the  distinctioos  that  have  just 
)een  mentioned,  and  the  diderent  characters  that  productions  should  bave  in  the'different 
pecies  of  versc  ?"  As  regards  the  connection  in  thc  train  of  ideas,  compare  the  remarks  of 
Hord :  44  But  the  distincUon  of  the  nuasures  to  be  observed  in  the  several  species  of  poetry 
s  so  obvious  that  there  can  scarcely  be  any  mistake  about  them.  Tbe  dimculty  b  to  know 
;from*  line  86  to  89.)  how  far  each  may  partake  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  other  without  des- 
troying  that  natural  and  necessary  difference,  which  ought  to  subsist  between  tbem  eJl. 
To  explain  this,  which  ia  a  point  of  great  nicety,  he  considers  (from  line  89  to  99)  the 
case  of  dramatic  poetry ;  the  two  species  of  whicb  are  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
any  two  ean  be  ;  and  yet  there  are  times,  when  tbe  features  of  the  one  will  be  allowed  to 
resemble  those  of  the  other.  For,  1.  Comedy,  in  the  passionate  parts,  will  admit  of  a 
tragie  elevation;  and  2.  Tragedy,  in  its  soft,  distressful  sceaes,  condesccnds  to  the  ease  of 
familiar  conversation." 

89.  Rcs  comica.   "  A  comic  subject."  90.  Privatis.   **  Of  a  familiar  cast."  i.  e.  such 

a3  are  used  in  describing  the  private  iife  that  forms  the  basis  of  comedy,  but  are  unsuited 
for  kings,  heroes,  and  the  other  characters  of  tragedy.  -91.  Coena  Thyestae.  44  The  ban* 
quet  of  Thyesles"  is  here  put  for  any  tragic  subject  {res  tragiea).  Thus,  Dacier  remarks  ; 
44 II  met  le  sonper  de  Tbyeste  pour  toutes  sortes  de  tragedies."  Commentators,  io  general, 
suppose  that  thU  is  done  because  the  story  of  Thyestes  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  nature. 
Hurd,  however,  assigns  another  and  very  ingenious  explanation.  44  We  may  be  sure," 
observes  this  eritic,  44>that  thc  subject  in  question  was  not  taken  up  at  random  as  the  re- 
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presentative  of  the  rest.  The  reason  was,  that  the  Thyestcs  of  Ennius  was  peculiariy  ckap- 
able  with  the  fault  bere  censured,  as  is  plain  from  a  curious  passage  in  tht  Ordor;  vbcre 
Cicero,  speaking  of  the  loose  numhers  of  certain  poeU,  observes  tbis,  io  panicalix.  ot  tt 
tragedy  of  Tbyeste»;  "  Similui  sunt  quacJam  apud  nostros  :  velut  in  Thycstt, 

» 

Qutmnam  te  esse  dicam  f  qui  tarda  in  senectute. 

et  guae  sequuntur  :  quac  nisi  eum  tibieen  aceeiserit,  orationi  sunt  solutae  similBa:  whiei 
character  exactly  agrecs  with  this  of  Horace,  wherein  tbe  lauguage  of  that  play  u  «arnl, 
as  flat  and  prosaic,  and  haroMy  rising  above  the  level  of  ordinary  conversatioa  u  ccarcy. 
This  allusion  to  a  particular  play,  written  by  one  of  their  best  poets,  and  fra^eBtku- 
hibited  on  tbe  Roman  stage,  gives  great  force  and  spirit  to  the  precept,  at  the  sametiKiii 
it  exemplifies  it  in  the  happiest  manner.  It  seems  fartber  probabte  to  me,  tjiit  the  poetiaa 
designed  an  indirect  cornplimcnt  to  Varius,  whose  Thyestes  we  are  told  ((frmaL  10. 1  j 
ir<M  not  inftrior  to  any  tragedy  of  the  Greeks."  Tbe  same  able  commentatornakes  taefcl- 
lowing  reraarks  relative  to  exponi  and  uarrari,  as  used  in  tbe  present  passagt  "jy  Honce. 
"  It  may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  critics  have  not  felt  tbe  force  of  tbe  wor&cnw  ai 
narrari  in  this  precept.  They  are  admirably  chosen  to  express  the  two  faulucoadtatfed: 
tbe  first  implying  a  kind  of  pomp  and  ostentation  in  the  language,  which  is  tbtrefoteis- 
proper  for  the  low  subjects  of  comedy ;  and  the  latter,  as  I  have  hinted,  a  (Ut,  prostic  ev 
pression,  not  above  the  cast  of  a  common  narratim,  and  therefore  equally  unfit  fbr  tragedy/ 

 92.  Singula  quacqut  loeum  teneant  sortita  deeenter.    «  Let  each  particular  iprcxs  of  writ- 

ing,  when  once  it  has  had  its  proper  place  allotted  to  it,  hold  that  place  in  abeccmin;  au- 
ner."   The  construetion  is,  "  singula  qvaeque,  sortita  locum, 


93.  Votem  toUit.  n  Raises  its  voice."  Compare  tbe  scboliast ;  *'  Grundumbui  vtm  ib- 
far,"  and  note  on  verse  86,  toward  the  close.-  ■  —94.  Sralusquc  Chremcs,  tumvio  dtfcfcpltn. 
'*  And  angry  Chremea  rails  in  swelling  strain."  AUuding  to  the  Heauiontimortir&ti dlt- 
xeoce  (Aet  5.  Sc.  4.)  where  the  irritaled  Chremes  brcaks  out  in  these  words  sgaiastlii*: 


'*  ATon  si  ex  eapitc  sis 


.  Natus,  Uem  ut  aiunt  Minervam  esse  ex  Jote,  ea  causa  magis 
Patiar,  Clitipho,  fiagitiu  tuisme  infamcmjieri." 

In  the  ^delpki,  also,  (Jcl  5.  Sc.  3.)  we  may  find  another  passage,  wherein 

"  Hti  mihi  !  quid  faciam  f  quid  agam  f  quid  clamcm  ?  oi 
O  codum  !  O  Terra  !  0  maria  Neytuni .'" 

95.  Et  Iragieut  plerumque  dolet  sermont  ptdestrL  "  And  sometimes  the  tragic  poetp*» 
in  humble  style  "    Consult  Various  Readtngs.    The  poet,  by  a  common  figure,  w  he«ss* 

to  do  what  he  reprcsentshis  characters  as  doing.  96.  Tdephus  et  Peleus.  Thert*' " 

each  of  these  princes  became  the  subjecls  of  tragedies.   The  allusion  in  tbe  c«*  afele- 
phus,  is  to  bis  wanderings  in  quest  of  his  parents,  and  to  the  poverty  in  whicifc  «s,n" 
volved  atthe  time.   Peleus,  as  is  weli  known,  was  driven  into  cxile  from  the  r»"*  °* 
fathcr  Aeacus,  for  having  been  accessary  to  tbe  murder  of  his  brother  Phorbe  Cony^ 
JlpoUodorus,  ed.  Heyne.  3.  12.  6.  and  Obs.  268.  and  also  Ltmpritrfs  Class.  Hkt  Jsto»'»* 

 Uttrque  projicit  ampuUaset  sesquipedalia  verb*.      Cast  each  aside  high^Brfwp1, 

pressions  and  words  a-foot*nd-a-balflong."  The  term  ampuUa  properly  desota  « »1** 
of  phial  or  fiask»  for;  holding  oil  or  vinegar»  havinga  narrow  neck  but  sweHia|ost  ^ 
Hence  the  wocd  fe  Aguratfvely  taken  to  signify,  inflated  diction,  tumid  taDgnsge,  boa.bssi. 
rant,  Uc. 
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90.  Nm  satis  tsl  pulchra  esse  poemata ;  dulcia  sunto.  "  It  is  not  enongfa  that  pocms  be 
beautifui,  let  them  also  be  aflecting."  The  reference  xnpocmata  is  principally  to  dramatic 
compesitions.    Buckingham,  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry,  glanccs  at  this  part  of  Horace : 

*'  Figttres  of  speecli,  which  poels  think  so  fine, 

Arfs  needless  varnish  to  make  Nature  shine, 

Are  all  but  paint  upon  a  beauteous  face, 

Anii  in  descriptions  only  claim  a  place. 
t   But  to  make  rage  declaim,  and  grief  discourse, 

From  lovers  in  despair  fine  things  to  force, 

Must  needs  succeed ;  for  who  can  choose  but  pity 

A  dtfing  hero  miserably  tcitty  /'» 

At  this  part  of  the  epistle,  Hurdbeginsto  enter  upon  his  particular  theory,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded  in  the  Introductory  Remarks.  "  The  poet,"  observes  this  critic,  "  had  a 
farther  view  in  choosing  the  instance  of  Dramatic  Poetry.  For  he  gets,  by  this  meaos,  into 
the  main  of  his  subject,  which  was  Dramatic  Poetry,  and,  by  the  most  delicate  transition 
imaginable,  proceeds  (from  line  89  to  323.)  to  deliver  a  series  of  rulcs,  interspersed  with 
historinal  accounts,  and  enlivened  by  digressions,  for  tbe  regulation  of  the  Roman  stagc." 
We  have  already  said  that  thia  theory  has  been  superseded  by  Wieland's,  and  the  following 
outline  of  the  remainder  of  the  present  piece,  though  differingin  its  leadingfeature  from  the 
bypothesis  of  Hurd,  will  yet  be  found  so  far  to  agree  with  it,  as  to  shew  conclusively  tbe 
Order  and  Method  observed  in  this  epistle,  and  that  the  series  of  rules  is  delivered  with 
the  utmost  regularity,  passing  from  one  topir.  to  another,  by  the  most  natural  and  easy  tran- 
sitions. 

Horace's  discriminalion  of  theseveral  styles  that  belongto  the  diflerent  species  of  poetry, 
leadshim,  as  has  before  been  remarked,  to  consider  the  Diction  of  the  drama,  and  its  ac- 
commodation  to  the  circumstanees  and  character  of  the  speaker.  A  recapftulation  of  these 
circumstances  carries  him  on  to  treat  of  the  due  management  of  diaracters  already  knotcn, 
as  well  as  of  sustaining  those  that  are  entirely  original.  To  the  first  of  these  the  poet  gives 
the  preference,  recommending  knotcn  characters,  as  well  as  known  subjects  :  and,  on  the 
mention  of  this  joint  preference,  the  author  leaves  fartber  consideration  of  the  Diction,  and 
glides  into  discourse  upon  the  Fable,  which  he  continues  down  to  the  162d  verse.  Having 
despatched  the  FabU,  the  poet  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  the  Cliaracters ;  not  in  re- 
gard  to  suitable  dictum,  for  of  that  he  has  already  spoken,  but  with  reference  to  the  manners ; 
and  in  tbisbranch  of  his  subject,  he  has  as  judiciously  borrowed  from  the  Bhetoric  of  Aris- 
totle,  as  in  other  parts  of  his  epistle  from  the  Poetics.  He  then  directs,  in  its  due  place,  the 
proper  conduct  of  particular  incidents  of  the  fable ;  after  which  he  treats  of  the  Chorus ; 
from  which  he  naturally  passes  to  the  history  of  theatrical  Music  ;  wbich  is  as  naturally  suc- 
ceeded  by  an  account  of  the  ori^tn  of  the  Drawm  itself.  comraencing  wilh  the  early  dithy- 
rambic  song,  and  carried  down  to  the  establishment  of  the  New  Greek  Comedy.  From 
this  he  proceeds  easily  and  gracefully  to  the  Roman  Stage,  acknowledging  tbe  merits  of 
the  writers,  but  pointiog  out  their  defects,  and  assigning  the  causes.  He  then  subjoins  a 
few  general  observations,  and  concludes  his  long  disconrse  on  the  drama,  having  extended 
it  to  275  lines.  This  discourse,  together  with  the  result  of  all  his  reflections  on  poets  and 
poetry,  he  then  applies,  in  the  most  earnest  and  personal  manner,  to  the  elder  Piso,  and 
with  a  long  peroration,  to  adopt  an  oratorical  term,  concludes  the  epbtle.    {Colman,  ad  loc.) 

PuUhra.  The  following  remarks  on  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  eplthet  pukhrum,  are 
worthy  0f  an  insertion  here.  "  There  are  a  multitude  of  words  in  every  language,  which 
are  soraetimes  used  in  a  wider,  sometimes  in  a  morc  restrained,  sense.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
jtaAfr  of  the  Greeks,  the  puJchruM  of  the  Romans,  and  the  words  by  which  tbey  are  translat- 
ed  in  modern  languages.   To  whatever  subjects  these  epithets  are  applied,  we  always  in- 
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tend  lo  signtiy  that  they  givc  us  pUasure :  aod  we  seldom  apply  Ihero  to  any  abjeeto  b* 
those  whicb  please  by  means  of  impresaions  made  on  tbc  fiancy ;  tsidiwfiv  ■» 

thc  rcceptioo  of  froages  conveycd  dircctly  by  ihc  aight  itself.   A»  poetry,  thereJort.  tlwiji 
addresses  itself  to  the  imaginatioo,  erery  species  of  pocticai  cxctlUwc  obtaios  thc  osne  <rf 
Htantu ;  and,  among  the  rest  the  power  of  pleasing  us  by  affecting  the  passaoai;  ts  eJeef 
whicb  entirely  depends  on  tbe  various  images  presented  to  oor  view.    In  this  sesse  of  the 
word  btautiful  it  cannot  be  opposed  to  patkttie.    But  nolbing,  1  think*  can  bc  phaw,  tksa 
that  this  epitliet  is  often  used  more  determinately.   For,  as  every  rcpresentative  artBojeSle 
of  affordiug  us  pleasure,  and  this  pleasurc  it  occa«toued  by  images  impressed  oatfeetuq; 
every  pleasing  production  of  art  will,  of  coursc,  obtain  the  name  of  bcautitul.  Yettnla- 
dcrs  u»  not  frora  coneidering  beauty  as  a  distmct  cxcellence  in  sach  prodactioas.  Fortt 
may  distinguish,  either  in  a  picture  or  poem,  bctwecn  tbe  pleasorc  we  receive$recth;{roB 
the  imilation  of  ritibU  forms,  and  those  wbich  principally  depcnd  on  otJur  kindi  ot  «ara- 
tion:  and  we  may  consider  visible  formi  tbemsclves  cithcr  as  occanorzs  of  pleasore.  ii  c» 
mon  with  otber  objects  ;  or  as  yielding  us  that  ptadiar  delight,  which  they  aloiK  ftffctav 
blc  of  yielding.    If  we  usc  tbc  word  beautiful  in  this  Umited  scnse,  it  u  very  intelli^  ep- 
poscd  to  palhttic.   Images  of  groves,  rocks,  fields,  and  wmler,  afford  us  a  plcasure  ertwelj 
diSerent  from  that  whlcb  we  find  ia  tbe  indalgcnce  of  oor  tender  affections  :  nor  csfi-jet 
be  any  danger  of  coofoonding  tbc  agreeable  pcrccption  rcceived  from  a  masterlj  mtw  * 
an  Apollo  or  a  Venus,  with  that  whicb  arises  from  a  reprcsentation  of  thc  terrm  nee  (tei 
nnder  a  storm  or  a  plague."   (  HuraVs  Hormce,  vol.  1.  p.  90.  scqq. ) 

102.  Sivis  me  fUre,  cTcc.  Cicero  makes  the  samc  observation  with  regani  to  tnton. 
"  Ntqueficri  potrst  ul  doUat  isr  qui  amdit,  «i  odarit,  ut  invidcat,  ut  perlimescat  aliqnii.  ut  aifz- 
ium  mistricordiamque  dtducatur,  nisi  omnes  iis  motus,  quos  orator  adhibero  volet  jsSci. «  m 
eratore  impressi  tsse  atque  inusti  rultbuntur:'   (De  Orat.  2.  46.)    Compare  tbe  wwatf 

AristOtlc  (Rhct.  2.  10.)  avdynn  tovs  ovtawtpyo^ouhovs  «rx^aai  koX  ruvals  Kai  he^n,  ul  fl*  Tjm- 

tpitu,  ftcuvoripovi  ln-  103.  Laedent.    "  Will  affect."    Compare  thc  explaoauoa  oft* 

ring:  "  Perturbabunt,  et  i*  doloris  societatan  trahent."  104.  MaU  si  mandata  boutm.  *S 

thou  shalt  speak  the  part  assigned  thec  badly,"  i.  c.  if  thou  shalt  not  act  up  to  thy  tne  ca» 
racter.  The  refercncc,  throughout  tbc  wholc  passage,  is,  as  will  be  plainly  perceiveAfcw 
actor  on  thc  stagc.  Hence  the  eiplanation  given  to  mandata  by  Jason  de  IVores,  'fcai 
scriptore  tradita."— — 107.  Ludentem  Utsciva.      Sportivc  expressions  a  playfui  look.'— 

108.  Prius.    "  From  our  very  birth."    Equivalent  to  o  primo  ortu.  109.  Jvset 

delights."  111.  Post.    "  In  process  of  time.'*  i.  c.  as  wc  advancc  towards  mslurer yem 

Post  is  here  opposed  to  prius  in  verse  108.  112.  Si  dicentis  eruut  fortunis  absona  did&ax 

"  lf  the  word  of  the  speaker  shall  bc  unsuited  to  bis  station  in  life  the  Roman  kaighti  tsi 
commons  will  raise  a  loud  laugb  at  his  expensc."  The  expression  equites  ptdtltsifit  u  mtt 
to  comprehend  the  whole  audience,  as  well  tbe  educated  and  respectable,  as  the  osedseslk 
and  common  portion.  In  applying  tbo  term  pedites  to  thc  common  people,  tlie  poet  stkp 
a  playful  iorm  of  speech,  borrowed  from  military  languagc,  and  marking  a  sportire  ojs» 
tion  to  the  word  equilcs. 

114.  Divusne  loquaiur  an  heros.    Consuit  Various  Readings.  115.  Metsrsisfv- 

Compore  Ode  3.  15.  4.  "  Maturo  propior /wncri."—— 117.  Mcrcatorne  vagus,cuiu>r.t£tft 
agcUi.    The  mercator  vagus  is  one  wbo  has  travelled  much,  bas  become  acquaintei3rfl^t 
tnanncrs  and  cusloms  of  various  nations,  and  who  is  not  only,  in  conscquence  ofi*'** 
come  more  reflned  in  his  own  habits,  but  also  morc  shrewd,  astutc,  and  discernior  ^ 
tor  virtntis  age.lli,  on  tbeother  hand,  is  a  plain,  honest,  country.farmer  ;  of  nBO**"8*" 

and  simple  mind.  lia  CoUhus  an  Jhsynus;  Thebis  nutritus  an  .  Jrgis.  TfcMck'^ 

were  savage  and  inhospitable,  the  Asayrians  refined,  crafty,  and  vortptnoas.  TVtTWbJf 
labourad  undcr  the  impataUon  of  duUoess  (Epast.  2. 1. 244.),  the  Argivcs  were  bi^f** 
and  proud. 
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1 19.  Aut/amam  tcqucrc,  aut  sibi  convenientia  fingt,  scriptor.    "  Thou  that  writest,  either  fol. 
low  tradition,  or  invent  such  characters  as  are  uniformly  consistent  with,  themselves."  Thc 
connection,  observes  Hurd,  lies  thus :   "  Language  must  agree  with  eJiarocter,  charader  with 
fanu,  or  at  least  with  itself.   Poets,  tberefore,  have  two  kinds  of  characters  to  labour  upon 
either  such  as  arealready  known,  or  such  as  are  of  their  own  invention.   In  the  first  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  change  any  thing  ;  they  must  represent  Achilles,  Ajax,  and  Ulysses,  in 
accordance  with  poetical  tradition.   And  as  to  what  tbey  invent  themselves,  it  must  be  uni- 
form  and  of  a  piece."   Thus  much  for  the  precept  of  Horace.   Gibbon,  however,  (Miseell. 
IForki,  4/o  cd.  Vol.  2.  p.  467.)  indulges  in  the  following  train  of  remark  on  thts  subject. 
Le  legislateur  de  la  critique  a  prononce,  que  le  poete  doit  rendre  les  heros  tels  que  1'histoire 
nous  les  fait  connoitre  :  aut  famcm,  kc.   fteduirons-nous  donc  le  poete  au  role  d'un  froid 
annaliste  ?    Lui  dterons-nous  ce  grand  pouvoir  de  la  fiction,  ce  contraste,  ce  choc  des  ca- 
racteres,  ces  situations  inattendues  ou  Ton  tremble  pour  rhomme,  ou  l'on  admire  le  beros  ? 
Ou  bien,  plus  arais  des  beantes  que  des  rlgles,  lui  pardonnerons-nous  plus  eisement  les  ana- 
cbronismes  que  Tennui  ?"  8hakspeare,  as  Du  Boisremarks,  is  ably  defended  by  the  sphit  of 
this 


120.  Honoraium  siforte  reponis  Jidiiilem.  1  If  haply  thou  dost  represent  anew  the  honour- 
ed  Achilles,"  i.  e.  dost  represent  anew,  after  Homer,  Achilles  honoured  in  the  verses  of  that 
ancient  bard.  Consult  Various  Readings,  aod  mark  the  forcc  of  reponis,  which  is  here  equi- 
valent  to  de  intcgro  dcscribis.  121 .  Impiger,  iracundus,  incxorabilis,  accr.  "  Let  him  be  io. 
defatigable,  wrathful,  inexorable,  impetuous."  Supply  sU,  and  comparc  the  description  gf- 
ven  of  tbis  warrior  in  the  Iliad,  (20.  401.) 

Ot  ydo  ri  yXvidBvuoi  Avty      ovi*  ayav6<ftuv, 
'AXXd  /ioX'  iuutuatf.   

133.  Sit  Mtdca  ferox,  invielaque.  Horace,  observes  Hurd,  took  this  instance  from  Euripi- 
des,  where  the  unconquered  fiereeneu  of  this  character  is  preserved  in  that  due  mediocrity 
which  nature  and  just  writing  demand.  The  poet,  in  giving  her  character,  is  content  to  say 
of  ber, 

Bapua  yap  fpfrv,  oW*  avtftrat  «aicwc 
Hdexpna  — 


and, 


Attrn)  yao'  ol  roi  bq&ltat  yt  ei<//6aXu>i.< 
'E^povTis  ahrfj  taWtviKOv  ojvtrat. 


And  she  herself  whtn  opening  to  the  chorus  her  last  horrid  purpose,  sayg,  fiercely  indeed,  but 
not  frantically, 

Ulniitf  ut  «VitSXi;»'  KaaOiv^  vout£irta 
Mqi*  f)Ov)(alav.  1  ■ 

And  this  is  naturc ;  which  Seneca  not  perceiving,  and  yet  willing  to  wtite  up  to  the  critic's 
rule.has  outraged  hercbaracter  beyond  all  bounds,  and,  instead  of  a  resolute.revengeful  wo- 
man,  has  made  of  her  a  downright  fury.  Hence,  her  passion  is  wroughtup  to  a  greater 
height,  ih  the  very  first  scene  of  the  Latin  play,  than  it  ever  reaches  in  the  Grecian  poat. 


Flebilis  Ino,perfidus  Jxion,  ticc.  "  Let  Ino  sink  in  tears,  Ixion  be  perfidious,  Io  wander. 
and  Orestes  mourn."  For  an  account  of  the  dififerent  personages  mentioned  here,  compare 
Lcmpritrc»  Class.  Dxct.  Anthon'»  ed. 


126.  3*  quid  mciptrtum  scenoc  committu,   Having  explained  the  famam  stautte,  Horace 
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now  proceeds  to  elucidate  thc  latter  part  of  the  line,  aut  sibi  eonvenienti*  /»a|e.— — 15? 

Scrcttur  ad  imum,  Szc.    Consult  Various  Readings.  128.  Dijfieilc  tst  proprv  r#»ni..-« 

dicere,  u  It  is  difficult  to  bandle  common  topics  in  sucb  a  way  as  to  make  taem  appear 
our  own  propert5r.,,  Lambinus  regards  communia,  in  this  passage,  as  equivalest  loigtai 
tndtctaque,  and  indicating  neto  subjects,  sach  as  have  never  been  handled  by  aaj  preriow 
writer,  and  are  therefore  common  to  all.  In  this  opinion  Hurd  and  other  sabseqwt coai- 
mentators  coincide.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  erroneous.  Tbe  meaning  of  tteuien  of 
Horace  should  be  explained  according  to  its  most  obvious  sense;  wbich  is,  uwkare 
rendered  the  passage  above,  that  it  ts  difficult  to  enter  on  subjects  which  every  ■£« 
handle,  in  such  a  way  as  lo  make  them  appear  our  own  propcrty,  from  the  maooer  isr&k 
wc  alone  are  able  to  treat  them.  Boileau  used  to  say  tbat  he  found  this  eipJiosfca  a 
Hermogenes,  (de  Gratit.  apt.  dictnd.  §  30.)  and  he  laboured  strennously  to  sopportits  c«- 
rectness.  In  the  Britisk  Critic%vd.  S.p.  356.  the  opinion  of  Gaudius,  to  tbesaaeeftrt,E 
cited  by  Dr.  Parr :  "  Vsrbum  communia  signijicare,  jam  occnpata  et  nota .itctmtctn 
Imgua  luotina  universim,  ium  tnaximtjuris  prudentia  Romana.  Inde  didicimus  tt  nwpop^ 
wftiotum,  quae  voz  signijicat  suum  cvjusque  ....  DifficUc  tst  ita  tractare  commotksa  pb- 
lica,  seu  nota,  ut  tua  propria  seu  privata  seu  nova  jiant.  Hune  tamen  ego  conaiuu  iiknsia. 
Aecipeigiturdocilis,quae  trado  pratcepta.  Matcria  communis  erit  propria,  nrtntttninl- 
lica  erit  pritata,  sive  materia  nota  crit  nora,  si  nimirum  progredientcs  a  notis,  wrccnom;  -J 
proprie  communia  dicere,  idem  raleat,  atque  Inventio  in  iraitatione.  Itacn  vac  stoe 
totius  controxcrsiae  huc  redil ;  utrum  difficilius  sit  invenire  imitando,  quam  sinpki  inrenilne. 
Ncgant  interpreies  omnes ;  affirmat  Horalius ;  hunc  nos  sequamur."  (VmcentiBsGaaSw.) 


129.  Rtctius  Iliacum  carmen  diducis  in  actus.  The  poet  has  just  stated  how  difficult  it  i*  t> 
handle  a  common  subject  in  such  a  way  as  to  roake  it  appear  like  a  new  one,  aod  «r  o*0 
private  property.  But,  though  he  acknowledges  the  difficulty  of  the  undertakinj,  hety » 
means  dissuades  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  recommends  it  as  the  more  corretUBA*- 
coraing  course.  Compare  the  rcmark  of  Gaudius,  cited  in  a  partof  the  precedint  »* 
"  Diffieile  tst  ita  tractare  communia  .  .  .  .  ut  tua  propria,  scu  privata,  seu  norajstL  Bac 

tamen  ego  conatum  tibi  sundeo."  Didueis.    The  following  remark  oo  this 

(06*.  MisceU.  5.  740.)  may  serve  as  a  partial  confirmation  of  Wielands  theory  respee»? 
the  present  epistle.  Plerique  sic  intelligi  volunt,  quasi  scriptum  sit,  deduces,  tt  tnv* 
dictum  poctis,  qui  operam  locant  theatro.  At  mdius  aliquid  offercbat  vetus  scholiosks  (.^*1 
•n  v.  386.  Scripsit  enim  inquit  Piso  tragoedias.  Eum  opinor%  cum  hanc  Hor*tius  tp**** 
componcret,  in  lliade  tragoedia  fuisse  occupatum.  Quin  ratio  apparet,  cur  de  insoiia 
plura  kic  sunt,  quam  de  aliis  optribus  pociicis."   Compare  Ada  Erud.  1770.  p.  150. 

131 .  Publica  matcries  privatijuris  erit.  "  A  common  theme  will  become  tiy  priratej* 
perty."  The  poet  now  proceeds  to  explain,  in  what  way  we  must  act  if  we  wbh  *jtf* 
communia  dicere."   The  eipression  pubUca  materies  serves  directly  to  elucidtte 

meaning  of  the  term  communia  in  Ihe  I28tb  verse.  Si  nec  circa  vilem  pattdunujyt 

orbem.    11 If  thou  shalt  neither  dwell  upon  a  round  of  particulars,  trite  in  tbeir  pjnfi* 
open  unto  all."   The  poet  lays  down  three  rules  for  attaining  tbe  object  in  view,  of'r**^ 
tiiis  is  the  first :  and  the  meaning  is,  that,  in  handling  a  common  topic,  we  must  e*?*'** 
ourtime  on  the  system  or  circle  of  fables,  in  vogue  among  ali  poets  in  itltjBaa*-^ 

raust  strike  out  somethiog  newfor  ourselves.  133.  Nec  verbum  verbo  curafcs 

The  second  rule  :  not  to  be  translators  instead  of  imitators.  134.  Nec  desibu  * 

ardum,  &c.  The  third  rule :  not  to  be  slavish  in  our  imitation,  or  advance  »*r«  to  * 
volve  ourselves  in  circumstances  whence  we  cannot  retreat  with  honour,  or  witbout  viote 
ing  the  very  laws  we  have  established  for  the  conduct  of  the  poem.  Heoce  tiie  psssip 
may  be  rendered  as  follows :  "  Nor  shalt  lcap,  as  an  imitator,  into  such  straits, 
•itber  a  sense  of  shame  or  the  rules  of  thy  work  may  forbid  tbee  to  retraat"  i- «  nor  a' 
a  servile  imiUtor,  sbaU/etter  thyself  by  such  narrow  rules,  as  to  be  enUagfed  htjoadM 
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power  of  retreat,  withoat  violating  wbat  bonour  and  the  rales  of  our  work  deniand.»--— . 
.4rct*m.  Understand  locum.  Some  commentators  suppose,  tbat  the  reference  is  here  to 
tue  fable  of  the  goat  iu  the  well. 

•  * 

136.  Ncc  sic  incipies,  &,c  Most  of  the  critics  obsorve,  remarks  Colman,  that  all  these  do- 
cuments,  dedoced  from  the  Epit,  are  intended,  like  the  reduction  of  the  Iliad  into  acts,  as 
«iirections  aod  admouftioos  to  tbe  dramatic  tcriter.  Compare  thc  words  of  Jason  de  Nores : 
*'  JVam  *t  in  Epopeia,  quae  gravitaU  omnia  pocmatum  gentra  praecettit,  ait  prmdpium  Usne  tsse 
dettre  :  quantomagis  m  Tragoedia  et  Comoedia  idem  vidtri  debtt  V  So  also  Dacier  :  "  11 
faut  se  souvenir  qn'  Horaor  applique  a  la  Tragedie  les  regles  du  Poeme  Epique.  Car  si  ces 
debuts  eclatans  sont  ridicoies  dans  la  Poeme  Epique,  U  le  soot  eocore  plusdans  la  Tragedie." 
" Ut  scriptcr  cyclicus  olim.  "  Like  tbe  cyclic  bard  of  old."  By  the  cycltc  poets,  are 
meant  a  class  of  bards,  wbo  selected,  for  the  sobjects  of  their  produetions,  thingstransacted 
as  well  during  the  Trojan  war,  as  before  and  after ;  and  who,  in  treating  those  subjectf, 
confined  thcraselves  within  acertain  round  orcycle  of  fablc.  (Compare  Schoell,  Hist.  Lit. 
Or.  vol.  1.  p.  99. — Heync,  Excurs.  I.  ad  Virg.  Acn.  2.)  From  the  hackneyed  natnre  of  these 
themes,  the  term  cyclicus  came  at  length  to  denote  a  poet  of  inferior  rank,  and,  indeed,  of 
little  or  no  merit.  Who  the  cyclic  poet  here  meant  by  Horace  was,  is  not  exactly  known. 
Some  Jiave  ascribed  the  choracter  to  Maevius,  and  Roscommon  bas  adopted  this  idea  in  bis 
Essau  <m  Translattd  varsc . 

"  Whoevcr  vainly  on  bis  strength  depcnds, 
Begins  like  Virgii,  but  like  Maevius  ends : 
Thet  wretch,  in  spite  of  his  forgotten  rhymes, 
Condemned  to  live  to  all  succeeding  times, 
With  pompoos  oonsense  and  a  bellowiog  sound, 
Sang  lofty  Iliutn  tombliog  to  the  grouod  ; 
Aod,  if  my  Muse  can  through  past  ages  sce, 
That  ooisy,  nauseous.  gapiog  fool  waj  he  ; 
Eiploded,  when,  with  universal  scorn, 
The  mouotains  laboured,  and  a  mouse  was  born." 

137.  Fortunam  Priami  canlabo  et  nobile  bellum,    'At/ow  Tlptduoio  rixy*  v6Xtu6v  n  kXtLvw.  

139.  Parturiunt  numtcs,  &c.  Alluding  to  the  well-known  fable  of  tbe  mountain  and  the 
mouse ;  and  applicd,  as  a  proverbial  expression,  to  all  pompous  and  imposing  beginnings 
vrhich  result  io  nothing ;  or,  as  Pbaedrus  (4.  22.  4.)  bas  it,  *l  Qm  magna  quum  minaru  cxtricas 
nihil.  The  Greek  form  is  similar  to  the  Latin,  Htvtv  Jp>(,  tlra  uZv  dxirut,  When  Agesilaus 
came  with  aid  to  Tarches,  king  of  Egypt,  the  lattcr  is  said  to  have  been  so  struck  by  the  d*> 
minutive  stature  of  the  Spartan  moaarch,  as  to  bave  eiclaimed  Mtvtv  ipos,  Ztdt  6*  iro6tiro,  r$ 
i%  frt*n*  Compare  Fior.  Christian.ad  Anstoph.  Pac.  1067.-^-140  Quanto  rectiushic, 
qui  nil  molitur  inepte.  "  How  much  more  correctly  does  he  begin  wbo  attempts  notbing  in- 
judiciously.''  The  allusion  is  to  Homer,  and  Horace  opposcs  to  tbe  pompous  and  swelling 
oxordium  of  thc  cyclic  poet,  the  modesty  and  rcserve  of  Ilomcr  in  the  beginning  of  tho 
Odyssey.  For  nothing  can  be  plainer  or  raore  simpte  than  the  opening  of  that  poem, 
wbere  he  spcaks  of  no  great  actions  performed  by  bis  hero,  but  only  of  the  dangers  nnd  con- 
stant  fatigues  of  bis  voyages,  and  the  loss  of  his  companions.— — 141.  DU  tatnt,  Muta,  tyrum, 
&c.   Horacc  here  includes  in  two  Unes  the  thrce  opening  verses  of  thc  Odysaey : 

"Avipa  uoi  Zmrc,  Mcftea,  xoXirpoirov ,  Zf  pdXa  roX\<J 
n^dyxOft  hrt  Tpotnt  Up&v  rroXUQpov  tntpcv 
UoXXvv  i*  dv&pu*vv  Utv  darta.,  rol  v6ov  tyw. 

The  Roman  poet  does  not  mean  Uis  lines  as  a  translation  of  tlicse,  in  the  strict  sense  of  iitu 
term,  botmerely  wishes  to  convey,  inhis  oative  tongue,  some  idea  of  the  simplicity  aod  roc* 
desty that  mark  tbe  Jlomertc  exordram.  The  rale,  however,  respecting  a  simple  and  unprer 
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: 


tending  commcncement  of  a  poem,  U  perhaps  no  where  so  chastely  ob«rrr*i  u  mm 
radist  Losi.    Homer's  M*vi»  iuU  Se* !  or  fais  'Avif*  H  M<*c«!  orWtSs.fr»  nm 

quc  eano  !  are  all  boisterous  and  vehement,  io  comparison  with  the  calmnca  oi  aobotr: 
MMon's  meek  approach  :    Of  mans  first  disobedience,"  &c. 


143.  fumum  tx  fulgorc,  Lc.  Tbe  meaning  is,  that  Homer  does  noi  «t»  to  bec: 
with  a  flash  and  end  in  smoke,  but  out  of  smoke  to  bring  zlorious  light,  and  «rjrat»  tit 
the  brilliant  and  dazzlinj;  creations  of  bis  fancy,— 144.  &/>c^ctoia  mireat*.   5i  btv 

liant  wonders."  145.  . tntiphaten,  ScyUamyue,  &c,    Compare  Le  priens  {Abe. 

Authons  ed.   Cydopt.  Alluding  to  Polyphemas.  146.   Nte  rtditum  CmmAi: 

Horace  does  not  meau  by  the  44  Return  of  Diomede,"  any  particular  prodictw»  ii> 
mer's,  bat  only  wishes  to  give  us  a  general  idea  of  his  manner  of  writiog.  andioffcr  r.. 
he  does  not,  like  some  droning  cyclic  poel,  begin  with  events  whicb  bappeaedtaf 
tbe  main  action  of  his  poem,  and  have  no  immediate  or  necessary  coanecuoa  witb  t  >.v 
timacbus,  a  cyclic  bard,  had  made  a  poem  oo  the  Return  of  Diomede,  and  cons*sc?cte 
adventures  of  that  hero  from  the  death  of  his  uncle  Meleager,  by  which  meuts  s  p  ? 
ridiculoas  beginning  to  tbc  action  tbat  formed  the  subject  of  his  work.   So  ik,  srik: 
cyclic  poet,  (  <p|.<>scd  by  some  to  have  been  Stasinus  of  Cypros)  began  an  memiw 
Trojan  war  with  the  nativity  of  Heleo,  or  the  story  of  Leda  and  the  eggs. — tfc  H* 
diai  rcs.    Horace  means  that  Homer,  at  the  outset  of  the  Diad,  does  not  delsy  »tj  i  r- 
vious  esplanation  of  tbe  causes  wbich  brought  on  the  angry  strife  between  Actifo  ^ 
Agamemnon,  but  coinmences  at  once  with  an  allusion  to  tbe  wrath  of  Pelide.  »15».'  ■>. 

3td !),  as  if  the  causes  that  led  to  it  were  already  known  to  bis  bearer.  150  Tn&u  m- 

Uscere.  A  metaphor  taken  from  things  polished  by  theforceof  bandling.  Eaiory. *ti  j 
poet's  imagination,  may  furntsh  him  with  a  great  variety  of  tncidetits,  but  hb  »«»jsi5»r 

must  direct  him  in  the  choice  of  them.  151.  Atque  xta  mentitur,  sie  vera falfuTomt.u 

"  And  moulds  his  fictions  in  socb  a  way,  so  blends  what  is  false  with  what  is  liae,"fr  ^ 
meaning  is.  that  Hotoer  so  intermingles  ficlion  with  realfty,  throaghont  thewWt  ii 
poem,  and  so  strictly  connects  all  the  parts,  as  to  give  the  enlire  prodaction  a»airef  pw- 
bility,  and  make  the  beginning,  middle,  aud  end  exactly  correspond. 

153.  Fautoris.    Consult  Vurious  Readings,— —  Aulaca  manentis.    "  Wbo  wiil  re~ 
tbe  curtain  rises,''  i.  e.  who  will  wait  until  the  endof  the  play  :  wbo  will  listen  witbfct''* 
the  whole  performance  Literally,  "  who  wailsforthe  curtain.         have  rendered  fap* 
in  accordauce  with  Roman  usage.  If  trmi«lated  with  reference  to  modem  custonuttf&^ 
"  who  will  wait  antil  the  curtain  falls."  Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes.  Epist.  2. 1. 1S9— ,: 
Vbs  Plaudite.    All  the  old  tragedies  and  comedies  arted  at  Rome  concloded  in  tkatu? 
The  phrase  is  equivalentto  our  modern  cxpression,  •'  Your  plaudits,"  or,  "  clapyoor  kct 
Who  the  eantor  was,  that  addressed  these  words  to  the  aadience,  is  a  matter  of  dl«pote  D>* 
thinks  it  was  the  whole  chorus;  others  suppose  it  to  havc  been  a  single  actor;  «et- 
prompter,  and  some,  the  composer.  T  c  second  of  these  opinions  is  probablylbe  mottcr- 
one.— — 156.  Aetatis  cujvsque  notandi  sunt  tibi  morts,  &c.    The  tnanners  most  be  wtl!* 
guished  and  strongly  marked,  desipnahdi,  erprimendi.   Tbe  connection  in  tbe  traio  *"*> 
is  given  by  Hurd,  as  follows :  "  But  though  the  strict  observance  of  thesc  role»»>(C>i 
the  poet  to  condocthispfof  to  the  best*advantage,  yet  this  is  not  nll  that  is  requir«4ilp" 
fecttragedy.   If  be  would  seize  tbe  attention,  and  secore  the  applaose  of  tbe  •*xe' 
something  farther  mostbe  altemptcd.    He  must  be  particularly  studioas  to  eiprw**'*" 
ntrs.    Besides  the  peculiarities  of  offiee,  tcmper,  condition,  country,  &c.  before  cow^-^ 
wbich  require  to  be  drawn  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  asingular  attention  m'ist  beW*  ^ 

characterutic  diflerences  of  a^e."  157.  Mobilibusquc  deccr  naturis  dandiisd***  " fei 

asuitable  characterassignedto  varying  dispositions  and  years."  i.  e.  a  certaia  t#W^' 
propriety  must  be  observed  in  depicUng  the  nattrre?  or  di«posittons  of  mersw^^ 
Kirth  year<:.   Cotftolt  Variott  Readings. 
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158.  Reddere  voccs.   «  To  eipress  himself  in  words."  i.  e.  who  has  now  learnt  to  speak. 
Qui  ex  infanu  jam  faclus  cst  puer.)   The  poet  here  begins  with  a  beautiful  description  of 
he  dffierent  ages  of  Iife,  based,  in  a  great  degree,  uppu  the  description  given  by  Aristotle  in 
ais  Art  of  Rhetoric.  Compare  Ihe  welMtnown  passage,  on  the  same  subject,  in  Shakspeare's 
'      you  like  it,"  and  also  the  following  lines  of  Boileau : 

"  Le  temps  qui  change  tout  change  aussi  nos  humeure. 
Chaque  age  a  ses  plaisirs,  son  esprit,  ct  see  moeurs. 
Un  jeune  hororae,  toujours  bouillant  dans  scs  capricc?. 
Est  prompt  a  recevoir  Timpression  des  vices; 
Est  vaiu  dans  ses  discours,  vologe  en  ses  desirs, 
Retif  a  la  censure,  et  fou  dans  les  plaisirc. 
L'ugc  viril,  plus  mur,"  &.c. 

159.  Gestit  paribus  cotludcre.  Corapare  Aristotle,  Bhet.  2.  11.  *a<  ?tA<^«X«<,  *ai  ^Xirai^.  . 
ftaXXov  r<3»  dX\uv  $XikiOi>.— -Er  iram  coUigit  et  ponit  temere.  4«  And  is  quick  in  contracting 
and  in  laying  aside  anger."   Compare  Aristotle,  ibid.  Ka\  ^i«o:  Kai  dfrfyim,  Kai  oU  «oXcvOtiv 

rfi  f^r,.  160.  Etmutaturm  horas.    Compare  Aristotle,  ibid.  tvuiTd$o\ot  li  *al  fyUopot  irpfc 

t&s  twtOvutac.  161.  Tasutem  eustode  remoto.   The  word  tandcm  marks,  in  a  very  pieasing 

manner,  the  impatience  of  the  young  to  be  freed  from  restraint.  162.  Et  aprici  gramvae 

zampi.  Alluding  to  the  gymnastic  eiercises  wont  to  be  perforroed  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
163   Cereus  in  vitiumfltcti.   "  As  pliable  as  wax  in  being  bent  towards  vice."   With  ecrtus 

compare  the  Greek  «^v*.  164.  Utilium  tardus  prorisor.   44  A  slow  provider  of  useful 

iuings,"  i.  e.  slow  in  discerning  his  true  interests,  and  in  providing  for  the  future.  Compare 

Arlstotle,  Rhet.  2.  11.  ,«i  maXXov  alpoSvr*  npdrruv  ra  «aXa  t&v  evu*>tp6vT„v.  Prodigus  aeris. 

CompareAristotle,tWi/.  fiXoxptmaroi  ii  tmuara,  6ti    &  ™  Ivith*  «tnupSatat.  165.  Sublimis. 

"  Presumptuous."  Compare  Aristotle,  ibid.  Kai  meyaXtofax"*  Cupidusque.  "  And  amorous." 

Compare  Aristotle,  ibld.  Ka\  r&v  *tpl  ri  c&ma  htOvmtQv,  udktara  «UoXov^.rot  ciri  rais  *$pi  ri 
ufpoiUta,  Kai  ajcpartU  ratrtic. 

16«  Conversis  studus.   "  Our  inclinations  having  undergone  a  change."  Actas  ani 

musque  viritis.  «  The  age  and  spirit  of  manhood."  Arislotle  fixes  die  full  vigour  of  the 
body,  from  thirty  years  to  t  )irty:fivp,  and  of  the  mind  until  about  forty-nine.   'A«/»df«  ii  ra 

fiiv  ctma,  anc  t&v  rpnUovra  h&v,  u/Xp«  tZv  civrt  Kal  rptdKovra'  b  M  ^X*'  «f*  r* 

(Rfut.t.  14.)  169.  Circumrcnmnt.     "Encompass."  170.  Quacrit,.et  intentis  miser 

absUntt.   Compare  Aristotle,  Rhet.  2.  13.  Cxrrt  ohrt  htOvmrrrtKoi,  *ti  wpaxTtKol  Kari  ra<  i*tb\ul*<, 

aXXa  Kara  rd  Kipioe  ito  e^povtKoi  o}alvovrat  ol  rijXnoOroi,  ai  rt  ydp  iietBvmtat  ivdKoxt,  Kai  iovXrfovei  ry 

Kipitt  171.  Vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gtlidcque,  &c.    Compare  Aristotle,  ibid.  Kai  iuUlKai 

■sdvra  npofotirrtKot-  Ivavrtvt  yap  itdxttvrai  roij  viotf  xartvjvyulvot  ydp  tlatv'  ol  ii  Otppol'  Stari  vpavio- 

■xcKolrjiu  to  yHpas  rj  ^tiXfa'  Kat  yip  b  <}>6&of  Kard^tt  rls  icrt.  172.  Spc  longns.    '*  Ever  hoping 

for  a  more  prolotiged  existence."  Compare  the  explanation  of  Doring:  "  Qw  hngwris 
vitae  spem  alit,"  and  the  followiog  remark  of  Cicero's  (i/e  Sentet.  7.)  44  Ncmo  cnim  tam  scncx, 

qui  se  annum  nonputet  posst  woere.*'  Jlvidusquefuturu  44  Greedy  of  the  future."  Consult 

Various  Readings.  173.  Diffictlis.    «  Morose."    Compare  the  eiplanation  of  Doring  : 

"  hoMdfacilis  se  adcuntibus."  Laudator  lemporis  acti  >c  puero.   Compare  Aristotle,  Rhet, 

tbid.  itartXovat  yip  ra  yivoucva  \iyovrtf  avautuvnaKomivot  ydp  Worrai.— 175.  Anni  Vtnientes, 

Sie.  Aristotle,  as  already  remark*  i  (note  on  verse  166),  considersthe  powersof  tbe  body 
in  a  state  of  advancement  till  the  35th  year,  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  progressively 
improving  till  the  4»th,  from  which  periods  they  severaily  decline.  This  will  serve  to  ex- 
plain  the  aani  reaieiKes,  and  rrudtntes,  of  Horace.  In  alhuion  to  this  circumstance,  Jason  de 
Nores  elegautly  remarks,  »  Vit  i  emm  aosrr.i  ridctur  ad  tiiilitalem  usqne,  qua  in  ttatu positaat, 
quendam  quad  ponUm  aetatis  as>  endert,  ab  taque  iude  descendere:'  Whether  Addison  ever  met 
with  the  commentary  of  De  Nores,  observes  Colman,  it  is  perhaps  impoasible  to  ducover 
But  this  idea  of  the  ascent  and  decKvity  of  tbe  bridge  of  human  life,  strongly  remlnds  us  of 
the  delightlul  Vision  of  ilftrsa.— 178.  Stmptr  in  adjvnctTs  atvoque  morabinrur  a-ptis.  '» We 
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are  elways  to  dwell  witb  particalar  attealion  apon  lho*c  thiogs  that  are  jomed  lo.  esc>- 
per  for,  eech  individual  agc."  i.  e.  wc  must  al  ways  pay  particolar  attenlioa  to  wbttrwr 
cbaracteristic  and  proper  itt  each  stage  of  lifev 

179.  Autagilur  retiu  scenis  amt  acta  refertur.  "Ari  action  is  eitber  represerfcd  ot  fhe 
stage,  or  is  there  related  as  done  elsewhcre."  Hurd  gives  the  connection  as  kiami:  Iht 
misapplieation,  just  now  mentioned,  (llnes  176  and  177)  destroys  the  credibilttj.  Ttopott 
the  poet  in  raind  of  another  misconduct,  wbich  has  the  same  efTecf,  viz.  iata  trtt  gtn 
promere  in  scenanx.  But,  bcfore  he  makes  tbis  remark,  It  was  proper  to  prcmise  a  cw^a 
to  prevent  raistakcs,  viz.  Segnius  irritani  animos,  £ic— — 180.  Scgmms  irriurni  nUnkms» 
ptraurem,  &c.    Compare  Plautus,  Truc.  2.  6.  8.  seqq.  "  Pluris  est  oculatus  latu  wmm» 

auriti  dccem.    Qui  audiunt,  audita  dieutit :  qvi  ridenl,  plane  sciwitr  162.  NHUmmnm 

digna  geri,  A  e.  The  idea  intended  to  bc  conveyed  U  this,  that.  though  what  we  **i*x 
nffeets  us  more  strongly  than  what  we  merely  hear  related,  still  (lamen)  wa  nastsotlcfu» 
principle  carry  us  so  far  as  to  bring  u(.on  lhe  stage  things  only  fit  to  be  donr  btkmd  tk 
scencs  (intus).  I  know  not,  observes  Hurd,  a  more  striking  exampJe  of  tbe  trwptCiOD^' 
this  rule,  than  in  Seneca's  Hippoiytuj;  where  Tbeseus  U  made  to  weep  overt!*  aer^ed 
rnembers  of  his  son,  which  he  aiteinpta  to  put  logether  on  the  stage.  Tbis,  whtch  W  *> 
horrid  an  nppearance  in  the  aciiou.  migfat  have  been  so  contrived,  as  to  bavpas  aSef* 
beauty  io  tbe  narratton  ;  as  may  be  leeo  from  a  similar  instaoce  ia  Xenopbon?  Cjrcpwi*. 
where  Paathea  is  represented  as  uniting  to  the  arm  thc  sevcred  hand  of  Abraca». 

1S4.  Quac  mnz  narrtt  facuntlia  praestns.  "  Which  the  animated  narrative  o;  «o?  ttto: 
oppearing  on  the  slage,  may  prcseotly  relate.'*  Some  commentator»  make  fnvsm  refcrto 
tha  circumstance  of  thc  actor  s  haring  been  present  at  tbe  scene  wbich  be  eVstribe*  Ttt 
aceeptation  io  which  we  have  taken  it,  however,  is  mncb  naore  simple  and  obvious.— »■ 
Ne  pueros  eorani  populo  Mtdea  trueideL  Seneta  violates  this  rale  alao,  and  repreeoisMf*! 
liutchering  her  cbildren  in  tbc  fnce  of  tbe  spectators,  and  aggrevates  the  crwhj  i 

esecution  with  all  thc  borrors  of  a  lingering  act.  186.  Aut  humana  palam  oegua  at. 

Ac.    An  atlusion  to  tlie  eoena  Thyestae,  mentloned  at  vcrse  91-— — 187.  hstesx. 
cordrag  to  Anacreon,  Vlrgtl,  Propertius,  and  others,  she  was  changed  into  n  nlghitptt  i 

but,  according  to  Ovid,  info  a  swaHow.  '188.  Incredutus  odi.    u  l  view  with  fee^J >^ 

incrcdttlity  and  disgost.** 

189.  JVerc  mtrror  nru  sit  quiuto  produeiitrr  aetu  falmla.  Whetber  there  be  any  tliagofe- 
ellty  and  tmth  In  thisprecept,  oheervea  Francis,  may  be  disputed,  but  thc  be?t  poett,* 
cient  and  modern.  have  held  it  mviolable.  Tbey  have  consldered  it  a  just  medioo  henxx 
alongth  wbich  might  grow  languishing  and  tedioos  ;  and  a  shortness  toomocb  ettmmi 

with  incidents.  191.  Ntc  dcus  tntenit.uisi  digntu  vindin  nodus.    "Nor  tetaay  deifyif 

terfere,  nnless  a  difflculty  prcsent  Hself  wortby  a  god  s  unravelling/*   As  rerard*  fbtf 
caliar  force  of  the  term  vimdex,  compare  tbe  reraark  of  Gesner :  "  Vindex  est,  evif***a 
perictdo  versantem  subito  Id/erat  et  eripit."   Horace  intends  tbis  precept  as  a  censure  v** 
common  fault  among  the  ancient  Tragic  poets,  that  of  having  recourse  to  som< 
the  anravelling  of  the  plot,  whenex'er  tbey  were  at  a  toss  in  relation  to  it.   He    mdt  b 
descend  in  a  species  of  machine  ;  whence  the  expressJon,  dertt  ex  iTiackina.~-~& 
qtutrta  toqmi  persona  laboret.   Horace  here  enjoins  on  tbe  Roman  dramattsl  the  uufo*  90 
strictly  observed  araong  the  Greeks,  of  confining  the  numher  of  actOrs  to  tlw  b 
origin  of  thedramathe  membersof  tbe  choros  were  the  only  performers.  Itep»1^ 
hls  own  actor,  or.  m  other  words,  he  first  introdoced  an  actor  distinct  fm«  tht  cbom. 
Aeschylas  added  a  second,  and  Sopbociesa  third;  and  this  cootinued  to  beerer  aftet  the 
the  legltimate  mrmber.   Hence,  wben  three  oharacters  happened  (o  be  tlready  oe^ 
stage,  and  a  fourth  was  to  coroe  on,  onc  of  tfae  three  was  obiiged  to  retire,  chtnse  hif 
dress,  andsoretntn  as  the  fotrrth  pewonage.  The  poet,  however,  migni  iotrodoce 
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namber  of  m*U8,  as  guards,  altendants,  6lc.  Compare  Thtatrt  of  the  Gtcekt,  2o*  t<L  p. 
221. 


Id3w  Aetoris  parlet  Chorus  ojfiritmnque  ririle  deffndat.  "  Lelthe  cnoros  supply  the  plaee  of 
a  performer,  and  sustain  an  active  part  in  the  representation."  According  to  tbe  rufef  of 
the  ancfent  drama,  the  cborus  was  to  be  considered  as  one  of  tbe  actors,  and  its  coryphaeus, 
or  head,  spoke  for  the  whole  number  compoaiog  it.  Compare  Aristotle  (Poet.  18. 21.)  «oi  r** 

X°?*v  M  v*aX.4itv  r£h>  forMfirwr  *o2  /irfpiov  itvmt  roD  SXov,  Kal  — As  regardt  tbo 

eipresaion.o^jMmrtote,  compare  tfae  esplanatory  comment  of  Hord  :     QJfkium  virile 
naeans  a  strenuous,  diligent  office,  such  as  becomes  a  person  intere&ted  tn  the  progrest  of  the 
actioD,   Tbe  preeept  is  levelled  against  the  practice  of  <bo*e  poels,  who,  thongh  tney  aliot 
the  part  of  a  ptrsom*  dramatu  to  (be  chorus ,  yet  for  the  most  part  make  it  so  idle  and  insigni* 
ficant  a  one,  as  is  of  little  consequence  in  tbe  representation,— YYitb  respect  to  the  uiain 
question  relative  to  the  propriety  of  the  chorus  appearing  at  all  upon  the  stage,  or  being,  in 
fact,  at  ail  employed,  the  following  remarksof  Schlegel  well  deserve  a  ploce  befe.   u  Wc 
must  consider  the  chorusas  a  personified  reflectlon  on  tbe  action  wbicb  i«  being  represented, 
of  the  partlcipatkra  of  the  poet  In  tbe  action,  as  the  spokesman  of  humanity  coltectivdy, 
embodied  and  received  irrto  tbe  representation.   Thts  Is  its  untversa)  meantng  as  current  in 
poetry,  aod  which  ts  not  prejndtced  by  tfae  fact,  tbat  there  was  a  local  occaston  for  the  cho- 
rus  ln  tbe  fettival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  and  tbat  moreover  among  tbe  Greefcs  it  aJways  bed 
a  partjcular  and  natiottal  mealting.   Thif  was,  tbat,  In  thelf  repnblrean  way  of  tbinkifig, 
publicSty  was  neeessary  to  make  an  action  perfect.   Though  tfaeir  poetry  went  back  to  the 
heroic  age,  wben  a  monnrchical  form  of  government  prevalled,  yet  they  gave  a  tinge  of  fe- 
pubitcantsm  to  thoSe  familtes  of  hcroes,  by  making  them  ailow  eitber  the  oldest  of  the  pco- 
ple,  or  other  persons  who  tnight  represent  something  similar,  to  be  present  at  all  their  trans* 
octions.   This  publicfty  was,  in  fact,  not  in  conformity  with  the  manners  of  the  heroes  as 
We  find  them  represented  in  Homer  :  but  dramatic  poetry  treated  witb  independent  and 
cotMcrous  rVeedom  as  welt  costume  in  particulaf,  as  mythology  itt  general.   In  this  manner 
the  introddetioo  of  the  cborus  was  effectcd,  whieh,  in  order  that  the  whole  might  have  tho 
appearance  of  reeltty,  was  to  accommotiate  itsetf  to  the  temporary  occasion  of  the  story 
whicfa  was  tfaen  repfesented.   Whatever  tt  nrtgfat  be  or  do  in  atty  partteofar  piece,  it  repre- 
sented  throughout,  and  in  the  first  plaee,  the  natlonaJ  public  spirit,  and  inthe  seeond  place  the 
sympathy  of  mankind  in  gettefal.    Itt  a  wore\the  choros  itan  Ideal spectatof.  Itsoften* 
the  impression  of  an  eltremely  terrffic  or  toocbing  fepresentefiott,  by  fe-echohrg  to  the  real 
spectator  his  own  erootions  lyricafly,  arrd  therefore  musically,  aod  condttcting  him  htto  fhe 
regions  of  contemplation.    Me-dern  critics  have  never  known  what  to  make  of  the  chorus, 
and  thia  is  the  less  wonderful,  sinceeven  Aristotie  comesto  no  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
the  poinL   Horace  describes  the  office  of  the  chorus  much  better,  sitoce  he  assigns  to  it  the 
wbole  part  of  moral  participation,  instruction,  and  warning.    Some  of  the  moderas  thought, 
that  its  principal  use  was,  neverto  leave  tho  stage  empty,although,  properly  speaking,  it  vvas 
neveron  it ;  tome  btamed  it  as  a  superfluous  arid  troublesome  accompaniment,  and  took  ofc 
fenca  at  the  supposed  impropriety  of  transacting  so  many  sccreis  in  tbe  presence  of  a  consi- 
deroble  body  of  men;  tbey  looked  upon  it  as  tbe  chief  reason  that  the  unity  of  place  is  gene- 
rally  observed,  since  the  poet  cannot  cbange  it  without  first  removing  tbe  chorus,  for  wbich 
be  must  bave  some  pretext ;  iastly,  they  were  of  opinion,  that  the  cborus  was  merely  an  ac- 
cldental  remnant  of  the  infancy  of  tragedy ;  and  sittce  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  in  Euripi- 
des,  the  last  tragic  poet  that  we  possess,  tbe  choruses  frequently  have  very  little  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  piece,  and  become  a  mere  episodical  urnament,  they  are  of  opinioo 
that  tbe  Greeks  had  but  one  step  more  to  make  in  dramatic  art  to  get  rid  of  it  altogether. 
The  bare  supposition,  however,  that  Sophodes  wrote  a  treatise  in  prose  concerning  the  cbo- 
rus,  in  oppositton  to  the  priftciples  ot  some  other  poets,  would  be  sufficient  to  refute  these 


superficial  opinions  ;  and,  therefore,  far  from  blindly  foUowing  usage,  he  knew  bow  to  give 
an  aceount  of  his  proceedings  like  a  reflecUng  artist."  (Schlegel,  veber  Dramatische  Kiout 
nndlMteratur^volA.p.  107.  seqq,—  TheHtre  oftfw  Gretk8,2dtd.p.2T2.seqq.) 


;>tfO  KXPLANATOKY  HOTEZ.     EPISTLE  TO  THE  PlSOfc. 


194.  Ar«u  Qtii^  medios  intereinat  acttu,  &c.   "  Nor  let  it  sing  any  tbing  between  tbe 
that  does  not  in  sorae  way  conduce  to,  and  connect  itself  aptly  witb,  tbe  piot.**  How 
cessary  this  might  be  to  the  wrilers  of  the  Augustan  age,  remarks  Hurd,  oannot  oeriainry  ag>- 
pcar ;  bof  if  the  practice  of  Seneca  may  ghre  room  for  any  suspicion,  it  sbould  seen»  'o 
havebeen  much  wanted ;  in  whom  I  scarccly  believe  tbere  is  a  siogle  iastanee  ot  tbe  cho- 
rusheing  employed  in  a  manner  consonant  to  its  true  end  and  character.        196.  Fle  ba*aas 
fartatquc  ct  eonsUietur  amic$.  *•  Let  it  both  take  the  side  of  the  good,  aod  give  thec  biend-y 

advice."    Consult  Various  R^adings.  197  Et  atnet  fcare  <vmet:Us.  CoawhYtu" 

Readings.  198.  H ensae  t  reru.    "  Of  a  frugal  table  "    t  ompare  Epist.  1.14.35,  - 

na  brtwi»:  199.  Et  apertis  otia  portis.    "  AnJ  |>eac«  with  open  gates."  200.  JBt 

eommissa.    "  Let  it  keep  concealed  whatever  secrels  are  entrusted  to  it."    Tbe  cbon 
ing  present  througbout  tbe  whole  represcutation,  was  often  necessarily  eotraited  wsj» 
secrets  of  the  persons  of  the 


202.  Tibia  non,  ut  nuue,  Atc    Tragedy  baving  been  originally  nothing  tnore  ih&a  a  ceo~ 
ras  or  song,  set  to  music,  from  whicb  practice  the  harmony  of  the  regtilar  cboras  ta 
times  had  iu  rise,  tbe  poet  takes  tbis  occasion  to  pass  to  a  bistory  of  theatrical  mask. 
following  account  of  the  tibiaUiX*)  which  we  have  abridged  and  translated 
treatise, "  Die  Erftndung  der  rto7«,"  in  Wielaud'»  Attischts  Museum,  vol.  2  p 
prove  uninteresting.  "  Tbe  beroic  age  of  the  Greeks,  as  Homer  depicU  it  to  us,  was  i 
edonly  witha  very  simplestringed-instrutnent,  whicb,accordrog  to  tUdifferentfona,  aascafl- 
ed  atone  timectCaara  (itidapa),  and  at  another  lura(\<>pa ),and  the  inventipn  of  v*  hicfi  nasal  ooe 
time  ascribed  to  Apollo,  at  another  to  th<*  son  of  Maia    Tbe  flute  itself  remaijed  tor  seve» 
ral  centuries  an  instrument  entirely  unknown  to  the  European  and  Ionic  Greeb.    ln  Boco 
tia  andinthe  city  of  Thebes  an  Hcquaintance  with  the  Phrygian  flute  was  first  tatroducedby 
tbe  festivals  and  orgjes  of  Bacchus.  and  from  this  ttme  we  must  date,  in  all  probabtlity,  tbsf 
atUchment  to  tbe  flute  which  so  strongly  characterised  tbe  ancient  Boeotiaa?    li>  "Jtis  its 
early  sUte,  the  Aute  appears  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  simple  sbawm  (ScasJacy) ; 
or  the  pipe  made  of  bos-wood  and  sometimes  of  the  bone  of  an  animal,  and  pierced  trta 
only  aritw  holes.  The  Lydians  were  tbe  first  who  employed  the  double  flute,  aad  it  wu 
used  by  them  in  their  arroies,  and  on  thf  ir  warlike  eipeditions.— Not  qutte  5o  years  btLrt 
the  time  of  Simonides,  the  Amphyctions,  in  re-esUbliahing  tbe  Pytbian  games  at  Delpai  [QL 
40.  3.),  numbered  contests  on  the  flute  among  Ibe  subjecU  of  priees. — The  iotrodoca»  o£ 
the  flute  into  dramatic  performances,  was  owing  to  tbe  circumsUnce  of  thetones  of  therjre 
being  found  not  sufficiently  powerful  forsucb  eihibitions,— -ln  the  double  flute,  tbe  ooe  btal 
in  the  left  hand  played  the  descant  to  the  right.   Thisright  haud  flute  (tibia  dcxtra)  was  sbo 
called  the  male,  and  the  left-band  one  (tibia  sinistra)  the  female  flute."    Comparc  Grikt- 
hahn,  ad  Aristot.  Poet,  1.  p.  6. 

OrichaUo  vincta.   "  Bound  with  orichalcum."  i.  e.  brasvbound.   Tbe  reference  is 
to  fftngs  of  meUl  plaeed  around  tbe  tibia  by  way  of  ornament,  or  to  tbose  wbich  marW 
fhe  joinl*  of  the  instroment.    The  orickulciim  ot  antiquity  (called  by  the  Greeks  opctp^ 
i.  e.  mountain-brais)  seems  to  have  been  a  fictitious  substance  not  a  natural  metal.  Ti-;r 
made  iton  the  same  basis  that  we  make  brass  at  present :  but  they  had  several  ways  af  is* 
ing  it,  and  distinguished  it  into  several  kiuds.    They  had  a  whiter  sort  in  frequent  ssrsffd 
great  esteeru  ;  and  even  the  yellow  they  distinguished  into  two  principal  sorts  undtf  Aft- 
rent  namcs.    The  orichalcum  a  d  aesflavum.  brass  and  yellow  copper  are  with  bs5TSobj- 
mous  terms  ;  but  with  them  tbey  were  used  to  express  different  combtnations  cA  tk  ^me 
ingredienU.    Oriehalcum  atbum,  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  8trabo,  and  otben,  snder  the 
name  of  «pap«  Xrortr,  was  made  by  miiing  an  earth  with  copper,  while  in  a  state  of  fuston, 
but  whalthat  earth  was  we  are  not  informed.    None  of  our  methods  seem  to  t»  the  same 
with  tbis,  since  the  metal  ts  debased  by  all  ours,  and  becomes  brittle  ;  whereas  «a  their  ma- 
nagement,  aecording  to  their  own  accounts,  it  secms  notto  have  lost  any  of  its  OQCtUity. 
though  it  acquired  a  peculiar  brightnoss. 
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203.  Tenuit  simplexque.   "  Of  slender  note  and  simple  fonn."    Tenw  is  here  opposed  to 

tnbac  acmula,  and  simplex  to  orichalco  vincta.  204.  Adspirart  tt  adctse  Choris  erat  utUis. 

"  Was  employed  to  accompaoy  and  aid  the  chorus."  By  the  term  ckorus,  in  tbe  present 
passage,  all  the  actors  are  muant  ;  for,  in  the  origin  of  the  drarna,  the  members  of  the  chorus 

were  th«»  only  performers.    Compare  note  on  verse  220.  AUpic  nondutn  spitsa  nimis 

complere  sedilia  JUUu.  "  And  to  fill  with  its  tones  the  seats  of  the  theatre.  that  were  not  as 
yet  too  crowded."  i.  c.  and  was  loud  enough  to  be  hcard  all  over  the  thcatre  as  yet  of  mo- 
derate  size :      206.  Numerabilis,  utpote  parvus.  "  Easily  counted,  as  being  few  in  number." 

Not  like  theimtnense  crowds  that  flocked  to  the  public  spectacles  in  tbe  poefs  own  day.  

207.  Frngi,  "  Industrious.v  Frusi  h  generally  rendercd  bere  by  tbe  term  "frvgal;'  but 
improperly     It  ts  equivalent,  in  the  present  instance,  to  tn  rcm  suam  attentus  et  diligens. 

Compare  ForceUini,  Lex  Tot.  Lat.  s.  r.  208.  VUtor.    Referring  to  populu*  in  tbe  206th 

verse.  20b.  Latior  murus.    "  A  wider  circuit  of  wall."  Vtnoqut  placari  Genius  /etfi* 

impunc  dicbus  "  And  the  Genius  to  be  soothed  on  festal  occasious  with  wine  drnnk  freely 
by  day."  i.  c.  and  to  indulge  theraselves  freely  in  rairtb  and  wine  on  festal  days.  The  cx- 
pressions  riao  diurno  and  impunc,  have  an  allusion  to  the  early  Roman  custom  which  re- 
garded  it  as  improper  to  commence  drinking,  or  entertainments,  de  medio  dic,  (compare 
Explanatory  Notes.  Ode  1.  1. 20.).  as  well  as  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  social  sptrit  by 
reason  ot  the  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  the  increase  of  wealih  tbat  conquest  pro- 
duced,    As  regards  ihe  phrase  ptacari  Gcnms,  comparc  Eiplanatory  Notcs,  Ode  3.  17.  14. 

2)2.  Inrl  ctu*  quid  enhn  sapcrtt,  Xc.    "  For  what  corrcct  meansof  judging  in  such  a  case 
could  an  unlettered  clown,and  one  just  freed  from  labour,  bave,  when  mingled  in  motley  groupc 
with  the  citizen,  tbe  base-born  with  him  of  bonourable  birth  7"  There  is  some  differencc  of 
opinion  witb  regard  to  the  application  of  these  lines.    Many  critics  imagine,  tbat  tbe  poet 
i    refers  to  the  rude  and  siraple  character  of  tbe  early  theatrical  music,  as  Uking  its  tone  from 
the  unpolisbed  naturc  of  tbc  audience  to  whom  it  was  addrcssed.    Otbcrs,  however,  with 
morc  propriety  make  thc  passnge  under  cousideration  have  ailusion  to  wbat  immediately 
preccdes,  and  to  be  intended  as  a  species  of  explanatory  commenl  on  the  licentia  major, 
spokcn  of  by  Horace.   The  following  outline  of  thc  meaning  of  our  author,  (from  202  to 
220)  as  givcn  hy  Htird,  may  throw  some  light  upon  tbe  present  point.    "The  tibia,"  says 
the  poe.t,  "  was  at  first  low  and  simple  :  the  first,  as  best  agreeing  with  tbe  state  of  thc  stagc, 
wbich  required  only  a  soft  music  to  go  along  with,  and  assist,  tbe  chorus,  there  bcing  no  largc 
and  crowded  thcatres  to  fill  in  those  days  :  and  the  latter,  as  suiting  best  tbe  state  of  tbe 
times,  whcn  simplicity  and  frugal  manncrs  cxactcd  tho  severcst  teropcrance,  as  in  every 
thing  else,  so  in  their  dramatic  ornaments  and  decorations.    But  when  conquest  had  en- 
larged  the  territory,  and  widened  the  walls  of  Rome;  and.  in  consequence  thereof,  a  social 
spirit  had  dispelled  that  scvcrity  of  manncrs,  by  the  introdnction  of  frcquent  festival  so- 
lemnities;  then,  83  was  natural  to  expect,  a  frccrand  more  varied  harmony  took  place. 
Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  this  frecr  harmony  was  itself  an  ahuse,  a  corruption  of  thc  sevcro 
and  moral  music  of  ancient  timcs.    Alas !  we  were  not  as  yet  so  uise,  as  to  sco  thc  conse- 
quences  of  this  improvement    And  how  should  we,  considcring  the  naturc  and  end  of 
tbcse  theatrical  entertainments,  and  the  sort  of  men  of  whom  our  theatres  wcre  made  up  1 
But,  leaving  tbe  philosopher  to  speculate  at  his  ease  on  this  matter,  tbus,  in  fact  it  was,  Ihat 
tbe  Tibicen,  the  musician,  who  played  to  the  dcclamation  in  tbe  acts,  instead  of  the  rudc 
and  simpler  strain  of  former  deys,  gavc  a  richness  and  variety  of  tone  ;  and,  tnstead  of  the 
inactivc  posture,  added  thc  grace  of  rootton  to  his  art.    Just  in  tbe  same  manner,  it  bap- 
pened  to  tbe  lyre,  i.  e.  the  music  in  the  chorus,  which  originally,  osthnt  of  the  tibia,  was 
severe  and  simple ;  but  by  degrees  acquired  a  qnicker  and  more  exprcssive  roodulation, 
such  ns  corresponded  to  the  more  elcvated  and  passionate  turn  of  the  poct's  style,  and  tbo 
divincr  enthusiasm  of  his  sentiment.'' 


214»  Stcyriiww  motuwqmi  tt  Inxnrkm,  &c.   "  Thns  thrs  inusician  added  bothaqulckcr 
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inovement,  aiid  richer  modulation  to  the  ancicnt  art."   By  priscae  arti  U  muotiae  uc.r. 
music,  the  peculiar  defecu  of  whicti  were,  1.  Tbat  it  raovedtoo  slowly,  aod2-Tfc»Uk 
do  compess  or  variety  of  notes.   It  was  tha  ofice  of  those  wbo  played  on  masicii  ioar* 
menU  in  the  perfonnajice  both  of  tragedtes  and  eomedie»,  togiveto  tae  scfcn  ud  aa- 
dieoce  tbe  tone  of  feeling  which  the  dramatic  parts  demanded.    In  tragedy  tk  na*ic  «• 
variably  accompanied  the  chorus.    It  was  not,  however,  confinad  to  the  ctov,  bsi  ap- 
penrs  to  have  been  also  used  in  tbe  dialogue,  »r  at  least  the  monologue  of  tu  me;  iat 
Cicero  tetls  of  Roscius,  tbat  he  said  he  would  make  the  musio  play  slower  «kaupeir 
older,  that  he  uiigtit  the  more  easily  keep  np  with  it.  (de  Orai.  1.  60.)   It  u  oo*  pcaLir, 
however,  as  some  tbiuk,  tha(  comody  was  a  musical  perforroauce  throughout:  Mr.  HiiiX 
after  quoting  a  number  ot  authorities  to  thi»  purpose.  coocludes,  that  comedy  baa  iwc:a 
bat  between  tbe  acU,  except,  perbnps,  occasionally  in  the  case  of  marriages  and  mrk&,.  i 
any  such  were  rcpresented  on  tbe  stage.    (Haukins)  Enquirg  into  Gretk  and  LeLt  Pefiy  '■ 
lo\~Dunlop's  Romnn  Litcrature,  roLl.p.  678.) 

216.  Traritquc  ra^  pcr  pulpita  vesUm.    "  And  passing  up  and  dotvn  dreir  a  ieastkesed 
train  along  tbe  stage."   The  pulpitum  was  a  wood«n  platform,  raised  on  the  pmictjuaa  U> 
the  hcight  of  five  feet.   This  tbe  actors  ascended  to  perform  their  parU,  aod  bert  Li  iat 
dramatic  repiesentationi  of  the  Romans  were  cxhibited,  except  tbe  Mimes,  wiicb  wt 
acted  on  tbe  lower  floor  of  tbe  prosceniom.   (Compare  Vitruvius,  5.  6.  Nunifevtn-  2. 1-] 
— —Vestem.  Alluding  to  the  long  tbeatrical  robe,  called  evppa  by  tbe  Greeks,froor?»,,;to 
drag"  upon  tbe  ground.   Tbe  present  passage,  observea  Hurd,  expresses  no!  jdv  iba  i» 
provement  arisingfrom  the  ornament  of  proper  dresses,  but  also  tbat  resuliinj  fro»  tie 
grace  of  motion :  not  only  tba  actor,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was,  but  the  mwm  ^aatl 
conforming  his  gesturcs  in  some  sort  to  the  music 

216.  Sie  itiam  fiilibus  toces  ererere  sereris,  dVc.  "  In  tbis  way,  too,  aew  noles  wt it&ti 
to  the  severe  lyre,  and  a  vehemence  and  raptdity  of  Ianguago  produced  an  anasal 
mence  and  rapidity  of  elocution  in  tho  dcclaimer."  Tbe  poet  is  bere  speaking  of  tbe  pnt 
improvemcnt  in  the  tragic  chorusafter  the  Roman  conquests,  when  tbe  Latin  srriUrs !*as 
to  inquirc  Quid  Sop/iocles  et  Thcspis  ci  jlcsrhylus  utUe/errent.  "  Thb  improvemecta^^ 
1  In  amore  instructive  moral  sentiment :  2.  In  a  more  sublime  and  animated  Mfflasoa, 
which,  of  course,  produced,  3.  A  greater  vehemence  in  tbe  declamatioo :  to  wtkarto- 
formed,  4.  A  morc  numerous  and  rapid  music,  thau  tbat  which  bad  been  produwibjk 
severe  and  simple  tones  of  tbe  early  lyre.  All  thcse  parttculars  are  here  expresaed,bst,»& 
reasoti  o^the  thing  required,  in  an  inverted  order.  The  music  of  the  lyre  (tbax  beiBgsn 
subject,  and  introducing  the  rest)  being  placcd  first ;  the  declamation,  as  attendiag  *% 
next;  the  language, /rrcam/ta,  that  is,  tbe  subjcct  of  the  declamation,  next ;  and  tfae  «*> 
ment,  senlentia,  the  ground  and  basis  of  the  languagc,  last."  {Burd,  ad  he.) 

218.  Utiliumquc  sagaz  rerum,  et  eHvina  /uturi,  dtc  "  \Vhile  the  sentiments  eipret*J  ^ 
playing  an  accurate  acquainUnce  with  things  of  a  useful  cbarsxter,  andpredictiDgtlie^ 
of  the  future,  differed  not  in  value  from  the  oracles  delivered  at  Delphi.0  Thepo^^ 
witbgreat  exactness,  declares  the  specific  boast  and  excellence  of  the  cbores;  wW  *f> 
as  Ueinsius  has  well  observed,  1.  In  inculcating  moral  lessons  ;  and  2.  In  deuvens,'*- 
ful  presagcs  and  monitions  cooccrning  future  conduct  with  an  almost  oracalar  prsd*1  ud 
authority. 

220.  Carminc  qui  trsgico  viicm  ccrtavit  ob  larcunu  The  following  remarks  &irja<vc  tfi 
convey  some  idea  of  the  origin  and  deveiopement  of  eVamatic  exbmitions  tss^%  ^ 
Greeks.  For  the  origin  of  tbe  Grecian  drama  (Casaubon.  de  $aL  Grmec  Pt+  l  )  wC 
must  go  back  to  the  annual  fcslivals,  which  from  very  remote  times,  tiae  villaje  comm^i 
ttca  were  wont  to  celebrate  at  thc  conclusion  of  harvest  and  vintage.  (Compsra  J«>L 
Nic.  9.  9.  and  Horacc,  Epist.  1 . 139.  seqq.)  Oa  tbcse  occaaions  tho  pcasactrj  ^i^ 5 
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periodic  relaxatkm  from  tbcir  tabours,  and  oflered  grateful  sacrificcs  to  tlieir  gods.  Among 
Ihcse  gods  Bacchui  was  a  chief  object  of  veneration,  as  tbe  invcntor  of  wine  and  thc  joint 
patron,  with  Ceres,  of  agricnlture.  He  appears  also  to  have  baeti  typical  of  thc  first  gcne- 
ratlng  principle.  ( Museum  Critkum,  vol.  %  p.  70.)  At  tbese  roeetings  that  fondness  for  po- 
etryand  poetic  recitation,  ever  peculiarly  strong  araong  the  Greeks,  combined  with  their 
Iceen  relish  forjoke  and  raillery,  naturally  introduced  two  kinds  of  extempnraneous  effu- 
aions  :  thc  one,  (t/^X^r  k«i  tytcutfuaartKdv.  consisted  of  hyrons  addressed  immediately  to  Bac- 
cbos:  the  otber,  ytXoidrtpov  *al  lapSify»,  was  the  offspring  of  wit  and  wine,  ludicrous  and  satt- 
rical,  interspersed  with  mutual  jestand  sarcasra.  (Comparc  Episl.  2.  1.  146.)  Thc  loftier 
and  more  poetical  song  was  afterwards  called  liBvpapSos,  (Mus.  Crit.  vol.  2.  />.  70.  seqq.)  a 
term  probably  derived  frora  some  ancient  title  of  Bacchus;  asthe  Paean  took  its  name  from 
Tlcudtr,  an  eariy  appellation  of  Apollo.  From  these  rude  compositions  sprang  the  sp\endid 
Drama  of  the  Grecks  :  thc  Dithyramb  gave  birth  to  Tragedy,  the  otber  to  Coroedy.  (Com- 
pare  Aristotle,  Poet.  4.  14.)  Io  ascriblng  the  origin  of  the  Drama  to  thesc  simple  choruses, 
aJl  scholars  seem  to  agree.  With  respect  to  its  subsequerit  progress  and  devclopcment, 
down  to  the  time  of  Aescbylus,  considerablc  difTerence  of  opinion  exists  ;  as  might  reasonc- 
bly  be  expectcd  on  a  subject  knowo  only  from  a  few  obscure  notices  scattercd  throughout 
f  be  extant  works  of  the  ancients,  and  those  notices  frequentiy  varying  nnd  conlradictory. 
After  a  careful  coilation  of  the  several  classic  passages  bearing  oo  the  question,  and  an  cxa- 
mination  of  what  has  been  advanced  by  modern  critics,  the  following  account  scems  to 
come  nearest  tbe  truth.as  being  consistentand  probnblc.  (Theatre  of  the  Grccks,  2d  cd.  p. 
101.  scqq.)  In  the  first  rise  of  the  Baccbic  festivals,  the  peasanls  themselves  used  proroiscu- 
ously  to  pour  forth  their  own  unpolished  and  cxtemporaneous  strains.  Afterwards,  the  rooro 
skilful  performers  were  selected  and  formed  into  a  cborus,  which,  with  tbc  accotnpanirocnt 
of  tbe  nipe,  sang  verses  pre-composed  by  the  Dithyrambic  poets.  Tbcse  poets  at  tbe  out- 
set  were,  like  the  chorus,  simple  peasanta,  distinguisbed  ahove  tbeir  fellow-labourcrs  by  their 
natural  and  uncultivated  talent  for  versifying :  wbo,  against  tbese  festive  occasions,  used  to 
provide  the  chorus  with  a  hymn.  They  in  time  became  a  numerous  and  pcculiar  body. 
Emulation  was  excited,  contests  between  the  choruses  of  neighbouring  disfricts  spcedily 
arose,  and  an  ox  was  assigned  as  the  prize  of  superior  skill.  (Pindar,  01.  13.  24.  scqq.  Com- 
pare  tbe  scboliast,  ad  loc.)  The  dithyrambic  cborus  was  also  callcd  Cycliau  (Ku*>«o$)  from 
tbeir  dancingin  a  ring  round  tbe  altar  of  Bacchus,  whilst  thcy  sang  tbc  hymn.  (Ikntley, 
Phal.  p.  80. — Sehol.  Pindar,  OL  13.  26. — Schol.  Actchin.  vol.  3.  p.  722.  td.  Reitke.)  This  ex- 
bibition  nevcr  suffered  any  umterial  change,  but  always  forraed  an  importaut  part  of  ibe  Di- 
onysian  festival,  and  was  performed  by  a  chorusof  fifty  rocn.  (Simonidcs,  Epigr.  76.)  In 
later  age3,  when  a  regular  theatre  was  erected,  a  portion  of  it,  called  the  tyxwp*»  or  dancing- 
space,  was  setapart  forthe  performance  of  thc  songand  dance.  round  the  Ov^t,,  or  altar. 
(Ma8.Crit.vol.  %p.  74.) 

Tbe  next  advance  in  tbe  developement  of  the  Drama  was  the  invention  of  the  Satyric  cho* 
rus.   (Schneider,  de  Orig.  Trag.  p.  7.  seqq  )  At  what  period  and  by  whoro  tbis  chorus  was  in- 
troduced  are  points  of  utter  uncertainty.   Wine  and  merriment  probahly  first  suggested 
tbe  ideaof  imitating,  in  frolic,  thc  supposed  appearance  of  the  Satyrs,  hy  fuing  horns  on  thc 
head,  and  covering  thc  body  with  a  goafs  skin.    The  manuers  of  these  sportive  bcings 
would  of  course  be  adopted  along  with  the  guise,  while  jcst  and  sarcasm  were  bandied 
aboni*   Be  this  as  it  may,  a  chorus  of  Satyrs  was  by  somc  means  forrae.d,  and  thenceforth 
bacame  an  established  accompaniment  of  the  Baccbic  festival.   It  is  now  tbat  we  first  disco- 
ver  soraething  of  a  dramatic  nature.   Tbe  singera  of  the  ditbyrarob  werc  merc  choristers; 
they  ossumed  no  oharacter,  and  exhihited  no  imitation.   The  performers  in  tbe  new  cborus 
had  a  part  to  sustain  :  they  were  to  appearas  Satyrs,  and  rcpresent  the  cbaracter  of  tbose 
gamesome  deities.    Hencc  thc  duties  of  tbi»  chorus  werc  two-fold.   As  personating  tbe  at- 
tendantsof  Bacchus  and  in  conformily  with  the  custom  at  his  festivals,  they  sang  the  prais- 
esof  the  god ;  and  next  tbey  poured  forth  their  ludicrous  efiusions,  wbicb,  to  a  certain  dc- 
greo,  were  of  a  dramatic  nature,  but  uttered  without  system  or  order,  just  as  the  ideas  «ug^ 
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gested  theniselves  to  cach  performcr.  These  avroaxtitd^ara  were  accomp&aied  witii  cia.- 
i  ng,  gesticulation  and  griraace  ;  and  the  whole  bore  a  closer  resemblance  lo  a  wild  ktod  «' 
ballet,  than  to  any  other  modern  performance.  This  rude  species  of  Draroa  vnsifcmr6 
called  Tpayfiia  (i.  e.  rpdyov  either  from  the  goat-skin  dress  of  the  performen:  of,  wtai 
is  more  probable,  from  the  goat  which  was  assigned  as  the  prize  to  tbe  clevot*»*  asd 
nimblest  dancer  in  the  chorus. 

Thcspis.  anative  of  fcaria.  an  Athenian  viltage.  was  the  author  of  the  thinifcpatse 
progress  of  the  Dram*.  by  adding  an  actor  distinet  frora  the  chorus.  Wheo  the  p«ii«w, 
after  singing  tbc  Bacchic  hymri,  were  hegionin^  to  fiag  in  the  extemporal  borrts  ofaavic 
jcst  aad  gambol  wbich  succeeded,  Thespis  himself  used  to  come  forward,  andfron  uu- 
vated  stand  exhibit,  in  getticulated  narration,  some  mytbological  story.  Wben  tii*  m 
endcd,  the  chorus  agaiu  coniraenced  tbeir  performance-  (Dwg.  Laerl.  Vit  Pbttifx)  Tb* 
dramalic  recitations  encroacbed  upon  the  eitemporal  exhibitions  of  the  cbom  tstd  fiaalJj 
occupicd  their  place.  Besides  the  addition  of  an  actor,  Tbespis  6rst  gave  tht  tbmclcr & 
a  distinct  profession  to  tbis  species  of  eutertainment.  He  organised  a  regulir  cbor&vhka 
he  assiduously  traineJ  in  all  the  niceties  of  the  art,  but  especially  in  dancing.  (.ftfauaU. 
32.— AriAoph.  Vesp.  1470.)  VVith  this  band  of  performers  bc  is  said  to  have  slrolW  wA 
from  village  to  village,  direcling  his  route  by  the  succession  of  the  several  local  ustiviL, 
and  exhibiting  his  novel  invention  upon  the  waggon,  wbich  conveyed  the  meobenud^ 
paratus  of  his  corp*  dramatique.  Tbespis  is  generally  considered  to  have  beeo  the  invo- 
torof  thc  Dramn.  Of  Trngedy,  however,  properly  so  called,  he  does  not  ippvtooait 
bad  any  idea.  The  dramatic  recitntions  wbich  be  introduced,  were  probably  conbed  iJ 
Bacchus  and  his  adv^ntures  ;  and  the  whole  performance  was  little  elevateditovetbeler.- 
ty  of  the  Satyric  exlemporalia,  which  these  monologues  had  superseded 

Up  to  this  period.  the  performance  cnlled  rpayyMa  had  more  the  semblance  of  Cned» 
than  of  its  own  subsequent  and  perfect  form.  Tbe  honour  of  introducingTra§edy.«  fi 
later  acceptalion,  was  reserved  for  Phrynicbus.  a  scbolar  of  Thespis,  who  began  toob* 
B.  C  611.  the  year  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae.  Phryaichus  droppedlitfc! 
and  ludicrous  castof  the  original  Drama,  and,  dlsroissing  Bacchus  and  the  Satyr*.  icraed 
bis  plays  from  the  morc  grave  and  elevated  events  rccorded  in  the  mytholngy  aoc  tstey 
of  his  country.  (Plutarch.  Symp.  Quacst  1.  1.)  Tbe  change  thus  produced  in  tbeWttt 
the  Drama  constitutes  nsfuurth  form.  Much,  however,  yet  remained  to  be  doae.  fr- 
choral  odes,  with  the  accompauyin»  dances,  still  composed  the  principal  part  of  tbe  pe- 
formance  ;  and  the  loose,  disjointed  monologues  of  the  single  actor  were  far  remored  fcc 
tbat  unity  of  ptot  and  connection  of  dialogue  which  subsequent  improvements  prodore^ 

The  J\fU\  form  of  Tragedy  owed  its  origin  to  Aeschylus.    He  added  a  second  actcr t1 
thc  locutor  of  Tbespis  and  Phrynichus  and  tbus  introduced  the  dmlo^ue.   He  abridst^  > 
immoderate  length  of  the  choral  odes,  making  them  subservient  to  the  niain  intererf  a  5e 
plot,  and  expanded  the  short  episodes  into  scenes  of  competent  extent.   To  these iaftf* 
ments  in  tbc  economy  of  the  Drama,  he  added  the  decorations  of  art  in  ils  eibihtti»  1 
regular  slage  (Vitruv.  praef.  libr.  7  ).  with  appropriate  scenery,  was  erected  ;  theprk** 
wero  furnished  with  becoming  dresses.  and  raised  to  the  stature  of  the  beroes  n^ti 
by  the  thick-soled  cothumus  ;  wbilst  the  face  was  brought  to  the  hrroic  cast  byi»*0^ 
proportionate  size,  and  strongly  marked  cbaracter,  which  was  also  so  contrived  t&S"* 
powcr  and  distinctness  to  the  voice.    He  paid  great  attention  to  the  choral  daKtt*1"1  lc* 
vented  several  figure-dances  bimself.    Among  his  other  improvements  b  raeowtfd tbe  ic- 
troduction  of  a  practice,  which  subsequently  became  cstablished  as  a  6Vd  tnd  tssfit^^ 
rule,  the  removal  of  all  deeds  of  bloodshed  and  murder  from  public  view.  fn siwwl, so  taa- 
nyand  so  important  were  the  alteratioos  and  additions  of  Aeschylus,  thatbe  wisco^ 
dered  by  the  Athenians  os  thc  Father  of  Tragedy.   (Philost.  Vit.  .Ipoll.  6. 11)  *°  ^ 
«bylua  succeeded  Sopbocles,  who  put  the  finishing  hand  to  the  improvcffleat  cftkW 
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Ile  sbortened  tbe  choral  songs  in  proportion  to  tbe  dialogue,  improvedtbe  rbythm,  introdnc- 
ed  a  third  actor  (Aristot  Poet.  4. 16.),  a  more  laboured  complication  of  the  plot,  a  grcater 
xnultiplicity  of  incidents,  and  a  more  complete  unfoldingof  them,  a  more  steady  method  of 
dwelling  on  oll  tbe  points  of  an  action  and  of  bringing  out  the  more  decisive  ones  witb  greater 
stagc-effect.  To  conciude  with  the  ivords  of  Porson  ( Praelert.  p.  8.)  "  Sophoclcs,  nutlam 
sccnam,  niUlam  personam  inducit,  quae  non  ad  dmmaiin  occonomiam  pcrtineat.  Chorus  eju»  nihit 
iniercimt,  i/uod  mm,  seeundum  Horntii  praeceptum,  proposito  amducat  et  apte  cohatreat.  Hervas 
suost  ut  pietaiis  et  jusutiae  amontes,  imitando  proponit,  aut  sccus  senticntes  merito  supplicio  affi- 
cit." 

221.  Agrestss  Satyros  nudatit.  "  Brought  the  wild  Satyrs  naked  on  the  slage."  i.  c.  ex- 
bibited  on  the  stage  perfonners  habited  in  skins,  and  resembling  in  nppearance  tbe  Satyrs  of 
fable.  The  allusion  is,  not  to  the  Satyric  cborus  mentioned  in  the  prcceding  note,  but  to 
what  is  styled  the  Satyric  Drama,  the  bistory  of  wbich  is  briefly  tdis.  The  innovations  of 
Thespis  and  Phrynicbos  had  banished  tbe  Satync  chorus  witb  its  wild  pranks  and  merri- 
raent.  The  bulk  of  the  people.  however,  still  retained  a  liking  for  their  old  amusement. 
umidst  tbe  oew  and  more  refined  exhibitions.  Pratinas,  a  native  of  Pblius,  in  accommo- 
dation  to  tbe  popular  feeling,  invented  a  novel  and  mixed  kind  of  play.  The  poet,  bor- 
rowingfrom  Tragedy  its  external  form  and  mythological  materials,  addcd  a  cborus  of 
Satyrs,  witb  their  lively  songs,  gestures  and  movements.  Tbis  wns  callad  the  Satyric  Drama. 
It  quickly  attained  great  celebrity.  The  Tragic  poets,  in  compliance  witb  tbe  humour  of 
their  auditors,  deemed  it  advi*eable  to  combine  this  ludicrous  exhibition  with  tbeir  graver 
pieces.  One  Satyric  Drama  was  added  to  ear.h  tragic  trilogy.  os  long  as  the  custom  of  con- 
tending  with  a  series  of  plays,  and  not  with  single  pieces,  continued.  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Kuripides,  were  all  distinguisbed  Satyric  composers  ;  and  in  the  Cyclops  of  the  latter 
\ve  possess  th<-  only  eitatit  specimen  of  this  singular  exhibition.  (Thcatre  o/ th<  Grceks,  2d. 

ed.  p.  111,  seqi/.j  Et  asfter  incolumi  gr  vit>  te  jorum  lentaviL    »•  And  with  rougb  sarcasm 

essayed  the  joke,  though  without  abandoning  tbe  gravity  of  the  subject."  Hurd  raaintains 
that  incotumi  gravitate  here  meaos,  "  bidding  farewell  to  all  gravity,"  "  rejecting  every 
tbing  serious."  In  this  tbe  le.arned  commentalor  errs ;  and  his  own  words,  when  explaining, 
io  another  part  of  bis  remarks  {p.  191),  the  nature  of  the  Satyric  Drama,  are  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  interpretation  which  we  have  given.  "  Tbe  double  character  of  the  Satyric 
Drama,"  observes  the  critic,  "  fitted  it,  as  well  for  a  sensible  entertainmentto  tbe  wise,  as  for 
the  sport  and  diversionof  the  vulgar.  For  while  the  grotesque  appearance  and  jesting  vein  of 
tbese  fantastic  personages  araused  tbe  one,  the  otber  saw  much  farther,  and  considered  them, 
atthesame  time.asreplete  with  science,and  informedby  aspiritof  the  most  abstruse  wisdom. 
Hence  important  lessons  of  civil  prudence,  interesting  allusions  to  puhlic  affairs,  or  a  bigb, 
refined,  moral,  migbt,  wltb  the  greatest  probability,  be  insinuated,  under  the  sligbt  cover  of  a 
rustic  simplicity.  And  from  this  instructivc  cast,  whicb  from  its  nature  must  be  very  ob- 
scure,  if  not  impenetrable,  to  us  at  this  day,  was,  I  doubt  not,  derived  the  principal  pleasurc 
which  the  ancients  found  in  this  species  of  the  drama." 

224.  Functusque  sacris,  et  potus.  *  eilex.    "  Just  come  from  festal  rites,  full  of  the  fumes 
of  wine,  wild  and  ungovernable."    Compare  the  version  of  Colman : 

"  For  holiday-spectators,  flnsh*d  and  wild, 
Wilh  new  conceits  and  mummeries  were  beguird." 

225.  Vcrum  ita  risores,  &c.  "  It  will  be  expedient,  however,  in  stich  a  way  to  recommend 
the  bantertng,  in  such  a  way  the  rallying  Satyrs,  to  tbe  favour  of  ibe  otidience.in  such  a 
way  to  turn  things  of  aserious  nature  into  jest,  that  uhatever  god,  whatever  hero  shall  be 
iotroduced,  conspicuous  a  moment  ago  in  regal  gold  and  purple,  may  not,  by  the  vulgor 
language  hc  employs,  descend  to  tbe  low  level  of  obscure  taverns.  nor,  on  the  otherband, 
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while  bc  spurns  the  ground,  grosp  at  clouds  and  empty  space."    Aa  no  specimeo  rci^»is»c 
tbe  Roman  Safyiic  Drama,  I  may  be  permitted,  remarks  Colman,  to  ilius&rate  ibe  ruic  c. 
Horace  by  a  brilliant  eiample  frora  the  serio-comic  btstories  of  the  aovereign  oi  cur  draroi 
The  example  to  which  I  point,  is  tbe  character  of  tbe  Princt  of  Ifcdcs,  in  the  "wo  f*&ris  ef 
JJenry  thc  Fourlh.    8ucb  a  natural  and  beautiful  decorum  it  maintained  in  the  nsp<*y  o/ 
tbai  charaeler,  that  the  Princt  is  as  discoverable  in  theloose  seenes  with  Falstaff  u:bu  z?- 
sociates,  ea  in  the  Presence-Cbamber  or  tbe  Closet— — 229.  Migrtt  i»  ooarsErns,  *u-  Ite 
former  of  these  faults,  observes  Hurd,  a  low  and  vulgar  esprezsiun  in  the 
humUi  strmont ,  would  almost  naturally  adbere  lo  the  first  essays  of  U>e 
drama,  from  the  buffoon-genius  of  tbe  Atellanae:  and  the  latter,  a  langoage  too 
tbe  tragic  part,  nubes  tt  iacnia  capiat,  would  arise  from  not  apprebcnding  ihe 
and  degree  of  the  tragic  mixiure.    To  correct  both  these,  the  poet  give 
tbe  Satyric  Drama,  in  tbe  image  of  a  Roman  matron  aharing  in  tbe  mifth  of  ai 
tival.   Xhe  occ«sion  ubliged  to  some  frecdoros,  aod  yet  the  dignitjr  of 
maudcd  a  detent  reservc. 


231.  InJigna.   44  Disdaining.-  232.  Ut  fcstis  mntrona  movtti 

moreri  is  here  equivalent  to  saUare.    Compare  tlie  scholiast :  44  Moveri,  sallarz 

quotdam  sacra,  in  quit/us  tadtaut  matronae,  skut  im  smcrificiis  matrxs  dcttm.T'  233. 

"Will  minglc."  Pautum  jnuJihunda.    "  Witb  some  degree  of  modeat  reserve  "  234. 

Non  ego  honorata  et  dominmntia  nomina  solum,  iic.  On  this  whole  passage  con^i,;  Varioc 
Readings.—— 235.  Satyrorum  scriptot.    The  term  satyri  is  here  taken,  as  in  some  of  tfae  pre- 

redin*  passages.  for  tbe  Satyric  drnma  itself.  23t>.  Tragico  dijftrrt  tolori.   *-  To  deviajf 

from  tbe  tragic  style."   The  dative  is  here  uaed,  by  ftGraecissn,  for  tbe  ablanve  wilb  tbc 

preposition  a.  237.  Ut  nihit  iniersit,  Darusneloquatur,  fcc.    It  sbould  seem  (rom  ifee.  tit* 

the  common  characters  of  Comedy,  as  well  as  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Tragedy,  had  a  ^ace 
intbe  Sotyric  Drama,  ascuitivated  in  the  days  of  llorace.  Davtts  is  the  name  of  a  *la>*  ir 
Terence.    Pythias  is  tbc  oamc  of  a  female  slave  in  the  Eunochus  of  the  san 

also,  as  the  scholiast  informs  us,  in  one  of  the  comedies  of  Lucilios.  238. 

ta  Simone  taUntttm.  "  Having  gained  a  tnlent  frora  Simo  whom  she  has  wiped."  1U  u« 
purposely  emptoys  the  low  comie  word  emuncto,  as  suited  to,  and  in  keeping  with,  ffre  ssb- 

ject  of  which  be  treats.  23».  SiUnus.   The  poets  mabe  him  the  governor  and  fcsto-b- 

ther  of  Baccbus,  and  represent  him  as  bome  upon  an  ass. 

240.  Ex  nofoJietumearme»,tequar,  &c.    44  From  a  wetl-known  subject  I  will  prodae*  sat; 
a  fiction,  tbat,"  &c.    Sequar  is  bere  equivalent  to  txsoquar.   Thia  preeept,  observes  H«?d 
(from  line  240  to  244.)  is  analogous  to  that  before  given  (line  219)  concerntng  tragedr.  t 
directs  to  form  tbe  8atyric  Dramos  out  of  a  known  subject.    The  reasons  are,  in  eenmi 
tbe  same  for  both.   Only  one  seems  peculiar  to  the  Satyrtc  Drama.    For  the  cast  of  it  briaf 
necessarily  romantic,  and  the  persons,  for  themost  part,  those  faotastic  berng?  ca/fed  larm 
the  t&  fyoiov,  or  probable,  will  require  the  subject  to  bave  gained  a  popular  beUef,  irit^ 
wbich  tbe  representation  must  appear  uunatural.    Now  tbese  subjects,  which  have  pkki 
popolar  beiief,  in  consequence  of  old  tradition.  and  their  frequent  celebration  in  Xhtptts, 
are  what  Horacc  callsnow  ;  jusf  as  newly-iuvented  subjects,  or,  which  comes  to  tscaiM 
thing,  sucb  as  had  not  been  employed  by  other  writers,  indicta,  he,  on  a  like  ocxaaoo.  :rms 
ignota.    The  connection  therefore  is  as  follows.    Having  mentioned  Silenus  in  tae 
onc  of  the  comraonest  characters  in  this  species  of  Drama,  an  objectioo  immediate^  ofters 
itself :  "  but  what  good  poet  will  engagc  in  subjects  and  characters  so  trite  and  hsfknied  V9 
the  answer  is,  cz  m.to fclmn  tarmen  stquar,  i.  e.  however  trite  and  well  known  tbwtnd  «xne 
other  characters,  esscntiaj  to  the  Satyric  Drama,  are,  and  must  be ;  yet  wilt  tbe*  be  still 
room  for  fiction  and  genius  to  show  themselves.   Tbeconduct  and  disposition  of  tbe  piaj 
may  be  wholly  new,  and  above  the  ability  of  common  tvriters  : 
poiUt.  -J+ 
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T«a/uro  teriesjuncturaquepollet.  44  Such  powerdo  aproper  arrangcment  and  connec- 
;ion  possess."  Series  denotes  tbe  train  of  incidents,  which  are  mostly  invented  by  tbe  poet, 
but  so  blended  with  the  known  hbtory,  or  with  what  tradition  has  nlready  setlled,  as  to  mako 
up  tue  whole  with  evcry  mark  of  probability  by  that  happy  conneclion  which  Ilorace  here 

calls  junctura.  243.  Tantum  de  medio  sumtU  acctdithonoris.    44  So  mnch  grnce  may  be  im- 

parted  to  aubjects  taken  from  the  common  mass,"  i.  e.  so  capable  are  the  meanesl  aod 
plainest  thing*  of  ornament  and  grace.— — 244.  Silcis  educti  cartant,  me  judice,  Fauni^  Lc. 
'*  Fauns  bred  io  the  woods,  should  take  care,  in  my  opinion,  nevi  r  eithar  to  sport  in  too 
tender  lays,  like  persons  brought  op  within  the  precincts  of  the  city,  and  almottas  if  ac- 
customed  to  tbe  harrangues  of  the  Forum,  nor,  on  the  other  haud,  to  express  (hemselvea  ia 
obscene  andabusive  language."   The  poet,  having  before  (line  232.)  settled  the  true  idea  of 
the  satyric  style  in  general,  now  treats,  observes  Hurd,  of  tbe  peculiar  language  of  the 
satyrs  tberoselves.   This  common  sense  demaods  U>  be  in  conformity  with  their  sylvan 
charaeter,  neither  atfectedly  tenderaud  gallant,  on  the  one  hand;  nor  grossly  and  offen- 
sively  obscene  on  the  other.   The  first  of  these  cautions  seems  levelled  at  a  false  improve* 
ment,  which.  on  the  introduction  of  tbe  Roman  Satyric  Drama,  wasprobably  attetnpted  on 
thc  simple,  rude  plan  of  the  Greek,  without  considering  the  rustic  estraction  and  roanners  of 
Lhe  Fauns  and  Satyrs.    The  latter  obliquely  glances  at  the  impurities  of  the  Atellane  pieces, 
whose  licentioas  ribaldry  would  of  course  infect  the  first  essays  of  Roman  Satyric  cotnpo- 


24G.  Forenses.  Tbe  allusion  nppears  to  be  to  the  forensic  harrangues  and  declamatioos 
in  which  thc  yonng  Romans  werc  accustomed  to  exercise  themselves,  and  to  the  choice 
espresstons  which  they  aimed  at  employing  in  such  performances.  Compare  the  explana- 
tion  of  DOring:  44  Per  paene  forenses  Horatius  designassc  vidctur  juvenes  in  foro  dtclamatorcs. 
exquititioret  loquendi  formulas,  vel,  ut  Pciiouius  loquitur,  melktos  verborum  gtobulo*  cnptantes." 

 246.  Jucenentur.   This  is  tbought  to  be  a  word  with  which  the  poet  bimself  euriched 

his  native  tongue,  and  is  formed  after  tbe  analogy  of  the  Greek  viay<rii<r0*i.—248.  Offcn- 
duntur  enim,  quibut  est  equut,  &c.  *'  For  they  are  oflVnded  at  tbis,  wbo  have  a  steed,  a 
father,  or  an  estate."  The  allusion  b  to  tbe  Equilet,  the  patriciant,  and  the  wealthirr  por- 
tion  of  the  people  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  more  polite  and  educated  classes.  The  poet, 
obscrves  Ilurd,  in  his  endeavour  to  reclaim  his  countrymeti  from  tbe  taste  obsceae,  very 
pnlitely,  by  a  common  figure,  represents  that  as  being  the  fact,  which  he  wbbed  to  be  so. 
249.  Fricti  ciuriset  nucis  emtor.  "  The  purchascrs  of  parcbed  pease  and  nuts."  Alluding 


to  ihe  lower  orders,  who  purchased  these  articles  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  tbem  dn- 
ring  the  representation  of  a  piece.  The  pea-nnt  eaters  of  our  own  day  form  a  similar  fra- 
ternity. 

251.  Syliaba  longa  brcvi  subjecta,  itc.  The  whole  eritique  on  the  Satyric  Draraa  here 
concludes  witb  some  directions  about  the  Iambic  vcrse.  Not  tbat  tbis  metre  was  common 
to  tragedy  and  the  Satyric  Drama,  for,  accuralely  speaking,  the  proper  measure  of  the  latter 
was,  asthe  gramtnariansteach,  the  lambic  enlivencd  with  tbe  tribracb.  "  Gaudent  trisyltabo, 
pcde  ct  mazime  friAracAe."  {Vktor.  2.  c.  met.  lamb.)   Yet  there  was  rcfrembtance  enougb  to 

constder  thb  whole  affair  of  the  metre  under  the  same  head.  (Hurd,  od  loc.)  262.  Vndt 

ctiam  Trimetrts  accrestere  jussk\  kc.  44  Wbence  also  it  ordered  the  uame  Trimeters  to  be 
gtveo  to  Iambics,  wben  tt  yielded  sis  beats,  from  first  to  last  iike  itself."  The  meaning  b, 
that  though  six  beats  were  yielded,  or,  iri  other  words,  six  iambi  arranged  in  a  verse,  yet,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  foot,  these  six  only  formed  ttaree  metres,  i,  e.  a  trimeter  iambic  lioe. 

Compare  Remarks  on  the  lambtc  measure,  page  li.  of  this  volume.  254.  Primus  ad  at> 

tremum  simitit  sibi,  &c.  The  import  of  thcse  words  is,  that  tbe  feet  originally  employed 
were  all  ismbi,  forming  what  b  called  a  purc  iambic  line.— -265«  Tardior  ut  paulo  gra- 
viorquc,  &c.  The  spondee  was  introduccd  to  correct  the  swiftiie&s  of  the  iambic  verse,  and 
make  it  more  consistent  witbthc  dignity  and  gravity  of  tragtc  com)>ositiun.  Compare 
page  li.  of  thb  volume.— — 256.  Spondeos  stabilcs.  Spondees  are  here  elegantly  denominated 


sition. 
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stabilts,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  running  on  rapidly  like  the  iambos.  bot  rno 

along,  by  rcason  of  their  greater  heaviness,  at  a  slow  and  steady  pace.  hs  jstra  js&te 

'*  Into  a  participation  of  its  bereditary  rights."  L  e/tbe  right.  hitberto  exelnsrvelT-  o 

of  appearing  in  iambic  versification.    Compare  note  on  rerse  254.  2S7-  i^yjnrrrtMitt* 

jtatitns    44  Obligingly  and  contentedly."—— Nou  ut  de  sedc setunda,  &c.  *'  Not-  bwarer*'"**", 
as  to  retire  froni  the  tecond  or  the  fourth  place,  after  the  manner  of  firteoAs       wbom  * 
thinfs  are  in  eommon."   The  iambus  yields  only  tbe  odd  places  to  the  sponA 

third,  and  fifth  ;  but  preserves  the  sccond,  fonrth,  and  sixth  for  itself.  25S- 

nobiUbus  trimetris.  cVc  **  This  iambus  in  the  secor.d  and  fourth  places,  rarely  appewr*  w  tb« 
noble  trimeters  of  Acchis  and  Ennios."  AobUibus  trimctris  is  ironical.  Horaee  Waaae* 
Accius  and  Ennius  for  not  observing  tbe  strict  rule  respecting  tbe  position  of  tbe  wmbas  ie 
tbe  even  places  of  the  trimeler,  aud  for  making  their  verses,  in  coriseouejree.  hmrd  amd 

heavy,  by  the  presence  of  too  many  spondees  260.  /«  srenam  miistu  ******  r^yt  /K**nderr 

ttrsus.  &c.    Accordingto  our  poet.  averse  sent  upon  tbe  stage,  labouriot  beneerfe  *  h^ry 
load  of  spondees,  reflects  discredit  upon  its  author,  and  either  shows  tbat  fet  fcas  beeit  toe> 
hosty,  and  has  not  given  liimself  time  tofashion  his  poem,  or  else  proves  bun  to  bt  t^aorer* 
of  the  roles  of  bis  own  art. 

263.  Non  quivis  vidct  immodidata  potmata  judex,  &c.    "  It  is  not  every  jndire  viio 
discern  the  want  of  harmony  in  po«»ms,  and  an  improper  indulgence  ts  therefart» 
in  thb  case  to  the  Roman  poets."   Horace  remarks,  tbat  it  is  not  every  one  wbo  b 
of  marking  the  want  of  modulation  and  harmony  in  a  pocm,  and  that.  by  reasoo  of 
improper  license  has  been  extended  to  the  Roman  poets  in  mattens  of  versificatiK».  He 
then  asks  whether,  in  consequence  of  such  a  privil.  ge  being  allowed,  he  oofbt  to  faltio  tif 
common  track  and  write  in  a  careless,  rambling  manner  ?  In  other  worda.  wbether tae  se^- 
ligence  of  other  and  earlier  bards  is  deserving  of  imitation.   The  answer  is  conciseh;  riree. 
and  amounts  to  this.  that  accumcy  of  versification  can  never  be  dispensed  with.  s>tce  <« 
constitutes  so  small  a  portion  of  poeticnl  meril,  and  if  one  be  without  it,  he  can  bardhr  tir 
claim  to  tbe  nppellation  of  poet     Forsupposc  I  think  all  eyes  will  be  tamed  to  any  /sris 
thal  I  may  commit  in  the  structure  of  my  verses,  and  am  therefore  on  my  guard  n>K 
errors  of  this  kind;  what  have  I  gained  bysodoing?  I  bave  oniy  avoided  censtr.  Mt 

xnerited  praise.  266.  Ut  omues  visuros  pccrata  jmtrm  mra.    "  Suppoae  I  think  Vuitrerf 

ooe  jpill  see  whatever  faults  I  may  commit."  Ut  putem  i«  equivalent  here  to  ftrr  mpsssc 

Gracca.    "  Tbe  Grccian  models."  269.  Xoctvrna  rt 

Compare  the  version  of  Colman  : 

"  Pisos  !  be  Grecian  models  yoor  delight ! 
Night  and  day  read  tbem,  read  them  day  and  nigbU" 

Pope  has  imitated  nnd  Ulustrated  tbb  same  passage :  {Essay  on  Critkism.)  \ 


"  Be  Homer's  works  yoor  study  and  delight, 
Read  tbem  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night. 
Tbence  form  your  judgnocnt,  thence  your  maxims  briog, 
And  trace  the  Muses  upward  to  their  spring. 
Still  witb  itself  compared,  his  teit  perose, 
And  let  your  comment  be  thc  Mantuan  Muse !" 


270.  At  vestri  proaei  Plautinos  et  numero*,  Lc.    Consult  Various  Readiugs.  «\.  JK- 

mium  pat  cn.'cr  utrumque,  &c.    It  has  been  thougbt  strange,  observes  Hurd,  tbat  Horacc 
flhould  pass  so  sevcre  a  censure  oo  the  wit  of  Plautus,  which  yel  appeared  to  C»< 
rahle,  that  he  speaks  of  it  (dc  Off.  1.  29.  as  tlcgans,  urbanum,  i'>geniosum,/ta 
»t  be  said,  thatthis  diffeipnce  of  judgment  was  owing  to  the  improved  deJkacy  of  tie 
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;or  wit  io  the  Augustan  age,  since  it  does  not  appear  that  Horace's  own  jokes,  when  be  at- 
empts  to  divert  us  in  tbis  way,  are  at  all  better  than  Cicero's.  The  comroon  answer,  so  far 
is  it  respects  the  poet,  is,  I  believe,  the  true  one  :  that,  endeavouring  to  beat  down  the  ex- 
cessive  veneration  of  tbe  eldcr  Romau  poets.  and,  araong  tli*-  rest,  of  Plautus,  he  censures, 
without  reserve.  every  the  least  defect  in  his  writings  ;  tbough  in  gencral  he  agreed  wilh 
Cicero  in  admiring  him.  Compare  lntroductory  Remarks  to  the  fcrst  epistle  of  the  second 
book,  p.  634.  at  the  foot  of  the  |  agc. 

271.  Si  modo  ego  et  vos,  tic.    "Ifyouand  I  but  know  bow  to  distingui&h  a  coarse  joke 
from  a  stnart  sally  of  wil,  and  understand  tbe  proper  cadence  of  a  verse  by  (bc  aid  of  our 
fingers  and  ear."    The  allusion  in  digitis  is  to  the  use  made  of  the  fingers  in  measuring  the 
quautity  of  the  verse.    As  regards  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  passage  itself,  tbe  following  remarks  of 
Hnrd  are  worthy  of  an  insertion.    "  It  was  very  late  ere  the  ancients  became  acqnainted 
with  tbis  distinctiou  (i,  e.  inurbarmm  Ujrido  seponere  dicto.)   Indeed,  it  does  not  appear,  that 
they  ever  possessed  it  in  that  supreme  degree,  wbich  might  have  been  eipected  from  their 
exquisite  discemment  in  otber  cases.    Evcn  Ilorace  hiroself,  tbougb  bis  pictures  of  life  arc 
commonly  the  roost  delicate,  and  wrought  up  in  thc  highest  beauty  of  huroour,  yet,  when 
hc  affects  the  plaisant,  and  purposely  aims  at  the  comic  style  and  manner,  is  observed  to 
sink  beneath  himself  extremely.    The  truth  is,  therc  is  somethin^  low,  and  what  the  French 
call  grossicr,  in  tbe  wbole  cast  of  ancient  wit ;  which  is  rather  a  kind  of  rude  illiberal 
satire,  tban  a  justand  temperate  ridicule,  restraioed  by  the  exact  rules  of  civiiity  and  good 
sense.    Tbis  rudeness  appears  in  nothing  more  evident,  than  in  tbeir  perpetual  banter  on 
corporeal  infirmities,  wbicb  ruos  througb  all  tbe  wits  bolh  of  Greece  and  Rome.    And,  to 
show  us  that  tbis  was  not  a  practice  they  indulged  in  against  rule,  Cicero  mentions  corporeal 
infirmities  as  one  of  the  most  legitimate  sources  of  the  Riduulous.  (de  Oral.  2.  69.  and66.) 

275.  t^notum  tragicac  genus,  &c.  "  Thespis  is  said  to  have  invented  a  species  of  tragedy 
bcfore  unknown  to  the  Greeks."  Horace  does  not  mean  to  say,  tbat  Tragedy  nctually  com- 
menced  with  Thespis,  hut  tbat  he  was  tbe  autbor  of  a  new  and  hnportant  stepin  the  progress 

•of  the  Drama.    Compare  note  on  verse  220.  276.  Et  plaustris  vexissc  poemata,  fltc.  The 

order  of  construclion  is,  ct  vcxisse  plaustris  histriones,  ynt,  peruneti  ora  faecibus,  eanercnt 
agerentquepoenuUa  ejus.  Consult  Various  Readings.  Schneider  (de  Orig.  Trag.  p.  64.  seqq.) 
labours  to  prove  tbat  scholars  bave,  in  gencral,  entertained  too  mean  an  opinioo  of  tbe 
merits  of  Thespis.  That  his  first  essays  were  light  and  satyric  he  readily  allows;  but  at  tho 
same  time  contends,  tbat  his  later  compositions  were  of  a  higber  cbaracter.  Tbe  criuVs 
arguments,  bowever,  are  far  from  satisfactory    Compare  Thcaire  of  the  Grceks,  2d  cd.  p. 

106.  in  ntttis.  277   Peruneti  faecibus  ora.   In  the  carlier  age  of  tragedy,  observes  Blom- 

field,  the  actors  smeared  their  faces  either  with  the  lees  of  wine,  or  witb  a  kind  of  paint 
called  fiarpajftiav  (NcAoZ.  Arutoph,  Eq,  620.)  Different  actors  invented  different  masks 
(Tyrwhiu,  in  Aristot,  p.  139.)  Wbo firgt  introduced  them  into  cotnedy  is unknown.  (rfristot. 
Pott.  II.)  But  Aeschylus  first  used  tbero  in  tragedy.  ( Mus.  Crit.  vol.  2.  p  21 1.)— — 278. 
Posthunc  /icrsonae  pallaequc  reptrtor  honatac  Acschylus,  &c.  Coropare,  as  rcgards  the  changes 

brooght  in  by  Aescbylus,  the  nole  on  verse  22*).  279.  Pulpita.   Compare  note  on 

verse2l5.— With  respect  to  this  whole  passage  of  Horace,  on  tbe  subject  of  the  early  Drama, 
compare  tbe  following  lines  oi  Boileau  : 

"  La  Tragedie,  informe  et  grossicre  au  naissant, 
N'  etoit  qo'un  simple  Choeur.  ou  chacun  en  dansant, 
Et  du  Dieu  des  Raisins  entonnant  les  louanges, 
S'effor^oit  d'attirerde  fertiles  vendanges. 
La  le  vin  et  la  joie  eveillant  les  esprits, 
Du  plus  habile  cbantre  un  bouc  etoit  le  prix. 
Tbespis  fut  le  premier,  qui  barbouille  de  lio 
Promcna  par  les  bourgs  cette  bcureuse  folie  •, 
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Et  d'actears  mal  ornes  cbargcant  un  lombere&u. 
Amusa  les  passans  d'an  spectacle  nouvean. 
Acscbylf  dans  le  Choeur  jetta  des  persooagcs; 
D'qn  masquc  plus  honncle  habilia  les  visages  ; 
Sur  les  ais  d'un  Thentre  en  public  exbausso 
Fit  paroitre  1'ocleur  d'un  brodeqoin  chausaeV' 

281-  Succctsit  vttas  his  Comoedia.  Witb  regard  to  tbe  severnl  cbanges  in  the  Grw  tv- 
medy,  and  its  division  into  the  Old,  tbe  Miiidlc,  and  tbe  Aete.  compare  Explan&torj 

Serm.  1.  4.  2.  283  Cborusqw  turpiier  obtuuit,  &c.   Evidently,  obsems  Hurd,  (tfti- 

totbe  words  turpiter  obticuit)  becauso,  tbough  the  jus  noccndi  was  taken  away.yetiaat « 
no  good  reason  wby  the  chorus  should  entirely  cease.  Dacier  mistakes  tbe  astter.  -I 
cboeur  se  tOt  ignominieusement,  parce  que  la  !oi  reprima  sa  license,  et  que  cefot  i  pt- 
preraent  papler,  la  loi  qui  le  bannit ;  ce  qu*  Horace  regardo  comme  uoe  esptce  oV  t 
trissure."  Propcrly  spcaking.  thc  Inw  only  abolisbed  the  abute  of  tae  choras.  Tse  ipomioj 
lay  in  dropping  tue  entire  uae  of  it,  on  account  of  this  restraint.  Horacew  o(  cpinion 
that  the  chorus  ought  to  have  been  retained,  thougb  the  stale  had  abridged  it  <n*  thc Bceofe, 
it  so  much  dcli^lited  in.  of  an  illimited  aud  intemperate  satire.  "  SubUtus  rttru  jat. 
says  Scaligur,  4  cujus  Ulac  cidcnlur  cssc  pratripuae  parles,  ut  potissivium  tpws  Ubtnl,  li 
r«nL" 

287.  Ncc  minimnm  m>ruert  decue.  fcc.  14  This  remark  of  the  poefs,  rccooaicodinj  d- 
mestic  subjects  as  fittest  for  the  stage.  derives  additional  streogtb  from  varioss  contidere 
tions.  1.  The  adoption  of  such  subjects  renders  the  drama  infinitcly  roorc  ir.teresting :  i 
It  makes  it  more  generally  useful  in  its  moral  destinntion":  for,  being  basedvpon  doroesti: 
actions,  the  great  instruction  of  the  fablc  raorc  sensibly  atTects  us,  and  tbe  cbaracter»  reprc 
sented,  from  the  part  we  take  in  tbeir  good  or  bad  qualities.  will  more  probably  iaflwwe 
oor  conduct :  3.  lt  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  our  great  roodeb,  the  Gretk*r> 
ters  ;  in  wbose  plays  it  is  observablc.  that  there  is  scarccly  a  single  scene  wbkh  lies  «f  t: 

the  confines  of  Grecce.  (Hurd,  adloc.)  28$.  Vdaui  praetexius,  rd  cui  docvertttr*<s. 

"  Whcther  tbey  have  coinposed  trngedies  or  comedies  for  llie  stage."  Doeen  fddrn  i« 
analogousto  tbe-Greek  ei|.ression  a«W«n  ^i/w,  and  properly  means,  lo  «•  teacfl  *  pliy " 
(i.  e.  to  tbe  actors).  Since.  from  the  state  of  writing  materiaJs,  thc  perfonners  e»W  not 
eojoy  the  convenience  of  frequent  transcription  of  tbeir  parts,  they  studied  tbeo  by  tbt 
poeff  repeatedly  reading  tbem  out ;  and  the  cboms  was  esercised  the  same  waj.  TbUw* 
more  particnlarty  the  casc  among  fhe  Greeks.  (Compare  Sehlegd  Drrnn.  Kuust  utd  Uti 
vol.  1.  p.  90.  V.ng.  transl.)  Hence  vvo  obtatn  the  primitive  meaning  of  it$4***t9  ifV' 
fabuiam),  nnd  from  this  others  of  a  tnore  general  naturc  result,  sucb  as,  "  topive  a  play  t 
be  acted,*'  to  exhibit  a  piece,"  or,  as  in  the  present  c&se,  simply  to  "  coropose"  one. — 
Praetcxtax.  Witb  this  epithet,  and  also  togalas,  nnderstand  fabulas.  Tbe  term  togaiat  (sri 
fabulat)  was  used  to  denote all  plays  in  which  tbe  babits,  raaoners.  and  argumects  wente- 
man  ;  and  p  tlluUac,  tliosc  of  which  the  customs  and  subjects  were  Grecian.  Wben,bow6 
W,praeU*ta*  b  set  in  opposiuon  to  tofralar.  as  in  the  present  instance,Uie  fint  metns  trmge- 
dies,  and  tbe  second  comedies ;  because  the  praeterta  was  a  robe  appropriated  to  tnei«*«T 
orders,  whereas  thc  toga  was  tbe  common  Roman  babit 

291.  Ltmnc  labor  et  mora.    "  The  labour  and  delay  of  correction."  Lilenliy,  aof  the 

file.H  292.  Pompilixw  sanzuis.   "  Descendants  of  Pomptliufl."   Comparc  ts«  « 

Colman:  "  Bright  hcirs  of  the  Pompitian  blood."  The  family  of  tbe  Pisos  cfaimed  des- 
cent  from  Numa  Pompilius.  Hence  tbe  reroark  of  Porpbyrion  :  Calpus  flvss  est 
PompUii,  a  quo  Caip  urnts  Ptsoites  traxertitd  nomwi.  *  Carmen  Ttprtndtic,  fstd  ^ou  iuuu& 
dies,  dtc.  Condemn  tbat  poem  which  many  a  day  and  maoy  a  blot  bare  not  corrected, 
and  castigated  ten  times  to  porfect  accuracy."  Catreuit  is  bere  equiralcot  to  mtndandopv- 
gnit.  294.  Praesectum  ad  ungutm.   Literally,  ••  to  tbc  pared  natf."  A  tnetapbor  t»stn 
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from  workers  io  marble,  wfao  try  tbe  smoothnesa  of  tbe  marble,  and  the  eiactaess  of  tbe* 
joinings,  by  drawing  the  nail  over  them.    Compare  Eiplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  5. 32. 

295.  lngenium  misera  quia  fortuuatitu  arUt  Sic.  41  Because  Democritus  believes  genios 
inore  saccessful  than  wretched  art,  andthereforeeiciudes  sane  poets  from  Hclicon."  Com- 
pare  note  on  verse  296.  Tbe  epithet  miscra  is  1o  be  taken  ironically  :  and  by  arte  is  meant, 
learning,  study,  applicatioo,  &c.  The  conoection  in  wbat  here  succeeds  is  given  as  follows 
by  Hurd.  From  line  2V5  to  323,  the  poef  ridicuies  the  false  notion  into  which  the  Romans 
bad  fallen,  tbat  poetry  and  poisession  were  nearly  the  same  tbing  :  that  nothin<  more  was 
required  in  a  poet,  than  some  extravagant  starts  and  eallies  of  thought ;  that  coolness  and 
reflectton  were  incoosistent  witb  his  character,  and  tbat  poetry  was  not  to  be  scanned  by 
the  rules  of  sober  sense.  This  they  carried  so  far  as  to  affect  the  outward  port  and  air  of 
madoess,  and,  upon  the  strength  of  that  appearance,  to  set  up  for  wits  and  |*oets.  ln  opposi- 
tion  to  this  mistake,  wbicb  wasone  great  hindrauce  to  critical  correctnest,  he  asserts  wiidom 
und  good  stnse  tobethe  source  and  principk  of  good  uriting  :  for  the  attaioment  of  wbich  hc 
prescribes,  1.  (from  line  310  to  312),  A  oarcful  study  ot  the  Socratic,  tbat  is,  moral,  wls- 
dom :  and  2.  (from  line  312  to  316),  A  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  that  great 
cxemplar  of  manners,  as  he  finely  calls  it,  or,  in  other  words,  a  wide,  extensive  view  of  real, 
practical  life.  The  joint  direclioo  of  these  two,  as  means  of  acquiring  rooral  knowledge, 
was  perfectly  necessary.  Both  togelherfurnisli  a  thorough  and  coraplete  comprehension  ot 
human  life ;  which,  manifesting  itself  in  tbe  just  aud  affccting,  fornia  that  exquisite  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  character  of  the  dramatic  poet,  the  wnnt  of  which  no  warmth  of  genius 
can  alone  for  or  excuse.  Nay,  such  is  the  force  of  this  nice  adjustroent  of  manncrs,  (from 
Iine319to323),that,  where  it  has  remarkably  prevailed,  the  succcssof  a  play  has  some- 
times  been  secured  by  it,  without  one  singlc  excellence  or  recommendationbesides 

296.  E*  excludit  sanos  Helicone  poitas.  Compare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Epist.  1. 19.  3.  and 
the  following  remark  of  the  scholiast :  "  In^enium :  ait  enim  Democritus,  poetieam  natura 
magis  qnam  arte  comtare,  ct  eos  solos  pottas  csse  veros,  yui  snfoniont;  in  qua  persuatione  Ptato 
est.''  Compare  also,  Cic.  de  Orat.  2.  16.  "  Saepe  enim  auditi,  pottam  bonum  nemuum  (id 
rjuod  a  Dcmocrito  et  Platont  in  scriptis  relictum  esst  dirunt)  sine  infiammationc  animorum 

cxistert  posse,  ct  sine  quodam  affiatu  quasifuroris."  298.  Bainea.   There  was  always  more 

or  less  of  a  crowd  at  the  public  baths.  299.  Aanciscelur  cnim  pretium  nomenque  poetac, 

&c.  For  one  will  certainly  obtain  the  recompense  and  the  name  of  a  poet,  if  he  sball 
never  submit  to  tbe  barber  Lieinus  a  head  not  to  be  cured  by  the  produce  of  three  Anti- 
cyras.'*  i.  e.  one  will  be  a  poet  as  long  u%  he  remains  a  madman,  and  allows  no  barber  to 
meddle  with  bis  beard.   Enim,  like  sciliret,  nimirum,  &c.  on  other  occasions,  is  here  made 

to  answer  tbe  purposes  of  irony.  Prstium.    Public  applause,  the  reccmpense  of  a  poet  s 

exertions.  300.  Tribus  Anticyris.    Tbere  were  only  two  Anticyras  in  the  ancient  worid, 

botb  famed  for  producing  hellebore,  the  well  known  remedy,  in  fonner  days,  for  madness. 
(Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Serm.  2.  3.  83.)  The  poet,  however,  bere  speaks  of  a  head 
so  very  insane  as  not  be  cured  by  the  produce  of  thrce  Anticyras,  if  there  even  were  three 

plnoesof  the  name,  and  not  merely  two.  301.  Tonsori  Lieino.   In  making  mention  of  a 

barber,  Horaoe  induiges  in  a  passing  hit  at  Licinus,  an  individual  of  this  class  in  the  days  of 
Juiius  Caesar,  by  whom,  according  to  the  scholiast,  he  was  niade  a  senator  for  the  hatred 
wbicb  he  manifested  towards  Pompey.  We  arc  informed,  by  the  same  autbority,  that  the 
following  epitapb  was  written  for  bim  : 

"  Marmorco  tumulo  Licinus  jacet,  at  Cato  nullo, 
Pompcxus parvo :  quis  putet  tssc  dcos  7" 

Asrcgards  the  whole  passage  wbicb  we  bave  just  been  considering,  compare  the  version  of 
Colman: 

131 
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"  For  he,  no  doabt,  must  be  a  bard  renown'd, 
Tbat  head  wilh  deathless  lauret  tnust  be  crovvn'd, 
Tho'  past  tfae  power  of  Hellebore  insane, 
Which  no  vile  Cutbeard's  razor'd  bands  profane." 

301.  O  ezo  taczut,  qui  purgor  bilem,  &c.  "  VVhat  an  uolocky  fellow  am  I,  wbo  am  pan*i 
of  bUe  at  tbe  approach  of  every  Spring."  If  madness,  pleasantly  remarfca  Horaee.  is  sa£. 
cient  to  make  a  man  a  poet,  wbat  an  nnlocky  dog  I  am  in  pergtng  away  the  bile  erery 
apring.   Forthis  mightat  last  increase  to  tbe  de*ree  that  would  qoalify  me  for  mafcing 

verses.  303.  Vtrw*  ml  tanti  tst.    "  However  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  ao  mnefa  valae  a? 

to  be  worth  this  price,**  i.  e.  the  loss  of  ray  senses.  Ergofungar  vice  cotis.  icc  Coaptre 

PtotartA,  iioer.  vit.(Op.ed.  Rciske,  VOl.  9.  p.  335.)  ci  At6rat  airal  rt/itlr  ov  Umrmi.  c 
«Ibnow  rpnrttsv  w»tQ9*tr.  >  306.  Munns  et  ojficium,  nil  scribens  iptc,  docebo.  **  Thoagfa  I  witit 
nothing  myself,  I  will  notwithstanding  teach  the  dnty  and  office  of  one  wbo  dees."    By  ai 

srribens  ipse  the  poet  refers  to  his  not  baviog  composed  any  epic  or  dramatic  poem  307 

Opes.  .  "  Proper  materialt."    Coropare  tbe  scholiast :  "  Opet :  materiat  ad  mrmima  sxrt- 

benda."  303.    Qttid  deceat,  quid  non.    Compare  Cic.  Orntor.  21.  *<  Nihu  rst  diipniius 

qrnrn,  quid  dtccal,  viderc,  Tlpfrn,»  appeUant  hoc  Graeci  :  nos  dicamua  smnc  decorusn.  De  7ar 
praeclart  tt  tnulta  praecipiuntur,  et  rts  est  cogmtione  dipntsima.     Hujms  igvorxdxMK  *** 

modo  in  vita  mi  sacptssime  in  poematis  et  •»  oratume  peeealur*  Quo  virtns.  quoferat  crrsr. 

«  Wbkher  an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  art,  wbitber  an  ignorance  of  it,  leads." 

309.  Scribendi  rccte  taperc  est  et  principium  et  fcnis.  "  Good  sensc  is  the  fir*:  principle  ar-. 
the  parent-source  of  good  writing."  Compare  note  ou  vertc  295.  and  the  foUowing  Emesa 
Boileau : 

-  Aimes  donc  la  ratson  :  que  toujours  vos  ecrits 
Empruntenl  delle  seole  el  lenr  (ustre  et  leurpris. 
Tout  doit  tendre  au  bon  sens ;  mais^poury  parvenir, 
Le  cbemin  est  glissant  et  ponible  a  tenir. 
Pour  peu  qu'on  s'en  ecarte,  aussitot  on  se  noie, 
La  raison,  poor  marcher,  n'a  souvent  qu'une  voie." 

310.  Socraticat  ch/xrtac.  "  The  precepts  of  Socrntic  wisdora."  Tbe  poet  seadscstoU>t 
precepts  of  Socrates,  as  containad  in  the  moral  writings  of  Plato  and  otbers  of  ta  &scip\es; 
for  Hocrates  wrote  nothing  himself.  Charta  is>  tberefore  taken  bere,  as  Doring  weU  eiplaix. 

it,  "proeoquod  in  rharta  scriptttm  ett."  311.  Provisam  rem.    "  Tbe  sobject.  «itrr  havtaj 

been  previously  and  carefully  reflected  uponM  i.  e.  eiamined  in  all  its  rsrious  dctaiis,  ss 

that  we  are  become  full  masters  of  it.  314.  Quoe  partes  in  UUum  missi  dwcis.    »  »w 

part  a  leader  sent  to  war  should  act.»'    With  parles  supply  rint. 

317.  Respicert  txemplar  vitac  morumqw  jubtbo,  Lc.  "  I  will  direct  the  skilfnl  imitalortc 
attend  to  the  great  pattern  of  life  and  manners  which  nature  unfolds  to  the  view,aod  todc- 
rWe  from  this  source  tbe  lineaments  of  truth."   Compare  the  vcrsion  of  Colman  : 

"  On  Naturcs  pattern  too  III  bid  him  Iook. 
And  copy  manners  (rom  ber  living  l»ook.'T 

This  precept,  observes  Colman,  seeming,  at  first  sigbt,  liable  to  be  ioterpretei  as  recoo- 
mending  personal  imitaiions,  De  Nores,  Dacier  and  Hurd  all  coneurto  incalcate  the  pric 
ciples  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero,  sbeirtng  that  tbe  truth  of  representatioa  must  be  de- 
rrved  from  an  imitation  of  gcneral  naiurt,  not  from  copying  individtuU.  MhckiodT  bowever, 
•eing  a  mere  collection  of  indiciduals,  it  ij  impoasible  for  tbe  poet  not  to  found  bis  obsem- 
>5ohsonpartimlar  objects  ;  and  his  chtef  ikillseems  to  ronsbt  in  the  happy  addr^  wi+ 
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which  he  is  able  to  generalize  his  ideaj,  and  (o  siok  the  likeness  of  the  individual  in  the  rc« 
semblance  of  universal  nature.  Compare  the  (bllowing  lines  of  Boileao,  in  illastration  of 
this  polnt : 

"  Chacon  peint  avcc  art  dans  ce  nouveao  miroir, 
S'y  vit  avec  plaisir,  ou  crut  ne  s'y  point  voir. 
L'  Avare  des  premiers  rit  du  tableau  fidele 
D'»m  Avare,  souvent  trac6  surson  mod6le; 
Et  mille  fois  un  Fat,  flncment  eiprime* 
Meconnut  le  portrait,  sur  lui-meme  forme." 

Compare  also  the  followiogremarks  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  (Noics  ou  Fretnoy.)  "  Nothing 
in  tbe  art  requires  morc  ottention  and  judgraent,  or  more  of  that  power  of  discrimination, 
whicb  may  not  improperty  be  called  Genius,  tban  the  steering  between  general  ideas  and 
individuality ;  forthough  the  body  of  the  whole  must  certainly  be  composed  by  the  first,  in 
order  to  communicate  a  character  of  grandeur  to  the  whole,  yet  a  dash  of  the  latteris 
aometimes  necessary  to  give  an  interest.  An  individual  model,  copied  with  scrupulous  ei- 
actness,  raakes  a  mean  style  like  the  Dutch ;  and  the  neglect  of  an  actual  model,  and  the 
;  raethod  of  proceeding  solely  from  idea,  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  painter  degenerate  into 
a  niannerist." 

318.  Veras  Hine  ducerc  voets.  Trutb,  in  poetry,  means  sucb  an  expression  as  conforms  to 
the  general  nature  of  things;  falsehood,  that.  which,  howevcr  suitable  to  the  particular 
instance  m  vievv,  does  yet  not  correspond  to  such  general  nature.  To  attain  to  this  truik  of 
eipression  in  dramatic  poHry,  two  thing*  are  prescribed  :  1.  A  diligent  study  of  tbe  8o- 
cratic  philosophy ;  and  2.  A  masterly  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  human  lifip.  The 
first,  because  it  is  the  peculiar  dtstinction  of  this  school,  ad  veritaum  vitae  propius  accedere. 
(Cic.  dt  Or  1.61.):  and  the  latter,  as  rendering  the  imitation  more  universally  striking 
{Hurd,  ad  toc.) 

319.  Speciosa  locis  morataque  rettt  fabula.  "  A  play  striking  in  its  moral  topics,  and  marked 
by  a  just  espression  of  the  manners.'*  On  tbis  whole  pas;agc  compare  the  eiplauatory 
comment  of  Hurd:  "  The  poetis  not  comparing  the  respectivc  importance  of  the  fable  and 
manncrB%  but  of  the  manners  and  dietion,  under  tbis  word  including  also  numbers.  He  gives 
them  the  preference  also,  not  to  ngoodpiot,  nor  even  to  fine  sentiments,  but  to  versus  ittopes 
rerum  migacqne  eanorae.  The  art  he  speaks  of,  is  the  art  of  eipressing  the  thoughts  properly, 
gracefully,  and  harmoniously :  the  pondus  is  the  force  and  energy  of  good  versification 
Vcnus  is  a  general  term  including  both  kinds  of  beauty.  Fabula  does  not  mean  tbe/aMe,  (in 
distinction  from  the  rest;,  but  simply  a  play. 


'J23.  Graiis  ingeniutn,  Graiis  dedit,  tcc.  The  Greeks  being  emincnt  for  philosophy,  thc 
last  observution  naturally  gave  rise  to  tbis.  For  the  transition  is  easy  from  their  superiority 
as  philosophers,  to  their  superiority  as  poets;  and  tbe  more  easy,  as  (he  latter  is  shown  to  be, 
in  part  the  effect  of  the  former.  Now  this  superiority  of  the  Greeks  in  genius  and  eloquenco 
(wbich  would  immediately  occur.  oo  mentioning  the  Socratieae  chartae)  bcing  seen  and  con- 
fessed,  we  are  ied  to  ask,  whence  this  arises  ?  The  answer  is,  from  their  making  gUrry,  not 

gatn,  the  object  of  their  wishes.  ( Hurd,  ad  loc. )  Ort  rotundo.   The  poet  does  not  merely 

refertorotundity  of  eipression,  as  if  he  were  only  praising  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  but 
to  afutl  and  rich  and  fini*hcd  diction,  flowing  at  once  fcom  a  liberal  and  cultivatcd  mtnd. 
Compare  the  eiplanation  of  Nonnius  :  "  Ore  rotundo  ;  perfecto,  absoluto.  Inter  omncs  ma- 
thematuas  figuras  nikU  absotutius  eircuto  in  planoet  orbesivt  sphacra.    Chnniacnim  corpora 

miiw.  "Ofnotbiogelse."  Supply 
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023.  Longit  ratumibus.   "  By  long  computations."  32G.  Dieas,fiUus  AUnaL    •*  Pt«?, 

tcll  mc.thou  that  art  thc  sou  of  Albinns."  !n  illustration  of  what  he  has  just  asserted  re» 
pecting  tbe  early  studies  of  tlie  Roman  youth,  the  poct  here  gives  us  a  short  but  ajnusur; 
dialogue  betwcen  tin  instructer  and  his  pupil,  in  which  the  former  esamines  tbe  latter  upcc 
his  proficiency  in  the  art  of  calculation,  and  sceks  to  shotr  bim  oflT  to  tbe  by-«taoder*. 
Albinus  u  as  a  well-known  usurcr  of  the  day,  and  tbe  expression  filius  jilbini  (i.  e.  fn  qm  <-* 
fifius  .  ll/itni)  implies  that  the  son  must  keep  up  the  reputation  ot  tbe  family  in  monej-»tJ 
ters,  and  the  mysteries  of  rcckoiiing. — 327.  Si  dt  qutn  uwe  remota  ext  uncia,  quid  n^ertt  * 
**If  an  uncui  be  tnken  from  a  quincunx,  what  remains  7"  The  Roman  At  was  dividedioto 
twelve  unriat,  of  which  the  third  was  termed  Tneni,  and  consisted  of  four  umciae  ;  teetalf 

was  Semis,  or  six  uticiat;  and  the  Quincunx  wasfive  unrtne.  328-  PoUras  dirisse  :  Tnest 

"  Thou  surely  canst  tell :  A  third  of  a  pound."  According  to  tbe  lection  we  bave  adopte* 
in  our  text,  these  words  arc  supposed,  like  those  which  havejustgone  befbre,  Co  proceei 
from  the  instructer.  He  pauses,  for  a  momcnt,  af:er  his  first  questioo,  (si  de  qninettncc,  a\c) 
in  expectation  of  an  answer  from  his  pupil.  Bnt  the  poor  boy,  bewildered,  no  doobt,  bjr  tte 
longae  rationes  to  which  be  has  been  closely  confined,  remains  silent.  Full  of  eageroess. 
the  sage  iostructer,  in  a  half>chiding,  half  cncouraging  tone.  exclaims  poteras  tiurute  (•*  wby 
not  answer  ?  «urely  thou  knowest  it")  and  prompts  him  to  the  true  reply.  (  TWessc)  Ea  f 
rtm  poterit  serrare  tuam.  "  Welldone,  my  hoy,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  take  care  of  thy  eat." 
Tbe  cry  of  the  pedagogne,  after  the  scholar  has  giveo  the  answer  to  wbich  tbe  foraur 

prompted  him.  329.  Kedit  uncia,  quid  fit  ?  "  An  uncia  is  added,  wbafs  the  resultr' 

The  teacber  porsues  his  exaraination,  but  takes  care  to  put  an  easier  questioo,  to  which  tbe 
boy  gives  the  true  enswcr  :  Semis ;  "  Half-a-pound." 

- 

330.  An,  haee  anitno$  aerugo  el  enra  peculi,  &c.  This  love  of  gain.  observes  Hurd,  to 
tvhich  Horace  imputes  thc  iroperfect  state  of  the  Roman  poatry,  has  been  untforolv  as- 
signed,  by  tbe  wisdum  of  ancient  timcs,  as  the  specific  bane  of  arts  and  letters.  Longinus 
and  Quintilian  account,  from  hcnce,  for  the  decay  of  eloqucnce,  tialen  of  pbysic,  Petrociis 

of  painting,  and  Pliny  of  tbe  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts.  332.  Lttienda  cedrc,  et  ieti 

strtanda  euprrsso.  Tbe  nncients,  for  the  better  preservation  of  tbeir  manuscrspts,  rutbtd 
them  with  oiJ  of  cedar,  and  kept  them  in  cascs  of  cypress.  Compare  tbe  $cboiin&z 
"  Libri,  qui  ant  cedro  tilinuatnr,  aut  arca  cuprctsina  inclusi  tunt,  a  lineis  non  cexautur. " 

533.  Atrt  prodesse  volunt  aut  deleclare  poetae,  oVc.  Horaca  bere  turns  to  ootke  smother 
obslacle  wbich  lay  in  the  patb  of  his  cuuntrymen,  and  impeded  their  success  io  poetry.  Tbis 
was  theirinattention  to  the  entire  scope  nnd  purpose  of  the  poetic  art,  ahiie  they  contented 
themselves  with  the  attainment  of  only  oae  of  the  two  great  ends  wbich  are  proposed  bj  t 
For  the  double  design  of  poetry  being  to  instruct  aod  ptease,  the  full  aim  and  glory  of  tae 
nrt  cannot  be  attained  without  unitiug  them  both :  that  is,  instructing  so  as  to  please,  aad 
pleasing  so  as  to  instruct  fnder  either  head  of  instruction  and  ectertainmeot  tbe  poet. 
with  great  address,  insinuates  the  main  art  of  each  kind  of  writing,  wbich  consists.  l.ta 
inslraciice  ur  didactic  poetry,  (frora  335  to  338),  in  concitenest  oj  prceept  :  and  2.  in  worfcs  of 
fancy  and  enterUiinment,  (iine  .'i38  to  341),  in  probabUity  oj  fiction.  But  both  these  (line  541 
to  317)  must  concur  in  a  just  piece. 

334.  Idonea.    Equivalent  to  Vtilia.  337.  Omne  superrocuum,  &c.    Consuft  rariou? 

Keading*.  340.  Nru  pransae  Lamiae  citum  puerum,  &c.    Alluding  probab/y  to  some 

drama  of  the  time,  exbibiting  so  monstrous  and  horrible  an  inr.idcnt.  Z4J.  Centmriar 

wniorum  agitant  expertiafrugis.  The  centuries  of  the  old  drive  off  pieees  tbat  sre  devotd 
of  instruction."  By  thc  "  ccoturies  of  the  old"'  are  meant  tb»  old  geneniffy,  cesttaria 
being  frequently  used  for  an  indefinite  number    rfgiiant  is  equivalent  here  ta  abigunt,  a~ 

aibilant.  342.  Cetsi  Ramna.    "  The  lofty  Equites.''    The  term  Ramnts  (or  Ramncnses  , 

f>enote«.  strictly  sp<*aking.  one  of  the  three  centuries  into  which  the  equires  tvere  dJridWHr 
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Koraulus.  II  is  here,  however,  taken  for  the  wbole  equestrian  order.  The  three  centnrie* 
just  referred  to,  were  tbe  Ramnenses  or  Ramncs,  sd  called  from  Romulus  ;  the  Tatiensts, 
naroed  frorn  Titus  Tatius ;  and  the  Luceres,  the  etymology  of  wbose  name  is  uncertain. 
The  first  were  Rnmans;  the  sccond,  Sabines  ;  and  tbe  Luceres  w ere  other  foreigners  en- 
rolled  into  the  order.  As  regards  the  epithet  celsi, 'which  Horace  applies  lo  the  knights 
compare  the  explanation  of  During  :  "  Celsi :  elati,  erecto  capiic,  incessv  et  to\o  corporis  habitu 

superbiam  rive  eonfideniiam  ostei.dentctr  343.  Omne  lulil  punctum    ••  Gains  universal  ap- 

plause."  Literally,  "  carriea  off  every  poini,"  i.  e.  vote.  I  he  allusion  is  to  the  mode  of 
counting  the  votes  at  the  Roman  comitia.  by  rnean*  of  dots  or  poiuts.  (puucta.,  Compare 

Epist.  2.  2.  9v.  345.  Hie  Ixber.    "  Sucb  a  work  as  this,"  i.  e.  in  which  the  autbor  miscuu 

titileduici.  Sosiis.    Tbe  Sosii  were  well-known  Roman  booksellers.    Compare  Epist.  1. 

2(1. 2.  Et  Umgum  noto  sertptori  prorogat  acvum.    "  And  continues  to  tbe  celebrated  writer 

a  long  duration  of  fame."  i.  e.  prolongs  hU  faroe  to  distaut  ages.  Compare  the  verston  of 
Colmao : 

 —   "andon  the  wings  of  Fame 

Carries  from  age  to  age  the  writer's  deathless  narae." 

i 

347.  Sunt  deUcta  tamen,  &c.  The  bad  poet  is  supposed  to  object  to  tbe  severity  of  tfae 
(erras  imposed  by  our  author,  and  to  urge,  that  if  the  critic  lonked  for  all  these  requisites. 
and  exacted  thein  with  rigour,  it  would  be  impossible  to  salisfy  him  :  at  least,  it  was  more 
likely  to  discotirage,  than  animate,  as  he  proposed,  the  diligence  of  writers.  To  this  the 
reply  is  (from  line  347  to  3G0.)that  it  was  notintended  toesacta  faultlcss  and  perfect  piece: 
that  some  inaccuracies  and  fauits  of  less  moment  would  escape  tbe  most  cautious  and  guard* 
ed  writer ;  aud  Ihai  as  he,  Horace,  sbould  condemn  a  piece  that  was  generally  bad,  notwith- 
standing  a  few  beauties,  he  could,  on  tbe  other  hand,  admire  a  work,  that  was  generally 
good,  notwithstanding  a  few  faults  — — 349.  Gravem.  *'  A  flat."— — Jlcutum,  "Asbarp."— — 

352.  Fudit.    Equivalent  to  adspersit.  .'i53.  Quid  ergo  csi  1  "What  then  is  the  conclusion 

that  weare  to  draw  ?"  354.  Scriptor  Hbarins.    "  A  transcriber."  357.  Cettat.  Equi- 

valent  to  peccal.  ChoerUus  tUe.    *  That  well-known  Choerilus."  i.  e.  as  stupid  as  another 

Cboerilus.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Epist.  2.  1  233.  358   Quem  bistene  bonunt  ctnu 

rxsu  miror.    "  Whom,  whcn  tolerabte  in  two  or  three  instances,  I  wonder  at  with  laugbter." 

 339.  Quandotpie.    Put  for  quandocunquc.  Bonus  dormUat  Homcrus.    Dr.  Prescot,  in 

his  "  Letters  concerning  Homer  the  Sleeper,  in  Horace,"  (Cambridge  1773.)  attempts,  with 
some  argument,to  prove  that  tbc  Maeonian  bard  was  not  meant  by  our  poet,  but  Ennius,  tbe 
Homer  of  Latium.  As  regards  the  sentiraent  which  Hnrace  here  expresses  in  relation  to 
Homer,  U  may  not  be  amiss  to  compare  what  two  poets  of  later  times  have  said  on  the 
subject   The  first  is  Roscomraon.   (tZssayon  Translated  Verse,) 

• 

 "  fouldescription^  ;.re  offensive  still. 

Either  for  being  like,  or  beinn  ill. 
For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hatli  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage.  tho*  by  Homer  cook'd  ?  • 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  wbose  wonnded  Gods, 
Makes  some  suspect  he  snores,  as  well  as  nods. 
But  I  offend— Virgil  begins  to  frown, 
And  Hnrace  looks  with  indignation  down; 
My  blushing  Muse  with  conscious  fear  retires 
And  whom  tbey  like  implicity  adraires." 

pope  is  more  favourable  to  the  bard  of  Ionia.  (Essay  on  Criticism.) 

"  A  pradent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  powersin  equal  ranks  and  fair  array ; 
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But  witb  the  occasion  and  the  place  comply ; 
Conceal  his  force,  nay,  sometimes  seem  to  fly. 
Those  oft  nre  stratapenu  which  errors  seem, 
Nor  »  it  Homer  nods  but  we  that  drcem." 

361.  lHpktura,po€sit,  &e.  Horace  heregoeson  (from  line  360  to  366.)  to  obscrvt^infif^: 
of  writers,  against  a  too  rigorous  criticism  of  tbeir  prodactions,  tbat  what  were  oftee  eaSrc 
faults,  wcre  not  so  ia  reality:  that  some  paxtsof  a  psctn  ooght  to  be  leas  shining.  ar 
finished.  than  others,  according  to  tbe  ligbt  they  wcre  placed  m,  or  tfie  drstanee  (rom  wfct> 
they  werc  viewed  ;  and  that,  servingonly  toconnect  and  lead  to  otbers  of  grearercM» 
quenee,  it  was  snfficient  if  they  pleased  oncc,  or  did  not  displease,  provided  tbat  tboseotic* 
woald  pteasc  on  cvury  review.   All  this  is  said  agreeably  to  naturt,  wbiefi  does  oot  silco 
every  part  of  a  subject  to  be  eqoally  susceptible  of  ornament ;  and  to  tbe  erJ  cf  p(?:r: 
which  cannot  so  well  be  attained  withoot  an  inequality.    Tbe  allusions  to  piintiof,  wbkL 

the  poet  oses,  give  this  truth  tbe  bappiest  Ulastration.  Si  propius  ates.  Anstode,  ob- 

serves  8ir  Philip  Francis,  observes  some  such  distinction  as  this  in  a  public  speaker,  with 
respect  to  his  harrangulng  the  many,"  ot  svXXrf,  or  addressing  44  the  jodkio«s  tro" 
(Aritt.  Rket,tib.  3.— See  tbe  passage  quoted,  and  commented  on  by  Lambinus,io  h»  ei 
tion  of  Horace,  p.  406  )  A  ««aypaaTo,  a  rough  ootline,  or  loose  sketch,  suitstbe  forwer 
but  a  more  finisbed  picture.  and  one  tbat  will  bear  inspection,  may  be  preseated  to  tisf 
latter.  I  bave  beard  Edmund  Burke  say,  "  tbat  it  was  impossible  tbe  politica)  orations  c 
Demosihenes  could  have  beeo  intelligible  to  a  popular  assembly  io  tbeir  preseof  close  u: 

compact  form.  363.  Haec  amai  obtcurum,  &c.    Cicero  has  given  «  siroiiar  preeeptir 

retation  to  oratory :  "  Habeat  iUa  in  ditmdo  admiratio  ae  tumma  laus  umbram  aUamsi 
rutssum,  quo  magis  id,  quod  crit  iUummatum,  atare  atque  eminere  ridtalur." 

366.  O  major  jurenum,  <&c.  Addressed  to  the  ddrr  of  the  young  Pisos.  Witb  a*)«r 
snpply  naiu.  Thii  ts  tbe  passage,  on  which  one  of  the  main  argument»  in  support  of  WW 
land's  and  Colraan's  theory  is  made  to  depend.  (Compare  Introductory  Rcmarif  folk 
present  epistle.)  In  addition  to  what  has  aJready  becn  observed  respecting  it,  we  iriffpTe 
the  version  and  comment  of  Colraan  : 

"  O  thou,  my  PisoTs  elier  hope  and  pride  ! 
Tho'  well  a  father's  voice  thy  steps  can  gnide ; 
Tho*  inbred  sense  wbafs  wise  and  right  can  tell, 
Remember  tbis  from  me,  and  weigb  it  well !»' 

We  are  now  arrived,  remarks  the  translator,  at  that  portion  of  the  epistle,  whicb  I  ns£ 
confess  I  am  surpriscd  that  any  commcntator  evcr  past  w  ithout  observing  tbe  pecoKar  la> 
guage  and  conduct  of  the  j>oet.    There  is  a  kind  of  awful  affection  in  bis  mnnoer,  woeder- 
fully  calculated  to  move  our  feelingsond  eicite  our  olteotion.    The  Didactic  and  tbeEp- 
tolary  style  were  never  more  uappily  biended.  The  poet  a&sumesthe  airof  a  father  adrtssr 
bis  son,  rather  than  of*a  teacber  instrocting  bis  pupils.    Many  critics  bave  tbrowoosu 
cursory  observation  or  two,  as  h  were  extorted  from  them  by  the  pointed  eipressiooJflft»» 
Poet   bat  none  of  tbem,  that  I  bave  consulted,  have  attempted  to  assign  any  reasot.  utf 
Horace,  having  closed  his  particular  precepts,  addresses  all  tbe  remainder  of  his  epatk.  oa 
the  nature  and  eipedieocy  of  poeiical  pursuiu,  to  the  elder  Puo  onJy.   I  have  en&^oared 
togive  the  most  natural  reason  for  this  condoct;  a  reason  wbich,  if  I  am  b<*  toeived, 
rcnders  the  whole  of  the  epistle  interesting,  as  well  as  clear  and  consistent. 

- 

367.  Et  per  te  sapis.    "  And  art  able  of  tby/self  to  form  correct  judgmeots  of  things. ' 

Equivalentto  et  per  U  sapienttr  judieas.  Hoc  tibi  dictvm  tolle  mewtor.    "  Yet  receive  tbc 

precept  wbich  I  here  givo  tbee,  and  treasuro  it  ua  ia  thy  reocmbrance :  tbat.  in  cert*n 
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ibings,  mediocrityand  apassable  degrce  of  eminence  are  rightly  enough  alloW€d.''  Com- 
parc  tbe  vcrsion  of  Colman : 

«  In  certain  things,  things  neitlier  bigh  nor  proud, 
Middling  and  passable  raay  be  aUow'e.M 

o70.  Abest  virtulc.  dxstrti  Mcssalac,  &c.    "  Wantstbe  talent  of  the  cloquent  MeBsala,  anti 

•  possesses  not  tbe  legal  erudition  of  Cascellius  Aulus."  The  poet,  witb  great  delicacy,  throws 
:  in  a  compliment  to  two  distinguished  individuals  of  the  day.    Compare,  as  regards  the 

•  former,  Introductory  Remarks,  Ode  3.  21.  and,  with  respect  to  the  laiter,  Valarius  Maximus, 

.  8.12.1.  372.  Mediocribus.   A  Graecism  for  mediocre*  the  accusative.  S73.  Cobumnat. 

,  "  BookseUer*s  columns."  Compare  Explanatory  Notes,  Scrm.  L  4.  71.  Every  rbing,  ac. 
.  cording  to  Horace,  declares  against  a  mediocrity  in  poetry.   Men  reject  it.   The  gods, 

Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  tbe  Muses,  disavow  it.   And  tbe  pillara  of  the  bookseilew,  thatis, 
,  booksellers'  shops,  refuse  to  receive  it.   Compare  the  version  of  Colman: 

,  "  Bot  middling  pocts,  or  degrees  in  wit, 

Nor  men,  norgods,  nor  rubricposts  admrt." 

i  ■  ... 

'Ihe  comment  of  Hurd  is  extremely  apposite  :  M  Tbis  judgmcnt,  however  severe  it  may 

seem,  is  accordiog  to  the  practice  of  theiest  critics.   We  havea  remarkable  instance  in  the 

case  of  Apollonios  Rhodius,  who,  thougb  in  tbe  judgment  of  Quintilian,  the  anthor  of  no 

contemptible  poem,  yet,  on  account  of  that  equal  wcdiocrity  wbioh  every  where  prevaUs  tn 

him,  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  good  writers  by  such  sovcreign  judges  of  poetical  merit  as 

Aristophanes  and  Aristarcbas  (Quincti/.  10. 1.) 

374.  Vt  gratas  inter  mensas,  &c.  The  poct  bere  assigns  a  very  just  and  obvious  rcason  for 
the  decisiorr  which  he  has  just  made  respecting  mediocrity  in  tbe  poetic  art.  As  tbe  main 
end  of  poelry  is  to pleasc,  if  it  does  not  reach  that  point  (which  it  cannot  do  by  stopping  ever 
so  little  on  tbis  side  of  excellence),  it  is  like  inditferent  music,  indiflerent  perfumes,  or  any 
other  indiftVrcnt  tbing,  which  we  can  do  without,  and  whoso  end  should  be  to  please, 
namely,  ojfcrisivt  and  dvagrceabte,  and,  forwantof  being  very  good,  absoluteJy  and  insufle- 

rably  bad.  375.  Crassum.   Compare  the  explanation  of  Dfiring  :  •*  Kon  liquidum,  std 

coagulatum  tt  rancidum."  Sordo  eum  melle  papa^cr.    Sardiuia  was  full  of  bitter  herbs, 

(Virg.  Edog.  7.  441.)  whence  the  honey  of  the  island  was  bitter  and  in  bad  repute.  The 
honey  »i  Corsica  was  in  equally  low  esteem,  but  whether  it  was  owing  to  tbe  yew-trees  of 
the  island.  or  to  some  otber  cause,  has  been  made  a  matter  of  doubt.  (Compare  Martyn,  ad 
Vkrg.  Eclog.  9.  30.)  Wbite  poppey-seed  roa&ted  was  mingled  with  honey  by  the  ancients. 
Compare  Ptes.  H.  N.  19.  8.  "  Papaceris  sativi  tAasgcncra.    (Mstidum^  cujus  semcn  tostum  in 

sccunda  nunsa  cum  meUe  apud  antiquos  dabaturr  376.  Poterat  ditci.   "  Could  bc  pro- 

ionged." 

379.  Ludcrc  qui  ncscit,  campestribus  abslinct  armis,  kc.   Thc  poet  (from  Hne  379  to  391) 
gtves  the  general  conclusion  wbich  he  has  had  iu  view,  namely,  that  as  none  bnt  excellent 
poetry  wilt  be  allowed,  it  should  be  a  warning  to  writcrs  bow  thcy  engage  in  it  witbout 
abilities;  or  publish  vvitbout  scvcrc  and  frequent  correction.    But  to  stimulate,  at  the  same 
time,  the  poet,  who,  notwilhstanding  the  allowances.  already  made,  might  be  somewhat 
strack  with  this  last  reflection,  he  flings  out  (frnm  line  391  to  408)  a  fine  encomium  on  thc 
dignity  and  excellencc  of  the  art  Itself,  by  recounting  its  ancient  honours.  This*encomiuro, 
besides  Hs  great  usefulness  in  invigorating  the  mind  of  thc  poet,  bas  thisfartber  view,  to 
recornmend  andrevive,  together  with  its  honours,  the  office  of  ancient  poesy ;  which  was 
cmptoyed  about  the  noblest  and  most  important  sjbjects  *,  the  sacred  sourcc  from  whicU 
those  hononrs  were  derived. 
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382.  Qui  ncscit,  vcrsus  tamen  audct  fingere.    "He  who  knowsnot  how,  yet  darestoam 

pose  verses."  Quidni  *  Liber  tt  ingenuus,  &c.    "  And  why  not  pray  ?  He  U  free,  ini* 

a  good  family,  above  all  be  U  rated  at  uo  equestrian  fortune,  and  is  far  removed  Crom  everj 
vice."  Horace  U  thougbt,  as  Sanadon  remarks,  to  have  had  inview  some  particelar  koigt*, 
who  fancied  be  could  write  verses  because  he  was  well-born  and  ricb. — ^ffi.  Cw. 
equcstrem  summam  nummorum.  Tbe  fortune  necessary  to  becorae  an  tqucs  was  400  satnte, 
or  abont  £3229  sterling.  (over  514.000.)  Summam  is  here  put  in  the  accusative  by  »  Gm 
cism :  sccundum  or  quod  ad  being  understood. 


385.  Inrita  Minerra.    "  In  opposilioo  to  tbe  nafural  bent  of  tby  genius.,,  A 
form  of  espression.    The  mind  can  accomplish  nothing,  unless  Minerva,  the  goddesoi 

mind,  lend  ber  favouring  aid.  386.  Otim.    "  Ever."— 387.  Maed.   The  aUoaon 

Spurius  Maecius  (or  Metius)  Tarpa,  a  celebrated  critic  at  Rume  in  tbe  days  of  Angnte, 
who  was  accustomed  to  sit  in  judgment  on  tbe  drarnatic  productions  that  were  ofered  fu 

the  sUge.    Compare  Esplanatory  Notes,  Serm.  1.  10.  38.  388.  Nonum<pa  jycmat*  n 

antmm.  Phis  precept,  observes  Colman,  whicb,  like  many  others  in  the  preseet  eptst/e,  is 
rather  rctailed  tban  invented  by  Horace,  has  bcen  tbought  by  some  crilics  rslaet  citnwa- 
gant ;  but  it  acquires  in  tbis  place,  as  addressed  to  the  dder  Piso,  a  concealed  arttne», «ry 
ngrceable  to  the  poet's  style  and  manner.  Popc  has  applied  the  precept  with  muchfcunor, 
but  with  more  open  raillery  than  suited  the  writer's  purpose  in  tbis  eplstle  : 


"  I  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling 
ThU  wholesome  counsel— Kiep  yonrpiece  nine  years. 


•• 


).  Intus.    Equivalent  to  in  scrinio.  390.  Nescit  vox  missa  revertL   Cotapare  Epii 

1.  18.  71.  "  Et  semet  emissum  coiat  irrevocabile  re/iuro." 


391.  Silsestrcs  homines.  "  Tbe  savage  race  of  men."  Sacer  intcrpresquc  dtonan.  "Tbe 

priest  and  the  interpreter  of  the  gods."  Compare  ibe  explanation  given  to  xniayns^j 
During:  "  Quasia  diit  ipsis,  quae  caneret,  accepissei,  it  sic  sensu  proprio  dici  poUmt  vates  ir 

vinus."  392.  Vvctujocdo.    The  early  race  of  men  are  fabled  to  haye  livedon  icorti, 

rooU,  &mj.   Compare  TtbuUus,  2.  3.  71.  «  Glans  aluit  re/eres."  393.  Dictus  ohhsckun 

tigres,  &c.  Horace  bere  gives  the  geoeraily-rectived  esplanation  of  the  fable  of  Oqbtu. 
The  wild  animals,  fcc.  whom  he  U  said  to  bave  swaycd  by  the  music  of  hb  lyre,  were*™^ 

men.  394.  Dictns  et  shnhhion,  &c.    Compare  Expianatory  Notes,  Ode3. 11. 2.- — 3& 

Fuit  huec  sapientia  quondam.    *•  For  tliis,  of  old,  was  accounted  wisdom."  398.  •"*n*u- 

"Tothose  in  the  raarried  state."  i.  e.  both  to  husbands  and  wives,  who  were  eqeaJlj 

obliged  by  tbe  htws  to  preserve  tbeir  chastity  inviolable.  399.  Legei  incidm  af* 

Jjaws  were  originally  wrifren  in  verse»  '  Those  of  Soion  were  cut  on  tablcta  of  wooi 
Brazen  plates  were  afterwards  employed  bolb  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 


402.  Tyrtaeus.    Compare  Lcmpricr*'*  Class.  Dict.  AnthonU  ed.  JMarts  ammos.  uMtuly 

•pirits."  103.  Dictae  per  carmina  sortes.    The  oracles  here  spoken  of,  remarks  Hnrd, 

such  as  respect  not  pricate  persous  (whom  a  natural  curiosity,  quiokened  by  aniioos  »p* 
stition,  has  everpromptedto  pry  into  their  future  fortunes)  but  tntirt  commumlics ;  ui  * 
these  there  was  little  placc,  till  ambition  had  inspired  great  and  eventfal  design»,  *J 
involving  the  fate  of  oations,  had  rcndered  the  knowledge  of  futurity  important.  BtKt 
in  marking  the  progressof  ancient  poesy,  Horace  judiciously  postpones  omda,tove  «  ■ 
bration  of  martial  protctss,  as  being  that  which  gave  the  principal  cclat  to  thena.  Tfe-'*Pec,ei 
of  poetry  then  U  rigbtly  placed ;  though  it  be  true,  as  the  commentators  have  oi^d^  ^ 
oracles  were  mdch  more  ancient  than  Homer  and  the  Trojan  war.— — 40i  Ettiae  w* 
strata  via  est.  Alluding  to  tbe  productions  of  Hesiod,  Thebgnis,  and  otherfoete,  «oidi, 
abounding  in  moral  prccepts,  are  elegantly  said  to  lay  open  or  discover 
Dacier,  without  the  leest  pronriety,  makcs  the  poet  rneau  physics  by  via  titsc.  UU ce  & 
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pas,"  says  he, 44  entendre  ceci  de  la  pfailosopbie  et  des  moeurs :  car  Horace  se  cootredirolt, 
puisque  il  a  dit  qae  ce  fat  le  premier  soin  de  Ia  poesie."  The  learned  critic  did  not  consi- 
der,  observes  Hurd,  that  the  first  care  of  poetry,  as  explaioed  above,  and  as  employed  by 

Orpbeus  and  Araphion,  was  to  inculcate  poticy,  not  morals.  406.  Tentata.    "  Was 

sought."  Ludusque  repertus,  el  longorum  operum  Jinis.    "  Sports  were  also  introduced, 

and  festfve  relaxation  after  long-continued  toil."  AHuding  particutarly  to  exbibitions  of  a 
scenic  nature,  the  rude  commencement  of  the  drama.   Thesc  ludi  werc  thejfat*  longorum 

optrum,  and  succeeded  to  the  labours  of  harvest.  406.  NeforU  pudori  sil  tibi  Musa,  &e. 

"  Let  not  then  the  Muse,  the  mistress  of  tbe  lyre,  and  Apollo,  the  god  of  song,  haply  bring 
the  blush  to  tby  cheeks."  i.  e.  blush  not  therefore,  Piso,  to  make  court  to  Apollo  and  tbe 
Muse.    Compare  the  version  of  Colman : 

l 

i  «  Deem  then  with  reverence  of  the  glorious  fire, 

Breath'd  by  the  Muse,  tbe  mbtress  of  the  lyre  ! 
Btush  not  to  own  hcr  power,  ber  gtorioos  ffame ; 
Nor  think  Apollo,  Lord  of  Song,  thy  shame !" 

The  Muse  and  Apollo,  observcs  tbe  translator,  were  the  avowed  patrons  and  inspirers  of  po- 
etry  in  general,  wfaetfaer  Epic,  Dratnatic,  Clvtl,  Mbral,  or  Religious ;  all  of  whlch  are  eou- 
merated  by  Horace  in  the  course  of  his  panegyric,  and  referred  to  in  the  conclosion  of  it, 
that  Piso  might  not  for  a  moment  think  himself  degmded  by  bis  attention  topoetry. 

408.  JVafur*  jierct  laudabile  carmen,  Scc.  In  writing  precepts  for  poetry  to  youngptrsons 
this  qnestion  could  not  be  forgotten.  Horace,  therefore,  to  prevent  the  Pisos  falling  into  a 
fatal  error,  by  too  much  confidence  in  their  genius,  asserts  most  decidedly,  that  Nature  and 

;  Art  must  both  conspire  to  form  a  poet.  410.  Rude.    Equivalent  to  incultum. — —411.  JCf 

>  conjurat  amice.  "  And  conspires  amicably  to  the  same  end."  412.  Qui  studel  optatam,  &c. 
i  The  connection  in the  train  of  ideas  is  as  follows:  As  the  athlete,  who  aims  at  the priae,  is  cora- 
i  pelled  to  undergo  a  long  and  rigorous  training ;  and  as  the  musician,  wbo  perfonns  at  the  Pythi- 
i  an  solemnities,  lias  attalned  tb  excellence  in  his  art  hy  the  slrict  discipline  of  instruction ;  so 
,  mnst  he,  who  secks  for  the  name  and  the  honour  of  a  poet,  undcrgo  a  long-  and  rigorous 

.  course  of  preparatory  toil  and  exercise.  4i:t.  Pucr.    ««  From  early  life."   The  rigorous 

training  of  the  ancicnt  athletae  is  well  known.  Compare  the  language  of  tbe  scholhut : 
,  44  AthUlae,  qui  ad  curule  certamen  hutruebantur,  non  edebant  carnes  eHxas,  sed  assas  igni  tan- 

tum  Abstinebanl  a  Venere,  et  ne  forte  per  somnium  noctu  ludificarentur,  laminas  plumbeas 

renibus  appcudebant  "  414.  Pythia.    "  The  Pythian  strains."    Supply  cantica,   The  allu- 

sion  is  to  the  musical  contests  which  took  place  at  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games. 
Compare  Roblnson's  Oreek  Antiqnities,  2d  ed.  p.  328-  410.  Nec  satis  est  dixisse,  &c. 
Consult  Various  Readings.  Horace  is  thought  to  have  here  had  in  view  some  ridiculous 
pretender  of  the  day,  whosc  only  claim  to  the  titlc  ol  poet  rested  upon  his  own  commen* 

dations  of  himself.  r417.  Ocatpet  extremum  scabics.    "  Plagne  take  thc  hindmost."  A 

proverbia)  form  of  etpression,  borrowed  from  fhe  sports  of  the  young.  Compare  tbe  ex- 
planatlon  of  tbe  scholiast :  "  Afe  extrtmum  poetam  esse,  mxki  turpe  est.  Est  autem  imprccalio 
tracta  a  ludo  puerili.  Qut  enim  prueest  currentibus  ad  metam  pueris,  dicere  solel :  « Qui  primus 
ad  metam  venerit,  is  vicerit  enmque  in  ulnos  meas  accipiam  ;  qui  vero  erit  uitimus,  occupet 
eum  scahies,  eum  respuam  ut  scabiosum.' " 

419.  Utpraecoad  merces,  &c.  The  praecones  were  cmployed  for  various  purposes,  and, 
among  others,  for  giving  notice  of  sales  by  auction.— As  regards  the  connection  in  the  train 
of  ideas,  compare  tho  remarks  of  Hurd.  "  But  tbere  is  one  thing  slill  wanting.  The  poet 
may  be  excellentty  formed  by  natnre,  and  accomplished  by  art :  but  will  his  own  jndgment 
be  a  suflicient  guide,  without  assistance  from  others  ?  Will  not  the  partiality  of  an  anthor 
for  his  own  works  sometimes  prevait  over  the  united  force  of  roles  and  genius,  unless  fae 

132 
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call  in  a  fairer  and  less  ioterested  guide  ?  Doubtless  it  will :  aod  therefore  tbe  poet,  witb  txe 
utmost  proprjety,  adds  (from  line  419  to  460)  as  a  necessary  pait  of  his  instroctive  mooi- 
tions,  sorae  direclions  concerniog  the  choice  of  a  prudent  and  sincere  friend,  whose  od- 
biassed  sense  might  at  a!l  times  correct  the  prejudices,  iodiscretions,  and  oversignts,  oi  tbt 
aothor.   Andto  impress  this  necessary  care  with  greater  force.  on  tbe  individuai  nboo  he 
addresses,  he  closes  the  whole  with  shewing  the  dreadful  consequences  of  bein?  uoposed 
upoo  in  so  nice  an  affair  ;  representing,  in  all  the  strength  of  colouring,  the  picture  of  *hed 
poet,  infatuated,  to  a  degree  of  madness,  by  a  fond  conceit  of  his  own  works,  and  tiposed 
thcreby  (so  important  had  been  the  service  of  timely  advice)  to  tbe  contempt  and  sccre 
the  poblic. 

420.  Atscntatorts  jubet  ad  lucrum  irt  poeta,  &c.  Suppiy  sic,  or  ita,  before  assentaifrv 
Faithful  friends,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  the  preceding  note,  are  necessary  ia  oroerto 
apprise  poets  of  their  errors.  Such  friends,  however,  are  difficult  to  be  obtained  byrich 
and  nowerful  bards.  Horace  very  justly  corapares  a  wealtby  poet  to  a  public  critr:  the  tetfer 
brings  crowds  together  to  buy  up  what  is  exposed  for  sale,  the  former  is  sure  to  collect  aroond 
him  a  set  of  base  and  venal  flatterers.  And  if  he  is  one  wbo  givea  good  entertainments, 
aod  whose  purse  is  open  to  tbe  needy  and  unfortunate,  tben  farewell  to  any  meaos,  on  h» 

parttof  telling  a  true  frieod  from  a  false  one.  422.  Unctum  qui  rtcU pontre  poisit.  "  Who 

can  entertain  a  guest  well i.  e.  who  cao  give  a  good  entertainment.  Pouert  refers  literally 
to  the  disposing  of  the  guests  on  the  couches  in  the  banqueting-room.  Undum  is  eqeivaleBt 
here  to  eonvivam,  and  alludes  to  the  custom  of  perfoming  before  lying  down  to  an  enter- 

tainment.  423.  Et  ipondtre  levi  pro  paupert.    "  And  become  security  for  a  poor  mac 

who  has  little  credit  of  his  own."  As  regards  the  force  of  levi,  compare  the  explan&tion  oi 
DOring :  "Levi:  levioris  fidei  apud  creditortm,  quia  pauptr,  quod  pignori  det,  non  habct^ 

 Atrit.   14  Vexatious."   Equtvaleot  to  muenvezantibux.  425.  Beatus.    44  Onr  wealthy 

bard." 


426  Donaris.  For  donavtris.  The  poet  advises  the  elder  Piao  never  to  read  hi>  vtn** 
to  a  person  oti  whom  he  has  bestowed  aoy  present,  or  who  expects  to  receive  oaefrom 
him.  A  venal  friend  cannot  be  a  good  critic ;  be  will  not  speak  his  mind  freely  to  hm  pa  - 
tron,  but,  like  a  corrupt  judge,  will  betray  truth  and  justicc  for  the  sake  of  interest- 
Super  nts.   Eqoivalent  to  insuptr,  or  praeterca.    Compare  tbe  Greek  form  of 

rotfroit.  Etiam  stillabU  amicis  cx  oculis  rorem.    *'  He  will  even  cause  the  dew  to  faU 

drop  by  drop  irom  his  friendly  eyes."  Rorem  is  here  put  for  lacrymas  by  a  pleasiog  bzxa%- 
Compare  Orsd,  AfeL  14,  708,  where  the  joint  cxpression  occurs,  "  madidas  Ucrym&Tvm  rvt 
coronas.u  431«  Ut  quae  conductat  ploraut  in  funcre.  "  As  tbe  mourning-women,  wao. 
being  hired,  lament  at  funerals,"  i.  e.  wbo  are  bired  to  lameut  at  funerals.  Tbese  were  tss 
pratjicat,  who  were  hired  to  singthe  funeral-song,  or  the  praises  of  tbe  deceased,  and  to  a- 
ment  bisdeparture.  (Compare  Kirckm.  dc  Fun.  Jlom.  2.  6.)  The  etymology  of  their 
is  given  as  follows  by  Festus  :  "  Praeficat  dicuntur  muliert*  ad  lamtnlandun 

ductae,  quae  danl  caeteri»  medum  plangeudi  quasi  in  koc  ipsum  praefcciatr  432. 

sz  «nwntt.   *«  Than  tbose  who  grieve  from  their  hearts,"  i.  e.  who  sincerely 
derisor  vero  plus  Uudaton  movttur.    «■  So  the  flatterer,  who  laughs  at  us  in  his  sleere.  b  to  all 
appearance  more  wrought  upon  than  he  who  praisesin  sincerity." 

436.  Et  torqutrt  mtro.  "  And  to  put  to  the  rack  with  wine."  A  bold  aod  beaotifo\  ex- 
pression.  Wine  racks  the  heart  and  draws  forth  all  its  hidden  feelings,  as  the  torture  racks 
the  frameof  tbe  sufferer,  and  forces  from  him  the  secrets  of  his  breasL  43».  Animi  $ub 
vulpe  latentes.  "  Minds  lying  hid  beneath  the  fox's  skin."  Alluding  to  deceifful  and  crefty 
flatterers.— 438.  Quintiiio.    Quintilius  Varus,  to  wbom  Horace  addressedthe  18th  ode  o( 

the  first  book,  and  whose  death  he  laraents  in  the  24th  ode  of  the  same.  Sodes.  Com- 

pare  Explaoatory  Notes,  Scrm.  1.9.  41  439.  Negares.    Supply  su  #4J.  Malt  tornaios 
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ffsrsns.    *  Tby  badly-polisbed  verses.»*    We  have  already  tonehed  upon  this  point  in  the 
Verious  Readings.   The  matter  in  dispnte  is,  whether  the  tornus  was  ever  used  in  working 
•on  metals ;  aince,  if  this  be  not  so,  tornatos  will  clash  with  incudi.   Fea's  autbority,  on  tbb 
subject,  is  entitled  to  grcat  attention,  and  in  the  following  remarks  he  would  seem  to  havo 
comc  to  a  very  positive  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  common  reading.    "  Gesnerus  et  JVetxel 
rcspondent  {Btntlcio) :  etsi  non  eonstet,  veleres  torno  metaUa  tlaborasse  ;  id  tamen  omnino  crtdcn- 
dum,  argumento  ah  aliis  maleriis  ducto.    Rectc  id  quidem  :  at  nos  addimus,  certo  id  Romae 
constart  passim  ex  antiquis  monumentis,  quae  e  ierra  identidcm  profert  in  apricum  aetnt,  sire  in 
auro,  site  in  argenio,  »«  in  aere,  orichalco,  aut  ferro,  tomo  cxpolitis.    Praeter  caetera  inslru- 
ntenta,  quae  videmus  passim,  praecipw  ex  argento,  et  aere,  anno  praeterito  MDCCCX  prae 
manibjts  habui  parcum  crattrein  argcnteum  hujusmodi,  forte  acvi  Horatiani,  affabrc  elaboratum, 
ac  paene  rtcentem  e  manu  artijxcis;  cum  inscriptionc  infernc  punctis  emintntibus  expressa  : 
]  M.  NOVI.  P.  IIS  : :  S."  &c.  The  critic  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  Vitruvius,  10.  12.  and  Sym. 
machus  1.  ep.  4.  in  support  of  the  position  that  the  tornus  was  used  in  the  case  of  metals. 

444.  Sme  rivali.   The  man  who  does  what  others  are  not  willing  to  imitate,  may  well  be 

>  said  to  be  without  a  rival.  445.  Vir  bonus  et  prudens  vcrsus  rtprthtndct  inertts,  &ic.  It 

»  particularly  suited  Horace's  purpose  to  paint  the  severe  and  rigid  jodge  ef  composition. 
i  Pope's  pian  admitted  softer  colours  in  his  draught  of  a  true  critic :  (Estay  on  Criticism). 

i 

"  But  where's  the  maa  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Still  pleas'd  to  teach,  and  yet  not  proud  to  know  T 
Unbiass'd  or  by  favour,  or  by  spile, 
Not  dully  prepossess'd,  nor  blindly  right ; 
Tbough  learn'd,  well-brcd ;  and  thoogh  well-bred,  sincere; 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe ; 
Who  to  a  friend  his  fanlts  can  freely  sbow, 
And  gladly  praise  the  merit  of  a  foe  ? 
Blest  with  a  taste  eiact,  yet  unconnVd  ; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind  ; 
Gen'rous  converse ;  a  soul  exempt  from  pride  ; 
And  love  to  praise  with  reason  on  his  side  f M 

446.  Incomtis  aUinet  atrum,  hc.  "  To  those  that  are  badly  wrought  he  will  affix  a  black 
mark,  by  drawing  his  pen  across  them."—— 447.  Calamo.  Compare  Explanatory  Notes, 
Serm.  2.  3.  7.  450.  Arislarthus.  A  celebrated  grammarian  of  antiquity,  famed  for  his 
critical  power,  and  for  his  impartiality  as  a  judgc  of  Hterary  merit :  Hence  every  severe 
critic  was  styled  an  Aristarchus.  Compare  Ltrnprierc's  Class.  Diet.  Anthon's  «f.— 4f>l. 
Hae  nugat  scria  ducent  inmala,  &c.  *•  These  trifles  will  involve  in  serious  mischief  the  man 
who  has  once  been  made  the  sport  of  thc  flattercr,  and  has  met  with  a  cold  reception  from 
tbe  world." 

453.  Vimalaquem scabits,  &c.    The  order  of  construction  is  as  follows :  Qui  sapiunt  eum, 

timent  tetigissc  fugiuntqut  vesanum  potlam,  ut  illum  quem  mala  tcabies,  &c.  Mala  sca- 

bies.   "  A  leprosy."  Morbus  rcgius.    "  The  jaundice."   So  called  because  the  patient 

must  live  deiicately  and  like  a  king  or  wealthy  person.  Thus,  Celsus,  3.  24.  remarks  :  "  Pcr 
omne  vero  ttmpus  uttndum  cst  txereitalionc,frictiont ;  si  hicms  cst,  balneo;  si  aettas^frigidis  na 
tationibus  :  Ucto  ctiam,  ct  conclavi  eultiort,  lusu,  joco,  ludis,  lascivia,  ptr  quac  mens  ezhilaretur  : 
ob  quae  rcgius  morbus  dictus  videlur."  Varro,  as  cited  by  Pliny  (H,  IV.  22.  24.),  makes  the 
name  to  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  mulsum,  or  honied  wine,  forming  a  part  of  the 
patienfs  diet  *,  this  drink  being  confined  to  the  tables  of  the  rich.— 456.  Agitant.   "  Wor* 

ryhim."  457.  Sublimis.    "  With  head  erect."  459.  Longum.  "  In  Jengthened  tone." 

462.  Prudens.   u  Of  his  own  accord."  465.  Empedodts,   This  story  about  Empe- 

docles  is  rejected  as  fictitious  by  Strabo  and  other  writers.   For  some  account  of  tfae  indi- 
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vidual  hiraself,  corapare  Lempriere's  Class.  Dict.  Jinthon'*  ed.  Frigidsu.  "  In  cold  biood,- 

i.  «.  deliberately.   Homee,  by  playing  on  the  words  ardentem  /rigidus,  would  show,  r+ 
marks  Francis,  that  he  did  not  believe  the  story,  and  told  it  as  one  of  tbe  tnufitioas  wbkb 
poets  roay  use  withoat  beiog  obliged  to  Touch  for  tbe  trnth  of  tbem.    Tbe  pleasant/y  coo 
tiaaes  ivhea  he  says,  it  is  murder  to  hindcr  a  poet  from  killing  faimseif. 

467.  JdemfacU  oeeidenti.  "  Docs  the  same  thiog  with  one  that  kilU  him/'  i.  e.  docs  tbe 
same  as  kill  him.  Oeeidenti  is  put  by  a  Graecism  for  eum  occidente,  or,  more  clegantlT, «t  ec- 
eident.  Compare  the  Greek  form  of  expreesion,  r*  mSrrt  wttX 
md  hocfeck.  "  Neither  is  it  the  first  time  tbat  he  has  actcd  tbus."  i.  e. 
fore  and  will  do  it  agaio."— 469.  Homo.      A  reasonable  being,"  i.  e.  a  person  of  auc 

mtod.— 470.  Cur  tersus  factitet.    "  Why  be  is  all  the  time  making  verses.'*  Ctram 

minxerit  in  patrios  cineres.  '*  Whethcr  he  has  defiled  his  faiber*s  aahes."  The  dead  ano 
their  graves  were  ever  held  sacred  and  iaviolable  among  all  nations  ;  especially  tbose  oi 
near  relations.  The  meaning  then  [of  the  whole  clause  will  be  this  :  Whether  he  has  beec 
visited  with  madness  from  heaveu  for  soroe  great  enormity,  or  not,  one  thing  at  Veast  is  oer- 

lain,  that  heis  quite  beside  himself  and  pcrfectly  insane.  471-  An  triste  bidmtnl  ractent 

ineestsu.  "  Or  with  unhallowed  hands  has  disturbed  some  sad  btdental."  The  otdeutalvas 
a  place  that  had  becn  struck  with  lightning,  and  afterwards  eipiated  by  Ihe  erection  of  an 
altar,  and  the  sacrifice  of  sheep.  kosttu  bidentibns;  from  whieh  last  circumstance  it  took  hi 
name.  Tbe  removal  or  distorbanee  of  tbis  sacred  monument  was  deemed  sacrilege,  anc 
the  very  attempt  a  supposed  judgment  from  heaventas  a  puntshment  for  some  heavy 
 472.  Certefurit,  ac  vdut  ursut,  &e.    Compare  the  version  of  Co4man  : 


"  VVhate'er  the  cause,  he  raves ;  and  iike  a  bear, 
Burst  from  hiscage,  and  loose  in  open  air, 
I,earn'dand  uulearn  d  the  madman  puts  to  flight 
They  qoick  to  fly,  he  bitter  to  recUe  ! 
What  hapless  soui  he  seizes,  he  holds  fast ; 
RanU,  and  repeats,  and  reada  him  dead  at  last ; 
Uangs  on  bim,  ne'er  to  quk,  will  eeaseles 
Till  gorg  d  and  full  of  blood.  a  very  leech ! " 
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>»erant  Sappiio  et  Alcaeus  Epist.  i.  10. 
tiO.  Archilochum  magnificat  Uoratius  Serra. 
ii-  3.  12.  ct  iniitatus  est  Epist.  i.  19.  25. 
proprio  rabies  armavit  iambo  Epist.  ad  Pis. 

Archytas.  ad  eum  Carm.  i.  28. 

Arctos.  Arcton  opacara  excipiebat  porticus 
Carm.  ii  15.  16.  sub  Arcto  rex  gelidae  orae 
Carm.  i.  26.  3. 

Arcturus.  Arcturi  cadentis  saevus  impetus 
Carm.  iii.  1.27. 

Artllius.  Arelli  sollicitas  opes  Serm.  ii.  6. 
78. 

Argeus.  Argeo  colono  Carm.  ii.  6.  5. 

Argvms.  Argivi  auguris  (Amphiarai)  do- 
mus  Carm.  iii.  1G.  11.  Argivis  Carm.  iii.  3. 
67. 

Argonaulae  Epod.  3.  0. 

Argos  aptum  equis  Carm.  i.  7.  8.  Argis 
■Rpist.  ii.  2.  128.  Serm.  ii.  3.  132.  Epist.  ad 
Pis.  118. 

Argous.  Argoo  remige  Epod.  16.  67. 
Aricia  Serm.i.  5  1. 
Arkinus.  Aricini  arvi  Epist.  ii.  2.  167. 
Ariminenscs.  Ariminensem  Foliam  Epod. 
5.  42. 

Aristarehus  Eoist  ad  Pis.  450. 

Aristippus  Epist  i  17.  14.  aurum  projice- 
re  jubet  servoa  Serm.  ii  3.  100.  Aristippi 
sententia  Epist.  i.  17.  17.  praecepta  Epist.  i. 
1.  18.  Aristippum  omnis  decuit  color  etstatus 
et  res  Epist  S.  17. 23. 

Arislius  Fuscus  mihi  (Horatio)  carus 
Serm.  i.  9.  61.  ad  eum  Carra.  i.  22.  et  Epist. 
i.  10. 

Aristophanes  Serm.  i.  4.  1. 

Armenius  Claudi  virtute  Neronis  cecidit 
Epist  i.  12  26.  Armeniis  oris  Carm.  ii.  9.  4. 

Arrius(Q.).  Arrl  arbitrio  Serm.  ii.  3.  86. 
progenies  ibid.  243. 

Asia  (major).  Asiae  pingues  campi  colles- 
que  Kpirt.  i  3.  5. 

A$ia  (minor).  Asiae  solem  Brutum  appel- 
lat  Epist.  i.  7.  24.  Asiam  ditcm  ibid.  1». 

Anaracus.  Assaraci  tellus  Epod.  13.  13. 

Assynus  (pro :  Syrius)  Epist  ad  Pis.  118- 
Assyni  litoris  arentes  arenas  Cann.  iii.  4.  32. 
Assyria  nardo  Carm.  ii  11. 16. 

Asterie.  ad  eam  Carm.  iii.  7. 

Atabulut  Serm.  i.  5.  78. 

Athenae  bonae  Epist  i.  2.  43.  Athenas 
vacaas  ibid.  81.  Athenis  Epist.  ii.  1.  213. 
sordidus  ac  dives,  qui  populi  voces  contem- 
nebat  Serm  i.  1.  64.  doctor  mallet  vivere 
Serm.  ii.  7.  13. 

Atlauteas  finis  Carm.  i.  34.  11. 

Atlanticus.  Atlanticum  nequor  Carm.  i.  31. 
14. 

Auas.  Atlantis  nepos,  Mercuri  Carm.  i. 
10.1. 

Atrats  nefarius  humana  exta  coxit  Episf. 
ad  Pis.  186. 

Alridae.  Atridis  Serm.  ii.  3.  203.  Atridas 
supcrbos  Serm.  i.  10.  13. —  Atrides  (Aga- 
mcmnon)  :  inter  Atriden  et  Peliden  lites  Nes- 
tor  coraponere  festinat  Epist  i.  2. 12.  Atrida 


vetat  Ajacem  humari  Serra.  ii.  3.  187.  Atri- 
de  (Mentlac)  Enist  i.  7.  43. 

Alta  (T.  Quinctius).  Attae  fabula  Episf. 
ii.  1.  79. 

Altalicns.  Attalicis  conditionibus  Carm.  i. 

1.  12.  urbibus  Carm.  i.  11.  6. 
Atlalus.  Attali  regia  Carm.  ii.  18.  5. 
Atticus.  Attica  yirgo  Serm.  ii.  8.  13.  Atti- 

cis  finibus  Carm.  i.  3.  6. 

Auciumnus  Epod.  2.  18.  purpureo  varius 
colore  Carm.  ii.  5.  11.  pomiier  Carm.  iv.  7. 
11.  gravis  Libitinae  quaestus  acerbae.  Serm 

ii.  6.  19. 

Aufidius  Luseus  forti  miscebat  mella  Fa- 
lerno  Serm.  iL  4.  24.  Aufidio  Lusco  praetore 
Serm.  i.  5. 34. 

AuAdus  videns  Carm.  iii.  30. 10.  taarifor- 
rab  Carm.  iv.  14.25.  acer  Serm.  i.  1.  56. 
Aufidum  sonautem  Carm.  iv.  9. 12. 

Augustus  purpureo  bibit  ore  nectar  Carm. 

iii.  3.  1 1.  praesens  Divus  habebitur  Carm.  iii. 

2.  3.  Augusti  tropaea  Carm.  ii.  9.  19.  fortis 
super  irapetrato  reditu  Carm.  iv.2.  43.  pater- 
nus  animus  in  pueros  Nerones  Carm.  iv.  4. 
27.  privignus  Claudius  Epist.  i.  3.  2.  res  ges- 
tas  ioid.  7.  laudes  Epist  i.  16.  29.  Caesaris 
lacertis  Epist  ii.  2.  48.  Augnste  Carm.  iv. 
14.  3.  ad  eum  Carm.  i.  2.  et  12.  Carm.  iv.  6. 
14.  et  15.  Epist.  ii.  1.  in  ejus  reditum  ex  His- 
paoia  Carm.  iii- 14.  vid.  Caesar. 

Auli*  Serm.  ii.  3.  199.  . 
Aulon,  amicus  fertili  Baccho  Carm.  ii.  6. 
18. 

Aulus.  Aule  Serm.  ii.  3.  J71. 

Ausonius.  Ausonias  (UoMs)  urbcs  Carm. 

iv.  4.  56. 

Auster,  dux  turbidus  inquieli  Hadriae 
Carm.  iii.  3.  4.  Austrum  noceotem  corpori- 
bus  per  auctumnos  Carm.  ii.  14. 16. 

Aventinus.  Aventinum  tenet  Diana  C.  S. 
6$.  Aventino  extremo  Epist  ii.  2.  96. 

Avemalis.  Avernales  aquas  Epod.  5.  20. 

Avidienus,  cui  Caois  cognomen  adhaeret 
Scrra.  ii.  2.  55. 


B 


Babylonius.  Babylonios  numeros  Carm.  i. 
11.2. 

Bacehae  valentes  proceras  ninnibus  vertere 
fraxinos  Carm.  iii.  26. 15. 

Baechius  compositus  cum  Bitho  Carm.  i.  7. 
20. 

Bacchus  langnescit  in  amphora  Carm.  iii. 
16.  34.  vehitur  tigris  Carm.  iii.  3. 14.  Bacchi 
pleno  pectore  Carm.  ii.  19.  6.  sorano  gaudeo- 
tis  et  umbra  Epist.  ii.  2.  78.  Baccho  fertili 
Carm.  i.  6.  19.  Bacchum  verecandum  Carm. 
i.  27.  3.  vidi  docentem  carmina  Carm.  ii.  19. 
1.  Bacche  Carm.  iii.  25. 1.  pater  Carm.  i.  18. 
6.  Io  Bacche  Serm.  i.  3.  7.  Baccho  Theba? 
insignes  Carm.  i.  7.  3.  in  eum  Carm.  ii.  19. 
Carm.  iii.  25. 

Bactra,  Cyro  rcgnata  Carra.  iii.  29. 28. 

Baiae  liquidae  Carm.  iii.  4.  24.  Baiis  mare 
obstrepens  Carm.  ii.  18.  20.  araoenis  Epist  i. 
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1.  83.  Baias  Epist.  i.  15. 12.  supcrvacuas  ibid. 
2 

BnUnus  Bainno  murice  Scrm.  ii.  4.  32. 

Balalro  (Scrrilius).  umbra  Naeeenatit  in 
Nasidieni  coovivio  Senn.  ii.  6.  21.  invertit 
vinaria  tota  Alipbanis  ibid.  40.  suspcndens 
omnia  aaso  ib.  64.  Balatroni  ib.  33.  secundo 

ib.83. 

JUIbimu  Serm.  i.  3.  40. 

Bandusia.  Banritisiae  fons  Cnrm-  iii.  13.  1- 

Bantinus.  Bantinos  saltus  Carm.  iii.  4.  15. 

Barbarut.  Barbnriae  Graecia  lento  collisa 
duello  Epist.  i.  2.  7. 

Barine.  ad  eum  Carm.  ii.  3. 

Barium.  Bari  piscosi  moenia  Serm.  i  5. 
97. 

Barrut  foedo  morbo  laboravit  Serm.  i.  6. 
:*0.  inops  Serro.  i.  4.  110.  maledicus  Serm.  i. 
7. 8. 

Bassarcus.  Rnssareu  candide  Carm.  i.  18. 
II. 

Bassus.  Carm.  i.  36. 14. 

Bathyllus.  Bathyllo  Samio  Epod.  14.  9. 

BdUrojphon.  Bcllerophnnti  nimh  cnsto 
Carm.  iii.  7.  15.  Belleropbonlem.  terrenum 
equitem  Carm.  iv.  II.  28.  Bellerophonte 
cques  melior  Carm.  iii.  12.  7. 

Brllona  ^audens  cruentis  Serm.  ii.  3.  223. 

Brmvmium.  Serro.  i.  5.  71. 

Btrccfiiiuu.  Berecyntiae  tibiae  Carm.  iv.  1. 
23.  Carm.  iii.  19.  18.  Berccyutio  rorou 
Carm.  1. 18. 13. 

Bcstius  correclor  EpUt.  i.  15.  37. 

Bibaculus  (Furius)  pingui  tentus  omaso 
Berm.  ii.  5.  41. 

Bibulus  (M.  Cftlpurnius).  Bibuli  consuhs 
Carm.  iii.  28.  9.  Bibule  Serm.  i.  10.  86. 

Bumeus.  Bioneis  sermonibus  Epist.  ii.  2. 
60. 

Birrius  latro  Serm.  i.  4. 69. 
BisUnidcs.  Bistonidura  crines  Carm.  ii.  19. 
20. 

Bithus  Serro.  1 7.  20. 

Bithynus.  Bithynn  carina  Carra.  i.  36.  7. 
negotia  Epist.  i.  6.  33. 

Bocotii.  Boeotum  in  crasso  aerc  Epist  ii. 
1.244. 

Bolanus  Serm.  i.  9. 11. 

Borcas.  Borcae  finiUmum  latus  mundi 
Carm.  iii.  24.  28. 

Bosporus.  Bospori  gementis  Carm.  il.  20. 
14.  Bosporura  navita  Poenus  perhorrescit 
Carm.  il.  13.  14.  insanientem  Carm.  iii.  4.  30. 

finmtu.  Breunos  veloces  Carm.  iv.  14. 11. 

Briseis  niveo  colore  movit  Achillem  Carm. 
ii.  4.  3. 

Britannus  intactus  Epod.  7.  7.  Brtfannis 
rcraotis  Carm.  iv.  14.  48.  adjectis  imperto 
(Roroano)  Carm.  iii.  5.3.  Brhannos  Carro. 
i.  21. 15  ultimos  orbU  Carm.  i.  35.  30.  fcros 
bospitibns  Cnrm.  iii.  4. 33. 

Brundisium  Serm.  i.  5.  184.  Epist.  i.  17. 
52.  Episti.  18.20. 

BrvtusJiBf.  Junius).  Brutam  Asiae  solem 
nppeUat  Persius  8erm.  i.  7.  «3.  Brnte  ib.  33. 


Brutus  convtv*  Horatii  Epist.i.  6. 76. 
Bullatxus.  ad  etttn  Epist.  i.  11. 
Bupalus.  Bupalo  acer  hostis  (Hippui 
FjKjd.  6. 14. 
Bulra  Epist  i.  5.  26. 
Byzardius.  Byzantia  orca  Serra.uMfc 


Cadmus  (Thebarum   cxmdUor)   Epi«t  d 

Pis.  187. 

Cadmus  (carnifex  Romae)  Senn.  L6  !5 
CarcUius  vincere  dicitur  gravitate  fyui. 

ii.  1.  59.  nova  verba  finxit  Epist.  ad  Pfa.  6i 
Caecubus.  Caecubum  Carm.  i.  20. 9.  fyoi 

9.  36.  antehac  nefas  depromere  cefhs  enti 
Carm.  i.  37.  5.  reconditnm  Cam.  hl.  28.  Z 
repostum  ad  festas  dapes  Epod.  9.1.  Csecnha 
vina  Serm.  ii.  8. 15.  servata  ceotos  dsnbf 
Carm.  ii.  14.  25. 

Carrts,  Caerite  cera  Kpist.  L  6.  «3. 

Caesnr  (.lu^ustus),  Hercolts  modo  acta 
mortc  venalem  petiisse  laurura  HLpus  it- 
petit  Penates  victor  ab  ora  Carra.  ut  K  -1 
qui  cogere  posset  (TigeUium.  ut  amHnt), 
non  quidquam  proficeret  Serm.  L  3. 4  Cse- 
saris  egregii  laodcs  Carm.  i.  6.  II-  Anp.^ 
tropaea  Carm.  ii.  9.  20.  proeliaCann  ti.  12 

10.  egregii  aeternum  decus  Cana.  i 
omne  periculnm  subis  ( Maexenas)  Epod.  l.S 
invicti  res  Serm.  H.  1.  11.  attentam  aortm  ib 
19.  jus  imperiumque  occepit  Phrcatei  Ip? 

1.  It.  28.  oculos  auresque  Epist  i.  U  )i 
Angusti  tacertis  Epist.  ii,  2.  46.  Cse?a.f5 
Carm.  iv.  2.  34.  iturum  in  ultimos  orbu  Br 
tannos  Corm.  i.  35.  29.  altum  CanB.iB.13? 
patria  qoaerit  Carm.  iv.  5. 16.  CaewCant.^ 

2.  52.  Carm.  iv.  15.  4.  Epist  H.  1. 4.  Cttsv. 
prlncipe  Carm.  i.  21. 14.  teneote  XemsCsu. 

iii.  14.  16.  recepto  Carm.  iv.  2. 48.  b»^ 
Carm.  iv.  5.  27.  custode  rerum  Csmff  lS- 
17.  victore  Epod.  9.  2.  judice  Scrfl.i.1-81 
nato  Epist.  i.  6.  9.  vtd.  '-iu^ustus. 

Caesar  (Julius).  Caesaris  oltor  Csna-i" 
44.  horti  Serm.  i.  9.  16. 

CaUbrr  hospes  Epist.  i.  7.  14.  Cibbn- 
npes  Carm.  iii.  16.  33,  Pierides  Carm  U.t 
20  Calabris  saltibus  Epist.  ii.  2.  177  & 
bros  rinus  Carm.  i.  33.  16.  Calabris  psaw 
Epod.  1. 27. 

Calnbria.  Calabriae  aestuosae  ortwotJfi 
taCarm.  i.  31.6. 

CaUU,  Tnurini  fiUos  Ornyti  Carffl 
14. 

CaUnum.  Caleno  praelo  Cara.  i.  » * 
Calena  falce  Carm.  i.  31. 9. 

Calcs.  Calibus  Liberum  presiiim  tVs  ^ 
12.  14. 

Calltmachtis  Epist.  ii.  ?.  100. 
Calliope.  ad  caro  Carm.  iii.4. 
Caivus  (C.  Lintd  ts)  Senn  • .  W  # 
Canuna.  Camenae  Dauniae 

iv.  6.  27.  Graiae  spiritom  teouw  Caj»  * 
16.  38.  inhumanae  seninra  Epi«-  »•  J' 
Cameoae  Carm.  iii.  4. 21.  dulces      1 J- 
5.  ^nndentes  rure  Serm.  L  tt.&$n"-f 
sicbori  Carra.  iv.  9.  S.  aorcm  C*ni^1 
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62.— Camenae  Tragicae  ignotum  genus 
'pist.  ad  Pis.  275.  Cameoa  insigni  Carm.  i. 
2.  39.  somma  Episi.  i.  1.  1. 

Camilius  (M.  Furius)  Carm.  i.  12.  42. 

Campanut.  Campana  supellei  Serm.  i.  6. 
.18.  Campano  ponti  Serm.  u  6.  45.  Cara- 
laoum  morbum  ibid.  62.  Campana  trulta 
3enn.  ii.  3.  144.  Campanis  agris  Serm.  ii  8. 
r&. 

Campus  Mnrtius.  Campi  Martii  gramitia 
2arm.  iv.  1. 40.  ibi  homines  oriosi  arabulare 
st  fabulari  solebant  Epist.  i.  7.  59. 

Canicula.  Cauiculae  aestus  Carm.i.  17.  17. 
lagrantisatrox  hora  Carm.  iii.  13. 19. 

Canidia  an  malas  tractavit  dapes  ?  Epod.  3. 
6.  brevtbus  implicata  viperis  crines  et  incom- 
tum  caput  Epod.  5.  15.  irresectum  saeva 
dcnta  livido  rodens  poHicera  Epod.  5.  48. 
Albuti  Serm.  ii.  1. 48.  adeam  Epod.  5.  Epod. 
17. 

Canis  (tidus  coeicsU)  rabiem  Epist.  i.  10. 
16. 

Canis  (eagnomcn  Avidicni)  Serm.  it.  2.  66. 

Cantabtr  Agrippae  viKute  cecidit  fcpist. 
i.  12.  26.  non  ante  domabilis  Carm.  iv.  14. 
41.  sera  domitus  catena  servit  Hispanae  ve- 


Catpius.  Caspium  mare  Carm.  iii.  9. 2. 

Cassius  (Etruscus).  Caasf  Etrusci  ingenium 
rapido  ferventios  amni  8erm.  i.  10.  62. 

Cassxu  (Farmensis).  Ca«si  Parmensii opus- 
cula  Serm.  i.  4.  8. 

Cassius  (Serervs).  ad  eum  Epod.  6. 

Ctasius  (Nomentanus)  Serm.  i.  1.  102.  No- 
mentano  nepoti  Serm.  i.  8.  11.  Nomenta- 
num  ne  sequere  Serm.  li.  3.  175.  arripe  me- 
cum  ibid.  224. 

Caslaha.  Castaliae  rore  puro  Carm.iii.  4. 
61. 

CastOT  (Jovis  ex  Loda  fllius)  offensus  Infa- 
mis  Helenae  vice  Epod.  17.  42.  gaudet  equis 
Serm.  H.  1.  26.  Castoria  Graecia  memor 
Carm.  iv.  5.  36.  magni  frater  Epod.  17. 43. 
Castore  Epist.  ii.  1.  5. 

Cattor  (gladiator)  Epist.  i.  18. 19. 

Catia  Serm.  i.  2.  95. 

CaUenus.  Catienis  mille  ducentis  "  Maier 
te  appello'1  clamantibus  8erm.  ii.  3.  61. 
CatUus.  Catili  moeoiaCarm.  L  18.  3. 
Caiius  Serm.  ii.  4. 1.  Cati  docte  ib.  88. 
Cata  Ctnssrius  (Jf).  Catonia  prisci  virtus 
saepe  mero  calui3se  narratur  Carm.  hU  ftl. 
11.  intonsi  auspiciis  Carra.  li.  16.  11.  sermo- 


tus  hoslis  orae  Carm.  iii.  8.  22.  beUicosus   nem  patrium  novis  verbis  locupletevit  Epist 


Carm.  ii.  11.  1.  Cantabrum  indoctum  juga 
ferre  nostra  Carm.  ii.  6. 2. 

Cantfbrxcus.  Cantabrica  bella  Epist.  i.  18. 

65. 

Canusinus.  Canusioi  bilinguis  more  Serm. 
i.  10.  30. 

Canusium.  Canusi  Serm.  i.  5.  91.  Serm.  ii. 
3.168. 

CapUo  (Fontcius),  ad  uoguem  faetus  homo 
Scrm.  i.  5. 32. 

Capitolinus  Serm.  i.  4.  96.  Capitolini  Pe- 
tiltl  furtis  ib.  94. 

Capitolium  fulgens  Carm.  iii.  3. 42.  regina 
(Cleopatra)  demeutes  ruinas  parat  Carra.  i. 
37.6.  qoo  clamor  voeat  et  turba  faveatium 
Carm.  lii.  24.  45.  Capitolio  Carm.  iv.  3.  9. 
dum  scandet  com  tacita  Virgme  pontifek 
Carm.  iii.  30.  8. 


Cappadox.  Capp*docum  rex  mancipiis  lo-    — Centauri  justa 


ad  Pis.  66.  sententia  dia  Serm.  i.  2.  32.  Cato- 
nibus  priscb  memorata  situs  informis  premit 
Epist.  ii.2.  117. 

Cato  Uticensis  (JVf.).  Catonis  nobilc  letnm 
Carm.  i.  12.  35.  virtutem  moresque  Serro. 
i.  19  14. 

Catullus  Serm.  i.  10  19. 
Caucasus.  Caucasum  kibospitalera  Epod. 
1. 12.  Carm.  i.22.7. 
Caudium.  Caudi  cauponae  9erm.  i.  5.  51. 
Cccropius  (AUicut).  Cecropiae 
probrium  Carra.  iv.  14. 6.  Cecropio 
Carm.  ii.  1.  l2. 
Cslsm  Epist.  i.  3. 15. 

Censorinus(C.  Afflrrit«).adeum  Carm.*rv.8. 
Centaureus.  Centaurea  cum  Lapithis  rixa 

Carm.  i.  18. 8. 

CetUaurus  nobiliis  (Chircn)  Epod.  13. 12. 


cuples  Epist.  i.  6.  39. 

Capra.  Caprae  insana  sidera  Carm.  iH.  7. 

6. 

Capricornut  tyrannus  Hesperiae  undae 
Carm.  ii.  17. 20. 

Caprius  Serm.  i.  4.  66. 


15. 


Carrn.  iv.2. 


Ccrauma  alta  infaraes  scopulos  Carm.  i.  3. 

20. 

Cerberus  insons  Carm.  ii.  19. 29.  immanis 
janitor  aulae  Carm.  lii.  11  15,  16. 

Ceres  nutrit  rura  Carm.  iv.  5. 18.  venerata, 


Capua  Epist.  i.  7.  48.  Capuae  aemuta  vir-   ut  culmo  surgeret  atto  Serm.  ii.  2. 124.  -Ce- 


tus  Epod.  16.  5.  muli  clitellas  ponunt  Serm 
i.6  47. 

Carinae.  Carinas  Epist.  i.  7.  48. 

Carpathiut.  Carpaihii  maris  aeqoora 
Carm.  i  35.  8.  Carpathium  peiagus  Carm. 
iv.  5. 10. 

Canhago.  Carthaeinis   irapiae  stipendia 
Carm.  W.  8.  17.   Ulvidae  superbas  a 
Epod.  7.  6.  Carthagini  nuncios  mittam 


reris  arcanae  sacmm  Carra.  iii.  2.  20.  sacra 
Serm.  ii.  8.  14.   Cererem  spicea  corona  do- 
net  C.  8.  30.— •Cererem  jugera  immetata  fe- 
runt  Carm.  iii.  24.  12.  tellus  inarata  reddii 
Epod.  16.  43. 
Cerinthut  Serm.  i.  %  81. 
Ccrvuts  (catomniator)  iratus  leges  minita- 
tur  et  urnam  Serm.  ii.  1.  47. 
Cervius  (Horalii  in  Sabints  vi 


perbos  Carm.  iv.  4.  69.  super  Cartbaginem  les  fabellas  garrit  Serm.  ii.  6.  77. 

virtus  Africano  sepulchrum  condidit  Epod.  Cetlxgus  (M  C&rndtus).  Cetbeeis  priscis 

9.  25.    Carthagioe  oppressa  Serm.  ii.  1.  66.  memorata  situs  informis  premit  Efist.  &  5. 

Epist.  ad  Pi«.  371.  117. 
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Ctus.  Ceae  naeniae  nmuera  Carm.  ii-  1. 
38.  Cameuee  Cann.  iy.  9.8. 

Charon.  satellcs  Orci  Carin.  n.  JH.  J4. 

Ckarybdts.  Cbarybdin  Epist  ad  Pis.  146. 
Cbarybdi  Carm.i.  27.19. 

Ckitnaera.  Chimaerae  igneae  spintus  Carm. 
il.  17.  13.  tremendae  flammae  Carm.  iv.  2. 
16    chimaera  triformi  Carm.  i.  27.  24. 

Cftief  Epist  i.  11-  1-21. 

Cnittf.  Ghium  viuum  Carro.  iii.  19.  16. 
Enod.  9.  34.  Serm.  i.  10.  24.  Serm.  ii  3- 
115.  Serm.  ii.  8.  16.  et  18. 

Chlo*.  Thressa  me  nunc  regit  dulces  doc- 
ta  modos  et  citharae  sciens  Carui.  iii.  9.  9. 
flava  ib.  19.  Chloeo  Carm.  iii.  7.  10.  Carm. 
ili.  9.  6.  arrogaiucm  Carm.  iii.  26. 12.  ad  eara 
Carro.  i  i3. 

Chloris,  alb^  sic  bumero  nitens,  nt  pura 
nociurno  renidet  luna  mari  Carm.  ii.  6. 18. 
ad  enm  Carm.  Hi  15. 

Choenlus  gratus  Alexandro  fuit  Epist.  ii.  1 
232.  quem  cum  risu  miror  Epist.  ad  Pis.  #57. 

Chremcs  avarus  Epod.  1.  33.  iratus  tumido 
delitigatore  Epist.  ad  Pis.  94.  Chremeta  se- 
nem  Sarm.  i.  10.  40 

Chrysipptu  Serm.  i.  3  127.  Serm.  ii.  3. 287. 
Chrysippi  porticus  et  grex  Serm.  ii.  3. 44.  hoc 
quoque  (superstitiosum  hominum  genus)  ponit 
in  gente  Meneni  Chrysippo  Epist  i.  2.  4. 

Cibyraticus.  Cibyratica  negotia  Epist.  i.  6. 

33. 

Cieuta.    Cicutae  nodosi  tabulas 
Serm.  H.  3.  69.  Cicutam  ib.  176. 

Ctnara.  bonae  sub  re^no  Cinarae 
W.  1.  4.  protervme  fugam  Epist.  i.  7. 28.  Ci- 
narae  breves  annos  fata  dedcmnt  Carui.  iv. 
13.  2*2.  rapaci  Epist  i.  14.  33.  Cinaram 
Carm.  iv.  13.  21. 

Cirauus.    Circaea  moenia  ( TuscuUm)  E- 

pod.  1.  30. 

Cfcse.  Circes  pocula  Epist  i.  2.  23.  Ctr- 
cen  vitream  Carm.  i.  17.  20.    Circa  volente 

£pod.  17.  17. 

CwteH.  Circeiis  ostrea  oriuntur  Serm.  ii.  4. 

33.  * 

CU«/i»usbarbarorum  agmina  vasto  impctu 

diruit  Carm.  iv.  14.  29.   Augusti  privignus 

Epist  i.  3.  2.    Claudi  Neronis  virtute  Arme- 

nins  cecidit  Epist.  i.  12.  26.  Claudi  Epist.  i. 

9  Claudius.  Claudiae  manus  Carm.  iv.  4. 73. 
Ciazomenae  Serm.  i.  7.  5. 
Cltopntra  Serm.  i.  37.  7. 
Clio  Cann.  i.  12. 2. 

Ctusinut.  Clusinis  fontibus  Epist.  i.  16.  9. 
Cocceius  Nerva  (jurisconsultus)  Senn.  i.  6. 
28.  Cocceii  plenissima  villaib.  60. 

Cocytos,  ater,   flumine   languido  errans 

Cann.  ii.  14.  17 
Codrus,  pro  patria  non  Umidus  mon  Cann. 

IU.  19.  2. 

Coehms  Serm.  i.  4.  69. 

ColcMs  iropudica  ( Medea)  Epod.  16.  68.  3. 

CoUhus  Carm.  ii.  20.  17.  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
118.  Colcbi  monstrum  submisere  Carro.  iv. 
4.63.  CelchevenenaCarm.ii.13.8. 


Coiopfion  Epist.  i.  11.  3. 

Conranui.  Concannm  laetam  eqtioo  sc- 
guine  Carm.  iii.  4.  34. 

Copia  aurea  fruges  Italiae  \kw  de&4: 
cornu  Epist.  i.  12.  29.  beatapWoo  avwif 
peret  C.  S.  60. 

Coranus  Serm.  ii.  5.  67. 

Connihus  caj  li\a  Epist.  ii.  1. 1&  Ccnr 
thi  bimaris  moenia  Curm.  i.  7.  2.C*iiiti»ffl 
Epis».  \.  17.  36. 

Cormnus  vid.  Messala. 

CoryhanUs  Carm  i.  16.  8. 

Coryeius  crocus  Serm.  ii-  4-  66. 

Cotiso.  Cotisonis  Daci  t^aas  ocoi 
Carm.  iii.  8.  18. 

Cotyttius.  Cotyttia  (seert)  Epod.  17.  & 

Cous  Amyntas  Epod.  12  u\  Cot  lieaft 
Serro.  ii.  8.  9.  Coo  (sc  .  wa»)»lbo  Smb.u 
4.  29  Coae  purpurae  Cara.ir.fttt-  Cw 
(restibus)  Serm.  i.  2.  lUl. 

Cragus  viridis  Carm.  i.  21. 6. 

Crantor  Epist  i.  2.  4 

Crassus.  Crassi  miles  Carm-a.». 

Craterus  Serm.  ii.  3.  161. 

Crattatu  Serm.  i.  4.  1.  vioi  potor 
Epist  i.  19.  I. 

Creon.  Creontis  magoi  fili»  EpoAa.*l 

Crtssus.  C  res»a  nota  Cam  1 36. 10. 

Creta.  Creten  centum  urbibo*  ptetM 
Carm.  iu.  27.  34.  centum  nrbiUu 
Epod.9.  29. 

Creticus.  Creticum  mare  Cartn.  i .  2d  t 

Crssotntts  minimo  me  provoctt  Sea.  ti 
14.  Crispini  lippi  scrinia  Sermil •  »* 
nitor  Senn.  ii.  7.  46.  Crispinum  fflfjw 
Serm.  i.  3.  139. 

Croesus.  Croesi  Sardis  regi*  Ep*  L 11 

2. 

Cusnae  Epist.  i.  16.  11.         .    •  j 
Cupido  cncum  volat  VencreB  * 
34.  ferosCarm.  ii.  8-  14.  Cupiawl"*"  * 
crum  Epod.  17.  57.  Cupidineffli«tuaio* 
citas  Carm.  iv.  155.  Cupidtooa mks» » 
ter  saeva  Carm  iv.  1.5.  cf.  Cara  J.  l" 
Cupido  sordidus  (arariia)  Csra-aJ<Uc 
Cupienniiis  Liho,  Serm.  i.  2. 36, 
Curius  Dentatus  (M.).  Curiam 
cnpillh  Carm.  i.  12.  41.  inariba.  CvmlF- 
i.  1.  64. 

CurtiUus  Serm.  ii.  8.  52.  . 

Cyelades.  Cycladas  nitentes  Cuaift 
20.  fulgentes  Carin.  iii.  28. 14.  , 

Cydopt  (Folyphemui).  Epbt. 
Cyctopa  agrestem  Epist.  ii.  2. 
pum  graves  officinas  Csroi.    ^  '  *' 
clopa  saltaret  Serm.  i.  6.  63-  ^***  m* 
vetur  Epist,  U  2. 125. 

Cydonius  arcns  Cann.  iv.  9.  * 

CylUneus.  Cyllenea  fide  Ep«  ^)"i" . 

Cynthius  Cy ni  h  iae  ( Dissm) 
la  Carm.  iii.  28.  12.  Cyntlu«e^^;S 


intonsum  Carro.  i.  11. 2.  ,„  ^ 

Cypnus.  Cypria  trabe  Csrm.  i.  !•  **  l> 
priae  roerces  Cann.  iii.  29  60 


1.  ttnfSn^^rC^ 


.1 
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Cypron  dilectam  sperne  Carm.  i.  30. 2.  bea- 
tam  Carm.  iii.  26.  9. 

Cyrus  (Persici  regni  eonditor).  Cyri  so- 
lium  Cann.  ii.  2.  17.  Cyro  regnata  Bactra 
Carm.  iii.  29.  27. 

Cyrus  (juvenis  protervus).  Cyri  amor  Ly- 
corida  torret,  Cyrus  in  Pholoen  declinat 
Carm.  i.  33.  6.  Cyrum  protervum  Carm.  i. 
17.26. 

Cuthcrcus.  Cytherea  Venus  Carm.  i.  4.  5. 
Cytbereae  puer  ales  Carm.  iii.  12.  3. 


fkicus  asper  Carm.  i.  35.  9.  qui  dissimulat 
metum  Marsae  cohortis  Carm.  ii.  20.  18. 
missilibus  melior  sagittis  Carm.  iii.  6.  14. 
Dacis  8enn.  ii.  6.  53. 

Dacdaltus.  Daedaleo  lcaro  Carm.  ii.  20. 
13.    Daedalea  opc  Carm.  iv.  2.  2. 

Daedalus.  expertus  pennis  vacuum  aera 
Cann.  i.  3.  34. 

Dalmaticus.  Dalmatico  triumpho  Carm.  ii. 

1.  16. 

Dama  sodalis  Serm.  ii.  5.  101.  Damae 
Serm.  i.  6.  38-  spurco  Serm.  i.  5. 18.  Dama 
judice  Serm.  ii.  7-  54. 

Damalis  multi  meri  Carm.  i.  36.  13.  las- 
civis  hederis  ambitiosior  ibid.  18.  DamaJin 
ib.  17. 

Damasippus  insanit  veteres  statuas  emen- 
do  Serm.  ii.  3.  64.  Damasippi  creditor  i». 
65.   Damasippe  ib.  16. 

Danae.  Danaen  inclusam  Carm.  iii.  16. 1. 

Danaus.  Danai  infame  genus  Carm.  U.  14. 
19.  puellas  Carm.  iii.  11  23. 

Danubius.  Danubium  profundum  Carm.  iv. 
15.  21. 

Dardanus  (Trojanus).  Dardanae  genti 
Carm.  i.  15. 10.    Dardanas  turres  Carra.  iv. 

6.  7. 

Daunias  militaris  Carm.  i.  22.  14. 

Daunius.  Dauniae  Camenae  decus  Carm. 
iv.  6. 27.    Dauniae  caedes  Carm.  ii.  1.  34. 

Daunus  aquae  pauper  Carm.  iii.  30.  11. 
Dauni  Appufi  regna  Carm.  iv.  14.  26. 

Davus  Epist.  ad  Pis.  114.  237.  Serm.  ii.  7. 
2.  sis  comicus  Serm.  ii.  5. 91.  amicura  man- 
cipium  domino  Serm.  ii.  7.  2.  audit  nequam 
et  cessator  Serm.  ii.  7.  100.  Davura  capit 
meretricnla  8erm.  ii.  7.  46.  Davo  eludente 
Chremata  Serm.  i.  10. 40. 

Dccius  homo  novos  Serm.  i.  6.  20. 

Dtcor  fugit  retroCarm.  ii.  116. 

Ddphobus  acer  Carra.  iv.  9.  22. 

Delius  Apollo  Carm.  i'ti.4.  64.  Deliae  de- 
ae  tutela  Carm.  iv.  8.  33.  Deliis  foliis  Carm. 
iv.  3.  6. 

DelltiLS  (Q.).  ad  eum  Carm.  ii.  3. 
Dtlos.  Delon,  natalem  Apollinis  Carm.  i. 
21. 10. 

Dtlpki.  Delphos  Apolline  insignes  Carm. 
i.  7.  3.  Delphis  sortilegis  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
219. 

Dtlphicus.  Delphica  lauro  Carm.  iii.  30. 15, 


Demetrius  (modulalor)  Scrm.  i.  10.  79. 
Demetri  ib.  90. 

Dtmclrius  (scrvus  Philippl)  Serm.  i.  7.  62. 

Democritus  rideret  Epist.  ii.  1.  194.  ex- 
eludit  sanos  Helicone  poetas  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
297.  Democriti  agellos  edit  pecus  Epiat  i. 
12.  12. 

Diana  iracunda  Epist.  ad  Pis.  464.  silva- 
rum  potens  C.  S.  1.  pcdicum  Hippolytum 
infernis  tenebris  liberat  Carm.  iv.  7. 25.  quao 
Aventinum  tenet  Algidumque  C.  S.  70.  sU 
lentium  regit,  arcana  cum  nunt  sacra  Epod. 
5.  51.  Dianae  ara  Epist.  ad  Pis.  16.  laudes 
C.  S.  75.  integrae  tentator  Orion  Carm.  iii. 
4.  71.  numina  non  movenda  Epod.  17. 8.  in 
eam  Carm.  i.  21.  Carm.  iil  22. 

Diesjriler  Carm.  i.  34.  5. 

Digtntia,  gelidus  rivus  EpUt.  i.  18. 104. 

Diudymenr  Carra.  i.  16.  5. 

Diomcdcs  cum  Glauco  pugnavit  Serm.  i. 
7.  16.  Diomedis  reditus  ab  interitu  Melea. 
sri  Epist.  ad  Pis.  146.  Cauuaium  a  Diomede 
torti  conditum  Serm.  i.  5.  92. 

Disnaeus.  Dionaeo  anlro  Carm.  ii.  1.  39. 

Dionysius.  Dionysi  filius  Serm.  i.  6.  38. 

Dirtacus.  Dircaeum  cycnum  Carm.  iv.  % 
25. 

Dolichos  Epist.  i.  18.  19. 

Dorius.  Dorium  carmen  Epod.  9. 6. 

Dossennus  Epist.  ii.  1.  173. 

Drusus  Genaunos  vicit  Carm.  rv.  14.  10. 
Drusum  Rbaetis  bella  sub  Alpibus  gerentem 
Carm.  iv.  4. 18. 


E 


Ecftittnius.  Echioniae  Thebae  Carm.  iv.  4. 

64. 

Edoni  Carm.  ii.  7.  27. 
Kgeria  Serm.  L  2. 126. 
Eltetra  Serm.  ii.  8. 140. 
Eieus.  Elea  palma  Carm.  iv.  2. 17. 
EmptdocUs  Epist  i.  12.  20.  ardentem  fri- 
gidus  Aetnam  insiluit  Epist.  ad  Pis.  465. 
Enceladus,  jaculator  audax  Carm.  iii.  4. 

56 

Enipeus  Carm.  iii.  7. 23. 

Ennius  (Q.)  pater  nunquam.  nisi  potus,  ad 
arma  prosiluit  dicenda  Epist  i.  19.  7-  et  sa- 
piens  et  fortis  et  aiier  Horaerus  Epist.  ii.  1. 
50.  Ennt  versus  Serm.  i.  10-  54.  lingua  pa- 
trium  ditavit  sermonem  EplsL  ad  Pis.  56.  in 
scenam  raissus  magno  cum  pondere  versus 
ibid.  259. 

Eous.  Eois  partibus  Carm.  L  35.  31.  fiuc- 
tlbus  Epod.  2. 61. 
Ephtsos  Carm.  i.  7.  2. 
Epicharmus.  Epicharmi  Siculi  Epist.  iu  1. 

Epicnrus.  Epicuri  de  grege  Eptat.  L  4. 16. 
Epidnurius  serpens  8erm.  i.  3. 27. 
Erycinus.  Erj  cina  ridens  Carm.  i.  2.  33. 
Erymanlhtts.   Erymanthi    nigrae  silva^ 
Carm.i.  21.7. 
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Esqudiac  EsouUias  atras  Serm.  ii.  6. 35. 
Esquillis  salubribus  Serra.  L  6.  14. 

Esqutlinus.  Esquilini  venefid  pontifex 
Epod.  17.  58.    EsqaiUnae  alites  Epod.  5. 

Etruscut.  Etrusca  Porsenae  manas  Epod. 
16.  4.  Etrascum  mare  Carm.  iii.  29.  35.  li- 
tos  C.  8.  38.  cC  Carm.  L  11.  14.  et  Epod. 
16.  40.    Etruscos  fiaes  Serm.  10. 1. 

Eumenidct.  Eumenidura  capilUs  intorti  an- 
gur  s  Carm.  ii.  13.  36. 

Eupolis  Serm.  i.  4.  1.  tum  secum  portavit 
Ihratius  Serm.  ii.  3.  12. 

Europn  (Agenoris  filia)  tauro  doloso  cre- 
didit  niveum  latos  Carui.  lil  27.  25.  Eorope 
vilis  Carm.  iii.  27.  57. 

Europu  (orbis  terrarum  pars).  Europen 
ab  Afro  scccrnit  iiquor  Carm.  iii.  3.  47 

Eurut  minabitur  fluctibus  Hesperiis  Carm. 
i.  28.  25.  eqnitavit  per  Sicuias  undas  Carm. 
iv.  4.  43.  niger  Epod.  10.  5.  aquosus  Epod. 
10.  56.  Euro  biemis  sodali  Carm.  i.  25.  20. 
Euro  agente  nimbos  Carra.  ii.  16.  23.  ab  Eu- 
ro  denussa  tempestas  Carm.  iii  17. 11.  im- 
puisa  cupreisus  Carm.  iv.  6. 10. 

Eutcrpt  Carm.  i.  1.  33. 

Eutrapdu»  (P.  Volumnius)  Epist.  i.  18. 
31. 

Evand&r.  Evandri  manibos  tritum  catitlum 
Serm.  i.  3. 91. 

E*iat  euomnis  stupet  Carm.  iii.  25.  9. 

Evius  non  ievis  monet  Sithoniis  Carm.  i. 
18.  9.  dissipat  curas  Carm.  ii.  11.  17. 

F 


Febra.  Febriuin  uova cobors Gcn  i'. 


30. 

Ftrtntinum  Epist.  i.  17.  & 

Ftrtntum.  Ferenti  namius  w»?w  «t  : 
Carm.  iii.  4.  16. 

Fctania  Serm.  i.  5.  24. 

Fescenmnus.  Fescennina  cutoEnist.  i 
1.  145. 

Fidtnae  Epist.  i.  11.8. 

Flacau  (Horatius)  Epod.  15.12- 

Flaciut.  Fiavf  ludum  9«rm.i6.X 
^  FJorut  (Juhus).  ad  eum  EptsL  L  laia? 

Folia.  Foliam  Ariuiinens^m  Epod.  j  -L 
Fortntuvi.  Forenti  bumflts  pinrw  mt 
Carm.  iii.  4.  16. 
Formiae.  Formiarum  moeoa  Cim.  k  H 

6. 

Formianus.  Forraiani  coUes  Ca»  i  ft 
11. 

Forvm  Appi  difiertam  nsatis,  assstibss 
atque  raalignis  Serm.  i.  5.  3. 
Fu/idius  Serm.  I  2.  12. 
Fufiut  ebrias  Senn.  U.  3.  fiO. 
Fundanius  (C).  Fundani  Sem.  Ll<*  8 
8erm.  ii.  8.  19. 
Fundi  Serm.  i.  5.  34. 
Furui.  Furiam  Serm.  ii.  3.  141.  Ftne 
dant  alios  torvo  spectacula  Msrti  Cara 
28.  17.  Furiarum  voces  Serm.  i.&  4L  Fev 
malis  Serm.  it  3.  135. 
Funahs.  Furiale  caput  Cann.  ffi.  1L IS 
Furius  vid.  Bibacutus. 

i.  10.  86. 

vid. 


Fabia  (tribus)  Epist.  i.  6.  52. 

FaMus.  Fabium  loquacera  Serm.  i.  1.  14. 
Fabio  vel  judice  vincam  Serm.  i.  2. 34. 

Fabrieius  (C.)  Carm.  i.  12.  40. 

Fabricxus.  a  Fabricio  ponte  Serm.  ii.  3. 36. 

Fakmut.  Falernum  (sc.  vinum)  Serra.  ii. 
18. 16.  interiore  nota  Cann.  ii.  3.  8.  Faierni 
severi  partem  Carm.  i.  27.  10.  ardeutis  po- 
calaCarra.  ii.  11.  19.  nota  Cbio  commista 
Serra-  I  10  24.  veteris  ^erm.  ii.  3.  115.  bi- 
bu.;  potores  Eni<t.  i.  ld.  91.  Falerno  diluta 
Hymettia  raelta  Serm.  ii.  2.  15.  Falerna  vitis 
Carm.  iu.  1.  43  faece  Serm.  ii.  4.  65  Faler. 
do  musto  Serm.  ii.  4.  19.  Faleraae  vites 
Carm.  i.  20.  10.  Falernis  uvis  Carm.  ii.  6. 
19.  Falerni  fundi  oiilie  jugera  Epod.  4.  13. 

Fanniut  Quadratut  beatus  Serm.  i.  4.  21. 
ineptus,  Herraogenis  Tigeili  conviva  Serm, 
S.  10.  80. 

Fmunut  veloi  Carm.  i.  17.  28.  Mercuria- 
liura  custos  viroram  Carm.  u.  17.  28.*  Nym. 
pharum  fugientium  amator  Carm.  iii.  ia  I. 
Fauno  decet  immolare  lucis  Carm.  i.  4.  11. 
Faani  silvis  deducti  Epist  ad  Pis.  244. 
Fauo»  fpist.  1. 19,  4.  ad  Faunum  Carm.  iu. 
18. 

Fausta  Serm.  i.  2.  64. 
Faustitat  alma  Carm.  iv.  6. 18. 
Fatmuus.  Favoni  grata  vice  Cann.  i.  4.  1. 
Pavomi  candidi  Csum.  iu.  7.  % 


Gabii.  Gabios  Epist.  i.  15.  9. 
Epist.  ii.  2.  3.  cura  iis  ictam  fa 
u  io  Superbo  Epist.  u.  1.  26. 

Oadet  Carm.  U.  6.  1.  Enist.  i.  11 1  G»> 
bus  remotis  Carm.  ii.  2.  II. 

Qaetuhts  leo  Carm.  i.  23.  10.  Gemlv^ 
nae  catulos  Carm.  iii.  20.  2.  Gaetoloiasw 
Epist.  ii.2.  181.  Gaetulas  syrtes  Csra  i 
20. 15. 

Qalaesus.  Galaesi 
bus  Carm.  ii.  6. 10. 

Galatra.  ad  eam  Carni.  ui.  27 

Galba  (Scrv.)  Serm.  i.  2. 46. 

Gaili.  1)  Gallute  inrolae  :  Gallos  M 
cuspide  pereuntes  Serm.  ii.  I.  14.  VSG** 
Graeci !  Galli  canentes  Caesarr m  toot  > 
18.  3)  Cubeits  saccrdotts  S  Gallis  Sere  - 
2. 121. 

Gallia.  GaUiae  non  paventis  fuacfi  0* 
iv.  14. 49. 

Gallicut.  Gallica  ora  Carm.  i.  8. 1  ^ 
cis  pascuis  Carm.  iii.  16  35. 

Qallina  Threx  Serm.  ii.  6.  44. 

QaUonius.  Galloni  praeconbmea^ 
ii.  2.  47. 

Ganymedcs.  Ganymedc  fiavo  Osro-  P 

4* 

G«r<ranus.  Garj?ani quercefa Csm 
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Garganus.  Garganum  ncinus  EpisL  ii.  L 
202, 

GargUius  Epist.  i.  fi.  68. 

Gtloni  uitimi  Carra.  ii.  20.  lfi.  Gelonos 
iutra  praescriptnm  equitare  exiguis  eampis 
Carm.  ii.  &  23.  pharetratos  Carm.  iii.  4. 
30. 

Genauni.  Genauno?,  iraplacidum  genus 
Carm.  iv.  14.  10, 

Genius,  «|ui  comes  natalc  nstrum  tcmpe- 
rat  Epist.  ii.  2.  IfiL  diurno  vino  placari  coe- 
pit  Epist.  nd  Pis.  21G,  Genium  floribus  et 
vino  piabat  Epist.  ii.  L  LIL  eras  mero  cura- 
bis  et  porco  bimestri  Carm.  iii.  17.  14.  per 
Genium  te  obsecro  Serm.  L  L  2£L 

Germanut  horrida  Carm.  iv.  26.  fcra 
Epod.  lil 

Geryon.  Geryonen  ter  amplum  Carm.  ii. 
LL  8, 

Geta*  Carm.  iv.  13.  22.  rigidi  Carm.  iii. 
24-  11 

Gigantes.  Gignntum  impia  cohors  Carm.  ii. 
19.  22. 

Glaucus  Lycius  Serm.  L  2.  12. 

Glycera.  IJ  Tibulli  amiea  :  Glycera  im- 
rnitis  Carm.  l  33*  2.  2\  Horatii  amica :  Gly- 
cerae  vocahtis  multo  ture  Carra.  L  3£L  3. 
meae  lentus  araor  me  torret  Carm.  iii.  liL  28. 
de  ea  Carm.  L  LL 

Glycon.  Glycoois  invicti  membra  Epist.  L 
L3Q. 

Gnatia  lymphis  iratis  exstructa  Serm.  L  o. 

LLL 

Gnidiu*  Gygcs  Curm.  ii.  6.  2*L 

Gnidos.  Gntdi  regioa  Carm.  L  30.  L  Gni- 
don  Carm.  iii.  28. 13, 

Gnosius  calamus  Carm.  Llo.IL 

Gorgonius  (C.)  hircum  olet  Serm.  L  2,  22. 
tferro.  L  4. 82. 

Gracchus  (Tib.)  Epist.  ii.  2.  8SL 

Graecia  conjurata  tuas  rupere  nuplias  et 
regoura  Priami  vetus  Carm.  L  LL  IL  mcmor 
Castoris  et  magni  Herculis  Carm.  iv.  5.  35,. 
collisa  Barbariue  longo  duello  Epist.  L  2.L 
positis  bellis  nugari  coepit  Epist.  ii.  L  03. 
capta  ib.  156. 

Graecus.  Grnecorum  antiqnissima  scripta 
siintoptima  Epist.  ii.  L_2tL  magnas  catervas 
Serra.  L  UL  35.  Graecis  intacti  carminis 
auctor  Serm.  L  10.  6jL — Graeca  testa  Carm. 
L  20.2.  Graeco  fonte  Epist.  ad  Pis.  53.  tro- 
cho  Carra.  iii.  2L  iiiL  Graecis  charli*  acu- 
mina  admovit  Romanus  Epist.  ii.  L  liiL  li- 
terulis  Epist.  ii.  2.  2.  Graecos  versiculos 
Serm.  L  11L3L 

Graius.  Graiorura  fortium  praemia  Carm. 
iv.  a  4.  Graiis  Epist.  L  19. 9SL  dedit  Musa  in- 
genium  Epist.  ad  Pis.  223.  —  Graia  manus 
victorum  Epod.  \1L  12.  Graiae  Camenae 
Carm.  ii.  HL      fessis  Carm.  ii.  2. 12. 

Gratia  cum  Nymphis  audet  ducere  cho- 
ros  Carrn.  iv.  2.  6.  nudis  juncta  sororibus 
Carm.  iii.  1&  lfi.  GratUe  solutis  Honis  Carm 
L  jML  S,  Gratiae  decentes  Nymphb  junctae 
C«rra.  L  4  6.  scgnc*  nodiun  aolverc  Carm. 
■  ii.  21.  22. 


Grosphus  (Pompeius)  Epist.  L  12^22-  Fom- 
pei  prime  meorum  sodalium  Carm.  ii.  7,  5. 
ad  eum  Carm.  ii.  16. 

Gyges  (unus  ex  Gigantibus)  eentimanut 
Carm.  ii.  12.  14-  testis  mearum  sententiarum 
Carm.  iii.  4.  69,  Carro.  ii.  12. 14. 

Gyges  Gnidius  Carra.  ii.  q_2Q.  Gygenju- 
venem  constantis  fide  Carm.  iii.  *L  fL 


H 


Hadria  Epist.  L  18.  63.  Hadriae  arbher 
Notus  Carra.  L  3.  IIL  curvantis  Calabros  si- 
nus  Carm.  L  33.  LL  aier  sinus  Carm.  iii.  2~L 
liL  rauci  fluctibus  fraetis  Carm.  ii.  14. 14. 
Hadria  objecta  Carm.  ii.  LL_2.  improbo  ira- 
cundior  Carm.  iii.  ft.  23. 

Hadrianus.  Hadriano  mari  Carm.  i.  IfL  4. 

Haedus.  Haedi  orientis  impetus  Carm.  iH. 
L^i. 

Haemonia.  Haemoniae  nivales  campi 
Carm.  L  32.  20. 

Haemus.  Haemo  gelido  Carm.  L  12.  £L 

Hagna.  Hagnae  polypus  Serm.  L  3.40. 

Hannibal  perfidus  Carro.  iv.  4.  4fL  paren- 
tibus  abominatus  Epod.  lfL  fL  Hannibalis 
rejectae  retrorsum  minae  Carm.  iv.  8.  16- 
Hannibalem  durum  Carm.  ii.  12.  2.  diram 
Carm.  iii.  IL  3tL 

Harpyiae.  Harpyls  rapacibus  Serro.  ii.  2. 

Hasdrubal  a  C.  Claudio  Nerone  devictus 
Carm.iv.  L  33.  Hasdruhale  interemto  ibid. 
22. 

Htbrut  (Tbraciae  fluvius)  Epist.  ?.  16.  13. 
viuctus  nivali  cnmpede  Epist.  L  3.  3.  He- 
brum  Carm.  iii.  2sL  LL 

Hcbrus  (adolescen*  formosus)  Hebri  Ltpa- 
raei  nitor  Carm.  iii.  12.  &, 

Htcaie.  Hecaten  Serro.  L  8.  33. 

Httctor  ademtus  Carm.  ii.  4.  14L  ferox 
Carra.  iv.  {L  22.  Hectoiem  homicidam 
Epod.  12, 12.  Hectora  Priamiden  Serm.  L 
7  12 

Hectoreus.  Hectoreis  opibus  Carm.  iii.  3, 
20. 

Htlena  T.acacna  adultera  Carm.  iv.  9.  lfL 
Helenne  fratres  Iticida  sidera  Carm.  L  1  2, 
infamis  vice  Epod.  12.  42.  Helenen  hospi- 
tam  Carm.  L  liL  2.  ante  Helenam  Serm.  L  3. 
107. 

Htlicon.  Heliconis  umbrof  ae  orae  Carm.  L 
12.  q.  Helicona  virentem  Epist.  ii.  L  218. 
Helicone  EpisL  ad  Pis.  2W>. 

Heliodorus  rhetor  Graecorum  linguae  doc- 
tis-simus  Serra.  L  6.  2. 

H'Ua*  (puella)  Serm.  ii.  3.2EL 

HertuUs  vagus  Carra.  iii.  2.  ft.  impiger 
Carm.  iv.  fL  3<L  delibutus  atro  Nessi  cruore 
Epod.  LL  3L  Herculis  ritu  Carm.  iii.  14.  L 
efficacis  Epod.  3,  LL  armis  ad  postem  fixis 
Epist.  L  L  Sl  Herculera  vinci  dolentera 
Carm.  iv.  4.  62-  Hercule  amico  dives  Serm. 
ii.  fi.  13. 

Htrculcus  labor  Carm.  L  3.  3tL  Herculea 
inanti  Carra.  ii-  ULJL 


Htrmogenes  TtgeUius  (M.)  morosus  Serra. 
ii  3.  3.  cantor  atque  optimus  modulator 
Serm.  L  «L  122.  Hermogenis  Tigelli  morte 
8erm.  L  2-  3.  Hermogenis  Tigellf  conviva 
Fannius  ibid.  80,  manus  ibid.  90. 

Herodts.  Herodis  palmeta  pinguia  Epist.  ii. 

2.  l&L 

Hesperia.  1)  Ilalia  :  Hesperiae  luctuosae 
Di  multa  mala  dederunt  Carm.  iii.  fL  8.  ferias 
pracstes  Carm.  iv.  5.  38.  2)  Hirpania : 
Hesperia  ab  ultim;i  Carm.  L  3674. 

Hesperius.  1}  de  Halia  :  Hesperiae  ruinae 
sonitura  Carm.  ii.  L  32.  Hesperiis  fluctibus 
Carm.  L  2d.  2fi.  2)  de  Hispania  :  Hesperiae 
undae  tyrannus  Carm.  ii.  12.  20.  Hesperio 
a  cubili  Solis  Carun.  iv.  16.  lfi. 

Hippolyta  Carm.  iii.  L  1& 

Hippolytus.  Hippolytum  pudicum  Carm. 
iv.  7. 26. 

Hirpinus  (Quinctius).  ad  eum  Carm.  ii. 
1L  et  EpisL  L  JJL 

...  HuP0***-  Hispanae  navis  magister  Carm. 
iii.  fL  3L  orae  vetus  hostis  Carra.  iii.  6.  2L 
Hispana  ab  ora  repetit  Caesar  Penates  Carm. 
iii.  14.  3. 

Homerus  Maeonius  Carm.  iv.  &.  fL  vinosus 
Epist.  L  19.  tL  alter  Epist.  ii.  L  50.  monstra- 
vit,  res  gestae  regum  et  tristia  bella  quo  scribi 
poasent  numero  Epist.  ad  Pis.  2L  bonus  dor- 
mitat  ibid.  259,  insignis  ib.  iO_L  Horaero 
raagno  Serm.  L  10.  02. 

Hora,  quae  rapit  almum  diem  Carm.  iv.  2. 

Horatius  Epist.  L  14.  5.  Horati  vatis  mo- 
dorum  Carm.  iv.  6,  4L 

Hyadts  tristes  Carm.  L  3. 14. 

Hydaspes  (Indiae  fluvius)  fabulosus  Carra. 
L22.fi. 

Hydaspes  (servus  Indus)  fuscus  Serm.  ii.  6. 
14, 

Hydra.  non  Hydra  secto  corporc  firmior 
vinci  dolentem  crevit  in  Herculem  Carm.  iv. 
L  fi_L    Hydram  diram  EpisL  ii.  L  10. 
Hylaeus  niraius  raero  Carm.  ii.  12.  6, 
Humettius.  Hyraettiae  trabes  Carra.  ii.  18. 

3,  Hyraettia  mella  Serra.  ii.  2.  LL 
Hymettus  Carm.  ii.  6.  LL 
Hyperbortus.  Hyperboreos  campos  Carm. 

ii.  20.  lfL 

Hjfpsaca  Serm.  L  2.  9L 


Janus  pater  Epist.  L  16,  59.  raatutine 
pater  Scrm.  ii.  fL  2Q,  —  de  tcmplo  Jani :  Ja- 
num  Epist.  L  20.  L  Quirini  vacuum  duel- 
lis  clausit  Carm.  iv.  LL  2,  pacis  custodem 
EpisL  ii.  2.  255,  —  de  vico  Jani  Jtontae  : 
ad  Janum  medium  res  mea  fracta  est  Serm. 
11.  3.  18,   Janus  summus  ab  imo  Epist.  L  L 

JapUus.  lapeli  genus  Carm.  L  3.  22, 
lapyx  albus  Carm.  iii.  2L  20,  iapyga 
Carm.  1,  3,  4. 

Jarbyta  Cordus  Iarbitam  rupit  Tiraagcnis 
aemulalmgua  Epist.  L  LL  15.  * 


Jason  Epod.  3  12, 

Iber  peritus  me  discet  Craii.  &  SL= 

Iberis  loricis  Carrt.  L  29.  \L 

Iberia  ferax  venenorum  Eyi.5.g|,  Jb» 

riae  ferac  bellom  Carm.  iv.  5.  £-  kieteUD 

Carm.  iv.  14.  5Q. 

Ibericus.  I  bericis  funibus  Epod  i  V 
Jberus.  Iberi  pisccs  Serm.  ii.  ML 
Ibycus.  Ibyci  pauperis  uior  Cml  L 15 

Icarius.  lcariis  fluctibus Carm. LLli 
Icarus.  Icari  scopulis  surdior  Ctm 

2L  Icaro  Daedaleo  ocior  Cann.iL&Lll 
Iccius.  ad  eura  Carm.  L  2k  Ey« 

12. 

Ida  aquosa  Carm.  iii.  20.  K 

Iilaeus.  Idaeis  navibus  C»m_L  li  2. 

Idomeneus  ingens  Carm.  ivAi) 

Ilerda  Epist.  L  fML  LL 

7/ui  Serm.  L  2.  12fL  RomastCgi  £9 
£L  Iliae  Mavortiscpie  puer  Carm. iv. •  £. « 
nimium  quereuti  Carm.  L  2  11 

Iliacus.  lliacum  carmen  EpisiadPi&li 
Iliacos  muros  Epist.  L  2,  li  Ijttcu^ 
Carm.  L  15.  36. 

Ilion  non  semel  vexata  Carm.ir.  9  i; 
Ilio  Cnrm.  L  15.  33.    Ilion  farslHiflcetfiK. 
judex  et  mulier  peregrina  vertit  Cira.  iV. 
18,38.  obsessam  Epod.  14.  li  Ilww1; 
cro  bella  Carm.  iii.  HL  4  cremito  Csr; 

4.  53.  usto  Epod.  1£L  13. 

liiona.  Ilionam  edormit  Sena.  ii.  3  i: 
Iliihyia  lenis  maturos  partu<  apcnrv  > 
LL 

llius.  Itiae  matres  Epod.  12.  II.  rct 

C.  S.  37. 

Ilfyriau.  Illyricis  undis  Carro  i  •  * 
Inachia  furere  Epod.  LL  d.  iDsctiar:?- 

nocte  potes  Epod.  liL  15.  Inachiimi^  * 

guis  nc  rae  ib.  14. 

Inachus.  ab  luacho  prisco  natwimi 

3.  21.  quantura  distet  Codrus  fta.  w-  ^ 

± 

India.  Indiae  divitis  Carm.  iii.  24.1 
Indicus.  lndicum  ebur  Caim.  i  «U  ^ 
Jn/ius  Carm.  iv.  LL  42.    Iodi  «p*^  ' 

5.  5JL  Indos  Carm.  L  liL  5fi.  Episi  ■ 
iL 

Jno  flebilis  Epist.  ad  Pis. 

Jo  vapa  Epist.  ii.  3,  12i 

Jociu  Carm.  L  2.  oj^ 

/ft/coj  Epod.  fL  2L 

lonicus  atta^en  Epod.  11.  54.  loakw* 
tus  Cann.  iii.  fi.  2L 

/onius  sinus  Epod.  10.  19» 

/»/er  Carm.  iv.  14.  4fi. 

Istkmins  labor  Carm.  iv.  1 2. 

/ia/ia  Carm.  L  32.  15.  ItaliaetiW«< 
sens  Carm.  iv.  14.  4'A  ruinis  Carni 
fruges  pleno  ditfundit  Copia  com^11 
12, 

Italus.  Italo  coelo  Carm.  ii.  I  ^  ^ 
robur  Carm.  ii.  13.  19.  lula  teHare  Ser&^ 

6.  56,  Italae  vires  Carm.  iv.  1L  li  ^ 
raodos  Carra.  iii.  3fL  LL  /taJas  urbe»  C»* 
iv.  L  42,  rcs  Episr.  ii.  J.  £ 
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Jthmca  non  aptus  locus  equis  Epist.  L  2, 
•41.    Ithacam  Serm.  ii.  5.  4. 

Jthacensis  Ulyssei  Epist.  L  <L  lili 

/fy*.  Ityn  Carm.  iv.  LL5. 

./ufta.  Jubae  tellus  Carm.  L  22.  LL 

Judaeus.  Apella  Serrn.  L  JL  IQQ.  Judaei 
Serm.  L  4,  LLl  Judaeis  curtis  Scrm.  L  0. 
20. 

Jugurtha  Carm.  ii.  L  23. 

Jugurthinus.  Jugurthino  hello  Epod.  2. 

Julius.  Julium  sidus  Carm.  L  12.  4L  Julia 
edicta  Carm.  iv.  UL  22, 

«/uao  Afris  amica  Carm.  ii.  L  2IL  matrona 
Carm.  iii.  4,  50.  Junonis  in  honorem  Carm. 
i-  7.  fL  sacrn  Serra.  L  3,  LL  Junoue  clocuta 
gratnm  Carm.  iii.  2-  17. 

JupUer  Carm.  L  2,  3lL  litora  piae  secrevit 
genti  Epod.  10,  03,  seu  plures  hiemes  scu 
ultimam  tribuit  Carm.  L  LL  4.  ruenstremen- 
do  tumultu  Carm.  L  LrL  12,  ver  ubi  longum 
praebet  Carm.  ii.  lfL  lfi.  informes  reducit 
hiemesidem  submovet  Carm.  ii.  10.  10.  puro 
numine  glaciet  nives  Carm.  iii.  10.  8.  iratus 
Serm.  L  L  2lL  benigno  numine  defendit  ma- 
nus  Claudiae  Carra.  iv.  4.  24,  Jovis  inagni 
Carm.  L  1&  5.  arcanis  Carm.  L  2&  2*  supre- 
tni  dapibus  Carm.  L  32.  14.  tutela  Carra.  ii. 
17.  22,  imperium  in  ipsos  reges  est  Carm.  iii. 
1,  fL  fulminantis  magna  raanu  Cnrra.  iii.  3. 
fi»  consilio  Carm.  iii.  2u.  tL  invicti  uxor 
Carm.  iii.  22*  23.  epulis  Carm.  iv.  d,  21L  to- 
nantis  Epod.  2.  2£L  leges  Epod.  LL  oiL  nu- 
rae  C.  S.  32.  solium  Epist.  L  17.  34.  Jovi 
supremo  Carm.  L  2L4,  nostro  Carm.  iv.  15. 
G.  obligatam  redde  dnpcm  Cerro.  ii.  2»  12, 
intulerat  terrorem  juventus  horrida  brachiis 
Carm.  iii.  4,  40.  sic  gratum  Epod.  £L  3.  Jo- 
vem  C.  S.  23.  non  patirnur  pcr  nostrum  sce- 
lus  ponere  fulmina  Carin.  L  3.  40.  per  im- 
probatunim  haec  Epod.  5.  S,  adversurn  pre- 
ces  Epod.  10.  lfi,  orare  satis  cst  Epist.  L  1B. 
11_L  Jupiter  maxime  Serra.  L  ^li  O  pa- 
ter  et  rex  Serm.  ii.  L  42.  ingentes  qui  dns 
adimisque  dolores  Serm.  ii.  3.  2sfi.  non  pro- 
bante  Carm.  L  2.  10.  aequo  Carin.  L  2d.  21L 
Epist.  ii.  L  08.  incolumi  Carm.  iii.  lL  LL 
uno  sapiens  minor  est  Epist.  L  L  1W»  —  Ju- 
piter  malus  urget  mundi  latus  Carm.  L  22, 
21L  Jovem  imbres  nivesque  deducunt  Epod. 
13,  2-  sub  Jove  frigido  Cnrm.  L  L2i  —  Ju- 
friter  de  Augusto  Epist.  L  10,43. 

Justitia  potens  Carra.  ii.  12,  LL  soror  fidei 
Carm.  L  24*  fL 

Jxion  perfidus  Epist.  ad  Fis.  124.  vultu  ri- 
sit  invito  Carm.  iii.  LL  2L 

L 

Labeo.  Labeone  insanior  Serm.  i.  3,  82. 

Labtrius.  Lnberl  mimi  Serm.  L  10.  6. 

Lataenus.  Lacaena  Helene  Carm.  iv.  SL 
16.  Lacaenae  (sc.  mulieris)  more  comam  re- 
ligata  Carm.  ii.  1L  24.  auulterac  (Hcltnat) 
famosus  hospes  Carm.  iiL  3.  25, 

Lacedaemon  patiens  Corm.  L  2.  2, 


Laccdaemonxus,  Lncedetnonium  Tarentum 
Carm.  iii.  5.  5fL 

Lacon  fulvus  Epod.  G,  5.  Lnconi  Phalanto 
Cnrm.  ii.  tL  LL 

Laconicus.  Laconicas  purpuras  Carm.  ii.  <L 
11. 

Latlivs  (C.)  Scrra.  ii.  L  OiL  Laell  mitis  sa- 
pientia  ib.  22. 

Latrtidcs.  Lncrtiden  Carm.  L  liL  2L  O 
Laertiadc  Serm.  ii.  5.  50, 

Laestrigonius.  Lacstrigonia  amphora  Carm. 
iii.  ItL  3i 

Lae.rinus  (P.  Valcrius).  Laevino  mallet 
honorero,  qunm  Decio  mandare  populu* 
Serm.  L  IL  liL  Laevinum  Valerl  genusihid. 
12, 

Lnla^e  proterva  fronte  petet  maritnm 
Carm.  ii.  5.  IC  Lalagen  meam  canto  Carm. 
L  22.  10.  dulce  ridentem  et  dulce  loquentem 

ib.  23. 

Lamia  (Q.  Aelius).  Lamine  pietas  et  cura 
F.pist.  L  14.  Q.  Lamiae  dulci  Carm.  LSfii  2. 
ad  eum  Carm.  L  2£L  Carm.  iii.  2JL 

Lamin  (monstrum).  Lamiae  pransae  vi- 
vum  puerutn  extrahat  alvo  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
340. 

J^amits.  Lnmo  vctusto  Carm.  iii.  VL  L 

Lanuvinus.  Lanuviuo  ab  agro  Carm.  iii. 

07  *{ 

Laomedon  Carm.  iii.  3.  22, 
Lapithac.  Lapithas  saevos  Carm.  ii.  12* 
5.  cutn  Lupithis  Centaurea  rixa  Carm.  L 

ik  & 

Lar.  ante  I,arem  proprium  vescor  Serm. 

ii.  0.  Laribus  Carm.  iv.  5.  34.  ex  voto 
catonam  dorins«!et  Serm.  L  5,  fifi.  aequis  im- 
molct  porcum  Serm.  ii.  3.  lfiSL  Lares  patrios 
Epod.  lfL  19,  reuidentes  Epod.  2. 66.  si  ture 
placaris  et  horna  fruge  nvtdaque  porca  Carm. 

iii.  23.4.  mutareC.  S.  '£L 

Larissn.  I^arissae  opimae  campus  Carm.  L 
2.1L 

Latinus.  Latinr^iatris  Serm.  L  liL  22,  sab- 
guinis  Epod.  2.  4.  Latinae  legis  Carm.  iv. 
14.  7_  Latiniim  nomen  Carm.  iv.  15.  13> 
carmen  Carm.  L  32,  3.  Latinis  iidibus  Epist. 
L  3.  12.  Epist.  ii.  2.  143.  verbis  Serro.  L 
10.  2iL  —  Latinae  («c.  feriae)  Epist.  L  2. 
20. 

Latium  Epist.  ad  Pis.  130,  ferox  Cnrm.  L 
35/1 0.  felix  C.  S.  fifi.  beabit  divite  lingua 
Epist.  ii.  2.  In7.  Latio  primus  ostendi  Parios 
iambos  Epist.  L  13.  24.  agresti  artes  intulit 
Graetia  Epist.  ii.  L  tf>7.  imrninerrtes  Par- 
thos  Carm.  L  li  53.  fugatis  tenebris  Carm. 

iv.  4.  4£L 

Latona.  Latonae  puerum  Carm.  iv.  6.  37« 
Latonnm  Jovi  dilectam  Carm.  L  2L  3,  curva 
lyra  recines  Carm,  iii.  28^  12. 

Laurens  aper  Serm.  ii.  4.  42, 

J^arerna  pulchra  Epist.  L  10.  fiO* 

Ltbedus  Epist.  L  11.  2, 

Leda  Ledne  pueros  Carm.  L  12, 25. 

Lenaeus  Carm.  ni.  25.  13, 

Leo.  Leonis  vesani  stella  Carm.  iii.  20,  UL 
momenta  Epist.  L  10,  lii 
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Libya  in 


Ispulus       Aemiltus)  Epist.  LlL  2iL 
Lcpos  Serro.  ii.  6. TiL 
l*sbia  E|>od.  12  1L 

Ltsbius.  Lesbii  (sc.  rtni)  ionoceutis  pocu- 
la  Carm.  L  18.  2L  cf.  Epod.  2.  34.  Lesbium 
pedem  Carm.  iv.  fi.  35.  Lesbio  plectro  Carm. 
i,  2(3-  11, 

Lesbos  nota  Epist.  L  LL  L 
Lesbous.  Lesboo  civi  Carm.  L  22*  o,  Les- 
boum  barbiton  Carm.  L  L  34. 

LeUiacus.  Lcthaeos  somnos  Epod.  14.  3. 
Lethaea  vincula  Carm.  iv.  "L  22. 

Ltuconoe.  ad  eam  Cartn.  L  1L 

Libtr  Carm.  L  lil  audax  praeliis  Carm. 
L  12.  2JL  metuendus  thyrso  Carm.  ii.  ]y.  7. 
omatus  viridi  tempora  pampino  vota  bonos 
ducit  adexitus  Carm.  iv.  fL  34.  pater  Epist. 
H.  L5.  Liberi  jocosi  munera  Carm.  iv.  15. 
26.  modict  rounera  Carm.  L  lfi.  L  Libero 
voveram  dulces  epulas  Carm.  iii.  8.  ~L  Libe- 
rum  Carm.  L32.iL  pressum  Calibus  Carm. 
iv.  12. 14.  Liber  Carm.  iiL  2L  2L 

Lilntina  Epist  ii.  L  4£L  Libitinae  acerbae 
quaestus  autumnus  Serm.  ii.  fi,  19.  Libiti- 
nam  multa  par»  mei  vitabit  Carm.  iii.  £©_  2. 

Libo.  Libonis  puteal  Epist.  L  19.  Z. 

Libra  Carm.  ii.  12. 17= 

Libumi.  Liburnu  (sc.  naribus)  Epod.  L  L 
saevis  Carro.  L  32.  3LL 

Libyeu  Libyam  Carm.  it.  2.  10 
raedia  Serm.  ii.  3.  101. 

Libmcut.  Libycis  areis  Carm.  L  L  1(L  la- 
pillis  Epist-  L 10.  12. 

Licenli*  Usciva  Carm.  L  lfi.3,  Licentiae 
evaganti  Carm.  iv.  15,  KL 

Ltcuwus.  ad  eum  Carm.  ii.  11L 
Liciiutc.  Licino  tonsori   Epist.   ad  Pis. 
301. 

Licumnia,  Licymniae  crine  Carm.  ii.  LL 
23.  dominae  ib.  L3. 

Ligurinms  Carm.  iv.  L  33.  ad  eum  Carm. 

iv.  UL 

Lipareus.  Ltparei  Hebri  nilor  Carra 

12,6.. 

Lisis  quietaaqua  Carro.  L  3L  2.  Lirim 
inuatarttem  Maricae  litoribus  Carro.  iii.  12. 


Lirius  Andronicus.  Livi  seriptoris  aevum 
Epist.  ii.  L  fi2.  carroina  ih.  GIL 

LoUsms  Palicanus  (M.)  Epist.  L  2LL  ad 
euro  Carm.  iv.  JL 

Loliius  (Maximus).  ad  eutn  EpisL  L  2.  et 
l& 

Longarcnus  Serm.  L  2.  S2. 

Lutmuia  violenta  Serro.  ii.  L  3& 

Lueasuu  aper  Serm.  ii.  8.  fL  Lucana  pas* 
cua  Epod.  L  2£L  iu  nive  Serm.  ii.  3.  IKU. 
Lucanae  amicae  Eptst.  L  15. 2L  Lucaoi  Ca- 
labris  saltibus  adjecti  Epist.  ii.  2.  128. 

Luceria.  Luceriam  nobilem  Carm.  iii.  UL 
14, 


56.  ritu  Serm.  ii.  L  :£L  i  tu^ut  mrtcnz: 
que  ibid.  25. 

Luaaa  C.  S.  15.  vocala  {«tibss  i£V 
Epod.  fL  6. 

Lucrctilis.  Lucretiiem  arnoenaatpeau- 
tat  Lycaeo  Faunes  Carm.  L  12. L 

Lucrinns.  Lucrina  couchylia  Ejoi.  L  4L 
peloris  Serm.  ii.  4.32.  Lucrino Ua(*m. 
ti.  14.  3. 

LucuUus  (L.)  Sertn.  L6.4Q.  LacsiLate 
Epist.  it.  2. 26. 

Lvpm  (P.  Rutilius).  Lupo  faooiisreis» 
cooperto  Serro.  ii.  L  6*8. 

Lyatus.  Lyaeo  uda  tetnpore  Care  11 
22.  jocoso  Carm.  iii.  2L  lfi»  dsstci  fyeiii. 

Lycaeuj.  Lycaeo  mutat  FsBon  Lotrr 
lem  Carm.  L  12.  2. 

Lfcambea.  Lycambae  infido  I;«L  4  & 
Lycamben  Epist.  L  13.  26. 
' Lyce.  ad  eam  Carro.  iii.  lfLetrr.ll 
Lycia.  Lyciae  dumeta  Carm.  'iiLfL 
Lycidas.   Lycidam  tenerum  Cintv  k  1 
19, 

Lyciscus.  Lycisci  amor  me  tene:  Ex: 

Lycius.  Lycias  catervas  Carm.  L  f.  16. 
Lyeoris.  Lycorida  insignem  teast  (n*s 
Cyri  torret  amor  Carm.  L  33. 5. 

Lycurgus.  Lycurgi  Thracrs  tiamm  Cs» 

ii.  ISL  Ifi. 

Lycus  (pner).  Lycum  nigris  ocol-  qp- 
que  crine  decorum  Carm.  L  3iL  IL 

Lycus  (tenex)  invidus  Carm-  uL  _t  £ 
Lyco  ib.  24. 

Lydt.  Lyden  devioro  scortnm  Cms.v .'. 
22.  ad  eam  Carm.  iii.  1L  et  m.  28. 

Lydia  non  erat  post  Chloen  Csm  *  •'- 
6.  Lydiae  rcjectae  janoa  ibid.^Kss 
Carm.  La  13.  et25. 

Lydus.  Lydorum  quicquid  Etnawi* 
incoluit  Serm.  L  (L  L  — LvdisisVid* 
15.3CL 


III.  IV 


TmcUuu  Serm.  L  10.  fi4.  quae  olim  scrip- 
sit  Serm.  L  4.  5L  hinc  omnis  pendet  Serm. 
L  4.  6.  sapiens  Serm.  ii.  L  1L  est  ausus  pri-   Epist.  L  12. 
mus  in  nunc  morero  com|Mtnere  carmina  ib.      Macnius  (parasttus  ct  nept»)  Kp*  u 
62.   Lucilt  fautor  Senn.  L  UL  2.  scripta  ib.   2fi.  inquit  Serm.  i.  3  2i  Safts  i  ' 


Lynccus  ocnlorum  ade  e\cf  liui'-  tes 
1 .  2k  Serm.  i.  '2.  «HL 

Lysippus  Epist.  ii.  L  240. 


Macedo  (Ph&ppus)  difindh  portrs^3 
Carm.  iiL  lfi.ll.  , 

J/oecenaa  (C.  Ct/tttiri)  Carm.  W.  u 
Serm.  L  3.  SL  Serm.  L  Se*^ 
312.  Serm.  ii.  2.  £L  Serm.  ii-  6.  Sl  * 
iter  Brundisium  ad  controverms top*tl 
Antonii  comnonendas  Serm-  l  a  -» _ 
lusuro  it  ibia.  48.  ei  Hontlioi  xnf*. 
probari  vult  Serm.  L  10-  81.  ^f. 
litm  tenebat  Serm.  ii.  &  3S.  coa^1^ 
sidieno  cncipitur  Serm.  iu. 
ettm  Carm.  L  L  L  20.  il  12.  « w.' 
Carm.  tii.  B.  iii.  lfi.  iii  &  tpoci_**1. 
Serm.  L  L  Serm.  L  fi,  Epi^j.  /•  l  ti* ' 

l 

: 


NOMINI  M  1'HOI'KIOJU  M. 


XIII 


bsentem  Novium  dum  carperet  Serm.  L  3, 

LL 

Maeonius  Homerus  Carm.  iv.  JL  %L  Maco- 
tii  carminis  Carm.  L 

Maetius  vid.  Tarpa. 

Maevius.  in  eum  Epod.  liL 

Magnessus.  Magnessain  Hippolyten  Carru 
ii.  7_  18, 

Mauu  Maiae  almae  filhis  Cann.  L  %.  43, 
Vlaia  nate  Serm.  ii.  &  5, 
Afai/Ainus  tuuicis  dentissis  nmbulat  Senn. 

u  iL  2IL 

J/amurraram  urbs  Serm.  L  k  37_. 
>/«ndda  Epist.  L IS,  105, 
Manes  fnbulae  Carm.  L  4.  lfi.  ut  elicerent 
Serm.  L  S.  2iL  placantur  carmine  Epitt.  ii.  L 

L&L 

Manlius  vid.  Tarquatus. 
Marcellus  (.W.  Claudius).  Marcelli  fama 

Carm.  L  12,  46, 
Martoliau.  Mareotico  vino  Carm.  L  37. 

14, 

Marka  Muricae  litoribus  Cerm.  iii.  YL  L 

Marius  Serm.  ii.  3.  277. 

Mars,  Martis  equi  Carm.  iii.  3,  lfi,  Marti 
Carm.  iii.  2.  33.  torvo  Carra.  L  28,  VL  Mar- 
tem  tunica  adaraantina  tectum  Carm.  L  iL 
13.  Marte  Carm.  iv.  14,  2,  Carm-  L  17.  23. 
altero  Poenus  proteret  Carm.  iii.  5.  34,  cru- 
ento  carebimus  Carm.  ii.  14, 13.  nostro  arva 
populata  Carm  iii.  5.  24, 

Marsatus,   amator  Originis   Serm.  L  2- 

r»fi. 

Marsus  Carm.  iii.  5,  9,  aper  Carm.  L  L 
2fij  Marsi  peditis  vultus  in  cruentum  hos- 
tem  Carm.  L  JL  39,  duellS  cadum  raeinorem 
Carm.  UL  14.  13.  finitimi  Epod.  11L  X 
Marsae  cohortis  Carm.  ii.  20.  18,  Marsa 
naenia  Epod.  12,  9SL  Marsii  vocibus  Epod. 
5.  2S, 

Marsyas  9erm.  L  6,  120. 

Martialis.  Martiales  lupos  Carm.  L  17.  9. 

Marlius.  Mariii  campi  gramina  Carm.  iv. 
1.  39.  Marlio  grumine  Carra.  iii.  7.  26.  in 
certamine  Carm.  iv.  14,  LL  Martia  bclla 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  402.  Martiis  calendis  Carra. 
iii.  8.  L 

Massagctae  Carm.  L  35,  40, 

Massicus.  Massici  (sc.  vtitt)  vcteris  pocula 
Carm.  L  1.  19.  Massicum  lectum  Cnrm.  iii. 
2h  5.  Massico  oblivioso  Cann.  ii.  2±  2L 
Massica  vina  Serm.  ii.  4,  5L 

Matinm.  Matinae  apis  Carra.  iv.  2.  27- 
Matinum  litus  Carm.  L  Eli  Matina  cacu- 
rnina  Epod.  lfi,  2H, 

Mauna.  Manra  unda  Carm.  ii.  6.  3»  Mau- 
ris  jaculis  Carm.  L  22.  2,  anguibus  Carm.  iii. 
10,18. 

Medea  Epod.  3.  10.  sit  ferox  Eplst.  ad 
Pis.  123.  ne  pueros  coram  populo  trucidet 
ib.  185.  Medeae  uarbarae  venena  Epod.  6» 
62, 

Mtdus  miratur  Augustum  Carm.  iv.  14, 
42.    Albanas  secures  timet  C.  S.  54.  infcs- 
tus  sibi  luctttosis  dissidet  armis  Carm.  Ki.  8, 
12,   Medi  pharetra  decori  Cans.  ii.  16,  6. 


Medum  flumen  Carm.  ii.  9-  2L  Medo  hor- 
ribili  Carm.  L  29.  4,  sub  rege  Carm.  iii.  6« 
9.  Medis  triumphatis  Carm.  iii.  3,  43,  au- 
ditum  Hesperiae  ruinae  sonitum  ?  Carm.  ii. 
L  3L  Medoa  inultos  equitare  non  sinas 
Carra.  L  2^_5L  —  Medus  acinaces  Carm.  L 
27.  6. 

McgiUa.  Megillae  Opuntiae  lrater  Carm.  L 
£L  11. 

Meltagtr.  Meleagri  interitus  Epist.  ad  Pts. 
14rL 

Mclvomene  Carm.  L  24,  3,    Carm.  iii.  30. 
15.  aa  eam  Carm.  iv.  3. 
Mtmnon  Serm.  L  liL  30, 
Memphis.  Memphin  carentem  Sithonia  ni- 
ve  Carm.  iiu  26, 10. 

Mcnander.  Horatius  eum  lectitabat  Serm. 
ii.  2.  1L   Menandro  Afrani  toga  convenisse 
dicitur  Epist.  iL  L  57. 
Menas  Epist.  L  L  65.  et  6L 
Mcnenius.  Meneniin  foeeunda  gente  Serm. 
ii.  3,  28L 

Mtrcurialis.  Mercuriale  eognoraen  Serm. 
iL  3.  20.  Mercurialium  virorum  custos  Carm. 

ii.  VL  2& 

Mtrcuriu»  Carm.  L  30.  8,  Serm.  ii.  3. 
68.  compcllit  horrida  virga  ad  nigrum  grc- 
gem  manes  Carm,  L  24,  1B.  celer  Carm.  ii. 
7.  13.  Mercuri  Carm.  tii.  1L  1L  ad  eum 
Carm.  L  10, 

Merione»  Carm.  L  15,  26.  nigrum  pulvere 
Troio  Carm.  L  6. 15, 

Messala  (Af.  Valer.  Carv.)  Serm.  L  10.  29. 
8erm.  L  fi.  42,  ejm  judicio  scrinta  sua  Hora- 
this  probari  vult  Serro.  L  10.  £5,  Corvino 
jubenle  promere  languidiora  vina  Carm.  iii. 
2L  1  Serm.  L  10.  85,  Messalue  diserti  vir- 
tus  Epist.  ad  Pis.  37_L 

Messius  Cicimts  Serm.  L  5L  62. 
Metaurus.  Metaurum  llumen  Carm.  iv.  4. 

MeUlla  Serra.  ii.  X 

Metellus  (  Q.  Caeciliut).  Mactdonicus :  aLu- 
cilio  in  satyris  laesus  Serm.  ii.  L  SL 

Mtiellus  (Q.  Caeeitius).  Metello  consule 
Carro.  ii.  L  L 

Methymnaeus.  Metbymnaeam  uvam  Serm. 
ii.  &  50. 

Mitetus  Epist.  L  12.  30, 
MUonius  saltat  Serm.  ii.  L  24. 
Mimos  validus  Carm  iii.  4-  oJL 
Mimntrmus  Epist.  L  fi.  S4,  Epist.  ii.  2, 
101 

Minerca  invita  nihil  dices  faciesve  Epist. 
ad  Pis.  385,  crassa  Serm.  ii.  %  3.  Minervae 
operosae  studium  Carm.  iiL  12,  4.  sacra 
Carm.  iv.  <L  13.  casta  Carm.  lii.  3,  23, 

Minos,  Jovis  arcanis  admissus  Carro.  L  28 
&  cum  splendida  fecerit  arbitria  Carm.  iv 
7.  21. 

Mintumae  palustres  Epist.  L  5.  5. 
Minucius.  Minuci  via  Epist.  L  IfL  21L 
Mistnum.  ad  ejus  oras  echini  optiroi  rapie* 
bantur  Serm.  ii.  L  33. 

Mitylmt  nulchra Epist. L  II.  17  Milyle- 
ncn  afii  lauuabunt  Epist  i.  7,  L 


XIV 
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Molossut  Epod.  6,  £l  Molotsi*  eanibus 
Serm.  ii.  fi.  114. 

Monmeses  Carm.  iii.  £L  2. 

itfior»  pallida  Carm.  L  4.  13.  atra  Carm.  l 
2S.  13.  atris  alis  circumvolans  Serm.  ii.  1,  .Vr. 
gelida  Carm.  ii.  fi.  LL  indomifa  Carm.  ii.  L4. 
4.  citaSerm.  i.  L  cL  el  fupacem  perseqiiitur 
virum  Carm.  iii.  2.  14.  Mortis  laqttei  Carm. 
iii.  24,  S. 

Moschus.  Moschi  cousa  Epist.  L  iL  SL 
Mucius  Scaev»la  (P.)  Eptst.  ii.  ^MjL 
Mulvius  Serm.  ii.  2.  2tL 
Jtfuna/ttti  Plancus  vid.  Plancus. 
Munaiius  (homo  quidam  ignotus)  Epist.  L 
3.  31. 

Murena.  Murenae  auguris  Carra.  iii.  i£L 
LL 


iii.  fi.  aequa  lege  sortUurinsigomtie* 
Carm.  iii.  L  14. 

Neobulr.  ad  eam  Carm.  iil  12. 
Neptunius  dux  Epod.  2.  2. 
Neplunus  hibernus  Fpod.  12.  5£l  \mn 
ccplus  Epist.  ad  Pi«.  64.    Neptuni  tottn 
Corm.  iii.  28.  2.   IVeptunum  Carm.u  2»  <• 
furenlem  procul  e  terra  speclare  Lpa  i  II 
10.    Neptuno  Epod.  2±.  3.  sacri  Tarti.co- 
tode  Cnr.n.  L  2S.  2iL 

Ncrtides.  Nereidum  Epod.  1L  L 
comas  Carm.  iii.  2S.  JSL 
Nereus  Carm.  L  15.  £L 
Nertus  Serm.  ii.  3.  69. 
Aero.  Neronis  coraili  scrifaaeque  Ep*. 
L  fL  2.   legentis   honesta  LpkL  L  S.  L 
Claudf  virtute  Epist.   L  12,  2&  Aercsi 


Af  usa  Eptst.  ii.  L  133.  Epist.  ad  Pis.  L4L    bono  claroque   Eptst.        2,  L  .VeflMoc 


3erna.LQ.ILL  Carm.  iii.  2.20.  Epist.  L  S. 
SL  coelo  beat  Carm.  iv.  S.  22.  Graiis  in- 
genium  dedit  Epist.  ad  Pis.  222.  dulcis 
Carro.  ii.  12.  13»  fidibus  Divos  dedit  Epist. 
ad  Pis.       imbellis  lyrae  potens  Carm.  L  £L 

10.  lyrae  solers  Epist.  ad  Pis.  407.  men 
Dis  cordi  est  Carm.  L  12.  14.  procax  Carm. 

11.  L  22.  severae  tragoediae  desit  theatris 
Carm.  ii.  1. 9.  vetat  virum  laude  dignum  mo- 
ri  Carm.  iv.  iL  2£.  -Musae  Serm.  ii.  3.  10iL 
Musam  Arcbiiochi  Epist.  L  19.  26.  tacen- 
tem  suscitat  cithara  Carm.  ii.  LQ.  liL  Mu- 
sa  aospice  Epbt.  L  3.  13.  pedestri  Serm.  ii. 
fiL  12.  Musarum  sacerdos  Carm.  iii.  L  3, 
dona  Epist.  ii.  L  243.  Muaas  canehat  Carm. 
L  32i  9.  impares  Carm.  iii.  19.  LL  locutas 
in  monte  Albano  Kpist.  ii.  L  22.  Musis 


rnajor  Carm.  iv.  14.  LL  ftmue  puerw 
Carm.  iv.  4.  28.  Neronibus  Cira  k  l 
32. 

Nestus.    Nessi   cruore   atro  Eood. 
3L 

Nestor  Epist.  L  2.  LL  Nestort  Ptlica 
Carm.  L  1&.  22. 

NUus  tumidtis  Carm.  iii.  3.48.  <joi  fontioa 
celnt  origines  Carra.  iv.  14. 45. 

Niobeus.  Niobea  proles  Carra.  k  <L_L 

Nipliates.  Niphalem  rigiduro  Csrm.  ii.  1 
20. 

Nireus.  Carra.  iii.  20*  liL  NireiiEoo<i.'5 


Nomentanus  Serm.  ii.  L.  ULL  Sera.» .  i 
23^25.  GtL  Nomentano  nepoti  Sena  u  t 
11.    Nomentanum  Serm  ii.  2. 125.221  »■ 


amicus  Carm.  L  2tL  L  dicenda  praelia  Carm.    potem  Serm.  ii.  L  22. 


iv.  9.  2L  novem  caelatum  opus  Epiat.  ii.  2. 
92. 

Mutus  Epist.  L  fi.  22. 
Mycenms  dites  Carm.  L  2.  9. 
MugHonius.  Mygdoniis  campis  Carm.  iii. 
16.  41.  Mygdonfas  opes  Carm.  ii.  12.  22. 
MurtaU  libertina  Carm.  L  33. 14. 
Mtfrtous.  Myrtoum  mare  Carm.  L  L  14. 
Mi/si.  Mysorum  agmina  Epod.  LL  UL 
Mystes  Carm.  ii.  9.  LtL 


Noricus  ensis  Carm.  L  lfi.9.  Noria» 
Epod.  LL  2L. 
Nothus.  Nothi  aroor  Carm.  iiL  15»  II 
Nolus  Carm.  iv.  5^  9. 
Norius  Senn.  L  LL  41L    Novium  nastt» 
dum  carperet  Maenius  Serm.  L  3 
viorum  minoris  Serm.  L  (L  12L 

Numa  Pompilius  Epist.  L  fi.  2L  ^1*" 
Saliarc  carroen  Epist.  ii.  1.  Sfi.  Poopii«'|tr 
num  quietum  Carm.  L  12.  34. 

Numantia.  Numantiae  ferae  longa  WS» 
Carm.  ii.  12.  L 
Numiciut.  ad  eum  Epist.  L  <L 
Numida  Plotius.  ad  eum  Carn.  t.  36= 
Numidae.  Numidarum  extremi  agri  Carm 
iii.  LL  42. 
Numonius  Vala.  ad  eum  Epist.  L  11 
Numphae  curo   Gratiio  comilei  Vene» 
Carin.  L  30.  fi.  cf.  Carm.  iv.  L  5.  Ciru- 


Nacvius  (Cn.)  Epist.  ii.  1.  2uL 
.Vieriu*  simplex  Serra.  ii.  2.  WL 
Naiades.  O  Naiadum  potens  Carm.  iii.  25. 
14. 

Nasica  caplator  Serm.  ii.  fi.  ii2±  Nasicae 
filia  ib.  65.  4.  fi.  simplices  rident  Cann.  ii.  8.  14. 

Nasidicnus  Rufus.  Nasidiem  beaU  coena  pharam  leves  cum  Satyris  choriCam  ^- 
Serm.  ii.  8.  L  fi£  lil  cf.  Carm.  ii.  19.  1  fupeotiom  tffSor 

Natta  immundus  fraudatis  lucernis  Serm.  (Faunus)  Carm.  iii.  1&  L.  NymphiJ  ***»e 
l.  *L  124,  coronae  Carm.  iii.  22.  30. 

Near.ra.  Neaerac  argutae  Cnrm.  iii.  14.21. 
ad  eam  Epod.  HL 

Neapolis  otiosa  Epod.  £L  43. 

Ntarchus.  Nearchum  insignem  Carm.  iii. 
20.  fi.  Oceanus  belluosus  Cann.iv.lL4a.cir 

Neccssttas s*e\&  Carm.L  36.12.  diraCarra.    cumvagus  Epod.  Lfi.  4L    Oceino  nibn> 


NOMI.NtM  PHOrRlOKUM. 


Carm.  L  35. cum  sol  subest  Carm.  iv.  5. 
40.  di&sociabili  Carm.  L  3.  22, 

Octacius  optimus  Serm.  L  10.  82, 

Ofdlus,  rusticus,  abnormis,  sapiens  Serro. 
ii.  SL  3.  Ofelli  ib.  LLLL  Ofellum  novi  in- 
tegris  opibu*  non  latius  usum  quam  accisis 
ib.  112.    Ofello  judice  ib.  53. 

Olympia  magna  Epist.  L  L  50. 

Olympicus.  Olympicum  pulverem  Carm.  L 
L  3. 

Olympus.  Olyropo  opaco  Carm.  iii.  4.  ^L 
— Olympum  gravi  curru  quatics  Carm.  L  12. 
58. 

Opimius  pauper  argenti  positi  intus  et  auri 
Serm.  ii.  3.  142. 

Oppidius  (Serr.)  dives  antiquo  censu  Serm. 
ii.  2.  16& 

OrbUius  Pupillus.    Orbilium  plagosum 

Epist-  ii.  L  2L 

Orbius.  Orbl  villicus  Epist.  ii.  2.  100, 
Orcus  non  exorabilis  auro  Epist.  ii.  2.  128. 

Orci  rapacis  6ue  destinuta  Carm.  ii.  18*.  30. 

miseranti*  nil  victima  Carm.  ii.  3.  24.  satellcs 

(Charon)  Carm.  ii.  18.  34.  Orco  nigro  Carm. 

ir.  2.  2iL=  Orcws  pro  :  Tartarus  Carm.  iii.  4. 

25. 

Orestts  tristis  Epist.  ad  Pis-  124,  demens 
Serm.  ii.  3.  133. 

Oricum.  ad  Oricura  Carro.  iii.  2.  5. 

Origo.  Originis  amator  Marsaeus  Serm.  L 
2.  55. 

Orion  (venator  insignis)  non  curat  leones 
aut  timidos  lyncas  agitare  Carm.  ii.  13,  39. 
tentator  integrac  Dianae  Carm.  iii.4.  71.  post 
morttm  inier  sidera  rclatus  est :  pronus  Carm. 
iii.  22.  ISL  tristis  Epod.  10.  10.  nautis  infestus 
Epod.  15.  2.  Orionis  rapidus  comes,  Nolus 
Carm.  L  2±  2L 

Ornytus.  Ornyti  Tfaurini  filius  Carm.  iii.  2» 
LL 

Orpheus,  sacer  interpres  deorum  Epist.  ad 
Pis.  392.  Orpheo  Threicio  Carm.  L  24,  13. 
Orpbea  vocalem  silvae  teroere  insecutac 
Carm.  L 12,  8. 

Oscus  Serm.  L  5, 5L 

Osiris.  per  sanctum  juratus  Osirin  Epist.  L 
17.  60. 

Olho(L.  Roscius).  Otbone  contemto  Epod. 
4.16. 

P 

Pacorus.  Pacori  manus  Carm.  iii.  (L 1L 
Paciolus  Epod.  15.  20. 
Pachimdus  tuus  venter  Epod.  LLML 
Pacucius  (M.)  aufert  famtm  docti  senis 
Epist.  ii.  L  5^L 
Padus  Epod.  Hi  28. 

Paetus.  Paetum  pater  appellat  Strabonem 
Serm.  L  3.  4JL 

Pdatinus  Apollo  Epist.  L  3,  17.  Palatinas 
arces  C.  S.  QiL 
Palinurus  Carm.  iii.  4. 28. 
PaUas  prozimos  illi  (Jovi)  occupavit  ho- 
nores  Carm.  L  12.  20.  galeam  et  aegida  cur- 
rusque  et  rabiem  parat  Carm.  L  15.  LL  ab 


usto  llio  in  impiam  Ajaiis  ratem  iram  vertit 
Epod.  10.  13,  Palladis  ope  Carm.  L  fi.  15. 
intaclae  arces  Carm.  L  2.  5.  aegida  Carm.  iii. 
L  52. 

Panactius.  Panaeti  nobiles  libri  Carm.  L 
2iL  LL 

Pauthoidts.  Pantboiden  babent  Tartara 
Carm.  i.  28.  10. 

PantUius  cimex  Serni.  L  lQ.  28, 

Pantolabus.  Pantolabo  scurrbu  Serm.  L  S. 
LL  Pantolabum  scurraiu  Serni.  ii.  1. 22. 

Pnphus.  Pnplii  regina  Carm.  L  30,  L  Pa- 
pbon  Carm.  iii.  28,  LL 

Parca  non  mendax  Carm.  ii.  lfi.  32.  Par- 
cae  iniquae  Carm.  ii.  0  2.  veraces  cecinisse 
C.  S.  20.  reditum  tibi  curto  subtemine  rupere 
Epod.  13,  15.  Parcis  sic  placitum  Carm.  H. 
17.  16. 

Paris  Epist.  L  2,  10.    Paridis  buslo  Carm. 

iii.  3. 40.  propter  amorem  Epist.  L  2.  0. 
Parius.  Pario  marmore  Carm.  L  10,  fi. 

Parios  iambos  Lpist.  L  12.  22. 

Parrhasius  Carm.  iv.  8.  0. 

Parthus  perhorrescit  catenas  et  Italum 
robur  Cnrm.  ii.  13.  18,  Parthi  celercro  fu- 
gam  ih.  12.  labcnlis  equo  vulnera  Serm.  ii.  L 
15.  Parthum  aniinosum  ver.*is  equis  Carm. 
L  12.  LL  quis  paveat  l  Carm.  iv.  5.  2u,  Par- 
thorum  po6tibus*uperbisderepta  signn  Carm. 

iv.  15. 2.  secundum  vota  Epod.  2.  2.  tem- 
plis  EpisL  L  \lL  56.  Parthis  horrendus  ju- 
venis  (Auguslus)  Serm.  ii.  5.  02-  formidatam 
Romaro  Epist.  ii.  L  250.  Parlhos  fcroces 
Carm.  iii.  2.  3,  Latio  imminentes  Carm.  L 
12.  12.    Parthis  mcndacior  Episf.  ii.  L  112. 

Palareus  Apollo  Carm.  iii.  4.  04. 

Paulus  Maximus.  in  doraum  Pauli  Maximi 
Carm.  iv.  L  IQ. 

Paulus  (L.  JEmilius).  Paulum  roagnae 
animae  prodigum  Carm.  L  12,  38. 

Fausiacus.  Pausiaca  tabella  Serm.  ii.  2 
25, 

Pax  C.  S.  52. 

Pcdanus.  Pedana  in  regione  Epist.  L  4 

2. 

Ptdiotia  fragilis  Serm.  L  8.  32. 

Pedius  Poplicola  Scrm.  L  10.  2d. 

Pcgasus  vix  illigatum  te  triformi  expediet 
Chimaera  Carm-  L  22.  2L  ales  Carm.  fv.  LL 
2iL 

Pclcus  Epist.  ad  Pis.  26.  Peleapacne  Tar- 
toro  datum  narrat  Carm.  iii.  2.  12.  Peleu 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  10L 

Pclidts.  Pelidae  nescii  cedere  gravem 
stomachum  Carm.  L  6.  (L  inter  Pehden  «t 
Atriden  lites  Epist.  L  2.  12. 

Pelignus.  Pelignas  anus  Epod.  LL  60.  Pe- 
lignis  frigoribus  Carm.  lii.  UL  8. 

Pelios  Carra.  iii.  4,  52, 

Ptlovs.  Pelopis  saeva  domus  Carm.  i/  6. 
fi,genitor  Carro.  L28.  2,  Carm.  ii.  13.  37_ 
pater  intidus  Epod.  17_  65. 

FenaUt  Caesar  repetit  Carm  iii.  13,  3. 
aversos  Carro.  iii.  23,  12.  pairios  Carm.  iii. 
22  42,  per  Deos  obserro  Epbt.  L  7_  24. 

Pcnelopc  Serin.  ii.  5.  £L  Pcnelopae  .*pon*i 
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Kpist.  L  2.  23.  Penelopan  Carm.  iii.  22.  42. 
dirticilem  proci*  Cnrm.  lii.  1£L  LL 

Pcnthcus.  Penthei  tecta  disjeeta  non  levi 
ruina  Carro.  ii.  UL4.  Pcntheu  rector  Theba- 
rum  Kpist.  L  lfi.  23. 

Pcrgama  Hcctor  tradidit  Graiis  leviora  tol- 
liCnrni.ii.  4.  12. 

Pcrgomcus.  Pcrgamcas  domos  uret  Actiai- 
cus  ignts  Carm.  L  LL  ikL 

Periilius.  Perilli  dictantis,  i]uod  nunquam 
rcscribere  possh  Scrin.  ii.  1L  2iL 

Pcrtac  graves  Carm.  L  2.  22r  inGdi  Carm. 
iv.  UL2iL  Persarum  regc  Carui.  iii.  Q.  4.  iu 
Persas  aget  pestcm  Carm.  L  2L  LL  Persn 
gravibus  Carm.  iii.  5-  L 

Perticus.  Persico3  npparatus  Carm.  L  2iL  L 

Pcrsius  hybrida  Serm.  L  LiL  dives  ibid.  4» 
oxponit  causam  ibid.  22.  Persi  ib.  LL 

PetHlius.  Petilli  Capitolini  furtis  Scnu.  L 
J_  iLL  rci  causa  Sertu.  L  HL2iL 

Pttrinum  F.pist.  L  IL 

Ptttius,  ad  eum  F.pod  LL 

Phatax  Kpist.  L  liL  24. 

Phatthon  amhtulus  terrct  avaras  spes 
Carm.  iv.  1_L  ^V, 

Phalauthus.  Phalantho  Licoui  rcgnata  rti- 
ra  Carm.  ii.  6.  12. 

Phulylc  ruftica  Cartu.  iii.  23.  2. 

Philippi  (tirbs  Macedoniae)  Epist.  ii.  2.  _LL 
Philippos  Carm.  ii.  2.  li.  Phitippis  Carm.  iii. 
L_2H 

Phdippus  (nummus  aurciia).  Philippos 
Epist.  ii.  1.234. 

Pkilippus  (/,.  Martius)  causis  agendis  cla- 
rus  Epist.  L  2*  4iL  GL2iL  ilLL  Philippi  jtissu 
ib.  u2.  ad  aedes  ib.  8i  Fhilippo  ib.  liiL 

Pkilodtmus  Serm.  L  2.  L2L 

Phocaci.  Pliocaeorum  cxsecrnta  civitas 
Epod.  LtL  17- 

Photbus  rcdiens  fugat  astra  Carm.  iii.  2L 
'24.  mihi  spiritum  dedit  Curm.  iv.  1L  2£L  me 
lyra  increpuit  Carm.  iv.  LL  L  decorus  ful- 
gcnto  arcu  ncceptusque  novcm  Cameuis  C. 
fcL  (xL  Phoebi  decus  Carm.  L  32.  LL  cithara 
Carra.  iii.  4.  4.  chorus  C  S.  2&.  Phocbe  C. 
S.  L  metueode  certa  sagitta  Citrm.  L  12.  24. 
doctor  Argivao  fidiccti  Thaliac  Carm.  iv.  1L 
2tL  Phoebo  auctorc  Carm.  iti.  3.  6G. 

Phctot  Carm.  L  33.  9.  fugax  Carm.  ii.  5, 
12.  Pholoen  Carm.  iii.  LL  2.  asperam  Carm. 
LU3JL 

Phrahatcs  jus  imperiumquc  Caesaris  acce- 
pit  Epist.  L  12.  27.  Phrahatem  redditum  Cyri 
solio  Carm.  ii.  2.  12. 

Phry^ia.  Phrygiac  pinguis  Mygdonias  opes 
Carm.  ii.  12.  22l 

Phrygius  lapis  Carm.  iii.  L  LL  Phrygiae 
sorores  ii.  iL  LiL 

Phryne  libertina  mc  raacernt  Epod.  LL  1G. 

Phryz.  Phrygiim  matronis  Carm.  L  LL  ZL4. 

Phtftins  Achllles  Carm.  iv.fi.  4. 

PhyUit.  Phyllidis  flavac  beali  parcntcs 
Carra.  ii.  L  LLad  eaui  Carm.  iv.  1 1. 

Pietnus.  Picenis  potnis  Serm.  ii.  3.  27_ 
Scnn.  ii.  4.  HL 

Piwis  (Melpomtne),  quac  dulccm  «trepi- 


tuin  aureae  teiUtudiuis  temperas Cirm,  ,% 

i  l£.  Pierides  Calabrae  Cann.  iv.  &». 
Pierius.  Pierio  antro  Carra.iii.  F* 

ria  peilice  Carm.  iii.  UL  LL  Pierib  t&wL 

Epist.  ad  Pis.  40^.. 
Pimpltis.  Piroplei  dulcis  Carm.  L*  9 
Pindaricus.    Pindarici  fontis  batura  fytst 

i.  3.  10.  Pindaricae  Cauienae  Carm.iT  15. 
Pindarus    immcnsus    ruit  profesads  crt 

Carm.  iv.  2.  3»  Pindarum  ib.  L 

Pindus  Carra.  L  Li  fi. 

Pirithous.  Pirithoo  caro  viocoiaabnis^r 
non  valet  Theseus  Carm.  iv.  7.2j.  Krithv.t 
trecentae  cohibent  catenae  Carm.  iii.  iH> 

Pisones  Eptst.  ad  Pi«.  d.23S. 

Pitholcon.  Pitholeonti  Rhodio  Serm.  L  K1 
22, 

Placidtianus  Senn.  ii.  2*2L 

Plancus  (L.  Munatius).  Piaaco  consuli 
Cnrm.  iii.  li.  28.  atl  eum  Carca. \.'. 

Pbilo.  Platona  Senn.  ii.  1  1L  dttfcicu 
Serm.  ii.  L  3. 

Platttinus.  Plautinos  numeros  «tsales  t 
pist.  ad  Pis.  270. 

Piautus  (Af.  .iccius)  nd  exemphr  Epkhv 
mi  properare  Epist.  ii.  L  5S.  fWt>  Ept 
nd  Pis.  54. 

Pleiades.  Pleiadum  choro  scitdtnie  vrs. 
Cann.  iv.  LL  2L 

Plotius  Serm.  L  £L  4iL  Serat.  L  LLflL 

PluLo.  Plutona  iltacriraabitem  place?»;. 
ris  Carm.  ii.  1Az  2. 

Plutonius.  Plutonia  domas  eiill*  Cm 
LL  12. 

Potna  rnro  antcccdentem  scelestun  de»? 
ruit  pede  claudo  Carm.  tii.  2. 

Pocnus  navita  Bosporum  perhormcitu» 

ii.  L3.  15.  Poeno  superante  Cann.  L  L8f 
Poenorum  impto  tumuilu  Cano.  if  ^  ^ 
Pocnos  altero  Marte  proteret  CarmiL*^ 
— Poenus  uterque  serviat  uni  Care k  L\\ 

Potnus.  Poeno  sanguine  Canau.1» 

Poltmon  mutatus  Serm.  ii.  IL^A- 

Pollio  (C.  Asinius)  fncta.  regtun  cuAsffi^ 
L  liL  42.  insigne  mocatis  praesidiora  »  «' 
consnlcnti  curiae  Carm.  ii.  L  LL 

Pollux  geminus  Carm.  iii.  ilL  dL  a»«?  '•! 
neasadtigit  Carua.  iiL  cam  Cult«f 

pist.  ii.  L  £L 

Polyhymnia  Carm.  L  L  23. 

Pompeius.  Pompeio  Grospbo  Epfct  L  ^ 
22.  ad  eum  Carm.  ii.  2. 

Potnpiiius.  Porapili  quietum  regauinCrs 
L  LL3L 

Pompilius  sanguis  EpLst.  ad  Pis.  29i 

Pomponius  fyerm.  L  4.  52. 

Ponticus.  Pontica  pinus  Carm.  i •  W 

Pontiftx  Esqoilini  venefici  Ejwi ■«'•  ^ 
Ponlificum  coenis  Carm.  ii.  L4  tf  ifost 
pist.  ii.  1.  26. 

Porcitu  ridiculustotas  simuliiw^P14 
centas  Serm.  ii.  8.23. 

Porphyrion  Carm.  iii.  L  ol 

Porstna.  Porsenae  rainatis  ttruscao»^ 
Epod.  lfi.  L 

Posiumus  ad  cum  Carm.  ii.  1L  ^ 


t 


PraenesU  Epist.  L  2*  2.  frigidum  Cann.  iii.  Serm.  L  KL  22.  os&a  Epod.  16«  13.  vacuam 
4.  23.  Jaoum  Carm.  iv.  15..  9,  populo  Carm.  L2,4(j. 

in  colle  Epist.  ii.2.  68, 

Qvtrii.  Quiritis  araici  'dona  Epist.  i,  G.  7, 
Quiritem  te  quis  redonavit  diis  patriis  Carm. 
H.  7*  3.  Quiritium  mobiliojn  tarba  Carm.  L 
14.  Priami  vetus  regnum  Carm.  L  li  &  do-  1.  8.  cura  Carm.  rv.  14»  L  Quiritibus  belli- 
mus  Carm.  Hi.  2.  2SL  busto  Carm.  iH.  3. 4SL.  cosis  Carm.  iii.  3. 57. 


Fr<wn«.i«us  durus  vindemiator  Serm.  L  2* 

Preces  Thyesteas  raisit  Epod.  5. 86, 
Priamus  Serm.  ii.  3.  195.  dives  Carm.  L  10, 


aulam  cboreis  laetam  Carm.  iv.  &  15,  popu- 
)ns  Serm.  ii.  3,  195,  fortunam  Epist.  ad  Pis. 
137. 

Priapus.  Priapum  Serm.  L  &,  2,  Priape 
Epod.  2*  2L 

Priscus  Scrm.  ii.  2. 9« 

Ptvciic  Epbt  ad  Pis.  187. 

Proculeius  (C)  uotus  in  fratres  animi  pa- 
terni  Carm.  ii.  2.  5. 

Procyon  Carm.  Ui.  29.  8, 

Proctus.  Proetum  credulum  Carm.  iii,  2. 
13, 

Promtthtus  fertur  addere  principi  limo 
particulam  undique  desectam  Carm.  u  liL  13. 
dulci  laborum  aecipitur  sono  Carm.  ii.  13, 
37.  obligatus  aliti  Epod.  12.  6L  Promethea 
callidum  Carm.  ii.  18, 35, 

Proserpina  imperiosa  Serm.  ii.  5^110,  saeva 
nullura  caput  fugit  Carm.  L  28,  30.  Proser- 
pinae  furvae  regna  Carm.  ii.  13. 21.per  regna 
oro  Epod.  17.  2. 

Proteus  egit  pecas  aJtos  visere  montes 
Carm.  L  2,  2.  sceleratus  Serm.  ii.  3.  2L  Pro- 
Tea  mutantem  vultos  Epist.  L  L  90. 

Puder  Carm.  L  24.  6.  priscus  C.  S.  52 
Serm.  L  &  52. 

Punicus.  Punko  sanguine  Carm.  iiL  6. 
34.    Punico  lugubre  mutavit  sagum  Epod. 
SL  27.    Punicis  delubris  signa  affixa  Carm.  iii. 
18,    Punica  bella  Epist.  ii.  L  162, 


5. 


n 


Raelis.  Alpibus  Carm.  4.  4. 12. 

Ramnes  celsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  342. 

Regulus  (M.  Jttilius).  Regnli  provida 
mens  Carm.  iii.  &  13.  Regulum  insigni  Ca- 
mena  referam  Carm.  L  12.  37_. 

Rcmut.  Remi  immerentis  cruor  Epod.  2. 
19. 

Rhcnus.  Rheni  luteum  caput  8erm.  L  10, 
37.  Rhenum  Aumen  Epist  ad  Pis  18. 
Rhode  tempestlva  Carm.  iii.  15.  27. 
Rhodope.  Rhodopen  lustratam  pede  bar- 
baro  Carm.  ii.  25. 12. 

Rhodos  incolumi  pulcbra  facit  Epist  L  11. 
12.  absens  laudatur  lbid.  2L  Rhodon  claram 
Carm.  L2,  L 

Rhoctus  C  arm.  m.  4.  55.  Rhoetum  retor- 
sisti  leonis  unguibas  Carm.  ii.  19,  23.  Rhoetos 
immanes  pepulit  Carm.  iv.  14,  15, — Rhoetts 
sub  Alpibua  Carm.  iv.  4,  17, 

Rodanus.  Rodani  potor  Carm.  2.  2Q_.  20. 
Rcma  C.  S.  32  ferox  Carm.  iii.  3. 44.  suis 
ipsa  viribus  ruit  Epod.  18.  2*  regia  Epist.  L  T. 
44.  omnis  Epist.  L  16,  18.  potens  Epist.  U.  L 
6L  Romae  Serm.  ii.  L  59,  Serm.  «.  6.  £3, 
Serm.  ii.  2. 13,  beatae  fumum  mirari  Carm. 
iii.  29.  1L  12.  dominae  Carm.  iv.  14.  44, 


Pupius.  Pup!  lacrymosa  poemata  Epist.    principis  urbium  Carm.  iv.  3.  13,  amem  Tibur 


L  62. 

PuUal  Serra.  ii.  6,  35, 
Pyladcs.  Pyladen  Serm.  ii.  3. 139. 
Pylius.  Pyliura  Nestora  Carm.  L  16.22, 
Pyrrha  (amica  HorcUii).  ad  eam  Serm 


Epist  L  8,  12.  declamaa  Epist.  L  %_  2,  erat 
rhetor  consulto  Epist.  ii.  JL  82»  erit  carus 
Epist.  L2Q,  10.  dulcefuit  reclusa  mane  domo 
vigilare  Epist  ii.  L  103.  me  censeB  scribero 
poemata  Epist  ii.  2,  65.  nutriri  contigit  mihi 
Epist.  ii.  2.  4L_rus  optas  Serm.  U.  2  2fL 


Pyrrha  (Dcucalionis  uxor.)  Pyrrhae  grave   Samos  laudetur  Epist.  L  1L2L  inter  Romam 


saeculum  Carra.  L  2.  6. 

Pyrrhia  vinosa  Epist  i.  13. 14. 

Pyrrhus  (Epiri  rcx)  Carm.  iii.  6.  35. 

Pyrrhus  (puer).  ad  eum  Carm.  hi.  20, 

Pythagoras.    Pythagorae    faba  cognata 
Serm.  ii.  &  &L  renati  arcana  Epod.  15.  2L 
Pythagoram  Serm.  ii.  4. 3. 
^  P^thagoreus.  Pythagorea  somnia  Epist  ii. 

Pythia  tibicen  eantat  Epist  ad  Pis.  414. 
Pythias  audax  Epist.  ad  Pis.  2381 
Pythius  incolaCarm.  L  12. 6. 

Q 

Quintilius  Carm.  L  24,  5.  et  12,— critieus 
severus  carminum  Epist.  ad  Pis.  433. 

Quinetius  vid.  Hirpinus. 

Quirinus  Martis  equis  Acheronta  fugit 
Cann.  iii.  3,  15»  post  mediara  noctem  visus 


et  Ilion  saeviat  longus  pontus  Carm.  iii.  3. 
38,  portare  puerum  ausus  est  Serm.  L  6,  7JL 
Tibure  amem  Epist.  L  8.  12,  me  trahunt  in- 
visa  negotia  Epist.  L 14. 12,  formidatam  Par- 
this  Epist  ii.  L  256.  Roma  urbe  incolumi 
Carm.  iii.  5,  12.  nil  majas  potes  visere  C.  S. 
1L  12,  magna  egressom  Serm.  L  5,  L 

Romanus  Serm.  ii.  4.  10.  Epist.  ad  P15. 
54.  superbus  Epod.  2.  6.  foeminae  emanci» 
patus  Epod.  9.  LL  12.  populos  Epist  L  L 
70.  Romano  Serm.  ii.  L  32,  Romane  Carm. 
iii.  6,  2.  Serm.  L  4,  8JL  Romanos  agunt 
acerba  fata  Epod.  2.  12. — Romana  pubes 
crevft  Carm.  iv.  4,  46,  legio  Serm.  L  6.  48. 
militia  fatigat  Serm.  ii.  2. 10. 1L  res  Epist.  i. 
12, 25,  juventus  pravi  docilis  Serm.  ii.  5, 52. 
Hia  clarior  vigui  Carm.  Hi.  9»  8.  in  ora  ven- 
turus  Epist  L  12.  Romanae  lyrae  fidicen 
Carm.  iv.  3,  23,  Romanam  rem  C.  8.  66. 
Roraano  habitu  Serm.  ii.  2.  54,  Romani 


ivui 


»qultes  ad  Pi*.  1  Lt.  iMteri  ibkl.  3_.*>. 

scriplores  Episl.  ii.  22*  30.  Romanis  poelis 
Epist.  td  IV.  I  ■  vatibus  aedem  vacuani 
spectemus  Kpist.  ii.  2.  &L  viris  opus  solenne 
Eptst.  L  i&  LL 

Romutus  Epist.  ii.  L  5*  Romuti  prae» 
scriptum  Carm.  ii.  LL  I",  lh  meritu  taci- 
turnitas  obstaret  Carm.  iv.  S.  22,21*  Ro- 
miiluni  Carro.  L  12.  33* 

Romulus  (iidj  ).  Romulae  gentis  custos 
Carm.  iv.  5.  lA  2,  genti  rem  prolemque  date 

Roscius.  Roscialex  Epist.  L  L  £2. 
Roscius  (Q)  doctus  Epist.  ii.  L 
Rubi.  RubosSerro.  L5.  -L 
RufUlus  pastillos  olet  Serm.  L  2.  2L  Serm. 
LL&L 

Rupilius  Rex  (P.)  proscriptus  Serm.  L  3-  L 
Rusa  (Octarius).  Rusonem  debitor  aeria 
fugit  Serro.  L3.  86. 
Rutubn.  Rutubac  Fulviquc  proclia  Serro. 

0. 


a 


Sabaca.  Sabaeae  regibus  Carm.  L  29,3. 

SabtUus  Epist  i.  lr».  49.  Sabellis  pulsis 
Serm.  ii.  L  36.— Sabclla  anns  Serm.  lA  29, 
30.  carmina  Epod.  12.  38»  Sabellis  ligo- 
nibus  Carm.  iii.  & 38, 

"  Sabinus.  Sabinis  rigidis  Episf.  ii.  L  25* 
— Sabina  dicta  Carm.L  LL  8.  silva  Carm.  L 
22.  LL  roulier  Epod.  2.  4L  velli6  Carm.  RL  L 
17.  Sabino  agro  Serm.  ii.  7,  118.  Sabinos 
(  montcs)  in  arduos  tollor  Carm.  iii.  4.  2L  22. 
Sabinum  (sc.  ri«nm)  vile  Carm.  L  20.  L 
coelum  Epist.  L  1. 77.  Sabinis  (sc.  ag  is) 
Carm.  ii.ls.LL 

Sabinus  (amicus  Horalii),  Sabinum  Epist. 
Lt22, 

sagana  Epod.  G.  2(1  Serm.  L  S,  2iL 

SaJaminius  Teucer  Carm.  L  15.  23. 

Salamis.  Salaroina  Teucer  cum  fngeret 
Carro.  L  2.  2L  ambiguam  tellure  novam  fu- 
turam  promisit  Apollo  ib.  22, 

SaUrmm  Epist.  L  15.  L 

SaHaris.  Saliare  Nnmae  carmen  Epist.  iL 
L  BG,   Saliaribus  dapibus  Carra.  L  37.  2. 

Salii,  neo  morem  tn  SaliOni  sit  requies 
pedum  Carm.  L  36.  12.  in  morero  Salium  ter 
quatient  candido  pede  hnmum  Carm.  iv.  L 
28. 

Sallustius  (C  Crispus)  Serm.  L  2,  4£L  ad 
eum  Carm.  ii.  2. 

.sv/miu*.  Samto  Bathyllo  Epod.  LL  0. 

Samnitu  Epist.  ii.  2, S& 

Samos  concinna  Epist.  L  1L  2,  Romae 
laudetur  ib.  2L 

Sapientia  Epist.  L  3.  25,  . 

Sappho  mascula  pede  Archilochi  Musam 
temperat  Epist  L  12.  28,  mierentem  Aeoliis 
iinibus  de  pucllis  populanbus  Carm.  iL  13, 
24. 

Sardes  Croesi  regia  Epist.  L  1L  2. 
Sardinia.    Sardiniae  feracis  opimas  scge- 
te>  Carm.i  3LA 


Satureiano  caballo  5em. . 


5, 


Sardus  TigelUus  Serm.  L 
Sarmcntus.    Sarmenti  scnrrae  Stro.  h  i. 

Satureianus. 
r».  59. 

SatuTiialta  Serm.  ii.  3.  L 

>Sa/umtus  numerus  Epist.  L  Ll& 

Soi  u  r«»j .  Satumi  veteris  dorni»  Ctnv  ii 
12_  1L  Saturno  impio  Caro.  ii.  11.2, 21 
orte  Carm.  L  12.  50. 

Saturi  capripedi  Carm.  U.  HL  4.  ■jgj 
Epist.  ad  Pis.  233,  dicacee  ib.  22iS^- 
rum  scriptor  Epist.  ii.  3,  23o.  Sstyrit  ai 
scripsit  Liber  sanos  poetas  EpiM.  L 19-  iam 
Satyris  chori  Nympbarum  Cann.  L  L3L= 
Satyrum  moveri  Eput*  iL  2.  L&L 

SVacra  ad  eum  Eptst.  L  17. 

Scaeva  (homo  prodigus).  Setevie  nt[ 
Serm.  ii.  L 

Scamander.  Scamandri  parvi  inpAt  tv- 
mina  Epod.  13,  14, 

Scauri.  Scauros  insigni  Ctaeoiretma 
Carm.  L  12.  32* 

Scipiades.  Scipiadae  virtus  Sern.  S.  171 

Scopas  Carm.  iv.  H.  0. 

Scorpius  formidoiosus  Carm.iL  17- 17* 

Sqjta  Epist.  ad  Pis.  146, 
ytha  bcllicosus  Carm.  ii.  1L  L  nrofar 
Carm.  iv.  14. 42.  cf.  Carm.  L  «  9.  Scylbc 
gelidum  Carrn.  iv.  25,  Scytkw  arta  k* 
campis  meditantur  cedere  Cam.fi.  Ml 
24.  campestres  Caxm.  UL  2L  9-  super-i  p 
tunt  responsa  C.  S.  55. 

Scutkuns  amnis  Carm.  UL4.  Si. 

Stctanus  Serm.  L  4.  112 

Scmclc.  SemelcsThebanac  pueiCtfE' 
1Q.2. 

Scmeleius  Tbyoneus  Cann.  L  1T.  - 

Scneeia  instans  Carm.  ii.  1L  S.t^rd'^- 
ii.  L52.  tranquUla  Serm.  ii.  2,88 

Scptembribus  horis  EpisL  L  16.  M> 

Srj/ticms  Epist  L  5, 2(L 

Septimius  ( T.)  EpisL  L  ILL  Septiws 
Epist.  L  5. 26,  ad  eum  Carm.  ii.  6. 

Sere*  Carm.  iii.  22«  22,  Carm.  tt» 
Seras  subjectos  Orientis  oris  Cartn.  L  l^® 

5»  ncns .    Sericas  sagittas  Carai.  L  22-  5- 

5crrtus  Serm.  L  1£L  86, 

SextiUs  Eptst.  i.  Z.  2.  Eptst  L  U.  1- 

Sezftta  ( L. )  ad  eum  Carm.  L  4. 

Sibyllinus.    Siby llini  versos  C  S.  & 

Skamu.    Sicana  Aetna  Epod-  II-  fi.^. 

>wa/itt.  Sicula  unda  Carn.  i«-  L  ?J 
Carm.  iv.4.  44.  Siculum  roareCtra-i  ' 
L  Siculi  Epicharmi  Epbt.  iL  L  5&  f^f 
(£mpdodu)  EpisLad  Pis.mtyraaci^ - 
L2.5&  Siculae  dapes  Carm.  L  ,ac 
cae  Carm.'  u.  lfi,  33,  3L  Siculii  IPllnu 
Epist.  L  12,  L  ft 

Suionstt».  Sidonto  astro  Ep^  ■  10  *' 
Sidonii  nautac  Epod.  16,  6L  y 

Stirnuj  custos  tamulusquc  dfj»arctu&p^ 
ad  Pis.  238.  _  - 

Sifoantu.  Sflvnni  horridi  duaeuCsrB.^ 
20.  23,  SUvanum  ptabant  lade  Bnet  «  1 
LllL  Silvane.trrtor  fmiura  E[M?d  £ 
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Simo  Epistii.  .Lm 
Simois  lubricas  Epod.  13, 11. 
Sinuessanus.  Sinuessanum  Petrioum  Epist. 
1.5.5, 

Sirenes.  dc9idia  Sircn  Serm.  ii.  3, 14,  Si- 
reiium  vpces  Epist.  L  2,  23. 
Sistnna  Serm.  L  7,  8. 

Sisyphus  {Aeoti filius)  damnatuslongi  labo- 
ris  Cann.  ii.  14.  20.  optat  supremo  collocare 
in  monte  saxum  Epod.  17-  63,  vafer  Serm.  ii. 
3.  21. 

Sisyphus  {nanus  Anlonii)  abortivus  Serm.  L 

3.  42. 

Sithonii.  Sithoniig  monet  leris  Evius 
Carm.  L  18,  <L — Situooia  nive  Carm.  iii.  25. 
ISL 

Smyrna  Epist.  L  11.  3. 

Socraticns.  Socraticam  domum  Carm.  L 
22,  14»  Socraticae  chartae  Epbt.  ud  Pis. 
310.    Socraticia  sermonibus  Carm.  iii.  21. 0. 

Sol  Oceano  subest  Carm.  iv.  5. 40,  Solb 
ortus  ab  Hesperio  cubili  Carm.  iv.  15.  lfi, 

Somnus  facilis  Carm.  ii.  1L  8.  lenls  Carm. 
ii.  L  2L 

Sophodcs  Epist.  ii.  L  1G3. 

Soracte  alta  nive  candidum  Carm.  L  8JL 

Sosii  fratres.  Sosiorum  pumice  Epist.  L 
20. 2,   Sosiis  Epist  ad  Pis.  345. 

Spartacus  acer  Epod.  16. 5.  Spartacum 
\  agantem  Carm.  iii.  14.  10. 

Spes  Carm.  L  35.  2L 

Siaberius  Serm.  ii.  3.  84,  80. 

Stertinius  Serm.  ii.  3.  311  sapientum  octa- 
vua  ib.  206, 

SUsichorus.  Stesichori  graves  Camenae 
Carm.  iv.  0.  8. 

Sthenelus  scieos  pugoae  Carm.  L  15.  24, 
noo  solus  pugnavit  Musis  dicenda  proelia 
Carm.  iv.  9=  20, 

Sioicus.  Stoici  libelli  Epod.  8, 5. 

Stvgius.  Stygia  uoda  Carm.  ti.  20,  £,  Sty- 
gib  fluctibus  Carm.  iv.  8.  25. 

Styx  Carm.  L  34. 10, 

Suadela  Epist  L  6.  3S, 

Suburanus.  Suburaoae  caoes  Epod.  5, 
58. 

Sukxus  Serm.  L  4-  65. 

SuUa  (L.  OmcZww).  Sullae  geuer  Serm.  L 

Sulficius.    Sulpiciis  korrcb  Carm.  iv.  12. 

Surrcntwn  amoenum  Eplst.  L  12.  52, 
Surrcntinus.   Surreotioa  vioa  Serm.  ii.  4. 
55, 

Sybaris  Carm.  L  8.  2, 

Sygambri  feroces  Carm.  iv.  2,  2fL  caede 
gaudentes  Carm.  iv.  14.  5L 

Sylranus  tutor  finiom  Epod.  2. 22.  Sylva- 
uum  lacte  piabaot  Epbt  ii-  L  143. 

Syrtcs  aestuosas  Carm.  L  22.  6.  barbaras 
Carm.  ii.  fi.  2s  Gaetulas  Carm,  ii.  20, 15.es- 
crcitatas  Noto  Epotl.  9.  31. 

Synts.  Syra  merce  Carm.  L  3L  12,  Sy- 
rio  malobathro  Carm.  it.  2.  & 

Syrus  (vulgare  apodCoroicosservi  nomen) 
3enn,  L  &_  33. 


Syrus  (gladiator)  Serm.  ii.  fi.  44. 

T 

Tacnarus.  Taenari  iovisi  korrida  sedcs 
Carm.  L  34. 111 

Tanais  (fluvius)  discors  Corm.  iii.  29.  28, 
Tanain  Carm.  iv.  15,  24. 

Tanais  (spado  quidaoi)  Senn.  L  L  105, 
Tantalus  a  labris  fugientia  captat  flumina 
sltiens  Serm.  L  L  88.  egens  scmper  benignae 
dapb  Epod.  12.  55.   TantaU  geous  Carm.  it. 
18,  37.    Tantalum  superburn  tbid. 

Tarcntinus.  Tarentino  veneno  Epist.  «.  L 
107, 

Tarcntutn  ad  finem  Itatiae  situm  Serm.  L 
C  105,  Lacedaemonium  Carm.  iii.  5.  5iL 
molle  Scrm.  ii.  4.  24.  imbelle  Epist  L  2,  45, 
Tareoti  sacri  custos  Neptunus  Carm.  L  28. 

2iL 

Tarpa  (Sp.  Mttius),  Metl  judicis  aures 
Epist.  ad  Pts.  387.   Tarpajodice  Serm.  i 

10  38- 

Tarquinius  Superbus,  regoo  pulsus  Serm. 
L  fi.  13.   Tarquinii  Superbi  fasecs  Carm.  L 

12.35. 

Tortartts.  Tartaro  Carm.  iii.  2. 12,  Tar- 
tara  babeot  Pantboideo  Carro.  L  28, 10, 

Taurus{T.  Statilius)  Epist.  L  5,  4. 

Teanum  Epist.  L  L  StL 

Termessa.  Tecmessae  captivae  forma  mo- 
vit  dominum  Carm.  ii.  4.  6. 

Tcius.  Teium  Anacreoniem  Epod.  14»  10. 
Teiafide  Carm.  L  12.  18. 

Tclamon.  Telamone  natus  Carm.  ii.  4*  5. 
vid.  Ajax. 

Telegonus.  Telegooi  parricidae  juga  Carm. 
lii.  22.  8, 

Telcmachus  proles  patieotis  Ulyssei  Epist. 

L  2.40, 

Telcphus  (Herculb  ei  Auge  filius,  Teu- 
tbrantts  potris  adoptivi  in  Mysiae  regno  suc- 
ccssor)  pauper  et  exsul  Epist.  ad  Pb.  QfL  mo- 
vil  nepotem  Nereium  Epod.  12.  8. 

Tekphus  (juvenis  Graecus).  Telephi  cer- 
vix  rosea  Carm.  L  13.  L  Tclcpbum  occu- 
pavit  lasciva  puella  Carm.  iv.  LL  23, 

TeUus  (Terra)  iojecta  moostris  suis  dolet 
Carm.  iii.  4.  23,  spicea  donet  oorooa  Cere- 
rem  C.  S.  29.  Telluris  juveoes  Carm.  iL 
12,2. 

Tempc  The?sa!a  Carm.  L2.4.  agitata  Ze- 
phyris  Carm.  iii.  L  24,  tollite  laudibus  Carm. 
L2L9. 

Tempcstas.  Tempestatibus  agna  iinmola- 
biturEpod.  10.24. 

Tcreniius  (P.)  arte  vincerc  dicitur  Epist. 
ii.  L  59.   Terenti  fabula  Serro.  L  2.  20, 

Teridates.  Tcridateo  quidterreat  Carm.  L 
26.  fi. 

Temninalis.   Termioalibus  festb  Epod.  2» 
50, 

Terminus  C.  S.  22. 
Terra  vid.  TeUus. 

Teucer  Salamioa  patreuique  cum  fugeret 
Carm.  L  2. 2L    Sal&minios  Carm.  L  15,  22. 
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primusve  telaCydonio  direxft  arcuCarm.  iv. 
£L  12,  Teucrum  non  violavit  (.4/ox)  Senu. 
ii.  3.  204.  Teucro  duce  et  auspice  nil  despe- 
randum  Carm.  L  7±  22- 

Ttucrr.  Teucro  palvere  Cann.  Iv.  15. 

Thaiiar.  Argivae  fidicen  doctor  Phocbe 
Cann.  iv.  fi.  25. 

Thaliarckus.  ad  cum  Carm.  L9. 

Uubac  Echioniae  Carm.  iv.  4.  QL.  Theba- 
rum  rector  Epist.  L  16.  24.  Thebaa  Baccbo 
insignes  Carm.  L  2. 2,  Thebis  Serm.  ii.  £L  84. 
Epist.  ii.  L2LL  Epist.  ad  Pis.  218, 

Thcbauus.  Thebanae  S«*mcle$  puer  Carm. 
L  12.  2.  arcis  conditor  Epist.  ad  Pis.  3iii 
Thcbanos  modos  Epist.  L  1L  LL 

TAcontNui.  Tbeonino  dcnte  EpisL  L  11L 
£L 

Thcstus  non  valet  caro  Pirithoo  Letliea 
vinculft  abnirapere  Carm.  iv.  2i 

Tkespis  Epist.  ii.  L  16J.  ignotura  tra- 
gicae  genus  inveifisse  Camcnae  dicitur  et 
platistru  vexisse  poemata  Kpist  ad  Pis.  22fi. 

Thessalus,  Thesaala  Tempe  Carro.  L  2. 

4.  Thessalo  victore  Carm.  ii.  4.  liL  Thessala 
voce  Epod.  fi.  4Si  Tbessalos  ignes  Carm. 
L  10. 15»  Tbessala  portenta  Epist.  ii.  2.  209. 
Thessalis  veuenia  Carm.  L  2L  2L 

Tnetts.  Thetidis  marinae  filius  Carm.  L  8. 
1_L  Carm.  iv.  C.  £L  Thetide  Dea  natus  Epod. 

Tfiram,  Thmu  ( Thracia)  Epist.  L  lfi. 
13.  Epist.  L  3. 3.  bello  furiosa  Carm.  ii.  1£L 

5.  Tbraoen  catididam  nive  Carm.  HL  25,  10, 
LL 

Thracius.  Tbraciae  animae  lintea  impel- 
lunt  Carm.  iv.  12. 2.  Thracio  vento  bacchante 
Carm.  L  &L  LL 

Thrax  Epist.  L  lfi.  36.  Thracum  ett  pug- 
nare  scyphis  Carm.  L  22.  L  2.  impin  pectoia 
mollire  Epod.  6.  13»  14.  —  Thrax  Gallina 
Serm.  ii.  0.44. 

Thrticius.  Threicto  Aquilone  Epod.  13. 
H  Orpheo  Carm.  L  24.  13. 

Tkressa  Chloc  Carm.  iii.  SL  9. 

Thurinm.  Thurini  Qrnyti  Carm.  iii.  ft.  11. 

Thyesies.  Tbyestae  coena  Epbt.  ad  Pis. 
9L  Thyesten  irae  gravi  exitio  stravere  Carni. 
L  16. 17. 

Thyesleus.  Thyesteas  preces  F.pod.  JL  36. 

Thyias  concita  tympano  Carm.  iiL  15. 10. 
Thyiadas  pervicaces  Cann.  ii.  12. 8. 

Thynus.  Thyna  mcrce  Carm.  iiL2.IL 

Thyontus.  Semeleius  cum  Marte  non  con- 
fundet  proelia  Carm.  L  12.23. 

Tiberimts  lupus  Serm.  ii.  2.  3L  Tiberino 
flumine  Epist.  L  LL  4*  Tibcrinis  undis  Carm. 
iU.  12.fi. 

Tiberis  flavus  Carm.  iii.  3.  1S.  per  bru- 
main  Epist.  LIL  lfi,  Tiberim  Carm.  L  29. 
12.  Serm.  L2.1&  Serm.  ii.  LS.flavum  Carm. 
L2a  13.  Carm.  L  8.  8»  reverti  quis  neget? 
Carra.  L22.12.ln  Tiberi  stabit  ib.  122.  * 

Tiberius.  Tiberi  Serm.  U.  &  1£L 

Tibullus  vid.  Mbius  Tibullus. 

Tibur  Argeo  colono  positum  Carm.  ii.  rL 
fi.  fimlnum  Cann.  LLA  22.  udura  Carrn.  iii. 


22.  6-  fertile  Cirm.  iv«  S»  10.  vacaum  Lpc 
L2.45.  Romae  ameni  F.pist.  LLliTi^- 
ris  mite  solum  Carm.  L  13.  L  oviifi  rlpas 
Carm.  iv.  2,  3L  tui  densa  umbra  Cvn.L 
1.  2L  Tibure  Romam  amem  Epist.  L  iJ'.'. 
natum  puerum  Epist-  ii.  tL  3. 

Titmrt.  Tiburte  via  Serm.  LfLl£.  IV- 
burtia  Picenis  pomis  cedent  Serm.fl.ili 

Tigcllius  Sardus  Serm.  L  3.  3.  Tipfii 
cantoris  morte  Serm.  L  2.  3.  Hersoew 
8erm.  L4.  22,  Senn.  L  lo.K).  TigeiliSes, 
L  UL2Q. 

Tigris  rapidus  Carm.  iv.  14.  4& 

Tdtiu*  Serm.  L  6. 24.  et  l&L 

Timagcncs.  Timagenis  aeoula  lisfb 
Epist.  i-  1«L  liL 

Txmor  Carm.  iii.  1£L  liL  Carm  Ul  L  2L 

Ttrtsias  Serm.  ii.  5.  1. 

Tisiphone.  Tisipbonen  vocataltotsatviL. 
Serm.  L  S.  3L 

Titancs.  Titanas  impios  Carro.  iii  L^L 

Tithonus  remotus  io  anras  Carm.  L  2L 
Tiihonum  longa  minuit  senectaa  Ctrm.  L 
16,  30. 

Titius  Romana  ventnms  Lo  ora  EpLc  _ 

3.  9. 

TUyos  invito  vultu  risit  Carm.  8L  11.21- 
raptor  Carm.  iv.  6.  2.  Tltyi  incooiioecrni^ 
cur  Cnrm.  iii.  4, 72.  Tltyon  uoda  compew: 
Carm.  ii.  14.  fl. 

Torquntut  (L.  Manlius).  Torquate  Epi*1- 

L  5.  2.  Torquato  consule  Epod.  li  &  *i 

eum  Carm.  iv.  T. 

Trausius  junior  Serm.  L  2.  S£L 
Trtbaiiw  Tetta  (C.)  Serm.  iL  Ll 
Trtbonius.  Treboni  fama  non  est  hA 

Serm.  L  4. 114. 

Triquetrus.  Triquetra  praeJia  Sero.  t 

Triumphus.  Io  Triumphe  Epod  9.  2  c. 
Carm.  iv.  2.  49. 

Thitmrtra/is.  Triumviralibusflagelustr^- 

4.  11, 

Triricnm.  Trivici  villa  Serm.  i.6.79- 
Troes.  Troas  male  feriatos  Carm.  iv.  £13. 
Tro>o.  Trojae  Serm.  ii.  5.  le, 
funera  Carm.  L  &  1A.  iniqun  castraCtm 
HL  15.  avitae  tecta  Carm.  iii.  1M 
gubri  fortuna  tristi  clade  Herabttor  Car»  6 
i  fiL  altae  victor  Acbilles  Carm.  ^3. 
domitor  Epist.  L  2.  12.  captae  post  tempor, 
EpisU  ad  Pis.  14L  Trojam  canerous  Cvr 
iv.  lfi,  LL  ardentera  C.  S.  4L  Troii  ca$*i 
Serm.  ii.  3.  lftL  de  Trojae  eichfio  IW» 
vaticintum  Carm.  L  15. 

Troianur.  Trojanum  bellum  EpiM.  adr. 
147.  Trojani  belli  scriptorem  EpW- 
Trojana  tempora  Carm.  L  2&  1 L  _ 
Troiius.  Troilon  impubem  Cana  11  ^ld" 
TVotau.  Troiasacerdos  Cann.  axL  5 
TWI«m(Sot  )Tu1H  ante  potestn^»^ 
L  fi.  ft.  . 

Tullius  Hostilius  dives  Carm.  fr.^  »3 
Tu/htf.  Tullo  consule  Cann .iiLB.  12. 
T«r6e.  Turbonis  in  armts  8eim.  ii  2>  ^ 
Tvrius  Serm.  ii.  1, 4P. 


NOMINLM  PK01'R10RUM. 


Tusculum  supemi  villa  caudeas  Enod.  L 

Tuscus  (vicus  Romae).  Tusci  vici  turba 
impia  Serm.  ii.  3. 228, 

ruscus  (amnis)  Serm.  ii.  2.  33.  alveus 
Carm.  iii.  2.  2&  Tuseuro  mare  Epist.  ii.  L 
-02.  Tuscis  aequoribus  Carm.  iv.  4.  54, 

Tydidts  atroi  Carm.  L  15.  Tydiden 
Palladis  ope  superis  parem  Carro.  i.  IL  16. 

Tyndandae  clarum  sidus  ab  infimis  quas- 
sas  eripiunt  aequoribus  rates  Carm.  iv.  £L  3L 
Tyndaridarum  fortissima  Serm .  L  L  lOQ- 

Tyndaris.  ad  eam  Carm.  L  17. 

Typhoeus  Carm.  iii.  4,  63. 

Tjjrrhenus  parens  non  te  Penelopen  diffi- 
cilem  procis  genuit  Carm.  iii.  \5L  LL  Tyr- 
rhena  regum  progenies  Carm.  iii.  20.  L 
Tyrrhenum  mare  Carm.  L  LL  6L  Carm.  iii. 
«4,  4.  aequor  Carm.  iv.  15.  3-  Tyrrbena  si- 
gilla  Epist.  ii.<B.  LSO, 

Tyrtaeus  mares  animos  in  M artia  bella  ver- 
sibos  eiacuit  Epist.  ad  Pis.  402. 


Ulubrae  Epist.  L  1L  30, 

Ulyr.es  quartae  fit  partis  Scrm.  ii.  £L  100. 
Ulyiei  duplicis  cUrsus  per  mare  Carm.  L  <L 
2.iaboriosa  cohors  Epod.  lfL  62.  laboriosi 
remiges  Epod.  17,  16,  Ithacensb  remigium 
vitiosum  Epist.  L  fL  G3.  patientis  proles  Te- 
lemachus  Epist.  L  2«  40.  Ulyiem  inclytum 
Serra.  ii.  3. 197.  ipsum  ilie  (Ajax)  non  violavit 
ib.  204,  utile  exemplar  virtus  nobis  proposuit 
(Homerus)  Epist.  L2,  1& 

Umber  aper  Serm.  ii.  4.  40t 

Umbrenus.  Umbreni  sub  nomine  Serm.  ii. 
2.  133, 

Ummidius  Serm.  L  L  25. 

Ustica.  Usticae  cubantis  saxa  levia  Carm. 
L  12. 1L 

Utka  Epist.  L  20.  13. 


Vacuna.  Vacunac  fanum  putre  Kpist.  L  10. 
42, 

Vala  vid.  Numonius. 
Valerius  vid.  Laevinus. 
Valgius  Rufus  (T.)  Serm.  L  1£L  £2.  ad  eum 
Carro.  ii.  <L 

Varia  Enist.  L  14x3. 

Varius  (L.)  Serm.  L  JL  40.  accr  forte  epos 
ducit  Serm.  L IQ.  44*  probet  haec  Serm.  L  10. 
fiL  ab  Augusto  liberaliter  habitus  est  Epist. 
ii.  L  247.  Vario  Epist.  ad  Pis.  55.  Varium 
Serm.  L  SL 23. 

Varius  cum  Maecenate  convivio  Nasidieni 
interfuit  Serm.  ii.  8,  2L 

Varro  (P.  Termtius)  Serm.  L  10,  4G. 

Varus.  ad  eum  Carm.  L lfL 

Vatieanus.  Vaticani  montis  imago  Carm. 
L2Q.  £ 

Veia  exhauriebat  humum  ligonibus  Epod. 

5-  2y 


Vdaniui  iatet  abditus  agro  Epbt  L I,  L 


VeicnS.  Veicnlis  arvi  eraior  Epist.  Ii.  %_ 
167. 

Veientanus.  Veientanum  vinum  Serm.  ii. 
3. 143. 

Velabrum  Serm.  ii.  3.  229. 
Veiia  Epist.  L  15.  L 
Velina  Epist.  L  6L  52. 

Venafranus.  Venafranae  olivaebacca  Serm. 

ii.  4»  6lL  Venafranos  agros  Carra.  iii.  6.  55. 
Venafrum.  Venafri  cella  Serro.  ii.  P».  45. 

Venafro  viridi  bacca  certat  Carm.  ii.  dL  liL 

Venus  Carm.  L  12.  15.  Carra.  iii.  16.  C,  Cy- 
therea  ducit  choros  Carm.  L  4.  5.  decens 
Carm.  L  LL  fL  in  me  tota  ruens  Cyprum  de- 
seruit  Carm.  L  19.  9,  ipsa  hoc  ridet  Carm.  ii. 
&  13.  dum  favet  Carm.  iii.  1L  50.  quo  fugit  ? 
Carm.  iv.  KL  LL  perfidum  ridens  Carm.  iii. 
27.  67.  bene  nummatum  decorat  Epist.  L 
£L  38,  Veneris  praesidio  feroi  Carm.  L  UL 
13.  sodali  Carm.  iii.  18,  CL  marinae  laevum 
latusCarm.  iii.2d.5L  gratae  vocibus  Carm. 
iv.  (L  2L  muneribus  potens  Carm.  iv.  10,  L 
ranrinae  mensem  Aprilem  Carro.  iv.  1L  LL 
almae  progeniem  Carm.  iv.  15.  32.  clarus 
sanguls  C.  S.  60»  Veneri  sic  visum  Carm.  L 
33.  10.  ingratam  superbiam  pone  Carm.  iii. 
10.  9,  Venerem  canebat  Carm.  i.  32.  9.  pa- 
rabilem  facilemque  Serm.  L2.  119,  Venus 
intermissa  bella  rooves  Carm.  iv.  L  L  regina 
Gnidi  Paphique  Carm.  L  30,  L  laeta  Carm. 

iii.  2L  2L— Venus  damnosa  Epist.  L  liL 
21.  si  prisca  redit  Carm.  iii.  9.  12.  Veneris 
studiosa  juventus  Serm.  ii.  «L  80.  Veneri 
intentum  Serm.  L  5.  84.  Vcnerem  destinat 
Carm.  iii.  18.  5.  in  Venerem  tauri  rueotis 
Carro.  ii.  6_.  4.  Venerem  incertam  rapientes 
Serm.  L  3.  109.  eripuere  anni  Epist.  ii.  2. 
56.  Vcnere  concessa  uti  Serm.  L  4.  113. 
abstinuit  puer  EpisL  ad  Pis.  41L  —  pro: 
puella :  Venus  puae  te  cunque  domat  Carm. 
L  22.  14.  melior  Carm.  L  33.  13. — Venus 
pro :  vcnustas,  suavUas :  Venus  haec  ordi- 
nis  erit  Epist.  ad  Pis.  42.  fabula  nulltus  Ve- 
neris  Epist.  ad  Pis.  32(L  —  de  bono  taloruru 
jactatu  Carm.  it.  7,  25. 

Venusinus  colonos  Serm.  ii.  L  35.  Venu- 
sinae  silvae  plectantur  Carm.  L  28.26. 

Vcr.  Veris  comites  Carm.  i  v.  12.  L  Ver 
poterit  Aestas  interitura  Carm.  iv.  2.  10. 

V*ruat  nuda  Carm.  L  24. 2. 

Vcrtumnus  Serm.  ii.  2. 14.  Epist.  L  20,  l 

Vesperus  Carm.  ii.  0.  10.  Carm.  iii.  19,  2C. 

Vesta.  Vestae  templa  Carm.  L  2.  UL  intra 
penetralia  Epist.  ii.  2.  114.  nd  Vestae  ven- 
tum  erat  Serm.  L  LL  35.  Vestae  aeternae 
Carm.  iii.  5.  1L  Vestam  minus  audientem 
carmina  fatigent  prece  sanctae  Virgines  Carm. 

Vibidius  Serm.  H,  8-  22. 33. 40.  80. 
Victoria  laeta  Scrm.  L  L  8.  veloi  Epist.  L 

18.04. 

Viliius  in  Fausta  Sullae  gencr  Serm.  L  £ 
04. 

Vindeliri  Drusom  gerentem  bella  Raetis 
sub  Alpibus  videre  Carm.  iv.  1, 18,  expertes 
lcgis  Latiaae  Carm.  iv.  LL  & 


• 
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Vinnxus  ironto  Auila  (C)  ad  eum  Epist.       Voitur.  Volture  in  Appolo  Garm  m  4.  S 
i.  13,  Vohiptas  emta  dolore  Epist.  i.  2.  55.  cc 

FiitftftiM  ^f«T0  (J»>)  Carm,  L3.a  Serm.  L   rapla  dolore  Serm.  L2.  39. 
5.  41.  48.  Serm  i.  6.  65-  ah  Augusto  doaatur      Vonuau /ur  Serm.  i.  8.  39. 

Fulreiu^  Afeno  Epist.  i.  7.  55.  64.  FnJ:e. 


X 
ade 


\.  U.  1.  240.  ei  Horatius  carmioa  sua 
probari  vuit  Serm.  i.  10.  61.  VirgUlo  moUeft 


taceturo  annuere 
Serm.  i.  10.  44. 

Virtus  Carm.  ii.  2.  19.  C.  8.  56.  Serm.  ii. 
3. 13.  »5.  Epist.  i.  «.  17. 

Viscxis  (Vibvu).  Viscum  Serm.  i.  9.  22. 
Viscoram  uterque  Serm.  i.  10.  83. 

ViMcus  Thurinus  Serm.  ii.  8.  20. 

Vistllms.  Vbellf  socerum  Serm.  i.  105. 

Volantrius  scurm  Serm.  ii.  7.  15. 

VoUanus  dum  ardens  urit  Cyclopum  offi- 
cinas  Carm.  L  4.  9.  avidus  Carm.  iii.  4. 58.   Carm.  iv.  7. 9. 
Vuicano  per  vetcrem  culinam  delapso  Serm.      Zethus  (frater  Ampliionb)  Epfer.  f.  1S 
i.5.74.  42.  $ 


iv.  C  * 


Zephyri.  Zephyris  Epist.  i.  7.  13. 
Tempe  Carm.  UL  1.  84.  fngora 
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